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DIPLOMAS  GK ANTED. 
HlMlfie  of  Residence  for  Students,  1x0,  Bedfurd  Street,  S. 
For  prospecLtis  apply  to  the  Laijiv  Dimicl tok. 


and 


COLLEGE 


DATCHELOR      TRAINING 
FOR    TEACHKRS, 
Camkerwxll   Qhovb,    d.E. 
Principai^^tn  Rroo. 
JfiiCritt  0/  Method— Uiaa  OAmrKimm. 
Other  Teat'heTK  iLtvd  Lecitnrers, 
Proridea  s   practical    ftjtira*   nf   pTofcesJotial    trainiDg    for  Teachers  in 
deeoDdarf  ^hools,  with  Abutidftnt  opportunity  for  class  teaching  In  the 

DATCHBLiJIl  (400  pupils)  and  other  schoobiL 
eTUDBNTB     PREPARED     FOR     THK     CAMBRIDOl     TEACHERS' 


CSHTIFICATK  AND  LuNCHDK  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 

FREE  8TUC*BNT8B1F  awanJt^d  aiLuiislly  i«  a  tJtilversity  Graduate.    AIno 

A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  prejiaring  for  the  Biairti nation*  of  the 

National  Ff\)cb<d  Gtdon,      Alao 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparin^^  for  Inter.  Arts  or  Gstobrldgc 

Higher  Lo^aI  Exaiiii nation. 

Fewi :  Jilf.  to  £30  a  year  for  DOU-reHldeDtd. 

A  oocDfortable  HALL  of  RBSIDENGK.      Terms  moderate. 

A  1^0 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachem   of    Piano   and 

CHURCH  EDUCATION  CORPORATION, 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

Kce^nieed  6y  (kn\ri,t»' >it  ^m  n   TraiKiny  CvHtgt  for  Sectimiarii  Ttnrhm, 

A  Renldenttal  Tminirj^;  College  for  Teachers  in  Con4?ge«  lor  Women,  aorl 
in  Becowlary  Schools  for  Olrla, 

BtndeutH  am  prepared  for  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London 
Taachen'  DiplomaM.  Tbo  work  of  the  College  In  carried  on  In  t:o>operatlon 
with  that  of  the  Ti Iters  of  the  Oxford  University  Diploma  B^hoinc. 

Fees  JC^'j  .1  year  (inclUHivoJ.  For  pro»*p«iH:t««  and  partlcnlartr  of  schoLnr- 
■IllM.  atmly  to  the  PriQdpal,  Ml««  MaokenKie  tfmith. 


V      " 


BIRKBECK    COLLEGE 

(BIRKBECK    IN.STITUTION), 

BREAMS   BUILDINGS,  CHANCERY    LANE,  E,C.    " 


I 


UKIYERSrTY    OF    LOKD0»,"CVjmplet*!    Ccn»rM«i   of    Instruction    for 

Ei;-Miiih:i( ^.  f. ir  IIk'  S.-M^ur^c,  Art-?,  end  Ijiw  D<^jcret«, 

.  lifd'i.li,  with  Practical  Work.  WeU«Mulppe«l 
1^1  i mental  Physics,  Biolof^F  (Zooloiey 
V,  and  Metallurgy. 
ijimMrcial  Oeograi^iy,  Common  Law, 
ifiniE;,  Tx)ait%  PnychotoKy  and  Ethics. 
.niAh,  Itiiltan,  RuHAian,  Dnt<;:h,  B»i^> 


BCIEMCE  CLASSES 
laboratories  l 
and  Botany).  < 

LBCTURBB  on  1% 
Bunkruptcy,  I: 

LATIN,  <ir*^..k,  I  . 

CON JOlItT  BOARD 

Bir.UvV.  or,.j    I 


I'lactical  Work  in  Chntni«try,  Phyeics, 


J..  .:■?!. 1 1 

BOHOOL  OK   ART  <E>Jiv  iink   l':v>-tn>;X— Drawing,  P>il"tinij[,  D^slgnlO);. 

Mudf-llhitf,  Lifr  (n.iAM£H,  Wn<;.l CiirvinjE,  &l% 
CIVIL  SERVICE.— AH»isi;iii i-^ijivpyor  of  Taite»,  Patent  Ofllce.  Ac 

t'T\iM}>rvt\i.t  hrrf.      Caintitar  (ii7.  (/^i;  jhimI  M.)  ok  «/J;j/if5tl/i«m  ^J  (Aj?  SfHretfify. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

{Inivcrt^ity  0/  Lfmdini)^ 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

The  Leut  Term  begios  on  Thursday.  Janu&ry  14th,  1904. 

The  College  provides  instniction  for  Students  prepaiing 
for  the  University  of  LoTidon  Degnees  in  Arts,  Science 
and  Preliminary  Medicine;  alao  instruction  in  Subjocta  of 
General  Education. 

There  i&  a  Trainitig  Department  for  Teachers,  a  Hjgieno 
Department  and  an  Art  ScliooL 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 

Particulars  011  applioatioti  to  the  Prlncipalt 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

{Univcr.sity  of  London}, 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W, 

Department  for  Piofessional  Trming  in  Teacbmg- 

(Eeeognised   by   the   Ciuiib ridge   Syndicate.) 
Ilfod  of  the  DepartmefU:    Miss  H,  ROBEETSON,  B.A. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Coarse  in  January 
and  October. 

The  Session  1904  begins  on  Thnrsday,  January  14th. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations 
for  the  Teaching  Diplomat  graotcd  by  the  UniveraitieB  of 
Lpondon  and  Cambridge,  held  annually  in  Deeember. 

Pull  particular?*  on  application  to  ^fisa  RoBEETgON. 


XJNrVEMITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.    Sessional  Coataes 

arn  r<.r|,'ai]i:"'ed  for  th«  M a t.ric illation.  Preliminary'  Sctentillc,  Inter' 
tiu>diate  Art'!,  luterniediate  ikiencf,  Inlflnnetltate  Divinity  (B.D.)  and 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Di%:ree  BxamtiiatioDs  of  th«  University  of  Ix>ndon,  for  Kha 
Cainbrtlge  Higher  Local  Exandnaiioniit  and  fur  the  Training  of  Secondary 
*rc4chi3ni.  Compofeltiou  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  CourMs,  413  13a.  per 
sesAion.    ReffiatTatlon  Fee"  One  (iuiQea. 

Complete  Thrfte  Teani'  Courseit  are  arranRed  Tor  ClvU,  Mining,  Meclianleal^ 
and  Electrical  KogiQeerlng,  and  Counoafor  BtudeuU  iDtendlDg  to  become 
Architecta  and  Stirvayom. 

Tl]«  College  i»  thu  only  InstJltitiou  In  tins  Weat  of  Englaud  which  pro- 
videa  com p let*  MwJical  and  lV«nttl  Curricula, 

Tlie  Work  of  the  Women  ijludent!!  is  under  the  Bupervlaioti  of  a  Lady 
Tutor. 

For  full  Inforniation  wmj  Pro*p«ctiia.  which  nrlU  he  forwarded  frea  oa 
application,      JAMBS  RAFTER,  R^KiHtrBr  and  SecraUry. 

TUITION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

HATR1€ULAT10H,    B.A.    AND    B.Sc.    EXAMINATIONS, 

Civil  Service  Appoiutnii^nts,  Law.  Vhnljrii]  and  <>tfn?r  pr»»liiiiiij\rii's.. 
Tuition  ir^  any  NulOfrt  :  Latin,  Greek,  Frenchi  QerRiaiif  tiallan, 
Mattiematki,  Physica,  Chemistry.  Mechanics,  Ftyehology,  Logic, 
Political  Econotnyi  Book-keeping,  &c,  FiMorK  :  (jraduatea  ofOxtar^l. 
Cambridge,  LMudoo,  and  Euyal  OniverMitios,  PriiMinen,  aclsoce  MedallKte. 
— AddrcKn,  Mr.  J.  Cmarlk-hton,  B.A.,  Buriin}^toii  Correspomdenoe  OoUegi;, 
S   Cresct?nt  Grovw,  Clapliiim  Coiutnon,  London,  ,H.W. 


I 


1 


I 


J.    M.     DENT    &    CO/S    Text-Books    for    the 

OXFORD  &   CAMBRIDGE    LOCALS   EXAMS., 

1904. 


to    *'DftDt*t    8li*liMp«ar«    for    fteh&ols/* 
Edited  bry  Ulipua^t  IliuaAToy,  HA, 

A8  YOU  UKB  IT,    Edited  by  Mus  Fuobjl  Uasso^,    With 

T[tu»tntior»a  by  Doha  Cirtis,     It.  I»J* 

RICHJOLD  IL    Edited  by  W.  Kxath  Leask,  M.A,    With 

1\lu«tTsUoiii  by  DciRii  CiTRTiJiL     It,  4Nl. 
HJLMLET.     Edited  by  Oliphast  Smbaton,   M.A.      With 

nivufrrtUoow  by  Pattek  Wiusow.     Is,  M. 
'.*  V^ch  V'Junte  htdu>t»^M  fitographlctl  5kBich«  Intjxi'lnetloii,   Noteti, 
.i.-icT  r;iou»r>,     Iti  a«trln.iou  *o  tlu    lllu*titttiotM   ti(etttloned  abovv,  *vir|i 
V.WurTjc  cTiarAint   rotour«'-J     Kr<iiiii-i|>i*M?e  of    CiQlume^    ii>m1    itmuy    l\v 
|tf iwlufttofi'*  fivitrj  uM  source*  eluctdfiTlnj?  Arcbftlc  Word*  mid  Phtmitea. 

SCOTra  LORD  OF  THE  ULEfi.     Edited  tjy  W,  Keath 

L«  »sr.,  M.A.     Wilh  IllaatmUHl  Utoi;raphy,  Ititnxluctlon,  IDciatmtcil 
NolcA,  ind  Gkhwary.     Ik.  4i1. 

SCOTT'S  M JlRMlOlf*    Edited  by  the  Rev.  R  P.  David&oh, 

M.A.(U¥on.>.    (Uiiirorm  with  ••  LonI  of  tbe  !<!(».")    U  4<L 


8PENSER  S  FAERY  QUEBNE.    Hnon  I,     Edited  bj  W.  H< 

Hrr.Ki>N^  M.A.     Willi  rntr<>ilutM ion  aud  Note*.     5*. 

DRYDEII*S   E88JLT  OF   DRAMATIC  POEST.     Edited  by 

W.  0.  Hi  tiMo?«,  M..\.     Witli  introiuctioii   nnd   Not«.     1^  *d. 

P0PE^8  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM.    Edited  by  B.  M  Wasiti- 

i-ovK.  \t.  A..  Lilt.h,     With  Intrt^diictioa  ondJNutea.     U.  4d. 
•«•  The  above,  lu^ether  lu  i  In**  Voluujc.  prlro  iJt. 

YIRQIL'S   AENEID.     Book  I,      Kdited  by  Rev.  Prof.  K^ 

j  K  VN*>«T"\,  I),  li.    Willi  I  titrodartion,  Notes,  and  Voc»biiIjiry.     la,  4d, 

I  CAESAR^S   OALLIC   WAR.      Bookh   LL    and   IIL    in   one 

Volufnt'.     Edited   by  A    Crmom   Tatkb^^n,  M.A.,  Edin,  nwl  Oitoti. 
I  With  Intro<r|uctioi*,  Notf^i^  and  VoaibiiUr>%     With  Coloured  Frotitla- 

{iivce,  llapN,  nod  nuiii(>r"t:iH  lllunlratious.     1«.  id, 

CAESAR'S    GALLIC    WAR.      Books   IV.   and  V.  in   one 

Voluinij.     Edited  by  Dr  John  ItAicHiiAtx  (unifOTni  with  Book^  IL  and 
IIL).    li.4d. 


DENT'S    MODERN     LANGUAOE    SERIES.    Edited  by  WALTER  HIPPMARK,  H.&. 


DENT'S 

WALL-PICTURES 

OF    THE 

FOUR 
SEASONS, 


Th«  JOUftltAL  OF  EDUCATtOtI  ssya:- 

♦*  W«  know  of  no  b«tcar  book  to  it&rc  rrencti  on/' 
**  A  new  and  greatly  Improved  let  of  wiiU  picturei.*' 

V'-     ' f  HHiit'!*  New  Fust  hruucli  lJot«k  u  Is.  t^L  ti»'L    Tlie  l"iii?Lijrfcw,  iViui 

i'  ve  bwtj  xj^ccijillly  drawTi  by  Mr.  J.  A,  HyiDington.  nod  rM|ire!»*nt 

••  -  iicb  -offn*'..     Tbey  ar©  obiboratfly  printed  in  colours,  mejinorv 

%.►  [IV  ..►  iu<-n(-,-4.  and  may  btr  obtained  m  Ihf  rdUowin^  atylex  ;^UninouDbLKl, 
ia,  5d.  Diiit  t^ch  ;  MonntcHl  oq  IJanrt  ^tiri  Kyal«tt<Hl,  1a.  6d.  net  eadi ;  Mofirit«tJ 
on  Liiien  and  Bouiict  at  Ed}{i*:N,  with  Flollt^rK,  0^.  ii«'T  fmch. 


For  use  with 

DENTS 

NEW 

FIRST  FRENCH 

BOOK. 


fl  FULL  IIST  OF  DENT  S  MODERN  LftHGUftSE  BOOKS  POST  FREE  OM  REQUEST. 


J.    M.    DENT   \'    CO,,   2i.»   and    m,   Beimohd    Sthkkt,    Losi»on,W.C\ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS 

ANNOUHGB 

A  New  Series  of  Readers. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLO. 

For  the  Children  of  the  Bntiflh  Krapirc,     In  Five  Books. 
By    M*   B.   SYNGB, 

Author  of  "Slorjet  from  European  History. 

lUuBtrated   by  B.   M.  SYNGB.  A.R.B. 

And  with  Mapa. 

BOOK  1.  On  the  Shores  of  the  Great  Sea.     Ii.  id. 

BOOS  II*  The  Discovery  of  the  New  World.    Is.  ed. 

BOOK  IIL  The  Awakening  of  Europe.    Is.  6d. 

BOOK  IT.  The  Struggle  for  Sea  Power.    Is.  9d. 

BOOK  Y.  Growth  of  the  Bpitiah  Empire.    2i. 

THE  scheme  of  the  books  is  to  present  a  tiiinple  and 
inter^^^ting  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  world  from 
Bible  times  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  five  books,  thu  tirat 
is  designed  for  the  stage  corr*^spondiTig  to  Standard  IIL  of 
the  EnJi^sh  Code,  the  t»econd  to  Standard  IV,,  aud  ^o  oti. 
The  Series  will  also  iDclude  two  Elementary  Re^bders,  uon- 
sisiing  of  Mmple  stories  from  the  tSa^as^  for  the  use  of 
Standards  I.  and  II. 

W.    BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 

45,  0««p|e  Street,  EDINBURGH;    and 

37,   Paternoster  Row,  LOKOON. 


W,  HEFFER  &  SONS'  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE     LINDSBY     HIBTORICAL    SEttIBB, 

Problems  and  Bxeroliei  In  Britlah  History,    Nutuim-  ir  — Modl^^vat 


AUi>  •nid  in  Fur 


Ikwui  A. 


<  P*rt 


r.  V»  I'  I       Par?  IJt.  1JI«.  13't-t  i 

I  Part  I  r.  b  X  i.  -  - . . .    . , .  u  , ,,.  I      1  'at  I   I  v.  I atn  *- 1  >  1^*         / 
B4x>kt(  A,  !i(i4  B..  doubly  lnt«rleMVe<L     Price  Ss.  eiicb. 
Part  VI.  1^8-'.- bwa.     AVadj/.     Pric«  »i, 


UooK  B. 


iyimiiar  t*i  the  aborr. 
S  r  ri>KJ«T*s  Gr  IDS  f«i  EiROPKAN  HiHTiiRV.     17hS»lS4«,     InPr^Mt, 

Ffthliiked  also  m  Two  ParU, 
SrdDKsr'js  XrrrE-B^MtK  ni'  ISttRofKAK  Hrcnifiv.     17slM8li.     /n  Prcti. 
('ERriru  AT«   NoTJS-BtHJK    o»    ErnoiKAN    Uihtokv,      18N*l«4f^,      Btsui^. 

Prlue  2s,  iH't 
k  Course  of  Practical  Physlei  far  Schools.    By  C.  .t.  L,  WAua^Arir, 
M.iL,  Murl  It,  C,  Lli/jfOMhii,  O.A>.  iSciunce  MaNtisi-?  ut  BiwlfprU  Gmiti- 

First  Yenr.     IfENiiUHATioNf  MiiCKAi(rc:!».  nin<1  Hvdhcwt^tI'^ 
StKCouil  Year.     biotiNi*,  LiCiUT,  tiud  Heat 
Tbird  Year-    Bi^KcrmriTV  mii  Macixctism.    (ftLjftnu4»fif.) 
Ddtay  4t(»,  It,  U,  ench. 
Tlir'Si)]bookiarfllnte(idii«i  tostlhJulAUuboy  totliliikfor  V         "        v         .in 
til  aHlitw  hi  HI  toiutl  fEeU  iu  ;i  mfobanic^il  tu«Dt)«r  rix>rn 
Uijrb  r  ilj<»  teaclM'r's  aupervitiiori  the  boy  is  n^t  to*li'd"i'  ;| 

i:x|jH5rinii  111,  jjhd  to  re*ord  tbow' fii4:^tis  In  1 '  ; 

JiinJ,  jiuigjuK  fro(ii  rvHiiltK.  tbc  ntt?thocJ  i^  ; 

fttctoiy.   R  ;4iv»H  {il  otie^T  .-(coi^e  to  Lhe  t>.i'  i  >, 

Playi  for  fintertalnmentB,    Tbre^^  M^Try  <  ..?ii..^.ii.»^  r.^r  ^'-hD^iiuoyK  xwi 
SUQh.     By  C,  A.  Pellasjih,     With  UliwimUrjDn  by  K  C.  K. 
I.     Too  CJ.KVKK   BV   Half,  ±     A    PjiK.sit  Start. 

a,    1'itK   FtHi*T   Days  or   the   linLiOAYii. 
TbtMio  ^iUy^  have  ht'tsjt  w«n  iPrittaD  by  oim  who  thoinughly  utiderMUiidH 
tbo  tAitttu>  and  pownm  t>f  boys.    Tlie  buircmr  i&  buylikt,  without  bfltig 
vMilk-ar,  find  tb«  Hfugtng  is  o(  tb©  Hiinplr-^t  i»at,iire. 

Sva    Tliree  Pl»ys«  m  1  vuL,  ts.  Od.    KhcU  l*l»y  8ep«-iitely»  Is. 
J  UJit  Pn bb ttbtM L     * ' row u  s vo,  6«- 
The  Biblical  Hiitory  of  the  H«br«iirs*    A  Text  Book,  bawd  hi^h  t.hs 
lliif's  of  the  HJiih'M  CiiticiArif,  di:r?^iirn«>d  for  ui*e  tn  lh(;  Hi^ihri    Form* 
iij  SdxjoK,  &u>1  for  aSturlpnl-  i;"'3HMially.     Bv   V.  J.  Fo,\KE    .f  \<t  -;►>;, 
B.l>.,  Follow  of. JosuKCoi;  U  iii.Ciiiionon  •, 

WnriTily  wulcomtiHl  Dy  tJu;  '  <:h  as  a  de»."i  - 

iind  sdiolady  bcK>k,  which,  ,■  >i-  work  of  p  >  s, 

ytjl  iiiaiiit^iiii.s  ati  jriHpin'd  OTi'^\n  for  ihn  liiblic-al  ]4mj-ntlvr\ 
'''Helpm  by  the  Way"  Sertss.    Written  by  8.  «ikwabt  .Stitt,    Ci-dwu 

Svrj.      SB.   TIf't. 
1 1— Eahly  C'Hnnrii  JIistorv  A.VAi  v-fp.      ArniDRi-d  iu  ih^>  fnrtj*  of  i^ut*iS' 
tions  mid  AtiH.v^'r*,  wil.h  .Sytioj»lii'  Tiiljbw.iiid  Kiitnuhalioii  t^up>.Htk*h«. 
Caoobrldgs:  W.  HEFFER  l  SONS.       London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  4  CO, 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGAOEMI  OF  MOSIG 

AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIG  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAIilNATlONS  IN  MySIO. 

MAJEi^TV    TBB     KINO. 
The  Prihck  or  Walsr,   K«G. 


Pn»idtiU—H,R.H. 


Local  Centre  Examinations,  bvld  fttitiuAlljr  in  If&rch  kod  April 
»t  ttll  Cf^titrt'ii.  Id  London  and  a  rc>w  Snbiirben  C«ntivj»,  thoy  ai^  held  In 
November  Aud  December,  a&  well  as  Blarch  and  April.      (See  8yllabn*«  A.> 

School  Examination*,  bold  thre«  tiuieA  a  year,  vi£.,  Marcb  tnd  Audi, 
June  and  July,  fcU'l  f>ctot«r  ard  Novtumber,  KntriM  for  th*  June-July 
BttiLlnatioiiK  clothe  May  13th,  liWOS,    (Sw  Syllabo*  B.) 

8peclinBn  Theory  Papers  «s«t  in  the  Local  Oetttre  and  School  Kxaro- 
InaUona  of  18Mt  to  lOOl  IneluHive,  can  be  obtained  on  applicattou  to  the 
Oentral  Oinoe»    Price  3cL  per  set,  per  year,  poet  free. 

The  Board  gives  amiually  Six  Bxhibitionii,  tcuahle  for  two  years, 

Oopioa  of  Qyllabuses  A  and  B,  and  all  Inromiatioti^  will  be  sc'nt  on 
application  to— 

JamkHi  MviK,  Siecftlarff^  14,  Hanover  Sqnarc,  Landoii,  W. 

Talogtaphic  Addn»R— '^Anocia,  Loadois.' 

THB  rVCORRniATKl) 

FROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
TAJ*IAR1W    HoAIf,    Wk^    K*:?*HIMaTf>S,    LfJKtKJN,    W. 

Chuirman.  qftke  Comvntlte—Slt  W.  Mathxr,  M.F* 

TVertintnrr— Mf.  C  0.  Mojoiekior*,  M.A. 

MrnrMrtf— Mr.  Ahthur  Q,  ByMoeme,  M.A. 

TRAINING  t:t H.LEGK  FOH  TKAClIERa.  FHncipal-mm  B.  L*wiiXNca. 

KIN DBKGAllTBN  AND  S<,  aOi->L,      Hwd  AT (ftrai—lliaii  A,  Yellasd. 

StudcntH   art!  tmitied    for  the  Kxam{iiatIoo«  of  the  National  Froebet 

Union ,  and  for  thi)  Uaivernlty  of  Cambridge  Teacberv'  Bxamiiiation,  and 

Special  OhiA'^cs  ai-e  held  in  atibjf>ct!^  rwiulred  for  Uie  Cambridge  Higher 

Looal  KwiiriUitttinnH. 

TWO  8(;iJi>I^AK.sHirS  of  £^1  t:ach,  t«nnble  fur  two  yean  at  the 
*IckititQte,  are  uUered  antituilly  to  Women  Stud(Mit»  %vhr>  have  paasert  one 
ortb«K3MmitMiUo3i»«pi*ciflca  iJt  Appeiidis  H  of  tlie  Onier  lu  Council  for 
tli«  RefiatiBtion  of  TeacheriL 

ProBpeetuiws  and  particntarx  regard inj?  the  Special  CUiHsen  and  tlie 
Scholarships  can  be  obtain«|  from  the  PatMctrAL, 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Gommittco  appotnlad  by  the  Teachem  Guild , 

OoUege  of  Ftvceptora,  Headmlatreaeea'  Aaeooiatiou^  AaaooiatloD  of 

Aaalatant-HiatreBaea,  and  Private  ScliooU'  AseooUttoiL.) 

Addrtt*—U,  Gowsa  SraiKT,  London,  W.O. 

Ei^rar— MiBB  ALICB  M    FOUNTAIN, 

Tliia  Agency  haJi  been  eatabHahed  for  the  pnrpoee  of  enabling  TeaoheiK 

to  Qnd  work  without  unneoeeaary  cuet.     All  loei)  have  therefore   been 

calculated  on  the  lowest  baala  to  c/>ver  the  working  eKpenaea, 

Headmiatreinefl  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parenta  reqnlring 
Teaoners,  or  Teachers  seeking  appointments,  are  Invited  to  apply  to  this 
Agency. 

Hany  Oiaduatea  and  Tiained  Teachera  for  Sctiools  and  Private  Famlllee  -. 
Vialting  TMcbers  for  Music,  Art,  and  othar  apocial  sabjeota;  Foreign 
Teachers  of  various  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teadiera  are 
on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  U  made  to  aupply  suitable  caudi- 
datea  for  any  vacancy. 
School  Partnenhjpa  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

Office  hours — d.dO-  a.m.  to  6.B0  p.m.  Hours  for  Interdewa  are  from 
lO.SO  am.  to  1  p.m,,  and  %  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Wednesdkya  to  1.30  p.tn.  only, 
when  the  office  iw  closwl. 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

V^  85,  CxAVKK  STarer,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 

{Ttlfgrt^kic  Addrtts — *"  DmASXALOS,  Lomdon."} 

Conducted  by  Miss  Lodisa  Brovgh.  Iste  Registrar  of  the  Teacher*' 
Guild|  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union,  Teacher!*' 
TtaiiuaK  and  RegiAiration  Society >  &c. 

Hiss  BRriUGH  supplier  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 
Teacbers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  SchooU,  Visiting  Teachers 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindcrenrien  Mistresses,  &c.,  as  well  as  English  and 
Foreign  Govertic-ises  for  Private  Families, 

No  charge  \k  nsAde  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  eETected. 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENT. 

A  Journal  devoted  chiefly  to  London  University 
Matters. 

An    exofiUetit    medium   for    advertieament    of 
POSTS  VACANT  and  WANTED. 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  t5th  of  each  month.     Price   Id- 


Yearly  Subscriptioiv,  Post   Free,  2s.  6d* 


Publishifijc  Office:    157,  Drury  Laire,  WX. 


FRENCH  REFORM  EXERCISES 

Oral,  Grammatical*  and   Written* 

Afi'  notr  issut'd  iritfi  ffu*  /olhjvi}uj  Ri/orm  Readers  ;  — 

AVENTURES  DE  CHICOT.  Edited  by  A. 

P(-ORIAK.   8«C"i|ftBl1illOM.     RpfO'i  ^»y  R  B.  KiRKMAN,  witl 

Mveral   nuw  fcatnreH  and    impr  \v   r^iady.      A  compietfli 

amnn'  of  (<;r.'iniMiar  crjiorfn;:  full  i  i  if  Junior  TjwalR,  l^iowei 

rfrnn<-'»t",  ^'^  ,  FM'iirU  MkLiiT't  tJK.lIf:  I i  •  iM'j.h'H,  U I u-^trste-J,  iis. 

LES  GAULOISETLES  FRANCS.   Becoo 

Kdltioii.  lt\HreiM'«*(n'ai'ly)i>y  K  U.  Kirkman,    Kor necoin lor  third  1 
of  Frunoh,  HI  I llust rations.  Is.  6d.     French  subject  n fatter  footnote 
N.B.  — Thi«  i^^-xt  hi,HlK.'vfi  acT<']>t^fi  as  an  alUTtiative  tti  the  Reader! 
(V*<13)  t..!  lit**  \\>I-.h  .Itdt"  r  fVniTu  it<* 

LE  ROI  DES  MONTAGNE8.  ByBDABoo 

l*i<ini»-ri*   I'ltrtip  Chfifi-    I,  v.     Svercisiirt  (rx*«(iy)  by   F.   B.   KiliKJijI 
Fn^Ticb  Nnbjrct  mtitlcr  fu<:>tnf>(is.>.     Illii«tration.^  by  GfrrrAVK  DotJL 

SAINT  LOUI&  yAited  by  E.  T.  Schoedelin.  WitkJ 
KverciN'n  (ready)  by  P.  B.  Kihilmak.  Oral  only  exeefit  in  BKerelae  l*J 
IliiiKitmted.     Fttfu^h  *»ub>ttmatl4»r  footnotM,  Is.  Sd. 

For  fall  aafgeatlona  u  to  method  of  uilnl  thcae  Bxarcliai*  a«a 

NOTE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  USING  A  READBI^ 

By  F;  B.  KtiHKMA.s.      3d. 

EXAMlMATIONSf  Ah  prerfcribtHl  boLika  are  now  ojitional,  theabov« 
readerHciui  U'  niMtJ  by  cAinlidatt^H  prt^[i«rlMg  for  Eictun]iiatlon»,  and  will 
prove  ore»lwci*l  value  to  thohtt  <(^ntcred  for  tHrai  TtHt"*. 

ILLUSTRATED  TERM    READERS. 

Frice  fkl.  r?»cli. 
Tlie  rollowlnit  aildltlozii  have  been  made  to  thti  popular  fl«rtes 

ELEMENTARY— PKTITS  CuNTES  UE  FK8S,  adopted  frum  firimin^i 
AndprrtHi.  &c..  by  W.  G,  llARnjo.  Very  oajiy,  AMF-i  KT  AMILKSJ 
AlOL,  by  MrH,  J.  yi.  Vhxkkk.  "  Two  of  tho  joont  tonolHng  ftt'nc*  of  thij 
oH  '  (rlmnaons  de  geate.'  '— xS^Ao^./mtufrr.  MIOULE  AND  UPPER.— VOL-i 
TAIRK:  ZADIG.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Kikku/in.  OanifuHy  i>ref>arc<l  fori 
School  \ut\  TKOtS  HKCITiS  DB  FKOldSAIlT.  Modomiiied  by  M* 
GUKaiTS  Nisrr.     With  [llnHlnitlonn. 

For  Cmnplete  Cafaloguf^  wrUe  to — 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W 

(NHurTottedliHiii  Cimrt  H-.wid  fVntral  i.'Hnlosi  Hiation,!. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSIH  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

BnppUeB  experienced  Teachers,  with  Unlvsralty  dlHtlBoyous  In  CLaflaica|l 

Matnf^matfc«,   Bngllnh    I^iigua{$»  and   Literature,    aiatory^    Eoononiio 

French,     German,  Italian  and  Scieaoe,    to    PUBLIG    II [I    PH1V4T 

BCHOOLa,  a« : 

m    JkSSIBTAnT  mSTRRSlEt. 

(S)    BESIDEHT   AKD   VISITINQ  TBACilSftfl  for  special  aufajectt. 

(BJ    LBCTUBERft, 

(4)  EXAHIKER8.  The  BKamlnationa  are  can  ducted  In  Public  anil 
Private  Schools  in  all  ftubjects  by  wrluen  paparii,  and  viv^l 
vtwt  by  Snamlneraof  ionj  profeasionai  ^Landing  and  «xcep* 
tlonal  eKparieoot. 

Application •!  to  be  made  to  U tea  Oat7Klth,  Bee,  4S,  Mall  CQiauibeiTl,| 
Kazuftntrt'^'  W 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERSj 

i3i  SouTHAMi'ToN  SrKBa-r,  Bloomsuukv  Squauk,  W.C» 
TaLKUjcAMs  :  '*  Koucatokio,  Ijokuon." 

/r<fM/mr^RKV,  F.  TAYLOR*  M.A,CCamab.> 

Low  commUsiona.     Liberal  diwrounl. 

Hcadntasters  having  vacaticiea  on  ibeir  atafTs  and  Aj>&i»taiit-Ma»ten 
»e«-ktng  appolnimenta  are  uked  lo  commianiaitc  with  the  Rrgistxak. 

Oflficc  hours,  ioR.nj»  lo  5  p.m.  ;  Saturdays,  to  a  m.  «o  1  p*iii,  Iniemews 
pjcncrally  Itelvkccn  tliesc  Kf>iinv.  Or  l>v  sptcinl  ir'P*iin(menl, 

CAREY'S  ''GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmeoted  by  a  Member  or  tbe 
University  nf  Catubridge. 

Post  8vo,   Cloth,   Price  7s. 

THE  .STATIONERS'  tV)MVANY,  hT,\Tu>NEitrt'  Hall,    LoNtK>y. 
With  30  OrigniJil  lHustratiouj^,     Price  2».  M. 

Tho    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH* 

A  Guide  to  Die  Prevention  and  Control  of  Dental  Dliaaaea. 

By  R.  DENiaON  FED  LET.  L.D.if  Enn.,  RR.C.8.BdiD., 

Dental  fjnrgeon  lo  the  Evelina  Hotipiul,  South vrarl^^ 

eV   TUa  &AMK   AUTHiiR. 

The    DI&B&SE8    OF    CHILDREH'S    TBISTH. 

Well  lllu«trated.     Price  7^.  tkl, 
SROG  A  CO.^  28R  and  2i*l,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
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Cambridgfe  University  Press. 

A  List  of  Books  suitable  for 
the   Preliminary,   Junior,  and    Senior  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  1904. 


PART  I. 

MRT  II. 

lellgioQS 
Iiowledge. 


Cambridge 

Bible 
)r  Schools. 


ReTised 
Version. 

Aoo<  Edition. 

fireek 
tetament. 

£ogllsh. 


Arikhraetlo  for  Behoola.  By  C.  Smith,  M.A.  With  or 
witliout  AnswetB.  3a.  6d.  Also  in  two  parts,  separ- 
ately.   28.  «ich- 

The  Church   Cateohlsm  Izplalotd.     By  the  Rev. 

A.  W.  KOBINSON,  B.O.     28. 

Th«  Prayer  Book  Bzplalnod.  By  the  Rev.  Pkrcival 
.Iackson,  M.A.  Part  I.— The  Daily  Offices  antl  the 
I.itany.    2a.  6d. 

The  Cambridtfo  Compuiloii  to  tho  Bible.  With 
Glossary,  Maps,  and  Ck)ncordance.  B<Iiterl  by  the 
Rfiv.  Prof.  LuMBY,  D.D.  I^rge  type  Bdition.  59. 
Editions  in  smaller  type,  8s.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  Is. 

The  First  Book  of  Kingiu  Edited  bv  the  Rev.  J.  R 
LuMBT,  D.  D.    28.  net    Smaller  Edition.     Is. 

The  Goipel  acoordintf  to  BL  Matthew.  Edited  by  the 
Hev.  A.  Garb,  M.A.    28.  net.    Bmaller  Edition.    Is. 

The  Act!  of  the  Aeoittos.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

LUMBY,     D.D 

Edition.    Is. 


Latin. 


Upoi 

Wi 


LuMBY,    D.D.     With   4   Maps.     8s.    net.     Smaller 


The  Bplitles  to  the  Theualonlani.  Edited  ^.by  the 
Rev.  Q.  O.  FiMDLAY,  D.D.     Is.  6d.  net. 

St.  Matthew:  the  Revlied  Yenlon.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  for  the  n«e  of  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Garb, 
M.A.     With  3  Maps.    is.  6d.  net. 

The  Goipel  aocordin^  to  St.  Matthew  In  Greek* 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Oabb,  M.A.    4s.  Od. 

The  Blemeots  of  Englieh  Grammar.   By  A.  S.  Wsarr, 

M.A.    2s.  6d. 
Bngliih  Grammar  for  Beglnoen.    By  A.  S.  West, 

M.A.     Is. 
Key  to  Wett*i  Blementi  of  BoglUh  Grammar  and 

En^llih   Grammar   for   Be^nnen.     By  A.  S. 

West,  M.A.    3s.  Hd.  net 
Ootllnei  of  the  History  of  the  Bngllsh  Lantfnaie. 

By  T.  N.  TOLI.EB,  M.A.    4s. 
Beott.  -Marmlon.    Edited  by  J.  Howard  B.  Mastkr- 

MAN,  M.A.    28.  6t\.  [PreHminary  and  Juniors. 

Scott.— Kenllworth.     Bdite<l  by  J.  H.  Plathkr,  M.A. 

2s.  6d.  [Junior*  and  Seniors, 

Lamb*i  Tales  firam  Bhakeepeare':  Tempest,  As  You 
Like  It,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  King  Lear,  Twelfth 
Night,  Hamlet  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
J.  n.  Flather,  M.A.    Is.  fld.  [Preliminary. 

Bhakeipeare.-  Kin]|  Biohard  the  Second.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Verity,  mT A.    Third  EdiUon.    Is.  6d. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Elementary  Commereial  Geography.  A  Sketch  of 
the  Commodities  and  the  Countries  of  the  World. 
By  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.  New  Edition.  Enlarged, 
is.  dd. 

An  Jltlai  of  Commereial  Geography.  By  J.  G.  Bar- 
tholomew, F.R.G.8.  Witli  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  H.  R.  Mill.    8a. 

k  Short  Hlitory  of  the  Bzpanilon  of  the  Britiah 
Empire.  By  W.  H.  Woodward,  Christ  Ghorch, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  With  10  Maps. 
Cloth,  4s. 

An  OntUne  Hlitory  of  the  British  Empire  firom 
laOO  to  1902.    By  the  same  Author.    Is.  tid.  net. 

Caesar.— De  Bello  GaUleo,  Books  lY.  and  Y.  Edited 
by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.     is.  6d.  [Juniors. 

Caesar.— De  Bello  Galileo.  Books  lY.  and  Y.  Edited, 
with  Vocabulary,  by  B.  S.  Shuckburqh,  LittD. 
is.  6d.  each  MMTJLft       [Juniors. 

Yerga— Aeneldf  Book  L  Edited  by  A.  Sidowick,  M.A. 

Is.  fld.  ^         [Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Another  Edition,  by  the  same  Editor,  with  Vocabulary. 
I8.6d. 


UUn 

(continued). 


Qmt 


The  Story  of  the  KIntfi  of  Rome. 
Edwards,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

Cioero.— Pro  Le^e  Manilla. 

M.A.     Is.  (kl. 
Cloero.— Pro  Archia  Poeta. 

LiltD.     Revised  Edition. 


Edited  by  G.  M 
[Preliminary. 


Livy.-Book  YI. 

28.  6<i. 

Xenophon.— Anabaili,  Book  III. 
ulary,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A. 

Xenophon.— Anabaili,  Book  III. 
TOR,  M.A.    2a. 

Homer.— Odyiiey,  Book  X. 
M.A.    2!4.  M. 


Eiiited  by  J.  C.  Nicol, 
[Seniors. 

Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid, 
[.S^ior». 


French. 

German. 

Hatbematics. 


Drawing. 


Natural 
Science. 


Edited   by  F.   H.   Marshall,  B.A. 

[Seniors. 

Edited,  with  Vocab- 

Is.  6d.        [Juniors. 

Edited  by  A.  Pre- 

[Juniors. 

Edited  by  G.  M.  Edwards, 

[Seniors. 

Homer.— Odyiiey,  Book  XI.    E<lited  by  J.  A.  Nairk, 

M.A.    28.  [Seniors. 

Plato.— Crlto  and  Eathyphro.    Edited  by  J.  Adam, 

LittD.    2s.  tkl.  each.  [Seniors. 

Sophocles.— Antigone.  With  a  CommenUry  abridged 
ftpoiu  the  large  edition  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  by  E.  S. 
Shuckbuhgu,  LittD.    48.  [Seniors. 

Dumas.— La  fortune  de  d*Artagnan.  Edited  by  A.  R 
Ropes,  M.A.    28.  [JHniors. 

Brckmann-Chatrian.  — Madame   Th^r^se.     By  the 

same  Editor.    8s.  [Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Anderson,  Blfht  Stories  firom.  Edited  by  Walter 
RippMANN,  M.A.    2s.  Od:  [Juniors. 

Kohlraosch.— Das  4ahr  1818  (The  Year  1813X  Edited 
by  J.  W.  Cartmell,  M.A.    2a.  [Seniors. 

BlemenUry  Geometry.    Practical  and  llieoreticaL    By 

C.  Godfrey,  M.A.,  ami  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A.    38.  fld. 

Or  in  Two  Volumes— Vol.  I.    (Experimental  Course,  and 

Books  L  and  ILX  28.    Vol.  IL    (Books  III.  and  IV.), 

28. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  January  in  b  parts,  Is.  each. 
Answers  to  the  Examples  will  be  ready  in  January,  price 
^  4d.,  post  free. 

A  Key  is  in  preparation. 
Baelld*s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Books  I.— Vl.,  and 
XL,  XiL  Edited  by  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.  5s. 
Books  I.  and  li..  Is.  6d.  Books  HI.  and  IV.,  la.  fld. 
Books  V.  and  VL,  is.  (kl.  Books  XL  and  XIL,  Is.  fld. 
Also  Books  I.-IV.,  38.  Books  L-VL,  48. 
Blementary  Algebra.    By  W.  W.  Rouse  Bali^  M.A. 

4s.  (id.  ^ 

An  Blementary  Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry. 
By  E.  W.  HoBsoK,  8c D.,  F.ItS.,  and  C.  M.  Jessop, 
M.A.    48.  fld. 
Plane  Trigonometry.    By  8.  L.  Loney,  M.A.    Fifth 
Edition.    78.  fld.    Or  in  Two  Parts. 
Part    1.    Up  toand  including  the  Solution  of  Triangles. 

5s. 
Part  IL— Analytical  Trigonometry.    3s.  6d. 
BlemenU  of  Statlci  and  Dynamici.    By  a  L.  Lonev, 
M.A.    Eighth  Edition.    7s.  (}d.    Or  in  separate  Pkrts : 
Elements  of  Statics.    4s.  Od.     Elements  of  Dynamics. 

88.  fld.  .  ' 

Blementi  of  Hydroitatlci.  By  the  same  Author.  48.  fld. 
Kechanlci  and  Hydroitatlci.    By  a  T.  Glazebrook, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.    8s.  fld. 
Also  separately:   Dynamics,  4s.     Statics,    3s.     Hydro- 
statics, 3s. 
Geometrical  Drawing   With  Notes  and  Examples.    By 
W.  H.  Blythe,  M.A. 
Part   L— Plane  and  Elementary  Solid.    28.  fld. 
Part  I L— Solid  or  Descriptive  Geometry.    28. 

Heat  and  Lifht.    An  ElemenUry  Text  Book,  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  for  Colleges  and  Schools.    By  R.  T. 
Glazebrook,  M. A.,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo,  Tis. 
Also  separately :  Heat,  3a.    Light,  38. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  the  same  Author. 
Oown  Svo,  7s.  Od. 


A  List  of  New  and  Standard  Books  for  Schools  will  be  sent  on  application. 


London:  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
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Some  of  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


THE      FRENCH      LANGUAGE. 


GRAMMARS    AND    CLASS    BOOKS. 


Eugene's  Th«  Student's  Comparative    Grammar  of  tho 

French    LatiguAKf.  wilh  an    Mi«^.r«cAl  t^^ettli  of  rbi*  Format  Ion  of 
French,     For  the  \ise  of  Puliltc  Sfhooh,     M,(th  S\cr(ise«i,     liy  G. 
Kuoif:^K  F«»!iActiT,  Utfl  French  M^sler,  WcHtrulMBter  School*    *J2nd 
reriA***!      sq«4rr  rjown  svo,  cluth.   >*.      Or 


KdlUoti,   thoroughly 
ietvir*t«)y,  OrAfnmii*r, 

•*Theji|  'his  IK  in  it^i'lf  a  n{^n  th«t  great 

iiilvii&c«  M  '  iO'lfra  tm  wi'll  as  tjfaticit^nt  lan^ 

KnapK,.       :  m  »11  Rrknlilically  clw*sJI)pd  uoU 

Qik{tUined Ml ,  hu^4  uu  ^  IUm>L.  i*  oiiit-  that  wh  call  Mtrotigly  recommAntl 

for  luwt  in  the-  hifitHer  rorini!)  uf  large  9chool'4."—£r/i(ri«<t>nfaZ  TtivM-x, 

'*C«rUlnl]r  4l«w<rv»  to  njtk  AiiiotiK  the  bei«L  of  otir  Blemeiitary  Freoch 

Bugenc's  French  Mattiod.  Elt-ntcrtUry  Freuch  Lw»oti».  Eauy 
Rufija  iiipl  Kxftihfji  \ttv^yiiTAi\)ty  to  the  *' Stmlwhl  «  Oompftretive 
Kmiich  Gmintnai,       By  thr  wine  Aathor,     Itlh  Kdilion.    C^jwn  bvo, 


Hafg-Brown  (Harold  S..  If  .A.). 

Exerciws,     Crown  nvu.  eluth.  ]:».  «kl. 


Prencli  Ptiraaes  with 


"  The  object  of  thi*  rolkt'tioo  of  nils*  VLt.d  ph^lM^«  is  to  prt^eiit  to 
Kngltati  piipiJH  h<vrn«  uf  the  more  cgmnioii  forma  of  French  idiom  frt>m  an 
English  HtantJiioii>t,  lud  not  nn  is  dotti'  In  ho  nmiiy  excelieivL  worWn  by 
l"'renchmf.'n  from  a  rr**nclii  point  of  view/ 

Roget  <P.  F.).    First  Steps  In  Frenob  History,  Literature 

and  Phllolo^'jr,  SimjcIoJIv  prifitarFrl  for  the  UniVfrHiticB,  Local,  Ariuy, 
ami  othfit  E\jiininatiuL7>  by  F.  F.  Rw-Kr.  of  Geneva  L'niverinily,  and 
Sate  Lcrtiuer  on  the  French  I^ii^ntHKi;  and  Litarattxruand  {)n  Hornative 
PhiloU'^y  im  thr*  Uiilveraity  of  St.  AQdr*>Yr«.  3rd  EdlUon.  With 
Map,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  •'•->. 

'•  llii*  mfliitial  wilt  bn  a  boon  to  many  who  Itave  neither  tunc  Dor  Incli- 
natloit  to  work  thniu^^h  j  large  volunie  on  thr  hi*itory  <if  Fre'iicli  lllt'ratnrv, 
but  who  yet  df'.'<ilre  To  obtain  n  kJ-vHuk-dme  !«Ti(11rient  U*  »niablt>  them  to 
piintun  lltilii   Iht'ir  rc^udin^  *>f    pieiich    pro***  j«tnl   pu+*lry,  '— ^^/ucnci^j^fril 


READERS.     COMPOSITION,     AND     TEXTS. 


Delbos.-Tlie  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader^  foi  th. 

iiHAiif  piiMi,:  Scli'H'W.  I.  — FuHt  Vwir;  Anrorlutrr^,  Tub'H,  Hi*«loH«il 
PJrcp*.  Kditcd  with  No^-s  :uid  a  comptpfj^  S<>c>»b»rljiry<  b^  Lkos 
DBMiO«,  M,A.,  laic  of  King's  Colie|<;e,  London.  IL'th  E<Jltion.  lilfl  pp. 
Crown  bvo,  cloth,  'J*. 

DelbOB— The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader*    11- 

SiHotirl   Yciu  :    IIi^Loricjd   Puk^'h  ai.d   Tale-..     L^<  i^i,    <Hti   Kdltion 

Crown  8vo,  il'jth,  ?>, 
♦•  Tlii«  w  a  verj'  liali^factiiry  lulleetion  fi-oin  the  bt-st  nnthor*,  walceted 
with  prwit  earn  and  aoppliod  with  adt^iuato  notes, . .  A  thoroughly  good 
bookof  Ihii  kind  *hould,  in  r*ct.  b.*  calculaU'd  tr»  injipirea  t«»te  for  litem- 
tiire  in  the  ntudont »  mind.  Thr  volnnifw  edilcd  by  M.  Delbos  f«!rly  uie^t 
lhi«  reqnlreuient,  '  -/onn»ai  0/  /vrfurti/ion. 

Bolelle     (Jas.)     French      Compos  It  ion      through      Lord 

MjM?aulMy'(i  Kiis:li?^h.  Kdited,  willi  J^'trjj,  HinrH.und  ttitrodiittion,  by 
.I^JiSx  BolRM  a,  a  A.,  (Univ.  tiJitl),  N«niur  French  Mftster,  llulwich 
College^  &C.,  Ac,     Crown  svn,  rloth.  a-s.  j>er  volmnt'. 

Vol.  I.— Frederick  the  Great.    Jnd  Edition.    Vol.  It.— "Warren 

Hftstin^fi.    V..L  HL-i.ord  Clive. 

Victor    Hugo.— Les    Mlaerabtes.       U*^    PrinciiMiux    fepl«o*ie». 
Edited,   vriih   Liffe  and  Ni>t«ai,   by  JA>ii£H  Ht^IiMOf^  Heniur    French 
MuHtfT.  Dniwich  Collegr,    2  voIh.    Cn.wn  Svo,  cloni,    Kach,  Sa,  t5d. 
*•  Miiy  be  ijrononnce^l  a  Jiiieceai*.    The  ncdectiou   has  been  iniKb*  with 
judpneot^  and  llif»  notCiH  arc  ^i^A,"—AthefUKum. 

**A  worthy  jiddittoR  to  our  stock  of  Fnmch  rcadirjK  bo<'ks,  which  will 
bf;  w(dcoinfHl  hv  niiinberlewi  iiuuilera. . . , .  W,  Boldh-'s  tiote^  ans  fall  aiid  to 
th*  iKilnt.  his"  phtlolu^^'y  Itt  Bound,  and  hit  tran*latioii*  Idloinatic.''— 
Juunial  cj  Iidutution. 

Victor  Hugo.-Motre  ^ame  de  Paris.    Adapted  for  the  UHjof 

.S<!hOQj«  aiipl  Colh'g^'s.     Ily  J.  UoIkli  k,  H.A.,  Senior  French  UttAiev 

Uulwlth  College.     "J  vols.     Crown  **vo,  cloth.     Each,  3a. 

'•  Hii*   note*   abound   in   ^o'xi   renderini.**  of  •enteTicei  and  pbmaca, 

opjiorttiTie   reinarka  on   tho   proj^r  meunltiga  t>f  word*,   and    historical 

iTifoniuition  necewury  to  elucidate  the  tevt"— .4tAen<niiM. 


THE     GERMAN      LANGUAGE. 


QRAMMARS    AND    CLASS    BOOkS, 

Welssa^a  Complete  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German 

Lailivage.  wilh  Kv'Tr-is*-.  ou  Cutu*  rHutJoii.  },Hlei>,  Po<.'iris,  and 
Trerfi!ie«,  *Vc,  itli  Eiiitmn,  alTuost  intirtly  rewritten.  Crown  i<vo, 
cloth,  *^^. 

Welsse's  Short  Guide  to  German  Idioms;  bolnj:  a 
OollccUon  of  the  Idioms  inoMt  in  usf  ;  ^dllt  Exjuiiitiation  Fapvr^. 
Cloth,  ^>, 

Apel's  Short  and  Praotioal  German  Grammar  for  BeKiD 
nwrn,  with  Copious  Kxainpl^^  iiud  Bxer^iaifB.  !Ji-d  Ediliott  l:2mOf 
eltith,  2^.  i^-h 

Ahn's  Germ^an  Method  by  Rose.    A  Neu  Edit  Iriu  uf  the  i^ruulnr* 

Book,  with  .1  ^lipjjlinii^nl  ron'^istinj;!'  of  niodi^In  of  Conjugation,  a 
1  lib  lie!  for  ail  Re^niUir  iHsNnnanl  Mud  lrie<j;ul«r  Verbs,  ltulen  on  tha 
Prfpositjonii,  &v,,  &c.  By  A.  V.  ItoHk.  Two  0(UiiiM*if  In  one  VoL 
Cloth,  n».  (id. 

Firtit  Ooomc.    Cloth,  Jls. 

ThJH  Kdltlon  haa  ft  vulnablc  odditiou  by  Kmc,  whtcii  U  cop^Tigbt. 

Key  to  thf  Kxerciaes,     rjnto,  sewed,  {s«l. 

Bchiutter's  German  Class  Book.  A  Conrtte  of  lnntroction 
biuseil  on  Itcfki^rV-  .Sy«tein,  and  no  arran^i^ed  ii»  lo  cvhlblt  Ih*-  Melf 
dcvHopuient  of  the  Langnn^c.  nud  itn  nffiniticH  with  Mie  Bagll<>h.  By 
Fr.  SiiiLi'TTKR,  itoyal  Military  Acacb^tuy,  Woolwich.  Itli  Bdltioii. 
iJmo,  cloth,  :»»,    (Key,  -«.) 


READERS.    TEXTS.    AND   DIALOQUES. 

Holler  (A.).— A  German  Reading  Book.  A  CompAuion  to 
Schlotti^ra  liemiau  CIans  Rook,  With  a  co*iipkte  Vocabularj. 
New  Edition,  correcled  to  the  otnctal  Cferuian  8i>elling.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2t. 

Hlokle*  An  Sasy  German  Reading  Rook*  With  Outljuu  of 
Uniumiar,  Ac.  ity  W.  J.  lln  kik,  M.A..  at.  Jobn'a  CollcKe^  Cani- 
bridge,     fsvo,  cloth,  Is.  Ud- 

Weleee's    Mew    Con  versa  tional    Exercises    In    German 

Compofltlion.  Willi  ciHHphlr  Hiilix  and  Dirvrlioi]?*,  with  full 
reff^reiieeii  to  his  (Jermim  GiiMimur,  ;]itl  Edition.  12ino,  cloth, 
»«.  Od. ;  Key,  ^m. 

Welsse.     A    Short  Guide  to  German   Idioms.      Bebg  a 

Colleclton  <if  the  Miom^^  TorM  in  u»e ;  with  Kxinnlimtioii  Fkpeni. 
3rd  Edit  on.      Cloth.  -2>, 

Welsse's  Elements  of  German.  With  a  Cotynse  of  KtcerciMut 
inNtructiug  ID  jtimpler  cou^totition,    2nd  Kdition.    Clgth,  8a. 


Educational  Catalogue  ^to$t  free  uixm  a}rpUcation, 


WILLIAMS   &    NORGATE,    14,    Henrietta    Street,    London,  W.C. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


Educational    Catalosrye    post 
A      NEW      GEOMETHY 


free    on    application. 

LINES. 


ON      MODERN 

ELEMENTARY     GEOMETRY. 

By  W.  M.  BAKER,  M.A.,  Moid  master  of  the  Military-  and  Civil  Department  at  ChelteDbam  ColJege,  and 
A*  A.  BOURNE,  H.A.,  Head  Mathcmjitical  Master  oa  tbe  Claaaical  Side  at  Cheltenham  College. 


Thi$  Book  is  now  publishid  in  the  followittg  furm9 : 


\m — ContAining  Xhv  * 
villi «  nr«r  ctiApter  oo  K\\» 
ad  I L -Cm 


Ui 


il.aad  IL-OrnUi 

IMlttoa.    U.  «M. 

BaalU  I^IIL— ConUininRf  the  nul^wt  matter  of  (SocImI.  Ijook  L,  Book 
flL*  Pror-  '  '  -  '  M  '  rV.,  Props.  lA  witL  ■  new  chtptw  od  Kuy 
KnvT|m<  "iiflrftphii.     Klflh  Edition.     In.  i»i, 

Bo^ka  1  xixiiuii  th*'  snlfi**ct  m»ti.»r  i>r  Euclid,  Book  L, 

Ph*r  I's.   l-'U;and  Book  IV,,  Props*   1-&.     Withil 

•c  .:,  l\\^  subjw't  muttiir  of  Bud  id.  Book  L  (3S-4&) 

fttrf  c."  .  -  11     111    ,n,,|,  i^.     With  a  i^hnpter  on  <}r»ph9,     !2a,  thi. 

Artswen  to  th*  NtuneTit?al  %.iA  Mctmumtion  EMniple*.     fWl. 


Complete,     Crown  8vo,     Third  Editioo.    41.  6d. 

Baokl  l.-tV.— C4>i>Ulhif}}t  Xht'  «nbj««t  roftit4»r  of  Knolkd,  Uookn  l.-iV.,  ^ 
witli  »  ttt'H'  ctiaptrir  ou   SjMy  KxprHitifintal  OiK>m4rtr>   ftnd  on  Gnt^Ha.; 

I'OMflll     R^KtiOM,     s». 

Bookft  UK  and  IV.    f_\)oUm)ikK  i\w  «tilO«ct  nmtUr  of  Budid,  BooktJ 
11.^  Ill  ,  41^0  IV.     With  a  •  TiApt^r  on  nmplif.     Ih.  (hi 

Book!  IV.-VIL— Ou&Ulnlnif  Lli«  •ut^rri  nt&tt^t  of  Bnetid.  Book  II.  ;J 
BfHjk  ML.  Prop*.  li.  .IT  ;  B^wjk  IV,,  Pr«|w,  i^A^^  ;  Borjk  VL ;  aiid  Book  3CK|' 
w(tb  «  M»ctloh  on  tbf  inrfaoc*  mp»iI   vn}«ifri«»  of  .Solid  FlKiuDi.    SecoHd 
Itilltlob.    3s, 

Books  V*-VII.— Coiitalnihg  tb^  •Tit^«>r1   nwtt^  of  BocUd,  Book»  VI. 
And  Xf,^  wiili  1  aiKrt^oii  on  tht*  nnrf1arei>  and  vuliuti«ia  or  Solid  Klgtim^^l 
Sa,  fid.  *« 

Jl  Pull  Kej  Oft.  ii«t.  or  Kfty  lo  Booki  I.-1V.  St.  6d*  ott. 


ELEMENTARY  GRAPHS.     Reprinted  from  the  above.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition,     6d.  net. 

Third  Edihon.     Crown  8vo,  with  or  without  Anawers,     3s, 

EXAMPLES     IN     ALGEBRA. 

By  G«  O.  TUGKEY,  M.A.,  A&sii^tant  Master  at  Charterbou^s  latg  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
**Tlrt»l«a  very  good  coll'f»ctlon,  bim)  lany  l*y  r^M^^iruuHTKle'li  wiUtout  rpj^«rvrtlion." — SfHutf* 
-Til*  wl«i-tinn  f.f  rtxafi*].!.-  n^A  tlie  onlir  'jf  the  phajtli-r?*  uudotibWidly  pl*te  the  boA  U\  111  ftdvance  of  auy  ftt  preMDt  «ti«ting."— /.'wirrfian 


EXAMPLES  IN 


Crown  8vo,  with  or  without  Answers,     is.  6d, 

PRACTICAL   GEOMETRY  AND 


MENSURATION- 


By  J.  W.  MARSHALL,  M.A.,  and  G.  O.  TUCKE Y,  M.A,  Aiiaibtaut  Mai»ters  at  Cbarterbous^}. 


B  E  ILi  IL. '  S 


In  Two  Parts.    Crown  8vo.    13.  6d.  emch. 
FRSNCIC      COUJRSd.      With    Namerous    Illustrations. 

By    PERCY    ATHERTON,    M.A„  AsaisUut  Master  at  Haileybury  College. 
*'Th*  l«a«oiiBiuie^  thomiij,'h1y  pro;4ri'^.«|v«iiM>l  >\ci?i<*linKly  iritt'ltJ^E  r     iri  tl^-^ir  polnU,     The  ♦elei.tiona  foi  n-tliii;,'  c-whimi*  th*  wvW  c^hocieti,  uml  Ui» 
—  ^n  CT^mmar  nnt  only  PompUlr  the  book  liut  lKr1|!i  towards  lt^  vihn*  an  n  tajiclilng  mtHliom.     Jn  eviTjr  »rns*'  th"  vtjlu'nr*  u  4  soco.»ii4,  atid  wc  look 
iM  sei*t>tM)  coiinie.       Ilif  printing,  itiioitratiijiia  m\\4  M;rni*ni1  AppcnrmucM  of  tli<*  book  will   i»ak*  It  popaltir  ttuouif  young 

i-acbei  to  eocnhihe  tTi»  iA*\  and  the  new  metbodN-^ntl  in  Knimtnar  anil  flii«iicy  of  »p«*>ClL "— T»mM. 
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WLITAliI.E    FOR 


8UITAHLK    FOR 


Cambridge   Local    Examinations,    1004.  '     Oxford    Local    Examinations,    1904. 


■OTB&  OW  8HAiL£SPE*R£^8  RICH ABD  II.      liy    1.    In  »,    IUhnki^, 

B  A.      1  s 
C4LBAR-DE  BBLLO  OALUCO.  Book  IV.    Bdit«d,  with  rnt-mdoctioD. 

Note*,  Exen-i^cj*.  and  Vocabulnry,  Ly  Rwv.  A.  W.  Uihxot,  M.A,«Ile«d- 

BiftMirr  of  Ubtiat  s  HoHpiiaU     Wltb  ftuiucfxnif*  llhiHtr»tlona  and  MaCH. 

I<k  t«l.  {littl*  IlluttnUeti  VUu9ic$.) 

TfmBslAtton.    u. 

CiUiB— DB  BBLLO  OALLICO.  Bo«Lik  V.  Ed  KM  by  A.  RxYNOLm, 
ILJL.,  jLMistADt  IfiiMUr  at  MtTchaot  Taylurj*  Wrh<H>l.  With  Intro- 
•tarti(.«i,  Notes,  and  Vocabulitrj,  and  niimt^rona  Illustrationi  and 
M«}«.     !«.  ed.  {BtU't  tttutlnited  CloMict.} 

:^7^ —  TfmnftUtlon.    i**. 

fEBBII*— AEBEID.  Boole  I.  Bditf<d,  with  IntroducUoti,  Not^'a,  and 
Voi^t.iili.rj,  by  thf-  Rev,  B.  H,  S.  Bul-ott,  M,A.,  AaaicUnt  llaater  at 
r*nlwich  Coll*^!?*-.     Wtlh  nuiiierou*  lllujdmti.ma,     ItL  M. 

TrmoBl&clon.    li.  (n^Us  Ilbutmitd  CYawi<».) 

UVT-iri.     Kdii*.J  by  K,  S.  WnvMOifTH,  M.A.,  and  G.  F.  Hamilton, 

H.A,     With  HUlorical  Introdoction,  Llfr  of  Livy,     Notf^H  and  Map, 

Tranil«tlon.    1«, 

PtATO—CBITO.  Edited,  with  Xnteaiind  Inlroduclion,  by  W.  WAii.vKR, 
n,.l»      !•-  «d.  w  » 

Tranalatlon,    la. 

PLITO  EUTHYPHRO.  &lit«d,  with  Notea  And  Introciuctlon,  by  U.  H. 
Wr.  »  -.  «  .1       Itiinl   EiHtion.     tk-*. 

ICBOPHOB'S  ANABASIS.  Book  III.  Bdlu*^I,  with  IidiYxluetinn, 
N*jr!.-..  and  VtxaUulary,  by  K.  C.  MAiicitANT,  M.A.  Willi  nuinrron.^ 
tllu*1ral}rrTrs        ]*.  uL  (ftfil*  Itlttrtratgti  afiMitti.) 

TriLnslatlon.    i>. 

itPHOCLES  ANTltiOMB.  Kdit«d,  with  IntradurtJon  and  Noti»i,  by  0. 
i<     Wii  >,    MA      With  numerous  11  Uuitraltmifl,    ^m.  M. 

Tranal&tlon.    u  (Hrils  Itiwitrtttetl  Vlmtikt.) 

•SUitB-LBS    FEVBES   SAYANTES.     Kditc^l   by  M.   OAnc,  with 

^— -—  Trt&niUtion.    u. 

Wmiitra  maid  of  ORLEARS.     edltMl,  with  Sngli-h  Not«n,  by 
I*    Wripr,  V  WAOsnn.     Tlikd  EditiMiu     li.  Od. 
Tmnilatloo.    Is, 


Dy  T.   iJt n    HAajficTT, 


NOTES  OH   SHAKESPEARB  S  RICHARD  II. 

B.A.     l«. 

BOTES   OB    SHAM ESPE ABB'S   AS   YOU    LIKB   IT.       Dy  T    Bvtt 

U\nsr.Tr,  B.A.     i;*. 

ROTES  OR  SHAKESPEARE'S  HABLBT.  tiy  T  Dm-  Uarm^ti,  RA.  ia. 

POPE'S  ESSAY  OB  CRITICISM  AMD  OTHEB  WORKS.  Bditi^,  wilh 
lulrocjutttitm  aucL  Notw,  by  K,  Dbioutox.  Pap«»r  oovm,  la.  lid.; 
clotb.  '2h.  'HJ. 

GfiSAR-DE  BBLLO  OALLICO.      Book  HI.      Edit^hl,  with  iLtrodtie- 

tiou,  NiiLt'*,  Knjrc.i**'^,  »n*l  V'M!abnlary,  b)  F.  H,  (jOt>ij>,  M,A.,  llnad- 
iimwter  of  Plymouth  CollcjiSi^  an<l  G.  M.  Gwvtukr,  M,A.,  AMMlaUnt 
Maiitorat  Plymouth  CJSolN-ge,  With  niimerfm*  lllnntratloiiw  and  Maua. 
la.  (Id.  (IklVif  HtMtrvtt^  CtoMlca,) 

Tr«nilAtloii.    i«. 

VEBOIL- ABBBID.  Book  I*  EUitrd.  with  Introduction,  Notw,  tuul 
Vonibiilaiy,  by  the  Hev.  B,  H.  S,  Enrxm,  M.A.,  Af*>tlBtUnt  Muster  tt 
imlwich  Colh'VT*.     With  mimeroui*  Ulu,Mt«tioni.     1h,  tlil. 

— -— Tr*n»lAt!on.    i«^.  (iuUt  iUu^ratt<t  Okmtm,} 

HOBAOB—ODBS.  Book  1.  Edited,  with  rntroductiun,  Kotea,  mod 
Vocabubry,  by  l'.  G.  Bottis**,  B.A.,  AiMtatant  MujitcT  at  St-  PkuVa 
SchooL     With  nuni4*niiiii  liliiatmtion*,     t«.  M, 

TrftQBlAtlon.    la.  {tUU't  fUHMrat€dCUu$it».y 

LUQIAl-VERA  HISTOftlA.  Billtcil,  with  Introdqction,  Ntdeii,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  H.  K.  Vatgs,  0.A.,  late  OUuttfcal  Hdholar,  Bxottr 
Culb'ge,  Uxfonl.     With  nunierowa  llhmtrati«ns.     1*.  <5d. 

(^Mt'i  nitt4lnited  Clatriet,} 

PLATO-GRITO.    Edited  by  W.  Waoxrh,  PkO.    'i».  (Vl. 

— Tr&nilatlon.    \n. 

AESCHYLUS-PERSAE.    Edl1«4  by  F.  A.  Pai.iCY,  V.A.,  LL.I>.     la,  M. 

BURIPIDBS-ALCESTIS.  Bditod,  with  Intnxluctioii,  Notra,  and  Vo- 
catjulary.  by  E.  U.  Bi.akchvv^  M.A.,  H«iid'ma.Ht«'r  «r  8ir  W.  BorUwi 

Ncbixil,  tiftiit  Mini i'W.     With  nnrnfrottji  IMUi^tratiunA.    '>*. 

TratlsUtlon.    1?^.  {B<n'!^  Uluftrattti Claak»,y 


London:    GEORGE    BELL    &    SONS,    York    Street,    Covent    Garden. 
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JOHN  BALE,  SONS  &  DANIELSSON,  Ltd. 


Third  Edition. 

Adopted  as  Text-book  m  Swedish  Oymnamtfci  by  "The  British 
Coltese  for  Phytic  at  Education/' 

Tbi«  Book  ii  pUced  oti  tLn  RwiuJsitJoTi  Li^t  of  tht*  LQudou  ScbOOl  Boor^L 

Sobool   Gymnastics    on    the    Swedtsh    Systein. 

A  Handbook  of  FI».vn1ca1  Exe«ffiarw  Tor  EI»nin;nUry  Si'liootn,    By  Alla^ 

Bkohak,  of  tlu*  lioyal  «i>T)ni*«Uc(>ianil  limUlutt',  SU)ckliulm  ;  I^te 

Ori^iilslng  MaalQr  of  Physical  Exerclsw.  Lo  the  Scho«»I  Bofinl  for  Unv- 

tioti.     Crown  Bvo,  TiO  pp.^  cloth  lettervHl,  8i«  fl<L,  with  Q  DiAjjamii 

and  ti2  Pigiiraa. 

•'..,.     For  unit  tchcl  AuffvM,  1M95,  the 

Higher  (irxtni  for  lyiffripiinf  I  to  atiu  S^ot^t 

in  whidi  prorisioii  has  not  6r»  ,  fhtt  /orinMtmc- 

Htm  in  Sui«di»h  or  othtr  tiHil,  <  r  .  -    ,  rr,  r^        ... 

(The  Education  Oep  Zode  of  Resulationt  for 

Da,  I.,  1895.) 


HrnClitK^   or   ILLttSTRATloN, 

TIlia  book  haa  bcwn  carofully  re%'iw1  atid  ttiany  chaptcra  re-wriiten  ;  It 
ia  folly  illustrated,  the  inu«tnitioii«  bciitg  nearly  all  rtew  arid  many 
freah  aiibjecta  addfd.  Unit  filueidating  pach  rnov«mt»iit  It  whoiihi  tm  Jin  the 
bands  of  every  teacher.  It  \a  tnel;!  and  conrlnely  uTitteu^  ai  tbo  same 
time  giving  a  cl«ir  gnuip  of  the  t^ubj^Kst.  and  conlainci  Id  prDgroAHive 
Tablm  for  the  haq  of  the  tearher,  and  suitable  for  all  Htandants. 

Fcap.  Svn^  pnr«  It*  M*  net,  pcHit  freei  li.  84. 

Motherhood.     By  Chas.  J,   Glasson,  M.D,,   M.RC.S., 

L.ttC.P.tAUi(i.— '^Tbifl  little  liandbnok  containn  valuable  advice  to  Ihoee 
young  girlfl  who  are  jiint  abfut  to  get  married,  or  Have  entered  upon  that 
Htate  a«  youfiK  wive»4.     Adviro  to  motliera  in  regard  to  their  daughters. 

regard  to  tneir  tntiH iiuj,  —  JixiMkct  (nnii  Pj(?Iac;i!, 

Medloal  Inspection  of,  and  Physical  Bduoation 
Id,  Secondary  Schools*  With  TaWes  of  Statnr*>.  Wcijjljt, 
StrenK'th,  mil  rtir"*t  (JirtU  ol  Children  and  Adult*  of  both  ^xm. 
Time  and  Di' i  'ijihlesp  ice,  for  Pre|iafatory,  High,  and  Public  Schtxilji. 
By  Ch ARISES  IkiiU£tiii4,  F.RC.S,     Price  2i, 

New  Series  of  Anatomical   £«eoture   Dta^pams 

(GopyrtRht).     For  Fbyftiolnicleal  Ciauea,    gixe  of  Diagimnu  1)1  z  SO  Inia. 

SpeciiDen  Diagram,  post  free,  Id. 
Dia^ro  I.— Front  and  Back  of  Human  Skekton  (3  llg».).  2,-  Front 
View  Htiowing  ViAceran.  3,— Front  View  .•thcjuring  Hunclea,  4.— Back  View 
abowliig  llunclea.  6.— FroTit  Vl«w  khowiujf  Hlocul  Circulation  (coIonrwdX 
A.— Heart  and  Tracbea(2  llga,  coiouredV  ".-Back  View  Aliowtng  Nerve 
Diatributlunt.  8.— Bonea  of  Hand,  Foot,  &c.  S>-— Sections  of  Kye.  Ear, 
Koae,  Ac  10.— Stomach,  Liver,  Spleen,  &<;.  11* — Somti  Types  of  Frac- 
turea.     1 S.  —T\m  Three  Lever  Atiti  ons  of  M  ti  nclen. 

Price  Id.  each ;  Post  Free,  ld<  Son.  :»  and  G,  id.  eat-h ;  Post  Free, 
ad<  TTie  Series  uf  Twelve  uurludint;  Two  Coloureil  Plates  of  Dlood  Cirru- 
lation)  mounted  on   Roller,  Ss.  Bd.  net ;   PuNt   Free,   c-artifuUy   packotl, 

id.fl3(tT«. 


Perinl,  Kn  Italian  Conversation  Grammar,  oom- 

T»rih1n|t  the  most  iinjjxirlant  llnlt^Kf  witli  nimieroiia  Exampleii  and 
Kxerci«e«j  DiftlM^iut/s,  Hint*  nn  V(>i-Hitleatii«n,  a  Guide  tct  Italian 
CoauKwftlon,  .and  EnnIiiih-TtjKliRn  and  rtalian-Kii^ltHh  ViK5atiulariei«. 
Hy  tlie  Itkti-  N.  Pkrini.  RR.A.S,,  Prufeiu-or  ut  KIukh  Coth'j{'\  Umdnu  ; 
Exankiiier  to  the  M-r»ciety  uf  Arts,  Air-r  270  pp.,  d'Miiy  h<^<\  cli»lh.  6«. 
(TliroiiKiiotJt  tliis  Gmmiimr  the  TmuIc  Accent  mi  Words,  and  the  Uuuldv 
PronuociaMon  nf  the  L«ttcni  e,  o  and  1  are  indicated.) 

A  K©y  to  tin?  above.     For  Teachers  only.     Price  8a,  6d,  itel. 
By  lh«  i*mno  Author. 

La  Yita  Nuova  di   Dante  Aiighieri.    Wifeb  Notes 

and  CotniTjenla  in  Bnglisih,  ]>edicated  by  penniralon  to  W.  E. 
QhAl»to»w.    Cloth  boards.    Price  H.  Id, 

Tunth  Bditlon,    Price  6d.,  pest  fiee  7d. ;  It.  6d.  p»'r  doxen,  poiit 
fnielB.  ltd. 

Five  -  and  •  Twenty    Bxeroises    on    200    French 

Ifarba.  With  an  Index  for  ExaniintttluiK  Lty  the  icite  N.  PkbinTp 
F.U.A^tf.,  PmfejjAor  of  the  Frencli  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Proteaaor  of  Italian  at  King  h  College,  I^ndon,  and  at  the  Iloyal 
College  of  MuBic,  and  Italiaa  KitamUier  to  the  Uoiveraity  of  London* 

A  Key  to  the  abovQ.    Sold  to  Teachers  odIj.     Price  2s* 
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S3-S9,  Great  TitcbBeld  Street,  Oiford  Street,  London,  W. 


HORACE 
MARSHAtL 
&  SON'S  tIST. 


PICTUee     AIDS     TO     HISTORY    TEACMIIIQ. 
HIiTOBiCJLL  ALBUMS.     In  P^pi^r  covers.  CkL  each. 

Tlie*e  AlliiiniK  »»v  ijirnndii^l  t^^^  bts  pluod  in  TIk*  hands  nf  the  pupil*  aii 
c0in|iantnns  to  whiiiev**r  lext-bw"k  in  KiipllMh  Hii<lory  Ojay  b«  nned.  Bach 
Album  coodfatK  of  ir.  pa^e^,  and  contains  bixtm'n  to  twenty  picturea  Uikcn 
niainly  fruiii  oMiternpCjrar^'  Roiirces. 

NOW  BEAOy.-8ERlE6  L  CoveriHg  the  Peri^  from  12TS  to  181*9. 
Part  L— Eccletiaatical  Architecture.  Pakt  TI.— Dom«tttc  Archi- 
tecture. PAKThlll  atul  IV.— Social  Life.  Paut  V.^ Monuments  and 
Paintirtga  of  Famous  Peraon»,  Paut  VI  -  Pjcturea  of  Scene*,  &c„ 
connected  with  Particular  Incidents. 
*'An  excellf'ut  aid  to  the  IciichinK  nf  EnjiUnh  Hinti>ry.  Tlie  picturca 
are  well  reproduced,  and  will  aflbrd  HcliolarM  ait  njiicb  interest  us  iiifontai- 
llOD,'— Tfte  fhiiitf  Chrorxirh. 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  E NOLAN D.     By  a  L.  Thomson. 

pARiTj    L-IV,    now   rejidy.     Prii-e   la.   tkl.    per  v^ilnme.    (Part  HL,  3a.) 

Part  V,,  ro^idy  iromedfately.     Price  ]».  <M.     Fully  Illuiitraled.    A  very 

popular  UlHtory  fnr  yoimg  childien. 

1  FIRST  BOOK  m  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     By  C.  L. 

Tiif>M«<»N,  Kv-irnirHT  jii  Enali^^h  LHiv-mtun:?  to  Him  €entnd  Welsh 
Hoard.  Part  L  (To  Wyciiffe  and  Langland)  and  Part  11.  {From 
Chaucer  to  Lyntday)  uow  ready.  Cloth,  fully  illimrrated.  Pnce'iy- 
each. 

With  illuiitmtive  extracts,  ami  jilcturej  copied  from  ilrtwin^s  lo  coti- 
tfirnporary  nninnstcriptj*. 

"  MisH  'i'liomtini]  han  entered  the  Held  a^^iii  with  a  piece  of  work  which 
we  unhfaitatinKly  pirinouncc  lo  be  brilHant  of  fiH  kind  and  quite  the  bt^Ht 
thln^  i^he  1m^  doni^  aM  yat     The  idea  In  a  line  one.    ...    A  work  worthy  i 
of  ilie  hif^hcst  pniiw  and  widest  circtilation/'— f  A*  School  IVorld,  \ 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  STATE.     By  GERALumR  Hodosox, 

Mislifsiiof  Mtflliod  at  iriHv4?r!*lty  College,  Bristol ;  M^tnetlme  CobdtMi 
Hoholdi  of  Ncwnliiiiij  College,  Containing  ChaptfTH  F*n  ;  The  City 
HtJites  of  Ureece  nnd  Rome,  nie  Omwlh  of  the  KriKlitih  Btate. 
Parliament:  tlut  Cabinet;  tlie  Pirty  HyntenK  Tlie  Judicature.  Ttie 
Executive.  NiiHowal  Liberty.  Ckitb, 'i-iO  jiag*'*.  Price 'is.  <itL 
**  MiM8  Hodg!!iOii  kiiDwa  what  «be  U  writing  about.  Her  study  of  tlie 
^ubjf<it  has  begun  at  the  betiinnini;  and  i»  thonmnh.'*—Thti  Sfitctator, 

RECITATtONS   ET  POESIES*    With  Pboiictic  Tranftcript 

{Alpliiib^'l  «h'  rA*«*.oci:itff>n  I'tmnenque  tidcrmoillotiaie).  EdilM  by 
VmuKi  I' xnTiNtiTii.^,  Fifui'li  Mijstress  at  the  Q nee u'm  Col le^Lje  Sell o<jL 
With  uvei  iH>  chHiQiiOk'  Picture*  by  A,  M,  Aj'J'LICTOn.  Cloth. 
PriL-c  2w. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  FROISSART.    Edited  for  the  use  of 

Schools  by  Norm  AN  L.  Phazkr,  B.A.,  WhitRjft  Grammar  School, 
Cmydrni.  With  rJ  lllu^iliatiutib  by  A.  UuuUiV.  'iSO  pagtn.  Cloth. 
Pficci  IIh. 

TALES  FROM  CHAUCER,    Arranged  for  Children  by  C,  L. 

Titou»oN\     With  tiiAMy   Iliu.straLlons  and  Dc«igua  by  M.  Thomxi^s. 

Cloth,  JJiJ  jjiOKca.     Price  "in, 

"  MiKH  TlioniMcn'M  almost  iiii]>ciiiitible  \A»k  lia«  been  well  donu,  and  tine 
charm  of  Cliancor'a  nanntive  baa  been  woTiderfully  preaervc"!/'— T/ie 
Educatittnat  Sen*t. 


■ 

^ 
I 


THE 


ROMANCE    READERS. 

Edited    by    C    L.    THOMSON, 
Cloth,     Id.  per  volnuje.     Fully  lllu.^lTated.     Clear  TyiK\ 
"  Tbe^H  iKtokef  iie  ctiipliEiticidly  bfHnkn  to  be  prajrted  and  widely  used.  I 
Tbcy  aril  corioin  materially  to  ausUt  in  the  development  of  the  iiuaginu* 
tioD— a  much  neglected  factor  la  iJtie  education  of  lltllo  ix^ople. "— 77i« 
SKkoot  n'firtd. 

I.    T&lfti  f^m  the  Greek.      IL    The  Celtic  Wonder  World. 

Hi.     Btorlei   from   lh«   Lutln    Poets.    Mtorien  fmin  Oviil  un-l  Ve^ftt  i 
Arnutj^ed  by  .VlAiiOAHLi  Pev.hk. 

•  Thisi  in  ail  t-xcMHrMt  resding  bn^ik  for  yoking  children,  and  has  1 
ttanie  ttinnpllcity  and  i;ruce  as  the  olher  book<i  which  M'ia^  Tliuniiiau  ' 
edited/"— /Vif  S\:houi-  Wu^riti, 

IV.    Glitldreii  of  Odtn*    i^toriea  ftrotn  None  Mythology,    Arraagod  by  I 

K.  K.  .sikjoiiT.  HA.  i 

^*Tlie  IcKcndHol'  Norse  Myihology  hare  tlie  charm  of  fiifry  tftloe^  and  I 

will  IntercHt  youiiic  ty-iid*'r>.  —i  he  ikhootaiUtrtMt, 


London:    HORACE    MARSHALL    AHD    SON,] 

Temple  Kouse,  and  125  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


Jan.,  1904.]  _      _     _ 

Prom  Mr.  Morray 's  Educational  List. 
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JUSr  PUBUBHED. 

A  FIRST  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Bj   A.   C.  AIHOBR,  MJL, 

AMsistant  MaaUr  at  Mon. 
I.arge    Crown    8vo.       28.    6d. 

ENGLISH. 

Mr.  J.  W.  HKAPLAM  aayc:— '*  In  tbe  teftchinK  of  French  there  is  at 
i  hope  and  promfM  for  the  future.    In  Bnxliah  Bubjects  this  is  not  the 
In  a  Tcry  large  number  of  schools  the  teaching  has  not  yet  reached 
tbat  stase  at  which  criticism  begins  to  be  nseftil  or  possible.    The  very 
first  elements  of  good  work  are  absent.     Thn  instruction  is  based  exdu- 
nrtHj  on  text-books.    The  masters  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  ex- 
cept what  they  gain  from  the  book  which  the  boys  use.    They  therefore 
make  00  attempt  to  supplement,  correct,  and  select  from  or  explain  the 
inCanDation  given  in  these  books,  though  the  statements  made  are  neces- 
sarilj  unintelligible  unless  further  informatinn  is  available.  .  .  .  The  re- 
salt  is  that  it  is  no  nncommon  thing  for  a  bright  and  intelligent  boy  to 
teave  aehool  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  without  ever  having  had 
an  opportanity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  any  book  except  the  text- 
booln,  writt«B  purely  for  school  purpoaes.    At  the  best  he  vrill  have  read 
a  poem  of  Soott  and  a  play  of  Shakespeare  for  examination,  and  ...  in 
many  schools  the  boys  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  most  well-known  English 
verse.  .  .  .  They  are  not  introduced  to  the  world  of  books  and  literatiu^ 
Th^  are  not  taught  to  read  for  pleasure ;  they  are  not  taught  how  to  use 
books  so  as  to  extract  information  from  them.  . .  The  boy  has  no  acquaint- 
sDoe  with  the  English  langusge  as  used  by  those  who  know  how  to  use  it, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  he  attempts  to  express  himself  on  paper 
or  oimllj  he  has  little  skill  or  facility. ">  Board  0/  Eduoation  Reports. 
Basay- Writing  for    Sohools.     A   Practical   Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  tnis  form  of  Composition,  illustrated  by  Models,  and  by 
examples  drawn  from  the  English  Classics,  and  designed  to  meet 
the  Requirements  of  the  Public  Examinations.      By  L.  Cope  Cork- 
FOBD,  Author  of  **  English  Composition  :   a  Manual  of  Theory  and 
Practice."    Crown  Svo,  price  4s.  6d. 
**  Can  young  people  be  taught  to  write  essays?     Unquestionably  they 
can.  and  by  no  method  better  than  that  provided  by  Mr.  L.  Cope  Com- 
fatd."— Globe. 

Stadents*  Mannal  of  BnfflUh  liiterature.  A  History  of 
English  Iiiteratnre  and  of  the  Chief  Englinh  Writers.  Founded  upon 
the  Manual  of  Thomas  B.  Shaw.  By  A.  Hamilton  Thompsov,  B.A., 
late  Minor  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo, 
price  7s.  6d. 

'  importance 
'"  '  I  trust- 
-  cursory 
exsmination  enables  us  to' Judge,  the  student  may  accept  its  literary 
Jodgmeata  with  perfect  oonfldence.  .  .  .  Nor,  though  priinarily  intended 
for  students,  is  It  to  them  alone  the  work  appeals.  No  lover  of  English 
litersture  can  fail  to  find  it  inteiesting ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
nust  be  encyclopedic  indeed  if  he  does  not  find  it  instructive  as  well."— 
fJliugow  Berald, 

CHEAP    BE-ISSUS. 
The    BnsliBh    Novel*    Being  a  Short  Sketch  of  its  History  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  appearance  of  **  Waverley."     By  Walter 
Ralxioh,  Professor  of  EngliHh  Literature  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  Author  of  '*  Milton,"  '*  Woidswortn,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  28. 

EXT&ACT  ITBOM  PREFACE. 

"  The  aim  is  critical  and  historical ;  to  furnish  studies  of  the  chief 
bi^h  novelists  before  Scott,  connected  with  certain  general  lines  of 
rrawning  and  speculation  on  the  nature  and  development  of  the  novel." 
IntrodnotioD    to    Poetry :    Poetic  Expression  —  Poetic  Truth— 

The  Prt^rress   of  Poetry.      By  Laurie   Magnus,  M.A.,  Magdalen 

Collen,  Oxford.  Fcap  8vb,  price  2s. 
'* .  .  .  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  excellent,  and  the  delightful  style, 
the  breadth  and  incisiveuess  of  view,  the  sidelights  which  it  opens  upon 
Hit  and  thought,  and  the  fi^quently  deep  philosophy  which  is  attractively 
niled  in  tiie  author's  persuasive  rhetoric,  make  it  at  times  fS&scinating."— 
Sehool  World. 
Student's   Bpeoimens    of  English     Iiiterature.      Selected 

fh>iii  the  Chief  English  Writers,  and  arranged  chronologically.    By 

Thomas  B.  Shaw,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  *'  Student's  Manual  of  English 

Utemture."    Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Sir  William  Smith,  D.C.L. 

Crown  Svo,  price  5s. 

ExxnACT  rROM  Sir  Wiluam  Smith's  Preface. 
"Two  objects  have  been  kept  chiefly  in  view  ;  flrst,  the  illustration  of 
Um style ofeach  writer  by  some  of  the  most  striking  or  characteristic 
•perimens  of  his  works  ;  and,  secondly,  the  choice  of  such  passages  as  are 
ioitable,  either  from  their  language  or  their  matter,  to  be  i-ead  in  schools 
or  eommitted  to  memory." 
A  Primary  Bngliali  Grammar.   With  1S4  Exercises  and  Questions. 

By  Theophilus  D.  Hall,  M.A.    Third  Impression  of  the  Fourteenth 

Edition.    16mo,  price  Is. 
"This  little  book,  expressly  adapted  for  beginners,  is  as  plain  and 
iioi^  in  ^le  as  possible.    It  is  drawn  up  throughout  in  accordance  with 
^  views  of  our  most  recent  grammars,  and  the  child  who  begins  with  it 


pnce  Ys.  m. 
"  We  have  not  detected  a  single  case  in  which  anything  of  import 
has  been  passed  over.    In  point  of  criticism  it  is  as  sound  as  it  is  t 
worthy  with  r^ard  to  fiscts,  and  so  far,  at  least,  as  a  necessarily  cui 


NOW   READY.    The   First   Number  of 

SCHOOL : 

A  Monthly  Record  of  Educational 
Thought  and   Progress. 

JAN.  teo4. 
Edited  by  LAURIE  MAGNUS,   H.A. 


Demy  4to,  6d.  net;    Post  Free,  8d. 


Contents. 


vfU  have  nothing  to  unlearn,  and  no  fklse  impressions  to  correct  when  he 
I  on  to  larger  works  on  the  nulii^t."— Educational  Times. 


Practioe  and  Precept. 

Herbert  Spencer— <)ur  Aims — Our  Friends — A  London 
School  of  Technology— Sir  W.  Anson's  Views— Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds — Mommsen— The  Leaving  Certificate^ 
County  Consultative  Committees— The  late  Sir  F.  Braan- 
well— The  late  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 

The  County  Councils*  Association  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Need  for  Information.    By  J.  C.  Mbdd. 

American  Letter.     By  G.  H,  Locke. 

Mr.  Mosely's  Commission:  Impressions  and 
Results.     By  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon. 

Educational  Principles :  I.  The  Training  of 
Teachers.    By  Prof.  John  Adams. 

Our  Leaders :  I.  Herbert  Spencer.  With  a  Por- 
trait. 

My  Start  in  Life.     By  Lobd  Avbbury. 
Towards  Peace.     By  The  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
Above  the  Line. 

The  Book  and  its  Writer:  Prof.  Saintsbuby's 
Loci  Critici. 

The  Examination  Chaos:  First  Article.  By 
Cloudesley  Bbereton. 

Correspondence  :  The  Grading  of  Primaiy  Schools. 

Month  by  Month  :  Memorabilia,  Memoranda. 

The  Education  of  the  Engineer.     Views  of  A.  F. 

Yabrow,  and  others. 
Common  Room  Papers  :  I.  High  Schools  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  S.  A.  Burstall. 

How  the  Act  Works  :  1  Staffordshire.   2  Warwick- 
shire. 

Reviews : 

Euclid's  Rivals.     By  E.  M.  L. 

The  Perpetuation  of  Nescience.     By  H.  E.  A. 

and  other  Notices  of  Books,  &c. 


JOHN   MURRAY,    Albemarle   Street,    W. 
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The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 


74,   New   Oxford  Street,   LONDON. 


MONOCHROME    C0PIE5 


by  the  Permanent  Autotype 
Carbon  Process,  of 


PICTURES    BY   OLD    MA5TER5, 

from  the  Principal  Collections  of  Note. 

Numerous  Examples  of  Works  by  MODERN  ARTISTS. 

A  WORD  OF  ADVICE.— "Those  who  arc  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  form  a  Christmas  present  should  tidce,  would  be  well 
advised  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  Caulogue  of  the  Autot}^^  Company,  74i  New  Oxford  Street.  It  contains  175  illustrations 
of  Autotype  reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  ancient  and  modem.  Many  old  friends  will  be  found  in  its  attractive  pa^es,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  present  more  likely  to  give  pleasure  to  the  recipient  than  one  of  the  beautiful  reproductions  therein  described."— T//^  Guardian^ 
December  9th,  1903. 

THE    AUTOTYPE    FINE    ART    CATALOGUE. 

Now  ready.     NEW  EDITION.     With  175  Photographs  of  Notable  Autotypes  and  23  Tint-block*  Illustrations. 
Fcr  convenience  of  reference^  the  Publications  are  curanged  alphabetically  tinder  Artists*  Names, 

Post  Free,   ONE  SHILLING. 


A  Visit  of  Inspection  is  invited  to  the 


AUTOTYPE    FINE   ART   GALLERY, 


74,    New    Oxford    Street,    London,    W.C. 


Demy  8vo,  oloth,  2s.  6d.  free  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOB    THE    YEAB    1903, 

CONTAINING 

ill  information  respeoting  the  objeots  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Offloers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  Yarious  Examinations,  ftc.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers:— 

1.  Papers  set  at  Bxauiination  of  Teachers  for  Diploinaa,  Midsummer,  1902. 

2.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1902. 

3.  Papers  set  at  Exainiiiation  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1902. 

4.  Do.  da  do.  Christmas,  1902. 

5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  March,  1902. 

0.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1902. 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination  . .  Midsummer,  1908. 

8.  Do  do.  ....  Christmas,  1902. 
•»*  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  may  be  had  heparately,  price,  free  by  post,  7d.  each 

3et.    Nos.  7  and  y,  price,  free  by  i)ost,  4tl.  each  set. 

The  Diploma  Papan  are  to  be  had  only  io  the  Calendar. 


FBANCI8  BODOBOV,  89,  Farringdon  St.,  E.G. 


COMPLETE  IN  TWO  PARTS. 

CLOWES   &   COLEMAN'S 

ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

FOURTH    EDITION. 

Part  l.-<IBNBRAIi  CHBMI8TRT.    With  75  Bngnivings.    2.s.  t5d.  . 

net. 
Part  II. -ANAL YTICAIi  CHBMISTRY.    (QnaliUtive  and  Qiian- 

titotive.)    With  20  EngravinKS.    2s.6d.net. 

BY  THE  SAMS  AUTHOBH. 

CIiOWBS*  PRACTICAL  CHBMI8TRT  AMD  QUALI- 
TATIVB  ANALYSIS.  Seventh  BdiUon.  WfUi  101  Bngravingii 
and  Frontispiece.    Ss.  6d.  «.^.^ 

CLO WB8  ft  COLBMAN'B  QUANTITATIVB  ANALYSIS. 

Sixth  Edition.    With  125  Ensmvings.    lOs.  ^^        _^ 

CLOWBS       ft       COLEMAN'S       INTRODUCTION        Ta 

QUANTITATIVB  ANALYSIS.  With  62  EngFavings.  48.  6d. 

Detailed  Protptctm  of  Profasors  Clowes  and  Coleman's  Chemical  Handftooks 

posted  on  applicalion. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL,  7,  Great  MARLBoaouuH  8t. 


J.    POOLE    &    CO. 

(ESTABLISHED    1854), 

I04,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,   LONDON. 

SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  STUDENTS*  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers,  New  and  Second-bani 

All  enquiries  as  to  Prices  of  Books  in  our  VERY  LARGE 
STOCK  answered. 

book:b   BOUOiaT. 


AM. 
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METHUEN   &   CO.'S   NEW   BOOKS. 


^HE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 

\\\f\>   l'.iT,Hluctii:tn.   Nf-.[.s.  .iti-l  Nuics  l.y  K.  Wu.Tr.-^  Sorot.  NLA., 
jt*  Hcj(]  M*-»Mcr  of  liUkltSir-iili  Sch-i-...!,  Kv.Aininef  to  tite  College  of 

PrtctptoTh,     Cros^n  c\n,  t.-,  6"!. 

lJPHE  acts   of  the    apostles.      Edited  by 

^^H^  r  of  K]th;ini  College,     31^ 

^^^P*  C^'  t  aocl  ho  lire  I  he  append  ice**     Theie 

OLD    TESTAMENT    HISTORY    FOR    USE    IN 

SCHOOLS.       J  y    W.    F.    Ih  uNvinj  .     MA.    A^iirfani    AUiter    at 

ChritcTflfiJni  <.  oil* ;;(!■.     CroM^ti  cvo,   jn.  fj.,f, 

LATIN    HEXAMETER    VERSE.      Ad    Aid    to 

I  '  m|.;-Jtioa.     By  S.  K.  WiMi^uLr,  M.A.    Oown  Syi>^  3s.  6cL     Key, 

A   JUNIOR    FRENCH    GRAMMAR.    By  L.  A. 

Sft*;vFT  ifid  Nf-    I.  AcATo-^,     Mi-ltm  Language  Ma&teri  at   King 

THE     MAKERS    OF    EUROPE.       By    £.    M. 

%V  <t.v.»r  HuxroN.      With    ij    M&p^   ;i,ml    f't.M»»=       SeLiind   Ediltoii, 

EAST   DICTATION  AND  SPELLING.      By  W. 
JUNIOR   ENGLISH   EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 

Bv  \V.  Wii  ij,,M^...i,  HA.     Koip.  3v.:..  i^. 

JUNIOR  GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By 

'  T.  C  W&ATHkitMKAO,  M,A..  Head  M;tst»  r.  The  FriJiiaratory  .S  h-Kjl, 

nmiOR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  EXAMINA- 

TIOH    PAPERS.     By    WV    >,    Iti  fl.Ri^    Hci,.l    ^fa-.ttr.  tht-    Modern 


A  JUNIOR  GEOMETRY 

^  t>r  Uwrn's  Scti..>ol,  l-,linj:e 
Thi-S  Is  £uj  fk-n'"-if  'r..    I,.-,  t-1,,,. 
Repon  of  the   M 
for    camlldAtcs 
Preliiuinary  ami 
lege   of    Prece^ ' 


By  Noel  S»  Lydon, 

With  aj<j  Dingrams.     Crown  B%'o,  ijv 
r-,  i.it:  o»jt  the  ^up'-*-"  "^"^  ni^.i^  in  ihe 
1901?,     It  V  le 

r-rlimtnarj-a.fc  J    ,^,.....  U-...,  *..mU 
-.   Oxford    Hr&pon»ions»   London 
■  ,  .Slc, 
-Ki. titers  which  de>efv«»  higher  com- 


^t»trictJlxttian,  A 

'*\Vt-  do  Hi>i  ., .M,    ,......,    ,.,. 

m.  riiLitiMii," — No^twrr. 

"  A  c^kkI  ootirxe.     The  cxercis*?^*  are  plentiful  and  well  cHos^tit  eajiieclaUy 

JUNIOR   ARITHMETIC    EXAMINATION 

PAPERS.  Hy  W  S.  UkaRIj.  WilJi -r  vjthout  A^^^wer^,  (  unlaiivs 
•>  •  ■  tjiic-lioii'*  :»rrAn^j».-d  in  ifa|ic-r^  af  Tr.h  t-.jr  h.      K^ap.  'i\u,  \>. 

JUNIOR  ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION   PAPERS. 

Hv  b.  W,  I' INN,  MA.,  Head  Master,  Sandhach  Sichool.  With  of 
Hith«jut  Afuwci*,     Kcap.  8vo,  is 

GEOMETRY   ON   MODERN   LINES.      An   Ele- 

tnemnry  Tcil^Hjok  l.y  ¥..  S  )l.'t«.ii«\,  M.A.^  lecturer  on  Mnlhe- 
matiLi   at   Merchant  X'cnhaicr-.    Technical  CoUege,  Bri^toK     Crown 

?V7,  js.  6d, 

A    JUNIOR    CHEMISTRY.      By  E.  A.  Tylek, 

T'.A.,   F.C.S.,  Sciei.ttf  Master  at  Swansea  Craiuniar  School.     With 

PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY.     Part  I.     By  W. 

FkascH,  M.A..  Dircctar  of  Flduailioti  and  PHii^cipal,  Storey  Insti- 
tme,  Lancaster.  With  nmmerout  iJia^rarm..  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
Part  II.  By  W.  I  hi  SiH.  MA.  and  T.  H.  Uoa-dman,  M,  A.Ciiiitnh., 
Scirnc-t:  MiiNter  at  C'hrivt''^  Ht^spJtal-     Crown  3vo,  i*.  6tL 

ELEMENTARY    EXPERIMENTAL     SCIENCE. 

PhysiL^  by  W,  T.  CLoiriH,  A.R.C  S.lxjnd,  ;  Chemistry  by  A-  E. 
I>t'N^.TAN\  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Ai^aijtuiiit  Ma^ter»  at  Owen's  School,  Ulingtofiy 
with  twi>  Pbiei  amJ  154  Diagrami.     Crown  8vo,  rs,  &d* 


Kiodly  write  for  particulars  of  »ny  of  these  books  you  feel  interested  in. 


METHUEN  ft  CO..  36,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.G. 


®lte  ^tudntt 


THE  NEW  MONTHLY 

rOft  TEACHERS  AMD  STUDENTS. 

**  Will,  we  hope,  secure  iupport/' 

**  Tbii  bright  little  magazine/ ^/f^Mc^ff/iM. 
**Aii  allractive  pericidical/ 

**  A  smart  little  monthly.'  —  DHHtL'^Cituricr. 

**  Thi*  tastefully  preiiared  litile  jourrra)." 

—  L  rtrf-poe/  A*<T'/rct\ 
••  We  Wttb  TAt  Student  well. 

— Acmi^My  ami  Littratntf, 

**  A  mo^t  rcftdAhle  and  interesting  periodical. 

Aptly  chriktcticdi  convenient   in   form, 

welJ  conceived,  and  excellently  fiEted." 

—  Path  ChronicU. 

No.  4  NOW   READY. 


2d.    ByPoat,  2!.     Annual  Sub  ,  2/6. 
|8tu<t«nt  Office:  FISHPONDS.  BRISTOL. 

LOUDON:  3IMPKIN,  MARSHALL  k  CO. 

I  \ 


PHILIPS' 


Modern  School  Atlas. 

AM    IDEAL    ATLAS    FaH    PUPIL-TEACHfiRB, 

8GH0LARBMIP    STUDEHTS,    AND    SCHOLAEB    IN 

SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


AfCW    ANt>    Uf^'TO-OATE. 


Sixty-four    beauttfylly    coloured    Plates    of    Diagrams 
and  Maps,  with  full  Index. 

Siase.  U|  by  9  iLicheii.      Stroogly  bound  in 
cloth  boards,  price  8ft.  8d. 

PHYStCAL   FEATURES  are  given  ipccial  prominence  on 
the  Gunt* ral  Jlaps. 

UNIFORMITV  OF  8CALB  AND  COMPARISON  OF  AREAS; 

— Tin:  ^viih'  of  the  Maps  ot  Llje  JHnlish  lsU>  hft-s  been 
choson  as  tb©  unit,  juid  as  m&ny  Maps  as  possible  havtj 
bee  II  drawa  on  this  Scales . 


Principals  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Pupil^Teachers' 
Centres  should  see  a  copy  of  this  Atlas  before  ordering 
elsewhere. 


London ; 

I  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON.  Ltd.,  32,  Fleet  St.,  E.G. 


I 
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MR,    EDWARD    ARNOLD'S    EDUCATIONAL    LIST. 


MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

EASY    GERMAN    TEXTS. 

A»i  untirely  X  1  ru|>jj3«  >vlto  Imvc  ac<|uir<Nj  u  itinplc  VoecibiilAry 

%  ,aod  Ihn  Ki  iiimn.     Edited  by  Walteh  RimrAxw^  M.A, 

Pi-        TJit- 1.  iiii^  Ar(>  rt'tdy.     riotti,  pHct'  U.  3d.  eacb, 

Anderten'i  Btfdcrouch  ohne  Bllcfer  (Wlut  tU>3  Moon  awX 
Prmxewin  Use.     l*y  Makiik  PirrtiiwiuN, 

A    NEW    rRENCH    SERIES. 

LApprenti,     By  Kwu.k  Souvekiiik:.     Edited  byl.  F,  IIeboc^xk,  FrvMCb 

^-     MftMtfrftL  Berkbam&tfd  S<*honl.     Cloth,  crowti  8vo,  Im» 

Richard  Whittington.     By  Miulainu  Eu<i£>iK  Fu*.     And  Un  Coi>te  de 

TAbbA  <f«  8a*nt  Pferre      By  Kmilk  Souvestke.     Biliteri  by  C  V. 

HsursNiR.     Clolh,  crown  Hvo^  Is. 

MiSS  a  ETTA  WOLFF'S  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

LeR  Fran^Ais  en  Menage.  Witli  Illri^tralkj[j».  Crown Svo,  L-lufh,  la.  6d, 
Les  F^ran^ai^en  Voyage.  Cl«v«Tty  llhiHlinttKL  Crown  kvo,  cloth,  tn.  6d. 
Fran^ift  pour  le»  tout  petits.     WHb  uumtrouN  l1]uAtraL1oiiH>    Cloth* 

la.  5d. 
Lea  Fran9ait  d'autrefois.     iStorlH«  and  Skotchei*  frojti  tbe  History  of 

f'mijc**.    Cloth,  iK.ad, 

SIMPLE  FRENCH  STORIES. 

A  :«erles  of  pasy  TpjiI-v,  with  Kot<*h  and  Vf»co.l»ii]iry,  proiiaretl  under  tho 
(Tcsocntl    EilituT?ibip   uf   Mr.    L.  Von  GLtcH>i«  Awt^iiitaiil  >iaNt«r  at  Prnw 

t^<2h<  ol,  Can  brid)«!.    Price  of  each  Voluuie,  iki. 
Un  Drame  Dana  Lea  Air».     By  Jiti.m  VlKiri. 
Plf-Paf-    By  EL**nrAiHi  Lawm.layk. 
La  Petite  Soiirii  Oriae  ,    uDd  Histolre   de    Roaette.     By  Mudaini)  uk 

MoREifrur  le  vent  et  Madame  la  Piute.     By  Paul  i>b  Mui$sct« 

Ufi  Anniveraairs  A  LotidreSt  aiiil  two  oth^r  Stores.     By  P.  «T.  STAttt.. 

La  F^  Qrignotte  ;  uiid  La  Cuiaine  Au  Salon.     From  Lo  Thdiire  do 

JfltineHse. 
Poucinet^  add  twooUiLTTsileh.     Ey  Edoiard  LABotitA%'lC 


IMIted  by  H.  de  BiJiX- 


Gil  Btat  in  the  Oen  of  Thieves  (Le  Sage), 
CHAUIJ,  B.-\.     CloLh  limp,  yd. 

French  without  Teara,     By  Un,  tUnm  BitiJL.     With  humorous  lllim- 
ttayoiiM.    Book  L,  clath,  tkl.     Book  II.,  f^loth,  U,     Book  IIL,  cluth, 


HISTORY. 

A  Hiitory  of  England.     Bv  «'.  W.  Om\s,  M.A.,  Deputy  Professor  of 

Modcjn  HiHlory  i«  th«  Unix  "mi!  v  of  OxTopd*      7(iO  pages.    3«. 

.SPECIAL     KDITIONS. 

In  Two  PurtM,  Ihi,  each  :— Pakt  K    To  imilJ.     Paht  11.     Fmm  lOOS  to  ItW^- 

In  Three  WxfMfon*  :— Flivtsiox  f.     To  I3IJ7,  2*.    Divjmok  II.     iml  to  h\SS, 

'I*.     DniMioN  IIL     lf>s  to  liKiJ,  2=*.  *uh 
England  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuty,      By  C.  W.  Oman.  M.A.      New 

and   Revlr-FH^l  fidju^m.     With  Mu|Mi  and  A]4*cni1ic«s.    a.t.  (WL 
Quettiona  on  Oman's  History  of  England.     By  R.  U-  B<>«JiiEir,  M.A. 

Crqwii  ftvo,  clolh,  1h. 
Thfl  Students   Synopsis   of    English    History.      Baj^ed  tsbieny  upon 

IVufi'-'wor  Onta*!!* '"  n»Nl"ry  of  Krt:-?l»ii"L"     Cmnpiled  by  (\  fJ.  Kaht- 

woou     ('rown  8vo,  ritiih,  tit*. 

MATHEMATICS    AND    SCIENCE* 

Vactora  and  Rotors.  With  A|»{»Uc*liotiR.  Ikinu;  I^ctmrtjA 'icUvere*^  at 
tbe  rViitrml  Tfclirdeal  ColleR*.  Bv  Profi'>j*or  O.  Hf-xrici,  F.R.S, 
E<llted  hy  0,  r.  Tt  iimtij,  Unlilflinahi  luMtitut^,     Cmwii  svo,  U,  6d, 

An  Arithmetk  for  Schools.  By  J.  P.  Kii»K>iAN,  .H,A.,  Caimbridj^tJ, 
and  A.  K  Field,  M.  A,,  <  ^xfrird^  A^slnlant  Ma^tfirs  at  Bedford  Gmmriiar 
8thiiol.     XJip  pai^es.  crown  Kvn,  with  or  without  Atiswprs,  chtih,  3»-  (id. 

Tbe  Elements  o»  Inorganic  Chemistry.  For  u nip  in  Hchools  and 
C'dl<-,ufts.  iJy  W.  A.  SiiKPfsiTONK.  Leclurer  ia  ChemiHtr)  at  Cbftou 
f_'oM»>;4P.     Crown  fivo,  rU,th,  4h.  fJ<L 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  C.  E.  AsHroRO,  ll.A.t  Head  Master  of 
the  UhUinH*  Royal  Navjit  r  >lli!)}c(^  late  Senior  Science  Ifaater  at 
Bitrrnw  Scl.wd.     With  avt-r  2\)*t  DJiivfiafna.     Crown  Svo,  Iki.  *1. 

The  Principles  of  IWechanisfn.  liv  U  A.  OjiHiutT,  A-M.LC.BL,  Head 
of  the  Kn^nicfriiiK  De^iartiiuMjtof  thu  Northern  Polytechnic  I natltute, 
Hollftwiiy.     Cfowij  8vo^  clor>,  Sk.  tVL 

A  First  Qeomeiry  Book.  By  -I,  0.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  I.ectunM  on 
tie^imt'Try  at  th«  Fiiielnd  Kducatiniial  rnHllLnte;  &ud  F.  KitrrLK,  B.A,, 
HpaiJ  M«»t*'r  of  Chiphatn  Hiul"  f*cbo*il  for  Bnyn.  Crown  Bvo,  fully 
illuntratfHi,  rJoth,  in,     AiiJiwens  (for  Teat- hem  uuly>,  5*i. 

Elementary  Geometrv.  Bv  W,  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  ISftod  MaKtcrof  Uie 
1  .i  v*9'r|jCKrtl  timtlttitt".  CufitiLiiuii^  tho  who!n  jnibf^tance  of  Buclid, 
Book*^  I.  tn  IV.  aud  VI,.  cxcfi^t  rtopnAiLimi  IV.  1(J.    Ctoth.  Ik.  C>d. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  R  Lacmiam,  ScD.,  iind  W.  C. 
Flktchkr,  B.A.     "_'UJS  iiaxi'rt,  crown  (ivo,  wiili  Annwer*,  Uw.  M. 

Plane  Geometry.  AdaiiUd  lo  H«^uriatJi*  Mwlbcxls  of  Triicliini?.  By  T. 
PtTCH,  M.A..  B.Sc..  Lecturer  to  MatbcinaticK,  Ley  ton  Tacbnical 
Ijiatitnte.    Ciown  Hvo,  U.  €d. 


Catalogues  of  General  and  Eleaientanf  Educational  PubtUations  sent,  post  f me ^  on  aitplicatioii. 
tiondon  :     EDWARD    ARNOLD,    3?,    Bfldford    Street,    Strand, 


BLACKIE   &   SON'S    LI5T. 


Hawkins' 
Geometry 


Blement&rir  Qeometry  of  tb«  Straight  Lloei 
Circle,  and  Plain  ftectlllneaL  Fliurei. 

By  GSCIL   H&WKIli,  M.I., 

Senior  Mallicmatiral  Maj>lcr  at  llaileybury 

College. 

Part  L  {Mtji  PuULshtd,)  Clothe  U» 


Morgan's 
Geometry 

Ei«feliei  Id  TheoiPeCloAl  and  Pfactleal 
Q«onietry«  By  R.  B.  MORQAH,  B«LUt. 
Price  la. 

Tbia  e\cftb''i]t  work  has  been  produced 
iu  accurrlsiice  with  the  rt^quirements  of 
tlie  Caiubiidge  Local  Bxannuatioiia  (new 
aotaedulfw)  and  the  Rcicoiunietj'lationa  of  the 
Ooinmiitfee  of  tbt^  Matbeiasticinl  AasociaUun 
am  Geometry. 


New  Science'     Classical 
Note  Books       Unseens 


II 

^H  Black le'e  Circle  Series  of  IlyJ«d  Exercise 

^H  Books   for   Bclsnca  Classes.     Koof^   iKMik 

^H  CiintJiin*  40  pp.  tinicrcaui-inid  i>a  per,  carefully 

^^B  ruli^i,  Ate. 

^^M  No.  K     KuIe^I  in  iiquarH)  one-trntb  of  aji  ii»ch, 

^H  with  iknue  for  iiotc«.    Id.    This  buck  xnuy  aImo 

^^H  l»e  biwJ   in   iitfiUi;  doth  coverti.     Book  con* 

^^S  taJiiiiiK  BO  ptiiifHi.    3d. 

^^E  No.  U.     Kuled  ii]  I'enlinietreaqQareK,    id. 

^^E  No.  8.     Buled  in  quaner-incb  aqiiaras.     Id. 

^^E  No.  4.    Ruleil  ill  tuiltimetre  »qusr«ii.    M. 


Elementary 
Graphs 


4 


By  R.  B.  HOBGAll,  B.Lilt.»  L.C.P. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH    IN 
SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A. 
Clifton  College. 

IT  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  late 
Prof.    Seeley — in   that  volume  of  **  Lectures 
and   Essays"   which    includes    his    masterly 
essay  on  **  Roman  Imperialism"  and  two  delightful 
papers  on  Milton — published  an  eloquent  plea  for 
the  greater  study  of  our  own  language  and  literature 
in  English  schools.    **  Everywhere  but  in  England, 
I  imagine,  the  native  language  makes  a  prominent 
part    of    the    educational   course."     When    these 
words  were  written  in  1870,  the  education  given  in 
English    secondary   schools,   public  and  private, 
was  preponderatingly  classical.     But  the  conflict 
between  natural  science  and  languages  for  supre- 
macy was  already  beginning,  and  the  supporters  of 
natural  science  were  proclaiming  with  a  force  that 
had  all   the   attraction   of  novelty  the   easy  and 
fallacious  antithesis  between  words  and   things : 
Science  is  a    better  education    than    language, 
because  an   education   in  things   must  be  better 
than  an  education  in  words."     Between  the  two 
sides  in  the  controversy  Prof.  Seeley  took  a  middle 
position.     **  Classical  education,"  he  said  in  effect, 
"  is  not  a  failure  for  the  small  minority  who  attain 
such  proficiency  as  to  enjoy  its  best  fruits.     For 
them  it  ceases  to  be  an  education  in  words,  and 
becomes  an  education  in  things — in  the  life  and 
thought  of  Greece  and  Rome.     But  for  the  average 
boy  who  leaves  school  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  it  is 
only  a   training  in   dead  words  brought  into  no 
relation  with  his  life.     Let  us  substitute  a  training 
in  his  own  language — the  language  which  he  has 
to  use  whenever  he  wishes  to  come  into  contact 
with  things — ^and  the  antithesis  between  words  and 
things  will  disappear.      Let  us,  further,  substitute 
English  authors  for  the  classical  authors  that  so 
few  boys  learn  to  enjoy,  and  let  us  wipe  away  the 
reproach  from  the   English  nation  that  it  is  in- 
different  to  the  splendid  inheritance  of  its  own 
literature."     The  interval  of  thirty- three  years  has 
seen  great  changes  in  our  secondary  schools,  but 
they  have  not   been    to  any  large  extent  in  the 
direction    favoured    by    Prof.    Seeley.       Natural 
science,   technical  training,  modern    languages — 
these  have  all  won  a  largely  increased  share  of 
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!  public  attention  and  a  largely  increased  share  of 
I  the  school  time-table.  Investigation  would  show, 
I  I  fear,  that  the  study  of  our  own  language  and 
I  literature  had  made  little  headway.  '*  I  have  come 
to  a  school " — a  newly-appointed  headmaster  of  a 
large  secondary  school  wrote  to  me  lately — **in 
which,  from  top  to  bottom,  there  has  been  no 
English  literature  taught." 

Let  us  begin  by  acknowledging  frankly  that  the 
experiment  of  teaching  English  has  been  tried, 
and  abandoned  in  many,  or  at  least  in  some,  cases, 
because  it  did  not  prove  successful.  I  do  not  find 
in  this  any  real  cause  for  discouragement,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  failure  has  been  partly  due 
to  difficulties  which,  though  real,  are  not  insuper- 
able, and  partly  to  wrong  methods.  In  grammar 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  boy  to  think 
about  constructions  which  he  uses  instinctively 
because  he  has  learnt  them  in  the  act  of  learning 
to  speak.  In  literature  there  is  the  difficulty  that 
its  beauties  are  things  to  be  felt  rather  than 
defined,  that  aesthetic  criticism  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  peculiarly  hateful  sort  of  cant.  The  effort 
to  avoid  this,  and  the  desire  to  make  the  study 
scientific,  have  led  to  literature  lessons  that  were 
lessons  in  language  and  history  and  geography  but 
hardly  in  literature  at  all.  And,  last  but  not  least, 
the  tyranny  of  our  examination  system — under 
which  some  examiners  have  set  literature  papers 
that  did  not  contain  a  literary  question,  and  others 
have  set  literary  questions  only  to  find  that  the 
answers  were  repeated  by  rote  from  the  text-books 
— has  driven  many  in  the  ranks  of  examiners, 
teachers,  and  pupils  alike,  to  the  sad  conclusion  that 
to  make  English  literature  a  school  subject  is  the 
surest  way  to  implant  a  dislike  of  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  young. 

Yet,  whatever  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments may  be,  the  attempt  to  make  literature  a 
real  and  living  force  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
abandoned.  Modern  schemes  of  education,  under 
which  natural  science  is  chiefly  directed  to  prac- 
tical ends,  and  languages  are  mainly  studied  with  a 
view  to  commercial  or  colloquial  intercourse,  leave 
the  best  part  of  human  life  without  provision. 
That  quickening  of  the  imagination  and  sympathy, 
that  lifting  of  the  life  above  gross  and  sordid  aims 
and  cares,  which  is  the  best  thing  that  education 
can  give,  is  best  and  most  directly  given  through 
literature.     And  if  through  literature,  it  must  be 
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through  our  own,  or  not  at  all,  in  most  cases.  It 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  claims  of  modern  life 
upon  the  school  curriculum  can  be  ignored.  It 
seems  very  doubtful  whether  any  reform  in  classical 
teaching  could  materially  shorten  the  time  required 
for  such  a  training  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  will, 
secure  for  the  learner  the  advantages  claimed — 
and,  I  think,  rightly  claimed — for  a  classical  edu- 
cation. The  time  can  only  be  abridged  by  the 
sacrifice  of  accuracy,  and  if  accuracy  goes,  the 
scientific  value,  the  mental  discipline,  of  the  study 
goes  with  it.  And  though  now  and  again  intuitive 
sympathy  may  attain  the  literary  fruit  without 
much  preliminary  study — as  Shakespeare  attained 
to  an  understanding  of  the  Roman  character  and 
Keats  to  an  appreciation  of  the  Greek  mythology 
— this  is  not  commonly  the  case.  I  incline  strongly 
to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Prof.  Hardie,  in  his  re- 
cent **  Lectures  on  Classical  Subjects,"  that  "there 
can  be  no  short  and  easy  way  to  the  kind  of 
insight  which  is  the  scholar's  aim.'*  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  hours  for  classics  in  the  face  of 
what  another  eminent  classical  professor  has 
elegantly  termed  "the  squeeze,"  the  question  is, 
for  many  schools,  already  unimportant.  The  decree 
has  practically  gone  forth  that  for  the  vast  majority 
of  boys  in  secondary  schools  there  is  to  be  no 
training  in  Greek,  and  for  a  large  proportion  no 
training  in  Latin.  The  really  urgent  thing  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  with  Matthew  Arnold  and 
the  late  Prof.  Withers,  that  the  crying  need  of  our 
schools  is  for  "  more  literature,  more  humanity,"  is 
that  we  should  fight  hard  to  secure  for  the  English 
language  and  literature  an  honourable  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  future.  We  need  not  ask  for  a  large 
place:  three  hours  a  week  in  school,  and  two  hours 
of  preparation,  might  be  sufficient — far  less  time 
than  the  minimum  required  for  a  profitable  study 
of  the  classics.  Our  aim  should  rather  be  to  make 
the  hours— at  least  those  devoted  to  the  literature 
— a  time  of  real  refreshment  for  the  pupil,  an 
introduction  into  new  "  realms  of  gold  "  in  which 
he  is  hereafter  to  wander  at  his  will. 

For  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  study,  that  part 
which  is  to  yield  the  best  fruit  of  all  in  the  end,  we 
need  not  wait  till  the  pupil  is  growing  into 
maturity.  It  may  begin  from  the  very  first 
moment — with  the  reading  of  fairy  tales  and 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But 
the  training  is  to  be  scientific  too.  First,  there 
must  be  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  several  parts 
of  speech  and  patient  analysing  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  sentence.  The  difficulty  already  men- 
tioned of  getting  the  child  to  think  about  sentences 
which  he  uses  instinctively  must  be  faced  and 
overcome.  Secondly,  there  must  be  study  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  English  language.  The  methods 
of  that  study  will  be  considered  in  a  later  article.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  there  should  be  the 
minimum  of  philology,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
term,  but  that  words  should  be  traced  back  to  their 
first  meaning  and  the  connection  of  later  uses  with 
the  original  meaning  carefully  shown.  Everything 
should  be  done  that  can  be  done  to  give  the  pupil  | 


that  accurate  sense  of  the  exact  significance  of 
words  which  is  essential  to  clear  ideas  and  to  the 
formation  of  any  opinions  in  life  that  are  worth 
having.  Thirdly,  there  must  be  training  in  ex- 
pression. Here,  as  indeed  in  the  study  of  voca- 
bulary also,  we  may  surely  ask  the  man  of  science 
to  regard  us  as  allies  and  friends,  not  rivals  or 
foes.  It  is  only  in  words  that  we  can  express  our 
knowledge  of  things.  Without  the  power  of  ex- 
pression in  words  how  is  science  at  all  possible  ? 
Scientific  professors  tell  us  of  the  difficulty  they 
find  in  getting  their  pupils  to  express  themselves 
logically  and  clearly  on  paper.  Even  commerce 
suffers  because  boys  leave  school  without  having 
acquired  the  power  to  write  so  much  as  a  business 
letter  with  lucidity,  conciseness,  accuracy,  and 
courtesy.  We  may  prefer  to  advocate  the  English 
essay  because  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
encourage  observation  and  thought  and  self-ex- 
pression by  its  means,  to  develop  all  that  is 
intellectually  best  in  the  learner.  But,  if  we  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  humbler  ideals  and  to 
take  the  point  of  view  of  practical  utility,  we  can 
still  maintain  that  no  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
will  better  repay  attention  than  this. 

Finally,  we  come  back  to  the  use  of  literature  as 
literature  with  which  we  began.     Can  we  do  any- 
thing better  for  the  after-life  of  our  pupils — their 
whole  life,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual — than  lead 
them  to  "  the  best  that  has  been  thought  expressed 
in  the  best  way?"     The  modern  deluge  of  printed 
matter  is  soon  to  descend  upon  them— nay,  it  is 
upon  them  before  they  quit  the  school.     If  they  are 
not  to  be  swept  away  by  it,  if  they  are  to  keep 
solid  foothold,  "  Discerning  the  bad  by  the  rule  of 
the  good,"  the  school  must  help  them.     With  all 
our  boast  of  patriotism,  how  sadly  indifferent  we 
are    to    our    best    national    heritage !     We   "  are 
sprung  of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold," 
not  the  least  of  our  titles  being  that  we  "  speak  the 
tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake."     And  yet,  of  the 
thousands  of  England's  sons  and  daughters  who 
year  by  year   pass  out  from   her  schools,  let  us 
remember  with  shame  how  many  there  are — 
Who  have  hardly  heard 
Sound  of  her  loftiest  names,  or  any  word 
Of  all  that  hath  in  gold  been  said  and  sung, 
Since  him  of  April  heart  and  morning  tongue, 
Her  ageless  singing-bird. 


It  is  extremely  easy  for  a  political  speaker,  or  a  city  magnate, 
or  a  military  reformer,  or  an  irresponsible  writer,  to  proclaim 
that  the  schoolmaster  must  mend  his  ways  forthwith,  give  up 
this  pointless  Latin  of  his,  and  teach  his  pupils  the  English 
language  ihoratighiy—yi'wXi  much  emphasis  on  the  **  thoroughly," 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  the  schoolmaster  to  obey  our 
magnificent  directions.  For  the  plain,  simple,  unsurmountable 
fact  is  this,  that  no  one  knows  how  to  teach  English  as  in  our 
vague  way  we  critics  imagine  it  taught ;  that  no  working  school- 
master alive  can  possibly  give  the  thing  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion, the  experimental  years  necessary  for  its  development ;  that 
it  is  worth  nobody *8  while  ;  and  that  (except  in  a  vem  of  exalted 
self-sacrifice)  it  will  probably  not  be  worth  anyone's  while  to  do 
so  for  many  years,  unless  some  New  Republicans  conspire  to 
make  it  so. — H.  G.  Wells  in  **  Mankind  in  the  Making " 
(Chapman  and  Hall). 
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ART   INSTRUCTION    IN    SCHOOLS. 
By  Archibald   H.   Christie. 

Inspector  of  Art  Schools  and  Classes,  L.C.C.  Techaical 
Education  Board. 


I. — Aims. 

AFTER  a  long  period  of  obscure  vicissitudes, 
the  study  of  art  has  definitely  assumed  a 
remarkable  position  in  schools.  From  being 
regarded  as  of  trivial  importancey^an  extra  touch 
of  refinement  involving  an  extra  fee,  it  has  received 
universal  recognition  as  a  desirable  element  in 
edttcation,  and  is  regularly  taught  in  all  schools  of 
any  pretensions  by  special  masters  in  class-rooms 
built  and  equipped  for  this  work  alone.  But  in 
spite  of,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  much 
apparent  prosperity,  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
^entary  art  instruction  require  more  serious 
attation  than  they  at  present  receive,  not  only  in 
the  interests  of  those  pupils  who  acquire  their 
whole  stock  of  information  on  the  subject  at  school, 
bat  also  of  those  who  are  laying  the  foundations 
upon  which  future  training  for  occupations  re- 
quiring artistic  knowledge  is  to  be  erected.  It  is, 
mOTeover,  a  matter  upon  which  those  interested  in 
elementary  education  as  a  whole  would  do  well 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  specialists  engaged  in 
advanced  art-teaching,  in  order  that  misunder- 
stan4iD^s  might  be  cleared  up,  and  that  the  work 
should  form  a  useful  introduction  to  special  studies 
to  be  afterwards  undertaken.  For  art  teachers 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  preliminary  education 
of  pupils  who  will  in  due  course  attend  their 
da^,  and  are,  in  consequence  of  their  wider 
experience  of  aims  and  methods,  more  competent 
to  discuss  all  phases  of  instruction  than  the 
teachers  upon  whom  the  task  of  arranging  the 
course  in  a  school  usually  falls. 

It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  having  experi- 
ence of  the  work  done  in  school  art-classes  that 
even  in  the  best  it  is  capable  of  extension  in  many 
<iirections  at  present  neglected,  whilst  in  the 
majority  it  has  by  no  means  attained  anything  like 
^  adequate  development.  This  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  is  in  no  wise  due  to  lack  of  energy, 
^good  intentions,  or  indeed  of  ability  on  the  part 
^  the  teachers,  but  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
curiously  artificial  view  of  art,  based  upon  a  super- 
°cial  acquaintance  with  it,  which  has  become 
t'^tional  in  schools.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
"^  progress  will  never  result  from  the  adoption 
of  novel  exercises  or  more  convenient  apparatus — 
^procedure  customary  when  misgivings  as  to 
effidcncy  arise.  The  only  possible  road  to  sim- 
I^icity  and  completeness  of  instruction  lies  in  a 
tliorough  comprehension  of  the  result  aimed  at, 
'fid  careful  selection  of  the  most  direct  methods  of 
attaining  this.  The  possibility  of  using  the  classes 
^e  completely  is  little  understood  by  those  who 
'^nae  the  course  of  instruction.  It  is  but  seldom 
^  the  selected  exercises  give  the  impression  of 
wming  a  system  of  well-thought-out  steps  in  the 


acquisition  of  a  valuable  elementary  knowledge  of 
art.  The  course  of  study  usually  consists  of  a 
series  of  unconnected  exercises  in  drawing,  \he 
value  of  which  is  often  measured  solely  by  the 
amount  of  assistance  that  they  afford  to  the  work 
of  other  classes.  The  practice  in  drawing  and 
training  of  observation  obtained  by  filling  '<  nature- 
study"  note-books,  drawing  from  geometrical 
models,  and  the  like,  is  no  doubt  a  valuable  help 
to  the  art  class,  but  if  this  work  is  made  the  end  to 
which  the  instruction  is  directed,  drawing  becomes 
merely  an  adjunct  to  science-teaching,  cut  adrift 
from  all  educational  developments  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  only,  however,  by  putting  drawing  to 
such  purposes  that  the  masters  of  many  schools 
find  a  means  by  which  what  they  term  **  art  '*  can 
be  made  a  useful  study.  These  authorities,  having 
a  very  limited  idea  of  the  real  scope  of  the  work, 
would  be  unable  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  their 
schools  upon  any  other  terms. 

Elementary  art-instruction,  as  at  present  carried 
on,  is  indeed  wofully  incomplete ;  its  whole  bear- 
ing is  obscure,  its  most  important  aspect  ignored. 
The  view  commonly  held  cuts  off  all  who  do  not 
afterwards  enter  special  schools  from  knowledge 
that  might  exert  a  good  influence  upon  their 
mental  attitude  towards  art-work  in  after-life,  and 
only  pays  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a  certain 
amount  of  ability  in  drawing  which,  if  not  com- 
pletely subordinated  to  science,  has  no  practical 
bearing  whatever.  Drawing  is  but  a  method  of 
expressing  observations  and  ideas,  and  is  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  writing,  to  which  it  has  often 
been  compared.  No  one  would  think  of  confining 
the  study  of  literature  to  exercises  in  penmanship, 
but  such  a  restriction  affords  a  by  no  means  far- 
fetched illustration  of  the  measure  of  art  instruction 
often  provided. 

The  fact  that  the  technique  of  drawing  presents 
difficulties  is  no  reason  for  allowing  that  all  the 
other  essentials  of  an  art  education  should  be 
neglected  or  postponed.  Insistence  upon  the 
acquisition  of  technical  ability  as  a  necessary  pre- 
paration is  a  plausible  view,  but  one  that  may  be 
very  easily  pushed  too  far.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
set  false  ideals  before  the  pupils,  and  to  engender 
wrong  habits  of  mind.  The  technical  difficulties 
of  drawing  can  be  largely  overcome  quite  uncon- 
sciously, if  interesting  objects  are  studied.  These 
are  in  themselves  an  incentive  to  good  workman- 
ship ;  if  young  pupils  are  encouraged  to  draw 
things  that  they  admire,  they  will  take  almost 
endless  pains  to  do  themselves  credit  and  their 
work  full  justice.  Commendation  of  accurate 
observation  and  neatness  of  work,  and  a  vigorous 
suppression  of  all  conventional  treatment  or  man- 
nerism, with  an  occasional  lesson  devoted  to  some 
special  difficulty,  will  be  found  sufficient  by  the 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  make  drawing  properly 
subordinate  to  the  essential  work  of  his  class. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  treatment  of  art 
in  schools  with  the  treatment  of  literature.  The 
study  of  literature  is  not  confined  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  power  of  reading  and  writing  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  scientific  information,  nor  its 
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practice  entirely  subordinate  to  such  ends;  it  is 
carried  to  extraordinary  lengths  purely  for  its  own 
sake.  The  importance  of  some  acquaintance  with 
our  national  literary  masterpieces  is  insisted  upon. 
Specimens  of  the  works  of  writers  of  all  periods 
are  completely  studied,  and  questions  not  relating 
tu  the  language,  history  and  composition  of  their 
works  alone,  but  also  having  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  subject-matter,  are  actively  discussed. 
But  can  it  be  said  that  a  pupil  in  an  ordinary 
school  art-class  is  introduced  to  anything  that 
might  form  the  groundwork  of  an  inteJligent 
knowledge  of  our  national  art  work,  as  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  school  study  of  great  authors 
might  ripen  into  a  proper  regard  for  literature  ? 

Pessimistic  observers  of  our  national  short- 
comings in  relation  to  art  work  are  wont  to  look 
upon  us  as  a  people  deficient  in  some  particular 
bump,  the  absence  of  which  renders  all  right 
appreciation  of  it  impossible.  But  a  system  of 
education  that,  while  it  acknowledges  the  benefits 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  subject 
by  the  community,  gives  instead  a  garbled,  tedi- 
ously lifeless  version  of  it,  must  surely  take  some 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  degeneration  of 
our  national  artistic  susceptibilities.  The  pupils 
in  school  drawing  classes  are  of  an  age  that  is 
particularly  impressionable  to  much  of  the  finest 
art-work.  A  host  of  objects  illustrating  the  history 
of  art,  ships,  castles,  churches,  shields,  of  arms, 
flags,  and  so  forth,  excite  their  interest  to  a  won- 
derful degree.  The  gaily-coloured  pattern-work, 
fine  lettering,  heraldry,  Sec.  (see  Figs,  i,  2  and  3), 
used  by  the  old  art-workers  never  fail  to  fill 
them  with  a  desire  to  design  and  draw  such 
things  for  themselves  out  of  sheer  admiration. 
Instruction  that  takes  account  of  this  instinctive 
delight  and  guides  it  through  a  general  survey  of 
a  series  of  fine  examples  appears  a  more  rational 
method  of  training  the  latent  artistic  activities 
that  everyone  possesses  than  the  suppression  of 
such  aspirations  as  unworthy  of  notice  beyond  the 
kindergarten  stage. 

It  is  often  denied  that  it  is  the  function  of  a 
school  drawing-class  to  venture  into  w^hat  is  styled 
special  teaching.  It  is  contended  that  an  ele- 
mentary art  class  conducted  in  a  school  as  part  of 
a  general  education  entails  quite  a  different  view  of 
the  subject  from  that  required  by  the  elementary 
class  of  an  art  school.  I^ut  this  is  certainly  not 
the  case.  A  young  student  of  art  and  the  art  he 
studies  are  precisely  similar  in  both,  and  the  course 
of  elementary  work  should  be  exactly  the  same 
wherever  it  is  carried  on. 

The  student  commencing  at  the  special  school 
will  probably  devote  more  time  to  the  subject,  and 
his  progress  will  rapidly  arrive  at  the  point  where 
specialisation  really  begins  ;  but  his  early  studies 
aim  at  arousing  and  developing  the  same  faculties 
that  should  be  cultivated  in  the  school  class-room. 

The  eslablishment  of  some  sound  preliminary 
study  with  a  definite  artistic  aim  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  work  of  art  and  technical  schools. 
Much  time  is  wasted  by  going  over  exercises  with 
which  the  pupils  might  quite  well  have  been  al- 
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ready  thoroughly  conversant  :  indeed,  the  progress 
of  a  studtfnt  who  has  had  no  previous  instruction  is 
frequently  more  rapid  than  that  of  one  who  has 
laboriously  acquired  the  erroneous  and  incomplete 
conception  of  his  work  current  in  the  school  classes. 
Pupils  arriving  fresh  from  school  have  never  any 
idea  of  what  is  to  form  the  subject  -  matter  of 
their  studies.  They  are  not  only  not  familiar  with 
any  works  of  art,  but  they  are  wholly  unaware  that 
there  is  a  tradition  in  every  branch  of  it  that  must 
be  studied  and  mastered  before  original  work  of 
any  kind  can  be  undertaken.  They  have  usually 
a  vague  notion  that  an  art- worker  does  everything 
out  of  his  head.  A  properly  developed  schoo"' 
class   would  open   up  the  traditions  of  art  by  exii 


Fig.  1.— Laic  XVth  Caityry  ItAlkn  Drug  Boiilc. 
(Victoria  JuuS  Albeit  MuMum.) 


hibiting  examples  of  all  kinds  of  art  work  to  the 
pupils  in  order  that  their  own  observation  and 
practice  might  have  the  advantage  of  familiarity 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  t!ie  best  work 
from  the  first,  in  the  same  way  that  their  literary 
knowledge  is  founded  upon  an  examination  of  the 
great  writers.  The  examples  that  they  first  come 
into  contact  with  will  impress  them  most  fully,  and 
if  great  care  be  taken  that  they  encounter  oone 
but  the  best  they  will  rapidly  acquire  a  canon  of 
taste  that  will  prove  of  lifelong  value. 

The  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  real 
nature  of  art  work  has  led  to  the  stifling  of  the 
work  in  many  schools ;  it  has  become  hedged 
round  with  difliculties  and  reservations  until  it  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  recognisable  to  the  uninitiated, 
whose  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  much  of  the  work 
done  are  always  met  with  the  declaration  **  thai 
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school  art  is  different  from  other  art  "—a  fact  that 

is  most  iocontcstably  true.     And  so  the  **  freehand 

drawing "  from  absurd  copies   goes  on,   drawings 

from  geonietrical  **  models  "  are  still  ground  out, 

and    *vlight    and    shade"    from    casts,   invented 

specially  for  this  purpose  only,  is  steadily  done. 

These  exercises,  with  the  addition  of  some  ''nature- 
study  **  drawing,   and   perhaps 

some  perfunctory  designing,  are 

often  the  sum  total  of  the  work. 

Pupils  engage  in   a   particular 

exercise  until  they  arrive  at  a 

certain   degree   of    expertness, 

when    another    of    a    different 

character  is  set  before  them  ; 

the  reiationship  of  one  exercise 

to  the  other,  or  their  places  in 

the  whole  course,  are  nnintel- 

ligtble    to    teacher    and    pupil 

ahke.     The  word  *  *  d  rawing  "is 

oever  heard  without  qualifi- 
cation  ;  some  such  term  as 
••inodeU"  '♦blackboard,'*  ** free- 
band/*  or  '*  free-arm,"  is  always 

affixed  to  describe  evolutions 
which  the  pupils  are  con- 
tly  and  laboriously  acquir* 
dexterity — or  evenamhidex- 
tenty!  These  exercises  have  a 
special  literature  of  their  own ;  a  whole  library  of 
books  has  appeared  devoted  to  fads  and  methods 
of  little  importance.  There  are  volumes  that  ex- 
plain all  these  processes  of  *' model*'  drawing  so 
fully  that  models  are  no  longer  requisite,  and  the 
rising  flood  of  nature-study  cards  and  copies 
threatens  soon  to  enable  teachers  to  get  on  very 
*el]  without  Nature  herself. 


designing  for  wall  papers  and  fabrics,  modelHng, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  some  of  which  cer- 
tainly trespass  upon  the  work  of  technical  schools. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  technical  school  to  supple- 
ment general  knowledge  by  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  some  subject  that  the  student  has  chosen 
as  his  vocation.   If  students  are  allowed  to  pass  over 
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Fig*  3.— Two  XV^lili  Ccniur^    Rho<itan  Plates, 
(VictorU  .and  Albcri  Mu.seiim.) 


In  the  only  type  of  class  that  professes  to  teach 
U\  from  a  practical  point  of  view  tlae  use  of 
fawing  ui  various  professions  is  recognised^  and 
jtopils  are  taken  a  considerable  distance  in  all  sorts 
^l  strictly  technical  drawing.  Classes  are  conducted 
'^  building    construction    and    machine   drawing, 


2.— Two  XVih  Century  HI.«>p.\no-Moruqiie  Pl»t«. 
(Victoria  and  Altnirl  Muvruiti.) 

their  preliminary  general  education  in  order  that 
they  may  devote  themselves  to  special  work,  the 
deficiency  must  either  be  made  up  by  going  back 
to  the  beginning  in  the  higher  school,  a  process 
that  is  always  energetically  resented,  or  a  most 
important  part  of  their  training  must  be  wholly 
omitted*  As  a  matter  of  fact*  these  schools  do  not 
in  reality  advance  the  study  of  art-work  any  more 
than  those  that  consider  it  out- 
side their  province. 

Much  of  the  good  work  done 
in  girls'  schools^  where  a  liberal 
view  of  the  study  of  art  is  often 
held,  is  qualified  by  the  absence 
of    any   strong   directing    pur* 
pose.     The  needlework  classes 
form    a    magnificent    field    for 
practical    art -work ;     they   are 
distinguished  as  being  the  only 
craft  classes  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately held    in  schools.      But 
girls   are  ne%'er   introduced   to 
the  historical  traditions  of  em- 
broidery     designing,     or    fired 
with  any  pride  in  or  emulation 
of,  the  masterpieces  of  this  art 
in    which    our    countrywomen 
were   at    one    time    the    most 
famous  workers.     Needlework 
is    sharply    sub  •  divided    into 
plain-sewing  and  ^*  art-needlework  "  classes;  in  the 
lattor  little  is  done  beyond  the  working  of  designs 
purchased  in  shops.      Pupils  might  easily   be  re- 
quired to  decorate  some  of  their  plain  work  with 
designs  of  their  own,  based  upon  carefully  selected 
drawings  or  photographs  of  fine  traditional  patterns 
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All  the  soullessly  uninteresting  apparatus  of  the 
schcx)l  drawing  -  class,  the  freehand  copies  and 
diagrams,  the  flabby  casts,  the  models,  and  the 
rest,  might  well  be  replaced  by  photographs, 
drawings,  prints,  and  casts  of  the  best  art-work, 
not  necessarily  great  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture— although  these  should  have  their  place 
— but  the  finest  things  that  everyone  may  come 
across  if  they  are  taught  to  look  for  them.  The 
forms  and  appearance  of  buildings  of  various 
periods  and  uses,  of  furniture,  of  all  kinds  of  metal 
work,  and  generally  of  all  the  beautiful  things  that 
a  cultured  person  takes  notice  of  and  enjoys,  can 
quite  well  be  brought  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  boy  and  girl  at  school  to  their  profit  and 
entertainment  as  well.  The  selection  of  the  ex- 
amples would  not  be  difficult ;  the  great  things  of 
every  branch  of  art  are  well  known.  As  a  dozen 
great  poets  and  painters  have  produced,  say,  a 
score  of  poems  and  pictures  that  are  known  to  all 
the  world  as  the  finest  we  have,  so  the  masterpieces 
of  building,  carving,  metal-working,  engraving, 
printing,  illuminating,  weaving,  &c.,  may  all  be 
known  to  those  who  care  to  seek  for  them.  All 
true  knowledge  of  art  must  commence  with  an 
examination  of  the  work  that  sets  it  before  us,  and 
even  the  most  elementary  art  education  is  without 
right  aim  if  it  takes  no  cognisance  of  this  work. 
A  rearrangement  of  methods  and  materials  directed 
in  a  simple  and  reasonable  way  towards  this 
object  would  place  the  instruction  in  a  much  more 
intelligible  position  than  that  which  it  now  occupies. 
Many  of  the  exercises  that  now  lack  point  or  deal 
with  mechanical  problems  only  would  gain  an 
effectiveness  far  beyond  that  which  has  necessitated 
their  retention  in  the  present  system.  Freehand 
copying,  cast  work,  and  all  the  lifeless  drudgery  of 
the  drawing  class  would  acquire  a  new  life  and 
meaning  if  employed  in  the  best  interests  of  art, 
interests  the  importance  of  which  grow  ever  more 
increasingly  imperative. 


FORMATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF   A 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lupton,  M.A. 
Assistant-master  and  Librarian  in  Marlborough  College. 

FEW,  probably,  of  the  readers  of  this  article 
will  be  in  the  happy  position  of  having  to 
start  a  school  library  with  unlimited  space, 
unlimited  funds,  and  unrestricted  choice  of  books. 
We  have  most  of  us  to  administer  a  library  already 
started  and  still  growing,  with  a  very  limited  sum 
to  spend  on  books ;  and  the  problem  for  us  is  not 
so  much,  What  is  the  ideal  school  library  ?  as, 
What  is  the  best  I  can  do  with  the  material  at  my 
disposal,  and  under  the  conditions  in  which  I  have 
to  work  ?  If,  therefore,  I  seem  sometimes  to 
suggest  an  ideal  state  of  things,  it  is  with  full 
consciousness  of  the  limitations  of  the  actual 
situation  in  which  we  most  of  us  find  ourselves. 
What  should  a  school  library  aim  at,  is  a  ques- 
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tion  on  the  answer  to  which  very  much  of  its 
efficiency  depends.  In  all  probability  the  library 
will  have  to  be  to  some  extent  a  compromise, 
fulfilling  more  or  less  completely  diverse  aims. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  a  reference  library 
f  books  which  both  boys  and  masters  may  need 
to  consult.  I  say  **  and  masters,"  because  I  am 
assuming  that  they  will  have  access  to  it  as  well 
as  the  boys. 

This  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  library,  its 
core  or  nucleus,  and  this  department  should  be 
jealously  kept  up  to  date — at  all  events,  in  those 
branches  of  study  with  >which  the  school  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  This  is,  in  some  ways, 
a  difficult  task.  In  some  departments  of  study 
progress  is  being  made  rapidly,  and  the  authority 
of  to-day  is  out  of  date  to-morrow.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  for  one  man  whose  tastes  lie  specially 
in  one  or  two  directions  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
most  recent  developments  in  branches  that  lie 
outside  his  special  sphere.  This  difficulty  may  be 
avoided  by  having  a  **  Library  Committee  "  on 
which  teachers  and  students  of  other  subjects  are 
represented. 

Here  a  practical  difficulty  arises.  One  of  the 
committee  recommends,  let  us  say,  a  new  book 
on  astronomy,  praising  it  enthusiastically  as  far 
superior  to  anything  yet  written.  The  librarian 
will  have  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  estimate  as  to 
whether  the  book  in  question  is  really  so  far  better 
than  anything  in  the  library  already  that  it  is 
imperative  to  get  it ;  and  if  so,  whether  its  claims 
on  his  limited  balance  outweigh  those  of  other 
books  whose  cause  is  pleaded  with  equal  warmth. 
Moreover,  he  should  be  able  to  judge  to  some 
degree  whether  this  new  authority  is  likely  to  hold 
the  field  for  long,  or  whether  it  will  in  turn  be 
speedily  superseded.  To  do  all  this  successfully  is 
given  to  few.  Most  of  us,  I  suspect,  make  many 
mistakes,  and  know  only  too  well  the  feeling  of 
diving  deep  into  the  library  fund  to  buy  some  new 
and  expensive  work,  only  to  find  that  it  is  already 
out  of  date  in  a  few  years,  and  that  its  sale  price  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  it  cost. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  effort  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  even  in  a  few  departments  of 
school  study  is  unnecessary,  and  that  it  does  not 
hurt  boys  to  refer  them  to  books  which  are  slightly 
out  of  date.  There  is  truth  in  this  objection,  and, 
with  certain  classes  of  books,  it  is  of  weight. 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay  will  long  continue  to  be 
read,  even  if  later  researches  have  invalidated 
some  of  their  conclusions.  But,  from  another 
point  of  view,  I  think  the  effort  is  well  worth 
making.  It  is  very  stimulating  to  a  boy  to  find 
that  progress  is  still  being  made  in  the  subject  he 
himself  is  learning.  To  feel  himself  to  be  in  some 
sort  a  potential  discoverer  is  an  incentive,  and  the 
sight  of  new  books  on  what  he  had  perhaps  fancied 
to  be  worn-out  subjects  is  an  intellectual  spur.  It 
is  good  for  his  teacher  also  to  feel  that  he  has  not 
learnt  all  there  is  to  be  learnt  even  in  the  subjects 
in  which  he  took  his  degree.  He  too  may  feel  that, 
even  in  the  grammar  of  a  dead  language,  fuller 
knowledge   may   yet  be  attained,  and  that  even 
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common  subjects  have  not  yet  yielded  up  all  their 
secrets.  I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  up  this  side  of  the  school 
library  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  although  to  do 
so  requires  trouble  and  expense.  The  reference 
department  will  include  the  chief  books  on  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  school,  whether  divinity, 
classics,  languages,  mathematics,  science,  history, 
or  what  not. 

But  a  school  library  has  another  purpose  to 
serve  than  to  provide  teachers  and  pupils  with  the 
necessary  implements  for  their  daily  work.     It  has 

I  also  a  great  formative  influence ;  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  powers   for   education   and  culture   in   a 
school ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  its  least  important 
aspect.     Many  of  us  can    look  back  with  affec- 
tionate longing  to  hours  spent  in  some  corner  of  a 
school  library,  when  the  scent  of  limes  was  in  the 
air,  and  the  click  of  distant   cricketers   came  in 
through  the  open  window,  as  we  read  of  Dante  and 
Beauice,  or  Faust  and  Margaret,  or  the  Cid,  while 
our  heart  was  stirred  to  noble  thoughts,  and  rosy 
visions  of  what  life   might  have  in   store  for  us 
ibated  before  our  minds.     The  memory  of  those 
hours  has  sweetened   many   a   day   of  drudgery, 
thrown  a  light  on  many  a  dull  path  of  routine,  and 
opened   an   unexpected   door    of    sympathy   with 
many  a  boy  whom  the  ordinary  school  subjects 
failed  to  quicken.     To  do  such  a  service  as  this  for 
oar  own  boys  in  our  turn  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive parts  of  a  school  librarian's  work,  but  one 
about  which   it  is  hardest  to  give  written  rules. 
The  smile  of  pleasure   which  lights  up   his  face 
when  we  have  given  a  boy  just  the  right  book  at 
the  right  moment  repays  one  for  many  an  hour  of 
routine  cataloguing  and   making  lists.     But   the 
opportunity  does  not  always  come.  To  seize  it  when 
it  docs,  one  must  know  both  the  boys  and  the  books, 
and  must  care  for  them  both.     But  such  moments 
arc  rare.     The  commoner  lot  is  to  be  constantly 
fending  a  hand  to  the  boy  who  comes  to  one  to 
ask,  *•  Please,  sir,  where  can  I  find  a  book  on  geo- 
graphy ?     We've  got  to  do  an  essay  on  *  Is  the 
Caucasian   played   out  *  ?  *'   or   to   be  ready  with 
assistance  to  the  colleague  who  has  taken  a  sudden 
fancy  for  exploring   the   knowledge  of  fractions 
possessed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
I    The  school  library,  too,  has  not  only  to  supply 
I  a  demand— often  of  a  various  and  very  unexpected 
I  fad—it  has  also  to  create  it,  to  help  to  foster  in 
'  Ws  a  love  of  good  letters  for   their  own   sak^. 
Here,  again,  is  the  librarian's  opportunity.     He 
feams  accidentally  that  Jones  has  betrayed  an  in- 
t««t  in  stained  glass,  or  architecture,  or  ancient 
navigation,  or  field  plants,  or  what  not.     Knowing 
^he  habits  of  Jones,  the  librarian  puts  a  book  on 
fhc  subject  some  wet  half-holiday  afternoon  where 
*  will  meet — and  perhaps  arrest— his  wandering 
*ye-    Here  is  scope  for  books  of  the  most  varied 
Ascription.     Anything  and  everything  which  may 
Profitably  engage   a   boy's  attention    may   come 
^  useful  some  day.     Travels,  belles  lettres,  archi- 
'  ^«cture,  heraldry,  early  printed  books  (an  Elzevir 
ciraPlantin  or  two  may  be  invaluable),  old  sport- 
ing books,  good  fiction,  military  history,  books  on 


mechanism  of  all  kinds — it  does  not  much  matter 
what  it  is  :  a  use  will  be  found  for  it  some  day,  if 
you  know  where  to  put  your  hand  on  the  book  at 
the  critical  moment.  There  are  only  three  classes 
of  books  for  which  I  would  enter  a  special  plea : — 
(i)  Poetry.  Boys  are  shy  of  reading  poetry. 
But  there  are  some  boys  who  will  read  a  good  deal 
of  really  hard  poetry,  if  it  lies  handy  to  their  reach, 
and  they  are  not  botliered  to  read  it  by  any  zealous 
person.  And  what  a  boy  reads  quietly  like  that 
for  himself  is  of  enormous  value. 

(2)  Travels.  These  books  do  not  appeal  to 
every  boy,  but  they  indicate  a  healthy  taste,  which 
it  is  well  to  encourage. 

(3)  Books  about  the  locality  where  the  school  is 
situated,  and  the  history  of  the  school  and  its 
famous  old  boys.  These  are  often  scarce  and 
valuable,  and  they  should  be  secured  from  time  to 
time  as  opportunity  offers. 

Management  of  the  Library. 

Having  thus  considered  the  aims  of  the  school 
library,  it  remains  to  say  something  of  its  manage- 
ment.    Here  we  are  confronted  by  the  question,    ^.^ 
**  Are  books  to  be  taken  out  ?  "     The  question  is     ^ 
discussed  from   time  to  time    in  the  newspapers 
a  propos  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  or 
some  similar  institution,  and  the  main  arguments , 
are  probably  familiar  to  the  reader.     In  a  school . 
library  I  think  we   must    be   prepared   for   both./ 
Certain  books,  labelled  **  Reference,"  will  be  avail-/ 
able  for  use  only  in  the  room.     The  rule  will  be) 
broken  by  both  boys  and  masters  ;  but  it  should  be 
kept  as  far  as  possible.     Special  cases  which  may 
arise  can  be  dealt  with  as  they  crop  up.     All  dic- 
tionaries, commentaries,  standard  authorities,  and  > 
new  books,  would  come  under  this  head. 

Other  books,  I  think,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
lend.  We  shall  lose  them,  they  will  deteriorate  in 
the  careless  **  hugger-mugger  "  of  a  boys'  study, 
they  will  cause  us  trouble  to  enter,  and  endless 
trouble  to  recover ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
the  right  course,  unless  we  act  on  the  principle 
that  boys  were  made  for  the  library,  and  not  the 
library  for  boys.  A  boy  will  often  sit  down  after 
his  football  and  read  for  an  hour  or  more  in  just 
the  kind  of  book  you  want  him  to  read,  if  it  is  in 
his  study  and  ready  to  his  hand  (and  more  espe- 
cially if  he  has  a  copy  of  Greek  iambics  to  show 
up  after  tea) ;  whereas,  if  he  had  to  go  to  a  library 
to  read,  he  would  prefer  to  stay  where  he  was,  and 
let  the  charms  of  the  Strand  Magazine  and  the 
claims  of  his  copy  of  verses  fight  it  out  somewhere 
at  the  back  of  his  conscience. 

In  practice,  this  question  is  often  settled  by  the 
co-existence  of  several  libraries  in  the  same  school. 
At  Eton,  for  instance,  there  is  the  "  Fellows' 
Library "  open  to  the  assistant-masters,  full  in- 
formation about  which  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Thackeray's  monograph,  reprinted  from  Notes  and 
Queries  (Eton,  Williams,  1881);  the  "Boys' 
Library,"  an  excellent  and  ever-growing  collection  ; 
and  the  various  house-libraries.  An  arrangement 
like  this  makes  it  possible   to  differentiate  books 
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to  some  extent  into  classes — at  the  cost,  of  course, 
of  much  duplication  and  overlapping.  The 
arrangements  for  lending  and  circulating  can  be 
made  very  elastic  in  a  house- library  which  is  con- 
fined to  boys  living  under  one  roof.  If  an 
important  work  of  reference  is  not  on  the  shelves, 
it  can  easily  be  run  to  earth  in  some  one's  study. 
Moreover,  the  school  library  can  then  be  adminis- 
tered more  rigidly,  and  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
be  considerably  restricted,  e.g,^  by  only  extending 
it  to  books  of  a  certain  class,  and  confining  the 
privilege  to  the  senior  Forms. 

Finance. — The  subject  of  finance  is,  to  some 
extent,  settled  for  most  of  us  by  an  outside 
authority.  We  knqw  to^an  inch  the- amount  of 
our  cloth,  and' must  cut  accordingly.  After  some 
years'  experience  of  his  own  library,  the  librarian 
should  be  able  to  form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of 
the  annual  percentage  to  be  set  apart  for  binding, 
repairs,  and  up-keep  generally.  This  will  vary 
enormously  in  different  libraries  according  as  they 
are,  or  are  not,  circulating  libraries ;  as  to  whether 
the  library  is  used  as  a  preparation-room,  lighted 
by  gas,  warmed  by  hot  water  or  steam,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  librarjr  witji  which  I  am  at  present 
concerned,  ^t  amounts  to  nearly  50  per  cent.,  but 
then  the  room  is  warmed  by  hot  water  and  lighted 
by  gas  (which  dries  the  natural  moisture  out  of  the 
bindings,  and  causes  them  to  perish  rapidly) ;  it  is 
used  three  or  four  times  a  day  as  a  preparation- 
room  by  some  sixty  boys  (who  extend  very  hard 
usage  to  the  books  which  are  in  constant  use) ; 
and  it  possesses  many  books  not  recently  bound, 
which  require  constant  looking  after  to  keep  them 
in  condition.  I  should  imagine  that  in  a  new 
library,  lighted  by  electricity  and  warmed  Dy  an 
open  fire,  the  binding  bill  would  be  relatively 
trifling — especially  if  it  were  purely  a  reference 
library. 

Having  set  on  one  side  the  proportion  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  up-keep, 
the  librarian  will  naturally  devote  the  rest  {minus  a 
margin)  to  the  purchase  of  new  books,  as  far  as  his 
normal  income  will  allow.  I  say  "minus  a 
margm,"  for  in  libraries,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
unexpected  sometimes  happens.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
chance  of  an  old  book,  for  which  one  has  been  on 
the  look-out,  or  there  is  a  copy  of  an  Encyclopaedia 
to  be  got  for  £1^  13s.  cash  down,  which  would 
cost  more  if  bought  in  the  usual  way,  or  the  most 
expensive  bindings  in  the  library  conspire  to  give 
way  at  the  same  moment. 

Cataloguing. — The  question  of  cataloguing  is  a 
vexed  question  about  which  I  shall  say  little. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  to  start  a  new  library  I  should 
begin  a  card  catalogue.  As  it  is,  I  have  inherited 
a  printed  catalogue  and  a  MS.  shelf-catalogue,  and 
there  only  remains  the  task  of  keeping  both  up  to 
date.  You  can  hardly  multiply  cross  references 
too  much  :  a  boy  has  often  the  very  vaguest  idea 
of  what  he  is  to  look  for.  And  **  subjects  "  are  at 
least  as  useful  titles  to  a  boy  as  **  authors."  The 
catalogue  must  be  made  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials  available  in  order  to  stand  the 
inevitable  roughness  of  boy  users. 


A  few  hints  in  conclusion  may  be  found  useful. 

(1)  If  the  library  is  purely  for  reference,  each  shelf 
must  so  far  as  possible  be  kept  exactly  full,  so  that 
it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  when  books  are  missing. 
This  is  not  conducive  to  the  most  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  books,  and  it  means  one  of  two  things 
when  a  new  book  is  added.  Either  {a)  the  new 
book  is  put  into  its  appropriate  place  at  once,  and 
some  other  book  displaced  Jto  make  way  for  it — 
which  involves  a  good  deaV  of  re-cataloguing — or 
(6)  new  books  get  all  herded  together,  irrespective 
of  classification. 

In  lending-libraries  a  system  of  wooden  blocks 
to  put  in  the  place  of  books  taken  out  has  been 
found  useful.  But  in  spite  of  all  precautions  books 
will  occasionally  disappear  and  leave  no  trace 
behind.  Sometimes  they  are  anonymously  re- 
turned. 

(2)  There  is  a  source  of  income  which  I  have 
not  mentioned — the  generous  donor.  He  is  much 
to  be  encouraged ;  but  he  occasionally  offers  un- 
suitable books,  and  has  to  be  tactfully  told  as 
much.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  let  books  be 
**  dumped  down  *'  on  a  library.  But  a  patriotic 
old  member  of  the  school  is  often  invaluable  in 
tracking  down  and  presenting  books  relating  to 
the  school  and  its  past  history. 

(3)  If  there  is  a  **  Library  Committee,"  have 
some  representatives  from  the  school  on  it.  This 
helps  the  authorities  to  keep  in  touch  with  school 
opinion  and  wants,  interests  the  boys  in  books,  and 
gives  them  an  insight  into  the  management  of  a 
library.  Moreover,  if  your  colleagues  are  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  lKX)ks,  a  boy  will  take  the  keen- 
est delight  in  keeping  offenders  up  to  time,  and 
save  you  much  trouble  and  some  friction. 

(4)  Try  to  arrange  the  books  you  want  boys  to 
read  in  the  conspicuous  places.  They  will  not 
trouble  to  take  down  "  Tom  Brown  "  itself,  if  it  is 
on  the  top  shelf  of  an  inaccessible  press.  And  re- 
member what  a  difference  a  little  change  makes. 
Put  **  Esmond  "  where  they  have  been  used  to 
seeing  Toup's  **  Longinus,"  and  you  will  probably 
set  a  boy  reading  Thackeray.  Boys  want  ideas 
putting  into  their  heads.  This  plan  is  not  ideal, 
but  it  is  practical. 

(5)  Biographies  are  often  pressed  on  boys  from 
the  pulpit,  and  elsewhere.  Do  not  be  persuaded 
into  buying  many.     Few  boys  ever  look  at  them. 

(6)  Boys  want  **  realien  *'  of  all  sorts.  You 
can  hardly  have  too  many  maps,  atlases,  plans^ 
coins,  pictures  of  men  in  armour,  diagrams^ 
models  of  ships,  &c.,  to  illustrate  their  reading. 

( 7)  Keep  a  quiet  look-out  for  books  which  may 
lead  to  mischief.  Withdraw  them  temporarily 
into  a  locked  cupboard  till  the  boy  with  the 
diseased  mind  has  gone.  They  may  then  safely 
emerge  again,  and  the  dust  will  collect  on  them 
undisturbed  for  another  tale  of  years. 

(8)  The  following  references  may  be  found 
useful : — 

Article  on  St.  Paul's  School  Library,  by  J.  H.  Lupton. 
Notes  and  Queries ^  6ih  S.  I.,  June  5ih,  '80,  p.  449.  A  list  of 
sixteen  grammar-school  libraries,  of  which  catalogues  have  been, 
published,  ibid,^  June  I9tb,  '80,  p.  492. 
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Eton  College  Library,  articles  on,  by  F.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
Sixteen  instalments  ranging  between  6th  S.  III.,  Feb.  5th,  '81, 
p.  loi,  and  iHd.,  IV.,  Sept.  loth,  '81,  p.  205. 

St.  Paul's  School  Library,  additional  note  on,  by  J.  H. 
Lupton.    Notes   and  Qutries,   6lh  S.    X.,    Nov.    29th,    '84, 


HISTORY    IN    PUBLIC    EXAMINATIONS. 

By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.M. 
Professor  of  History,  Hartley  University  College,  Southampton. 


THE  importance  of  history  as  an  instrument 
of  education  is  being  recognised  more  and 
more  fully  as  year  succeeds  year.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  history  was  slighted  as  ''fiction 
grown  to  maturity,"  and»  on  Walpole's  authority, 
we  were  told  that  it  is  **  not  worth  studying,  for  we 
ioiow  that  it  must  be  false."  In  elementary 
schools  it  remained  an  optional  subject  till  1900, 
ajui  it  was  so  unpopular  that  in  London  only  four 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  took  it  as  a 
class  subject.  In  secondary  schools  it  was  rele- 
gated to  a  subordinate  place,  and  was  usually 
taught  by  someone  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  or 
could  do  nothing  else.  Even  at  the  universities 
scholarships  and  fellowships  long  lay  beyond  its 
reach.  Now,  however,  all  is  changed.  History 
occupies  an  honoured  place  in  the  curricula  of  all 
schools  wherein  the  modern  spirit  moves.  The 
universities  and  other  public  teaching  and  ex- 
amining bodies  give  it  a  prominence  second  to  that 
of  no  other  subject  in  their  syllabuses.  Herbart 
has  made  it  the  centre  and  heart  of  his  peculiarly 
interesting  educational  system.  Many  monographs 
on  methods  of  teaching  it  have  recently  appeared, 
and  they  all  bear  witness  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  recognition  of  its  worth. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  worth  more  than 
it  used  to  be.  Formerly  it  was  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  mere  elegant  literature.  The  prime  aim 
rfthe  historian  seemed  to  be  to  write  an  interesting 
narrative  and  to  polish  his  periods.  Absolute 
veracity  was  a  secondary  consideration.  There 
may  have  been  doubts  as  to  the  authority  for  the 
Tories  of  Alfred  and  the  cakes,  of  Canute  and  the 
wves,  of  Henry  I.  and  the  smile,  of  Edward  I. 
uid  the  poison,  and  of  Bruce  and  the  spider ;  but 
the  anecdotes  were  far  too  good  to  leave  out.  The 
brger  histories,  moreover,  in  addition  to  being 
Hterary  in  their  aim,  were  often  openly  partisan  in 
their  spirit.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  political 
Pitpossessions  of  Hume  or  Alison :  their  histories 
ve  Tory  pamphlets.  On  the  other  side,  Macaulay 
^  Hadlam  are  revealed,  in  spite  of  their  superior 
<^tion,  as  unmistakable  Whig  special  pleaders. 
^  great  histories  of  the  present  time,  such  as 
Gardiner's  *•  Stuart  Period"  and  the  **  Cambridge 
Modem  History,"  if  they  lack  the  charm  and 
piquancy  of  their  predecessors,  are  rigid  in  their 
accuracy  and  severe  in  their  impartiality.  And 
^  school  text-books  which  are  extracted  from 
tbem  are  marked  by  the  same  admirable  features. 


It  has,  in  fact,  been  recognised  that — to  use  Prof. 
Bury's  words — **  history  is  a  science,  no  less  and 
no  more."  Scholars  approach  its  problems  in  the 
scientific  spirit  and  apply  to  their  solution  the 
scientific  method.  Sources  are  diligently  sought 
for  and  critically  examined.  Nothing  is  taken  ior 
granted;  all  things  are  tried;  the  good,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  laid  hold  of,  is  held  fast.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  history  is  to-day  a  much  more 
effective  instrument  of  education  than  it  has  ever 
been  before :  it  has  earned  the  wider  recognition 
which  it  has  received. 

But,  though  the  value  and  importance  of  history 
in  education  are  generally  admitted,  there  is  by  no 
means  the  same  unanimity  as  to  the  precise  place 
which  history  should  occupy  in  the  educational 
system.  Very  divergent  views  are  held  as  to  what 
portions  of  history  should  be  taught,  as  to  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  taught,  as  to 
methods  of  instruction,  and  as  to  the  aim  which 
the  t§acher  should  keep  before  him  in  his  teaching. 
Probably  no  two  teachers  agree  in  their  opinions 
on  all  these  points ;  so  that,  if  practice  were  free  to 
follow  theory,  we  should  have  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  infinite  and  most  interesting 
diversity  in  the  teaching  of  history.  But  practice 
is  not  free.  For  better  or  for  worse,  the  whole 
structure  of  secondary  education  in  England  is 
bound  about  the  feet  of  public  examinations^ 
Olympian  Boards  and  oracular  Syndicates  control 
the  destinies  of  the  wide  world  of  pupils  and  peda- 
gogues. Hence  it  is  one  thing  to  have  educational 
theories  and  quite  another  thing  to  teach  in  a 
school.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  usually 
determined  not  by  the  principles  and  ideals  of  its 
masters,  but  by  the  requirements  of  the  public 
examinations  for  which  it  prepares  its  scholars. 
Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
study  the  syllabuses  of  the  powerful  and  authori- 
tative examining  bodies,  to  compare  and  contrast 
them,  and  to  try  to  discover  what  are  the  guiding 
ideas  of  their  compilers.  The  syllabuses  which  I 
propose  to  discuss  are  those  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Syndicates,  the  Joint  Board,  the 
London  University,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
the  Central  Welsh  Board.  I  think  it  desirable, 
however,  before  plunging  into  the  thick  of  the 
numberless  details  which  will  have  to  be  noted,  to 
lay  down  some  general  considerations  which  may 
serve  as  standards  of  judgment. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  short  article  it  would  be 
going  too  deep  into  fundamentals  to  discuss  at  any 
length  the  ultimate  aim  of  education  as  a  whole. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  define  it  provisionally 
as  the  development  of  such  mental  force  and  moral 
character  as  shall  enable  the  educated  person  on  the 
speculative  side  of  his  nature  to  view  life  steadily  and 
view  it  whole  ^  and  on  the  practical  side  to  perform  his 
duties  in  all  the  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Taking  this,  then,  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  educa- 
tion, we  may  ask  how  far  history  can  be  used  as  a 
means  to  its  attainment. 

First,  what  is  history  ?  It  is  the  record  of  the 
development  of  mankind  as  organised  in  political 
communities,  or  states.    Secondly,  what  is  the  value 
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of  the  study  of  this  record  ?  Various  are  the  answers 
given.  According  to  Emerson,  history  interprets 
man  to  himself:  **  The  world  exists  for  the  edu- 
cation of  each  man.  There  is  no  age,  or  state  of 
society,  or  mode  of  action  in  history,  to  which  there 
is  not  somewhat  corresponding  in  his  life."  Froude 
holds  that  it  impresses  his  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  orderly  and  ordered  governance  of  humanity ; 
it  shows  **  that  the  world  is  somehow  built  on 
moral  foundations ;  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  well 
with  the  good  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  ill  with  the 
wicked."  Carlyle  maintains  that  it  gives  practical 
guidance  for  the  future,  and  is  a  repository  of 
maxims:  "History  is  a  real  prophetic  manu- 
script"; it  is  *Mhe  letter  of  instructions  which 
the  old  generations  write  and  posthumously 
transmit  to  the  new."  M.  Seignobos  will  not 
admit  this :  **  Le  but  de  I'histoire  est,"  he  says, 
**  non  pas  de  donner  des  recettes  pratiques  pour  se 
conduire."  Its  intrinsic  worth,  he  thinks,  is 
small.  It  serves  as  an  instrument  of  mental 
training :  **  Le  principal  merite  de  Thistoire  est 
d'etre  un  instrument  de  culture  intellectuelle." 
To  the  teacher,  however,  the  value  of  history  will 
seem  to  He  in  the  fact  that  it  transports  the  pupil 
into  a  larger  world  than  the  one  in  which  he  lives, 
that  it  widens  his  interests,  enlarges  his  sym- 
pathies, brings  him  into  contact  with  men  of 
heroic  mould  and  great  achievement,  and  makes 
him  familiar  with  ages  alien  from  his  own.  His- 
tory does  for  time  what  geography  does  for  space. 
The  latter  reveals  the  world  as  it  is,  the  former 
shows  it  as  it  was.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  and 
well-equipped  teacher  history  can  be  used  as  an 
instrument  second  in  value  to  none  as  a  developer 
of  mind  and  character. 

Of  course  it  will  be  used  in  very  different  ways 
with  pupils  of  different  ages.  For  purposes  of 
classification  four  successive  stages  of  school  life 
can  be  distinguished,  viz. : — (i)  The  pteparatory 
stage,  from  fifth  to  ninth  year ;  (2)  the  junior  stage, 
from  ninth  to  fourteenth  year  ;  (3)  the  senior  stage, 
from  fourteenth  to  seventeenth  year;  (4)  the 
specialist  or  scholarship  stage,  from  the  seventeenth 
year  onward. 

In  the  first,  or  preparatory  stage,  the  educa- 
tional keynote  is  **  interest."  During  this  period 
the  teaching  of  history  means  the  telling  of  stories. 
Such  stories  are  selected  as  are  calculated  to  widen 
the  mental  horizon  of  the  child,  to  quicken  his 
imagination,  and  to  enlarge  his  sympathies.  More- 
over, since  selection  is  made,  in  this  stage,  if  in 
no  other,  history  may  be  made  to  subserve  a  moral 
purpose.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
inculcate  patriotism  ;  for,  though  in  older  persons 
patriotism  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  **  vulgar 
vice  "  by  alienating  their  hearts  from  men  of  other 
nations  than  their  own,  yet  in  young  children  it  is 
a  noble  virtue  in  so  far  as  it  raises  them  above 
the  narrow  interests  of  self,  and  home,  and  school. 

In  the  second,  or  junior  stage,  the  keynote  is 
**  information."  The  main  aim  of  the  teacher  is 
to  store  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  useful 
knowledge — classified,  coordinated,  concatenated. 
**  Mere  information "  is  most  unduly  depreciated 


and  most  unwarrantably  sneered  at  by  some  edu- 
cationists nowadays.  Even  Herbart  underrated 
it,  while  to  Prof.  Armstrong  and  the  apostles  of 
heuristic  nihilism  it  is  a  thing  of  no  worth  what- 
soever. But  the  mind  must  have  some  material 
on  which  to  work,  and  it  is  during  this  period  of 
childhood  that  it  most  easily  absorbs  a^nd  assimi- 
lates what  in  later  years  would  be  regarded  as 
**  dry  facts."  To  the  boy  between  nine  and  four- 
teen they  are  not  drier  than  anything  else.  He 
dislikes  any  mental  exertion,  and  he  resents  being 
kept  from  football  to  learn  lists  of  dates  no  more 
than  he  resents  it  if  he  is  detained  by  a  pointless 
heuristic  siesta.  Hence  the  teacher  will  continue 
to  aim  at  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  but  while 
doing  this  he  will  manage  to  do  other  things.  In 
his  history  lessons  in  particular  he  will  be  able  to 
train  the  judgment  to  see  connections  between 
causes  and  effects,  to  provide  practice  in  the  logical 
arrangement  of  facts,  to  supply  exercise  in  literary 
expression  and  style,  to  give  experience  in  the  use 
of  books  of  reference. 

In  the  third,  or  senior  stage,  the  keynote  is 
"intelligence."  The  imparting  of  information  is 
subordinated  to  the  training  of  the  mind.  The 
prime  aim  of  the  teacher  becomes  the  quickening 
of  the  pupils'  understanding.  The  mental  faculties 
being  now  fully  developed,  the  pupil  is  trained  in 
their  exercise.  Hence  history  is  studied  in  a  new 
manner  and  with  new  objects.  The  facts  learned 
in  earlier  years  are  reviewed  and  re-examined  in 
order  that  their  inner  significance  may  be  learned. 
The  history  of  ideas  receives  more  attention  than 
the  history  of  events :  the  principles  and  motives 
which  animated  the  great  actors  of  the  past  are 
more  diligently  sought  for  and  more  closely  scru- 
tinised than  details  of  their  lives.  The  wider 
movements  of  humanity  are  observed,  and  the 
community  of  mankind  is  seen  to  be  a  more  funda- 
mental truth  than  the  separation  of  men  into 
nations,  each  with  its  petty  patriotism.  History, 
moreover,  during  this  period  provides  valuable 
preliminary  training  in  research,  and  in  a  kind  of 
research  different  from  that  with  which  students 
of  natural  science  are  familiar.  Historians  never 
come  into  contact  with  facts,  as  men  of  science  do: 
they  have  to  do  with  records  of  facts.  They 
cannot  make  experiments:  all  their  information 
is  second-hand.  The  most  valuable  "original 
authority  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  witness  all  of 
whose  statements  have  to  be  received  with  scep- 
tical caution.  Hence  historical  research  develops 
into  an  elaborate  weighing  of  evidence,  and  his- 
torical students  who  are  sent  to  books  of  sources 
for  information,  or  are  told  to  compare  and  contrast 
the  conflicting  views  of  different  historians,  are 
trained  in  that  judicial  attitude  of  mind  so  neces- 
sary in  the  higher  concerns  of  daily  life.  And 
though  the  research  which  the  schoolboy  of  seven- 
teen can  do  must  inevitably  be  of  the  most 
rudimentary  kind,  yet  its  neglect  involves  a  serious 
weakening  of  the  value  of  the  educational  work 
which  history  is  fitted  to  do. 

The  fourth,  or  final  stage,  that  of  the  specialist, 
lies  almost  outside  the  sphere  of  my  article.     In 
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this  stage  history  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  education ;  it  is  an  end  in  itself. 
The  developed  and  highly-trained  faculties  of  the 
student  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  material  of 
history  not  for  subjective,  but  for  objective  ends. 
The  specialist  begins  to  repay  to  history  the  debt 
which  he  owes  to  education  in  general. 

Here  I  conclude  my  preliminary  survey.  Next 
month  I  propose  to  examine  the  history  syllabuses 
of  the  various  public  examinations  in  order  to  see 
how  far  they  leave  it  possible  to  realise  the  ideals 
of  history-teaching  in  schools. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Cambridge  University  Day-Training  College. 

THE  peculiar  note  of  the  training  for  secondary 
schoolmasters  given  at  this  college  is  that 
the  students  training  for  ^both  primary  and 
secondary  schools  are  trained  together.  This  plan 
may  have  been  followed  at  other  places,  but  it  was 
certainly  begun  here,  and  in  spite  of  prophecies  of 
Mure,  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  The 
college  consists  at  present  of  forty-eight  primary- 
school  students  and  sixteen  secondary- school 
students,  all  men,  as  the  college  does  not  admit 
women.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  divided 
into  two  classes  for  attendance  at  criticism  lessons, 
it  being  thought  inadvisable  to  take  so  large  a 
class  in  a  criticism  lesson.  The  criticism  lessons 
are  held  once  a  week  for  each  division.  The  main 
practising-school  for  both  primary  and  secondary 
students  is  the  Higher  Grade  School,  Paradise 
Street — an  elementary  school  with  classes  learn- 
ing French,  Latin,  and  advanced  science.  Its  use 
as  a  practising  school  is  in  every  way  most  bene- 
ficial for  the  boys  who  compose  it,  and  they  gain 
hr  more  than  they  can  lose.  The  secondary- 
school  students  receive  the  first  part  of  their 
practical  training  either  in  this  school  or  in  other 
schools  of  a  similar  character,  and  they  continue 
it  fcr  a  period  which  varies  with  their  proficiency. 
Some  of  them  on  entrance  are  so  entirely  unversed 
in  the  art  of  teaching  that  they  have  to  begin  with 
*  very  small  number  of  boys,  and  they  all  begin  by 
etching  instead  of  teaching  themselves.  It  has 
**cn  argued  that  secondary- school  teachers  should 
^  trained  in  secondary  schools,  but  secondary 
schools  are  at  present  so  imperfectly  organised 
that  they  can  only  be  used  by  students  who  have 
^tadj  had  some  practice  in  teaching.  Head- 
®^ers  will  only  receive  those  certified  to  be 
^^petent  to  teach  a  particular  subject,  and  on 
^  condition  that  their  teaching  harmonizes  with 
tnc  general  curriculum  of  the  school.  Besides 
tfe,  the  masters  in  secondary  schools  do  not  like 
^  bve  their  classes  interfered  with,  and  parents 
^Id  object  to  their  children  being  taught  by  in- 


experienced teachers.  Everything,  therefore,  points 
to  the  desirability,  if  not  to  the  necessity,  of  train- 
ing teachers  first  in  an  elementary  school  until 
they  have  gained  experience,  and  can  be  trans- 
ferred safely  to  a  secondary  school. 

Besides  the  practice  in  school,  which  is  after  all 
the  basis  of  training,  the  regulations  provide  that 
the  students  must  teach  every  term  for  at  least  a 
week  in  some  selected  school.  This  is  not  always 
a  secondary  school,  although  provision  is  made  in 
every  case  that  all  the  secondary- school  students 
should  have  some  experience  of  secondary -school 
teaching  before  they  receive  their  certificate. 
There  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  giving  the 
secondary-school  students  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  primary-school  students  at  work,  as  most  of 
them  have  been  pupil  teachers,  and  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  teaching  before  they 
entered  the  college.  The  two  classes  of  teachers 
harmonise  admirably  together,  and  it  is  found  that 
Eton  and  Harrow  men  develop  as  strong  an  in- 
terest in  their  individual  pupils  as  they  would  if 
they  were  drawn  from  their  own  social  class. 

Besides  the  weekly  criticism  lessons,  which  are 
common  to  both  departments,  there  is  also  a 
special  criticism  lesson  for  the  secondary -school 
men  by  themselves,  delivered  generally  to  selected 
boys  of  higher  capacity.  The  use  of  a  secondary 
school  for  criticism  lessons  has  not  yet  been 
obtained. 

Besides  this  practical  work  the  secondary-school 
students  have  to  attend  lectures.  There  are 
University  lectures  delivered  twice  a  week  on  the 
theory,  history  and  practice  of  teaching,  lectures 
on  psychology  and  on  school  management.  Once 
a  week  students  attend  an  educational  **  seminar," 
in  which  papers  are  read  on  some  sp>ecial  branch  of 
teaching,  such  as  the  teaching  of  classics,  history, 
or  mathematics,  and  are  carefully  discussed  by  the 
students  under  the  guidance  of  the  Principal  and 
the  Master  of  Method.  Examinations  are  also 
held  from  time  to  time. 

The  proficiency  acquired  by  these  exercises  is 
tested  by  a  public  examination  on  which  the 
University  Certificate  is  awarded.  This  consists 
of  two  parts — one  practical,  the  other  theoretical. 
The  theoretical  examination  is  held  twice  a  year, 
in  December  and  June,  and  consists  of  four  papers, 
three  of  which  deal  respectively  with  the  theory, 
history,  and  practice  of  teaching,  while  the  fourth 
consists  of  essay  questions,  taking  each  an  hour  to 
answer,  on  each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  study. 
Those  who  pass  the  examination  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  practical  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  University, 
either  at  a  training  college  or  at  the  school  in 
which  the  candidate  has  taught.  Three  sets  of 
notes  of  lessons  are  provided  by  the  candidate,  and 
one  of  these  lessons  is  chosen  by  the  examiner.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  the  examiner  to  make  enquiries 
as  to  the  candidate's  general  fitness  and  experience 
in  teaching,  and  on  the  combined  evidence  one  of 
three  classes  is  awarded.  This  certificate  admits 
to  Column  B  of  the  Register  if  other  conditions 
have  been  satisfied.     Primary  students  sometimes 
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take  the  University  certificate  either  in  lieu  of,  or 
in  addition  to,  the  Government  certificate. 

All  members  of  the  Training  College  must  be 
members  of  Cambridge,  or  of  some  other  Uni- 
versity, and  must  have  at  least  passed  the  Previous 
Examination  or  its  equivalent.  But,  in  practice, 
nearly  all  of  them  are  graduates.  The  fee  for  the 
course  is  £^  5s.  a  term,  payable  in  advance :  the 
fee  for  the  two  parts  of  the  certificate  examina- 
tion is  £1  for  members  of  the  Training  College. 
The  work  of  the  secondary-school  students  as  a 
whole  is  so  arranged  as  not  necessarily  to  occupy 
their  whole  time,  and  this  leaves  opportunity  for 
other  employment,  such  as  private  tuition  or  work- 
ing for  a  fellowship. 

The  arrangements  work  so  smoothly,  and  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Cambridge  authorities,  so  suc- 
cessful that  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  alter 
them  in  any  important  particular  unless  convinced 
that  an  improvement  could  be  effected. 


THE  WORK-BENCH  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICS. 

By  Alfred  Earl,  M.A.,  Tonbridge  School. 
Author  of  "  Physical  Measurements,"  etc. 

THE  efficiency  of  any  laboratory  depends 
very  much  upon  the  arrangement  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  benches  with  which  it  is 
furnished ;  and  the  number,  size  and  position  of  the 
benches  in  a  laboratory  set  apart  for  physics  in  a 
secondary  school  may,  perhaps,  be  profitably  dis- 
cussed for  a  short  time  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  new  laboratories  to  furnish .  Those  who  are  in 
that  position  are  fortunate,  though  they  are  not 
nearly  so  fortunate  as  those  who  have  a  voice  in  the 
dimensions,  lighting  and  ventilating  of  the  building 
before  the  furnishing  begins.  They  are  lucky  to 
begin  their  plans  at  a  time  when  the  teaching  of 
physics  has  obtained  a  fair  recognition  of  its  place 
in  education,  and  the  methods  and  material  have 
begun  to  take  a  more  settled  form.  There  are 
nowadays  plenty  of  firms,  quite  alive  to  tech- 
nical requirements,  to  choose  from ;  plenty  of 
laboratories  in  working  order ;  and  the  present 
generation  of  architects  do  much  to  relieve  the 
young  science-master  of  his  burden  of  responsi- 
bility. Both  architects  and  furnishers  know  what 
is  wanted,  as  a  rule,  and  are  fertile  in  suggestion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mysteries  of  the  laboratory 
have  been  revealed  as  very  ordinary,  every-day 
affairs— the  plain,  common -sense  products.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  in  laboratory  work  will 
perceive  too  readily  how  ** little  there  is  in  it"  if 
they  chance  to  read  these  lines,  but  a  few  words 
may  perhaps  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  addressed  to  the  neophyte. 

Discipline  and  work  are  perhaps  the  chief  con- 
siderations to  be  kept  in  mind.  Without  discipline 
there  will  not  be  much  work ;  indeed,  there  is 
unusual    scope   for   sport   in   a   laboratory.      An 


ordinary  class-room  has  nothing  that  can  compete 
with  the  long  wooden  rules  (about  the  same  length 
as  a  sword),  water  and  gas  in  unexpected  places^ 
cans,  metal  discs,  tubes,  and  what  has  been  known 
to  be  used  in  some  laboratories  (for  a  time),  shot» 
for  weighing  purposes.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  a 
laboratory  which  is  used  by  younger  boys — for,  of 
course,  it  is  these  alone  who  suggest  precautions — 
should  be  provided  with  benches  facing  the  same 
way,  large  enough  (or  numerous  enough)  to  permit 
separation  of  individuals,  and  not  so  scattered 
that  the  eye  of  the  teacher  cannot  command  the 
room.  It  is  really  a  compromise.  The  workers 
must  be  kept  apart  and  yet  they  must  not  be  given 
too  much  space.  Economy  in  gangways  and  in 
the  spaces  between  benches  is  an  advantage. 
These  matters  affect  the  workers  as  well  as  the 
master.  To  come  within  the  personal  compre- 
hension, so  to  speak,  is  important  for  both  parties 
in  the  contract.  That  a  master  will  be  constantly 
moving  al)out  among  his  pupils  is  understood. 
Those  invaluable  few  minutes  of  explanation 
before  practical  work  begins,  and  of  refocusing 
the  attention  during  its  progress,  are  in  mind  at 
this  stage.  And  the  best  laboratory  is  that  which 
is  also  a  class-room  as  occasion  demands,  which 
lends  itself  equally  well  to  preaching  and  practice. 

Your  benches  being  fitted  to  the  requirements 
of  personal  control  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  reasonable  amount  of  comfort  for  the  boys, 
you  must  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  aesthetics. 
There  remains  still  a  not  unimportant  requirement, 
namely,  a  dignified  appearance.  This  aspect  of 
the  matter  is  not  mentioned  because  practical 
science  is  essentially  consonant  with  dignity,  but 
rather  because  nothing  commands  respect,  even  in 
boys,  more  readily  than  good  workmanship  and 
generous  dimensions.  Dignity,  for  this  reason, 
leads  in  the  end  to  economy. 

Any  school  which  has  more  than  100  boys 
**  doing  science  "  should  have  an  elementary 
physical  laboratory  as  well  as  one  for  more  ad- 
vanced  work.  Practical  physics  requires  appa- 
ratus ranging  from  the  very  simple  to  the  very 
complicated  and  delicate,  and  it  is  a  great  gain  to 
keep  the  extremes,  at  any  rate,  quite  separate.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  systematic  science-work 
begins  with  the  measurement  of  the  three  funda- 
mental quantities — space,  matter,  and  time ;  the 
observation  of  the  simpler  relations  between  any 
two  of  these  quantities  ;  and,  after  a  grounding  in 
these  exercises  sufficient  to  ensure  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  what  is  meant  by  accurate  measurement, 
some  introduction  to  the  facts  and  quantitites  of 
heat  and  electricity.  Stopping  short  at  a  very 
elementary  treatment  of  heat  and  electricity  to- 
gether with  an  investigation  of  the  prominent 
properties  of  the  atmosphere  and  water,  we  ex- 
haust the  scope  of  the  elementary  laboratory.  All 
the  apparatus  in  use  would  be  simple  and  movable^ 
readily  served  out  as  required,  and  stored  away 
again  after  the  class  has  finished  work.  In  this 
laboratory  our  requirements  are  narrowed  down 
very  considerably.  The  work-bench  is  a  simple,  plain, 
solid  table.      Nothing  more  is  essential,  and  a  room 
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provided  with  plain  and  firm  tables  (with  adequate 

sets  of    apparatus  taken   for  granted)  is  an  ele- 

mentaiy  physical  laboratory. 
But  now  we  come  to  detail,  we  have  to  consider : 
(i)  Shall  each  boy  have  a  bench  to  himself,  or 

several  boys  work  at  a  large  bench  ? 

(2)  How  should  the  benches  be  arranged  in  the 
room? 

(3)  What  is  a  convenient  size,  shape,  and  height 
of  bench  ? 

(4)  What  material  is  suitable  ? 

(5)  Gas  and  water  supply  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  separate  bench  is  the  ideal,  the  larger 
bench  the  more  economical  as  regards  both  cost 
and  floor-space.  More  material,  and  more  carpen- 
try too,  is  employed  in  giving  a  firm  support  to 
four  separate  benches  than  is  required  for  an 
equally  firm  composite  bench  accommodating  four 
boys.  As  regards  floor-space,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  chief  ground  for  adopting  separate  benches 
being  the  gain  in  control  and  observation  which 
eosnes  from  free  movement  round  the  apparatus, 
this  increased  freedom  must  call  for  more  space. 
These  separate  benches  are  capable  of  easy  re- 
anangement  and  of  being  compounded,  if  neces- 
sary, into  a  long  bench. 

The  advantage  of  isolation  and   individual  re- 

sponsibiUty  will  be  admitted  by  all.     The  practice 

of  allowing  boys  to  work  in  pairs  economises  in 

what  is  a  serious  outlay,  the  sets  of  apparatus; 

but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  elementary 

work.     It  predates  the  period  of  Mensch  and  Uchev- 

mooch  inevitably.     If  long  benches  are  adopted, 

they  should  not  be  longer  than  12  ft.,  and  this 

should  permit  four  boys  to  work  at  each.     Two 

such  tables  placed  abreast,  with  a   gangway  of 

2  ft.  between,  could  be  placed  in  a  room  32  ft. 

wide,  though  a    greater   width    is  desirable.     A 

bench  12  ft.  in  length  is  not  too  long  for  four  boys. 

The  shortest  length  for  them  would  be  10  ft.,  and 

architectural  limits  may  impose  this  length.      The 

space. needed  for  each  boy  may  range  from  2  ft.  6  in. 

to  3  ft.,  and  this  statement  brings  us  to  the  second 

question.     The  possibilities  of  arrangement  decide 

to  a  great  extent  the  dimensions  of  the  benches. 

One  condition  may  be  taken  for  granted.     All  the 

wmrkirs  should  face  in  the  same  direction — towards  the 

UicJAoard.     Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  here 

that  the  end  wall  of  the  room  provides  in  itself  a 

blackboard,  if  that  part  of  it  within  easy  reach  be 

covered  with  a  specially  prepared  black  cement. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  board  and  framework,  and 

i        the  space  covered,  if  accessible,  cannot   be  too 

I        We- 

'  A  room  36  by  28  ft.  is  the  smallest  which  would 

permit  twenty-four  boys  to  work  in  it   and  also 

;         pe  room  for  stocking  all  the  apparatus  required. 

I         It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  elementary 

i  hboratory  completely  self-contained,  and  the  less 
<ttQmunication  between  laboratories  the  better. 
This  room  would  allow  three  rows  of  benches 
pbced  lengthways.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
tbt  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  all  ele- 
>^tary  apparatus  as  much  in  evidence  as  pos- 


sible; nothing  is  so  annoying  as  a  search  in 
drawers  for  what  is  wanted.  Open  shelves  and 
pigeon-holes  instead  of  cupboards  are  therefore 
strongly  recommended,  in  spite  of  extra  dust  in 
the  room.  Whether  long  or  short,  the  benches 
should  run  parallel  with  the  longer  axis  of  the 
room.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  reverse 
is  so  frequently  encountered  both  in  class-rooms 
and  laboratories.  The  boy  in  the  far  corner  X,  in  (i), 
is  not  so  far  away  nor  as  much  hidden  from  the 

(I) 


U 


master  at  A  as  he  is  in  (2).  And  the  same  state- 
ment may  be  made  if  we  have  single  benches  for 
each  boy.  Both  these  plans  represent  72  ft.  of 
benching,  i.e,,  3  ft.  for  each  boy.  Twenty-four 
boys  is  a  large  number  for  practical  work,  but 
such  numbers  still  exist.*  They  will  be  somewhat 
more  scattered  if  they  sit  at  separate  benches,  but 
still  not  enough  to  go  beyond  ken  and  gaze.  It  is 
a  matter  for  the  individual  taste  of  the  master,  and 
the  available  funds  of  the  school,  as  to  which  plan 
is  selected. 

There  is  one  restriction  which  may  be  empha- 
sised here.  Do  not  have  any  benches  against  the 
walls  :  all  the  wall  space  not  occupied  by  windows 
(which  cannot  be  too  big)  and  sinks  is  sure  to  be 
called  on  later  for  the  display  of  diagrams  and 
models,  and  for  the  support  of  apparatus  of  a 
lengthy  kind.  Moreover,  if  walls  are  occupied  at 
the  beginning,  future  adjustments  and  additions 
are  very  much  blocked,  and  the  perfect  labora- 
tory cannot  be  evolved  save  by  slow  growth  during 
use.  Many,  indeed  most,  details  of  requirement 
can  only  be  learnt  while  actual  work  is  in  progress. 

The  bench  itself,  its  shape,  size  and  make,  next 
requires  consideration.  A  length  of  3  ft.  per  boy 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  that,  at  least, 
should  be  allowed.  The  apparatus  and  its  atten- 
dant notebook  can  put  up  with  nothing  less. 
When  we  come  to  the  question  of  width,  and 
consider  it  fully,  we  shall  probably  have  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  wastefulness 
at  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  a  boy 
wants  with  more  than  i  ft.  10  in.  in  width.  If  he 
attempts  to  cover  more,  he  works  clumsily,  or 
lounges  over  his  work.  No ;  if  there  is  any  space 
going  begging,  add  it  to  your  length.  For  advanced 
work,  of  course,  a  greater  width  is  advisable,  but 

1  W.  Cory,  the  wcH-known  Eton  master,  refers,  in  his  *'  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals," to  taking  a  class  of  ninety  bo>'s  in  1846 ! 
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even  if  senior  and  junior  forms  both  work  in  the 
same  laboratory,  there  is  no  need  to  have  the 
benches  more  than  2  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  and  they 
need  not  be  so  wide. 

With  regard  to  the  material  to  be  employed, 
teak  cannot  be  bettered.  Well-seasoned,*  big 
planks  of  teak  are  in  the  end  the  most  economical 
for  chemical  and  physical  benches.  Though  not 
essential  and  without  special  virtue,  it  is  durable 
and  looks  well.  It  is  a  wood  which  is  not  likely 
to  contract  or  warp  if  once  properly  seasoned.  It 
absorbs  oil  or  paraffin  very  well ;  the  latter  should 
be  ironed  in  thoroughly  at  the  start  and,  after 
that,  about  once  a  month.  This  prevents  water 
from  penetrating  the  wood  and  protects  it  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis. 
This  process  makes  the  benches  unpleasant  for 
elbows,  but  the  paraffin  need  not  be  laid  on  so 
thickly  as  is  advisable  in  a  chemical  laboratory. 
The  planks  when  planed  down  should  give  a 
minimum  thickness  of  i^  inches,  and  i^  inches 
would  not  be  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  great  gain  in 
appearance  to  plane  down  bench  tops  afresh  when 
the  stains  have  become  unsightly.  This  implies 
flat  tops  without  any  erections ;  and  in  the  elemen- 
tary laboratories,  at  least,  they  will  be  quite  plain. 

The  edge  of  the  bench-top  should  everywhere 
be  straight  and  rectangular,  without  chamfers, 
grooves,  or  beading.  It  will  at  times  be  necessary 
to  clamp  objects  to  the  bench-top,  and  a  straight 
edge  is  needed  for  that  purpose.  All  joints  in  the 
top  should  be  cross-tongued  and  glued,  and  the 
top  screwed  down  and  buttoned  (from  underneath) 
to  a  firm,  solid  1}  inches  framework.  The  top 
should  project  about  three  inches  everywhere. 
Pitch-pine  is  very  durable  for  the  framework  and 
easily  worked  (which  teak  is  not,  turning  the  edges 
of  tools  very  rapidly,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
carpenter).  American  white- wood  is  much  more 
easily  worked  and  is  fairly  durable,  though  a  very 
light  wood.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap, 
and  it  takes  stain  remarkably  well.  The  legs  of 
the  bench  should  be  quite  four  inches  square  in 
section,  and  a  twelve-foot  bench  would  want  at 
least  six  such  legs.  If  eight  legs  are  employed 
they  may  be  thinner.  They  should  be  tied  at  the 
bottom  and  framed  up  in  three-inch  stuff.  A  good 
working  height  for  these  benches  is  three  feet. 
That  permits  boys  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  to 
stand  at  their  work  and  does  not  prohibit  sitting 
down  over  it.  Stools  are  a  nuisance  in  a  junior 
laboratory,  but  if  they  must  be  used,  there  is  a 
stool,  made  by  Messrs.  Syers  and  Co.,  London, 
which  does  not  permit  fidgeting  and  screwing 
about,  and  is  certainly  very  noiseless.  It  has  a 
cast-iron,  flat  base. 

If  any  support  is  needed  at  any  time — say,  for 
pendulum  work  or  holding  barometer  tubes — this 
may  be  provided  by  movable  stands  or  a  wooden 
rail  running  the  length  of  the  bench  and  clamped 
to  it.  Permanent  rails  or  stands,  such  as  are 
sometimes   seen,   interfere   very    much   with   the 

1  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  clause  introdaced  into  the  specifications 
ocquiring  the  contractor  to  make  good,  at  his  own  expense,  all  shrinkages 
recurring  in  the  work  within  twelve  months  after  completion. 


supervision  of  the  room,  certainly  obstruct  the 
black-board,  and  are  not  necessary.  They  can  be 
made  of  strips  of  wood  clamped  to  the  bench  when 
the  work  demands  them,  and  removed  when  they 
are  not  needed.  A  question  may  now  arise, 
ought  the  table  to  be  provided  with  drawers  ? 
The  answer  is  an  emphatic  negative.  If  the  table 
has  to  be  employed  in  any  way  for  storage,  a  few 
open  spaces  and  pigeon-holes  may  be  fixed  at  the 
rear.  They  should  not  be  more  than  one  foot 
deep,  so  as  to  give  knee-room  to  the  workers  on 
the  other  side.  Open  cupboards,  if  they  may  be 
so  called,  are  very  useful  even  if  somewhat  untidy 
in  appearance.  Such  apparatus  as  is  in  frequent 
use  is  conveniently  kept  there,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
workers  at  their  respective  benches.  Such  a 
simple  bench  as  has  been  described  may  be  con- 
structed by  an  ordinary  builder  or  carpenter, 
under  supervision  and  careful  instruction  as  to  the 
quality  of  wood  and  the  dimensions,  while  there 
are  a  number  of  firms  which  make  a  speciality  of 
laboratory  furniture,  and  can  be  thoroughly  de- 
pended upon.  Their  advertisements  are  usually 
to  be  found  in  scientific  and  educational  journals. 
The  cost  will  range,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  £1  to  £^  a  boy,  allowing  him  a  three-foot  run. 

The  benches,  here  described  would  be  consider- 
ably complicated  by  adding  gas  and  water  fittings 
to  them.  Most  teachers  of  experience  will  probably 
agree  that  water  is  most  conveniently  obtained 
from  a  couple  of  large  and  deep  sinks  with  several 
taps,  one  at  each  side  of  the  room.  A  rapid  heater 
(one  of  Fletcherjs)  is  a  great  boon  if  placed  along- 
side the  sink.  These  heaters  give  a  supply  of  hot 
water  at  once  and  save  the  time  of  the  class  very 
largely. 

In  the  matter  of  gas,  if  fittings  to  the  bench  are 
thought  desirable,  a  straight  piece  of  iron  gas-pipe 
at  the  back  of  the  bench  and  just  flush  with  the 
top  may  be  drilled  and  fitted  with  taps  and 
nozzles  for  each  boy's  Bunsen  burner.  Another 
plan  which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  waste  of  gas  through  the  inherent 
carelessness  of  boys,  is  to  distribute  the  gas  over 
the  ceiling  and  pass  it  down  by  hinged  gas- 
pendants,  which  can  be  pushed  up  by  means  of  a 
rod  to  the  ceiling  when  not  required,  and  brought 
down  by  the  same  means  when  wanted.  An 
india-rubber  tube  connects  with  the  burner  on  the 
bench.  This  method  prevents  meddling  with  gas, 
and  makes  for  simplicity  on  the  whole.  In  the 
more  advanced  laboratory,  gas  fittings  should 
be  found  on  the  bench  itself.  One  or  two  brass 
tubes  coming  up  through  the  middle  of  the  table 
with  brass  distributors  form  the  best  arrangement. 
The  advanced  bench  will  also  want  current  leads, 
and  more  generous  dimensions  as  regards  widtfi  of 
top,  and  also  as  regards  the  legs  and  framework. 
Steadiness  and  strength  are  both  important  here. 
Two  or  three  benches  of  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  with  sinks 
at  one  end  should  be  provided,  together  with  a 
certain  number  of  smaller  tables.  But  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  and  many  other  details  suited  to 
more  advanced  work  must  perforce  be  postponed. 
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THE    MODERN    LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

HE  Modern  Language  Association  is  now  in 

the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence,  for  it  was 

founded  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Max 

Mfllfcr  io  1892. 

The  main  objects  of  the  Association  are  : 

^lil^To  raise  the   standard   of  efficiency   in    the 

^^^^kg   of  modern   languages,   and    to   promote 

^^HRstudy  in  our  schools  and  the  country  gene- 

^■^  (2)  To  obtain  for  modern  languages  the  position 
io  the  educational  curricula  of  the  country  to  which 
their  intrinsic  value  as  instruments  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  culture  entitles  them,  apart  from  their 
acknowledged  commercial  and  practical  import- 
ance. 

(3)  To    provide   for    students    and    teachers   of 
modern   languages   means   of   communication,    by 
pxbHshiog  a  journal  and  by  holding  meetings,  de- 
bates or  conferences,  for  the  discussion  of  language, 
literature,  and  methods  of  teaching, 
Til  order   to  obtain  for  modern  languages   that 
n  in  the  educational  curricula  of  the  country 
.^  ut^aired   in  article  2,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
Jaichers  realise  the  actual  position  which  modern 
uages  held ;  and  thus  one  of  the  first  tasks  of 
newly- formed  Association  was  to  obtain  and 
ilish   long  tables  of  statistics,  showing  the  re- 
ve  amount  of  time  which  a  large  number  of 
lis  devoted  to  modem  languages  in  comparison 
the  other  subjects  of  the  school  curricula. 
Statistics  were  also  compiled  and  published  show- 
ing clearly  in  tabular  form  the  relative  proportion 
of  marks  given   to  modem  languages  and  science 
to  the  entrance   examinations  of  Woolwich   and 
Sandhurst- 

The  Association  has  identified  itself  with  many 
ttKfal  reforms,  for  instance  : 
(l)  The  introduction  of  oral  tests  into  examioa- 
is  of  modern  languages. 

The  wider  recognition  of  modern  languages 

the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  either 

making   one    modern    language  a   compulsory 

>ject  in  the  entrance  or  first  public  examination, 

w  by  allowing  it  as  an  official  subject  in  place  of 

fif  the  ancient  languages. 

^be  persuading  of  public  educational  authori- 

grant   travelling  scholarships    to    teachers 

^fi»ious  to   improve    their    knowledge  of  modern 

taguages  and  of  methods  of  teaching  by  residence 

All  these    efforts  have   not   yet    been    crowned 

success,   and    much    work    remains    to    be 

e,  especially  with  regard  to  the  improvement 

English    teachers    of     foreign     languages    by 

ice  abroad.     It  can   never  be   too   strongly 

^■pressed  upon  governing  bodies  of  schools  and 

''Poo  b^dmasters   and    headmistresses    that   any 

ffWttaaent  improvement  of  modern-language  teach- 

""taad  methods  lies  in  their  own  hands.    Reforms 

^}  useless  unless  they  insist  on  getting  the  right 

^of  teachers  for  modern  languages  and  unless 


(J) 


they  give  them  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  their 
work.  To  get  good  work  out  of  their  teachers 
they  must  see  that  they  have  much  shorter  hours 
than  has  been  the  rule  up  to  now.  It  is  not 
possible  to  prepare  work  properly,  especially  on 
so  fatiguing  a  system  as  the  "new  method,'*  if 
the  teaching  hours  run  to  thirty  or  more  in  a 
week,  besides  the  correcting  of  endless  exercises 
at  home.  The  disastrous  results  of  the  present 
system  can  be  seen  in  half  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  kingdom. 
Another  point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the 


Sir  Artiii;!!  W,  RcckM,  -M.A.,  LLD..  D,Sc.,  F.R.S., 

Principal  of  thx  Univer>iiy  of  J^udun, 
PreYideni  of  the  Modem  LoD^uage  Anvxialiun  for  lyyy 

institution  of  the  furlough  system^  by  which 
teachers  in  a  school  should  have  a  year's  holiday 
in  rotation,  the  school  paying  for  a  substitute,  in 
order  that  tlie  modern  language  teacher  ntay  go. 
abroad,  freshen  up  bis  knowledge  of  the  language^ 
he  teaches  and  keep  himself  up  to  date  by  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  latest  methods  of  teaching 
in  other  schools. 

It  is  largely  by  sub-committees  that  the  Asso- 
ciation   does   its    work,   and   among    the   various. 
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questions   which   have  engaged   the   attention  of 
special  committees  are : — 

(i)  The  establishment  of  an  Honours  School  in 
modern  languages  at  Oxford. 

(2)  The  question  of  the  use  of  phonetics  in 
teaching  modern  languages  in  schools. 

(3)  To  present  a  report  on  French  text-books 
and  readers  now  in  use  in  secondary  schools. 

(4)  To  draw  up  a  time-table  suitable  for  schools 
by  which  a  fair  proportion  of  time  should  be  given 
to  English,  French,  and  German. 

(5)  To  draw  up  a  list  of  modern  language 
teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Many  other  points  of  interest  to  teachers  in 
general  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  modern 
language  teaching  have  been  discussed  by  the 
sub-committees.  At  the  annual  general  meetings 
many  interesting  papers  have  been  read,  followed 
by  useful  discussions. 

By.  its  constitution  the  Modern  Language 
Association  consists  of  a  President,  a  General 
Committee,  an  Executive  Committee,  Sub-Com- 
mittees appointed  to  consider  special  questions, 
ordinary  members,  life  members,  and  honorary 
members.  Its  organ  is  the  Modern  Language 
Qtiarterly,  which  is  sent  post-free  to  all  members. 

The  Association  holds  a  general  meeting  once 
a  year,  usually  in  the  week  preceding  Christmas. 
These  meetings,  usually  held  in  London,  have 
also  taken  place  at  Cambridge  and  Liverpool. 

Its  members  consist  of  teachers  of  modern 
languages  and  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
modern  languages. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller,  the  first  president  of  the 
Association,  was  followed  in  1894  ^Y  ^^^  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  Mr.  H.  Weston  Eve; 
1895,  ^®v.  Dr.  W.  Haig-Brown,  Master  of  the 
Charterhouse  ;  1896,  Rev.  R.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffan  ; 
1897,  the  Right  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  late 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Canon  of  Westminster ;  1898, 
A.  T.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  City  of 
London  School;  1899,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  1900,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett ;  1901, 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Dublin;  1902,  Prof. 
A.  S.  Napier,  Oxford. 

The  Association  has  during  1903  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Sir  Arthur  W.  Riicker,  F.R.S., 
the  Principal  of  the  University  of  London,  for  its 
president.  That  the  present  year  has  been  a 
prosperous  one,  and  that  much  useful  work  has 
been  done,  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  savant 
and  a  great  administrator. 

For  the  year  1904,  Prof.  Michael  Sadler  has 
consented  to  preside,  and  this  should  be  another 
great  year  in  the  annals  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association. 

In  Mr.  F.  Storr  the  Association  has  a  most 
efficient  chairman  of  committee  ;  while  among  the 
members  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
work  of  the  executive  committee  may  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  Mr.  Eve  (President  in  1894) ;  Dr. 
Heath,  Director  of  Special  Reports  for  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  was  for  years  general  editor  of 


the  Modem  Language  Quarterly  ;  Prof.  Breul,  Reader 
in  Germanic  at  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  Prof. 
Rippmann,  of  Queen's  College ;  Mr.  Somerville, 
of  Eton  ;  Mr.  Payen-Payne,  the  hon.  treasurer ; 
Mr.  Lipscombe,  for  many  years  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Association ;  Mr.  Longsdon,  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council  Schools ;  Mr.  Twentyman,  of  the 
Board  of  Education ;  and  Mr.  Milner  Barry,  of 
Mill  Hill. 

The  Association  has  now  some  460  members ; 
and  a  glance  at  its  list  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  its  members  are  not  confined  to  England,  or 
even  to  the  British  Isles.  It  is  a  wide-spreading 
Association  with  members  all  over  the  British 
Empire — from  the  Transvaal  to  Montreal.  There 
are  members  in  the  United  States  and  in  India ; 
as  well  as  French,  German,  Swiss,  and  several 
Japanese  members.  A  large  proportion  are 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  both  men  and 
women,  and  the  interests  of  higher  education  are 
also  well  represented.  Sixty  new  members  have 
been  elected  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  newer  features  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  is  the  system  of  local  secretaries, 
the  object  of  the  system  being  to  form  a  centre  in 
each  district  around  which  those  interested  in 
modern  language  teaching  can  gather.  There  are 
now  local  secretaries  in  Sussex,  Worcestershire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Gloucestershire,  Lancashire, 
Derbyshire,  Warwickshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Surrey ; 
in  Wales  and  Ireland ;  in  Germany  and  France  and 
Belgium ;  while  Africa  has  no  less  than  three 
centres,  one  at  the  Cape,  one  in  the  Transvaal 
and  one  in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

From  this  short  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Modern  Language  Association  has  done  some 
useful  work  in  the  past.  If  it  can  be  sure  of  the 
hearty  support  of  modern  language  teachers  and  the 
co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  modern 
languages,  it  hopes  to  do  still  more  useful  work  in 
the  future. 


Selections  from  Gower*s  Confessio  A  mantis.  By  G.  C.  Macau- 
lay,  li.  +  251  pp.  (Oxford  Press.)  45. — Learning  and  labour 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  this  scholarly  edition.  Between 
five  and  six  thousand  lines  have  been  selected  from  the  first  six 
and  the  eighth  books  of  Gower*s  poem,  and  many  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  are  thus  presented  to  students.  The  editorial 
point  of  view  is  that  Chaucer  needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
Cower  in  order  to  illustrate  adequately  the  stage  at  which  the 
English  language  had  arrived  in  the  closing  year  of  the  four* 
teenth  century,  both  because  the  test  of  Gower's  poem  is  more 
authentic,  and  was  the  work  of  an  author  who  was  less  reckless 
than  Chaucer  in  his  deviations  from  accuracy  of  syntax  and 
spelling  ;  and  also  because  he  would  contend  that  Gower  repre- 
sents the  average  literary  taste  of  his  age  better  than  his  more 
famous  contemporary.  The  summary  of  Gower's  work  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  the  chiefest  of  his  productions  is 
analysed  with  much  skill.  Mr.  Macaulay's  discussion  of  Gower's 
language  and  metre  is  elaborate ;  and  the  notes  disclose  wide 
research.  The  glossary  and  index  are  very  full.  Altogether  an 
edition  well  worthy  of  its  place  in  this  well-known  and  elaborate 
series  of  annotated  texts,  and  calculated  to  popularise  the  study 
of  a  period  in  English  literature  forbidding  to  many  students  on 
account  of  its  linguistic  and  metrical  difliculties. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDY.^ 

THE  publication  of  this  work  is  timely,  now 
that  so  many  influences  seem  to  be  directed 
towards  dethroning  the  classics  from  their 
seat  of  honour.  Prof.  Hardie,  in  a  simple  and 
engaging  style,  takes  several  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  examines  what  the  ancients  had  to 
say  of  them.  He  knows  the  kind  of  use  which 
should  be  made  of  the  knowledge  and  power  gained 
by  careful  and  accurate  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  so  does  something  to  meet  the 
objections  of  those  who  can  see  **no  use"  in 
classical  study  at  all.  No  doubt  our  fathers 
studied  language  too  much  for  its  own  sake,  and 
it  must  be  granted  that  that  school  of  thought  is 
doomed.  But  the  uses  of  language  remain ;  not 
only  the  mental  drill,  which,  say  the  objectors 
what  they  will,  is  not  equalled  by  any  other,  but 
the  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  hearts  and 
nunds  of  the  ancients,  which  is  now  so  much 
needed. 

ftof.  Hardie's  first  lecture  is  on  the  ancient 
view  of  nature,  a  subject  interesting  to  the  literary 
aide  as  well  as  the  student  of  human  thought. 
He  rightly  sets  out  from  Ruskin's  description  of 
the '*  pathetic  fallacy,"  in  those  illuminating  chap- 
ters from  the  second  volume  of  **  Modern  Painters.*' 
By  an  examination  of  the  poets,  he  concludes  that 
the  Greek  did  not  lack  close  observation  of  nature, 
nor  the  enjoyment  of  its  beauties,  but  only  **  the 
sentimentalism  which  dwells  upon  its  own  feelings, 
and  congratulates  itself  upon  their  subtlety."  In 
this  respect  he  finds  Virgil,  Pliny,  and  the  Romans 
doser  to  ourselves.  In  the  second  lecture,  on 
andcnt  **  Beliefs  concerning  a  Life  after  Death," 
I  he  discusses  the  three  heads :  (i)  Hero  worship 
I  and  the  cult  of  the  dead,  (2)  Eleusis,  and  (3)  Orphic 
beliefs  and  rites,  taking  something  of  the  same 
he  as  Miss  Harrison  does  in  her  new  book — that 
beneath  the  Olympian  worship  was  a  wider  and 
ooce  savage  popular  system,  and  that  the  Orphics 
developed  the  ideal  side  of  the  religion  further 
than  any  others  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  clever 
sketch,  but  the  first  section  takes  no  account  of 
the  vital  difference  between  the  conceptions  of 
tiiosewho  burned  and  those  who  buried  their  dead. 
There  were,  in  fact,  two  popular  systems  in  Greece 
'rtach  have  become  fused.  The  discourse  on  the 
** Supernatural "  deals  with  witchcraft,  magic, 
S^ofib,  second  sight,  and  like  subjects.  We  are 
swprised  not  to  find  mention  of  the  gruesome 
*«nes  of  witchcraft  in  Apuleius,  but  the  paper  is 
otherwise  of  a  good  popular  type. 
**  The  Age  of  Gold  "  is  more  detailed  than  the 
I  f«t,  particularly  in  its  discussion  of  Virgil's 
Fourth  Eclogue,  on  which  it  is  a  useful  commen- 
tMy.  In  the  lecture  on  the  "  Vein  of  Romance  " 
•■01^  the  ancients.  Prof.  Hardie  well  defines 
tWt  dtisive  element  in  assuming  that  it  is  not 
Wbg,    but    a    self-conscious    and    sympathetic 
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analysis  of  feeling,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
elements.  He  finds  the  beginnings  of  romance  in 
Hesiod  (a  large  assumption  one  would  think),  and 
further  in  Stesichorus,  and  later  tragedy.  The 
Alexandrians  found  it  a  congenial  theme,  and  its 
fullest  development  is  in  the  Scriptores  Erotici. 
Prof.  Hardie  does  not  allow  himself  to  do  more 
than  to  indicate  the  great  field  of  derivative 
romance,  the  mediaeval  transformations  of  classical 
story — the  tale  of  Troy,  for  example. 

Another  large  subject,  which  can  only  be  touched 
upon  in  a  lecture,  is  the  **  Language  of  Poetry." 
In  this  paper,  by  the  way,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  likeness  between  the  inflated  style  of  some 
poets  and  'that  of  the  peasant,  instancing  Hesiod*s 
^cpcouros  ;  but  this  is  not  a  fair  parallel,  since 
the  word  is  descriptive  and  not  affected,  clear,  not 
obscure,  and  peasants  do  constantly  prefer  the 
descriptive  word  to  the  formal  name.  "Aydtrrtosf 
by  the  way,  **  the  boneless,"  is  not  the  snail,  but 
the  polyp.  There  is  some  excellent  criticism  in 
this  essay,  which  brings  out  the  essentially  ideal 
character  of  the  poet's  world,  to  which  an  ideal 
language  and  metrical  form  are  well  suited.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  the  author  fully  under- 
stands the  principle  which  gives  rise  to  metre — that 
throbbing  of  passion  which,  like  our  heart-beats, 
is  periodic,  and  naturally  suggests  metre.  But  his 
claim  that  poetic  language  must  not  be  ignoble  is 
much  needed  ;  here  the  Greek  language  was  pecu- 
liarly happy,  for  none  of  its  common  words  were 
ignoble,  as  many  of  ours  are.  This  lecture  and 
the  next,  on  **  Metrical  Form,"  are  the  most  de- 
tailed in  the  book,  and  deserve  the  study  of 
students  who  desire  to  understand  the  mechanism 
of  poetry.  The  remaining  lectures  are  entitled, 
**  Literary  Criticism  at  Rome,"  the  **  Revival  and 
Progress  of  Classical  Studies  in  Europe,"  and  the 
"  Aims  and  Methods  of  Classical  Study."  The 
last  turns  on  what  we  may  call  educational 
polemics,  and  attempts  to  answer  the  question, 
"V^hy  should  we  study  the  classics?"  It  does 
not  cover  the  whole  ground ;  but  Prof.  Hardie, 
like  all  who  know,  speaks  strongly  of  the  value  of 
such  studies  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  will  probably  be  speaking  to  the 
deaf ;  this  country  has  not  yet  fully  found  out  the 
sham  of  so  much  of  what  is  called  technical 
**  education."  He  speaks  truth,  nevertheless,  and 
we  hope  the  defenders  of  the  fortress  will  hold 
it  until  there  is  a  better  chance  of  a  fair  hearing 
for  reason  than  seems  now  to  be  the  case. 


Classical  Association  of  England  and  IVales. — The  attention 
of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  is  directed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Classical  Association  for  England  and  Wales.  A  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  December  19, 
at  University  College,  London,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Association  will  soon  be  an  important  educational  body  and 
accomplish  a  great  work.  We  hope  in  our  next  issue  to  refer 
more  fully  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Association. 
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MODERN    TENDENCIES    IN    GERMAN 
EDUCATION.^ 

THIS  work,  Prof.  Lexis  explains  in  his 
preface,  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Studt,  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  is  intended  to  be  to  some  extent 
a  commentary  on  the  epoch-making  Royal  Edict 
of  November,  1900.  It  forms  a  large  volume  of 
upwards  of  400  pages,  besides  a  statistical  survey,  a 
bibliography,  and  other  supplementary  matter,  and 
consists  of  twenty-four  articles,  all  by  specialists, 
of  whom  several  are  the  bearers  of  well-known 
names. 

In  the  Edict  of  1900  it  was  declared  that  the 
Gymnasium,  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  Latinless 
Oberrealschule  (the  three  schools  with  a  nine 
years'  course)  were  thenceforth  to  be  regarded  as 
of  equal  worth  in  respect  to  general  higher  edu- 
cation. Formerly  only  pupils  of  the  Gymnasium 
could  be  fully  matriculated  to  the  University ;  the 
Realschule  could  send  its  pupils  there  only  for  the 
study  of  mathematics,  natural  science  and  the 
modem  languages.  The  advance  actually  made 
along  the  line  indicated  in  the  Edict  is  thus  sum- 
marised in  an  historical  retrospect  by  C.  Rethwisch, 
the  Director  of  the  Charlottenburg  Gymnasium. 
Candidates  from  all  three  schools  are  now  admitted 
to  the  examination  for  secondary  school  teachers, 
without  limitation  to  particular  branches  of  study, 
and  also  to  the  examinations  in  law  and  for  the 
army  and  navy.  For  the  medical  degree  the  right 
to  qualify  is  extended  to  the  Realgymnasium  but  not 
to  the  Oberrealschule. 

This  question  of  the  Gleickwertigkeit  is  dealt  with 
at  length  by  Prof.  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  in  an  article 
that  recalls  the  fighting  manner  of  the  late  Prof. 
Huxley.  His  plea  is  for  freedom,  for  freedom  for 
each  to  follow  the  course  of  education  for  which 
nature  has  fitted  him.  It  is  not,  he  says,  what  we 
work  at  that  matters  in  education,  but  how  we 
work  at  it.  Unless  the  work  calls  forth  the  free 
and  lively  activity  of  the  mind,  unless  it  is  spon- 
taneous and  flows  from  real  sympathy  with  the 
subject,  it  is  useless.  Different  people  are 
differently  disposed  towards  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  often  so  exclusively  (one  is  reminded  of 
Darwin  at  Shrewsbury)  that  everything  outside 
the  bounds  of  their  favourite  study  seems  trifling 
or  worthless  in  comparison.  On  this  ground  Prof. 
Paulsen  utters  his  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  old  classical  tradition,  with  its  cogite  illos  intrare, 
and  its  claim  to  furnish  the  one  and  only  means  of 
intellectual  culture.  It  did  furnish  this  in  the  days 
of  the  Humanists,  but  since  then  we  have  de- 
veloped literatures  of  our  own.  These  also  offer  a 
worthy  field  of  education.  We  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  old  literatures  as  the  supreme,  un- 
changing model  of  the  beautiful ;  **  we  have  learnt 
to  think  historically."  In  reply  to  the  question 
whether  the  advantage  that  the  classical  schools 


1  "Die  Reform  de«  hoheren  Schulwesens  in  Prcusscn."  Edited  by  W. 
Lexis,  Proressor  in  Gottingen.  (Haile  A.  S.  :  Verlag  der  Buchhandlung 
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enjoy  in  the  protracted  study  of  the  ancient  tongues 
can  be  compensated  for  by  a  more  intensive  study 
of  modern  literature,  Prof.  Paulsen  returns  an 
unqualified  affirmative.  On  the  one  hand,  in  esti- 
mating the  educational  value  of  the  old  learning 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  be- 
tween the  rich  spoils  of  the  hero  and  the  humble 
booty  of  the  rank  and  file.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  or  should  be  possible  for  the  realschuler  to  gfet  a 
good  grip  of  English  and  French.  In  proportion 
as  the  practical  value  of  the  old  authors  has 
decreased,  that  of  the  moderns  has  increased,  and 
even  if  the  educational  value  of  the  former  be 
considerably  greater,  the  point  where  that  value 
becomes  of  any  real  moment  is  far  more  difficult  of 
attainment.  But  there  is  more  involved  in  this 
question  than  the  mere  choice  between  two  roads. 
Our  whole  attitude  towards  life  rests  on  a  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  natural  laws,  and  that  nation 
which  lags  behind  in  respect  to  this  knowledge 
must  inevitably  forfeit  its  place  in  the  van  of 
progress. 

Prof.  Lexis  himself  follows  on  similar  lines  on 
the  question  of  the  Berechtigung,  the  right  to  pre- 
sent candidates  for  admission  to  the  universities. 
The  classical  is  the  best  literary  training,  but  the 
soil  must  be  favourable  to  it,  and  the  soil  tends 
constantly  to  become  less  favourable.  The  whole 
direction  of  the  age  is  towards  the  practical ;  our 
thoughts  are  of  bicycles  and  airships,  of  railway- 
speeds  and  world -records,  and  education  must  take 
account  of  the  demands  and  tendencies  of  the  day. 
And  if  we  blame  the  present-day  utilitarianism,  we 
should  at  least  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  foundations  of  classical  education  were  \ 
laid,  Latin  and  Greek  had  a  very  definite  utili- 
tarian object,  the  one  as  the  international  language 
of  the  learned,  the  other  as  the  storehouse  of 
mathematical  and  scientific  knowledge.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  paper  (of  his  first  paper  we  should 
say,  for  there  are  four  others  on  different  aspects  of  1 
the  same  subject)  Prof.  Lexis  deals  at  length  ynth  ' 
the  oft-repeated  allegation  that  the  pupils  of  the 
Gymnasium  prove  intellectually  superior  to  those 
of  the  Realschule.  In  reply  he  points  to  the  grei^ 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  former  through  ^ 
possession  of  social  prestige.  A  father  who  him- 
self has  had  a  classical  training  will  prefer  to  send 
his  sons  to  the  Gymnasium,  or  a  promising  bof 
will  be  sent  there  and  a  less  gifted  to  the 
Realschule.. 

In    an    article    on    teaching     in    general, 
Director    of     the    Hildesheim    Gymnasium, 
Heynacher,  has  much  that  is  interesting   to 
of  the  over-pressure  that  is  so  common  in  Germaifl . 
schools.     When  this  point  was  brought  to  the  forei/ 
in  1890,  it  was  stated  by  the  military  authoritie.   "" 
that  nearly  half  of  those  who  then  presented  them 
selves  with  the  certificate  for  the  one  year's  service 
were    either    permanently   or    temporarily  unfits 
short-sightedness   and   heart-complaint  being  the 
chief  grounds.  Of  the  pupils  in  Prima,  74  per  cent 
were  short-sighted.     Some  attempt  to  cope  witb 
this  evil  was  made  in  the  school-plan  of  1890,  but. 
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without  much  result.  For  the  true  solution  of  the 
(Uffictilty  the  writer  looks  to  the  careful  sifting  of 
the  matter  presented  to  the  learner  so  as  to 
separate  the  more  from  the  less  important.  This 
priDciple  has  been  applied  to  several  of  the  Latin 
authors.  The  chief  syntactical  points  have  been 
counted  and  tabulated ;  those  occurring  frequently 
»re  to  be  thoroughly  mastered,  and  the  rarer  ones 
iDerdy  explained  in  passing.  And  in  general  the 
~  iter  would  emphasise  the  practical  or  realistic  in 
leaching  of  humanistic  subjects,  and  he  would 
\yt  mathematics,  science,  history  and  geography 
more  into  touch  with  the  interests  and 
of  everyday  life.  But  he  concludes  with 
erpression  of  a  grave  doubt  whether  the  present 
with  its  increasing  carelessness  and  addiction 
iry,  is  favourable  to  any  far-reaching  reform 
ilion. 

endeavour  after  the  practical,  of  which 
mtion  has  just  been  made,  is  apparent  every - 
wfcae  throughout  Prof.  Lexis's  book.  It  is  in 
pvikular  the  keynote  uf  the  paper  on  the  teaching 
rfirunhematics  by  ProL  Klein  of  Gottint^^en.  The 
iBCling  must  take  more  account  of  the  subse- 
foeot  needs  of  the  pupil ;  there  must  be  more 
9pfied  mathematics. 

The  article  on  the  teaching  of  Latin  is  from  the 
pBicrf  Prof.  Waldeck,  of  Corbach.  The  aim  here, 
tfiOOfdiDg  to  the  new  curriculum,  is  the  under- 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Grammar 
I  position,  regarded  as  objects  in  tliem- 
are  completely  shut  out.  The  official 
rks  on  the  curriculum  insist  on  the  careful 
rcntialion  between  the  important,  the  less 
mportaot,  and  the  unimportant.  In  all  exami- 
ntloQS  the  criterion  is  translation  into  German 
oitidsed  as  German. 

Prof.  Lehman,  of  the  Luisenstadt  Gymnasium 
IB  Berlifi,  writes  of  the  teaching  of  the  mot  he  r- 
lopgtte*  Already  in  the  curriculum  of  1892  this 
•IS  declared  to  be  the  cent  re- point  of  higher 
cdiiealicHi.  This  goal,  however,  is  to  be  attained, 
any  increase  in  hours,  but  by  making  all 
:ts  contribute  towards  the  desired  end. 
is  to  be  as  much  writing  as  possible,  but  no 
composition,  no  expatiating  on  nothing  in 
liar.  Short  summaries  of  passages  studied, 
vketfaer  in  the  languages,  or  in  geography  and 
or  in  science,  are  the  means  prescribed ; 
Hi  there  is  to  be  the  similar  treatment  of  such 
fieages  oraJly.  In  examinations  no  excellence  in 
1^  other  subject  or  subjects  may  compensate  for 
•0  **  unsatisfactory  ''  in  German.  To  the  books 
ibmdy  in  use  have  been  added  (but  facultatively) 
Middle- High-German  authors  in  the  original 
fao,  and  the  use  of  translations  is  extended. 
Sophocles  ID  German  is  added  to  the  already- 
pacnbed  Homer  m  the  modern  schools,  and 
re  is  to  be  read  in  the  classical.  But 
Lehman  complains  that  the  universities, 
ibey  turn  out  plenty  of  workers  in  the  field 
iry  history,  furnish  no  teachers  of  German. 
lure  at  the  universities,  he  adds,  means  the 
of  literature,  where  the  greatest  poet  is 
historical  phenomenon. 


In  the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages  {the 
article  is  by  Prof.  Mangold,  of  the  Askanischen 
Gymnasium  in  Berlin)  the  goal  remains  as  before, 
the  knowledge  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  last 
three  centuries  ;  but  greater  stress  is  now  laid  on 
the  colloquial  side  of  the  teaching.  The  teaching 
in  general  is  based  on  the  reading- matter,  to  which 
the  grammar,  sifted  down  to  the  indispensable,  is 
strictly  ancillary.  The  use  of  the  foreign  language 
in  the  class  is  declared  desirable  so  far  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  thoroughness. 

Among  the  remaining  contributions  should  be 
mentioned  one  00  the  teaching  of  Greek  by  Prof. 
von  Wilamowitz-MojllendorfT,  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  Altona 
and  Frankfurt  Reformanstalten,  where  Latin  in 
Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasiuio  is  postponed  till 
Untertertia — that  is,  till  the  age  of  12,  so  that  up 
to  this  point  the  schoobplan  coincides  with  that  of 
the  Latinless  Oberrealschule.  Of  the  complete 
success  of  this  system  there  seems  no  longer  much 
room  for  doubt.  Prof.  Waldeck,  in  the  paper  on 
Latin-teaching  already  noticed,  declares  it  to  be 
his  opinion,  founded  on  long  experience,  that  a 
Reform  school-pupil  at  the  age  of  15,  who  has 
therefore  had  only  three  years  of  Latin,  but  on  a 
previoiisly-laid  base  of  French  and  the  mother- 
tongue,  will  be  able  to  achieve  at  least  as  much  as 
an  18-year-old  pupil  of  the  ordinary  Gymnasium 
with  his  six  years  of  Latin  without  that  base. 

And  there  we  must  stop.  In  warmly  recom- 
mending this  book  we  are  not  unmindful  that  the 
theory  of  education  is  little  in  favour  with  masters 
in  English  secondary  schools.  This,  indeed,  is 
natural,  because,  as  we  have  no  system  of  secondary 
education,  theorising  can  have  little  objective  worth, 
In  Germany  it  is  otherwise,  and  of  this  fact  the 
present  book,  with  its  abundant  sanity  and  reason- 
ableness, is  a  signal  proof. 

G.  A.  R. 


A   GREEK  GRAMMAR   FROM  AMERICA.* 

IN  the  accidence  of  this  book  there  is  not  much 
to  remark.  It  has  been  written  by  a  com- 
petent scholar,  whose  knowledge  is  not  behind 
the  times ;  he  uses  the  evidence  of  inscriptions, 
and  shows  praiseworthy  care  in  small  matters. 
The  section  on  Word-formation  is  specially  good. 
When  we  differ  from  him,  we  do  not  blame  him 
for  carelessness;  but  it  seems  a  lack  of  judgment j 
to  change  the  term  aspirate  to  rough  mute  (p.  16),; 
and  a  serious  practical  mistake  to  print  the  oncon- 
tracted  forms  within  the  contracted  of  verbs  in 
am,  &c.  American  boys  are  very  different  from 
English  boys  if  they  will  learn  these  contracted 
paradigms  aright.  We  would  also  add  a  column 
of  adverbs  in  kis  on  p.  58  with  the  ordinary 
numerals.     That  about  exhausts  our  criticism  of 


I  "  A  School  Gmmnrnr  of  Auk  Grttk.**    By  T.  D.  GoodAll,  Profewor  of 
r»rcck  m  Yale  University.     %\-l  +  334  PP*    (>>•  Applcloa  &.  Co.). 
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the  accidence ;  but  the  syntax  presents  a  new 
feature,  and,  we  think,  a  promising  one.  Sen- 
tences are  classified  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
verb  (here  called  **  mode  '*),  as  indicative,  sub- 
junctive, optative,  and  imperative  sentences. 

Now  no  student  of  language  can  fail  to  see  that 
many  mistakes  are  made  by  those  who  use  logic 
as  a  principle  of  classification.  There  is  a  benefit 
in  grouping  the  uses  of  syntax  under  logical  heads, 
but  such  a  classification  discloses  the  fact  that 
various  forms  are  used  for  one  idea  (as  *«^<xov  and 
optative  for  wish),  and  various  ideas  can  be  ex- 
pounded by  one  form  (as  statement  and  past 
purpose  by  the  indicative  mood).  Prof.  Goodall 
boldly  takes  these  forms  as  his  basis  of  classification, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  at  first  sight  this 
seems  to  us  likely  to  be  of  greater  practical  use 
than  the  other.  We  have  indeed  tried  it  to  a 
small  extent,  but,  to  confess  truth,  it  never  occurred 
to  us  to  carry  out  the  principle  fully.  The  proof 
of  the  grammar  is  in  the  learning,  but  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  this  does  not  prove  successful.  Nouns 
have  long  been  classified  on  the  same  plan.  We 
confess  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  the  com- 
plement briefly  sketched  in  either  case ;  but  that 
may  be  set  as  an  exercise  for  boys.  As  instances 
of  exceptionally  clear  exposition,  we  would  cite 
§469  on  the  pluperfect  with  &y,  and  §6'6b  on  the 
optative  with  ^' 

We  may  now  proceed  to  indicate  some  points  in 
which  improvement  seems  to  be  possible.  It  is 
a  faulty  definition,  we  think,  to  say  that  "  a 
simple  sentence  consists  of  one  finite  verb,  with  or 
without  other  words  *'  (p.  168).  A  "  predication," 
yes ;  but  there  is  no  finite  verb  at  all  in  one  large 
class  of  sentences,  such  as  6  ii^p  &yaB6s.  There 
appears  to  be  one  important  omission :  m^ 
with   indicative    of    strong    denials,   as    Homer's 

fA^  fi€v  rois  hnroKTiy  hf^p  ^irox^o'eroi  &AAos,   and   Aristopha- 

nes*  M^  ^y^  y^fia  Koiv^^^pov  fjKovffd  ir«,  also  found  in 
Sophocles  and  elsewhere.  For  the  understanding 
of  the  true  sense  of  t^h  this  idiom  is  of  high 
importance.  The  use  of  ««<^t«  for  reported  reason 
seems  also  to  be  wanting.  There  is  also  one 
mistake  :  no  such  phrase  as  ^(rriy  oX  is  known  to 
Greek  (254) ;  the  idiom  is  ««Viv  ot,  i^any  o6r,  &c. 
Misprints  are:    read  •KfKfi<ri»,ivos  tX-nvy  p.  112;  yvoiris, 

p.  260  ;    ByriroTcri,  p.  258  ;    ovk,  p.  252. 

We  hope  that  a  new  edition  will  correct  these 
errors,  and  also  that  a  good  paper  will  be  used ; 
the  book  is  unpleasantly  heavy.  On  the  whole, 
however,  this  book  confirms  our  impression,  given 
already  in  other  reviews,  that  the  Americans  are 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  treat  of  grammar. 


Miss  F.  Lovibond,  a  former  student  of  Bedford  College  for 
Women,  London,  and  lately  Sanitary  Inspector  at  Rochdale, 
has  been  appointed  Woman  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Borough 
of  Holborn.  Miss  Margaret  Gilliland,  former  student  of  the 
Training  Department  of  the  same  college,  has  been  appointed 
head-mistress  of  the  Aske's  School,  Acton,  one  of  the  schools  of 
the  Haberdashers'  Company.  Miss  Gilliland  had  a  distinguished 
academic  career  and  obtained  distinction  in  the  examination  for 
the  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  University  of  London. 


THE    MOST    NOTABLE   SCHOOL-BOOKS 
OF  1903. 

The  selected  list  of  the  best  of  the  school  books  published 
during  1902,  which  we  published  in  our  issue  for  last  January, 
was  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  again  secured  the  assistance  of  exf>erienced 
teachers,  and  they  have  drawn  up,  for  the  guidance  of  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  who  find  it  difficult  to  examine  all 
the  school  books  published,  the  lists  of  the  best  books  for  school 
use  from  those  issued  during  1903.  In  compiling  the  lists 
attention  has  not  been  limited  to  the  books  reviewed  in  these 
columns.  In  those  cases  where  it  seemed  desiraj>le  a  few 
remarks  have  been  added  explaining  the  scope  of  the  book. 

Modern  Lan^ages. 

"The  Teaching  of  Languages  in  Schools."  By  W.  H, 
Widgery.     (Nutt.)     Second  impression,     is.  net. 

Long  out  of  print  (ist  edition,  1888).  This  will  be  to  many 
a  new  book.     It  is  admirable. 

"  Lc  Travail  du  Style  enseigne  par  les  corrections  manu- 
scrites  des  grands  <Scrivains."  Par  Antoine  Albalat.  (Colin.) 
3  fr.  50. 

M.  Albalat's  studies  in  French  style  are  well  known ;  in  this 
book  he  has  excellently  carried  out  a  happy  idea. 

"  History  of  French  Versification."  By  L.  E.  Kastner. 
(Frowde.)     5s.  6d.  net. 

The  best  book  on  the  subject  in  English,  Experience  shows 
that  boys  often  leave  school  with  only  the  vaguest  ideas  about 
French  prosody,  though  they  have  read  a  good  deal  of  French 
verse. 

"  Siepmann's  Primary  French  Course."  (Macmillan.)  First 
term,  is.  6d.  First  year,  2s.  6d.  Wall-picture  to  illustrate 
the  Course.     15s.  net. 

"  New  First  French  Book."  By  S.  Alge  and  W.  Rippmann. 
(Dent.)     IS.  6d.  net. 

A  comparison  with  the  old  version  will  be  very  instructive  to 
teachers.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  new  wall-pictures 
of  the  seasons. 

**  Deutsche  Musteraufsatze.  Ein  stilistisch-rhetorisches  Lese- 
buch  fiir  die  Mittel-  und  Ober-stufe  hoherer  Schulen."  Von 
Dr.  H.  Ulrich.     (Teubner.)    M.  2.  80. 

Useful  for  advanced  classes  in  German  and  for  private  study. 

'*Studium  und  Methodik  der  franzosischen  und  englischen 
Sprache."     Von  Otto  Wendt.     (Leipzig  :  Diirr.)     M-  2.  50. 

Warmly  recommended  to  teachers. 

"  L'enseignement  des  Ungues  anciennes  et  modernes  dans 
I'enseignement  secondaire  des  gar.ons  en  Allemagne."  Par 
A.  Bornecque.     (Colin.)     2  fr.  25. 

**  Die  Reform  des  hoheren  Schulwesens  in  Preusscn.'* 
Herausgegeben  von  W.  Lexis.    (Halle :  Waisenhaus.)    M.  14. 

These  two  books  (especially  the  latter)  contain  most  valuable 
information  on  the  teaching  of  languages  in  Germany. 

"The  Method  of  the-  Recitation."  By  C.  A.  McMurry. 
(Macmillan.)    4s.  net. 

A  very  helpful  book. 

ClasBlcs. 

Amongst  the  year's  schoolbooks,  two  stand  out  as  original  n 
conception  : — 

'*  Latin  Hexameter  Verse."  By  S.  E.  Winbolt.  (Methuen.) 
3s.  6d. 

This  book  for  the  first  time  attempts  to  teach  hexameters  orw 
principle,  not  by  haphazard.  It  is  full  of  learning,  clearly  con- 
veyed, and  provided  with  numerous  exercises. 
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••  Latin  Picture  Stories."  By  W.  H.  S.  Tones.  (The  Nor- 
lind  Press.)     is. 

A  series  of  twelve  cards,  each  containing  a  story  in  several 
xeoes,  and  intended  to  be  used  for  "  free  composition  "  in 


Good  schoolbooks  of  the  more  ordinary  types  are : — 

"Stories  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,"  from  Livy.  Selected  and 
amplified  by  G.  M.  Edwards.     (Pitt  Press.)     is.  6d. 

A  very  good  beginner's  book. 

"Homer,  Odyssey.  XIX.-XXIV."  By  W.  W.  Merry. 
(Qareodon  Press.)     3s. 

*T.  Lucrcti  Can  De  Rerum  Natura  III."  By  J.  D.  Duff. 
(Rti  Press.)    2s. 

"C  Sallusti  Ciispi  Jurgurtha."  Edited  by  W.  C.  Summers. 
(Pitt  Press.)    2s.  6d. 

For  sixth  form  boys  and  university  men : — 

••  The  fliad,"  XII I.. XXIV.  By  Walter  Leaf.  (MacmiUan.) 
1&. 

A  oew  Ldtin  grammar,  especially  valuable  on  the  linguistic 
tMe,is: 

"A Latin  Grammar."     By  W.  G.  Hale.     (Ginn.)     4s.  6d. 

T»o  histories  and  a  book  of  sources  deserve  mention. 

"History  of  Rome  for  Middle  and  Upper  Forms."  By  J. 
Llfyrcs.     (Rivingtons. )    5s. 

•*Thc  Story  of  Rome  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tell  it.*'  By 
6.  W.  Botsford.     (The  Macmillan  Company.)i    4s.  6d. 

'^Sources  for  Roman  History,  B.C.  133-70."  Collected  and 
■Bilged  by  A.  IL  J.  Greenidge  and  A.  M.  Clay.  (Clarendon 
hok)    5s.  6d.  net. 

Ab  excellent  collection  of  illustrative  pictures  from  ancient 
noes,  edited  with  full  explanations  and  aids  to  further  study, 
■:— 

**lUtistrations  of  School  Classics."  By  G.  F.  Hill.  (Mac- 
■inan.)    106.  6d. 

fcvoal  books  of  importance  for  serious  students,  or  teachers, 
kve  been  published  :— 

"The  House  of  Seleucus."  By  E.  R.  Bevan.  (Arnold.) 
30L  net    Two  vols. 

"Andent    Athens."     By    E.    A.    Gardner.     (MacmilUui.) 

2IS.DeL 

"Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion."  By  J.  E. 
HanisoD.    (Cambridge  University  Press.) 

*'A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship."  By  II.  Sandys, 
LilLD.    (Camb.  Univ.  Press.)    los.  6d. 

Bn^th  Grammar  and  Competition. 

''Gnminar  Lessons."    The   Principal  of  St.   Mary's   Hall, 
I^*Bpool    (Longmans.)    2s. 
Ap)od  book  for  teachers. 
"Primer  of  Historical  English  Grammar."  Skeat.  (Blackie.) 

"Eaglish    Grammar     on     Historical     Principles."      Lees. 
(AHaan.)    3s. 
^^^^  of  these  will  be  found  useful  for  London  Matricula- 
"Fint book  in  Old  English."     Cook.     (Ginn.)     3s. 
•^good  book.     Has  been  very  well  received. 
*•  English  Composition."     Kimpster.     (Norland  Press.)     2s. 
A  CPod  teachers'  book. 

Senior    Course     of     English     Composition."       Nesfield. 
<^*>e««UaD.)    3S.  6d. 
^  of  the  best  books  published  for  advanced  students. 

Knors  in  English  Composition."     Nesfield.     (Macmillan.) 

^^*Uins  over  2,000  examples. 

"Enentials  of  English  Composition."   Tarbell.    (Ginn.)    3s. 

^'<n^  practical. 


History. 

*' Tutorial  History  of  England."  Fearenside.  (Clive.)  4s.  6d. 

A  full,  up-to-date  manual. 

**  History  of  England  for  Catholic  Schools."  Wyatt-Davies. 
(Longmans.)    3s.  6d. 

From  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  but  impartial. 

•*  History  in  Biography,"  1485-1603.  West.  1603-1688. 
Powell.     (Black.)    2s.  each. 

Well-written  biographies  of  leading  statesmen. 

'*  The  Romance  of  the  Civil  War."  Hart  and  Stevens. 
(The  Macmillan  Co. )     3s.  6d. 

A  '*  Source- Reader  "  in  American  history. 

"Problems  and  Exercises  in  British  History,"  1066- 1 216. 
Lindsey.     (HefTer.)    2s. 

One  of  a  series,  showing  how  to  answer  questions. 

** James  Chalmers."  Lovett.  (Religious  Tract  Society.) 
3s.6d. 

A  biography  of  a  hero-missionary,  useful  for  library. 

•*  Nelson  and  his  Captains."  Fitchett.  (Smith,  Elder.) 
7s.  6d. 

Biographies  of  admirals,  useful  for  library. 

/'W  Use  of  Teachers. 

"The  English  Church,"  1625-1714.  Hutton.  (Macmillan.) 
7s.  6d. 

Part  of  a  new  eight- volumed  history,  by  standard  writers. 

**  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,"  vol.  vii.  The  United 
States.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     i6s.  net. 

A  standard  work  by  various  writers,  summarising  the  results 
of  modem  research.      • 

*'  Freeman's  Historical  Geography  of  Europe  "  (with  atlas.) 
Bury.     (Longmans.)     19s. 

A  new  edition  of  a  standard  work,  by  the  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History. 

**A  New  Student's  Atlas  of  English  History."  Reich. 
(Macmillan.)     los. 

Specially  devoted  to  details  of  campaigns  and  battles,  but 
with  other  maps. 

**  The  Modern  Age."     Myers.     (Ginn.)     6s. 

An  enlightening  story  of  Europe  till  our  own  days. 

"Special  Method  in  History."  McMurry.  (The  Mac- 
millan Co.)     2S.  6d.  net. 

How  to  teach  history. 

Geography. 

"  Handbook  of  Climatology."  By  Dr.  G.  Hann.  Translated 
by  R.  de  C.  Ward,  of  Harvard.     (Macmillan.)     I2s.  6d. 

Hann's  work  is  the  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  should  be  accessible  to  all  who  aim  at  being  more  than 
**  chapter-ahead"  teachers. 

"Asia,"  "Europe,"  "  Africa  "—Series  of  "Descriptive 
Geographies,"  by  A.  J.  and  F.  D.  Herbertson.  (Black.) 
2s.  6d.  each. 

A  well-known  and  justly-praised  series.  Each  book  consists 
of  an  up-to-date  introduction  and  an  anthology  of  descriptions 
from  original  sources. 

"Australasia,"  "  Africa  "—Elementary*  Geography  Reader 
series  by  Prof.  Lyde.     (Black.)     is.  4d. 

"Asia" — The  "  World  and  its  people"  series  of  Geography 
Readers.     (Nelson.)     is.  6d. 

"  Europe  :  vol.  II.  The  North  West."  By  G.  G.  Chisholm. 
(Stanford.)     15s. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  well-known  "  Stanford's  Com- 
pendium of  Geography"  comprises  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  a  first-class  book  of 
reference. 
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"Central  Europe."  By  Dr.  Joseph  Partsch,  of  Hreslau. 
(Heinemann.)     7s.  6d. 

**  Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country."  Hy  Jessie  Brockner. 
(Newnes.)    3s.  6d. 

This  is  part  of  an  excellent  series  well  worth  reading.  Other 
books  are  **  Italian  Life,"  by  L.  Villari,  and  **  Spanish  Life,"  by 
L.  Htggin. 

"Highways  and  Byways  in  S.  Wales."  Hy  A.  G.  Bradley. 
(Macmillan.)     6s. 

"  Ireland  :  Industrial  and  Agricultural."  By  W.  P.  Cloyne. 
(Brown  and  Nolan.)     5s. 

An  official  handbook  containing  much  of  interest  to  anyone 
who  has  to  take  up  Ireland  as  a  subject  of  examination. 

"  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography."  4th  edition.  By 
G.  G.  Chisholm.     (Longmans.)     15s. 

This  may  be  called  the  sine  qua^  nott  of  commercial 
geographers. 

"A  Short  Commercial  Geography."  By  Prof.  Lyde.  (Black.) 
"Commercial  Geography  of  the  World  outside  the  British 
Isles."     By  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson.     (Chambers.)     2s.  6d. 

A  supplementary  work  to  Dr.  Herbertson's  Commercial 
Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  It  gives  a  capital  birds'-eye 
view  of  the  subject,  and  is  arranged  on  a  novel  basis  which  is 
worth  developing. 

"  The  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Syllabuses  of  Instruction 
in  Geography."  By  Mackinder,  Rooper  and  Chisholm  (Royal 
Geographical  Society). 

This  is  the  work  of  experts,  and,  though  some  of  the 
"Instructions  "  may  be  criticised  as  ideal  rather  than  practical, 
should  be  studied  by  all  teachers  of  geography  in  elemental  y  as 
well  as  secondary  schools. 

"  A  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography."  By  Ch.  McMurry. 
(Macmillan.)    2s.  6d. 

Mr.  McMurry  gives  us  the  American  method  ;  his  advice  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  users  of  the  well-known  Tarr  and 
McMurry  Geographies. 

Mathematics. 
"  Elementary  Geometry,  Practical  and  Theoretical."     By  C. 
Godfrey  and  A.  W.    Siddons.    (Cambridge  University  Press.) 
3s.  6d. 

This  work  is  a  complete  expression  of  the  ideas  of  reform  in 
the  teaching  of  geometry  as  laid  down  by  the  Mathematical 
Association.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  use  of  mathematical 
instruments,  squared  paper,  &c.  The  work  is  full  of  examples 
and  applications. 

"  A  New  Geometry  for  Schools."  By  S.  Barnard  and  J.  M. 
Child.     (Macmillan.)    4s.  6d. 

A  work  on  the  same  lines  as  the  above,  completely  carrying 
out  the  most  recent  recommendations,  and  also  full  of  exercises 
in  deductive  and  practical  geometr>'. 

"Solid   Geometry."    By  Dr.    Franz  Hocevar.     Translated 

and  adapted  by  C  Godfrey  and  E.  A.  Price.     (Black.)     is.  6d. 

Useful  as  showing  how  the  subject  is  presented  to  German 

tudents.     Many  additions  to  the  examples  in  the  original  are 

made   by  the  English  translators.      The  subject  is   well  and 

simply  treated. 

"  A  School  Geometry,"     By  H.  S.  Hall  and  F.  H.  Stevens. 
(Macmillan.)     Parts  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.,  2s.  6d.      Parts  i.-v.,  4s.  6d. 
Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical  Associa- 
tion and  the  report  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

"  Elementary  Geometry.''  By  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A. 
Bourne.  Published  in  the  following  parts :  Book  I.  (Substance 
of  half  of  Euclid  I.);  Books  I.,  II.  (Substance  of  Euclid  L) ; 
Books  I. -III.  (subsunce  of  greater  portion  of  Euclid  I.-IV.)  ; 
Books  I.-IV.  (substance  of  Euclid  I.-IV.);  Books  IV.VIL 
(substance  of  Euclid  I.-VI.  and  XI.)  (Bell.)  Complete, 
4s.  6d. 


"  Practical  Exercises  in  Geometry."  By  W.  D.  Eggar. 
(Macmillan.)     2s.  6d. 

A  very  simple  book,  suitable  to  mere  beginners ;  proceeding 
gradually  to  mensuration  and  a  geometrical  illustration  of  quad- 
ratics. 

"  Experimental  and  Theoretical  Course  of  Geometry."  By  A. 
T.  Warren.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.)    2s. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical  Associa- 
tion :  the  first  part  of  the  book  experimental,  the  second  deduc- 
tive. 

*' Elementary  Geometry."  By  Frank  R.  Barrell.  Parts  i. 
and  ii.  of  Section  I.    (Longmans.)    2s. 

The  first  portion  of  a  School  Geometry,  which,  when  com- 
plete, will  contain  the  subject  as  far  as  Euclid  XI.  The  experi- 
mental and  practical  part  is  worked  with  the  deductive. 

"  Vectors  and  Rotors,  with  Applications."  By  O.  Henrici, 
F.R.S.,  and  G.  C.  Turner.     (Edward  Arnold.)     4s.  6d. 

Treats  vectorially  of  geometry  and  mechanics  in  their  elemen- 
tary portions.    Quite  suitable  for  the  higher  classes  in  schools. 

"  Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Colleges."  By  John  Alison  and 
John  B.  Clark.     (Oliver  and  Boyd.)     2s.  6d. 

An  excellent  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  arithmetical 
rules  ;  contains  the  usual  collection  of  examples. 

"  Arithmetical  Types  and  Examples."  By  W.  G.  Borchardt. 
(Rivingtons. )    3s.  6d. 

Carries  out  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical  Association. 
Uses  graphical  methods,  and  logarithms  to  calculate  compound 
interest. 

"The  School  Arithmetic,  being  a  School  Course  adapted 
from  *The  Tutorial  Arithmetic.'"  By  W.  P.  Workman. 
(Clive.)     3s.  6d. 

A  bulky  volume  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  subject,  the 
number  of  examples,  &c.,  being  immense.  Does  not  use  loga- 
rithms for  the  calculation  of  compound  interest. 

"Technical  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  for  Schools."  BjJ  C. 
T.  Millis.     (Methucn.)     3s.  6d. 

A  book  which  may  well  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of 
deductive  geometry.  Applies  arithmetical  calculation  to  the 
figures  of  elementary  plane  geometry,  conic  sections,  irregular 
curvilinear  figures,  &c. 

Contains  a  separate  chapter  on  Graphs. 
"  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools."    8th  edition.     By  H. 
S.  Hall  and  S.  R.  Knight.     (Macmillan.)    4s. 

"A  Short  Introduction  to  Graphical  Algebra."  By  H.  S. 
Hall.     (Macmillan.)     is. 

Deals  specially  with  graphs  on  squared  paper. 

Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Physics. 

"  Elementary  Physics,  Practical  and  Theoretical."  Second 
Year's  Course.     By  J.  G.  Kerr  and  J.  N.   Brown.     (Blackie.) 

2S. 

"  Practical  Exercises  in  Light."  By  Dr.  R.  S.  Clay.  (Mac- 
millan.)   2s.  6d. 

Distinguished  by  the  extended  application  of  pin  methods  and 
other  simple  experimental  devices. 

"  Practical  Electricity."  By  J.  H.  Belcher.  (Allman.)  2s.  6d. 

No  electrostatics,  but  contains  useful  experiments  in  othei 
branches  of  electricity. 

"  Electricity  and  Magnetism."  By  C.  E.  Ashford.  (Arnold.) 
3s.  6d. 

•  Contains  theoretical  and  practical  work  from  the  stage  of  the 
beginner  up  to  the  standard  required  for    university  scholar- 


"  Electricity  and  Magnetism."   By  R.  T.  Glazcbrook,  F.R.S. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)     7s.  6d. 
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An  adequate  and  sound  statement  of  the  position  of  electrical 
nence,  illustrated  by  experiments  for  lecture-room  and  la- 
boratory. 

"Laboratory  Physics."    By  D.  C.  Miller.     (Ginn.)    8s.  6d. 

Includes  several  novel  experiments  as  well  as  useful  hints  to 
lEichers. 

Chemistry. 

"Elementary  Experimental  Science."  By  W.  T.  Clough 
and  A.  E.  Dunstan.     (Methuen.)     2s.  6d. 

A  good  elementary  course  of  physics  is  included  in  addition 
to  the  chemistry. 

'*  Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry.  **  By  W.  L.  Sargant. 
(Bbckwood.)     IS.  6d. 

A  beginner's  book. 

"Practical  Chemistry."  By  Walter  Harris.  3  vols.  (Whit- 
taker.)    IS.  6d.  each. 

No  illustrations,  but  the  volumes  provide  a  good  working 
coiDse  in  chemistry. 

** Theoretical  Organic  Chemistry."  By  Dr.  J.  B.  Cohen. 
(Maanillan.)    6s. 

Conprehensive  and  more  interesting  than  books  on  organic 
dianirtry  usually  are. 

Useful  far  Teachers. 

"A  Text-book  of  Physics."  Vol.  ii.  Sound.  By  J.  H. 
PlojfDtiiig,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S.  (Griffin.)  Ss.  6d. 

Another  instalment  of  what  is  regarded  as  a  standard  work. 

"Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases."  By  J.  J, 
Tkmson,  F.R.S.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     i6s. 

A  masterly  exposition  of  important  developments  of  modem 
dearical  science. 

"Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry.'*  By  Prof.  A.  F. 
HoHeman.  Translated  by  A.  Jamieson  Walker.  (Chapman 
and  Hall.)     los.  6d.  net. 

A  really  good  book  dealing  mainly  with  theoretical  aspects 
of  the  subject.     Fresh  and  vigorous  in  treatment. 

■atnral  History. 

Botany. 

"A  Text-Book  of  Botany"  (2nd  English  edition).  By 
Strasburger  and  others.  Translated  by  Porter  and  Lang. 
(MacmilUn.)     iSs. 

"  A  Class  Book  of  Botony."  Mudge  and  Maslen.  (Arnold.) 
7s.6d. 

''Nature  Studies    (Pkint  Life)."    Scott   Elliot.      (Blackie.) 

"A  Text  Book  of  Plant  Physiology."  G.  J.  Pierce.  (Holt, 
Kew  York). 

"Ftowering  Plants:  their  Structure  and  Habitat."  Charlotte 
LLaniie.     (AUman.)     2s.  6d. 

'*btroduction  to  Botany."    Stevens.     (Heath.)    6s. 

Gtolo^. 

"Text  Book  of  Geology."  2  vols.  4th  edition.  Geikie. 
(MacmilUn.)    308. 

•*The  Evolution  of  Earth  Structure."  Mellard  Reade. 
(Loogmaos.)    21s. 

"Agricultural  Geology."     Marr.     (Methuen.)    6s. 

"Geological  Rambles  in  East  Yorkshire."  Sheppard. 
(Brown.) 

Nature  Study. 

"An  InUoduction  to  Nature  Study."  Stenhouse. 
(MianUlan.)    3s.  6d. 

*  *'Stodies  in  Nature  and  Country  Life."     Catherine  D.  and 
^-  C  D.  Wbetham.     (Macmillan  and  Bowes.)    2s.  (A, 


Buchanan    and    Gregory. 


For  children. 
(Ginn.)     2s.     For 


"  Lessons    on    Country    Life 
(Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 

"  Insect  Folk."     Morley.     (Ginn.)    2s. 

"  Ways  of  the  Six-footed."     Corastock. 
children. 

Zoology. 

"  A  Treatise  on  Zoology."  Part  L  2nd  fasc.  Intro- 
duction and  Protozoa.  Edited  by  E.  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S. 
(Black.)     15s. 

**  Cambridge  Natural  History,  vol.  vii.  Balaooglossus — 
Fishes."     (Macmillan.)     17s. 

**A  Laboratory  Guide  for  Beginners  in  Zoology."  Weed 
and  Grossman.     (Heath.)     2s.  6d. 


CAMBRIDGE      LOCAL     EXAMINATIONS. 
SET    SUBJECTS    FOR    1904. 

Preliminary. 

Religious  Knowledge. — (a)  St.  Matthew  x v. -end  ;  [b)  I.  Kings, 
ix.  -end. 

English  Author. — Scott,  "  Marmion,'*  Cantos  i.  and  vi. 
(omitting  the  Introductions) ;  Lamb,  *'  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare." 

English  <^/j/<?ry.— Outlines,  1327- 1603  a.d. 

Geography.  — Great  Britain. 

Elementary  Latin. — **  Stories  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,"  adapted 
from  Livy  by  G.  M.  Edwards.  (Cambridge  University 
Press.) 

Junior. 

Religious  Knowledge. — (a)  I.  Kings  ;  {b)  St.  Matthew  ;  (<)  Acts 

of  the  Apostles  xiii.-xxviii. 
English. — Shakespeare,  "Richard  II.";    Scott,    **Marmion," 

including  the  Introduction  to  Canto  I.,  but  omitting  the 

Introductions  to  the  other  Cantos  ;  Scott,  **  Kenil worth." 
English  Bistory.— 1^27-1602  A.D. 
History  of  British  Empire.— i^gi- 17^4  a.d. 
Roman  History. —27  B.C.  - 1 1 7  A.  D. 
Geography. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Europe. 
Latin.— Out  of— Caesar,    De   Bello   Gallico,   IV.,   V.,    1-23; 

or,  Virgil,  ^{neid  I.  • 

Greek. — Xenophon,  Anabasis,    HI.  ;   or,  Sophocles,   **  Scenes 

from  the  Antigone."    (Clarendon  Press.) 
/>r/«:A.— Erckmann-Chatrian,  **  Madame  Th^rese,"  chaps.  I -2 ; 

or,   Dumas,   **  La   Fortune  de   D'Artagnan,"  chaps.    1-6 

(being  chaps.  16-21  of  '*  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  "). 
German. — Andersen,    **  Eight     Stories,"    omitting    ••  lb  und 

Christinchen  "  (Cambridge  University  Press) ;  or,  Schiller, 

•*  Die  Juogfrau  von  Orleans." 

Senior. 

Religious     Knowledge.— {a)    I.     Kings;     {b)     St.     Matthew; 

(c)  I.  and  II.  Thessalonians. 
English  History.-  I $09-160^  A.D. 
History  of  the  British  Empire.— 1492-17^4  a.d. 
Roman  History.— 27  B.c-117  A.D. 
Geography. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Europe. 
Shakespeare,—**  Richard  II." 
Spenser. — **  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  I. 
5ftf//.— "Kenilworth." 
Latin. — Virgil,    .Kneid,    I.  ;     Plautus,    Captivi ;     Livy,    VI., 

1 1 -end;  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  Pro  Archia. 
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Greek. — Plato,  Crito  and  Eutbyphro;   Thucydides  IV.    1-41  ; 

Homer,  Odyssey,  X.,  XL,  1-224;   Sophocles,  Antigone. 

(Students  must  select  one  verse  and  one  prose  subject  in 

Latin  and  Greek.)  ^ 

French, — Moliere,     **Les     Femmes    Savantes'*;     Erckmann- 

CLatrian,  *'  Madame  Tber^.' 
C^^wflw.— Schiller,  *•  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  "  ;  Kohlrausch, 

"Dasjahr  1813." 


THE    TEACHING    OF    BOTANY    IN 
SCHOOLS.* 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  scientific  lessons  in  school  the 
teacher  should  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  facts ;  he  should  encourage  his  pupils  to  work  for  them- 
selves, and  he  should  adapt  his  teaching  to  their  present  wants. 
All  these  requirements  have  often  been  disregarded  by  teachers 
of  botany. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  present  immaturity  of  the  nature-knowledge 
movement  that  whenever  a  fresh  attempt  is  made  to  stimulate  the 
teacher  it  is  accompanied  by  a  great  display  of  dried  plants, 
diagrams,  lantern  slides,  models,  slices  of  useful  woods,  lists  of 
species  observed,  with  their  dates,  and  maps  of  distribution. 
All  these  are  dead  products,  and  only  indicate  that  someone  has 
been  taking  pains.  Those  teachers  who  fix  their  attention  upon 
the  living  plant  and  its  activities  will  have  little  need  of  bought 
appliances. 

The  Pupil  must  Work  for  himself.— It  is  probable 
that  most  men  who  have  been  productive  workers  in  science 
have  at  length  come  to  recognise  that  the  best  part  of  their 
learning  they  got  for  themselves.  Example  and  guidance  are 
thrown  away  upon  those  who  do  not  make  independent  efforts, 
and  knowledge  accumulated  by  a  mere  act  of  memory  is  feebly 
grasped  and  soon  forgotten.  It  is  not  by  listening  to  other 
people,  nor  by  reading  their  accounts  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
done,  nor  by  gazing  at  the  pictures  which  they  have  drawn,  that 
we  make  lasting  progress  in  science.  The  pupil  who  has  been 
taught  thus  finds  himself  master  of  mere  scraps  of  information! 
too  uncertain  for  any  practical  application,  lie  has  no  power  of 
enlarging  knowledge,  or  of  applying  old  knowledge  to  new 
cases,  and  it  is  well  if  he  has  not  acquired  a  disinclination  to 
carry  his  studies  any  farther. 

In  biological  teaching  the  abundance  of  the  material,  and  the 
simple  means  of  investigation  which  suffice  for  elementary 
students  at  least,  make  it  possible  for  large  classes  to  work  at 
the  same  objects — a  great  advantage  to  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
In  botanical  and  zoological  teaching,  more  than  in  other  scien- 
tific courses,  it  is  easy  to  adopt  improved  methods,  such  as 
that  the  teacher  shall  rarely  give  out  information,  but  chiefly 
directions  and  questions,  the  class  observing  the  object,  making 
drawings  and  returning  answers ;  that  the  laboratory  work,  if 
separated  from  the  work  of  the  class-room,  shall  always  come 
first ;  and  that  the  practical  exercises  of  the  students  shall 
furnish  the  materials  upon  which  the  class  teaching  is  founded. 

The  Teaching  must  be  adai»ted  to  the  Needs  of  the 
Pupil. — It  is  characteristic  of  immature  minds  that  they  soon 
tire.  This  is  a  reason  for  frequently  changing  the  topic  and  for 
making  the  object-lesson  the  regular  mode  of  teaching  botany  in 
junior  classes.     Teachers  of  botany  are  not  so  liable  as  teachers 


^  Abridged  from  a  Report  of  a  British  Association  Committee,  consisting 
of  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall  {CAairman),  Mr.  Harold  Wagttr  (Secrftaty),  Prof.  J.  R. 
Green,  Mr.  A.  C.  Seward,  Profs.  H.  Marshall  Ward,  J.  B.  Farmed  and  T. 
Johnson,  Miss  Lilian  Clarke,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Kiminins. 


of  chemistry  or  physics  to  make  the  mistake  of  proceeding  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  instead  of  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  which  is  a  very  diff<;rent  thing.  One  often  recognises 
the  inexperienced  teacher  by  such  a  phrase  as  that  he  intends  to 
begin  by  consideration  of  the  principles  which  underlie  a  par- 
ticular science.  Continuous  book  and  paper  work  is  hateful  to 
children,  and  their  exercises  in  learning  and  thinking  should  be 
varied  with  handiwork,  their  indoor  work  with  outdoor  work. 

Object-lessons  in  Botany. — Object-lessons  are  the  best 
way  of  instructing  children  in  natural  history,  childhood  being 
taken  to  include  all  ages  under  twelve  or  thirteen.  In  this  stage 
there  should  be  no  formal  and  separate  sciences,  though  the 
lessons,  which  are  at  first  studiously  varied,  may  gradually 
become  connected.  Among  the  conditions  of  profitable  object- 
lessons  the  following  may  be  noted : — 

(i)  Every  pupil  should  have  an  object  to  himself,  or  at  least 
be  able  to  examine  the  object  as  long  and  as  closely  as  he  pleases. 
A  drawing  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  rank  as  an  object. 

(2)  Living  and  growing  plants  should  be  frequently  observed. 

(3)  The  living  plant  should  not  only  be  studied  in  flower,  but 
whenever  the  change  of  season  brings  on  a  new  phase  of  growth. 
Fruits,  buds,  and  seedlings  are  as  important  as  Bowers. 

(4)  Experiment  can  hardly  come  in  too  early,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  quite  so  stimulating.  Even  young  children  can 
appreciate  the  interest  of  a  simple  experiment,  and  they  may  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  it  before  they  are  able  to  conduct  it 
themselves. 

.  It  is  discouraging  to  learn  from  advertisements  in  the  educa- 
tional papers  what  facilities  are  offered  for  scamping  the  object- 
lesson.  The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  buy  his  objects,  to  buy  his 
pictures,  and  to  buy  his  lessons.  It  is  probable  that  the  late 
demand  for  nature- knowledge  has  greatly  multiplied  the  number 
of  worthless  object-lessons  which  are  given  in  school.  Unless 
the  teacher  regularly  works  for  himself  he  is  not  fit  to  show 
others  how  to  work,  and  no  good  will  come  of  inducing  him  to 
add  nature-knowledge  to  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  he  offers 
instruction. 

Plant-Physiology  in  the  School. — We  can  recommend 
nothing  better  for  first  lessons  in  plant-physiology  than  the  study 
of  seedlings  of  common  garden-plants.  A  course  of  lessons  on 
seedlings  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  lead  the  beginner  to  consider 
attentively  the  nutrition  of  a  green  plant,  the  adaptation  of  the 
plant  to  external  circumstances,  and  the  development  of  new 
parts.  The  course  should  also  train  the  manual  skill  of  the 
pupils.  Boxes  and  the  simpler  kinds  of  chemical  apparatus  can 
be  made  in  the  school.  The  course  should  bring  in  drawing  to 
scale,  the  graphical  representation  of  experimental  results,  the 
care  of  garden  beds,  the  care  of  water  cultures,  and  many  other 
practical  arts.  It  ought  also  to  encourage  the  habit  of  close 
observation,  the  habit  of  methodically  comparing  structures 
which  in  different  plants  answer  the  same  purpose,  the  love  of 
experiment,  and  the  unwillingness  (so  characteristic  of  the 
scientific  mind)  to  accept  any  conclusion  except  as  the  result  of 
an  independent  and  careful  judgment.  The  study  of  seedlings 
will  lead  us  to  consider  starch-formation  in  the  green  leaf,  root 
absorption,  transport  of  food  material,  storage  of  food  reserves, 
and  other  branches  of  the  great  question  of  the  nutrition  of 
plants.  The  flower  and  the  functions  of  its  various  parts  can 
be  studied  with  interest  and  profit.  Ex])eriments  on  pollina- 
tion and  on  the  movements  of  roots,  leaves,  and  shoots  are  not 
too  difficult  for  pupils  in  school. 

School  Gardens.     (By  Miss  L.  J.  Clarke.)— At  the  James 
Allen's  Girls*  School,  Dulwich,  we  have  tried  for  some  years, 
instead  of  giving  information  in  the  botany  classes,  to  lead  the 
girls  to  observe,  to  draw  what  they  observe,  to  experiment,  and* 
to  write  accounts  of  their  own  experiments.     In  this  we  have 
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been  greatly  helped  by  possessing  a  giirden  in  which  girls  are 
allowed  to  own  plots.  The  work  has  grown  every  year  until 
now  more  than  a  hundred  girls  possess  gardens.  At  first  only 
Ofder-beds  were  made.  The  girls  were  encouraged  to  own 
order-beds  and  to  obtain  plants  for  them.  Gradually  more 
order-beds  were  added,  and  now  the  most  important  British 
orders  are  represented,  two  or  more  beds  being  sometimes 
alloited  to  one  order. 

Fruits  are  valued  as  well  as  flowers,  so  most  of  the  flowers  are 
left  to  form  fruits,  and  various  methods  of  seed-dispersal  are 
studied,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  fruits.  A  large  label  h 
placed  in  front  of  each  bed,  and  the  name  of  the  order,  &c.,  is 
painted  in  white  on  a  black  background.  In  each  bed  small 
labels  are  also  used ;  for  it  is  the  rule  that  to  each  plant,  or 
damp  of  plants,  must  be  attached  a  label  bearing  the  English 


When  studying  pollination  it  seemed  so  necessary  that  the 
gbls  should  do  some  work  of  their  own  that  beds  were  arranged 
iD  which  pollination  experiments  could  be  cariied  on.  Some 
pbnts  are  covered  with  muslin  in  order  to  exclude  insects, 
vUe  other  plants  of  the  same  species  are  left  uncovered, 
Aficrvards  the  girls  find  out  whether  fruits  appear  on  either 
at.  When  fruits  are  found  on  both  the  covered  and  uncovered 
phots,  the  number  and  vigour  of  the  fruits  are  compared.  In 
MK  plants  the  stamens  are  cut  off  while  the  flower  is  in  bud, 
Ibese  pollination  experiments  arouse  great  interest,  not  only  in 
ikwe  who  happen  to  be  studying  pollination,  but  in  girls  of 
«tbe  dasies.  Numbers  of  plants  are  grown  for  the  sake  of 
poDiiiation  by  means  of  insects.  Figwort,  snapdragon,  fox- 
fbfe,  salvia,  monkshood,  sweet  peas,  and  dead  nettles  are  found 
MstDSefal,  and  clumps  of  these  are  grown  in  different  parts  of 
tkguden.  A  class  often  spends  the  lesson  time  in  the  garden, 
lid  is  divided  into  detachments  for  observation  of  the  visits  of 


Experiments  in  assimilation  are  carried  on  in  other  beds,  and 
tke  girls  find  out  under  what  conditions  starch  is  formed  in  green 
phots.  Stencils  are  placed  on  some  leaves,  others  are  covered 
vflh  vaseline,  and  various  simple  experiments  are  made  while 
&e  leaves  are  still  on  the  plant.  The  assimilation  experiment 
beds  are  owned  by  a  few  girls  only,  but  many  make  experiments 
oikavea. 

Lately  we  have  been  specially  interested  in  planting  trees.  It 
U  been  a  drawback  that,  in  studying  the  structure  of  buds, 
I  of  branching,  &c.,  we  had  no  better  materials  than  cut 
I  or  trees  seen  on  excursions.  During  1903  there  has 
ktt  planted  in  the  garden  a  specimen  of  every  common  English 
tne  not  already  possessed  by  us,  and  we  hope  that  in  future  the 
pk  will  draw  different  stages  of  development  of  the  buds  of 
«k,  beech,  ash,  sycamore,  maple,  willow,  &c.,  while  still  on 
IktKek 

Exa'RSiONS. — The  school  excursion  is  highly  valued  as  a 
iHai  of  stimulating  observation  in  the  field,  but  we  are  inclined 
totkiok  that  for  want  of  attention  to  details  its  benefits  are  often 
iiBpafiectly  attained.  Excursions  are  sometimes  wholly  unprofit- 
*^  The  leader  stops  now  and  then  to  pick  a  flower,  names 
it*  mentions,  perhaps,  some  curious  feature  which  it  exhibits, 
pop!  it  into  his  vasculum,  and  walks  on.  Most  of  the  party  are 
**  witlon  hearing :  they  have  no  part  assigned  to  them,  and 
tbey  bring  back  nothing  more  valuable  than  a  few  dying  flowers, 
•Ml  t  fleeting  memory  of  some  of  their  names.  On  a  botanical 
**ousion  we  ought  to  remark  not  only  flowers  and  the  peculi- 
•*>«  which  distinguish  them,  but  the  ripening  of  fruits,  the 
^■Pnul  of  seeds,  and  defences  against  scorching  sun  or  winter 
^^  It  is  only  by  visiting  the  same  plant  at  different  seasons  of 
^ year  that  we  become  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  its 
"■ptphy.  To  insure  the  active  co-operation  of  all  the  members 
^  ike  dass,  we  have  found  it  useful  to  distribute  a  cyclo-styled 


programme,  describing,  but  not  as  a  rule  naming,  things  which 
are  lo  be  looked  for. 

Example  :  J  Moorland  Walk. 

( I  \  Kind  several  plants  with  rolled  leaves. 

(1)  Find  a  plant  whose  leaves  are  converted  into  spines. 
Ix>ok  ciul  for  seedlings  of  the  same  plant. 

(j)  Bring  leaves  of  three  moorland  ferns.  Can  you  find  one 
which  has  two  distinct  kinds  of  leaves  ? 

^4)  Find  a  moorland  grass  with  fine  wiry  leaves.  Can  you 
find  more  ihan  one  answering  to  this  description? 

(5)  Find  ^  moss  which  is  very  plentiful  in  swampy  parts  of 
the  moor.  Find  another  which  is  plentiful  in  dry  places,  and 
occurs  in  two  distinct  forms. 

(6)  There  is  a  low  plant  on  the  moor  which  is  now  in  flower. 
It  grows  in  large  patches,  and  from  some  of  these  patches  we 
kick  up  dust  with  our  feet,  while  other  patches  yield  no  dust. 
Bring  specimens  of  each  sort. 

(7)  How  many  years  old  is  the  biggest  stem  of  ling  which  you 
can  find? 

The  objects  brought  can  be  named  and  discussed  at  con- 
venient halting-places.  The  school  excursion  should  have  a 
definite  aim  lest  it  degenerate  into  the  raid  upon  wild  flowers, 
it  IS  a  good  jilan  to  follow  it  up  within  a  very  few  days  by  a 
lesson  on  the  same  objects. 

CoLLRcriNc. — We  have  a  poor  opinion  of  drying  plants  as 
an  incentive  to  the  study  of  botany.  The  dried  plant  is  an 
inadequate  substitute  for  the  living  and  growing  plant,  and  finds 
iu  principal  use  in  the  authentication  of  botanical  discoveries 
made  in  distant  lands.  The  habit  of  collecting  plants  for  the 
herbarium  may  be  hostile  to  close  study  of  the  environment,  and 
confirm  the  pernicious  belief  that  the  thing  of  chief  importance 
Ls  to  be  able  to  name  a  plant  as  soon  as  you  see  it. 

The  museum,  like  the  herbarium,  may  easily  be  perverted 
from  its  proper  function  and  made  a  means  of  oppressing  the 
inielHgence  of  young  persons.  A  x'ast  multiplicity  of  objects 
bewilders  instead  of  stimulating  the  observing  faculty.  We  do 
not  mean  for  n  moment  to  disparage  museums.  They  are  indisr 
pensable  to  the  special  student,  who,  as  science  advances, 
demands  that  the  museum  shall  become  ever  more  complete  and 
more  rigidly  systematic.  But  the  wants  of  the  specialist  and  of 
the  schtx>U*oy  are  so  dissimilar  that  they  cannot  be  met  by  the 
^me  collection. 

In  our  opinion,  both  herbaria  and  museums  are  indispensable 
10  scieniltic  progress.  They  have  their  uses  even  to  children, 
and  many  naturalists  have  begun  by  collecting.  But  there  are 
things  more  advant;igcous  and  more  appropriate  to  the  first 
stQge  of  b«ttanical  study  than  the  accumulation  of  a  pile  of  wild 
flowers,  dried  and  named.  School  collections,  illustrating  the 
d  Upersal  of  fruits  and  seeds,  the  shapes  of  leaves  in  connection 
with  bud  folding  and  exposure  of  the  largest  possible  surface  to 
light,  resistance  to  drought  or  cold,  &c.,  may  be  made  to  gratify 
the  collecting  instinct  in  a  harmless  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  promote  definite  inquiries.  It  is  .the  mechanical  habit  of 
collecting  for  selfish  ends,  and  without  any  scientific  purpose, 
that  we  wish  lo  discourage. 

SYsTKi^fA  tic  Botany  in  the  Scikx)!-.— The  time  to  intro- 
duce systematic  botany  into  the  school  course  is  the  time  when 
the  need  for  It  is  felt.  Good  teaching  will  soon  make  it  desir- 
able that  the  class  should  be  able  to  recognise  such  families  as 
grasses  and  leguminous  plants.  The  families,  introduced  to 
notice  one  by  one  and  illustrated  by  fresh  examples,  soon 
become  Inleressiing,  and  even  children  delight  in  the  jxjwer  to 
run  down  the  easier  flowers.  Simple  descriptions  of  the  families 
of  flowering  plants,  in  which  the  Latin  words  are  cut  down  to 
a  minimunij  will  greatly  promote  the  attractiveness  and  intelli- 
glbilily  of  early   lessons  in   classification.     We   have  no  high 
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opinion  of  the  description  in  technical  language,  once  so  strongly 
recommended,  nor  of  the  filling  up  of  schedules.  All  this  is 
apt  to  divert  attention  from  things  of  greater  consequence,  and 
to  stupefy  the  docile,  while  it  alienates  pupils  of  active  dis- 
position. One  independent  observation,  one  carefully  conducted 
experiment,  is  worth  sheaves  of  schedules. 

The  Teacher  to  Devise  his  own  Course. — It  is  natural 
that  the  teacher  should  seek  the  help  of  books  in  preparing  Ms 
lessons  on  plants.  Such  help  only  becomes  mischievous  when 
he  becomes  dependent  upon  others  alike  for  information  and 
method.  Servile  reproduction  of  another  man's  lessons  is  a 
proof  of  incompetence.  Not  only  do  we  maintain  that  the  lan- 
guage and  the  selection  of  facts  should  be  the  teacher's  own,  but 
we  would  have  him  plan  his  own  course  of  work.  The  un- 
enterprising teacher  may  look  upon  the  detailed  syllabus  as  a 
safeguard,  but  to  a  teacher  of  any  spirit  it  is  intolerable  tyranny. 
The  low  condition  of  elementary  science  in  our  schools  is 
largely  due  to  unwise  examining.  The  detailed  syllabus,  the 
worship  of  technical  language,  the  authoritative  enunciation  of 
general  principles  to  pupils  who  have  no  knowledge  of  concrete 
facts,  and  the  practice — still  widespread — of  endeavouring  to 
learn  a  science  by  heart  are  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  public 
examinations.  Lit>erty  for  the  teacher  is  essential  to  progress 
on  good  lines.  How  to  reconcile  liberty  with  tests  of  efficiency 
is  a  difficult  but  by  no  means  an  insoluble  problem. 

Teaching  Appliances. — The  appliances  required  for  junior 
classes  in  botany  are  few  and  simple.  Much  may  be  done  with 
common  knives,  needles,  and  simple  lenses.  When  the  dissec- 
tion of  plants  becomes  a  regular  occupation,  an  inexpensive 
dissecting  microscope  such  as  that  sold  by  Leitz  of  Wetzlar  for 
8s.  will  fulfil  many  requirements.  Still  simpler  home-made 
stands  will  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  good  for  any  teacher  who 
has  a  mechanical  turn  to  devise  his  own  microscope.  To  make 
the  instruments  really  useful  there  should  be  at  least  one  to 
every  pair  of  pupils.  The  compound  microscope  should  never 
appear  in  junior  classes,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
will  be  best  to  reserve  it  for  the  highest  form  in  a  secondary 
school. 

Diagrams  and  lantern  slides  are  often  made  too  much  of  in 
school  work.  They  should  be  mere  accessories  which  have 
their  uses  in  particular  cases.  A  good  teacher  will  not  depend 
upon  them,  and  will  usually  prefer  the  drawing  made  in  class. 
To  make  the  most  of  simple  means  is  an  education  in  itself. 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

The  year  1903  in  French  history  reminds  us  of  1685.  As 
then  the  all-powerful  monarch  resolved  to  make  France  uni- 
formly Catholic,  so  now  the  all-powerful  Republic  seems 
resolved  to  make  France,  at  least  in  its  educational  system, 
uniformly  secular.  Then,  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  Church  fled  to  foreign  countries  to  obtain  the  liberty 
denied  them  at  home.  Now,  we  are  told,  some  of  the  Catholics 
of  Brittany  are  contemplating  emigration  to  Canada.  Their 
grievances  are  **  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Renan,  the  disturb- 
ances at  Hennebont,  the  proscription  of  the  Breton  language, 
and  the  closing  of  the  monasteries."  Would  it  be  possible  to 
add  also,  what  is  now  evident,  the  failure  of  the  fisheries  of 
S.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  ?  If  so,  what  a  mixture  of  motives  would 
account  for  the  possible  Breton  emigration  !  Race  (the  Bretons 
have  never  quite  become  French),  religion,  and  commerce  all 
combining  to  stir  up  one  of  the  most  conservative  districts  of 
Europe.    And  still  it  is  **  westward  "  that  the  course  of  empire 


takes  its  way.  We  note  also  that  a  Parisian  Catholic  newspaper 
discourages  the  movement  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to 
remain  and  fight  for  the  Church. 

If  only  we  could  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  !  Our 
ignorance  of  all  the  conditions  makes  every  political  experi- 
ment one  of  balancing  unknown  possibilities.  Here  is  a  begin- 
ning :  **In  accordance  with  the  Tsar's  manifesto  of  1900,  the 
Russian  language  was  substituted  for  the  Swedish  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Finnish  Senate  last  October. "  Here  is  at  least  an 
approach  to  an  end  :  ''The  experiment  was  made  last  year  of 
enlisting  recruits  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  the  regiments 
stationed  in  those  provinces  .  .  .  The  majority  of  them 
speak  German  fluently  as  well  as  French.  ...  In  some 
instances,  the  fathers  of  the  recruits  are  old  French  veterans  of 
1870."  Has,  then,  Germany  nearly  succeeded  in  assimilating 
Elsass  and  their  share  of  Lothringen  to  their  fellow- subjects  ? 
Is  the  Rhine  question,  now  over  a  thousand  years  old  (it  dates, 
at  least,  from  843)  approaching  settlement,  at  least  for  our 
generation?  If  so,  what  light  does  it  throw  on  the  Finnish 
question  ?  Finland  has  been  under  the  Russian  crown  for  nearly 
a  century,  and  its  nationality  is  not  so  extensive  as  Russian. 
Will  Russia  absorb  and  assimilate  Finland  ?  If  not,  what  is  the 
difference  between  Finland  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  will 
make  the  result  different  ? 

All  our  geographies  are  out  of  date.  The  rebellion  in 
Panama,  to  which  we  referred  last  month,  has  been  successful, 
or  rather,  being  successful,  it  is  no  longer  rel>elIion,  and  a  new 
State  has  come  into  existence,  being  introduced  to  European 
society  by  the  United  States  of  America.  Secondly,  the 
boundary  between  what  used  to  be  Russia  and  is  now  ** American" 
Alaska  has  been  settled.  We  know  now  not  only  the  position 
of  Wales  Island,  Pearse  Island,  Sitken  Island  (of  which,  pro- 
bably, ninety-nine  hundredths  of  us  were  previously  profoundly 
ignorant),  but  also  their  supreme  importance  to  Port  Simpson. 
How  angry  some  of  our  Canadian  friends  are  about  all  this! 
They  want  the  right  to  make  their  own  treaties,  and  some  of 
them  are  saying  that  **  the  best  way  to  contribute  to  the  safety, 
maintenance,  and  integrity  of  the  Empire"  is  to  "defend  their 
own  country  "  instead  of  "haftding  the  money  over  to  the  War 
Office  or  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  spend  for  them." 
Exactly  the  same  feelings  were  those  of  *'the  Colonials*'  of 
1763- 

It  has  been  stated  so  many  times  that  it  has  become  a  plati- 
tude that  the  Boers  of  South  Africa  are  the  descendants  of 
Dutch  and  French  Protestants  who  have  retained  the  ways  of 
thinking  that  were  universal  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  but  have  died  out  in  Europe,  at  least  for  practical 
politics.  Yet  it  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  platitudes  and 
enforce  them  in  order  to  realise  the  atmosphere  we  breathe 
and  so  take  for  granted  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  it  and 
reckon  without  it.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  watch  the 
doings  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa.  It  is  an 
excellent  object-lesson  in  the  working  of  Church  and  State,  as 
conceived  among  us  two  centuries  ago,  to  see  this  survival  of  the 
theocratic  ages  still  active  among  the  purely  secular  and  com- 
mercial  world  of  South  Africa.  They  have  lately  declined  to 
ally  themselves  with  British  Presbyterians  even  for  friendly 
communication,  they  have  excommunicated  those  members  of 
their  church  that  have  been  too  pronouncedly  pro- British,  and 
the  latest  news  is  that  they  regard  their  Synod  as  **  the  best 
representative  of  the  Afrikander  nation,  for  in  Parliament  they 
have  to  mix  water  with  their  wine  "  (this  last  phrase  was  » 
favourite  with  eighteenih-century  diplomatists).  Compare  wids 
all  this,  the  relations  between  Assembly  and  Parliament  ia 
Scotland  in  the  years  1638-48. 
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ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 
GENERAL, 

With  the  passing  away  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  the  world  of 
eduation  has  lost  its  greatest  modern  leader.  Mr.  Spencer 
died  It  Brighton  on  December  8»h  in  bis  eighty-fourth  year — 
fall  of  years  and  honour.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an 
appreciation  of  the  contributions  to  knowledge  of  this  representa- 
tive English  scientific  philosopher.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
he  accomplished,  and  the  world-wide  reputation  he  established, 
coDstnun  os  to  leave  to  abler  pens  all  attempts  to  estimate  the 
poiition  he  is  destined  ultimately  to  occupy  in  the  hierarchy  of 
ibooght.  Thinking  of  Mr.  Spencer  from  the  point  of  view  of 
OM  readers,  we  like  to  remember  that  his  father  was  a  Derby 
schoolmaster,  and  that  Herbert  Spencer  himself  was  the  author 
of  "Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical,"  which  was 
6ist  published  separately  in  i86i.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
philosophical  works  have  doubtless  exerted  a  profound,  even  if 
indirect,  influence  on  the  development  of  educational  ideals  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  his  little  volume  on  *•  Education," 
«Bdy  known  familiarly  by  every  schoolmaster  and  school- 
ailress,  has  exerted  an  unmistakably  direct  moulding  power 
00  die  thought  and  methods*of  all  engaged  in  school  work. 

Now  that  the  author  of  the  four  essays  which  "  Education  *' 
oootains  has  left  us,  it  is  consoling  and  instructive  to  trace  many 
of  the  modem  improvements  in  teaching  methods  back  to  his 
vigoroas  and  convincing  exposition  of  the  aims  and  course  of 
tnie  instruction.  Any  teacher  asked  to  name  the  outstanding 
ioprovements  recently  effected  in  teaching  would  point  out  as 
typical  the  changes  which  have  been  adopted  by  masters  of 
Ksence  and  mathematics  in  our  schools.  Yet,  as  long  ago  as 
1861,  Mr.  Spencer  formulated  clearly  the  need  for  what  is  now 
called  *'  heuristic  "  teaching.  To  quote  Spencer's  own  words 
with  his  own  italics  :  ''Children  should  be  led  to  make  their 
own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  They 
ahonld  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to  discover  as 
Boch  as  possible."  It  is  true  that  Rousseau  had  long  previously 
vged  the  same  need,  but  Spencer  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
tnith  upon  his  countrymen  in  a  way  which  no  previous  writer 
had  done.  Similarly,  as  regards  a  rational  mode  of  conveying 
primary  conceptions  in  geometry,  teachers  will  find  all  the 
principles  which  underlie  modern  improvements  duly  set  forth 
IB  '  Education. "  To  contemplate  the  amount  of  work  Spencer 
Mnpleted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  remember  the  obstacles  in 
^  way  of  ill-health  and  want  of  substantial  appreciation  which 
he  overcame,  should  serve  to  inspire  all  workers  in  education 
to  thbk  increasingly  of  the  improvement  of  education  and  less 
nd  lea  of  personal  recognition  and  remuneration. 

W|  cannot  congratulate  the  examiners  in  French  at  the  Army 
fiMttce  Examination  on  the  paper  they  set  in  November  last. 
^  that  their  faults  are  as  great  as  they  were  some  years  ago, 
^  pieces  of  eighteenth-century  English  were  given  for  trans- 
action into  French.  Our  present  complaint  is  a  more  general 
0B^-4hat  the  paper  was  not  one  to  make  candidates  study 
FRQch  serionsly,  nor  one  likely  to  test  their  real  knowledge  of  the 
^ttgoage.  The  recent  plan,  drawn  up  by  the  Advisory  Board 
on  Military  Education,  referred  to  in  our  December  issue,  lays 
Sittt  stress  on  the  importance  of  modern  languages,  and  we 
'oifat  if  the  present  type  of  examination  commends  itself  to  the 
^d.  The  first  piece  of  translation  into  English  had  chiefly  to 
^  with  the  haggling  of  some  peasants  with  a  country  halter,  and 
**Botlong  enough  to  aflford  the  good  scholar  an  opportunity 
c'lhoving  his  superiority.  The  second  piece  was  the  fable  of 
^  old  cat  and  the  young  mouse— a  piece  that  appeals  more  to 
^  examiner  than  to  the  examinee,  owing  to  its  outlook  on  life. 


Would  it  not  be  better  to  select  one  of  the  two  versions  from  an 
historical  author  in  which  there  should  be  certain  difficulties  of 
vocabulary,  but,  more  especially,  difficulties  of  construction,  to 
prove  whether  the  candidate  could  change  French  idiom  into 
English  ?  The  piece  of  prose  was  an  extract  from  Washington 
Irving  of  no  very  great  difficulty,  although  its  structure  made  it 
awkward  to  conveit  into  tolerable  French.  In  addition  there 
were  three  other  questions :  (a)  an  essay  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
lines  on  motor  cars — a  form  of  question  of  which  we  approve  ; 
{b)  twenty.five  parts  of  irregular  verbs  ;  and  {c)  five  idiomatic 
sentences  to  be  translated  into  French.  On  the  whole,  the 
paper  does  not  compare  favourably  with  that  set  in  July  last. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  press,  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  of 
Glasgow  University,  directs  attention  to  newly-created  posts  in 
the  lycecs  of  France  for  British  schoolmasters.  The  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  authorised  the  headmasters  of 
a  few  lyc^s  to  receive  an  assistant- master  of  English,  whose 
duties  will  be  to  give  two  hours  a  day  English  conversation 
lessons  to  small  classes.  In  return  for  his  services  the  assistant- 
teacher  of  English  will  receive  free  board  and  lodging,  and  will 
be  allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  classes  held  at  the  lyc^e.  He 
will  take  his  meals  with  the  other  resident  masters,  and  have  a 
room  for  himself.  The  advantages  of  such  an  appointment 
during  an  academic  year  are  obvious.  It  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  British  schoolmasters  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  to  observe  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  France. 
Candidates  must  have  a  good  pronunciation  when  speaking 
English,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  speak 
French ;  they  must  be  graduates  of  some  British  University  or 
possess  some  similar  academic  recognition.  The  appointments 
will  be  made  at  an  early  date,  and  applications  should  be  sent 
without  delay  to  Mr.  Martin. 

In  connection  with  our  note  of  last  month,  referring  to  the 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  calling  attention  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  University  and  its  studies,  we  have  now  to  record  that 
a  syndicate  has  been  appointed  to  consider  what  changes,  if  any, 
are  desirable  in  the  studies,  teaching,  and  examinations  of  the 
University,  to  confer  with  any  persons  or  bodies,  and  to  submit 
a  report  or  reports  to  the  Senate  before  the  end  of  the  Easter 
term  1904.  The  syndicate  consists  of  the  Vice- Chancellor,  Sir 
Richard  Jebb,  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  Mr.  Austen  Leigh,  Mr.  W. 
Chawner,  Dr.  D.  MacAlister,  Dr.  P'orsyih,  Dr.  Keynes,  Prof 
Thomson,  Messrs.  R.  St.  J.  Parr>',  J.  W.  Cartmell,  W.  Durn- 
ford,  and  W.  Bateson. 

The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  arranged  to  hold  another  conference  this  January, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  teachers. 
In  consequence  of  the  number  of  subjects  suggested  for  discus- 
sion the  conference  will  be  held  on  three  days,  January  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  1904,  and  there  will  be  two  meetings  on  each  day. 
The  meetings  will  be  held,  as  in  previous  years,  at  the  South- 
western Polytechnic,  Chelsea.  A  discussion  will  follow  the 
addresses  on  each  occasion.  The  arrangements  for  the  first  day 
have  been  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Geographical  Associa- 
tion and  details  are  given  below,  and  those  for  the  second  day 
with  the  Modern  Language  Association.  Addresses  will  be 
delivered  on  January  8ih  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Edwards,  on  **  The 
application  of  phonetics  to  language  teaching  ;"  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Kirkman  on  **  The  method  of  using  a  French  reader  ;  *'  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Coulton  on  '*  Grammar  teaching  in  modern  languages," 
and  by  Prof.  W.  Rippmann  on  '*  Modern  language  examina- 
tions." Addresses  will  be  delivered,  on  January  9th,  by  Mr. 
W.  Egerton  Hine,  of  Harrow  School,  and  by  Mr.  Noel  Lydon, 
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of  Owen's  School,  on  "  Art  teaching  in  secondary  schools ;  "  by 
Mr.  W.  Hibbert,  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  on  **  New  appa- 
ratus for  the  teaching  of  electricity  and  magnetism/*  and  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Bayliss,  St.  Dunstan*s  College,  Catford,  on  **  Practical 
work  in  the  teaching  of  geometry." 

CONFKRENCBS  have  been  arranged  by  the  Geographical 
Association  and  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council,  to  be  held  in  the  South- Western  Polytechnic, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  on  January  7ih,  1904.  The  subject  of  the 
morning  conference  is  '*The  development  of  geographical 
teaching  from  nature-study.'*  An  address  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  and  Mr.  J.  Lomas  will  speak  on  "  The 
teaching  of  geography  on  excursions.**  At  the  afternoon 
conference  practical  methods  of  teaching  geography  will  be 
discussed.  The  following  addresses  will  be  delivered : — 
"  The  making  and  use  of  models,**  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Kendall ; 
**  The  practical  use  of  the  globe  in  teaching  geography,"  by 
Mr.  T.  Alford  Smith,  and  *' Ordnance  maps  and  view  slides,** 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson.  An  exhibition  of  carefully  selected 
books,  atlases,  maps,  models,  slides,  and  other  appliances 
useful  for  teaching  geography,  will  be  open  daily  at  the  same 
place  from  January  5th,  1904,  until  January  9th.  Each  day 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  short  explanatory  lectures  on 
the  exhibits,  at  4  p.m.  every  afternoon.  Among  the  subjects 
will  be  —  the  construction  and  reproduction  of  maps,  by 
Dr.  Herbertson,  of  Oxford  ;  the  construction  and  reading  of 
geological  maps,  by  Prof.  Watts,  of  Birmingham  ;  the  making 
and  use  of  lantern  slides,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Andrews,  of  London ; 
and  the  historical  maps  exhibited,  by  Mr.C.  Raymond  Beazley, 
of  Oxford.  Admission  will  be  free.  After  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  in  London  it  will  be  transfehred  to  some  of  the  larger 
towns. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Educa- 
tion Conference  will  be  held  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
on  January  8ih  and  9th,  1904.  On  January  8th,  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  reception  of  members  of  the  conference,  the  subject 
of  the  training  of  teachers  will  be  discussed  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Acland,  the  openers  of  the  discussion  being 
Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay  and  Messrs.  A.  C.  Price  and  A.  J.  Arnold. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Augustus  Spencer,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  South  Kensington,  will  introduce  the  subject  of  art  teaching  ; 
the  Rev.  Canon  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog,  the  teaching 
of  English  ;  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Clapham  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber, 
Leeds,  commercial  education.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
reception  and  conversazione,  by  kind  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Leeds.  In  the  morning  of  January  9th,  Prof.  Michael 
£.  Sadler  will  preside,  and  Mr.  Harr}'  Coward,  President  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  Rev.  W.  H.  Keeling,  and  Dr. 
Forsyth  will  open  a  discussion  on  the  co-ordination  of  schools. 
In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Arthur  Somervell,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Mr.  T.  P.  Sykes  will  introduce  the  subject  of  the 
teaching  of  music ;  Mrs.  Miall  and  Mr.  F.  Storr,  modern 
languages ;  and  Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay  and  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse, 
the  teaching  of  classics. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses  will  be  held  at  the  Netting  Hill  High 
School,  London,  W.,  on  January  12th,  1904.  In  addition  to 
routine  business,  the  president's  address  will  be  delivered. 
Afterwards  the  conditions  of  tenure  will  be  discussed  under  the 
following  heads: — Appointment  and  dismissal  of  assistant- 
mistresses  ;  the  right  of  appeal ;  period  of  probation  ;  the  power 
of  the  headmistress  to  suspend  an  assistant-mistress  ;  length 
of  notice;  and  the  necessity  for  a  form  of  agreement.  In  the 
afternoon  discussions  on  the  working  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  and  on  the  curricula  of  girls'  secondary  schools,  will  take 
place 


Courses  in  connection  with  the  Teachers*  Guild  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  lasting  from  three  to  four  weeks,  will  be 
held  in  August,  1904,  at  Tours,  at  Honfleur,  and  at  Santander, 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  entries  is  received.  The  students  will 
assemble  in  the  French  centres  on  August  and,  in  the  Spanish 
centre  on  August  4th.  The  represenUtive  of  the  English  com- 
mittee for  Tours  will  be  Mr.  A.  Wilson  Green,  Blackheath 
School ;  for  Honfleur,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ix)ngsdon,  Chairman  of  the 
Holiday  Courses  Committee,  or  Mr.  E.  W.  Hensman,  head- 
master of  the  Rawlins  School,  Quorn.  At  Santander,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Chaylor,  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  Great  Crosby,  will 
be  the  representative,  if  he  is  able  to  attend.  The  committee  is 
endeavouring  to  arrange  for  a  course  in  Germany  in  1904.  If  it 
succeeds,  an  announcement^  will  be  made  in  the  Preliminary 
Circular  of  January. 

A  CIRCULAR  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  states  that 
permission  to  take  a  third  year  of  training  abroad  was  first 
given  to  specially  recommended  students  in  training  colleges  in 
1893,  and  since  that  date  a  few  students  have  every  year 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  year's  residence  abroad  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
students,  since  it  has  widened  their  general  culture  and  ex- 
perience,  and  has  given  them  a  much  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  ihey  have  been  sent 
than  they  could  otherwise  have  acquired.  Such  knowledge  has 
proved  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  those  students  who 
were  sent  to  France,  and  it  has  enabled  them  to  improve  their 
methods  of  teaching  through  their  observation  of  the  methods 
adopted  abroad.  The  Board  of  Education  then  proceeds  to 
indicate  for  the  guidance  of  the  training  colleges  the  principles 
upon  which  they  propose  to  act  in  administering  the  privileges 
allowed. 

A  Conference  was  held  on  December  4th  between  the 
Consultative  Committiee  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  of 
Registration,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  the  Institute  of 
Bankers,  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Elecuical  Engineers,  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Pharmaceutical 
tical  Society,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the 
Society  of  AccounUnte  and  Auditors.  A  representative 
of  the  War  Office  and  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  were 
also  present.  The  subject  of  discussion  was  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  school -leavii^ 
certificates  for  England.  Similar  conferences  with  representa- 
tives of  universities  and  of  the  teaching  profession  have  been 
held  before. 

Under  the  auspices  of  several  Greek  Educational  Societies 
recognised  by  the  State,  an  educational  congress  will  be  held  in 
April,  1904,  in  Athens.  In  connection  with  the  congress  it  is 
intended  to  organise  an  exhibition  of  educational  books  and 
apparatus  which  will  include  an  international  section.  Foreign 
contributors  should  deliver  their  exhibits  in  Athens  not  later 
than  February  14th,  1904.  Detailed  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  G.  Drossiuis,  Comil^  d'Organisa- 
Uon  du  Congres  hell^nique  d*Education,  bureaux  du  Syllogue 
pour  la  propagation  de  livres  utiles,  42,  rue  de  1 'Academic, 
Athens. 

Among  the  expressions  of  opinion  with  reference  to  American 
education  published  by  members  of  the  Mosely  Educational 
Commission,  which  has  returned  to  England,  those  of  the  special 
correspondent  to  The  Times  are  of  particular  interest  and  value. 
Readers  who  have  acquainted  themselves,  with  the  aid  of 
American  educational  periodicals,  of  the  present  condition  of 
education  in  the  States  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  special 
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correspondent  draws  the  following  comparison :  "  In  England 
every  peony  spent  on  education  is  too  often  grudged  ;  in  America 
there  is  no  public  expenditure  that  seems  to  meet  with  more 
oniversAl  approval.  Here,  I  think,  is  the  real  lesson  that 
America  has  to  teach  us.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  much  to 
karo  from  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  actual  teaching 
gireD  in  American  schools.  What  we  can  learn,  and  what  we 
most  leam  if  we  are  to  recover  lost  ground,  is  a  changed  attitude 
tovuds  education  itself.  When  we  believe  in  it  as  the  Americans 
do  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  our  own."  Or  again  :  *'  Keenness, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  chief  lessons  that  America  has  to 
teach  us  educationally  ;  and  another  great  lesson  is  liberal  expen- 
diture upon  a  matter  of  first-rate  national  importance.  The  idea 
that  we  must  *  educate  our  masters  '  has  been  forced  upon  them 
sooner  and  more  forcibly  than  upon  us  ;  and  they  are  carrying  it 
into  practice  further,  perhaps,  than  we  shall  find  necessar\'." 

Mors  than  once,  in  his  articles  on  the  tour  of  the  Mosely 
Commission,  the  special  correspondent  of  The  Times  returns  to 
the  idea  that  American  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  have 
little  to  teach  us  in  the  direction  of  methods  of  teaching.  "  In 
■ethods  of  teaching  I  doubt  if  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them 
(the  Americans)  except  in  the  teaching  of  English,  to  which  the 
Bensity  of  perpetual  immigration  from  alien  lands  compels 
attention  at  every  stage  of  the  educational  ladder,  and  in  the 
apper  stages  is  made  the  basis  of  very  thorough  training  in 
tlKni^tand  expression.  The  teaching  of  Latin — though  this 
sabjcct  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase— is  behind  that  of  our  best 
pablic  school  traditions  ;  while  all  that  we  have  seen  of  the 
teaching  of  French  and  German  in  the  schools  is  no  better  than 
oor  own — equally  out  of  date,  without,  apparently,  either  any 
knowledge  of,  or  attempts  to  realise,  the  newer  systems  of 
modem-language  teaching  as  now  pursued  in  Germany.  Speak- 
ing generally,  I  may  say  the  impression  made  upon  some  of  us 
thus  6ir  is  that  the  best  teaching  in  English  schools  has  little  or 
nothing  to  learn  from  America,  but  that  the  general  average  of 
teaching  power,  owing  to  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  is  considerably  higher  than  in 
English  secondary  schools." 

BtJT  one  lesson  the  administrators  of  American  education 
hafeleamt  much  more  thoroughly  than  education  committees 
sad  school  govemers  in  this  country,  and  that  is  "  the  workman 
is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Salaries  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the 
States  are  much  better  than  with  us.  **  They  (the  teachers)  are 
ttrly  well  paid — not  extravagantly,  but  better  than  secondary- 
Khool  teachers  in  England  at  all  except  the  great  boarding- 
xiools,  in  which  the  stipends  depend  on  that  most  unsatisfactory 
ttdinational  mode  of  remunerating  educational  work,  the  profits 
ofa  boarding  hou$e.  The  principal  of  a  public  high  school  in 
Mew  York,  for  example,  receives,  if  a  man,  about  £\^ooo  per 
«•!■  ;  if  a  woman,  £ts^  o'  ;£^8oo  ;  while  no  assistant-teacher 
^pBl,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  at  less  than  ;f  200  or  ;f  250,  rising 
^Cttrdbg  to  age  and  experience  ;  and,  as  public  servants,  all  are 
■  dieoourse  entitled  to  retirement  on  a  pension." 

SitW.  Anson,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Edacation,  distributed  the  prizes  won  by  the  students  at  the 
Goldsmiths'  Compan/s  Technical  Institute,  New  Cross,  Lon- 
don December  2nd.  In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  address 
%  William  said,  among  departments  of  education  too  much 
*46cted,  he  thought,  was  the  necessity  of  learning  how  to 
•■joy  our  leisure  intelligently,  whether  by  the  development  of 
•he  taste  in  science,  in  literature,  or  in  art,  or  whether  by  the 
^^'tbpment  of  the  body  by  games  which,  as  practised  in  this 
■■Wiy,  tended  to  produce  that  endurance,  that  self-restraint, 
"■d  that  public  spirit  which  formed  such  valuable  elements  in 
^  aatioDal  character.     We  could  all  acquire  an  appreciation  of 


the  many  things  around  us  which  tended  to  inform  our  minds,  to 
enliven  our  interests,  and  to  make  life  profitable  and  interesting 
to  ourselves.  It  was  this  sense  of  the  universal  value  of  know- 
ledge that  made  him  somewhat  regret  the  tendency  of  the  present 
time  to  specialise  too  early,  and  to  assume  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country  rrust  have  some  absorbing, 
special  subject  of  interest  or  study  which  must  be  pursued,  to  the 
neglect  if  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  things.  There  was 
room  for  all  knowledge,  and  every  one  should  find  his  interest 
where  he  could  and  where  he  liked.  They  could  gel  good 
education  out  of  many  things,  but  the  man  whose  knowledge 
was  so  cramped,  his  interests  so  limited,  that  he  could  care  for 
nothing  but  the  one  subject  to  which  his  study,  possibly  his 
business,  was  devoted,  who  regarded  every  other  subject  and 
knowledge  in  a  jealous  and  grudging  spirit — that  man  or  woman 
could  hardly  be  called  an  educated  being. 

A  DEPUTATION  was  received  on  November  26th  by  the  Lon- 
don School  Board  from  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  with  a 
memorandum  which  they  desired  to  present  as  the  memorial  of 
the  Union,  praying  the  Board  to  give  instructions  to  those  con- 
cerned in  the  teaching  and  inspection  of  its  schools  which 
should  prevent  misunderstanding  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  aims  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  instruction  and 
education  of  the  children.  The  memorandum  contained  a  state- 
ment of  reasons  against  the  re-introduction  by  some  Board 
Inspectors  of  individual  examination  of  scholars  in  London 
Board  schools.  The  memorandum  was  referred  to  the  School 
Management  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

Prof.  Michael  E.  Sadler  has  completed  the  delivery  of  a 
course  of  four  weekly  lectures  on  education  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  The  subjects  dealt  with  were :  The 
educational  problem  in  England ;  the  task  of  the  local  education 
authorities ;  the  universities  and  national  education  ;  the  need 
for  scientific  investigation  in  education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  in 
December,  1904,  show  that  selected  books  in  French  and 
Gkrman  are  no  longer  set  for  preliminary  candidates.  Very  easy 
unprepared  translation  (with  a  vocabulary  of  any  unusual  words) 
will  be  given  instead.  Senior  and  junior  candidates  are  now 
allowed  to  take  free  composition  in  French,  German,  and 
Spanish,  as  an  alternative  to  the  translation  of  a  continuous 
passage  from  English  into  the  language.  Senior  candidates 
taking  algebra  will  in  the  future  be  provided  with  four-figure 
tables  of  logarithms.  The  schedules  for  junior  mechanics  and 
senior  applied  mathematics  have  been  modified.  Mensuration 
and  surveying  will  henceforth  be  included  as  a  subject  for 
juniors.  The  arrangement  of  the  time-tables  for  juniors  and 
seniors  has  been  modified.  The  entries  for  the  examinations  in 
December  last  were  distributed  among  the  various  examinations 
as  follows  :  Higher  324,  senior  2,823,  junior,  8,327,  preliminary 
5,792.     These  numbers  include  1,630  at  colonial  centres. 

A  POST-GRADUATE  coursc  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
secondary  schools  will  be  commenced  this  month  at  the 
London  Day  Training  College  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  University  of  London.  The  secondary  department  of 
this  training  college  is  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  an 
institution  at  which  candidates  who  intend  to  become  secondary- 
school  teachers  may  pursue  their  course  of  training.  Candidates 
must  before  entering  the  college  have  taken  a  university  degree 
or  have  passed  examinations  and  undergone  courses  of  study 
equivalent  to  those  required  for  a  degree.  During  their  course 
they  will  receive  instruction  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  college, 
Prof.  John  Adams.     At  the  close  of  the  course  students  will 
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compete  for  the  university  diploma  in  the  theory  and  history  of 
teaching,  and  on  receipt  of  that  diploma  will  be  entitled  to 
have  their  names  placed  upon  column  B  of  the  Teachers'  Register, 
provided  that  they  serve  for  a  year  as  probationary  teachers  in  a 
secondary  school,  and  are  certified  at  the  end  of  the  year  as 
having  done  satisfactory  work. 

The  Bolton  Education  Society,  which  has  not  yet  been  in 
existence  for  a  year,  is  already  doing  good  work.  The  society  is 
non-partizan,  and  open  to  teachers  and  other  persons  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  educational  problems.  The  membership 
exceeds  a  hundred,  and  is  increasing.  Monthly  meetings  during 
1904  have  been  arranged,  and  the  programme  of  subjects  is  a 
very  attractive  one.  On  December  nth,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Mayor's  dining-room,  and  the  Mayor  of  Bolton  occupied  the 
chair.  A  paper  was  read  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton, 
High  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School,  on  "  the  teacher 
in  account  with  the  business  man,"  and  business  men  were 
specially  invited.  Principal  Hopkinson,  of  Manchester 
University,  is  the  president  of  the  society,  and  Mr.  M.  P. 
Andrews,  of  Bolton  Grammar  School,  is  the  secretary. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  appointed  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher, 
Headmaster  of  the  Liverpool  Institute,  to  be  the  first  chief 
inspector  of  secondary  schools ;  he  will  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  suitable  and  comprehensive  system  of  inspection. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Buckmaster  has  been  appointed  chief  inspector  of 
schools  under  that  branch  of  the  Board  which  deals  with  even- 
ing schools,  technology  and  higher  education  in  science  and  art. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Rawson,  Principal  of  the  Huddersfield  Technical 
School,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Education  for 
Worcestershire. 

The  Board  of  the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Women  in  Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  London,  which  is  now  being 
rebuilt  and  enlarged,  is  establishing  a  Public  School  Ward.  The 
idea  is  to  place  the  name  and  crest  of  the  school  endowing  them 
over  the  cots.  The  estimated  cost  of  each  cot  is  thirty  guineas 
annually,  and  we  hope  that  many  public  schools  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  associating  themselves  with  so  good 
an  object. 

The  Board  of  Education  announced  some  months  ago  that 
they  hoped  to  be  in  a  position  to  issue,  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  regulations  for  the  registration  of  teachers  in  the 
supplemental  registers  established  by  the  schedule  to  the  Order 
in  Council  of  March  6th,  1902.  The  points  which  need  the  con- 
sideration of  the  consultative  committee  prove,  however,  to  be 
more  numerous  and  complicated  than  was  anticipated,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  in  consequence  to  defer  the  issue  of  the  regu- 
lations to  a  date  which  cannot  yet  be  determined,  but  which 
will  certainly  be  considerably  later  than  the  one  which  was 
originally  contemplated. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  announced  that  an 
examination  for  entry  of  Engineer  Cadets  in  His  Majesty's 
Navy  will  commence  on  March  15th,  1904,  at  London, 
Portsmouth,  Devonpurt,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  Candidates 
must  have  been  born  in  the  period  November  ist,  1887 — 
November  ist,  1889,  both  days  inclusive.  Applications  for 
permission  to  attend  the  examination  must  be  received  by  the 
Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  on  or  before  February 
15th,  1904.  The  examination  will  be  in  the  following  subjects  : 
— arithmetic;  algebra  (to  simultaneous  quadratics);  Euclid 
I.-HL ;  handwriting;  dictation;  composition;  geography; 
English  history  (Norman  conquest  to  present  times);  French; 
mechanics ;  and  eiiher  chemistry  or  physics.  Every  candidate 
is  supposed   to  offer  the  above  subjects;    he   may  also  offer 


drawing  (freehand  or  geometrical)  and  one  of  the  following,  vir., 
additional  mathematics,  German,  or  Latin.  The  fee  for  ad- 
mission \s  £1.  The  Admiralty  issue  an  interesting  document 
giving  particulars  as  to  the  prospects,  expenses,  further  exami- 
nations, &c. ,  of  cadets.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  supply 
copies  with  the  forms  of  application  for  admission  to  the  exami- 
nation. 

Teachers  who  propose  to  join  otu  of  the  Correspondence  Clubs 
for  the  study  of  pedagogics  described  in  our  last  issue  should  send 
their  nanus  as  early  as  possible  in  January  to  Mr.  A.  T. 
Simmons,  care  of  the  Editors^  The  School  World. 

SCOTTISH, 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  his  Edinburgh  address, 
referred  to  in  last  month's  columns,  stated  that  he  had  left  on 
record  for  his  successor  the  rough  draft  of  a  scheme  which 
would,  if  carried  into  effect,  cure  most  of  the  weaknesses  in  the 
Scottish  educational  system.  The  meagre  outline  of  this 
scheme  which  Lord  Balfour  gave  to  the  meeting  served  only  to 
mystify  the  public  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  proposals,  and  to 
whet  their  appetite  for  more  specific  information.  In  issuing 
this  address  in  pamphlet  form,  Lord  Balfour  has  wisely  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  his  meaning  and  inten- 
tions clear.  As  a  result,  it  is  possible  to  forecast  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  the  main  features  of  the  forthcoming  Educa- 
tion Bill  for  Scotland,  because  the  present  Secretary  for  Scotland 
has  all  along  been  closely  associated  with  Lord  Balfour  in  his 
educational  poiic}\ 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  revised  address  shows  that  the  Bill 
will  provide  for  the  following: — (i.)  An  enlarged  area  of 
administration— prol)ably  co-terminous  with  the  present  county 
districts,  (ii.)  The  members  of  this  body  to  be  elected  ad  hoe 
on  the  same  roll  and  with  the  same  franchise  as  the  county  and 
municipal  councils,  (iii.)  This  body  to  have  in  its  power  the 
provision  and  financial  control  of  all  classes  of  school,  and  the 
appointment,  promotion  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  (iv.)  A 
county  authority — its  constitution  and  method  of  election  not 
specified,  but  probably  the  county  council— for  the  purpose  of 
co-ordinating  and  systematising  the  whole  provision  for  higher 
education,  (v.)  The  existing  parish  council  to  be  utilised  for 
the  detailed  management  of  the  purely  elementary  branches  of 
education. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Educational  Handwork 
Association  was  held  in  the  Heriot  Watt  College,  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  John  Gunn  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  the  aims  of  the  Association.  Dr. 
Alexander  Morgan,  Principal  E.  C.  Training  College,  Edin- 
burgh, was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Dr.  John 
G.  Kerr,  Allan  Glen's  School,  Glasgow,  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  shadow  of  another  Cockerton  case,  which  has  been 
hanging  over  secondary  education  for  a  few  months,  has  once 
and  for  all  been  dissipated.  Attention  was  directed  in  these 
columns  some  time  ago  to  a  judgment  of  Sheriff  Sym,  which 
decided  that  a  school  board  had  no  statutory  warrant  to  levy 
(through  the  parish  council)  school  rates  for  the  provision  of 
education  in  a  higher-class  school.  This  decLsion,  if  upheld, 
meant  paralysis  of  educational  effort  in  half  the  higher-class 
schools  of  the  country.  Sheriff- Principal  Jamieson,  to  whom 
the  case  was  appealed,  has  recalled  the  interlocutor  of  his 
sheriff-substitute  and  decided  that  higher  education  is  a  proper 
charge  on  the  rates.  The  learned  Sheriff,  in  an  interesting 
•*  Note,"  points  out  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
Scottish  education  to  confine  school  boards  to  providing  only 
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dcmentary  edacation.     That  is  the  compalsoiy  duty  with  which 

they  are  charged,  hot  it  is  within  their  option  also  to  levy  rates 

directly  for  secondary  education.     He  points  out  that  this  is 

entiiely    in     accord    with     Scottish    educational    traditions, 

as   parish    schoolmasters,    long    before    the   days    of   school 

boards,    carried     the    most     promising    of    their    pupib    far 

beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  known  as  elementary  education. 

The  importance  of  this  judgment   cannot  be  over-estimated. 

School  boards  in  the  past  have  been  chary  of  using  public  funds 

for  the  encouragement  of  higher  education,  as  the  bearing  of  the 

law  OD  the  subject  was  so  very  ill-defined.     Now  that  education 

m  Scotland  has  been  declared  to  be,  in  its  claims  on  the  public 

pone,  one  and  indivisible,  it  is  hoped  that  boards  will  take  a 

more  enlightened  view  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in 

regard  to  higher  education. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of- the  Classical  Association  was 
bdd  at  Glasgow  University.  The  secretary's  report  showed 
that  the  Association  consisted  of  168  annual  members  and  25 
life  members.  Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay,  Glasgow  University,  was 
elected  president,  and  Mr.  W.  Lobban,  secretary.  Prof. 
Ramsay,  in  his  presidential  address,  said  that  classical  men 
Vkv  what  a  splendid  instrument  for  opening,  stimulating,  and 
ftniBfaing  the  mind  could  be  forged  out  of  well-conducted 
dwical  study.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  an  open 
nod  to  all  other  subjects  of  human  study,  and  would 
eidade  none  of  them  provided  they  fulfilled  the 
fbdamental  conditions  on  which  all  genuine  education 
depended.  Under  wise  and  thoughtful  treatment  there  was 
almost  no  subject  of  human  knowledge  which  might  not  be 
made  into  an  effective  instrument  of  education,  just  as  there  was 
DO  subject  which  might  not  be  rendered  useless  for  its  purposes 
by  dull  and  mechanical  treatment.  He  had  no  faiih,  however, 
in  the  prevalent  idea  borrowed  from  America  that  everything 
must  be  made  easy  and  pleasant  to  the  learner.  No  ipental 
mastery  could  ever  be  acquired  except  by  downright  hard  effort, 
by  looking  difficulties  in  the  face  and  by  discovering  that  the 
mind  possessed  within  itself  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

PtOF.  Phillimorb,  Glasgow  University,  read  a  paper   on 
"The  best  present  lines  of  defence  for  classics."    The  professor 
in  an  interesting  paper  showed  that  the  basis  of  conflict  between 
themselves  and  those  who  had  raised  the  cry  of  "  down  with 
dasacs"  was  simply  a  liberal   education  versus  a  utilitarian 
edvcadon.    Their  opponents  desired  an  education  that  paid  and 
lot  an  education  that  educated.     His  desire  was  to  suggest  lines 
of  tactics  against  the  increasing  aggressiveness  of  what  he  might 
can  the  commercial   element.      Modern   languages  had    been 
■sde  the  catspaw  of  the  commercial  anti-educationists,  and 
they  should  get  their   modern-language   friends  to   join   with 
tein  resisting  this  attack  not  on  classics   but   on  scholar- 
ly in  general.      The  ideals  of  the   classical   and   modem- 
lupage  teacher  were  the  same,  literary  and  human  training — 
>  Abject  treated  according  to  its  deserts  and  not  according  to  its 
■»d«i.     Dr.  John  G.  Kerr,  Allan  Glen's  School,  afterwards 
"id  a  paper  on  *'  Latin  in  a  Science  School.  ** 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Child-study  Association, 
^«  John  Gnnn  gave  a  series  of  helpful  and  stimulating  lectures 
<n  the  subject  to  the  teachers  of  Edinburgh  and  district.  The 
*ttendance  was  satisfactory  throughout,  and  showed  that  the 
^l^ect  of  child-study  was  receiving  serious  consideration  from 
teachers.  In  his  concluding  address  Dr.  Gunn  contended  that 
t  practical  course  of  child-study  should  form  part  of  the  training 
^  Ul  teachers.  The  study  of  psychology  and  ethics,  which  was 
"^  ttnght  in  all  their  training  colleges,  afforded  an  excellent 
I  tl^eoretical  basis  for  this  study.  But  their  application  to 
pedagogy  had  been  almost  entirely  ignored.     The  so-called 


educational  science  often  resolved  itself  into  a  discussion  of 
curriculum,  methods  and  results,  whereas  a  true  science  of 
education  could  only  be  based  on  thes  tudy  and  observation 
of  its  fundamental  data— the  child.  Dr.  Gunn  showed  that 
America  was  far  ahead  of  this  country  in  its  provision  for 
the  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  had  instituted  a  special  department  for  child - 
study,  and  most  of  the  American  training  colleges  had  given 
child-study  a   place  on   the  curriculum. 

At  a  meeting  of  St.  Andrews  University  Education  Society, 
on  December  7th,  Dr.  D.  Eraser  Harris  delivered  an  address 
on  "The  Relation  of  Physiology  to  the  Teaching  Profession," 
in  which  he  said  that  with  some  matters  of  conduct  physiology 
had  close  relations.  Education  was  defined  as  the  scientific 
guidance  of  the  growth  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
faculties  of  the  human  organism.  It  can  create  nothing  except 
the  appropriate  environment  for  body  and  mind,  since  dis- 
position, temperament,  capacity,  are  inherited  attributes 
depending  ultimately  on  the  physico-chemical  properties  of  the 
molecules  of  protoplasm.  In  the  narrower  sense,  education  is 
the  superintending  of  the  functional  requirements  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  cerebral  centres,  the  opening  up  of  new  paths  for  as 
many  incoming  impulses  as  possible,  the  establishing  of  inter- 
cerebral  commissural  paths,  and  the  completion  of  these 
nerve-arcs  by  due  correlation  to  the  avenues  for  efferent 
impulses.  A  knowledge  of  physiology  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  physical  defects 
revealed  by  the  Commission  on  Physical  Education  and  on  the 
state  of  recruits  for  the  army  are  to  be  remedied.  Prof.  Edgar, 
of  the  Chair  of  Education,  presided,  and  in  emphasising  the 
importance  of  the  subject  in  the  teacher's  professional  training, 
showed  how  the  results  of  the  recent  researches  on  fatigue 
were  already  helping  to  promote  the  health  not  only  of  the 
pupil  but  of  the  master,  and  to  improve  school  efficiency. 

IRISH, 

The  conference  between  the  Intermediate  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Headmasters*  Associations  is  understood  to  have  been 
successful  in  clearing  up  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
smooth  working  of  the  new  system.  At  its  conclusion  the 
Board  asked  the  representatives  to  procure  them  some  further 
information  on  the  following  points:  (i)  whether  the  con- 
ditions of  passing  would  be  reasonable,  if  the  declaration  before 
the  examination  of  a  selected  group  be  not  insisted  on ;  (2)  if 
not,  whether  a  pass  in  five  or  four  subjects  should  be  sufficient 
for  a  pass  as  a  whole,  and  with  what  limitations ;  (3)  should 
the  marks  in  three  or  only  two  subsidiary  subjects  be  counted 
for  exhibitions  and  prizes;  (4)  should  definite  text-books  be 
prescribed  in  English  history ;  (5)  should  practical  science  be 
compulsory  in  the  first  two  years,  1.^.,  in  the  preparatory  grade  ; 
(6)  how  far  the  requirements  for  science  and  drawing  under  the 
new  system  have  caused  inconvenience  in  the  arrangement  of 
time-tables  and  additional  expense.  The  associations  have 
consulted  their  members  on  these  points  in  order  to  collect  the 
information.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  regula- 
tions which  have  cramped  and  hindered  the  working  of  the 
new  system  will  be  considerably  relaxed  for  the  year  1904-5. 

It  seems  now  definitely  settled  that  there  will  be  no  Catholic 
University  scheme  brought  before  Parliament  next  session.  It 
has  been  stated  that  it  will  be  introduced  in  the  following  year  ; 
but  this  is  a  long  way  off,  especially  in  the  present  condition  of 
party  politics.  The  Lord- Lieutenant  is,  however,  to  visit 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  deliver  speeches  pointing  out 
that  religious  jealousy  and  sectarian  partisanship  are  peculiar  to 
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Ireland,  and  are  the  chief  causes  which  militate  against  her 
progress.  It  is  assumed  that  in  this  way  he  may  be  able  to 
reconcile  Protestants  to  the  idea  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
University.  The  omens  at  present  seem  unfavourable  to  such  a 
result.  Trinity  College  has  put  out  feelers  in  two  directions. 
The  Board  approached  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue,  the  head 
of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  offered 
to  provide  religious  instruction  for  Roman  Catholic  students  by 
members  of  their  own  Church,  on  precisely  similar  terms  to 
those  on  which  religious  teaching  is  now  given  to  the  students  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
teachers  to  be  nominated  either  by  himself  or  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  answer  was  simply  a 
direct  refusal.  A  reference  on  similar  lines  made  to  the 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  referred  by  him 
to  the  General  Assembly,  which  will  not  meet  for  some  time,  he 
himself  having  no  power  to  answer  for  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

The  Catholic  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  Ireland — to 
whatever  university  they  belong— have  formed  an  association 
with  the  following  objects:  (i.)  to  organise  and  voice  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  body  for  equality  in  university  education 
as  laid  down  in  the  declaration  of  the  Catholic  laity  in  1871, 
without,  however,  declaring  in  favour  of  any  specific  scheme ; 
(ii.)  to  create  a  common  forum  of  opinion  for  educated  Catholics ; 
(iii.)  to  agitate  against  the  further  postponement  of  provision  to 
meet  the  wants  of  Catholic  university  education  in  Ireland  ; 
(iv.)  to  interest  the  Catholic  public  in  the  ulterior  development  of 
university  education. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Culver  well  has  during  the  past  term  been 
delivering  a  series  of  lectures  in  Trinity  College  on  the  principles 
of  psychology  as  applied  to  the  art  of  teaching.  These  lectures 
have  been  open  to  the  public  and  well  attended,  and  will  be 
continued  during  the  Hilary  term. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  authorities  of 
Alexandra  College  for  the  Hermione  lectures  to  be  delivered  in 
November  by  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  but  owing  to  her  ill-health 
the  lectures  fell  through,  and  her  place  was  taken  at  short  notice 
by  Mr.  McColl,  of  Oxford,  who  delivered  a  series  of  interesting 
lectures  on  Constable,  Turner,  Hogarth,  and  Rossetti. 

A  LECTURE  for  teachers  was  delivered  in  December  in  the 
Royal  University,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Fletcher,  senior  inspector  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  on  the  teaching  of 
geography. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  English  Board  of  Education  would 
make  some  public  announcement  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  acting  in  recognising  some  Irish  schools  and  not  others. 
Most  Protestant  schools  are  anxious  to  be  recognised,  and  their 
teachers  to  be  registered ;  some  have  been  recognised  without 
payment  of  any  fee,  but  those  that  have  not  been  recognised 
hesitate  in  many  cases  to  pay  the  fee  of  £4  4s.,  which  is 
demanded  as  a  precedent  to  inspection  for  purposes  of 
recognition.  Some  declaration  from  the  Board  of  Education 
seems  wanted  to  elucidate  the  situation. 

Prof.  Phillips,  who  has  been  Acting  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  during  the  absence  of 
Principal  Reichel  in  the  United  States  (as  a  member  of  the  recent 
Mosely  Commission),  has  recently  stated  his  views  on  the  teaching 
of  Welsh.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  pitiable  that  a  Welsh  boy 
should  not  be  able  to  systematise  and  correlate  the  knowledge 
he  already  possesses  of  the  Welsh  language.  A  training  in  the 
Welsh,  he  argued,   might   not  only  be   made  as  good  mental 


discipline  as  in  any  other  languages,  but  also  in  after-life  will  be  a 
source  of  delight  to  use  his  mother  tongue  accurately.  If  some- 
thing must  go  to  make  room  for  Welsh,  Prof.  Phillips  broadly 
hinted  his  view  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  Latin  might  well 
be  sacrificed. 

In  Denbighshire,  considerable  progress  can  be  reported  in  the 
number  of  pupils.  When  that  County  Governing  Body  was  in  its 
fijrst  year  of  existence,  there  were  four  schools  with  190  pupils. 
In  1903  there  are  eight  schools  with  644  pupils.  At  the  last 
prize  distribution,  it  was  announced,  in  connection  with  the  Girls* 
County  School  at  Wrexham,  that  at  the  opening  in  1896  there 
were  22  pupils,  whereas  in  1903  there  are  132. 

The  determination  of  the  Welsh  County  Councils  to  refuse 
any  grants  from  the  rates  to  the  voluntary  schools  has  met  with 
spirited  protests.  In  Merioneth,  for  instance,  the  Hon.  Col. 
wynn  has  urged  before  the  County  Council  that  up  to  1870 
primary  education  was  practically  conducted  by  the  voluntary 
schools,  that  broadly  the  majority  at  that  meeting,  together 
with  such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  and  even  Mr. 
Lloyd- George,  were  educated  in  voluntary  schools.  And  now, 
in  Merioneth,  he  added.  Church  people  were  asked  to  pay  an 
SJd.  rate,  and  were  denied  the  ijd.  rate  which  would  suffice  for 
their  schools.  In  Montgomeryshire,  a  strong  protest  was  lodged 
by  a  noncomformist.  There  were,  he  said,  in  the  county  sixty 
non-provided  schools,  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  schools. 
If  the  Council  said  those  schools  could  be  ftfficiently  maintained 
on  the  £2  grant  from  the  Board  of  Education,  why  could  not 
the  thirty  other  schools  of  the  County  Council  be  kept  in  the 
same  way  ?  In  the  end  nineteen  members  voted  against  re- 
scinding the  former  resolution  (to  withhold  grants  from  the 
rates  to  the  voluntary  schools) — sixteen  for  rescinding  the 
resolution. 

ANi  appeal  has  been  made  to  Lord  Londonderry  with  regard 
to  the  Carmarthenshire  County  Council's  refusal  to  **  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  voluntary  schools  within  its  area,*' 
beyond  passing  on  to  them  all  grants  received  from  the  Board 
of  Education  in  respect  of  the  voluntary  schools.  Lord  London- 
derry's reply  is  that  the  Government  **  will  certainly  not 
hesitate  to  take  at  the  proper  time  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  objects  of  the  Act  from  being  defeated. " 

The  Chief  Inspector's  Report  for  last  year  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Schools  has  been  exciting  considerable  interest. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  ninety-five  county  schools  were,  for 
the  year  1902-3,  altogether  8,789.  In  the  year  1901-2,  they 
were  8,322,  and  in  1 900-1,  7,668.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that,  of  the  8,789  pupils  in  the  county  schools,  6,502  pupils  have 
come  from  the  elementary  schools,  524  from  higher-grade 
elementary  schools,  356  from  public  secondary  schools,  and 
1,165  ^'^^  private  schools.  Of  the  last-named  number  734  were 
girls. 

The  following  are  three  of  the  most  suggestive  points  of  the 
report : — (i.)  If  the  schools  are  to  accomplish  all  that  is  expected 
of  them  it  is  essential  that  the  maintenance  funds  should  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equivalent  to  ;^5  per  pupil,  ».e.,  over 
if  40,000  a  year,  (ii.)  In  the  matter  of  differentiation  of  schools 
a  very  useful  beginning  might  be  made  if,  in  those  districts  in 
which  secondary  schools  appear  to  be  too  near  each  other,  some 
arrangement  might  be  arrived  at  by  which  the  curriculum  of 
one  school  might  be  supplemented  by  that  of  another  school. 
(3  With  the  view  of  checking  premature  withdrawal  of  pupils,  the 
Chief  Inspector  suggests  that  augmentations  should  be  made  to 
scholarships  each  year.  It  would  probably  be  better,  instead  of 
giving,  for  example,  £$  a  year  for  three  years,  to  give  £2  the 
first  year,  £^  the  second,  and  £i  the  third. 
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RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modem  Lanfuafes* 

PUiis  CottUsde  Fks,  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog.  30  +  xii.  pp. 
(Black.)  6</.— A  convenient  edition  of  well-known  tales,  such 
IS  "Tom  Thumb/' "  Snow-white  and  Rose-red,"  &c.,  printed  in 
dear  type  and  almost  free  from  clerical  errors  ;  we  have  noticed 
tm^Ufrendra  (?)  and  reronnait  on  p.  25.  Some  of  the  tales 
ue  "adapted  *'  from  Grimm  ;  this  is  easily  seen,  for  instance,  in 
mgescomme  U  soUilc0whani^  which  does  duty  for  roi  wie  Blut. 
The  illustrations  are  of  all  sorts,  modem  black-and-white,  poor 
old  woodcuts,  and  even  a  facsimile  of  a  mediaeval  design.  The 
aitistic  effect  is  distressing.  There  are  a  few  English  notes  and 
ifxabalaiy. 

English  Passages  for  French  Prose  for  the  use  of  Middle  Forms, 
E£ted  by  A.  G.  Perman.  viii.  -f  92  pp.  (Blackie.)  \s.  6d. 
-This  selection  of  passages  is  quite  excellent.  They  are  not 
too  long,  and  not  over-annotated  ;  there  is  plenty  of  variety. 
The  book  is  well  and  carefully  printed. 

Fwuk  Phrases  with  Exercises,  By  H  E.  Haig  Ikown. 
nil -t- 66  pp.  (Williams  and  Norgate.)  is,  6d. — We  do  not 
b»w  why  this  book  was  published  :  it  supplies  no  long-felt 
iiDt.  It  is  unsystematic,  often  misleading  and  altogether 
inadequate.  The  first  part  is  a  skeleton  grammar,  often  too 
brief  to  be  of  real  service.  There  are  numerous  misprints  and 
actnal  errors  (e.g. ,  sUlfctit  beau  et  que  vous  P.tes  ici^  avoir  beau  de 
jure  qmtlque  chose).  The  second  part  [consists  of '*  exercises,*' 
Lf.,  deudied  sentences.  It  is  difHcult  to  make  a  choice  ;  but 
to  give  an  example  of  the  editor's  taste  we  quote  a  few  : 
"He  flatters  himself  he  will  find  me,  but  he  will  not  find  me 
if  I  hide  under  the  bed."  "  He  was  called  John,  according  to  the 
cotDmand  of  the  angel  who  announced  his  birth."  '*They  sell 
beer  here.  How  much?  Eight  pence  a  quart."  "  People  buy 
at  this  stationer's  pens,  ink  and  enough  paper."  **  The  stone 
vhiditbe  builders  have  refused  has  become  the  keystone." 

fkrosis  and  Dialogues  with  Translations  in  Cape  Dutch.  By 
l.F.  Van  Dordt.  iii  pp.  (Williams  and  Norgate.)  2J.  6</. 
■et— After  twenty-seven  pages  of  preliminary  grammar,  we 
fet  in  this  book  a  series  of  dialogues  of  the  usual  nature, 
«no|red  according  to  no  plan.  Whether  Cape  Dutch  will 
exist  for  many  more  generations  is  a  moot  point,  but  certainly 
ve  cannot  imagine  any  one  gaining  much  useful  knowledge  of 
it  firm  the  present  compilation. 

A  Second  German  Book.  By  H.  S.  Beresford-Webb.  xii.  -f 
sjpppi  (Longmans.)  3^.  (id, — A  book  for  middle  forms  and 
■mded  to  follow  the  use  of  the  author's  *'  First  German 
U."  It  is  a  grammar,  exercise  and  reading  book  combined, 
*ilb  copious  and  useful  vocabularies.  A  noticeable  feature  is 
die  prominence  given  to  the  order  of  words  in  sentences,  which 
craniences  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  lesson.  Grammatical 
nity  has  been  to  some  extent  departed  from  in  the  arrange- 
*  Bot  of  the  lessons,  but  we  agree  with  the  author  that  this  is 
>  CDBoendable  sacrifice  for  utility.  It  may  further  be  noted 
^  Mr.  Beresford-Webb  has  adopted  those  reforms  in  spelling 
*Bv  made  compulsory  in  Prussian  schools  by  the  Prussian 
Miairtries  of  Education.  The  book  is  worthy  in  every  respect, 
**lig  highly  to  be  recommended. 

Lain  Schiuking,  Die  drei  Freier,  Edited  by  O.  Ileller. 
^•  +  81  pp.  (Ginn.)  is,  6d, — We  cannot  agree  with  the 
tiStor  in  regarding  this  text  as  *' adapted  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
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dents  who  have  spent  rather  less  than  two  years  on  their 
German  " ;  it  may  be — in  the  States.  A  book  in  which  the 
Wandering  Jew,  the  Wild  Huntsman  and  the  Flying  Dutchman 
are  suitors  for  the  hand  of  a  married  lady  in  Augsburg  in  the 
year  1700  is  obviously  unsuitable  for  class-reading,  especially 
when  the  language  is  pseudo-archaic.  We  have  no  complaints 
to  make  against  the  notes  ;  only  here  and  there  a  little  German 
pedantry  pierces  through,  and  we  certainly  dislike  **comicry" 
and  the  exploded  Riickumlant. 

Gil  Bias  in  the  Den  of  Thieves.  Arranged  from  Lesage  {sic). 
Edited  by  R.  de  Blanchaud.  48  pp.  (Arnold.)  9</.— - 
Twenty-nine  pages  of  text,  divided  into  as  many  sections, 
describe  some  of  the  strange  adventures  of  the  Spanish  rogue, 
which  will  no  doubt  amuse  many  a  reader.  The  notes  are 
mostly  grammatical ;  the  vocabulary  is  not  complete,  which 
should  have  been  stated.  The  book  may  be  recommended  for 
the  purpose  of  unseen  translation  or  for  private  reading. 

Classics. 

Pro  Patria^  a  Latin  story  for  beginners ^  being  a  sequel  to 
**  Ora  Maritima,"  with  grammar  and  exercises.  By  E.  A. 
Sonnenschein.  x  -f  181  pp.  (Sonnenschein).  zs.  6fl^.— We 
had  occasion  to  praise  Prof.  Sonnenschein's  "Ora  Maritima"  in  a 
previous  issue  of  this  magazine  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  a  sequel, 
taking  in  all  four  conjugations  of  verbs,  and  enough  of  the  other 
parts  of  grammar  to  bring  a  simple  author  within  reach.  The 
earlier  sections  give  a  sketch  of  British  history  in  connection 
with  a  visit  of  the  hero  to  Richborough  Castle  ;  the  rest  is  an 
account  of  the  Boer  War  of  1900-1902.  The  events  are 
elucidated  by  maps  and  plans,  and  by  some  figures  of  coins 
which  are  reproduced  with  great  delicacy  and  clearness.  This 
book  is  well  done,  and  meets  a  distinct  want. 

Livy.  Book  VI.  Edited  by  F.  H.  Marshall,  xxxiv-f  171  pp. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)  2s.  6d, — This  edition  is  full  of 
sound  and  useful  information,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  use  of 
the  sixth -form  boy  ;  both  introduction  and  notes  are  above  the 
average.  We  have  noted  but  few  of  those  elementary  transla- 
tions (as  venire,  p.  108),  which  the  school  annotator  loves ;  and, 
if  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  notes  which  we  think  would  be 
better  learned  from  dictionaries  by  the  boy  himself,  there  is  also 
new  matter,  and  evidence  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
questions  raised.  Text  and  summary  are  reprinted  from 
Mr.  Stephenson's  edition  of  this  book. 

Matriculation  Selections  from  Latin  Authors,  By  A.  F. 
Walt  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  xi.  +  329  pp.  (Clive.)  zs,  6^^.— The 
Correspondence  College  has  produced  a  book  to  suit  the  new 
requirements  of  the  London  Matriculation,  now  that  set  books 
have  been  discontinued.  It  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  Roman 
literature  (6  pp.),  history  internal  and  external  (21  pp.),  the 
magistrates  and  their  functions  (4  pp.),  and  the  machinery  of 
law  and  government  (6  pp.),  with  a  section  on  money,  the 
army  (13  pp.),  private  life  (5  pp.),  morals  and  religion  (5  pp.), 
and  the  calendar  (2  pp.).  These  pages  are  packed  with  facts, 
and  every  fact  is  useful  for  examination  purposes.  The  selec- 
tions are  taken  from  Aulus  Gellius,  Eutropius,  Nepos, 
Phaedrus,  Livy,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Catullus,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Tibullas,  and  Ovid  ;  each  author's  work  is  preceded  by  a  short 
account  of  him,  and  there  are  finally  notes  and  a  vocabulary. 
It  is  quite  an  interesting  selection,  and  well  done  ;  we  much 
prefer  it  to  the  annotated  authors  of  this  series,  and  so  far  the 
revised  regulations  for  the  Matriculation  seem  to  be  justifying 
themselves.  The  danger  remains,  however,  that  students  may 
confine  their  Latin  studies  to  this  book,  and  never  see  a 
complete  edition  of  any  part  of  any  single  author. 
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Selections  from  TibuUus  and  Others.  Edited  by  J.  P. 
Postgale.  Hi.  -f-  229  pp.  (Macmillan.)  5^.— Dr.  Postgate  is 
amongst  the  first  Latin  scholars  of  this  country,  and  his  scholar- 
ship is  a  warrant  for  confidence  in  this  edition.  It  is  admirably 
done.  The  introduction  is  full  of  learning,  and  more,  of 
insight  and  good  criticism.  A  good  deal  of  this  will  be  beyond 
schoolboys,  but  scholars  will  be  interested  in  the  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  character  and  authorship  of  the  ''Messalla" 
poems,  including  the  pretty  little  letters  of  Sulpicia — **  the  only 
love  poems  by  a  Roman  lady  which  have  come  down  to  us  " — 
and  the  poems  of  Lygdamus.  There  is  a  table  of  pentameter 
endings  in  Roman  elegy,  which  presents  in  one  page  the  fruit  of 
much  labour,  and  will  be  useful  to  metrists.  The  poems 
selected  are  not  all  such  as  would  interest  schoolboys,  but  those 
of  Tibullus  at  least  have  the  merit  of  being  simpler  than  Ovid, 
and  with  judicious  omissions  the  book  would  do  very  well  for  a 
first  Latin  verse-reader.  The  notes  are  good.  Appendices 
deal  with  (1)  the  question,  Was  Tibullus  the  Albius  of  Horace  ? 
(2)  the  Sibylline  Books  ;  (3)  iii.  19  (  =  iv.  13)  ;  and  (4)  the  text. 
There  are  some  illustrations,  well  chosen,  but  not  all  well 
reproduced. 

Greek  Syntax.  By  G.  A.  Floyd,  viii.  -f-  69  pp.  (interleaved.) 
(Longmans. )  31.  6^. — The  special  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
interleaving,  which  makes  it  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Jones's  "  Latin  Syntax,"  for  the  pupil  to  add  examples  from  his 
own  reading  as  he  goes  along.  Thus  it  becomes  a  real  help  to 
teaching.  We  believe  that  some  such  book  as  this  is  necessary 
for  the  beginner,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  Greek  syntax 
now  on  sale  which  has  this  useful  feature.  The  matter  is  simply 
and  clearly  presented,  but  Mr.  Floyd  seems  to  hesitate  between 
two  principles  of  classification.  With  nouns,  as  usual,  the 
various  uses  of  each  case  are  grouped  together ;  with  verbs,  the 
moods  are  not  treated  in  the  same  way,  which  is  the  most  useful 
practical  way,  and  yet  on  one  page  three  uses  of  the  subjunctive 
and  one  of  the  optative  are  tabulated.  What  we  need  is  a 
double  classification:  (i)  by  case  and  mood,  (2)  by  logical 
sense.     The  book  is  well  printed. 

Northern  Mythology.  By  Friedrick  Kaufmann.  xii.  4- 
106  pp.  (Dent's  Temple  Primers.)  \s.  net. — This  is  a  useful 
little  book,  full  of  learning,  and  yet  (marvellous  to  relate  in  a 
German  work)  quite  interesting  to  read.  There  are  no  startling 
novelties  to  be  found  here—a  point,  in  which  this  book  com- 
pares favourably  with  one  other  at  least  of  Dent's  Primers — 
but  Mr.  Kaufmann  is  prudent  enough  to  confine  himself  to  what 
will  Ije  generally  accepted.  For  the  unlearned,  some  assistance 
in  the  pronunciation  of  names  would  be  welcome,  but  otherwise 
the  book  is  well  within  his  comprehension  ;  while  its  accuracy 
makes  its  useful  to  the  serious  student.  A  short  bibliography  is 
appended.  The  translator.  Miss  Steele,  has  done  her  work 
satisfactorily,  but  we  have  noted  one  blunder  in  the  insertion  of 
and  on  p.  4,  line  21. 

Edited  Books. 

Scott^s  Marmion.  Cantos  L  and  VL  By  M.  Macmillan. 
91  +  xviii.  pp.  (Macmillan.)  is. — This  edition  is  limited  to 
two  cantos,  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  and  in  all  respects 
is  well  done.  The  editorial  repetition  of  the  view  sometimes 
expressed,  that  Scott  is  the  second  poet  of  battle  fields  in  literary 
history,  and  that  Homer  is  the  first,  is  well  enough  as  a  chrono- 
logical fact,  but  to  attempt  to  make  out  that  Scott  is  a  British 
Homer  (though  Mr.  Macmillan  does  not  unduly  emphasise  this 
opinion)  is  '*  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess."  The  notes  are 
praiseworthy. 

Shelley's  Adonais.  By  W.  M.  Kossetti  and  A.  O.  Prickard. 
162  +  viii.  pp.     (Clarendon  Press.)     y.tii. — This  is  a  second 


edition  of  a  well-known  work.  In  it  the  classical  sources  from 
which  many  passages  and  ideas  were  derived  by  Shelley  are 
carefully  examined.  For  so  short  a  poem  the  wealth  of  editorial 
criticism  lavished  upon  it  is  remarkable,  but  it  shows  what  the 
ideal  of  an  editor's  ambition  ought  to  be.  The  passages  which 
were  cancelled  by  Shelley  are  also  included. 

Richard  II.  By  W.  Keith  Leask.  (Dent.)  is.  4^. -This 
is  another  of  Messrs.  Dent's  successful  volumes  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  The  only  fault  we  can  find  with  it  is  in  a  matter  pre- 
viously noted,  namely,  that  there  is  no  system  of  paging. 
Numbers  are  supplied  to  the  introduction  and  the  notes,  but 
none  to  the  text  of  the  play.  Otherwise  the  volume  is  of  great 
attractiveness.  The  six  illustrations  by  Miss  Carter  are  admir- 
able ;  so  are  the  numerous  woodcuts  so  generously  sprinkled 
among  the  notes.  This  unique  feature  adds  immensely  to  the 
value  of  this  series  and  much  enhances  the  value  of  these  notes 
themselves,  and  they  are  really  valuable  in  any  case.  In  the 
glossary  they  constitute  an  even  more  unique  feature.  Alto- 
gether an  admirable  edition. 

Children  of  Odin.  By  E.  E.  Speight.  166  pp.  (Horace 
Marshall.)  is. — Mr.  Speight  is  becoming  well  known,  as  he 
should  be,  for  good  new  work  in  the  matter  of  English  Literature 
for  Schools;  and  for  a  long  time  he  has  shown  us  that  the  old 
Sagas  provide  excellent  reading  material.  This  little  book,  con- 
taining the  death  of  Balder,  Gretter  the  Strong,  and  the 
Wooing  of  Hild,  may  be  taken  as  a  continuous  reader.  The 
thfee  little  books,  Froissart,  Odin,  and  Chaucer,  are  admirable 
for  the  teacher  who  knows  her  business  (or  is  it  his  ?)  :  but  why 
did  the  editor,  or  translator,  add  an  appendix  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  simple  English  words?    The  illustrations  are  very  good. 

Longfellow^ s  Evangeline.  By  H.  B.  Cotterill.  xlv.  -f-  92  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  is.  gd. — Any  edition  of  this  poem  must  of 
necefisity  reopen  the  old  controversy  about  hexameters  and 
English  verse.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Cotterill  has 
managed  his  task  so  discreetly  that  the  "Remarks  on 
Evangeline  "  which  are  prefixed  to  the  text  make  exceedingly 
good  reading  for  teachers.  The  part  of  these  **  Remarks" 
which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  poem  in  Longfellow's  life 
is  interesting  ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Cotterill  comes, 
that  it  is  probably  impossible  to  naturalise  hexameters  in  English 
verse,  is  undoubtedly  sound,  though  he  allows  Longfellow  no 
more  than  his  due  in  uniquely  adapting  it  to  the  requirements 
of  his  subject  in  this  poem.  The  notes  display  a  great  ac- 
quaintance with  much  out-of-the-way  information. 

The  Reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  By  George  Gaiter* 
102  pp.  (Relfe.)  I  J.  6r/.— This  volume  deals  with  the  OQII* 
tents  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  and  the  first  twelve  chapteis 
of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  and  follows  the  admirable  plan  of 
previous  issues  of  the  same  kind.  The  notes  are  valuable,  and 
clearly  put  ;  but  the  historical  outline  of  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  is  even  better.  An  account  of  places  and  subsidiary 
personages  also  goes  to  the  making  of  this  little  work,  which  is 
printed  with  every  regard  to  the  ease  of  the  teacher  in  vaxo^  it. 
Its  convenience  is  as  marked  as  its  practicability. 

History. 

Dictionary  of  Historical  Allusions,  By  T.  B.  Harbottle. 
306  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  71.  6^.— It  contains  no  preface,  and 
we  therefore  cannot  tell  why  the  scope  of  this  work  is  smaller 
then  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
its  range  is  mainly  within  the  later  medineval  and  modern  times, 
and  within  European  countries  and  their  colonies.  Naturally 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  English  matters.  It  is  generally 
fairly  correct,  although  the  proof  reader  has  allowed  mistakes 


tooentury  dates  without  rectification,  but  some  entries  are  mii- 
ladiog«  sometiincs  reinArk«bIy  so ;  t.^,^  the  Provisions  of 
OiSonltre  batd  lo  be  **  the  first  public  document  isfued  in  the 
Eaglith  lojwaage  '^  ;  **  Place  Bill  "  is  described  as  becoming 
lnv  in  r745,  u  if  there  were  but  one ;  the  F^mpcror^hip  of 
tries  Vn«  is  ignored;  the  title  of  ''Great  Commoner"  ts 
i  lu  Ihc  yeungtr  f 'itt  ;  the  Pfolectorafc  of  CrorowcU  is  de- 
cs the  **  Fi/th  Monarchy"  of  the  idealists;  and  the 
dacoments  of  1397  are   misunderstood.     There  U  an 

u^ie  ftr  Sea  Ptnver.    By  M.  B.  Synge,    vi.  -f  23S  pp. 

.J     Ij.  9i/.— This  is  *•  Book  IV,  *'  of  Ihc  **  Story  of 

•  as  reviewed  in  these  columns  la&i  September,     Its 

tis  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  1745- 1815,  and  a 

rkimiicd  matters. 

\Tki  Briliik  NaticH.     By  G.  M.  Wrong,     xxxii,  +  616  pp. 
rtonO     5/.  net.— This  contains  the  usual  hisiory  of  Eng- 
Ifmm  prehistoric  times  till  the  present  day.     The  ordinary 
jlers  on  the  medixvaJ  history  arc  not  very  good»  but  the 
( improves  in  the  later  parlSi  and  the  best  chapters  through- 
out those  on  *'  socia.)  "  matters.     To  each  chapter  is  prefixed 
IlKCount  of  European  matters,  too  short  to  be  of  much 
Jly,     There  are  bibliographies  to  each  period,  gene- 
rtnndbooks  useful  for  teachers.     There  are  illustralionSf 
,  and  an  index, 


i 


Sist^rLai  Albums.     Period  1272-1399.     (Horace  Marshall.) 

«»ch.     There  are  six  selections  of  pictures,  devoted  rcspec- 

if  to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  domestic  architecture,  Social 

(2),  Portraits  of  Persons,  Scenes  and   Incidents.      Each 

cuntatns  about  twenty  careful  reproductions  of  mediarval 


Si.   Ethelbert'*  Gatcwsiy,  Norwich,  i*73'i»78. 


JOMts,  and  they  are  put  into  this  cheap  form  in  order  that  the 
?^  may  possess  copies.  We  think  they  are  admirably 
^A^tad  for  their  purpose.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  puUlishers 
^m  enabled  to  produce  one  of  the  illustration!!,  but  this 
ally  dils  to  Tk^vc  an  adequate  idea  of  the  variety  here 


A  Sisiory  «f  AMim  Eurep€,  By  M.  Whitcomb.  xii.  + 
161  pp.  (Appleton.J  4J.  6^/.  net. —The  author  avowedly 
devotes  more  space  to  the  nineteenth  century  than  to  the  four 
centuries  preceding.  Consequently  thi*  may  better  be  described 
as  ft  history  of  the  last  century  with  introductory  chapters. 
There  are  references  to  other  books,  generally  manuals.  There 
arc  many  iltuslraiions  of  various  kinds,  a  rather  scanty  index » 
tables  of  events,  and,  to  each  chapter,  what  the  author  calls  a 
''Source  Review."  What  this  phrase  means  we  do  not  know, 
for  it  is  not  a  review,  nor  is  it  always  a  **  source  *'  even  in 
the  most  extended  use  of  the  word.  The  story  is  clearly  and 
correctly  lold.  , 

Geography* 

Tht  AuUgmph  ffattd  Mapu  (Darbishire  &  Stanford.)  !</. 
each. — Thb  is  a  series  of  **  outline"  map^,  comprising  the 
continenlSt  the  separate  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  the  chief 
countries  of  the  worid,  and  several  useful  regional  maps  under 
such  titles  as  **  The  Danube  Lands"  and  "  The  Mediterranean 
Region.*'  Their  special  feature  is  the  insertion  of  hill-shading, 
with  a  view  lo  impress  upon  the  user  the  importance  of  clearly 
understanding  the  conHguration  of  the  country  on  which  he 
may  be  working.  Tliey  are  excellent  specimens  of  cartographic 
art,  and  should  lie  useful  in  ihc  hands  of  the  elder  pupils  of  a 
school.  Whether  the  younger  fraternity  could  use  them  with 
equal  profit  is  another  qucsi ion.  To  our  thinking,  the  "out- 
lines '*  contain  too  much,  A  map,  for  instance,  which  contains 
all  the  mountain  regions  shaded,  and  all  the  chief  rivers  indi- 
cated along  with  their  tributaries,  does  not  give  much  oppor* 
lunity  for  ihe  insertion  of  names  which  shall  stand  out  neat  and 
clear  to  the  magisterial  eyes.  We  treml^le  to  think  of  the 
autograph  "Scotland"  after  exploitation  by  Jones  iii.^  of  the 
Lower  Fourth,  .\gain,  the  boy  or  girl  who  should  attempt  to 
insert  the  names  of  all  the  eighteen  streams,  marked  on  the 
map  of  Italy  as  descending  direct  into  the  Adriatic  from  the 
eastern  side  of  I  he  Apennines,  would,  we  fancy,  huve  been 
engaged  in  the  fruitless  task  of  learning  non  essentials.  And 
yet,  we  suppose,  the  eighteen  arc  there  to  be  Icvirnt,  Allogeiher, 
these  maps  are  suitable  rather  for  earnevt  students  of  geography 
than  for  the  average  schoolf^irl  or  schoolboy.  They  arc,  indeed, 
quite  outside  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  an  *'  oittUm^^  map. 

Map  cf  th4  pyot/d  on  an  Equal  Area  Ffcjicthn,  {Darbi- 
shire  &  Stanford.)  td, — The  projection  of  lliis  map,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  numerrjus  British  Imperial  maps  of  the 
day,  is  ordinatily  known  as  MoJlweide's,  or  the  boraolugraphic 
projeciiun.  Invented  by  Mollweide  in  1805,  it  portrays  the 
earth  as  an  ellipse,  representing  the  equator  as  the  major  and 
the  central  meridian  as  the  minor  axis.  This  necessarily  distorts 
the  shape  or  form  ol  some  countries,  but  preserves  the  :^cale 
throughout.  Thus  a  square  inch  on  any  part  of  Messrs* 
Darbishire  &  Stanford's  map  represents  the  same  number  of 
square  miles,  lf6oo,cxx>.  The  great  advantage  g.iined  is,  of 
course,  the  indication  of  the  empire's  true  relation  in  point 
ofsi%e  to  the  v>ther  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  as  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  many  uf  the  great  questions  in  the 
political  world  as  it  is  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  comparalivc 
geogniphy  in  the  scholastic.  One  requires,  however,  time  to 
become  used  lo  the  curious  shapes  taken  on  themselves  by 
North  Americn,  East  Asia,  and  East  Austialia  under  this 
•*  equivalent  "  projection.  Once  get  over  this,  and  there  will 
be  ruin  for  the  school  *'  Mercator,"  with  its  far  more  erroneous 
errors  in  magnitude.  The  editors  of  the  **  equal  area  '*  mnp  are 
to  l>e  congratulated  on  their  praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring 
about  so  portentous  a  dibiUU.  In  addition  lo  the  map,  the 
publishers  have  inserted  in  the  comers  certain  useful  statistics 
f elating  lo  the  values  and  imports  of  food  stuffs  into  the  United 
Kir^gfioni  in  1902. 
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Descriptive  Geography  from  Original  Sources.  AustrcUia  and 
Oceania,  By  F.  D.  and  A.  J.  Herbcrtson.  xxvi.  +  221  pp. 
(Black.)  2s.  6d, — The  average  teacher  of  geography  soon 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  resources  in  attempting  to  impart 
something  of  reality  to  his  pictures  of  life  in  lands  other  than 
his  own.  The  editors  of  *'  Descriptive  Geography  from  Original 
Sources,"  of  which  series  the  present  volume  is  the  last,  have 
done  good  work  in  presenting  extracts  from  the  works  of  well- 
known  geographers  and  travellers.  But  equally  valuable,  from 
the  teacher's  point  of  view,  are  the  geographical  introductions 
and  the  bibliographies  with  which  each  volume  is  furnished. 
Every  teacher  should  have  the  series  by  him  for  reference. 

Soienoe  and  Teohnolo^. 

Elenuntaty  Experimental  Science.  Physics.  By  W.  T. 
Clough.  Chemistry.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan.  vi.  +  239  pp. 
(Methuen.)  2s.  6</.— The  authors  provide  a  course  of  elemen- 
tary physics  and  chemistry  suitable  for  students  taking  the 
Junior  Local  examinations  of  the  Universities.  The  book  con- 
tains both  practical  work  and  descriptive  reading.  The  experi- 
ments are  mixed  in  character  ;  some  are  suitable  for  the  pupil  tc> 
perform  himself,  others  rather  for  lecture  purposes.  The  course 
of  study  is  a  satisfactory  one,  and,  being  the  work  of  practical 
teachers,  will  no  doubt  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  much  of  the  book  is  printed 
in  such  small  type. 

A  Little  Brother  to  the  Bear^  and  other  Animal  Studies,  By 
William  J.  Long.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  xix. 
+  280  pp.  (Ginn.)  is.  6d, — Mr.  Long  always  writes  charm- 
ingly of  animals  and  their  ways,  so  that  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
his  latest  book  maintains  the  high  character  of  those  already 
noticed  in  these  columns.  The  absorbing  interest  of  the  text, 
together  with  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Copeland's 
numerous  illustrations,  are  together  enough  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  volume. 

Experimefttal  Physiography.  Section  I,  By  Pollard 
Wilkinson,  vii.  -f-  335  pp.  (Simpkin,  Marshall.)  31.  6d, — 
Following  the  syllabuses  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  first 
section  of  physiography  and  of  elementary  science  for  the  King's 
Scholarship  examination,  Mr.  Wilkinson  treats  of  elementary 
mechanics,  heat,  light,  magnetism  and  chemistry.  Nearly  350 
experiments  are  described,  and  the  student  who  performs  these 
intelligently  cannot  fail  to  gain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry.  There  are  246 
illustrations,  but  they  are  by  no  means  satisfactory;  they  are 
often  too  sketchy  to  be  of  any  value  in  elucidating  the  text 
figures  225  and  226,  for  instance,  will  give  a  student  who  has 
not  seen  an  aneroid  barometer  no  idea  of  the  instrument.  An 
unusually  large  number  of  numerical  exercises  is  provided  and 
answers  are  supplied.  The  concluding  chapters  on  pressures  in 
liquids  and  gases  seem  to  be  out  of  place  ;  logically  they  should 
follow  chapter  iii.  These  criticisms  notwithstanding,  the  pupil 
teacher  who  masters  the  contents  of  this  book  may  with  con 
tidence  present  himself  for  the  King's  Scholarship  examination 
in  elementary  science. 

Outline  of  Course  in  Natural  History  for  Training  College 
and  King's  Students.  67  pp.  (Natural  Hi«.tory  Department, 
Marischal  College,  University  of  Aberdeen.) — This  outline  of 
the  work  done  in  the  summer  class  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Rennie,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson 
does  not  differ  materially  from  previous  issues,  which  have  been* 
noticed  in  The  School  World.  As  a  storehouse  of  material 
and  suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  nature-study  it 
is  stimulating  and  valuable  in  the  extreme.  All  teachers  should 
endeavour  to  secure  a  copy. 


Mathematios. 


Exercises  in  Theoretical  and  Practical  Geometry.  By  R.  B. 
Morgan,  iv.  +  96  pp.  (Blackie.)  u. — These  exercises,  adapted 
to  the  recent  changes  in  the  programmes  of  geometry,  can  be 
recommended  as  suitable  in  every  respect.  They  are  in  the 
main  very  easy,  and  are  well  arranged ;  they  contain  many 
examples  that  will  (or,  at  least,  that  should)  awaken  the  pupil's 
interest  and  stimulate  his  intelligence.  Perhaps  more  questions 
on  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  calculations  based  on  measured 
data  are  likely  to  attain  might  have  been  given  ;  but,  important 
as  such  questions  are,  they  are  doubtless  of  an  order  of  difHculty 
that  many  teachers  think  too  great  for  mere  beginners. 

Graphs  :  or  the  Graphical  ^^presentation  of  Algebraic  Func- 
tions.  By  C.  H.  French  and  G.  Osborn.  vii.  -f  64  pp. 
(Clive.)  Paper  cover,  td. — This  little  book  is  stated  to  be  a 
Supplement  to  "The  New  Matiiculation  Algebra,"  and  to  be 
primarily  intended  for  students  preparing  for  London  Matricu- 
lation Examination,  though  it  contains  matter  beyond  that 
range.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  statistical  graphs,  while  the 
rest  of  the  book  deals  with  the  graphs  of  algebraic  functions. 
The  descriptive  matter  is  clearly  expressed,  and  the  diagranu 
are  very  well  drawn,  though  we  think  the  practice  of  marking 
points  merely  by  heavy  dots  is  not  to  be  commended.  The 
exercises  are  numerous,  and  form  with  the  text  a  very  good 
introduction  to  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title.  The  price  is 
very  low,  but  we  have  found  the  size  of  type  adopted  in  consider- 
able portions  of  the  book  to  be  somewhat  trying  to  the  eyes. 

A  Manual  o)  Prcutical  Mathematics.  By  Frank  Castle, 
xi.  -f  541  pp.  (Macmillan.)  6s. — It  is  impossible  in  a  short 
notice  to  do  justice  to  a  book  that  is  so  full  of  matter  as  this 
manual.  Assuming  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
elementary  algebra,  it  brings  before  the  reader  subjects  so  wide 
apart  as  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  unknown  and 
differential  equations,  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric  ratios 
and  Fourier's  theorem,  the  areas  of  simple  rectilineal  figures 
and  the  processes  of  integration,  the  binomial  theorem  and 
Taylor's  series.  In  such  a  wide  range  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  inequality  of  treatment,  and  that  rigour  of  demonstra- 
tion should  not  be  very  much  insisted  upon.  Some  parts  of  the 
book  are  exceedingly  good,  specially  the  treatment  of  graphical 
methods.  Other  parts  are  so  slight  that  they  do  not  seem 
worthy  of  the  place  they  occupy ;  for  example,  the  pages  on  the 
binomial  theorem,  the  exponential  and  logarithmic  series  and 
Taylor's  theorem.  But  in  spite  of  such  defects,  which  might  to 
a  considerable  extent  be  remedied  in  another  edition,  the 
manual  is  full  of  suggest iveness  and  introduces  the  student  wlio 
has  a  fair  acquaintance  with  mechanics  and  physics  to  many  of 
the  most  important  applications  of  the  higher  mathematics  to 
these  subjects.  Though  the  book  is  very  easy  reading  for  any- 
one who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  beginner  will  require  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  if  he  is  to  get. 
full  advantage  of  the  very  rich  stores  here  provided. 

Elementary  Graphs,     By  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A.  Bourne* 
34  pp.     (Bell.)    6d,   net. — This  chapter  on  Graphs  is  takesm 
from  the  author's  *'  Elementary  Geometry"  (Books  I. -III.,  fiftls 
edition).     It  is  well  printed  and  contains  many  examples  suit- 
able for  beginners.     In  §§  16,  17,  the  intervals  for  x  seem  to  aS 
too  great  ;  to  graph  jr*  from  x  =  —  i  to  a*  =  I  with  the  valued 
—  I,  o,   I  of  jr  requires  the  pupil  to  take  too  much  on  trusty 
even  though  the  graph  is  extended  by  using  the  values   +  ^ 
+  3»  ■+•  4  over  the  range  for  j:  =  —  4  to  jc  =  4.     We  thiokt 
too,  that  the  pupil  may  be  misled  by  the  method  adopted  in 
§  17;  the  point  (i,   'i),  for  example,  should  be  (i,  i).     The 
paper  length  of  the  ordinate  may  be  'i,  but  the  ordinate  is  !• 
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Algebraiad  Factors  and  Meihodi  oj  Using  Tfum,  With 
.\nsvers.  By  H.  R.  Birch,  viii.  +  212  pp.  (Birmingham : 
Datis  and  Moughton.)  2s,  6d, — The  author  has  put  much 
lioaest  work  into  his  book,  and  there  are  doubtless  teachers  to 
vfaom  it  will  appeal ;  there  may  even  be  piivate  students,  lack- 
ing the  guidance  of  skilled  teachers,  to  whom  it  may  be  a  real 
lenefit.  Vet  we  cannot  hut  think  that  the  book  is  not  suitable 
(or  school  work.  Factors  are,  of  course,  imporunt,  but  skill  in 
finding  factors  should  rather  come  as  the  natural  issue  of  a 
reuonable  teaching  of  multiplication  than  be  fostered  by  an 
daborate  system  of  rules,  which  after  all  only  apply  in  a  com- 
puitiTely  limited  field.  In  the  applications  the  author  shows 
himself  to  be  alive  to  the  usual  errors  of  beginners,  and  he  has 
brought  together  a  good  collection  of  miscellaneous  exercises, 
bat  we  do  not  think  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  worthy 
of  the  pains  the  author  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

Miteellaneoui. 

Fifty-two  Sundays  with  the  Children.  A  series  of  Sunday- 
nnniing  talks.  By  the  Rev.  James  Learmount.  280  pp: 
(AQenson.)  3/.  6^. — The  distinguishing  characterbtic  of  these 
adixses  b  simplicity  ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  intended  more 
putieokrly  for  young  children.  The  talks  are  interesting  and  well 
sfplied  with  anecdotes,  and  they  should  be  useful  in  teaching 
(keinportant  lesson  of  playing  fair,  an  aspect  of  ethical  instruc* 
tioa  to  which  the  author  repeatedly  refers.  The  scientific 
aaiks  employed  sometimes  lack  accuracy,  and  the  quotations 
IB  verse  might  often  be  better ;  but  the  book  should  prove  of 
uBstance  to  the  teacher  who  is  called  upon  to  occupy  the  school 
polpiL 

A  SchooTs  Life,  Addresses  by  the  Rev.  Cecil  GranL  141  pp. 
(Mirshall  Brothers.) — These  addresses  by  the  Headmaster  of 
Keswick  Sdiool,  who,  as  readers  of  this  magazine  will  know,  is 
a  believer  in  co-education,  are  earnest  efforts  to  lead  boys  and 
gids  to  live  the  higher  life.  Though  the  wisdom  of  making  the 
fttle  volume  serve  the  purpose  of  a  plea  for  the  provision  of 
l>iildiogs  specially  set  apart  for  prayer  and  praise  in  unsectarian 
schools  will  be  doubted  by  many  readers,  there  can  be  no  dif- 
^Hoce  of  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  schoolmasters  and  school- 
ttttresses  to  place  before  their  pupils  the  highest  ideals  of  duty, 
xch  as  are  contained  in  Mr.  Grant's  addresses.  The  sermons 
■if  be  especially  recommended  to  headmasters. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tir  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
txpressed  in  Utters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
nle,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
^ere  publication^  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
•ppeor  together, 

fte  need  of  Co-opepation  between  HomaniBta  and 
Realists. 

Ix  the  December  number  of  this  magazine  Mr.  Page  refers 
*i^  approval  to  the  new  scheme  recently  put  forward  by  the 
Uaivcrsiiy  of  London  by  which  it  hopes  to  encourage  study  in 
^  Homtnities.  But  an  obvious  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  tilt 
*M*  or  less  at  the  encouragement  now  given  to  science  as  well 
*  to  reprove  those  misguided  persons  who,  like  myself,  regard 
^fiivoorCarlyle's  description  of  man  as  a  tool-using  animal  and 
*^  voald  bear  this  in  mind  in  planning  a  scheme  of  education  : 
'^i^  exception  to  this  phrase  and  yet  to  claim  that  there  is 
^  after  all,  even  in  Hamlet's  mad  description  of  him  as 
'■ifinitetn  (JBcalty,"  however,  is  scarcely  unimpeachable  logic 


— as  one  infinite  in  faculty  may  well  desire  to  use  his  hands,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  lured  into  the  lower  levels  of  life,  the  fate 
Mr.  Page  pictured  at  the  British  Association  in  September  last 
for  boys  who  should  be  led  to  handle  tools  deftly. 

Many  of  us  are  both  amused  by  Mr.  Page  as  a  caustic  writer  and 
esteem  him  on  account  of  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which 
he  has  striven  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues— the  assistant- masters  : 
but,  outside  his  own  special  subject,  we  cannot  treat  him  seriously 
as  an  exponent  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  education.  Vet  he  is 
interesting  as  a  type  of  a  large  class  who  at  present  bar  the  path 
of  educational  progress— from  no  sinister  motive  but  from  sheer 
lack  of  understanding  and  sense  of  proportion.  He  talks  glibly 
of  science  but  obviously  knows  nothing  of  scientific  method  ; 
and  he  is  most  illogical.  If  he  had  ever  carried  out  the  slightest 
experimental  inquiry,  he  would  be  aware  that  the  purpose  under- 
lying the  modern  teaching  of  scientific  method  in  schools  is  to 
give  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  evidence  and 
reasoning — the  subject  which  is  to  be  taught  only  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  new  London  course  of  study  in  the  Humanities  of 
which  he  speaks  with  such  enthusiasm.  We  poor  tool-using 
creatures,  wandering  along  the  lower  levels  of  life,  may,  in  fact, 
claim  to  be  in  advance  of  the  "  inhumanists'  "  school  which  Mr. 
Page  represents,  as  we  begin  our  work  in  the  nursery.  Verily 
there  is  blindness  in  the  land.  If  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  evidence  and  reasoning  belong  to  the  llumaiiiiicb, 
then  is  '*  science  "  one  of  the  most  humanistic  of  studies  ! 

Mr.  Page  is  forced  to  admit  that  "science"  is  now  an 
essential,  perhaps  the  most  essential,  part  of  education  ;  and  yet 
he  complains  that  it  is  pursued  too  exclusively.  Where?  it  may 
be  asked.  Until  proof  of  its  accuracy  be  given,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  consider  such  an  assertion  seriously.  The  Humanities,  he 
tells  us,  have  been  continually  receiving  less  attention.  But  why 
has  this  been  the  case  ?  Is  it  not  because  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work  have  in  most  cases  taught  so  badly — so 
uninvitingly — that  fhe  value  of  such  studies  has  in  no  way  been 
apparent  ?  And  are  not  their  exponents  being  now  stirred  into 
activity  by  the  rivalry  of  science,  as  well  as  learning  something 
from  its  methods  ? 

That  Mr.  Page  would  himself  do  well  to  study  the  principles 
of  evidence  and  reasoning  is  clear.     Thus  he  writes  : — 

*' '  That  man  should  not  live  by  bread  alone  '  is  a  law  not 

only  of  revelation  but  of  Nature,  but  of  late  years  education 

has  been  largely  directed  towards  that  training  which  only 

fits  men  to  supply  their  material  needs.     Such  training  is 

necessary,  but  it  is  not  enough.     It  leaves  the  higher  side  of 

human  nature  wholly  neglected,  and  unless  supplemented 

by  other  studies  must   be    counted    imperfect   and    even 

ignoble." 

I  make  no  pretence  to  knowledge  of  laws  of  revelation  ;  but 

it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  law  of  Nature  that  we  cannot  live  without 

bread.     How,  then,  can' training  which  fits  men  to  supply  their 

material  wants  be  ignoble  ? 

Mr.  Page  tilts  at  an  imaginary  foe.  Who'  can  possibly  wish 
to  neglect  the  higher  side  of  human  nature  ?  What  we  ask  is 
that  those  who  undertake  to  train  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  higher  side  of  man  will  do  their  work  efficiently  and  no 
longer  pursue  the  selfish,  inhuman  course  of  divorcing  him  from 
real  and  intelligent  communion  with  Nature.  Our  ideal  is 
embodied  in  Matthew  Arnold's  words  : — 

'*The  ideal  of  a  general  liberal  training  is  to  carry  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  world  .  .  .  The  circle 
of  knowledge  comprehends  both  (the  study  of  the  Humanities 
and  the  study  of  Nature),  and  we  should  all  have  some 
notion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.  The 
rejection  of  the  Humanities  by  the  realists,  the  rejection  of 
the  study  of  Nature  by  the  humanists,  are  alike  both 
ignorant. " 
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Do  not,  then,  let  us  dispute  any  longer  ;  but  let  us  admit  that 
we  have  all  been  fumbling  in  the  dark  and  agree,  without  further 
delay,  to  co-operate  in  devising  an  effective  course  of  training  : 
there  is  really  no  great  difference  of  opinion  among  us  ;  if  the 
will  were  there,  the  way  could  be  easily  found.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  settle  what  are  necessary  subjects,  throughout  the 
course,  in  all  schools ;  then  we  must  insist  on  these  being  taught 
thoroughly. 

At  Southport,  Mr.  Page  himself  told  us  that  there  are  three 
necessary  divisions  of  intellectual  study  and  three  only  ;  (i)  Li- 
terature ;  (2)  Mathematics  ;  (3)  Science.  A  sufficiently  impor 
tant  admission  coming  from  so  '*  inhuman  "  a  quarter.  As 
mathematics  is  an  exact  study,  it  may  be  ranked  with  science  : 
we  thus  reduce  the  divisions  to  two  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add 
manual  and  physical  training  exercises.  If  training  were  given 
effectively  during  the  earlier  years  of  school  life  in  the  mother 
tongue  and  in  the  elements  of  scientific  method,  due  attention 
being  also  paid  to  manual  and  physical  development,  a  really 
sound  foundation  might  be  laid  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
build  in  subsequent  years.  In  learning  the  mother  tongue, 
anthropology,  geography,  grammar  and  history  should  bo 
mastered  incidentally  and  in  no  way  taught  as  specific  subjects. 

The  teaching  of  mathematics  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
incidental  to  the  experimental  work,  so  that  it  might  always  be 
obvious  that  the  subject  is  in  reality  a  useful  one— an  ignoble 
one,  if  Mr.  Page  will.  The  manual  training  should  involve  the 
cultivation  of  the  use  of  the  fingers  in  all  sorts  of  ways  according 
to  individual  aptitudes.  The  physical  training  might  include 
music. 

Let  us  all  work  together  to  such  an  end  :  to  dispute  while  the 
enemy  is  marching  up  to  our  gates  in  overwhelming  force  is 
criminal  folly.  It  will  do  us  no  harm  to  put  on  the  gloves  occa- 
sionally, but  let  it  be  without  malice,  for  exercise,  as  a  means 
of  securing  really  effective  co-operation  when  we  return  to  work. 

After  my  recent  visit  to  American  schools,  I  am  more  persuaded 
than  ever  of  the  absolute  importance  of**  manual  *'  work- -using 
this  term  in  the  broadest  possible  sense.  And  I  would  say  thai 
the  only  possible  basis  on  which  a  treaty  can  be  negotiated  with 
Mr.  Page  and  his  friends  is  that  they  be  allowed  at  most  hall 
the  school  time  for  their  bookish  work  in  order  that  the  manual 
work  may  receive  sufiicient  attention. 

Henry  E.  Armstrong. 

An  Attempt  to  Co-ordinate  Educational  Effort. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  considerable  changes  in  secondary 
education  are  imminent,  and  the  comparative  success  or  failure 
of  such  changes  seems  likely  to  depend  largely  on  the  answer 
which  will  be  given  to  a  very  simple  question.  Are  those  who 
have  special  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  subject  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  new  administrative  authorities  wise,  weighty,  and 
well-considered  advice  ?  If  they  ar6,  there  is  great  hope  of 
real  progress.  If  they  are  not,  then  the  authorities,  lacking 
such  necessary  guidance,  must  fall  into  error  and  wander  aimlessly 
along  wrong  paths. 

But  to  give  good  advice,  and,  above  all,  in  order  that  such 
advice  may  be  harmonious  and  systematic,  there  must  be  much 
preliminary  discussion  among  experienced  men  of  all  sorts. 
Doubtless  such  discussions  are  being  already  carried  on  with 
much  advantage,  both  in  the  educational  press  and  in  the  meet- 
ings of  many  associations.  But  this  is  not  enough.  As  every 
business  man  knows,  whenever  questions  of  difficulty  and  impor- 
tance, involving  the  reconcilement  of  many  conflicting  views, 
have  to  be  settled,  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  a  wise  settle- 
ment is  for  those  who  are  most  concerned  to  meet  and  '*  talk 
matters  over  "  in  a  perfectly  free  and  friendly  manner.  Formal 
meetings  may  be  required  later,  but  such  informal  preliminary 
meetings  are  usually  indispensable  to  success. 


It  is  on  such  general  grounds — which  I  only  refer  to  most 
briefly  because  they  are  patent  to  everyone — that  the  Association 
of  Assistant  Masters  has  resolved  to  venture  on  a  very  modest, 
very  simple,  but,  it  is  hoped,  very  useful  experiment.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  meetings  of  a  social  and  strictly  informal  charactet 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  Thursday  in  every  month,  beginning 
in  January,  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  general  educa- 
tional interest.  For  this  purpose  a  room  has  been  secured  in 
London,  and  the  Association  will  endeavour  from  time  to  time 
to  secure  the  presence  and  help  of  those  who  have  a  special 
claim  to  speak  with  weight  about  education,  but  it  is  desired 
also  to  attract  others  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
I  it  is  for  this  object  that  I  venture  to  ask  for  this  publicity  to  the 
proposed  scheme.  Any  further  information  will  be  readily  sap* 
plied  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
27,  Great  James  Street,  W.C. 

T.  E.  Page, 
December,  1903.  President  of  the  I.A.A.M* 

Charterhouse,  Godalming. 

<' The  Life  Of  the  State." 

Will  you  allow  me,  in  the  interests  of  possible  truth,  to 
break  through  my  rule,  now  eleven  years  old,  of  taking  no  public 
notice  of  reviews  on  books  I  may  write.  I  concede  your  re- 
viewer the  wrong  date  on  p.  74  :  it  was  a  careless  mistake  :  the 
date  on  p.  85  was,  as  is  indeed  palpable  enough,  a  printfli's 
transposition,  which  I  left  uncorrected.  The  last  three  painti 
are,  perhaps,  matters  more  of  a  point  of  view  than  of  fact  wfaidl 

I  can  be  settled  in  eight  lines.  But  I  do  not  concede  his  view  of 
the  Chair  of  Peter,  based  on  his  statement  about  the  Council  o. 
Niccea.  I  might  argue  that  bodily  presence  is  not  essential  to 
the  influence  of  a  potentate  whose  claim  lies,  or  should  lie, 

I  principally  in  the  spiritual  sphere  ;  but  I  will  rely  rather  on  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Hefele,  Bishop  of  Rottenburg,  sometime  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Tubingen.  On  p.  269 
of  the  Eoglish  edition,  he  writes  :  "  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  Emperor  Constantine  acted  only  in  his  own  name 
or  in  concert  with  the  Pope  in  assembling  the  bbhops  *'  (i.^.,  at 
the  Council  of  Niccea).  '*  Eusebius  and  the  most  ancient  docu- 
ments speak  only  of  the  Emperor's  part  in  the  Council,  without, 
however,  a  positive  denial  of  the  participation  of  the  Pope. 
The  Sixth  CEcumenical  Synod,  which  took  place  in  680,  says, 
on  the  contrary  :  **  Arius  arose  as  an  adversary  to  the  doctrioe  of 
the  Trinity,  and  Constantine  and  Sylvester  immediately  as- 
sembled the  great  Synod  at  Nicoea.  The  Pontifical  of  Damasoi 
affirms  the  same  act."  There  is  further  discussion  of  these  t«a 
pieces  of  evidence  on  p.  9  ;  and  on  p.  269  Dr.  Hefele,  speaki^f 
of  the  Emperor,  writes,  '*  If  he  consulted  several  bishops  upott 
the  measure  which  he  had  in  view,  he  certainly  would  Ittte 
taken  the  advice  of  the  first  of  them.''     I  may  add  that  the  por- 

I    pose  of  the  book  is  not  affected  by  this  or  that  fact,  or  view  oif  ft. 
There  are  three,  I  think,  rather  bad  misprints  in  the  book, 
noted  for  correction  in  a  future  edition.     No  reviewer  has  hit  oa 
them. 

!       May  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  feel  my  brother  had  a  beam  10 

'  his  eye  when  he  took  the  mote  from  mine..  I  base  the  feeling  on 
the  astounding  words,  **  Aristotle,  Plato,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 

t    other  non-British  heathens."     Can  criticism  further  go? 

The  Author. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  commentary  on  a  book,  the  '*  ostensibk 

j    business "  of  which  is  a  discussion  of  the  British  constitutkxi, 

,    that  its  author  and  its  reviewer  should  become  involved  in  a 

!    controversy  concerning  the  papal  power  in  the  fourth  century  of 

the  Christian  era  ! 

The  passage  in  the  book  to  which  I  took  exception  runs: 
1    **  When  Constantine  the  Great  in  306  A.i).  established  Chriiti- 
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mxf  ts  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  the  Throne  of  Csesar  and  the 
Qair  of  Peter  ruled  the  world."  Can  the  concentration  of  error 
fiutbcr  Ko  I  First,  the  date  is  wrong.  This  the  author  admits. 
SeoQod^f,  the  statement  that  Christianity  became  iAe  religion  of 
tJK  empire  in  Coostantine's  time  is  wrong.  It  was  not  till 
Gntian*s  day,  half  a  century  later,  that  its  rivals  were  proscribed. 
Hence,  thirdly,  the  assertion  that  the  Chair  of  Peter  "  ruled  the 
woild  "  is  a  serious  exaggeration.  It  did  not  rule  the  Roman 
Esipire  even ;  and  the  Roman  Empire  was  but  a  fraction  of  the 
world.  Fourthly,  and  6nally,  to  employ  the  term  <*  the  Chair 
of  Pder  **  as  synonymous  with  either  the  Church,  or  the  governing 
pover  in  the  Church,  of  the  fourth  century,  is  to  perpetrate  a 
ffiolent  anachronism.  The  papacy  rose  to  its  dominant  position 
is  ibe  fifth  and  the  succeeding  centuries,  mainly  owing  to  the 
otiDclion  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  I  did  not  "base  "  my 
tttement  of  this  well-known  &ct  upon  the  absence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  (not  at  that  date  called  distinctively  *'The  Pope") 
froB  the  Council  of  Nicoea.  I  mentioned  that  significant  cir- 
ciBtance  merely  as  a  concise  illustration  of  it.  The  quotations 
bm  Dr.  Hefele  prove  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Even  if  we 
idaitthat  Bishop  Sylvester  tuas  associated  with  Constantine  in 
olfii^the  Council,  does  that  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  he  or 
hiicbir  •*  ruled  the  world  ?  '*  But  I  know  of  no  contemporary 
tnkaet  that  he  exerted  any  conspicuous  influence  whatever. 
Tbe  whole  credit  of  the  assembling  of  the  Council  rests  with 
CuflRuuine.  lie  himself  claimed  it  when  he  said,  **  God  it  was 
OS  vhose  suggestion  I  acted  in  summoning  the  bishops/'  and 
ike  Coondl  admitted  the  claim  when  it  declared  that  **it  was 
bfthe  grace  of  God  and  the  piety  of  the  Emperor  that  the 
gnat  and  holy  synod  came  together." 

I  DCte,  in  conclusion,  that  the  author  objects  to  my  descriptive 
epithet  "Non-British  heathens,"  as  applied  to  Aristotle,  Plato, 
sad  Marcos  Aurelius.  She  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  her 
ofajcctijD.  Is  it  as  British  subjects  or  as  Christian  believers  that 
the  wishes  to  claim  these  distinguished  men  ? 

Your  Rkviewkr. 


The  BffeeilTe  Teaehing  of  Geography. 

Ut  own  experience  of  the  value  of  the  lantern  in  teaching 
Gcopiphy  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  several  well-known  writers 
« the  subject,  and  this  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
edkd of  instruction  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested. 

Wken  properly  used,  the  lantern  is  a  most  effective  instru- 
■M,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  teachers  of  geography  in 
CaerU  were  aware  how  easily  a  room  can  be  equipped  for 
iMBn  demonstration,  its  use  would  become  far  more  general 
iitke  disi-foom. 

?«  an  ordinary  class-room,  a  suitable  lantern  can  be 
patbied  foir  30s.,  the  price  of  a  single  wall-map.  In  my  own 
Ottil.ae  an  ordinary  incandescent  burner  aiid  mantle,  which 
>e  abodiioed  through,  a  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern. 
A  dp  sttached  to  the  gas-pipe  in  the  lantern  regulates  the 
^fSkf  of  gas  and  increases  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
■tlL  Cylinders  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  cumbersome 
od  espenshre,  the  electric-light  is  noisy  and  troublesome, 
*Ue  oU  it,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  so  that  I  have  had 
Koiotrodiice  ooel-gas,  which  I  have  found  quite  sufficient  for 
cha-fooa  purposes. 

Is  osiog  the  optical  lantern,  I  think  a  frequent  mistake  is 
■idc  ia  completely  darkening  the  room,  so  that  the  use  of  the 
vhsbeeoiBes  difficult  and  writing  notes  an  impossibility.  This 
■  fve  Qnoecessary,  and  leads  to  difficulty  in  maintaining 
fepinc.  I  find  a  4  ft.  picture  quite  large  enough,  and  this 
o  be  obtained  without  completely  excluding  the  light  and 

*ite  dispensing   with   the  atlas  and    note-book— a    most 


If  used  in  this  way,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  lantern  should 
cause  the  geography  lesson  to  degenerate  into  an  amusement 
and  nothing  more. 

Surely  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  system,  but  in  allowing  the 
lesson  to  degenerate  into  a  general  talk. 

The  effective  leaching  of  geography  necessitates  the  use  of  a 
sgrt'fs  of  maps,  illustrating  such  points  as  the  distribution  of 
rainfall,  temperature  and  pressure,  the  density  of  population, 
&c.  ;  and  I  maintain,  in  this  respect,  that  lantern  slides  are  even 
superior  to  the  best  wall-maps  yet  published. 

Again,  in  many  small  schools,  modern  wall-maps  are  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  it 
is  to  this  class  of  school  that  I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
use  of  the  lantern. 

The  excellent  series  of  slides  lent  by  the  Australian  and 
Tasmanian  Agents-General  will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
lessons,  give  the  pupils  more  accurate  ideas  of  the  geography  of 
these  colonies  than  many  hours  of  talk  even  of  the  **  graphic  " 
order. 

County  School,  F.  L.  Lowther. 

Milford  Haven. 

Miss  Thorn's  letter,  published  in  your  last  issue,  does  not  qnite 
agree  with  my  convictions  or  experience.  It  seems  to  suggest  a 
number  of  measures  without  any  fixed  system.  Personally,  I 
never  found  any  satisfaction  in  geography  for  myself  or  my 
classes  until  I  had  a  system,  and  the  one  which  seemed  most 
practical  was  to  base  the  geography  teaching  on  physical  lines 
and  to  draw  on  the  immediate  neighbourhood  for  illustration. 

A  few  general  preliminary  lessons  were  necessary,  with  maps  and 
a  long  stick — as  a  pointer — so  that  my  pupils  should  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  world,  the  oceans,  the  continents,  the  British  Isles. 
The  globe-map  published  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was 
particularly  useful  as  an  intermediate  between  globes  and  maps, 
a  point  which  confuses  pupils  often.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of 
picture  of  the  globe,  with  the  background  a  rich  blue,  and  a  star 
or  two  shining  ;  the  world  is  painted  in  bright  colours,  and  the 
map  part  is  fairly  correct ;  the  point  of  view  is  diagonally  above 
the  N.  Pole,  so  as  to  show  the  *'  girdle  round  the  earth  "  set  by 
iheC.P.R. 

To  resume  :  having  got  over  so  much  ground,  I  appealed  to  the 
country.  I  displayed  ordnance  and  cycle  maps  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  latter  roughly  touched  up  with  crayon  to  show  the 
depressions  and  elevations,  and  I  pointed  out  the  lie  of  the  land 
when  1  was  out  walking  with  my  boys.  Conditions  were  on  my 
side,  I  admit.  I  was  in  a  singularly  useful  county.  The  boys 
were  not  old  enough  to  shun  "shop,"  and  it  interested  both  of 
us.  Then  I  made  them  draw  maps  of  the  locality,  first  that  part 
they  knew  personally,  then  a  wider  range.  Watersheds— the 
word  ceased  to  be  repulsive  when  you  could  stand  on  one  and 
watch  it  work.  The  wearing  power  of  water  was  evident  in  the 
scoops  of  the  downs,  the  bluffs  which  descended  to  the  streams. 
We  lived  on  an  alluvial  deposit.  A  general-knowledge  lesson 
showed  how  the  chalk  came  there.  The  political  side  of  geo- 
graphy slipped  into  its  place  when  one  could  stand  on  Old  Sarum 
and  point  to  New,  show  why  Salisbury'  was  more  important  a 
centre  than  Wilton,  which,  however,  had  given  its  name  to  the 
shire.  From  that  famous  mound  also  one  could  see  the  Roman 
roads  run,  arching  the  downs,  to  Winton  and  the  sea. 

Such  were  the  lines  I  followed.  Data — a  small  class  and  a 
liberal  chief.  The  ordinary  demands  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
geographical  teaching  were  partly  fulfilled  by  a  map  a  week, 
done  in  *'  preparation  "  under  my  direction,  followed  by  a  lesson 
on  the  country  or  whatever  it  might  be,  with  a  minimum  of 
information  required  from  the  text-book.  A  cycle  ride  from  the 
school  to  the  midlands  gave  the  material  for  a  general  knowledge 
lesson  with  the  sounding  title  "Across  Two  Watersheds."  I 
mention  that  as  a  type  of  the  subject  I  looked  out  for.     With 
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nffud  to  bmtefn  slides,  the  scope  of  suitable  sets  is  asnally 
Hmited.  Narveg;ian  Fiords,  a  toar  in  Fez,  are  too  modi  the 
style  in  Togue. 

In  condnsion,  one  may  say,  I  suppose,  that  if  ever  a  school  is 
opened  for  the  teaching  of  geography,  it  will  be  worked  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  Sir  A.  Geikie's  book  on  the  Teaching  of  Geo- 
graphy. 

LaViUaOnchy,  W.  M.  Coxachee. 

Lausanne. 

Jl  DUBodty  IB  Biitfish  lul  jils. 

Can  you  find  rooic  for-  the  following  ?  Perhaps  some  Old 
English  scholar  may  be  able  to  offer  a  correct  explanation  if  the 
diflkulty  b  ventilated  in  yoor  columns. 

"  TlUrt  is  a  heaven  above  ns.*' 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  most  English  Grammars, 
that  '* there"  in  sudi  a  coostmction  as  above  has  a  force 
similar  to  that  of  the  adverb  **  there,'*  and  that  such  sentences 
originally  ran  :  "  A  heaven  is  there  ( =  in  that  place)  above  us  ?  '* 

The  following  ooostderatioos,  if  they  will  stand  the  test, 
seem  to  me  enough  to  prove  that  '*  there  "  should  be  considered 
as  the  equivalent  of  *'  preparatory  it,^  and  parsed  as  the  pro- 
nominal subject  (usually  to  an  impersonal  verb).  The  origin  of 
*'  there  "  is  of  course  pronominal,  and  the  &ct  that  it  was  at 
first  a  dative' case  need  cause  no  particular  difficulty. 

O.E.  impersooals  had  no  pronoun  subject :  **  Me  goemette  *'  = 
It  dreamed  me,  I  dreamed. 

In  M.E.  "  it '*  appeared  :  **  It  is  na  tung  ma  tell "  -  There  is 
no  tongue  may  tell. 

But  even  in  O.E.  «*  &cr  "  had  often  been  used  for  *«  it  ^  (hit), 
particularly  after  prepositions :  "  feeron  "  =  on  hit. 

By  extension  '*  &eer  "  was  used  for  **  it  '*  with  impersonal  verbs 
as  the  grammatical  subject ;  hence  we  may  argue  tfaait  *'  there  "  in 
the  example  is  equivalent  to  "  preparatory  it." 

Compare  O.F.  "  a  home  "  =  II  y  a  un  homme.  **  V  "  was  added 
in  the  XMth  century,  but  it  had  no  locative  force.  *'  Nagu^e  " 
still  preserves  the  old  "  n'a  gn^  "  =  There  is  but  little,  but 
lately.  The  impersonal  subject  **  il  '*  was  used  early,  but  it  is  still 
omitted  in,  '*  Tant  y  a  que,'*  at  all  events.  A  comparison  of 
these  two  constructions  shows  that  '*  y "  and  *'  il  *'  had  the 
same  value  originally  in  French. 

Compare  also  the  Italian :  "  Non  c*  c  "  (or  v'  e  ),  "  pericolo," 
there  is  no  danger.     Where  a  and  vi  -  there. 

Possibly  Daco-Norwegian  affords  the  dearest  proof  of  the 
fact  that  our  ** there "  is  merely  a  form  used  for  "it." 

In  D.N.  "det"  is  **it,"  and  "der''  is  "there";  but  both 
words  are  used  to  a  large  extent  indiscriminatdy  as  subjects 
with  impersonal  verbs  or  expressions : 

"  Det  er  varmt "  =  it  is  hot.  **  Der  staar  skrevet  "  =  it  is 
written. 

"  Det  fortaltes"  =  it  was  rumoured.  "Der  fortxller  *'  =  it 
Is  rumoured. 

"  Det  kommer  mere  Regn  "  =  there  is  more  rain  coming. 

"  Der  er  dem  som  troer  "  =  there  are  they  who  believe. 

**  Det  er  mine  B#m  '*  =  they  are  my  children. 

"  Der  er  ti  Miil "  =  it  is  ten  miles. — I  submit  the  above  sugges- 
tion with  all  humility. 

Hull.  G.  H.  Claeke. 

Berihon*!  French  Grammar. 

I  WISH  to  point  out  that  Prol^  Berthon's  French  Grammar, 
reviewed  in  your  last  issue,  is  not,  as  bis  preface  and  your 
review  imply,  the  first  French  Grammar  written  in  French  for 
English  schools,  as  my  own  "Grammaire  Franfaise  Ele- 
mentaire"  was  published  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C  Black  in 
1901,  and  went  into  a  second  edition  in  iwa. 

University  College,  ^V.    G.   Hartcg. 

London. 


MUTUAL    AID. 


The  object  of  this  column  is  to  afibrd  teadiers  the  o 
nity  of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  coU 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solidted 
printed  first ;  following  these  will  he  the  answers  whi< 
been  sent  in,  and  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  i 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  i 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publica 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  di 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  E< 
The  School  World.  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W. 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  c 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate  ; 
paper. 

Questions. 

H.  Ma.nsfield.  In  what  book  can  I  find  an  ace 
contours  and  contour  drawing,  such,  for  example,  as  is  r 
in  the  physical  geography  papers  of  the  Cambridge 
Examinations  ? 

Geo.  Carter.  >Miat  books  are  available  on  Gi 
Arithmetic  ? 

E.  T.  Thcrston.  1  want  to  acquaint  myself  with  t 
tributions  Pestaloai  made  to  the  sdence  and  art  of  edi 
.\re  English  translations  published  ? 

R.  F.  Grantham.  Are  British  teachers  in  trail 
auning  teachers  received  in  any  good  German  schools  for 
experience  ?    Where  can  I  ob|ain  information  ? 

P.   L.   Henderson.     Can  any  teacher  of  English 
where  I  can  find  out  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  t 
composition  orally  and  by  the  use  of  pictures  ? 

B.  W.     Can  any  reader  of  The  School  World 
which  is  the  best  guide  to  the  Civil  Service,  giving  syllal 
the  examinations,  the  number  of  vacancies  yeariy,  and  w 
look  for  notice  of  them  ? 

E.  Thesiger.  WTiat  modem  system  of  lighting  is  b< 
small  country  school  where  there  is  no  gas  supply  }  Wl 
I  likely  to  find  an  account  of  the  experience  of  others  ? 

Questions  with  Answers. 

M.  J.  IVko  puklisJus  "  Cuidt  to  the  best  Hhtcrical  / 
mentioned  in  "  The  School  tVorld"  of  Aprils  igo2 1  At 
is  Us  price  ^ 

B.  L.    "A  Guide  to  the  best  Historical  No\-ds  and 
By  Jonathan  Field.     (Elkin  Mathews.)     5s.  neL 
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UMtuwooD  I  mamm  system,  hhqd^p^  sqhqol  BUILDINGS 


CB  judf  awBl  of  Bfrnn  atid  dUUtiee,  nvvry  tUf  of  our  llvns,  ilftpemia  on 
•  "A  iiyt*.  In  lookinjc  mt  objects — Mp^-cially  Hiuhh  com. 
IirtAg^f  a*  (*peti  b>  tint  two  eye*  *re  very  different, 
are  pmn  fhJtn  UifTtTiMit  poaltinns,  llultj  tlio  band 
In  fiiye)  about  t*Q  itJCb<?M  lYoiu  the  eyex  CloNiuK  'be 
tge  of  tlio  html  &•  It  &(ii[M!«r«  to  thi^  rl^bt  r-yii.  Now 
i  th«i  pittm   which  vrms  invUt^ble^  h«a  ap{>eAr^U     Tlio 

;  lmaj»iT<,  tho  t*y(»*v  luri!  niortt  towaril  1  lir. 

uot«obje<;t*.   thiifffoHlciihiokatiiflniier 

ui'^r  wtii  i^ntiluce  a  fttfiing  uf  ntrain  tii  lln'  f?ye»  tJini 

1  tb«*m  tcig-^ther  to  l0f»k  at  th«j  b&m  ob|i'Ct.      Tlib 

1  di«cr«Bf^'  f\A  f  h«  flngtr  In  tnov»-*l  fftrtbrr  Kway^ 

!  ■*  1  .  rj  or  I'Vi'-iiiiagM,  ftini  dilTcrvnc«»  of 
fif  *li  accutate  sight  judj^ment*. 
Iio  dliiTmiiCi*  of  obji^ts  from  us  and 

ncj  «j»"tpTMnTU*  rtiatuvf  "ttjtt^H. 

Tkm$  (HMuli/ioNj  an  mtt  in  tht  *ttrtornaph^  bat  In  no  other  form  of 
fnraMdDUtloiu 

Thtf  total  «irect  of  t     '  -  'Tits  kind  of  repnesenLation  in  t47  cfttise  the 

g«s^  wtK>  looltK  Uifaf'  '  iji,;  fii  fft«  (rnE^'iutl  tceae,    IL  1«  cieur  th*t 

Ih*  vdHCftiktriAl  rwt.  l»iiicticany  thcMcne  in  itt  uatiirt  m  tbat 

hjr  actoal  travri.     >  Jt  only  ara  the  fictJi  letiriie<l-*that  is,  tbt? 

«f  ICKWtkon,  lilB  nod  Kcnt-nl  ■yp«Armrtc«  of  tho  diff^nHit  tbin^i^  id 

wrtdl  b*^  worth  toukiti^  at— hut  if*  /ttl  that  «y  hnvt  looktd  at  tfuTn. 

(il  »%idflainoe  of  ihts  statArneiit  !»  worth  considering. 

N,    BJU,  Pivpaiatory  Schrw>l,    IS,  Himicr^ct  Htrrot.  W,  :— 

'f^gmplis  %iv9  to  youoflr  boytt  ih»  »nim*e  ihat  tlif?y  flrr<  It-Rrn- 

T  „  j>  -^  Naton  thftt  rtmlly  llvet  and  pi&«M  Ih&t  r«Ailf  »lit, 

TTi^r  »rt-  ftiao  the  rur'Atm  of  briOKinp  otir  lunch  ori^'lTJiil  tln'ii>i;ht-*' 

f,  BOOU  Prt»r<«aor  of  G«^^t;y  Ami  Nntnral  Sctfocr.  ^tadseliuLcti,  Luzern, 

8«lUvtaJ>d,  July,  IS»0S  :— •*  F  r  fteverkl  yi'ar*  j  onr  ^tJ>rpf^r»ph»  hare 

Inm  aM4  Jw  thn  h^Khrr  clasiiea  of  the  Srrotidary  Sihijol  lie'*.     ,     ,     , 

iead  MMiiti  AN  preouMd  with  a  gr«at  laYln  j  of  tlmt.   .    .    . 

f   «n    veil    rMOiiimejid    yoar    ttoreogreph*    to    &yery   tt«ch«r   of 

jR^fflErnr  j&nniii^r  D«#cHj)l*i^r  Catalogue  ofStfrto^raphy  d^Migntd  erprti^if 

f^    ^%W*i    iff, 

UNDERWOOD    &     UNDERWOOD 

(School  Department  it 
i  HEDDON    BTREET,  REGENT   STREET,  LONDOM,  W. 


Ar«    tNDIdPENSABLE    REFERENCE   BOOK  FOR  HEADMASTERS 

AND  DIRECTORS  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES. 

Jirj^ji  >>\M,  cloth  gill,  condiiiitn^'  '>ii>  pp..  with  4fHi  lllu-'triiifjn'i,  25s«  net. 


ELEMENTARY     AND     SECONDARY. 

I.  TrenUie  on  the  Plannia|f  Arrangeni«nt,  and  Fitting  of 
Day  and  Boarding  Schools. 

HAVINQ  SPECIAL  REGARD  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE, 

OROAt^lSATION.  mn6  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENT^ 

By    FKLIX    CLAY.    B.A.,    Architect. 

"  To  th*«  Ajchit4vt  and  the  fchooliiutJiter  «]fk«'  it  « ill  \mtw^  kii  InvBluabls 
work  uf  reftnE^iit-r.  Rvery  type  of  Mcondary  mid  oleuionrAry  school  m 
fiilly  (llujitnfttnl  and  juli*qtiatuly  d^swpibe'L  ...  It  may  bt'  Mid  th&t,  wJth 
the  help  of  its  cxrf»Il«nt  indrti,  ihorf  U  do  detail  pertltiniit  to  i(^  wid« 
raiipZP  of  i.ubj>?ct«  on  which  the  nsa/ler  may  nut  gain  prompt  and  lni«t- 
wortJiy  iofortuutiait.  .  »  .'"—The  iidiOiii  Warid, 

**  Mr.  CUy  ban  made  it  thoroiiirh  study  of  the  subject,  and  in  thb  band* 
Home  volmne  giv«ii  tm  a  complete  «uri'ey  of  the  latent  developtnenta 
of  the  art  of  boLldiriK  MihixdM  in  tbh  country  and  abroaiL  The  autlior 
hiu)  a  thorough  coiiiprrlir<i]flion  of  hfs  Muhjeoi.  and  hie  lucid  and  well> 
illQMfratcxJ  roluin«  will  b«  lndi«peDaablo  to  all  who  hav«^  to  de«)  witli 
th(»  biiddlni;  of  new  nchools,  wbitHt  w«  aboitld  g^ladty  mm  ita  paniaal  ioad«  a 
Deeesaaiy  condition  for  boldiaji  tlM  olDoft  of  iti«iia««r.*'— TAt  SfKlWitir, 


D«my  Stro,  cloth  ^ilt,  7a.  Od<  n«t. 

The  Planning  &  Fitting-up  of  Chemical 
and  Physical  Laboratories. 

with  Notes  on  the  Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Lighting  of  Schools. 
By    T.    H.    ROSBELL,    M.A. 

illuitmtoci  by  ^6  Pl&nu  of  Labonxtork>»,  Diagmni^  of  FittlngM,  dtc. 

Thill  work  dfahi  tci  a   lucid  manner  with  all   qneatlona  tliat  amially 

arifie  in  roiHiiecMon  with  the  prectloii  ornewlnbomturieA,  or  the  convemtoa 

of  'Tdinary  roomH  for  tbiii  puqjOAe,  wbdiit  the  iniporliint  •ut>Ject  uf  httlaga 

i«  treate^l  nf  iti  great  detail. 

','  Dtlaiicd  pro9pectvit3  of  loth  Jt*foks  Merit  on  retrija  q/  a  jm$1  card. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD,  94,  High  Holboro,  London. 


1A.CALLENKAMPiGo.,Ltd., 

19   4   21,  Sun    street,  FinsbEry  Square, 
LONDON,    E.C,, 

SUPPLY     ALL     REQUISITES     FOR 

SCIENCE    WORK 

(CHEMICAL  &  PHYSICAL) 

IN  SCHOOLS 

AT  SPECIAL  RATES 

INGLUDIlia 

balances,  Drying- Ovens,  Furnaces. 
ACBTYLEKE    BURNERS    AND    GENERATORS, 

Mot  A<r  «nd  Water  Motort,   Water  Saths,  Lanterna, 

I  raUIRISCOPES,  LABORATORY  STANDS, 
*f'"uacppfii.  tlpinitrninnptHi  Sacierlologlcal  Apparatiu, 

m  La^rafofT  <^laM  Ware  a  Olais  Tubing,  fte^  fto>,  *o. 
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Neiv     Works     on    Geometry     to    Meet    the     New     Requirements. 


A    SCHOOL    GEOMETRY. 


U  [■*  iriotirrtiifl  HI  its  chj 


lUlH 


By  If.  ^  HALL,  M.A.,  ar*tl  I  H.  8TKVi;Na,  M.A,  GIolx-.  syn.  PtirU  L  wid  II  P»rL  I  :  LfNErt  AND  ANaLES,  KKOTtLINBAL  FIGURES. 
I^irt  n.  :  ARKA.H  t  >f  HKCTILtNKAL  FMlUHES  (ronUiiihig  tJifl  •ubBtaiice  of  EacUd,  Book  1),  la.  t-l.  Part  III. ;  t^IHOLBS  (conUinuit:  t1k« 
MitwUnc*  M.k  UK,  1.:j«,  ami  j^rt  of  B^xjk  IV. >.     U.     ParlH  L.  II.,  aimI  IIL.  2*.  <id.     Part  IV.  :  .SgUARBH  ANI>  HBCT  ^ 

GEOMKTK^  VALEMTS  OF  CKKTALN  AL<lEHJtAirAL  FURMLTL.K  (couUliihin  tlie  *ubatanci?  of  Kiifjul,  Hook  11.  and    i 

l»rop«.  a.VL<j;,  a,     P»irt»  I   TV.,  Sa.     Part  V.,  cOiitalnlD^  the  atibatance  of  KucliJ,  Book  VL,  witli  aUditkHiiil  'Hh'Okjij*  au-S 

U.  fld.    FSarU  L-V.,  J«^  tfd. 

*»*  This  wurlc  li  boMd  upon  th«  recominiMidationR  of  tb<«  KfttheniAiitsal  AMoulmlion. 
JOiirn*!  of  Education.^'' .S««iTia  «uiM  tlw''  tie«t  of  tlie  new  t*ixt-bookft  of  geometry  t1iatlia\e  latfly  been  jmbUabbd. 
«titl  cxerlleut  SH  tn  HrTm«^'<*nu^ntitn«l  2.el«ction. ' 

A    NEW    GEOMETRY    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

By  8.  BARNABD,  H.  A,,  Assist  uul  \lnster  at  Rugby  HchfH:.!.  lat«    Ff]htv,  awl  Littiirei  ai  KTimmnuri  lollegr.  Cambridge;  and  J.  M.  CHILD,  ! 
OftriUb,,  Letlurur  in  Mctlhf^tnalica,  T-M-hnical  College,  Derby.     01ob«*  f'vo,  la»  "'-d.     *•'  KitV  (in  the  Prtti). 

Natur*,— '*Tb«r«itt]o  doubt  that  in  tlifs  work  of  Me»T^r«,  Barnard  and  Child  the  UfacUrr  >vlU  (bid  r^very  requiaUn  for  tb*'  madom 
gOQOietry,  Ineludldij;  a  V*Ty  lar^M  iMtmber  of  ttltutnittve  es:anii>leH.'' 

A    NEW    GEOMETRY    FOR    JUNIOR    FORMS. 

tJ)   N,   H.^lLNAKh,   M.A.,  uril  J.   M.  CHILD,   R.A.Cantab.     Glob'  8v.>,  Ji.  »u\. 
\*  'ITiH  vobirno  will  ront-iim  all  thf  prarlical  uml  theoretical  ^•■onujilry  rcqutr+vl  for  a  pass  by  Junior  C'tndJit'iLe.'*  in  tin-  I'Tiivcnsily  Ujc&Ti*. 

THEORETICAL    GEOMETRY    FOR    BEGINNERS, 

Part*  I.  and  N.     By  C,  H.  ALLCOCK,  Seni^tr  Matliemati-yil  Maj^k-r  at  Eton.     Glob**  svo,  l»,  0*1.  earli.     Part  IIL     (A'eaJj/ .sViortZ^. 
Bchool  World.  -"To  tboiw.  teftcher^  who  prafur  a  modilhMl  Eiieliii  to  text-botjka  which  are  frankly  revoliittonary  tbl«  bonk  will  be  very  a<3«!«|» 
lTmlouM£(|]y  Mr.  Allcoek  ha«  !iucc«ke>1ect  in  nUainiti^r  the  (^oorl  frnturtM  of  the  '  l£lrine»U/  while  reiroving  nioMt  o(  LliCMe  which  iiiake  BucUd'«  work  I 
dialatiteful  to  tlir>  iichiHilboy/' 


LONDON 


MATRICULATION,    1904. 

jfrencb- 


*.d 


lfe«ft«ld*B  Manual  of  English  Or&nrtmmr  and  Com- 

pOBltlon  i 

KEY,  2s*.  tKl.  net. 

Mathew's  FIrat  Sketch  Of  Btitflfab  Htatory  ..3 

llJirH  Claflfl  Book  of  General  Geography  .,3 

Elementaiv;*  /IDatbcnmttcs- 

Gastle's  Practical  Mathematics  for  Beginners         ..     '> 
LooK'a  AHthmetlc  for  Sohoola.     4x  tkl.     Exatiiplri,  3». 

Au^wiTH,  «hI. 
iiOOtty'B  Arithmetic  for  School  a.    As.  dd.    £xanipt«^,  is. 

Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary  Algebra.   ^.  thI.   Wfth 
Au-iV^^^rfii,  'I*.  »Mi|. 

Hall's  Graphical  Algebra 1 

C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra         ...  i 

Croome  Smith's  Primer  of  Geometry  .     ^ 

B^er'a  PFaGtic».l  Exerclaea  tn  Geometry  ..3 


Slepmann'a  French  Courae.    IhI  Tuar,  1*,  0*1     l«t  Term  J 
Maomlllan's     Wall     Picture.,    to    illoHtniti    ^iopm&nn'is  ] 

Bhuokburtfh'a  History  of  Rome  for  Beginners 

Bupy'a  Htatory  of  Greece  

Oreen'a  Short  History  of  the  English  People 

©ptioiial  Scteucce, 

Emtage'a  Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids 

Gallatly's  Meohanics  for  Beginners  . 

Bander  son's  Hydrostatics  for  Beginners 

O.  m*  Jones  s   Elementary    Lessons  tn   Heat.  Lli^lit  | 

and  Sound 

Remsen's  Elements  of  Chemistry 

Rosooe    and  Lunrs  Iiiorganic   Chemistry   for    B 

ginners  

Rosooe's  Lesaons  In  Elementary  Chemistry    .. 
Evans's  Botany  for  Beginners 


CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,   1904. 


Acts  of  the   Apostles-Authorised  .Version,     T.   B, 

PaoK  and    A.  H.  WAt-l-^tLt.      (  /unUir)  ..  . .      2     d 

— " —  The  Greek   Text.     WHltN.jUjs.     T   E.  PAfjii.     {junior]    3    6 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,    The  Greek  Text. 

Wuh     iurnxinrls-in    ixtnl    N<il.«4,      A,    .*ir,f».viAN.      {frffimimuy, 

/miijjr  miil  .^fHiitr)  ,^  _  ^  .     '2     G 

Ijamb's  Tales  fk*om    Shakespeare.,     C.    D.    Pr!«rnAW>. 

TliH  KdlLion  .-.iit^ilNs;  I  Ik  TiMiiiMstt,  An  Yoii  Like  It,  The 
IHcrcluiiit  r>t  Vriii^e,  Riii^  Lear,  Twelfth  NJglit,  Hitmlt't. 
{t-^rtlim\(inni)  ,.  ,,  ..  ^        ]     6 

Shakespeare's  Rlohard  II.    K.  Ukiohtom^    WiiU  Appendix 

by  T.  CMtTwniMffT.     (/HnUn  ami  Senior) 1     i* 

Soott*s    Marmlon*      M.    M4cM[Lt.A!v.      3h. ;   item^,    2a,  6d. 
,*«(/urtfor).     Cuuirtrt  1.  an*?  VI.,  siopamWy.    {Prfdmiwiry)  ..10 
Marmlon  and  The  Lord  of  the  Isle*.    F.T.  Pal- 

fiR.vve      (i'frrimi'jiry  iitul  /uHfjtr)       _  ,,  .10 

—   Ken II worth.    ij>ittu>rytndbrHior) .    2   a 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.     Book  I*     H.  M.  Percival. 

■    r---.uoO  ..       ..       ..       ..3   0 

Caesar's    De   Bello    Gatltoo*     Book   tW,     c;.    HiivAstt. 

Book  Y.    C.  CoLfiJC(;K,    (Vitnior)  .,        ,*  .,     each    1    6 


Cicero's  Pro  Lege  Manilla,    A.  8.  Wjlkjxk.    (Senior) 

Pro  Arabia.    <:.  IL  Nalu    (iirni(jr}.. 

PlautUS'S  CaptlvL    a.  IL  S.  Haumoii:.    (iknior) 

Virgil's  Aeneld.    Book  I.    .V.  S.  WAL^ni,    Book  I.    T,  E.] 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Book  III.    O.  H.  Nalu    <yi<iil0r)ij 

Plato's  Crlto  and  Phaedo.    C  IL  Kjekns,    (6^e«(or) 

Euthyphro    and     Menezenua.      C.    B.    Ga4viB4«i 

(S^m.M-)         \ 

— —  Euthyphro.    Apology,     Crlto,     and     Ph»ado. 

Tniri*l'it4?d  by  F.  J.  Ciiiriuii.     (Stnior)         ..         ..  ,.       jiet 

Tbucydtdea.    Book  IV.    r.  K,  CJravisil    {Seniar} 
Sopboclee'a  Antigone.    M.  A.  BAVKrki-ti,    {StnUtr)  .. 
MolUre's    Lea    Femmes    Savantes*    (L    B.    Fas^tacut. 

(.S>KM>r>  _         •,,  ^ 

SchlUer'a    Die   Jun^frau    von  Orleana.     J.  GftsTwioic* 

{ /uHtor  Hutl  SfuiOft 

Jiuitfrrauvoa  Orleans.   W.  HrMiuRSYs,  {/u)iiQrnnii 

^tfMior)         ..        ,,         .»        , 
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:iMiuiuils   «tioa1d  l«   niMri^^fU  la   lUe   Advertitement  Department  l**Tli0   School  World/'  Me«trs.    MacmlUan   &  Co.,   Ltd., 
trtifl't  Street,  London,  W  C. 

FrtpAfd  Bybicrlptlon,  Incladin^  poatuje,  Bs.  per  aonum* 


MAUMil.LAN  A.NJJ  l;u.,  LIMITED,  ST,  MARTIN'R  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C 


MACMILLAN   &  CO.'S   LIST. 


JkMWB     PRIMARY    FRENCH     COURSE    (FIRST 

'■^*»TFn.n*.iui:  ,t  First  K*-aii«n ,  Gnnnnijii ,  usi-l  Kjivjri**'^^    ivlth 
I  foi   Oral  VrAriUr  au<l  rd    Mj-hAl-vf  h'.ki    V.»<'a"i,ii;;i,  >        tly 

>tK^>,       IllUrll-attHi   IjV   H.    M.    Ilil-M  K.       r|.jv%||   -.,,.,  -jv.    .,,1. 

PRIMARY     FRENCH     COURSE    (FIRST 

Fieucli,  li».stHl   nu  lUt- TiUJificikiil  of 

111   a  Cliflplor  <in  Prmie>J  f^oiinda  dmI 

Wonii  fVir  rrftelkH- iu  PiMHHiK-iirJoii, 

"trt*»   ViFtkUuitoHrn.       lly  Ortn  Sifj'M*vn,       IJluMLralwi  by 

t'rv^wji  .Hvo,  In.  (••1. 

.iCTURE    IN    COLOURS   REPRE8EKTINQ    IN- 
TdEXTS  I«  SIEPMANN'S  primary  FREHCH  course  (FIR&T 

^*'^-    -   3"*^ SENIOR     BOOKKEEPING    EXAMINER, 


THE     TEACHING     OF    SCIENTIFIC     METHO0,    AMD 

OTHER  PAPERS  OW  EDUCATION.  T,  flrri  F  \..m -rTEr,7»,i, 
(    lil  c     if  thtf  City  aiid  littlMw  of  1  s. 

uflit'iitl  ^< uily." 

A     MANUAL    OF    PRACTICAL    MATHEMATICS*       By 

FiiA^jK  Ca>(TLE,  M.LM.E.,  MecliAiilcal  Ijubomlory,  Hh^aJ  CoUcge  of 
Science,  8outli  Kena|ntf|i>ii.    Olube  8vo,  Oi, 

AN    ELEMENTARY    TREATISE   ON    CONIC    SECTIONS 

AND  ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY,  WITH  MUMEBOUS  EXAMPLES 
AND  HINTS  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  E>i.ri-ially  ili-»itiiifd  tar 
XAiv  uftv  of  Beginners  by  O.  Ualr  PirKi.ic,  MA.     Crown  Sso,  7.t*  ikl. 
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Scholastic  Agency  for  Ladies, 

6,    Holies    Street,    Cavendish    Square, 
London,    W. 


Telttsraphlc  Address:-'' TUTORESS.  LONDON.'* 


]WR.    8*    A.    TRUMANi  who  has  hud  a  Utgc 

experience  of  Uolversity  and  Educational  Agency 
work,  will  \te  happy  to  a^^ist,  gratis,  HEAD  IftSTREBSES, 
PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS  and  others  seeking  Experienced 
and  Trained  University  and  other  Qoallfled  Te&chert  <>( 
English,  Classics,  Mathematic?,  Modem  Lanjjuages  and 
Science;  also  Kindergarten,  Art  and  Music  Teachers, 
Forel^  Oovernesaea  and  M&troiii. 


j|flSISTAHT  MISTRESSES  who  are  seeking  Appoinlmtnts 
should  apply  to  Mr.  S.  A.  TRUMAN,  who  will  give  their 
applications  and  inquiries  his  prompt  and  cnreFvYl  attention.  No 
charge  of  any  kind  is  made  unless  an  Appointment  In:  ohiained 
through  Mr.  TRUMAN^S  instrumentality »  when  ihc  terms  are 
moderate. 


ProspactuSi    References,    and    Full    PartJcuiars 
on    Application, 


Mechanical  Laboratory  Apparatus 


Manufaotured  by  G.  0U8S0H8, 
TEOHMtCAL  WORKS.  MANCHESTER,  N.W* 


New  Extension  of  Works  and  OfKces,  a 
special  feature  of  which  is  a  Model  Labora* 
tOPy  fitfcwi  with  the  latest  appamtUii  aod 
exhibiting  handy  and  novel  arrangoDiGDts 
for  fixing  and  supporting  the  apparatus. 

New  WorkehopB  equipped  for  the  manu- 
facture of  TGobuical  Appliances,  Engineer- 
ing Models,  Physical  Apparatus,  Drawing 
Models,  dbc.  Large  selection  of  models  in 
SloQk. 

SOLE  MAKER  OF  PROF.  OALBYS  BALANCING  MODEL. 

a.  CUB50NS,  Uchnioal  Works, 
lot.  Gt.  Clowes  Street,  BroughtoQ,  Haocbester. 


Electric  Cars  (Id.)  from  Deansgate 

pass  the  Workri  (Great  Clowes  Street 

Car),  alight  at  Clarence  Street. 


IrlBb  Brancb^-DUBLIN:  179,  GREAT  BROHSWIGK  STREET. 

THE  LATEST  AED  BEST  yiLUB* 


Baldinc«»,  Agate  in  Metal,  Edges  and    PUne««   Levedinc   8cr« 
Plummet,  Special  Support  for  Beam,  and  Turn  Button  Tnit««d 

Lever. 
950 grm,,  eaoh  £1 1S».  Sd.  net.    tmgvm,,  each  £1 9s.  Sd.  i 
Cases  for  above  Sa*  6d.  and  lOs.  each. 

IMMi  PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO..  Lt 


5cJenllffJc  Apparatus  Makers, 


Tebphona  No.  to, 
T«legTap<hk:  Addim«  :  "Science,  Hirriilnj^tidm." 


BIRHINOHJ 


UNIVEBSITY    EXAMINATIOl 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION. 

ManaQer-Un,  E,  S,   WEYMOUTH,  i\LA.(Lutii), 
27,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

The  Institntion  prepares  Candidates  f-n*  Uuivc 
Examinations,  c&pectaUy  the  Cambridge  Hitfher  Local  i 
ALL  University  Local  Examinations,  and  for  Teacb^ 
Diplomas  imd  Medical  Exanaiuations  and  for  Schularsh^ 
It  publishes  papers  that  have  b^on  sot  in  French,  Gerini 
History,  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic  at  the  Cihmbrid 
Higher  Locai  Examination ;  also  tho  French  and  Arif 
me  tic,  with  answers. 

104  U.E.P.I.  Oandidatcs  passed  tho  C  r   '—  ' 
Local,  June,  1903,  Examination,  of  wliom  32 
18  passed  the  Oxfotd  Higher  Local,  July,  I'Ju  ,  .:.... 
5  being  in  t)ie  Fir&t  ClasB.     No  failuroa  in  this  Eiami) 
tion.     One-third  of  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  Ifl 
aod  1902  M.D,  London  Examinations  were  prepared  by  thit ' 
IriHtitution.    The  Gold  Medal  at  the  M.D.  Examination  waa* 
won  by  a  U.E.P.L  Candidate  In  1901,  and  the  M.S.  Me 
in  1893  and  1902, 


New  Editions  Just  Published. 

Guide  to  the 


1 


CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL. 

Free  to  any  candidate  for  that  Examination.     Also 

Notes  on  the  Register  of  Teaohers. 

Free  to  any  Teacher  on  application  to  the  Manage 


1.^. 


Jtmat  Balm,  Sonm  it  DANiMLmon,  LM.,  OUbtd  E.Qtu\  63-39,  Or«t  Tit<^fl6ld  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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Sixpence  Mdl 

EARiv   Volume   7s.  6d.  NaTt 


CONTENTS. 

E  COfrT£KT  AHD  METHODS  OF  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.     By  S.  E.  WINBOLT.  M.A. 

CaEMICAL  LABORATORY  BENCHES,    (niustr^xied,)     By  CHARLES  A,   KOHN»  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C 

TEE  TEJICHING  OP  ENGLISH  IN   SCHOOLS.    H.    Examinations  in  EnglUh.     By  J.  H.  FOWLER.  M.A.    . 

ACf  nSTBUCTfON  IH  SQHOOLfl.    IL    Methodt.    (Illustrateii.)    By  ARCHIBALD  H,  CHRISTIE 

■KLCCT  LISTS  OP  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY.     HiBtory.    By  Prof.    HEARNSHAW.   M.A„  LL.M. 
EAgllih  Literatare.    By  CLARA  L.  THOMSON.     Geography.     By  F.  D.  UERBERTSON,  B,A, 

TRAIKINO  OP  SBCONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES*    IL    Oxford 

MATHEMATICAL  ASSOCIATION.     (Illustrate.!.) 

4  aCW   BOTANICAL  LABORATORY*    (Illustrated.)    By  LILIAN  J.  CLARKE,  B.Sc 

lies  A8  AN  INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING:  Prof,  G.  G.  RAMSAY,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  UttD. 

BDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK  :    Rev.  Canon  BELL,  M.A 

ASaiSTANT  MASTER  AHD  THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION:    T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A. 
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Demy  Svo,  clotb,  2b.  6d.  (ree  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOE    THE    YEAB    1903, 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers:— 

1.   ^p«rs  «et  nt  BxjUtiin»iloii  td  Ttocli^rs  tw  D{ploiixuii  Mlilfltiiriiti«ri  1907. 
a.  Do,  i\o,  flo.  rK.,.UMr,^   liMjs. 

3f.   Fkpura  SAL  U  KuLfiiiiintioii  of  Paplls  fur  Cartlflcftt*''^  .  1SM>2 

i.  Do.  do,  do,  riot 

h.   Pip^rt  Hct.  At  Profe^lnTiiil  Prrtlfmluarf  ExsmitiAtfoi: 
«.  Do.  do,  do.  i',H»J 

".   Riper*  *el  jif  Lower  Fm  Ilia  Kjunnlimtiow  l'>*jj 

4.  Do  do.  ..         ..  i ,;.,.-.,  iiiU'i. 

%•  Ho«,  S,  I.  6,  and  0  nifty  br»  bA*!  ftfiiftrntijlyj  prlcP^  frw  by  poat^  7d,  each 
9et.    Ncm,  7  aitd  M,  pHc«.  fre«  by  fM)»t,  id.  cacIi  s«t. 

The  DIplofDA  P«p€ri  &ra  to  be  had  only  In  the  Culendar. 


FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89,  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


The  Autotype  Company, 

74.  NEW  OXFORD  STREET*  LONDON,  W.G. 


Permanent  Photographic  Copies  of  Famoas  Works  of 
by  the  Autotype  (Carbon)  Process. 


AUTOTYPES  of  the  Old  Masters  m  the  Great  Coi 

tinental  Galleries. 
AUTOTYPES  of  Modern  British  Art. 
AUTOTYPES    of   Works    by   Artists    of  the    Pre- 

Raphaelite  Schoof. 
AUTOTYPES  of  Pictures  \n  the  National  Gallery. 
AUTOTYPES  of  Drawings  by  Otd  Masters. 
AUTOTYPES    of    Selected    Works     from    the    Park 

Salons. 


'arm 


THE   AUTOTYPE   FINE-ART   CATALOGUE; 

Now  ready.     NEW  EOriJON. 

With  upwards  of  tSO  Miniature  Photographs  of  flotal>^6  Auto 
and  23  Tint>Block  tllu&trationt. 
For   convenience  of   reference  the  pLJhticaUoni  are  arranj 
AtphabeticaMy  under  Artists'  Namet. 
Post    tree   One    Shi)  1 1  n^. 


A   Visit  o/  IftspectwfL  U  Tnmted  to  tlie 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLER 


74,    New   Oxford    Street,    London. 


k 


WORLD   TRAVEL. 


Organised  by— 
HENRY  S.  LUNN,  M.D,»  B.Ch.,  P,B, 
W.  HOLDSWOETH  l^VNN, 
and  CONNOP  F.  S.  PBROW; 


i 


On  th«  8.Y.  "ARGONAUT."  tonnage  3,273,  h.p.  4,000.     Electric  Light.     First-claAB  OuUii 

Xo      PAILiEISTIN^E:      a,nd      JBGVPT: 

/  From    MARSEILLES   to   NAPLES,   STRAITS    OF    MESSINA, 
MARCH     2nd    I   GULF    OF    CORINTH,    PHALERON     BAY    (for    Athens).    C< 

to  ,   STANTINOPLE,     CYPRUS.    HAIFA    (for    Galilee),     JAFFA 

APRIL     llth.    I  Jerusalem),    ALEXANDRIA    (for    Cairo),    MALTA     and    back 
MARSEILLES. 


A  Forty  Days*  Cruise  for  35  guineas  and  upwards.   Rettira  Tickets  LONDON  MARSEILLES  included. 

Xo     the      A13RIATIC: 


APRIL     I2th      I  From    MARSEILLES    to    CORFU,    KLEK    (for    Metkovio,   visif 
to  Mostar),      ZARA,      VENICE,      POLA,      SPALATO,      RAGUt 

MAY     2nd.         (  CATTARO  (fnr  Gettiaje),  CATANIA  and  back  to  MARSEILLES. 


I 


A  Nineteen  Days*  Cruise  for  25  guineas  and  upwards.  Retura  Tickets  LONOOiN-HARSEILLES  locluded. 

£10    rOs.,      J511    lis.,      £13    13Bm      £1^    14s«      R01MES3      TOXJRS. 

Optional    Extenslona    to    Naples,    Florence,    Venice,    and    the    Italian     Lakesi 


Vov  full  partioulars  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston,  London, 
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CMARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers. 


A    MAKUAL  OP  GREEK    ANTIQUITIES.    By 

f*  •"         '             '  ^'    '       '    It.  U,   rrafevior  of  Llfti-ticttl   Afch.ioloj^y 

•ii  !  <.>3trr»ra,  and  Y.  B.  ^€v^'V^,  ,M-A,»  L»U.l),, 

P'  in  the   Uiiivt»r(»ity   of    Durham,      WitU 


8KV>:srKENTH  Kl'lTluN,  rully  lllu^lra^-il,  lor^.  ?;.!. 

MANUAL   OF   ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES.     By 

Wnir-   f •,  M.A.     Hi^vtm-A  hy  rrnf—or  l{,<v<-'  ■      '  -    "%r, 

U.V  I  \l,  F.8.A.,  t**sls^'l  by  I'lofHsoi  D» 

of  till'  ..    uf  l4oijje.     With  2  Photogmvurts,  vi,.  .im 

iUcwlnLUiiK  uiK  iTiust  U«*ceQi  L>iacoverit»  reliitiiJg  lo  the  lu^Mj^fa^^iy  of 


Ui 


ti  Ijn^ir  svo,  hflndMrmic  cloth,  with  '?ver  7J0  pftgM,  ptiiit«d  ou  ^pociaJly  Ihlu  |>iiper    10»,  Od.  net 


THE     MAKERS    OF    HELLAS. 

and  Keligion  of  Aocient  Greecfi.     By  £.  E.  G, 


A  Critical  Enquiry   into   the   Philosophy 


Witli  a  Fi^fMce,  Nuietf,  itnd  GoDclUflloti  by  Frajik  Byhobt  Jcvoxa,  H,A.,  UtkD.,  Prtndpal  of  BatAetd  Ba11|  Uniranity  of  DurlwiiL 

Tte  7\bM»  Miym  :-~'*Tb«  work  —  fthow*  wUJo  it^ding  of  tk&  woc1»  of  Offnn«n  »nd  Bugliflli  idlolarB. It  it  to  be  caamundod  flbr  iU  union  i>f 

fttfiroor  wilh pi^tfent  Atitl  Uborioui  tnquiiy/' 

\u  J  vi4uiiJt'«»  Urgu  ^vt>,  hjiijflHonit:  cUttln  21s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  LITER- 
ATI! RB.  For  tlie  UflM)  of  Studtiotii  &nd  0«iieiml  K«tulciit.  by 
T,  C,  OnrrrwitTX,  M.A* 


THIRD  EDITION,  crown  svo.  cloth,  sm.  <>|. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK   LITERATURE.    By 

^i^j^R    Btrok    JK\osd,    M.A.t    UtLD.      With    Appendix   on    the 
nc  QQe«tion, 


TWBXTY-SEVSNTH  EDITIUN,  thoroughly  ReriAod  and  Revrritteb.  with  many  Additiunal  Articlcfl,  feMt  tlu\iUjiboiit  With  New  Type, 

cloth,  UN.  rkl. ;    tiAirmorooco,  16b. 
T'rernf  y  by  th«  Bt'v,  A.  H.  Sayc*:,  ILA,  LL.D.    D.aL 

lADIE^S  BIBLICAL  CYCLOPEDIA;    or  Dictionary  of  Eastern  Antiquities, 

Giqgniphy,  and  Natufal  History,  Illustrativo  of  the  Old  wid  New  Testaments, 

BcsaUrully  illtutmtt^l  with  New  Plates,  ^p«cuilly  |irvi«ted  Jroiu  FhQloKmphM  af  tUo  Huly  Laod,  Maps  and  HagntviugK. 
'*AlMi9e  Muouiit  of  rresh  matter.  anU  th«  latest  r«aulu  of  Ardwologl^t  fttid  ticlenUOe  oritlciam The   Dictiouaiy  puta  m  iSuniioCft 


rmST   8ER1KS— THIRTY  SEVENTH    EDITION. 
SECOND    SBBIBf^-TKNTM    KBIT  ION, 

[ANY  THOUGHTS  OF  MANY  MINDS 

S'J**-li<c»Di  from  thf  v,iiUni;,'s  of  the  m^l  ^eh 't-raftd  Auihi^rs.     Fti-it 

-■'  •    '*•'■'  ''^    -.'T.,.^      i '..,,, ».,L..j  .i,t,j  aniilyti<TiIIy  arratiicKtl  by  LltxHir 

n,    rtoth,  and   golH,    TXi.  6d.  eacli 

jutid.  RonbtirKh<',  14m,  vtttU  vohime, 

i^-i..i--rj   .^i.i,^,,,  ,1,-. m.i....h:m-,  2U,  »«ai'h  VQlum<+. 

London:    CHARLES    GRIFFIN    &    CO,. 


THIRD    EDITION. 
In  iquirc  Svo,  ch^^ntty  [jrintoit  on  toiied  papor. 

SUGGESTIVE    THOUGHTS    OK    RELIGIOUS 

SUBJECTS*  A  H)rTiwi(:iry  .>f  guolAtion-*  hihI  .'i4'letTt'd  r;vs;»Bi?r?a 
rn>ni  tj^jarly  Ouy  I  luiU-^aiui  of  tiiu  Wst  Wriu-na,  AjumpuI  ;iiid  Moiicrn. 
('oinpih'd  jinr]  analyUcally  armngcxl  by  Huxry  SfU.rTiUkATE,  FnMeuta- 
tioii  Edition,  cloth f^legaut,  llkn.  &\,  Library  Edllloii,  Roxburghi*,  lla. 
Library  Bilitiou,  niorcx^cu  antl4|UR,  Hh. 

Ltd.,    Exeteb    SteeeTj    Sthand,    W.C. 


IMPORTANT    TO    SCIENCE    TEACHERS. 


SHOULD  BE  OK  EVERY 
LAfiOBATORY  BOOKSHEJ  F 


It  contains  nearly  600  pages 
and  over 2,000  illustrations 
printed  on  excellent  paper. 

Each  piece  of  Apparatiis 
13  indexed  under  its  several 
Headings,  thus  forming  a 
clear,  concise  and  com  pre- 
hensive  volume,  quite 
different  from  any  other 
List  of  its  kind. 


PRrCES 
REMARKABLY  LOW 


OVRJSEW 

CTOMICAL  APPARATUS 


WRITF     AT    OHCE     FOR_ 


The  most  up-to-date  List  in  the  Trade. 


Wvmry  Requiilte  for  chemical,  PHYSICAK*,  and  BACTEHIOLOGICAti  WORK  sup  pi  led » from  a  Ta&t  Tube  to  tbe 

Complete  FuriilBtifng  of  a  University  Laboratory. 


EE  8ECHm«o  35-37-HAnON\«UJ.aONDQN 

(W4lJ. GEORGE  UP  Scrccr-^  ^hQ^Roorr?^i5&  Hattoh  garden 


iOlBKCl  MAimBItS  ta%  Invited  tc  liiipoct  aud  teat  our  inatmnienU  at  onr  Show  Rooraa,  58,  HATTON  GARDEf^  (aerkcnwoll  Hold  Bud),  u» 

either  of  our  OTHER  HOUSES,  a«  follow  :— 
BIRMtNGHAM:   IM  &  160,  Grc*t  Charlua  Street  OLAQQOWi  30,  Reafrew  StrecU  0U8L1N  :   1S2,  Gi«t  Bmnswlck  StnwU 


IV. 
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DATCHELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 
FOR   TBACHBRS, 

C4ltBKBWVLL     OROVB,     B.R, 

iVinHpoi— MiM  Hfoo. 

jriMmw  0/  Mtthod—m»»  OAWtwnK. 

Otber  TeacberB  and  Lecturenk 

Pnnrld«»  ft  pr«<!tic&1    rourtA  or  profenlonftl    trftltiiDg    for  Teftchftre  in 

*     r  School*,  with  ahaadrnDt  opportunity  for  cJiim  tetcblng  In  tiic 


iHFS  i>r  i:Ji>  each,  «nd  two  of  £>\'>  etch.  t«rtAble  for 

'  .ttilr,  .ui'  orr.i>Hl  AriTiunUy  to  WoiueD  aiudentA  who 

til    »«»l'i».^Tii<#n|     !•: 

xnrtii  iii»r^  i)  Sjiociiftl  CUsseii  fltid   the 


DATCH£LOR  (400  pnplli)  &nd  other  trJ^ools. 
STXTDEiVTB    PRBPaRED    POR     THB     CAMBRIDGE    TIAGHEBS 

CiCRTiriCATK  AND  LONDON  TKACHINO  DIPLOMA. 
FREK8TUDBNT8HIP  awarie  1  anmiRllv  v,  k  Uoiveraity Onula&t«.    Alv> 
A  KINDERGARTEN  'or  the  Ex&micwtloaR  of  th« 

AUo 

A  PREPARATORY  L  ,     ,  .    ^  i   r  Inter.  ArU  or  Oftmbridffc 

Hi>$iiei  Lo-Al  Kjtan (.liar too. 

F(9<is  ;  JC15  to  i£20  *  y»r  for  non-raiidetllti, 

A  oomfortftble  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Terms  modemto. 

SPBCLAL    0OUB8ES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers   of   Pluio   mnd 
THE  lNCOKI*ORATKD 

FROEBFJ.      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
T,On\HTll    U<*klK    WFsT    KkX<»IN010S,    Lo^fI)t^^^    W. 

iR^c-iiiTruHt't  by  tU'*  LV^anl  nf  Eilnratiou  osi  a  TminJng  rojlege 

for  S^on^Rrj^  Tfdchera.) 

Chfiirmitn  o/fAf  Commiiui—tiir  W.  Mather,  M,P. 

/V^f^'^n'r— Mr.  €,  Q.  Mo.vTfcnonK,  M.A. 

S*rrft'fnf'-Mr.  ARrnt  k  <1,  8vvi*N!:.s.  M.A. 

TR.\tSING  COLLKiiK  Full  TK.\rtl  KKS.  frinrxtHti—MiAH  B,  Lawrenob. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  hrH(H>L.      {hr,d  MMfrcM— Mini  A.  Ykllasu. 

Stt»'5^'i.(*    nrf>    trftiru"!    fnr    tin.'    Ethrr-iriJitions   nf  the   Niitionftl  Fioebel 

Dnlon,  arnl  for  Ui'^  I'iiiv*^r>,iry  of  Oiiuhn<l>^c  1*eft<?h«rH'  EvjiniinftttDn,  and 

Special  Cin-s,^  m.    ii,..i,j  ni  snbjr^cts  r»e«iuifed  for  the  Cumbridge  Higher 

toeal  Ey 

TWO 
iwojrflftT:  -     .. 
have  pasc»t9ii  e^< 

Pcoepoct\u««  and 
8cl4oIarnHUi>«  ritti  >*i*  f>}iij»i|ii*'d  U'' 

LIVERPOOL  GYMNASIUM, 

MVK TLh.    St  HFl-T, 

(Tlic  flncsi  ii,  ilic  warM.) 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
For  Ladies  as  M«dkal  Gyinnastic  Teacben.  and  Sports  MifitreasMCS 
Schools  «nd  Colleges. 
LijtO'  Dir,^cear-lKEst  M.  Marsh«  N.S.P.E. 
Qualified  Teacbcrs  for  »U  Bmncbei. 
A   iborougb    training   ia   given  in   the   Bntiah,    SwcdUH,    German^    and 
American  tvstems.     The  course  i&  both  Theoretical  and  Practical,  and  of 
two  years'  duration^ 

Subjects  taken  :— AnatornVt  Physiology,  Hysncne,  MyoloKyj  Massaffe^ 
AmhuUnce,  Sick  Nursing,  Medical  Li >Tn nasties,  Treaiincni  ori)iKea»cs  and 
E>cfonDitie»  which  can  be  ciiretl  by  movements  and  manijjulatjoii*. 

Educational  Gymnaitics^  Drilling,  Fenctngt  Rowing,  Swimming,  and  all 
modem  Drills, 

Opportunity  for  Cliuw  Teaching  U  aSbrded  in  the  nutncrous  iula»^<;:>  of 
cbildren  and  adults  visiting  the  Gymnasium  daiKv     (Over  300  Pupils.) 
dTpLOMA.S  GRANTED, 
Hou«e  of  Residence  for  Students,  no,  Bedford  Street^,  S- 
For  prm[><cui>  apply  to  The  Lavw  Diwkctor, 

TUITION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

MATRIOULATIOtf,    B.A.    AND    fi.Sc.    EXAUINATIONB, 

Civil  St^rviee  AmwjtntiturTitM,  Law,  M»''lu;il  anil  iAhvr  prrliminarip-^. 
Tuiij'ji)  til  Atiy  snhji rt :  Latin,  Greek,  Frenchf  German,  ttailfftn, 
SMhematlCif  Phyales,  Ghfntlstry,  Mechatilca*  Psychoioiy,  Lo^tc, 
PoHtlc&i  Econotny,  Book^keeplnlf,  to.  Tniur^  :  ifm4uatfr«  •<[  Uxlord. 
CaniliridKet  London,  aii'1  Royal  t'Tiiv»?r3.iri<'s,  PriiPiiicii,  S€l<«nci''  Mnliihst'*, 
--Addresj*.  Mr,  J,  CitAiiLe.'^Tu.v,  B,A,,  Rur  jingtnn  rorresi^onJenoe  C<'ll«R«?- 
s   fVrHe»-!it  GrviVM,  C[ft|.4iAni  Coriiriioru  L"iiM-'ii,  ^.\\\ 

pftOP.  ADAM&ON  WILL  GIVE  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  (iliE  In 
*^  Ihft  current  Term  and  six  In  th«  Term  fotlowlniD  oit  *  THE 
HISTUHV  ur  El) I! CATION  IN  THE  ITth  CEMURV,  i*lth  spwtal 
relcTence  to  { lie  writing)*  of  t^oiiHrnuM  jind  Loeke,  The  Lechvri*s  will  b*' 
glveti  on  WtiliM**day  Ev^-ningM,  at  5,»iJ  p.m.,  commencing  on  FEBRUARY 
J4TII.  Fee  fur  the  Coiin»o.  Une  Guinea.  For  Tickets,  apply  to  tb« 
Sipcrotary,  Kmga  College',  Londtin,  W.C. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

^npiplleB  experienced  Teadtaers,  vith  UnlvnniUy  di.stinetionH   in   Claflsic-ft, 

MatheiEatlcs,   Eogllnh   Language  atid   Literature,    Hintory,     Econoiriic^ 

French,     Oermaa,  Italian  and  Science,    to    PUELIG   iJiD   PS  I  VATS 

SOHOOLE,  aa : 

(1}    ABBISTABT  MiaTRSBiBB. 

(S)    RBtlDKMT   AID  VlSITIld  TBACHERB  for  tpecial  subJocU. 

(1)    LECTURERS. 

(4)  EXAMIRBRB.  The  ExamliiAlloat  are  conducted  in  Publle  and 
Private  Schools  In  all  ■ubjccti  by  written  papere,  and  rim 
tvo!  bv  Examiner!  of  lonf  profeiitonal  ataadlnf  and  excep- 
tional experience. 

Applleatfon*  to  be  made  to  Mlsa  Grchkr,  Sec.,  48,  Mall  CbAmberB, 
Eebalagtoo^  W. 


BIRKBECK    COLLEC 

(BIRKBECK    INSTITUTION), 
BREAMS    BUiLDINGS.  CHANCERY    LANE,   I 

UIIIVER81TY    OF    LOHIJOH.— Compk>t*    Courso*   of    InBtmcl 

Examhutiionft  for  tlic  Wrlence^  Arts,  and  I^w  Degrees. 
BOIENCE  CLABBBB  in  every  Brarioh,  with  PtacHcal  Work.  Well  e 

Ubomtoriea  for  Cheriiii^try,  Experimental  Physlci,  Biology  < 

and  Botany).  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy. 
LEGTURBB  on  Political  Economy,  Commefclal  O«ography,  Oomn 

B.^nknipt<?y.  Equity  and  Convcymnclnff,  Ixwrtc^  Psychol  ogy  an4 
LATlir,  Qtf^ck,  French,  German,  Spaniiih,  Italian,  Raaaiaii,  Ihitt 

Ihh  and  Commercial  8ubj*>ct*. 
GORJOIRT  BOARD :  Lf'ciure^  aiid  Practical  Work  ia  Cbemiitiy, 

Biolo-v,  and  I*rartical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OP  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Fainting.  D< 

MfKlf'llh.^,  Lif^  CUuNea,  Wood^Carvlng*  *c. 
CIVIL  BBRViCB.— AaalatanUSurvejorof  Tkxea,  Patent  OHIoi^,  ft 
Pro^pfriuA  Frn,    QiUntiar  «d,  (by  po^  Srf,)  cm  afptkatian  to  the  S* 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOR 

{University  of  Lond^fti), 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

The  Half  Term  begins  on  Thursday,  February  18th. 

The  CttUege  provides  insfcniction  for  Students  pn 
for  the  tlniversity  of  London  Degrees  in  Arts,  I 
and  Preliminary  Medicine;  also  instruction  in  Sub; 
Genera!  Education. 

There  is  a  Training  Department  for  Teachers,  a  I 
Department  and  an  Art  Schooi  ^m 

t^tudenta  can  reside  in  the  College.  ^M 

Particulars  on  application  to  the  PrincipaL      ^B 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOI 

{University  of  London), 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Departmeflt  for  Professional  TralilDg  In  Tea( 

(Recognised  by   the   Cambridge   Syndicate.) 
Head  0/  Ute  DeparttttetU:    M188  K  ROBERTSON 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Courae  m  ' 
and  in  January. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  theExami 
for  the  Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  U 13 i vers 
London  and  Cambridge,  held  annually  in  December. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  Miss  Roberts^ 


OltlVBRSf^Y  COLLEGE,  BRIBTOL,    Sessional  > 

are  organised  for  the  Jlatrlculatlon,  PreViniinary  8cleutJf 
tnedkate  Art^,  labenEindiat«  Science,  lutjcnneihate  Divinity  (ti 
B.A,  and  B^Sc,  Depyee  Exanilnatloniiof  the  Univeraily  of  Londoi 
CambriiRe  Higher  Luteal  ExamlnationH,  and  for  the  Trminingof  8 
Tfachem.  OompoRltton  Fee  for  eafh  of  the  above  Oomnea,  MUM 
aeasloa.     Rei^i filiation  Fee  One  Gninea, 

Gomplefc  Thrw  Years"  Oonraeaar*  arranged  forClvtl,  Mining,  M( 
and  Slertriral  Engineering,  and  Gouraea  for  Btudenta  Intendiog  t 
Archiie^^ta  and  Surveyor*. 

The  CoII«<pe  I-  the  unly  Inaiittitian  in  tJie  West  of  England  w 
vidt'fl  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Currieula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Stiidentu  in  under  the  aupervialon  o 
Tutor. 

For  full  Infonnation  fiee  Ptoapectas.  wbiob  will  be  forward  o* 
application,      JAMES  RAFTER,  RcgistraT  and  Secretary'. 

CHURCH  EDUCATION  C0RP0RA1 
CHERWELL   HALL,   OXFORD. 

Etoognwd  by  Gcvtrtiment  <ts  a  Travnintj  C<ftleg€  for  ^condary  \ 

A  Re»ldeiitial  Training  College  for  Teachers  In  OoUegea  lor  Wc 
in  Secondary  Schools  for  Olrls. 

BtudeidH  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford,  Cetiibridg«,  and 
Ttracherft'  Diplumai.  The  work  of  the  College  la  carried  on  in  eo- 
with  that  of  the  Tutor*  of  the  Oxford  Univeralty  Diploma  Scbcm 

Pees  £0  J  a  year  {InolosivejH  For  prqaijjectua  and  partieiilan  o 
shipe,  apply  bo  the  FrincipaL  MIm  Ma^kenaie  Smitb. 


Rff^nftf  4to«  ilronRfy  bound  tr*  Art  X'ellum,  price  Si,  ner 

[E  CLASS-ROOM  ATLAS 

Of  PHYSICAL,    POLITICAL    BIBLICAL 
AIID   CLASfiJCAL    OHOCRAPHT. 

Jited  by  EDWARD  R  ELTON,  M.A, 

r  SchoUf  of  0:<rpLU  Chriili  Cdll«gc,  Oxfotil ;  .\>.viaitnn«   Mit'Her  in 
We11mslx»n  C6ll«gc. 

new  AtlsLi  has  been  prepared  at  %*ery  considerable 
All  the  Mop  are  entirely  new,  and  everything  pos- 

becn  done  to  have  a  work  in  keeping  with  the  times. 
ALk*  is  intended  for  use  in  the  great  Public  Schools  and 
■***  Omsa   Schcxjls  and  Colleges,    and  the  Publishers  trust 

efforts  will  be  appreciated. 

IMTAODUCTIOM. 

title  indicates,  this  Atlas  h  intended  for  leaching  pur- 
t  for  reference.     With  this  in  view,  the  points  chiefly 
«t  bate  V>een  :- 

pi-Reslly  Cl«ar  Maps. 
^^Full  tre9ini«nt  of  pbytical  fe»(ur«&. 
id^\  ftnfc*  Mf  charu  uf  climate   th«t  i4mll  be  ample  for  icbool 

purpu§ei. 
eli-CU«stcal  jind  Bibtical  map6  ibai  »ball  iuffict  for  the  need*  of 

»  Fifth  Form, 

Pt9$ptitttSy  wiik  List  of  Afaps  and  afker  deimis^ 
sent  9ft  apptkaiion^ 


V.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Limited, 

Vorkt,  Easter  Boad,  ft  20  South  Saint  Andrew  St, 
Edinburgh. 
T  Paternoiter  Square,  London,  BO 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  PENNY 
OUTLINE   MAPS. 

THE  AUTOGRAPH  HAND-MAPS 

An  entirely  new  and  improved  Series,  a  special  feature  of 
which  is  the  insertion  of  hill-shading,  thus  showing  clearly  the 
configuration  of  the  land  :  a  valuable  addition  to  any  pre\'io«s 
puhlication  of  this  kind.  The  Maps  are  printed  in  dull  brown, 
and  arc  so  arranged  that  additional  matters,  such  as  distribution!^, 
&c.,  &Cm  can  be  iniroduced  and  shown  in  a  graphic  manner. 


THE   FOLLOWING    MAPS   ARK   NOW   READY: 


BritiHh  lilea. 

South  America. 

The  Danube  Lands 

England  and  W&les. 

AuBtralaaia. 

The  ^gean. 

Scotland. 

Greece. 

The  Levant. 

Ireland. 

Italy, 

the  Nearer  Eaat. 

Europe* 

France. 

India* 

Asia* 

Spain. 

United  States. 

Africa* 

The  Netherlands. 

South  Africa. 

Horth  America. 

Central  Europe 
Hew  Zealand* 

BHtlah  Columbia. 

OTHERS 

ARK   IN   ACTIVE   PREPARATION. 

1 

Note  the  AddrcM  : 

The    Oxford     Geographical    Institute, 

Darbtshlre  &   Stand  ford,   Ltd., 

KEMP    HALL.    OXFORD. 

T«le£ranii :  "  MAPS,  OXFORD."  T*l«plioD«  Ho.  0993. 


%\\t  Student 


THE  NEW  MONTHLY 

fOB  TEACHERS  ARD  STUDEHTS. 

'*  Vt^iU,  we  hope,  secure  support/' 

—Atktfuntm, 
"Thiftbrigbt  litUe  magaiint."— ^*^i*c<wr/^w. 

**An  attractive  periodical. ' 

—Httii/ojc  Otmwtimm, 
'*A  smart  \\tl\tm<inlh\y.'^—DuntfuC&uritr. 
"  Thil  tastefttlly  prepared  Utile  journal/' 

**  We  with  Tk€  Student  welL" 

— Attuittttf  and  LtitratMrt^ 

"  An  "    Ar>d  interesting  periodicnt. 

tienl,  convenient    iit   farmt 

.^  1.1,  and  evcelkivtiy  fitled;" 

—Hath  Chr&nicit, 

No.   5   NOW    RBADT. 


2d.    By  Post,  2|.    Annual  8tib..  2/6.      | 
Student  Ofnce:  FISHPONDS,  BRISTOL. 
mkWkx  8IMPKIN,  MARSHALL  k  CO. 


TWO    NOTABLE    SHILLING    MANUALS, 

Special ly  prepared  for  Senior  and  Evening  Continuation  Ctassa*. 

COMMERCIAL   ARITHMETIC. 

A  LnMFLETb:  MANUAL  OF  APPLIED  AltlTHMETIC. 
jm  Pages,  crown  8vo,  prlcw  ONR  SHILLING.     With  Aniwcra,  It,  M, 

What  an  Iniptctopsaya:— "  Written  with  the  iirnio*to«-e»nd  witht 
tlioninj,'h  ktun*  Ifd,  i!  of  th«  subject     It  \%  a  raiiit«(l  Arithmi'tip," 

What  Teaoheri  «ay ;— '*  It  Ik  an  up-todite  ArithiMeUf.  RT>d  a  *plendlrl 
rHr*'n'iict''l>.>>k.  "  "Thin  b  a  flmt-rate  bcnik."  "  The  Uiok  is  >rot  upon 
Ihonniiiljlv  I"r»ctic*l  lti!(}«,  .  ,  .  i*  a  iriJirvel  of  {:hMpn«!ii«.'  "lliebook 
BbiiutjilH  III  Hitf^ful  1]li]t««tirj  ftldst^  short  metlKKlH,  and  hnlpful  tableH." 

Mrhmt  ihe  Pr«it  iftyi:— ^' .  .  .  Hi«^  bocik  in  %\\  iiiiTTiente  Imprtrveineut 
upon  any  Sclnxd  Arirhmetlc  of  a  jilinJUr  pricp  that  Iraa  yet  coujp  under 
our  tirjllce,"  "This  BrtnilrnblA  tii^iiunl.  TUt?  little  book  bre»tlies  tbf 
Hpiril  or  CA*?  pjr*fcJwi^  ,  .  .   rtii*  aplenflid  liltis  book. 

A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  cipmr  and  coxijpr^li«iiAive  mccount  of  ail  the  Ocmiilrlei  of  the  World, 
their  PliyHira!  Ft«atur«s.  Political  Siib-Divi»,i*»n»t,  IndnKtriejt,  urd  Com- 
mercial r»'l»tinT(hhi|M.  8jM*ciHl  proinUiKucp  i'*  klw^w  to  Qreat  Brltnln 
mill  the  Brltlah  Empire  and  tn  thoi>«  Induitrlal  and  Commercial 
Countries  which  i.l>*]iiniid  lre*tin«*ril  in  accordaiifiH'  wnh  thi»ir  imx 
porUace.  The  NtatixticN  Iti  twpulatifiii  and  tMHtin  ertf  and  prefteiiTdny 
devehjpinent^  have  be^D  drawn  from  the  latast  av«iLahle  Mjiirrew. 

It  cnntaiiiM  1«  nicely  CiJl'*tiriH!    fllat>f»    wpwtally    edited    for    tliin 

volume  by  MbHtin),  W.  &  h.  K.  Joh(«»toi«.  and  aho  a  full  compleii^ent 

of  Hliagraii)^  and  map*  in  b1ack-and.Mhit«»  llu!  latter  of  which  ought 

to  bo  foimd  af  special  help  where  tnop-ilrftwjtig  1h  encouraged. 

Strongly  and  handsomely  bound*  price  OHE  8HILLIMO. 

What  the  EduOBtlonal  Wewa  iayii-'^Not  too  large  in  «l/.e   It  la 

iieverthele:**  a  marvel  of  closely- packed,  wellarrangod,  gtjOicrapliical  la- 

fomiatloii,  made  all  tbe  rleartr  to  the  pnpil  by  the  judldoua  use  of  two 

aiie*of  type.     We  coiiRMer  thia  one  of  the  v«rj'  beali  gaofEiaphieal  tert- 

book«i  for  the  upper  cla^^ses  of  «clioola  that  it  haa  fkllen  to  a i  to  examine. 

OLIVER    &    BOTD.   Edinburgh. 
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WilRMlWO. 

Imervc    that     thr 
^       KegulaiMr  of 
Iliim<er,    IJody     of 

HnocI  are   <>//  ^i%- 
ncily  itampecl 
in  tl)e  meul 

Smiti«    &    Co., 

Kewart  of  imtta- 
tion*,  ihal  do  nol 
contain  the  e^seD^ 
ti.^)  feature  of  ihi* 
burners  success. 

|*"NatU«k  say*:— 
ConvrntenL  The*e  Utile 
uttboD^itc  to  liiat,  hut  :il 


MARBLE  REDUCED 

TO     QUICKLIME     IN 

10  MINUTES 

NEW  BLJIBT  BUHBER   BUR- 

HBR  AND  ItllKieT  FURHAGB. 

Wc  niftkc  tiie<ie  in  two  %\tts  at 
prei^eni,  i  and  i  ui.  and  the  uriccs 
are -Burners  onlf,  1/B  and  tl^; 
complete  wub    Furniice,  4/1  and 

The  con«uinpiluM  of  gas  U  the 
•Attie  SiS  with  »n  ordinary  Hun  sen, 
bui  the  hcAE  deritred  U  three 
I  Hues  a*  greatf  and  a  number  of 
I  interesting  ex^Hineni^  c-.in  be 
peTforined  with  them.  vrbich 
have  unly  1>een  prjs^tt.lc  licfure 
rtiih  very  expensive  furnaces, 

lit  urt  the  SOLI  MAKERS. 

*  Thf  cocnUinatton  ol  funrao:  and  liurticr  Is  very 
(furnAces  arc  not  onky  ti^eful  for  reducing  calcium 
-o  Miork  very  w.rfl  in  fusiort  tx^Krin'icnt'S." 


BREWSTER,    SMITH    &    CO., 

a,  GROSS  8TR£ET,   FIKSBORY   PIVEHEMT,  LONDON. 

Makers  and  Importer*  of  every  description  of  Scientific 

Apparatus  and  Chemkalc. 

LABORATORIES    FITTED    AID    FURNISHED    THROUGHOUT. 

AfparatuK    /.ist  (Utt  pf  prini  at  /fffStnf. 

MURET-SANDERS' 

GERMAN  DICTIONARIES. 


Muret-Sanders'  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary 
of  the  English  and  German  Languages. 

Unabridged   Edition.      4  vols.,  royal  Hvo,  half 
calf,  £4  4s, 

Used  in  all  Goventment  Officer  and  Libraries. 

Huret-  Sanders'  English  -German  and 
German-^EngliBh  Dictionary  for  Schools 
and  General  Readers. 

Abridgment  of  the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionarv.     In 
2  vols.,  8vo,  half  ciilf,  16s. 

Murat-  Sanders'  English  -  German  and 
German-English   Pocket  Dictionary, 

For  quick  Eeference   and    Conversation.      1   vol., 
16mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


LONDON  : 

H,  GREVEL  4  CO,  36,  King  Street,  CoYeDt  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  AOADEMV  0 

ANO  ROYAL  0QLLE6E  QF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINAT10KS  IN  iUSlG.  ,       J 

Patron— }{\S    M  A.I  EST  V    THK     KINO.      W 
rrwWirjil— H.FLH,    The   PKrwris  or  Walks,    K.O. 

Local   Centre  Examimationt,    held  tnniully  In   March 
ar  all  Centra,     In  I/iadon  und  a  fpw  Suburban  Oenlreji,  they  a 
November  aud  Dpceiiibur,  ma  well  ftx  March  and  April       (See  flj 

School  Eitami nations,  held  three  tiiuoa  a  year,  vh„  March 
June  mid  July,  •ijtl  October  and  Novismber.  Butritfli  for  the 
ExaininstioiiH  cloiit'  May  13tb,  l^S.    (See  SylUbim  E.) 

Spftcim^n  Theory  Papers  set  in  the  Local  Centra  niid  8eh< 
hiatloosof  I8t»6  to  I9i)l  inclualve,  can  Ij*!  obtain«(i  on  appUett 
Cnntnil  Office,     Prle*5  S^L  per  not,  t>«r  y«*r,  p<JBt  free. 

The  Board  ^vm  aiiDualJy  Six  BxhlbltioDK,  tenable  for  two  y«i 

Oopiea  of  Byllabtuea  A  ftnd  B,  and  all  information*  will  b 
atiplicfltioii  to— 

Jamcr  Mcift,  5«rT(ary»  H,  Hanover  SqTiarp,  Lor 

Telegraphic  AddnNs--'*  Asaocia,  Londi>n." 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TBJLCE 

Under  the  manajfement  of  a  Uomnaittee  appointed  by  the  Te««la 
College  of  PreceptorB,  Heftdmlatt«iaea'  Ai9»o«lation,  AaBOcia 
ABBiKtant-MlstreaieM,  and  Private  Schoolji'  Aetiiociatloii 
Add f«t$— 74,  Qowcm  Bthztt,  LowpoKj  W.C. 
Btgutmr^UinH  AUCB  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

ThlB  Agency  ban  tweu  esUbUaheci  for  the  parpoae  of  enabllni 
la  IlLd  woric  without  unn^cfttsary  co#t.  All  fee«  have  then 
cralculat^d  oa  the  lowest  basi*  to  cover  the  working  enwoaei 

HeadiuistreMea  of  Public  and  Private  Sehoula,  and  Parenti 
To&o:lier«^  or  Teftcfaeni  aeeking  appotntmenca,  are  IsTitod  to  ap 
Agency. 

Many  Qradttatee  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Bohoola  and  PrtvatM 
Vbtiting  TMchers  for  Muj»io,  Art,  and  other  special  eubjecti 
Teachers  of  varioun  ijationalltkH ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Te 
on  the  ii^ater,  and  every  end«avoar  te  made  to  lapply  sniti 
datei  for  any  vacancy, 

School  Partoemhipa  and  Transferi  are  arranged. 

Office  houn — 9.9/0  ».m.  to  AvSO  p.m.  Hon  re  for  inteotewi 
10.30  a.!n.  to  1  p,ixi.,  and  t  p.m,  to  S  p.m.  ■  WedciesdAys  to  L80 
wh«n  tlie  olflice  ii  ctoeed. 


pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACJ 

^^  15,  Craven  SraEET,  Chaking  Citoss,  W,C 

{TtUgrAphic  Addrtss — "  Ditvaskalos,  Low  don.*'} 

Canducced  by  Misi  Louisa  Brooch,  1at«  Registrar  of  the 
riuijdj  formctly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union, 
Training  and  Registration  Society,  &c. 

Misa  BwouGB  supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  < 
Teachera  for  Public  High  Schools  arid  Private  SchooU,  Vtsitini 
of  Sp«x^  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c.,  as  well  i^  £ 
Foreign  Govemesaes  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effeci 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MAS 

83,  Southampton  Strert,  Bloomsdurv  Square,  W,< 
TaiKaRAMii ;  *' Kducatorio,  l^NPnu." 

^r^jfm^^REV.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.(C*ntab,) 

Low  cummissions.     Liberal  discount. 

Headrtiaskiers   having    vacAnciei   on    their    staJfs   and    Asalsta 
seeking  appointments  are  asked  to  communicate  with  Ihe  R^GtSTI 

Office  hourst  lo  a.m.  lo  5  p.m. ;   Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m. 
generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  special  appointment. 

With  30  Origiiial  ll]iistTBtion«.     Price  as,  od. 

The    HYOIBNB    of   the    MOUTH 

I  §uLde  to  the  Preventloa  mnd  Control  of  Dental  Dt» 

By  a  DENISON  PKDLBT,  LD.aEng,,  F.R.C.S.EdJ 
Duutal  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Bunpital,  Southwark. 

«¥    THE   SAME    ATTHnn. 

Th«    DISEASES    Of*    CHILD RBNS    T: 

Well  IlluHtTateiL     Price  T*.  <*\. 
8KGG  h  CO.,  '2851  atid  291,  lli^gMit  Street,  Loridon,  1 


THE      SCHOOL       V7*OK/XjID. 


Cl€Ji.XtO£Si 


Parf«       

Half  F&i(o«  or  C0I1111111 


FOR 

£5  10    0 


I  Quapter  Page,  ©r  Half  Caluinn, 


a  17    e         i  One  Eighth  Pag«i  of  QuAPter  Column 

Suiallt^r   @[iacej|  pro   rfttn.        T«rm«  for  Series,  uf  InsciLions  ota   Avphf"''ti'^»i- 
Advertf«iQinf>'ntii   should    be    atldre.SHed  to    the    Advertiiement    Department,     "The    School    World/'    Meaira.    Macmillan 

Pr«pa1d  Babicrlptlon,  iflcludiiig  poitage,  8a.  paf  aanuca. 


St.  Martini  Street,  London,  W.C. 


£1 
0 


&   C 


r 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  ST.  MARTIN'S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


A 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


1 


be  iiffled  in  Fnr*  Parts,  \^  e*ch.     Hdw  Ready,  Part  I*,  Ezper- 
Innflntal  Geometry.     Prtce  Ib. 

ELEMENTARY    GEOMETRY 

iPRACTlCAr.    ANI>    THEOUKTICAU 
GGoi>ritir.M.A-,  Senior  Mathpi.i  ki  u  il  MiLAterat  WiniUetilMr  Colte^  ; 
A.  W.BiDiKisii.  MA.  Fellou  iftstp,  C*u»brl<lgc,  AwUtant 

l^iire  Crfjvm  svo,  [m^  ,,  prtct!'  Ms.  rW. 

Vfitumm^  Vol.  T.  (Sxprritutijiui  i  Vit4ir«ft.  uri'l  Mooks  I.  nnA  tl,), 
'.ia,  ;  Vol.  ir.  (lUx-k^  III.  ikh.t  IVj,  J-. 
IStTOTHB  BXAttPr  P^  tf>w  READY,  PBIGB4d., Pott  Prt*. 
A  iratit»n* 


the  BxAmitiatlfxnft  of  thti  ColU^t  nt  Prw^ptom,  IUh  Et^Uk- 
of  ib0  Ctvll  Senloo  Ot>inniii<«ion  (Aniiy   aitid    Navv  Kiitranrr- 
liitton).  Ac. 

PITT   PRESS   SERIES,- New   Volumes. 

8ttbJ«:tji  for  r»rnbh<iy;r  L-x'al  Ex&inifiatioiis  r>»itcember,  hn>K 

KEN  1L WORTH.    Edited,  with  Introductioit  end  Note«, 
byJ>  a.  Fi.trmtii,  M.V,  Ernmnnunl  College,     2s.  i>i. 

[Juniorg  <tnd  Semiors. 
KeM[LRJIU8CM,-DA8  JARR  1013.  Edited  by  J.  W.  C^htmkll, 
1.A.J  }>Ufm  ar,-i  Tut-or  of  Christ  -  €olle;;e,     2a.  [.sVtiior*, 

THE  CAMBRIOGE  BIBLE  FOR  S€H00iS  AND  COLLEGES. 
•iP*J  &f«*r /*>r  rhr  AVir    T^^fomrnt  -F.  H.  Cuahk,   It.  I".,   President  of 

Qwta:^' L'4jltf»g^,  •-'Hill bridge,  anil   NijrriHinn  rnirrssr>rof  l-HvltHty. 

fHISSCOND  EPISTI.E  TOTHE  CORINTHlJIflS.  BdiiM 
bf  A  }\injiEH,  >tA  ,  IhV.,  doiuetidie  Muiitvr  uf  Uuivoraily  CDllege, 
DurlLtni ;  fonntttly  Feilo^v  Jiiid  Tutur  ol  Trinity  < -olIeKe,  Oxftird. 
U  fid.  ttet 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES, 
TBI  SECOND  BPISTLE  TO  THE  GOBI NTff  IAN S.    Edited 


DEMOaTHEMES.  On  the  CROlHrN.  Kdlt^t  hy  William 
Watsu?.-  GooLfWi.'J,  Ihiiu  hhAK  Acid  D.Ch.,  BUot  PmfM»or  of  Grepk 
Lltemtufp  (KnjBritu»>  In  Harv^ird  Uuiventlty.    8<*bool  EdiLiun.  Crown 

SOPHOCLES.     CEDIPUS  COLONEUS.    Willi  •  Gomm<-t>tAr^. 

Atmdi^l.'d  from  (he  lj*iye  KdiLion  -jI  Sir  ILicuakp  C,  *Jkmb,  by  K»  K 
^inrKKiiR^Jif,  Litt.L*,,  l^U*  FMlow  tnid  AMklaiit  Tutor  of  Biiin«inin*l 
Coll«»SP»  Tarobriiigi,     Cruwii  Hvo,  ♦*. 


COMPOSITIONS  and  TRANSLATION r. 


r'liolvir  I 


I J    fMrriM.'r[y   -T    'I'viiiity    *"' 


Hmkry 

:  Wnu 


CtiAIll.K^   FlNr  II    Mjia'iN, 

Srliiilar  th  tilt'  liiivrr  ■! 
BM7«rn«''ii   Mt'dAlliiit   > 
JS«t3'l',»tli:.     With  Pi 
fViiubridj^e,  Hwd  51 
ttlltH   by   H.   H,    Hi 
Crowu  HVO.  »ji.  fVj.  net. 

BOOK  OF    ENGLISH    POETRY  FOR    THE  TOUNO* 

Arran^H'*!  for  Piepamtiiry  ani  Klainrritary  ^SrlirvoU  by  W.  H^  Wnot*. 
WAiif,  rrof('-*!ioi  of  Kdncitiou  in  the  U)ihenilly  of  Livri  jjuol.  E^tra 
fca;*,  svi>,  "J».  {tmvieifiiif'nii;^ 

SECOND  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY  FOR  THE 

YOU  NO.  ArniB((«d  for  Secondary  ami  High  HcIio*>Ir  by  W.  H. 
W(K»DWAfti7.     Extra  fcap.  fivo,  1£m,  [lmm€diat»lp 


THE   REVISED  VERSION-SCHOOL  EDITION, 

THE    GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO    ST.  MATTHEW.     Tttt; 

H<"Vi>ti1  V^-r^kin.     Kditr-.l,  witti  .S'..i»'pi  fur  tho  use  nf  SrIiwjU.  by  ru»v. 

A.  r,Miri,  M.A.      With  Him-   MiM':-,      1-.   '-.'l.    tH>'. 

"TlifliJuwt  appjvive'l  1'  ! 

in  th*  lip]  will  lid  note*  ;    I  .• 

three  artist  if  fjiiftpB  in  cor  [  i    t^ 

for  itt*  eliHi>;ariffl  fLs  for  its  huh  nuulity."- ;5t;iu-".jj.  VV  '^uu.', 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK.  U'Wiacxl 
Version.  EJilcrJ  by  Sir  A.  F.  Honi,  IJart.,  M.A.,  and  Mm.  Maiiv 
Cbitty.     U.  <r,,l,  not. 

(Annotated  Eilitions  of  th«i  Ucvis^d  V«*rffion  of  St.  Lnke»  St  JoTm^  and  the 
AcH  of  tlie  AfK>Ht!('A  ure  in  ptt^paratloii.) 


London :   C   J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambrtdge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane, 


READY    FEBRUARY    15. 


THIRD  ft  CHEAPER  EDITION  I4th  ThouBand),  REVISED 
THROUGHOUT   &   MUCH    ENLARGED. 
Ik  Pott  4tOf  4a.  nett 

B      A   Guide   to   the 
Best   Historical   Novels 
and  Tales. 

By    JONATHAN     NIELD. 


'Ir.  XlaWl  btii  givfin  os  ■  j^ood  piece  of  work,  for  whicli  a1)  Uiveri  of 
*^l«4al  "Mvels  afid  all  t-^ncherrt  of  history  in  hcIhtoIa  should  be  grot<»fal. 


TestliiK  and  wf'll'Writt*^Ji  introduction,  as-  iw^M 

ifT  article!*  and  boulfa  oiii  tlif  siibjert.     .     .     . 

.  -,  one  for  boy  It  and  otje  for  ^jirin,  st-c-ni  to  «» 

Ito  ^.-i  very   ti-  Ji  r  il.     Mr.  Kieiit  haa  our  very  beat  wi**h«iii  for  his 

V*— Journal  or  KducatlOTi. 

'  I  IxuL:  !^  (ji'li-i.'Ti>ftlib>  fur  sill  t^acberft  who  ^jelii've  Sn  the  educft- 
tjr.ji.     It  contains  an  inti^rejstinii  ietroductiow, 
»<Hik>'  lii-itortcal  noveU  and  t;tl«'S,  sui^tifj+tivi*  courifijii 

<J*»di  ,   _     _^  ^     ,!,  and  an  oxt4?(i-»lvc  biblio>:ruphy  of  the  aubject. 

"<^i  Vr.  NMd  doiM  liol  a|jEH>&r  to  Im  himst-lf  &  uaeber,  or  priuuu-ily 
^'<*»*M  lu  cslti^tiou,  ht  dliplayH  confide mblp  inj^tjjjht  into  the  needs  of 
^ItdbViMd  •howa  acqnalnUDCft  with  various  M.lucjitJonal  bonka  and 
P^^  Which  TBOuid  naturally  !>e  out^idu  the  ken  of  Xhc  mere  literary 
**^  .,    Wf  heartily  coniruf  nd  the  book  to  otjr  readwrn  ;  it  combines 

••  eiisdlM]<'«»  of  a  iis«'fnl  work  "if  rnfivrente  and  4  dainty  gtft  bfwk  in 
^'^^ttitsnonJlnary  d«gre<^- '--^f^hool  World* 

it(T«  and  lucftiL    Discrttnniating  inlrotltntion.'— Idlucatlonal 


*1V  ilia  of  tli«  book  la  •  good  one,  and  worked  out  with  nmcb  care.' 


Uukn:  EL&IN  MATHEWS,  Tigo  Street,  W. 


A  POPULAR  BOOK  AT  A  POPULAR  PRICE* 

Messrs.  Smithy  FAdrr  it  Co.  have  lihwisurc  in  annouficing 
the  publication  <m  Fabrimry  1st  of  a  Popular  6s.  Edition 
OP  Mr,  Sidney  Lee's  LIFE  OF  QUKEN  VICTORIA. 

The  pubHsbers  believe  that  the  new  Edition  of 
Queen  Victoria's  biography  Is  pecMllQ^rty  well 
adapted  for  a  School  or  College  Prize-book^  and 
that  It  wtlJ  help  to  ailmuiate.  especially  in 
yountf  men  and  wotneD  who  are  completing 
thetr  Eduoatlon,  an  Intelligent  Interest  In  their 
Country's  affalra. 

Queen  Victoria :  »  Biography. 

JJy  t^ji'NKY  L£i..  E'lttf»r  i4  tht>  "  Ihrtnniary  of  National  Bi-vriiphj'/' 
Nfcw  KDiTniN.  With  rortrait*.  Mfti>,  iitnl  Fae^lmilit  Udtftr,  Cr.  »vo»(58, 

AcADRMV.— "  PerliBpa  do  book  of  ita  kind,  dealing  with  u  gr<*t  pt^rson* 
allty  and  a  (fn*t  pcrio*!,  and  publiah^d,  aa  It  were^  in  the  heart  of  that 
]K'riodt  hfc!*  ev«T  bc«n  so  nimpte,  no  (^Lk,  mi  lVe«  from  excessive  adulalloo 
vt  petty  gossip/' 

AlBo  by  Mr.  SIDNEY  LEE. 

STUrji;?nr'»  Epition  or  Sidxkv  I.f;ii't»  '*  la^E  ok  SiuKK4i*Kaiiit." 
With  n  Fhuto^'ravnre  Piute  und  I  PttU-pagft  llluKtralioDif.    Cr.  Svo,  2»,  <5d 

SHAKESPEARE'S    LIFE  AND    WORK  : 

Being  an  Abridgment  Chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Students  of 
»*  A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare." 

"Mr,  LeeV  little  v<ilutiit*  c*]i  h*^  ini"*t  conllilt-ntly  reconjniPndcd,  not 
only  tOHtudmitj*.  bni  h*  nil  wh*  wl^li  tohav(>  at  hand  a  thoroughly  iniat- 
worthy  work  of  reference,  '—Ijailv  News, 

Also  A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

jf  Hhitii^'-^jji-iiM',  a  1*01  trail  of  (ha 
a  of  Shak^^jiearc's  krmnu  Jslj^riu* 


K'svnrH  EtoiTiov,  Wjttt  3  Pi^rtTflits 
Earl  of  S^jiilhainpt'Mi ,  niid  F\i*.Hiiriil< 
tures,     l^itKrt  rr.twrii  '6\*\  In.  tid. 


And  the  Library  Edition,  id  1  Volume,  with  6 

rhotngravnre  Portralta,  1  CotoureiJ  Plate,  and  84  [Ihuitratlozis  and 
l-^acsinjiIeK  in  tbcTexL     M^Hlium  Svo,  H5«- 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO..  16,  Waterloo  Place, 


Vlll. 
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Whittaker^s  Educational  Books. 

First    French    Book. 

Aocording  to  tho  "  New  Method  "  of  Teaobing  Modern 

Iii^aguages. 

By  DUK'CA?f   MACKAY.  M,A-,  ami  F.  J.  CURTIS,  Ph.D. 

wail  44  ninirtrktkons. 

Large  fidltton,  wltti  BnglUti  Exercises*    '2^,  nr^U 

Small    Edition,  with    Abridged   Gramznar  and  virlthoyt 

English  Exercises,    in.  txi.  uoi. 
Teachers'  Notes.    *A.  r^ct. 

Subject  Wail  Picture.    Oototimi,  for  nm  frith  stvovc.    m  id.  by 
Miiu,     McniiitvU  on  RoUr»m.     ftn.  net. 
Prof,  W.  Virr.>n,  M»rtiMrg  I'filveniily,  say*  ;— "  1  wish  tlilN  eitrellwuL 
book  ill  tbo  «u4aiii^^  und  :itib««>4|u«tit  luUUotm  sil   tH»  muccmah  wliicli  it 

'*A  rjLptul  fvp'>salon  of  t)io  |irlno!p1e»  of  the  reformers  in  moitem 
UlQg[«i«i;iLi  tviichfug/  — Jourital  of  l^tucniiom, 

**  Provide*  th«  most  complotft  net  or  App.'imtt}^  for  th«  prseUco  of  f  hr^ 
*  Ntwr  ^ethofl  *  thut  we  have  yet  aeeii  Iti  u  mhhW  text  IkkjU. '— fViutnimn* 


Practical    Chemistry. 

ON     THE     HEUBETTC     MBTflOD      OP      SOIENCE 
TEA^CHING. 
▲   Iiaboratory  Oourse    for    use    ia   Beoondary   and 
Teohaionl    Sohoola. 
By  WALTJCtl  HAHHIS,  M.A.,  Ph.D, 
rriiiclp&l  of  the  HutherUntI  Tt^rhnical  frmtittit^,  LonKtnn. 
VoL      I.    Measurement,    u. 
VoU    II.     Exercises  and  Problems*    u.  o<L 
Vol.  III.    Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,    i^,  *ui^ 
''The  PtporiTrtents  art  JiUiD»;rou»,   fihnjilOi   nml    Mitjj^r^illvBt   atirl   w«ll 
ftdlspted  for  a  •i'lliQ'^l  labonilory,  an<l  thcru  nre  many  thiti^:H  tvhitish  will  Uf 
foawl  of  value  to  tin"  t^achor  as  wfll  ii»  to  llie  j«ltid«nt/'— ,\V*/iirf, 


* 


I 


AtttgewAhlte  M4]«hen.     Von  Lrnwio  Dcchbtkjn*     With  iTitro- 

duct  ton,  Nore^.  Etercis-t's   In   HQlrnnnIatlon,  and   s  VocAhulary,  by 

P.  Shaw  JKFFRfcv,  JLA.     1j».  6d. 
Scbtllere   Jugendjatire*     Von  Fr4Mz  Hon>M4ir.      fCttltisd,  with 

JijtrfcJucHon,  Noei^s  and   Vocabulary,   by  W.   Hambv  CrumI",  M.A. 

la.  {kl. 

A  School  Oeography.  By  Chahls^  Bird,  B.A.,  P.Q.S..  Hea<l 
Mat)t'«r  of  The  >I  ith^iiuticttl  Schcxd,  RocheMter  With  Sketch  Map* 
ami  DiJinrutii^,     in,  lUJ, 

Elementary  Mathematios.  Aririirn^'tic,  fiuctid,  Alfrebm.  Oy 
J.  L.  S.  Uatt.jn,  M.A.,  and  Q-  Boul,  llA.  i!;*.  fltK  With  Aiiiswen^. 
as. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  An  Intr'xlactorf  CoTira«  of 
PraoticAl.  B>  J,  KJ10I5JALU  AsiiwoRTfi,  M.SIc.  (VicL).  F.Phyn.tt. 
?s.  I'hI. 

The  School  Calendar  for  1991.     A  Randhook  of  ScUr)lar*hlp«, 
Exiintrutuirii},    aii>b     Kcliiiitttuiiii.        .*it?veiiteetmb     Vear    of    I&aue* 
Prica  U.  net;  po^t  fro*?  U,  31. 
*'Thc  biok  U  full  nf  iurrnniirt  m,  Mich  as  Is  often  and  much  ii«e<led  by 

teach<'r$  and  n^'iardianii,  aud  tha  arrnagf^int^ut  of  m&tC«r  b  coaveoletit. 

— jltfctiwrstm. 


IDdaoationfLt    Catalogue    post   free. 
WHlHAKEa  &  CO..  WHITE  Um  ST..  PArERNOSTEff  ^.,  LONDON,  EX. 

CRCESUS. 

A  Classical  play  in  Euglishi  ftdftpted  from  Herodotus, 
Buitftble  for  perfonuanco  by  boya'  or  girla'  schools  or  Dramatic 
Societies  id  men*st  or  women's  colleges. 

Nine  principal  pauta  (men).     Performance  takos  about 
1}  hcdir^. 
CR^SUS-— New  volume  io  Carpet  Playa*  M,  only. 

Xt*  9.  JOHNSON,  4,  J&dan  a«.^  Aael|»lml. 


I  CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 
WITH    THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 
Rerlsed,  Corrected,  and  Augmealed  by  a  Hember  of  tia 
UHiverslty  of  Cambridge, 
Post  8vo»   Cloth,   Price  7s. 
THE  STATIO^fKRS■  COMPANY,  STjixioxKits'  Hjll,   Londow. 


DAVID   NUTT, 

&7    and    SB,    ILiOMO    ACRES- 

Three    New   Parts   in 
NUTTS    SHORT    FRENCH    READERS. 


N 


3.    ALPHQNSE   DAUDET,   Contca   Cholais.        Edited! 

Us  A.  W.  |1<jils:hton,  A-^.^KUtit  Ma^tUr  i*t  Rt'iilxin  .School. 

No  6.    ERCKIIANN-CHATR[AH,-LaP6ch6  MiracaleuteJ 

and  other  Stories.     f-Miiod   by  K  H.   Au.im.^,  A.*si*tiint^ 

Miis".»ir  nl  vlie  I'liy  of  Loti'ion  Srhrwj]. 

No.  9.  L,  GARNERAY*— Yoyagei,  Aventiires,  et  CombatiJ 

8«l«ete<l  Episodes.      Edit^i  i,y  a,   vv.   lif,NM«,  A»tiwi*iitJ 

Matfler  al  Mtincheft^fT  GniOiinar  Schuul. 
Til  is  Seriea  under  the  General  Editorship  of   Mr.   de  V.J 
PaveN'Payne»  Author  of  '*  French    Idioms  and  Proverbs/^ 
hojies  to  meet  two  needs ;  (a)  to  supply  senior  pupils  with 
specimens  of  certain  standard  French  Authors  at  a  small 
price,  (b)  to  supply  junior  pupils  with  suitable  term  ReaderSpl 
Each  Reader  will  conBist  of  about  36  pp.  of  t<>xt.      It  wiE| 
hav€%  a  short  Introduction  g^iviug  a  few  details  of  the  Author't 
life  and  works,  with  Bpecial  reforouce  to  the  partioiiJar  boolf 
in  question  ;  and  short  notes  on  grammar,  and  on  the  g© 
graphical,  historical,  and  literary  allustons  of  the  text.    Long^ 
grammatical  discussions  will  be  avoided  by  referring  to  &tauj 
dard  vvorks  where  those  who  desire  further  information      ~ 
fiuti  it. 

Each  Part  publiihed  at  6d. 


The  followmg  have  already  appeared: 

1.  ALEXANDRE   DUMAS.-Jacomo.      Edited  by   P.   W^ 

WuTON,  MA,,  IJbfartHti  of  KinK'n  Col  lege  ^  lx)ndon. 

A  Thrilhu^,'  story  n\  bri^jaud  ii^*"  in  Calabria  in  th«>  nearly  ytetra  of  the  n\uti^ 
teentli  cf'riinrv,  \\M  in  hmiuiw'  uclMiiiown  h\\\v.. 

2.  AI4T0INE   QALLAHD.    Sinbad  le  Marin.      Edited  by 

Chaulk*  Pli«)irBV%  B.  A.,  Prinrijjal  of  Keii*iitigtf>ii  Coaching  C-tlli*i»e.l 
A'kdiKhriul  Header  for  boys  and  KirU  Irrnu  tti*^a««- often  or  oven  yi^utjger.| 
A  Copy  of  the  Five  Numlwn  now  iiiued  wiU  be  tent  on  application 
of  any  bona  fide  Teacher  for  9d. 
inhor  Ntiiiib*«ni,  by  Dat  okt,  H\?«r>K*r,  &c..  are  In  preparation  for 

WELLINGTON    COLLEGE  SERIES. 

Tlie  following'  Workn  have  he^-ii  i issued  iD  this  Series,  which  coiiiprifr 
wh«ti«  uuivcrsBlTy  uckO"iw|p(ljj;f?d  iii  bp  the  boat  School  tli-amrnar  of  r' 
Frc-Tu-h  LiMf,nnge  fiver  publif^hftd  in  Oiia  eouiilry.     All  crown  .Hvo,clolh  ;- 
The  Wellington  Collfege  French  Qrammar.    By  H.  W.  Evk  and  F,  vm 
li*n  IS8.     KiHrtC'iith  Kdition.     4&,     Acrld«nce,  neparately,  U,  ddUl 
EXKIirisjftl*  to  ai  company  the  above       fly  H.  W.  Bvt  and  ih«»  Rev.  I 
J.   H.   D.  M*TTHBwa,    1«.  Od,     Kb V  (only  supplied  to  Toacheni), 

.'i.'ii.   OhI.  j 

EXKRCI8E8  on  the  Accidence  aud  Mhior  Syntax.     By  A.  J.  O^t^tal 
Thiitl  Edition,     as,  Od,      Kit  by  L.  A.  CafMOKT  {for  Teacli 
only).  b<  net. 
EXEItvlsES  i.n  rhc  Longer  Syntax,     By  A.  J.  Cai.ai».     l«.  ^^-d. 
French  Header.    Si  Um  I*' i  rn.d  AniJotatfd.     By  A.  .1.  Calais.     2-^,  »5d. 
French  and  German    Seteotlona   for  Trantlatloo  at   Sljht.      BfJ 
J,  H,  MATTitikWrianaiL  A.  Bull.   TwoVohune*,  Second  ISditlonr 
l!^90.     1*H  tkl, 
French  Phrase  Book.  Containing;  aSt^lectlon  of  ExprpSHlonn  and  Idlomi, 

wJTb  tb.^ir  Eiif,'li^li  EqulvTilents.     By  A.  J.  CaLAI**.     ISm     ita,  m^ 
A  School  Oermftn  Or&nifiiar.    UniTorm  with  the  "  Wtdlinpton  Colle_ 

KrHicJi  iiT;tn»niar.       By  H.   W,  JCvk.     Fifth,  thoroughly  R«vii«|| 
Edui^uL     A'^.  <1<1. 
8BCOXD  BXEllCIHES  to  accompany  the  prece<liag.     By  H.  W.  Bvg 

and  F,  rjn  BAiroiHM.     \^m.     Sn. 
Kkv  Io  thp  llb^Jve  {t'kr  f^'atdj^rs  only),  "ji*  net. 
German  Acoldenceand  Minor  Syntai,    By  □.  W,  Evk.    2s. 

ELEMEM  All  V  EXERCISES  to  icc.iuiJiny  the  i>recedfng.    By  H.  W.J 
Evk  and   F.   pr  BAtioisa,    .1807.     t£a.     Kjit  to  the  above  (ft 
Teachers  only),  &a.  uet. 


"The  nr»est  coUtction  of  Patriots  Poetry  ^n  the  lanfuac^^ 

LYRA    HEBOICA. 

An  Anthology  lelected  ttom  the  Beat  English  Veraeof  the  81xte«]]th»  J 
feevevite«Qth,  Eighteenth,  and  K 1  netaenth  Centuries. 

TIko   K{>eciaUly   of  tiii*  CVllt^chon  w  lliat  all  T*oeii]3*  chosen  are  com^ 
inriMorHtlvo  of  beriVie  acUon  or  inustratSve  of  heroic  sentiment. 

PoblJKhed  ill  two  frinns:  {h)  Library  Bditluu  of  Lyra  Ueroica^  printodl 
an  iBid  iiatifr,  and  fonniite  a  bandifOine  vcduine,  cniwn  Svo,  of  icirlil.^.1 
'M2  pp^,  binind  In  stJinuiwl  jtilt  cloth,  edge*  nncut^Sa.  (Jd.  (Third  Kdlrion>u 
(^0  iirbcMjI  Edition,  with  XoteH  by  U  CoPK-Coaiifoao  and  W.  W.  OaaaJV 
12 mo^  clotb^  3«.  (Biiith  Umt}. 

"An  Ideal  School  Book.*' 
EngUlh  Corapoiltlon,    A  Manual  of  Theory  and  Practice.    By  L.  CoPI^ 
CoaAFoai>,    Crowa  Svo,  cloUi,  3a,  M. 
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TECHNICS. 

A  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  Technical  Students. 

No.  2  Ready  February  9th.     Price  9d.  net. 


I 


WnBCHNICS  is  a  magazine  that  will  deal  with  all  branches   of  Technology   and   Science.      Month 
by  month  it  will  record  the  progress  of  the  Technical  and  Scientific  world.     Students,  professional 

men,  and  that   large  section  of  the  community   anxious  to  be  posted  in  the  doings  of  the  Technical 

world  will  find  Technics  a  reliable  and  indispensable  magazine. 

There  are  over  half  a  million  students  attending  the  Technical  Institutions  of  this  country. 
Utt  large  body  of  intelligent  and  industrious  people  has  had  no  organ  hitherto.  Technics  will 
eodeayour  to  take  that  position.  It  will  discuss  all  matters  of  interest  to  those  attending  Technical 
Institntions.  It  will  be  a  medium  of  interchange  of  ideas  between  them.  It  will  give  a  large 
aincmnt  of  information  useful  to  them  in  their  work.      In  fact,  Technics  will  be  found  invaluable  to 

^1066  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  Technical  study.     All  its  articles  will  be  contributed 

hy  men  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  authorities  on   the   subjects   they  write  about.      Some   of  the 

most  eminent  men  connected  with  Technical  Science  have  assisted  us  in  the  preparation  of  our  first 

number,  and  many  more  have  promised  their  support  and  advice. 


Sortie  of  the  principal  items  to  be  fowid    in   No.   -i   arc:  — 

THB     PROGRESS    OF    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY. 

THB     NEW    BUILDINGS    OF    THE    ROYAL    COLLEGE    OF    SCIENCE. 

I.— THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES.     By  Prof.  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

II.— THE  PHYSICAL   LABORATORIES.      By  Sir  Arthur  Ruckek,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  from  plans  by  Mr.  Ashton  Webb,  R.A. 

GOmG     THROUGH    THE     SHOPS.      By  Joseph  G.  Horner,  A.M.I.Mech.E. 

THB  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE,  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.    By  Edgar  Senior. 

THE    BACTERIOLOGY    OF    BREWING.      By  Jas.  Grant,  F.C  S. 

THB    CONTINUOUS    CURRENT    DYNAMO.    Part  II.     By  H.  M.  Hobart,   M.I.E.E. 

THB   ELECTRIC    AND    MAGNETIC    PROPERTIES    OF    ALLOYS    OF    IRON. 

By  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  Brown,  B.Sc. 

nCANDESCENT    ELECTRIC    LAMPS.      Part  I.     By  Jas.  Swinburne,  M.I.C.E. 

THE   HEATING    AND    VENTILATION    OF   AN   EDUCATIONAL   BUILDING. 

By  W.  W.  F.  PuLLBN,  A.M.I.C.E. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL    DESIGN.      By  E.  F.  Etchells. 

OH  THE  DIAGRAMMATIC  ILLUSTRATION  OF^  CLASS  LECTURES.    Part  II. 
By  Wilfrid  J.  Lineham,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  M.I.M.E. 

QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS    ON    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY,    &c.,    &c. 
£200  an<I  a  GOLD  MEDAL  lor  the  *' Technics"  Prizeman. 

PULLY    ILLUSTRATED    BY    PHOTOGRAPHS    AND     DRAWINGS. 


OEOBOE  HEWNES,  Lim.,  8-12,  Soathampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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BOOKS  FOR   1904  EXAMINATIONS. 


By  Well 'known  Educational  Writers, 


Full  Catalogue  on  Application. 


Zbc  inntvetstt^  Xtutottal  Series, 


Matriculation  English  Course. 


LONDON   UNIVERSmr  MATRICULATION. 

(NEW  REGULATIONS.) 

By  W.H.  Low,  M.  A.Lond.,  &  John  Brigqs,  M.A.Camb.,F.Z.S.  38. 6d. 


SCIENCES. 


Botany,  the  New  Matriculation.     By  Ewart.    Ss.  tid. 

Chemistry,  the  New  Matriculation.     By  Bailey  nnd  BRUHiH.    Part  I. 

With  Supplement  on  Metals  and  CompoundH,  Acids  and  Bases,  and 

Electrolysis.    4s. 

Part  II.— The  Chemistry  of  Daily  Life.    28. 
Hydrostatics,  the  Matriculation.    By  Briqos  and  Bryax.    28.     Key, 

2s.  net 

MATHEMATICS. 

the    New    Matriculation.       Ck>ntaining  a  Supplement   on 
Advanced.      By 


Algebra. 

Grapiis.     By  Dkakin.     Ss.  (>d. 


Brioos. 


Algebra   and   Geometry,    Matriculation 

48.  od. 

Arithmetic,  the  Tutorial.    By  Workman.    4s.  (kl. 
Euclid.      Books   l.-IV.     By  Deakin.      With  a  Preliminary  Course  of 

Drawing  and  Measurement  and  Problems  in  Practical  Geometry. 

2s.  6d. 
Graphs :   the  Graphical    Representation  of  Algebnuc  Functions.    By 

French  and  Osborn.    Od.    Limp  cloth,  9d. 
Trigonometry,  the  Tutorial.    By  Briocw  and  Bryan.    Ss.  Od. 


Magnetism   and    Electricity,  Text-Book  of.     By  Stewart.     Fifth 

Edition.     28.  6d. 
Mechanics,  the  Matriculation  :  an  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Mechanics. 

By  Brioos  and  Bryan.    8s.  Od.     Key,  Ss.  Od.  net 
Physics,  Matriculation :   Heat,  Light,  and  Sound.     By  Stewart  and 

Don.    48.  Od. 


LAN8UA6E8. 

By  Week  LEY. 


8s.  6d.     Key 
28.  6d.     Key, 


French  Course,  the  Matriculation. 

38.  Od.  net. 
French  Prose  Reader.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

28.  Od.  net 
Greek  Reader,  The  Tutorial.     By  Youno.    With  the  Greek  Unseens 

set  at  Matriculation  from  1875  to  1898.    28.  Od. 
Latin    Authors,    Matriculation   Selections   from.      By  Watt  and 

Uaybs.     28.  Od. 
Latin  Composition.    By  Allcroft  and  IIaydon.    2s.  Od.    Key,  2a.  6d. 

net. 
Latin  Grammar,  the  Tutorial.    By  Hayes  and  Mabom.    88.  6d. 


Modern  History,  Matriculation,  1485-1901.     By  Fearenside.    3s.  Od. 

CAMBRID6E  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1904. 

Caesar.— Gallic  War,  Books  I.,  11.,  III.  By  Allcroft  and  others. 
Is.  Od.  each  Book.  Vocabulary,  Is.  each  Book.  Translation,  Is.  each 
Book.     In  One  Vol.,  Ss.  each  Book. 

Cicero.— Pro  Archia.  By  Plaistowe,  Is.  Od.  Vocabulary,  Is.  Trans- 
lation, Is.     In  One  Vol.,  38. 

Euripides.— Aicestis.  By  Haydon,  Is.  Od.  Translation,  Is.  In  One 
Vol.,  28.  Od. 

Horace.— Odes,  Book  I.  By  Allcroft  and  Hayes.  Is.  Od.  Vocabu- 
lary, Is.    Translation,  Is.     In  One  VoL,  3s. 

Sophocles.— Antigone.  By  Allcroi-t  and  Hayes.  2s.  Od.*  Vocabulary, 
Is.    Translation,  Is.  «d.     In  One  Vol.,  48.  Od. 

Vergil.— Aeneid,  Book  I.  By  Allcroft  and  Masom.  Is.  Od.  Vocab- 
ulary, Is.    Translation,  Is.    In  One  Vol.,  Ss. 

Dryden.— Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.    By  Low.    Ss.  Od. 


Rome,  the  Tutorial  History  of,  to  14  A.D.  By  Allcboft  and  Mabom. 
88.  Od. 

OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1904. 

Cicero,— Pro  Archia.  By  Allcroft  and  Plaistowe.  Is.  Od.  Voca- 
bulary, Is.    Translation,  li.     In  One  vol.  Ss. 

Homer.— Odyssey,  Books  IX.,  X.    By  Haydon  and  Allcroft.   Ss.  6d. 
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THE  CONTENT  AND  METHODS  OF 
SCHOOL   CLASSICS. 

By  S.  E.  WiNBOLT,  M.A. 
Christ's  Hospital. 

COMPARATIVELY    few    of    the    classical 
masters  of  schools  in  this  country  attended 
the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
datioQ  of  England  and  Wales,  or  signified  their 
intention  of  becoming  members  ;  and  one  naturally 
wonders  how  many  are  really  alive  to  the  issues 
involved  in  the  controversy  in  The  Times  and  else- 
where which  arose  out  of  the  meeting  at  University 
College.    Are  there  some  of  them  who  are  not 
content  to  find   their  craft    "everywhere  spoken 
agjunst,"  the  journal — the  Classical  Review — which 
should  represent   the  activities  of  a  living  pro- 
fession appearing  but  irregularly,  and  the  teachers 
of  classics  in  many  of  our  endowed  schools  being 
paid  salaries  which  an  elementary-school  teacher 
would  firmly  refuse  ?     We  devoutly  trust  there 
are,  and  that  they  are  more  numerous  than  we 
are  inclined  to  suppose,  and  that  in  the  cause  of 
English   national    education    they    will    become 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  new  Association,  and 
^  every  means   in    their   power  endeavour    to 
strengthen  the  position  of  classical  studies  in  our 
schools,  at  our  Universities,  and  in  the  minds  of 
fte  parents  of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow. 

For  there  is  no  hiding  the  fact  that  the  upshot 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association 
*asthe  profound  conviction  that  there  must  be  a 
.  tottt  fight  for  the  defence  of  the  classics  against 
*ttadK  threatening  on  all.  sides.  There  was  no 
<hibt  that  classical  teachers  and  students  must 
^  soon  set  their  house  in  order,  it  was  practi- 
ce agreed  that  a  scientific  spirit  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  lessons  in  the  classical  class-room  as 
^  as  in  the  science  laboratory,  and  that  the 
practice  of  classical  teaching  stands  to-day  in 
^ded  need  of  improvement,  and  in  future  must 
*<  be  allowed  to  ^11  so  far  in  arrear.  In  short, 
^  clear  points  were  made  :  first,  the  proper  place 
« classics  in  the  national  system  of  education 
^^^  to  be  maintained,  and  second,  that  methods 
Diwt  be  improved. 

Now,  we  ate  not  of  those  who  expect  that  our 
^^'^^e  will  be  fought  for  us  by  the  vis  inertiae,  and 
^  doubt  if  mere  theoretical  argument  will  ever 
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convince  the  champions  of  that  startling  contra- 
diction in  terms,  a  useful  education^  or  their  twin- 
brothers,  those  upholders  of  modern  subjects  who, 
if  they   had   their   way,   would    entirely    replace 
classics  by  modern  languages  and  other  modern 
subjects.     We  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  content 
to  rely  not  on  long  tradition  and  prescription,  but 
ou  the  merits  of  the  men  we  train.     **  By  their 
fruits   ye   shall   know  them."     With  what  confi- 
dence, then,  are  we  to  advance  our  banner  ?     We 
may  firmly  believe  and  assert  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  two  generations,  as  well  as  of  the  pre- 
ceding three  centuries,  is  that  classics  affords  the 
soundest   possible   basis  and   foundation    for   the 
educational  superstructure  which  does  not  cease 
to  rise  and  to  solidify  when  a  boy  leaves  school  or 
university,  but  continues  to   rise  and   solidify  as 
long  as  he  lives.     For  a  sound  classical  training  is 
a  guarantee  that  a  mind  has  been  trained  to  deal 
with  ideas,  to  apprehend  them,  to  prove  them,  and 
to  assimilate  them.     Such  a  mind  has  been  taught 
to  make  distinctions,  to  analyse  and  synthesise,  by 
means  of  its  earliest  gymnastic,  namely,  the  logical 
training  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar.    Advancing 
from  this  it  has  realised  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  life  and  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
largely  by  means  of  comparison  and  contrast  of 
modern   life  and  history.     From   this   realisation 
has  been  generated  a  living  interest  in  classical 
literature.     This   has  partly  come  about  through 
translation  and  composition,  both  of  these  exer- 
cises   involving    many  processes    and    producing 
**  alertness   and  flexibility  of  mind."     He  who  is 
content   to   read   translations  of    the  classics,   as 
Prof.  Postgate  urged,  not  only  has  not  attained 
these  qualities,  but  has  not  seen  the  beauty  of  the 
literature.     His  palate  has  tasted  the  flavour  not 
of  salmon,  but  of  **  tinned  salmon." 

You  cannot,  in  short,  get  the  value  of  the 
classics  except  at  first  hand.  It  is  supremely 
important  that  the  growing  mind  should  gradually 
become  familiar  with  and  assimilate  the  highest 
models  of  literature  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  highest  and  most  perfect  models 
of  literature  are  only  to  be  found  in  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  The  more  young  minds  of 
to-day  can  be  brought  to  realise  what  Prof. 
Postgate  called  the  **calm,  order,  harmony,  and 
self-restraint  of  Greek  literature,"  the  less  shall 
1  we  be  subject  to  the  **  tawdriness,  feverishness  and 
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frivolity  "  of  modern  writers.  To  be  brief,  the 
highest  mental  qualities  are  developed  by  study 
and  assimilation  of  tlie  life,  history,  art,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  Graeco- Roman  world.  This  is 
a  definite  position,  and  the  friends  of  classical 
training  cannot  afford  to  recede  one  inch  from  this 
conviction. 

But  under  modern  conditions  this  conviction 
certainly  cannot  justify  the  keenest  classic  in 
claiming  a  monopoly  of  the  school  time-table  for 
his  subjects.  Mathematics,  science,  modern  lan- 
guages, undoubtedly  are  entitled  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  young  pupil's  time.  We  cannot 
justify  a  classical  monopoly:  it  is  imperative  on 
us  to  admit  the  new.  What,  then,  must  be  re- 
tained in  the  old  classical  system  ?  What  are  the 
best  elements  in  the  classical  training  ?  On  what 
points  must  the  strongest  emphasis  fall  ?  I  believe 
that  in  a  modern  classical  fourth  form  the  ratio  of 
hours  spent  on  classics  to  those  spent  on  the  other 
subjects  combined  is  that  of  about  nine  or  ten  to 
fourteen  or  thirteen.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great 
reduction  on  the  classical  horarium  of  two  centuries 
ago,  and  yet  classical  methods  in  some  cases  have 
altered  but  very  little  since  the  days  when  Latin 
and  Greek  held  the  field  practically  unchallenged. 
And  it  is  to  be  expected  that  even  in  classical 
forms  another  hour  at  least  will  soon  go  by  the 
board,  and  eight  or  nine  will  be  our  allowance. 
What,  then,  shall  the  classical  teacher  do  ?  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the 
public-school  master  is  not  free  to  make  aijactura 
of  whatsoever  he  may  think  fit. 

The  question  of  what  concessions  can  best  be 
made  to  the  modern  spirit  really  begins  with  the 
universities,  who  control  examinations  and  scholar- 
ships. In  the  present  constitution  of  things  the 
schools  must  follow  where  the  examination  syllabus 
leads.  Shall  Greek  or  Latin,  both  or  one,  be 
optional  for  students  of  science  and  modern  lan- 
guages ?  I  have  before  in  this  magazine,  in 
dealing  with  the  London  Matriculation  regulations,^ 
advanced  reasons  for  the  retention  in  all  cases  of 
Latin,  and  a  free  choice  as  between  Greek  and  an 
alternative.  As  far  as  the  universities,  then,  are 
concerned,  let  it  suffice  here  to  reaffirm  our  con- 
viction on  the  subject  of  Latin.  But  to  come  to 
the  schools.  And  before  we  proceed  to  say  what 
we  think  desirable  as  to  the  content  and  methods 
of  school  classics,  let  us  for  a  moment  examine 
the  charges  which  are  implicitly  brought  against 
classical  teachers.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  much  that  has  been  said  by 
way  of  suggesting  supposed  improvements  in 
classical  teaching  has  been  said  by  those  who  do 
not  really  understand  what  goes  on  in  class-rooms. 
For  instance,  one  would  almost  gather  from  some 
such  criticisms  that  modern  are  not  given  a  place 
alongside  of  classical  subjects.  And  yet  this  is 
universally  the  case.  Many  who  urge  the 
strengthening  and  improving  of  methods  too 
readily  assume — possibly  from  recollections  of 
class-rooms  of  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  years  ago 
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— that  the  classics  are  still  being  taught  in  a  ver; 
narrow  and  conventional  spirit  indeed.  We  demu 
to  these  wholesale  charges.  We  would  state  em 
phatically  that  with  an  average  teacher — let  alon* 
an  enthusiast — the  tendency  is,  for  the  sake  of  hi 
own  peace  of  mind  and  his  interest  in  his  forn 
work,  to  humanise  his  lessons  to  a  very  largi 
degree.  To  us  it  appears  an  anachronism  calcu 
lated  to  raise  a  smile  solemnly  to  advise  teacher 
to  try  to  throw  *'  light  on  the  matter  "  of  ancien 
authors.  The  majority  of  men,  we  believe  we  ar< 
right  in  claiming,  do  already  regard  Greek  an< 
Latin  lessons  not  only  as  good  mental  gymnastics 
but  also  as  a  valuable  instrument  of  culture.  Ii 
schools  of  any  calibre  at  all  this  spirit  will  certainl; 
be  found  in  the  man  who  sits  at  the  desk  or  walk 
round  among  the  pupils  of  his  composition  class 
We  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  cases,  L 
small  and  badly-endowed  schools,  of  classics  beini 
made  a  dull  subject  and  helping  to  inculcate  ; 
**  disinterested  hatred  of  all  knowledge.**  But  thi 
is  quite  another  story.  Some  teachers  have  no 
their  hearts  in  the  work  because  they  are  not  goo< 
men ;  others  are  good  men  spoiled  because  th 
sordid  and  hopeless  conditions  of  their  professiona 
life  give  them  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  retainrnj 
enthusiasm.  Underpaid  and  overworked,  thes 
latter  bring  the  despair  of  their  lives  into  thei 
impossible  tasks  in  the  class-room. 

Then,  again,  many  adverse  critics  of  moden 
classics  are  evidently  suffering  from  that  sa( 
modern  disease  of  inability  to  envisage  their  sub 
ject,  of  looking  all  around  the  business  in  hand  bu 
seldom  at  it.  Of  these  we  take  to  be  all  such  a 
advise  us  to  sacrifice  the  kernel  for  the  shell,  an 
ask  us  to  centre  attention  on  the  prettinesses  an 
"interesting**  aids  to  our  work  while  we  shir 
the  real  business  of  severe  mental  effort.  Archaec 
logy,  and  the  embeUishments  of  modern  texi 
books  which  it  has  produced,  seem  to  us  t 
be  rightly  characterised  by  Mr.  Page  as  th 
accessories  of  classical  learning,  not  its  essential 
These  things  have  their  use,  but  it  would  be  i 
great  mistake  to  regard  them  as  paramount 
When  Mr.  Page  writes,  **  it  is  to  the  study  of  tlu 
actual  text  of  great  authors  that  all  efforts  must 
be  directed,*'  he  has  our  entire  concurrence,  b 
face  of  a  diminution  in  the  time  allowed  for  classics, 
what  folly  to  call  schoolboys  away  from  their  textl 
to  the  study  of  philology,  textual  criticism,  and 
archaeology !  As  we  have  said,  these  are  excel* 
lent  departments  of  study,  and  by  all  means  Ifil 
specialists  give  themselves  to  discovery  in  thea 
branches,  and  hand  over  to  us  their  results  for  ua 
when  we  need  them  for  stimulus.  These  are  cer 
tainly  not  the  days  for  expanding  our  sphere,  bu 
for  contracting  it,  and  for  better  organisatioi 
within  its  narrower  limits.  Minute  points  of  com 
parative  philology  or  recent  excavation  are  not  fo 
our  fifth  and  sixth  forms,  or  even  for  undei 
graduates.  Classical  teachers  must  be  content  t 
glance  through  the  summaries  of  specialists  ao 
extract  therefrom  striking  matter  to  illustrate  th 
thoughts  of  the  classical  author  who  is  being  studia 
in  class.    And  this  is  certainly  our  main  concer 
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with  our  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  the  genesis  of 
thoughts  and  their  precise  expression  in  language. 
Mr.  Page  deserves  thanks  for  recalling  us  to  the 
main  points  of  attack,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  when  our  light-armed  skirmishers  are  all 
over  the  plain  in  front  of  us. 

Their  weapons  of  lantern-slides,  illustrations  of 
ooiiis,  and  travelling  holidays  for  schoolmasters, 
are  only,  after  all,  to  be  used  in  the  prelude :  the 
real  work  will  be  done  with  the  infantry  sword  of 
a  plain  text  and  plenty  of  thought.     Schoolmasters 
must  not  be  led  away  by  enthusiastic  publishers 
who,  seeking  for  some  means  of  bringing  freshness 
into  their  schoolbooks,  have  gladly  and  naturally 
availed  themselves  of  the  resources  of  museums 
and  photographic  apparatus.    The  publishers,  too, 
have  naturally  listened   to  the  siren  voices  of  a 
sdiool  of  educationists  whose  watchword  is  "in- 
terest."    And  this   seems  to   be   the   root  of  the 
matter.     What  will  •*  interest "  a  boy  is  too  often 
taken  for  educative ;  and,  if  it  were  not  so  serious  a 
Batter,  it  would  provoke  laughter  to  witness  many 
of  the  educational  farces  which  are  being  played  at 
tlie  feast  of  this   new  goddess,  Interest.     What 
itrange  shifts  are  being  resorted  to  by  good  people 
to  save  boys  the  necessity  of  mental  effort !     It  is 
as  though  in  the  mental  gymnasium  we  hoped  to 
strengthen  muscles  by  setting  boys  in  swings,  or 
by  giving  them  the   pleasurable  sensations  of  a 
switch-back    railway,  and    banished  the    sterner 
efcrts  of  pressing  at  the  parallels  and  pulling -up 
at  the  horizontal  bar.     One  feels  tempted  to  erect 
opposite  to  the  temple  of  Interest  a  more  imposing 
one  to  Effort,  on  the  face  of  which   should   be 
"Bcribed    in    bold    characters   the    half-forgotten 


PATER    IPSE   COLENDI 
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Beauty  of  style  and  greatness  of  thought  are  not  to 
^apprehended  by  those  who  seek  delights  and 
fcn  laborious  days :  Curis  acitit  mortcUia  cor  da. 

Still,  even  within  the  limits  we  have  sketched  out, 
ftere  is  obviously  room  for  the  invention  and  wider 
ttosion  of  better  methods.  We  do  not  suppose  for 
inoment  that  the  final  word  has  been  said  as  to 
W  Latin  prose  composition  may  be  taught  in  its 
'Prions  stages.  In  Latin  verse  several  ways  of  tack- 
^degiacs  are  more  or  less  common  property,  but 
wamcters  are  left  strangely  alone.  The  Classical 
Association  will  have  plenty  to  do  if  it  sets  itself  to 
*>wilate  discussion  on  such  points  and  to  make 
^oami  to  teachers  the  results  of  discussion.  But 
to  return  to  the  schools.  If  our  object  is  insistence 
<»  the  thought  of  our  authors  and  the  promotion 
<rf literary  culture,  what  must  be  retained  of  the 
^'^^iitional  system  ?  For  junior  forms,  of  course, 
Cnmmar,  but  as  far  as  possible  inductively  taught, 
J>d  always  point  by  point  thoroughly  driven  home 
°y  translation  and  composition,  as  in  Cook's  ex- 
^^fcnt" Latin  Course**  (Macmillan).  There  can 
^00  question  of  sacrificing  anything  of  the  study 
J",  Homer,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  of 
*^»  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tacitus,  selected  and 
*^ed,  of  course,  for  middle  forms,  but  straight 


ahead  for  the  top  form.  If  there  is  a  tendency  for 
teachers  in  school  to  spoil  this  part  of  classical 
training  by  dwelling  unduly  on  the  language,  we 
must  rectify  this  and  recall  attention  to  the  thread 
of  the  thought.  In  translation  we  want  two 
methods  side  by  side ;  first,  that  of  reading  authors 
intensively,  a  careful  line-by-line  and  word-by-word 
study,  and  second,  free  and  discursive  reading 
which  allows  a  pupil  to  see  a  subject  whole.  We 
believe  there  is  need  of  reform  in  this  direction. 
In  order  that  boys'  minds  may  be  less  fogged  with 
snippets  of  books,  let  us  use  English  translations 
more  freely,  reading  them  out  to  our  classes  so  as 
to  keep  the  connection  between  the  selections  we 
have  chosen  for  detailed  study.  If  notes  are  any 
criterion,  in  the  more  purely  literary  books  we 
want  more  parallels  to  ancient  thought /y(?w  our  own 
literature:  parallels  of  grammar  and  language  are 
somewhat  excessively  dealt  with.  And  while 
reading  these  authors  by  all  means  let  us  use 
illustrated  editions,  and  put  into  the  boys'  hands 
Hill's  **  Illustrations,"  Gow's  **  Companion,'*  or 
Middleton  and  Mills,  giving  suggestions  and  letting 
them  delve  for  themselves. 

As  to  composition,  we  cannot  sacrifice  our  Latin 
prose,  or  even  our  Greek  prose :  Greek  verse  may 
be  dispensed  with  for  some,  and  Latin  verse  for 
some  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  may  be  dropped 
after  two  terms  of  trial.  The  study  of  ancient 
history  and  social  customs  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  classical  course.  These  exercises  rightly  pur- 
sued contain  the  kernel  of  classical  study:  we 
cannot  contemplate  sacrificing  any  of  them. 
Without  going  minutely  into  the  psycholocry  of 
the  study  of  each  of  these  subjects — as  the  Head- 
master of  Haileybury  does  with  much  discernment 
in  "Are  we  to  go  on  with  Latin  verses?" — we 
claim  that  this  course  is  calculated  to  develop  in  a 
boy  logical  acumen,  accuracy,  taste,  culture, 
imagination,  intellectual  detachment.  Imagination 
and  intellectual  detachment !  these,  after  all,  are 
the  real  hall-marks  of  the  educated  man,  and  they 
are  the  crowning  products  not  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  whose  early  course  has  been  made  too 
smooth  for  them  by  so-called  heuristic  and  "  inter- 
esting*' methods.  In  not  a  few  things  Cowper 
showed  himself  a  sane  critic  of  the  public  schools 
of  his  day.  Let  us  adapt  a  few  of  his  verses  to 
the  present  controversy : 


Habits  of  close  attention,  thinking  heads, 
Become  more  rare  as  education  spreads, 
Till  teachers  hear  at  length  one  general  cry, 
**  Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  die." 


Thank  you,  good  master  Cowper,  for  that  word ! 


At  the  Liege  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  1905  an  international 
congress  of  primary  instruction  is  to  be  held.  The  congress  is 
being  organised  by  the  Federation  gcnerale  des  Instituteurs 
Beiges.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
M.  P.  Cnudde,  general  secretary  of  the  Comil^  d'Etudes  du 
Congr^s,  instituteur  i  Syngem  (Belgique). 
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CHEMICAL      LABORATORY      BENCHES. 

By  Charles  A.  Kohn,  M.Sc.  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 
Principal  of  the  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute. 

THE  design  and  arrangement  of  a  chemical 
laboratory  is  conditioned  by  so  many  factors 
that  no  one  scheme  is  likely  to  be  of  general 
applicability.  Whether  an  existing  room  requires 
to  be  adapted  or  whether  it  is  question  of  planning 
a  laboratory  for  a  new  building,  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  available  space,  the  number  of 
students  to  be  provided  for,  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  carried  out,  and,  by  no  means  least,  the 
money  that  may  be  expended,  must  of  necessity 
guide  and  determine  the  general  plan  of  the 
laboratory.  The  same  considerations  apply  to 
some  extent  to  the  nature  and  completeness  of 
the  fittings  that  are  adopted,  but  there  are  many 
essentials  which  every  chemical  laboratory  must 
contain,  and  of  these  the  working  bench  merits 
the  first  consideration.  It  is  there  that  the  actual 
teaching  is  carried  out,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
pupil  should  acquire  his  real  and  direct  knowledge 
of  chemical  science.  The  reforms  in  the  teaching 
of  chemistry  that  have  taken  place  during  recent 
years  have  considerably  changed  the  nature  of  the 
courses  of  practical  instruction  that  were  formerly 
given  to  beginners.  It  is  recognised  by  most 
teachers  that  simple  exercises  both  of  a  qualitative 
and  of  a  quantitative  character  bearing  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  form  a  better 
basis  for  instruction  than  the  time-honoured  drill 
in  qualitative  analysis  of  the  last  generation,  and 
this  beneficial  reform  is  of  importance  in  con- 
sidering the  arrangement  of  the  laboratory  working 
bench. 

Simplicity,  as  much  clear  working  accommoda- 
tion as  possible,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
fittings  that  are  necessary  for  and  common  to 
every  kind  of  laboratory  experiment,  constitute 
the  essentials  for  a  good  working  bench.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  occupy  the  space  by  such  fittings  as 
are  only  required  for  a  limited  number  of  specific 
operations  such  as  are  worked  through  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and 
from  this  point  of  view,  sinks  on  the  benches, 
and  the  stacks  of  reagent  bottles  that  tradition  has 
handed  down  as  the  characteristic  of  a  chemical 
laboratory  can  be  advantageously  dispensed  with. 
Sinks,  if  in  a  suitable  position,  it  is  true,  are  very 
handy  for  collecting  gases,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  commoner  gases  is  of  course  a  part  of  every 
elementary  course  of  instruction,  but  they  are  not 
worth  the  permanent  occupancy  of  a  sixth  of  each 
pupil's  bench  accommodation,  and  their  replace- 
ment for  such  purposes  as  the  above  by  earthenware 
troughs  is  quite  satisfactory  and  moreover 
economical.  Further,  by  removing  the  sinks 
from  the  benches  a  great  advantage  is  gained 
in  respect  to  the  washing  up  of  apparatus. 
This  as  conducted  on  the  bench,  when  sinks 
are  provided,  is  nearly  always  an  unsatisfactory 
operation  owing  to  the   small  size   of  the   sinks 


and  to  the  position  of  the  taps ;  it  leads  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  breakage  and,  worst  of  all, 
to  a  sloppy  bench  on  account  of  the  inevitable 
splashings  and  spurtings  that  occur.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  good-sized  sinks  are  placed  at  the  ends 
of  the  benches,  or,  when  the  benches  are  run  up 
against  one  side  of  the  laboratory,  between 
successive  benches,  and  they  are  provided  with 
swan-neck  taps  s^^ciently  high  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sink  to  allow  of  the  washing  out  of  larger 
apparatus  (a  height  of  26 1  inches  from  the  tap  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sink  will  permit  the  washing  out 
of  a  burette  in  a  vertical  position),  all  the  above 
objections  are  satisfactorily  overcome,  and  the 
pupils  can  be  taught  to  wash  up  their  apparatus 
properly  instead  of  piecemeal,  a  test-tube  or  two  at 
a  time,  as  is  too  often  done.  With  a  few  words  of 
instruction  this  method  of  washing  up  really  saves 
time ;  but,  of  course,  the  important  considerations 
are  that  it  saves  bench  space  and  contributes  to 
greater  cleanliness  and  order  on  the  bench. 

In  the  laboratory  shown  in  Fig.  i,  which  is  that 
at  the  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute  designed 
two  years  ago,  the  sinks  are  fixed  between  the 
benches  against  the  side  wall  of  the  laboratory ; 
they  are  not  shown  in  the  photograph.  The  space 
between  the  benches  is  5  feet,  and  this  is  occupied 
by  a  glazed  earthenware  sink  30  inches  long,  12 
inches  wide,  and  12  inches  deep,  on  either  side  oi 
which  is  an  earthenware  waste-box  of  the  same 
width  and  depth  as  the  sink,  and  12  inches  long 
A  zinc  wire  basket  with  handles  is  provided  witk 
each  waste-box.  This  arrangement  has  provea 
thoroughly  satisfactory;  the  proximity  of  th^ 
waste-boxes  to  the  sink  is  to  be  especially  recom 
mended,  as  it  gives  no  excuse  for  filter  papers  c: 
other  soHd  material  being  thrown  into  the  sink. 

The  shelves  for  reagent  bottles  that  are  usual! 
placed  above  the  laboratory  bench,  to  accomm< 
date  the  two  dozen  or  more  reagents  required  C< 
qualitative  analysis,  have  the  great  disadvantag 
that  they  prevent  the  teacher  from  seeing  ki. 
pupils,  whilst  by  their  removal  he  is  able  to  obtaLi 
an  uninterrupted  view  over  the  whole  laboratory 
A  very  useful  purpose  is  therefore  served  by  s 
restricting  the  number  of  reagent  bottles  that  the 
can  be  accommodated  in  one  row  on  each  bend 
thus  avoiding  the  use  of  shelves,  and  all  tb 
reagents  really  required  for  general  use  can  quit 
well  be  got  into  this  space.  The  other  reagent 
needed  can  be  placed  on  the  side  shelves  of  th< 
laboratory,  or  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  great  ao< 
the  side- shelf  accommodation  limited,  a  tra] 
containing  the  additional  reagents  needed  foi 
qualitative  analysis  can  be  allotted  to  each  benct 
when  this  branch  of  instruction  is  being  given 
The  chief  point  to  be  considered  is  that  it  is  no 
worth  dispensing  with  the  great  advantage  of  ^ 
clear  view  across  the  laboratory  for  the  sake  o 
accommodating  such  additional  reagents  as  ma^ 
be  required  for  a  portion  only  of  the  curriculun» 
An  earthenware  tray  has  been  brought  out  bj 
Messrs.  Gates  and  Green,  of  Halifax,  designee 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooksey,  for  carrying  reagen 
bottles,  which   fulfils  its  purpose   admirably.     I 
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provided  with  a  shallow  ridge  both  back  and 
at,  and  a  dividing  ridge  in  the  centre,  so 
hat  it  can  be  used  for  back-to-back  benches  as 
awn  in  Fig,  i  ;  a  similar  single  tray  is  made  by 
He  same  6rm»  Since  the  trays  are  made  in 
ctions  and  are  easily  removed,  ready  access  is 
liven  10  the  gas  and  water  pipes  which  are  con- 
Qienlly  arranged  along  the  centre  of  the  bench, 
Vabove  which  the  trays  are  placed.  The  choice 
"^of  the  reagents  accommodated  will  vary  in  difTerent 
laboratories.  As  the  result  of  experience  the  foUow- 
ing  have  been  found  satisfactory  in  the  size 
o{  bottle  specified  : — concentrated  hydrochloric, 
and  sulphuric  acids,  each  175  c.c. ;  the 
s  acids  dilute,  each  250  ex.,  and  the  following 


at  different  times.  It  is  of  distinct  importance  that 
each  worker  should  have  his  own  set  of  apparatus, 
and  be  entirely  responsible  for  Us  care»  apart  from 
special  apparatus  loaned  by  the  teacher. 

The  essential  bench  fittings  that  remain  for 
consideration  are  the  supplies  of  gas  and  of  water. 
A  liberal  supply  of  both  is  most  desirable.  Each 
bench  should  be  provided  with  two  gas-nozzles, 
and  the  laps  should  be  placed  at  the  front  of  the 
benches  rather  than  at  the  nozzles,  which  are,  of 
course,  at  the  back  of  the  bench  in  front  of  the 
reagent  bottle- tray.  This  plan  is  certainly  more 
expensive  than  that  of  restricting  the  gas-piping 
to  the  central  channel  between  the  back-to-back 
benches,   but  the   difference   in  cost    is   not  very 


Ff*^   u— Tht'  Cbeinical  LftkHxr^t^ry  at  the  Sir  John  CassTccbinutl  InMituic. 


RS375CX»  bottles: —  ammonium  hydrate,  sodium 
M^te,  sodium  carbonate,  barium  chloride,  silver 
latfiite,  and  test  papers. 

With  the  removal  of  the  sinks  and  of  the  tiers  of 
anient  bottles  from  the  bench,  a  maximum  of 
'fear  working  space,  which  can  be  seen  from  every 
PArlof  the  laboratory,  is  obtained. 

The  bench  itself  is  best  made,  as  is  customary, 
of  pitch  pine  with  a  teak  top,  and  a  length  of 
5ft'  to  3  ft.  6  in,  can  advantageously  be  assigned 
toeach  worker.  The  width  of  the  bench  sliould 
^  aot  less  than  2  ft.  A  suitable  arrangement  of 
^l>oards  and  drawers  is  shown  in  Fig.  i  ;  the 
f8pl»oards  are  provided  with  a  shelf  limited  to  half 
^W (depth  of  the  cupboard,  and  the  drawers  with 
^isiODs.  A  double  set  of  cupboards  and  drawers 
**«  arranged  for  each  working  bench,  as  shown, 
topcnnit  of  two  pupils  working  at  the  same  bench 


great,  and  no  teacher  need  be  reminded  of  tlie 
great  advantage  of  the  worker  being  able  to 
regulate  his  burners  wnthout  having  to  reach  over 
the  apparatus  he  is  working  with. 

The  question  of  the  water  supply  on  the  benches 
assumes  a  special  aspect  when  no  sinks  are  pro- 
vided there.  It  is  then  required  for  experimental 
work  only,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  provided 
must  be  decided  by  the  cost  that  can  be  incurred. 
Its  total  omission  reduces  the  expense  of  the 
bench  to  a  minimum,  and  the  pupils  are  certainly 
no  worse  off  than  with  the  older  form  of  bench, 
provided  a  sufficiency  of  side  sinks  are  supplied. 
But  a  consideration  of  the  many  experinjents  that 
can  be  advantageously  included  in  a  course  of 
practical  instruction  in  elementary  chemistry  will 
indicate  the  advantages  that  accrue  from  having  a 
water  supply  and  waste  on  each  bench.     For  such 
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operations,  for  instance,  as  the  distillation  of  water, 
the  determination  of  its  boiling  point,  the  con- 
densation of  water  in  its  preparation  by  the  burn- 
ing of  hydrogen,  the  condensation  of  nitric  acid  in 
its  preparation  from  nitre,  a  water  supply  for  use 
with  a  condenser  or  otherwise  is  essential.  Again, 
for  the  separation  of  solids,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
salts  and  other  compounds  where  it  is  important 
to  have  regard  to  the  reaction  from  a  quantitative 
point  of  view,  accessibility  to  a  tap  to  which  an 
ordinary  glass  fiker-pump  can  be  attached  for 
filtration  is  most  useful,  and  there  are  many  other 
experiments  included  in  a  two  or  three  years* 
course  of  practical  instruction  in  which  the  use  of 
a  pump  is  advantageous.  To  supply  these  needs 
efficiently  a 
tap  and  waste 
should  be  allot- 
ted to  each 
bench;  if  rec- 
tangular and 
swan-neck  taps 
are  alternated 
at  successive 
benches,  it  will 
be  found  con- 
venient, as  the 
former  will 
serve  to  supply 
condensers  and 
the  latter  for 
the  attachment 
of  filter  pumps. 
Their  position 
on  the  bench  is 
shown  in  Fig. 
I.  In  this  case 
t  wo  taps  are 
fixed  on  each 
bench,  but  the 
laboratory  is 
designed  for 
more  advanced 
and  special 
work  than  that  of  a  secondary  school. 

The  arrangement  of  the  wastes  and  their  attach- 
ment to  the  drain  for  the  bench  are  shown  in  Figs. 
2  and  3.  The  reproductions  are  one-tenth  of  the 
actual  size.  This  form  of  fitting  is  made  by  Messrs. 
Gates  and  Green  from  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cooksey ;  the  whole  is  constructed  of  glazed 
earthenware  .  The  bench  waste  consists  of  a 
detachable  earthenware  tube  provided  with  a 
flange  which  is  let  into  the  bench  top ;  this  con- 
nects with  the  bridge  pipe,  and  the  latter  with  a 
vertical  pipe  leading  to  the  bench  drain.  The 
drain  is  open  at  the  top,  so  that  it  is  readily 
accessible  and  easily  cleaned.  Fig.  2  shows  this 
arrangement  in  vertical  section  as  adapted  to  back- 
to-back  benches  with  the  tray  for  reagent  bottles 
above  the  drain  ;  Fig.  3  is  also  a  vertical  section 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  Fig.  2.  The  drains 
are  made  in  sections  which  are  attached  by  self- 
centering  acid-proof  composition  joints. 

Suitable  junctions  are  made  for  connecting  these 


Fig.  2. 


bench  drains  to  similar  drains  from  the  sinks  or 
other  water  exits  of  the  laboratory.  The  main 
exit  drain  from  the  laboratory  should  of  course 
be  provided  with  a  syphon  overflow  trap. 

Each  row  of  benches  should  have  a  main-cock 
for  gas  and  for  water,  so  that  they  can  be  cut  off 
independently  of  each  other,  if  necessary,  for 
repairs. 

The  desirability  of  providing  a  down  draught 
on  the  working  benches  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Considering  the  expense  involved,  and 
the  fact  that  even  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions they  only  serve  for  the  minor  operations  in 
which  acid  or  other  objectionable  fumes  are  evolved, 
they  can   hardly  be  regarded  as  essential,  and  if 

good  -  sized 
draught  cup- 
boards are  pro- 
vided in  other 
parts  of  the  la- 
boratory, they 
can  quite  well 
be  dispensed 
with.  To  ob- 
tain an  efficient 
draught  for 
them  is  always 
a  difficult  pro- 
blem ; they  take 
up  considerable 
space  on  the 
bench  when  in 
use,  «ven  if  so 
arranged  as  to 
be  provided 
with  a  detach- 
able hood,  and 
if  in  their  ab- 
sence the  atmo- 
sphere of  the 
laboratory  oc- 
casionally be- 
comes tempo- 
rarily laden 
with  antiseptic  fumes  no  great  harm  is  done ;  in 
actual  chemical  work  the  laboratory  atmosphere 
is  usually  pleasantly  indicative  of  the  work  in 
progress. 

In  Fig.  I  a  suitable  row  of  draught  cupboards  is 
shown  at  the  end  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  very 
handy  to  have  a  good-sized  sand-bath  and  water- 
bath  always  going  in  one  of  the  fume  cupboards, 
so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  fitting  up  a  bath  for 
evaporating  off  small  quantities  of  acid  and  other 
fumes. 

The  position  of  the  benches  in  the  labora- 
tory must  be  decided  essentially  by  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  room,  but  it  should  also  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  teacher's  demonstration  table. 
This  table,  which,  if  raised  on  a  platform  nine 
inches  high,  will  give  the  teacher  a  complete 
survey  over  the  whole  laboratory,  is  best  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  run  of  the  pupils'  benches ; 
this  allows  ail  the  workers  to  follow  the  demon- 
strations of  the  teacher  without  any  having  to  turn 


Fig.  3. 
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their  backs  to  the  benches,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  teacher  gets  the  best  view  of  his  pupils  as  a 
whole. 

In  a  small  laboratory  a  great  saving  of  space 
is  effected  by  running  up  the  rows  of  benches 
against  one  of  the  laboratory  walls,  although  this 
has  the  disadvantage  of  giving  only  one  passage. 
This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  laboratory  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  which  accommodates  thirty-five  students 
worlong  at  a  time.  A  larger  laboratory  should 
have  at  least  two  passages  or  a  wide  central 
passage  with  the  benches  arranged  on  either  side 
of  it. 


THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH    IN 
SCHOOLS. 

By   J.    H.    FowLKR,  M.A. 
Clifton  College. 

n. — Examinations  in  English. 

JN  a  previous  article  I  urged  the  claims  of  our 
English  language  and  literature  to  a  greater 
share  of  time  and  attention,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  possible  to  secure  through  their  means  a 
large  part  of  that  training  in  accuracy  of  thought 
and  expression  which  has  hitherto  been  given 
through  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  only  by  their 
means  can  we  hope  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
that  training  in  **  humanity,"  that  development  of 
the  nobler  side  of  life,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  education.  In  this  article  I  have  been 
asked  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  helps  provided 
for  that  study  by  those  public  examinations  which 
so  largely  direct  the  aims  and  set  the  standards  of 
oar  English  schools. 

It  may  be  well  to  set  down  first  the  precise 
regulations  of  the  chief  examining  bodies. 

I.— University  of  London  Matriculation* 

The  paper  will  lest  knowledge  and  command  of  English  by 
(pMstions  in  composition,  pr^is-writing,  paraphrase,  and 
*Mlysis  of  sentences.  Some  of  the  questions  will  involve  a 
h»wledge  of  the  most  salient  facts  in  English  history  and 
pnenl  geography.     (3  hours  allowed  for  paper.) 

II.— O.XFORD  Local  Examinations. 
A.    Preliminary,     (Age  limit  for  distinction,  14.) 

(i)  English  Grammar  (Accidence).  Passages  will  be  set  for 
pvsiag,  paraphrase,  and  explanation,     (i  hour.) 

W  English  Composition,  Candidates  will  be  required  to 
reproduce  in  their  own  words  the  substance  of  a  passage  read  to 
t*«n.    (Jhour.) 

^)  English  Author,  Either  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shake- 
'Ptt'c"  (Pitt  Press  Selection)  or  Select  Poems  of  Tennyson, 
It  George  and  Hadow  (i.-xxi.).     (i  hour.) 

To  pass,  candidates  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  two  of  the 
*'*  dimions,  a,  ^,  c, 

B.    Junior.     (Age  limit  for  distinction,  16.) 
W  Grammar.     Passages   will   be   set  for  parsing,  analysis, 
P**phrase,  and  explanation,     (i  hour.) 
W  Scott,  "Lord  of  the  Isles." 


(c)  Shakespeare,  "  Richard  II.".  or  "  As  You  Like  It." 

(d)  Tennyson,  Select  Poems,  by  George  and  Hadow.  (ij 
hours.) 

(e)  Essay,    (j  hour.) 

Candidates  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  two  of  the  divisions, 
one  of  which  must  be  either  ^  or  r  or  d. 

C.    Senior.     (Age  limit  for  distinction,  19.) 
{a)  Grammar,     (i  hour.) 

(b)  Dryden,  "  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,"  with  Pope's  "  Essay 
on  Criticism."    (ij  hours.) 

(c)  Shakespeare,  "  Richard  II.",  or  •*  Hamlet." 

(d)  Tennyson,  Select  Poems,  by  George  and  Hadow. 
{e)  Essay.     (J  hour.) 

Candidates  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  two  of  the 
divisions,  one  of  which  must  be  ^  or  r  or  ^. 

III. — Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  the  regulations  in  full,  as  the 
difference  from  the  Oxford  type  is  not  great. 

IV.— Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board. 

A.    Lower  Certijicates,     (Intended  for  Candidates 
16  years  of  age.) 

(a)  Grammar.  \ 

(b)  Easy  Composition,  h    (2}  hours.) 

(c)  Dictation.  ) 

(d)  Portions  of  authors  to  be  specially  prepared  :  in  1904, 
Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  and  Scott's  ** Waverley." 
(2  hours.) 

B.    Higher  Certijicates,      (Intended    for   Candidates 
18  years  of  age.) 

(a)  Prose  Composition.     (labours.) 

{b)  Portions  of  authors  to  be  specially  prepared:  in  1904, 
Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  and  "Julius  Caesajr"  (2J  hours),  and 
either  Bacon,  Essays  I.-XXXIX.,  ^r  Chaucer,  "Prologue," 
"  Knight's  Tale,"  "  Nun  Priest's  Tale,"  or  Milton,  **  Lycidas," 
"Comus"  and  "Samson  Agonistes"  (2  hours).  The  papers 
shall  contain  questions  on  grammar  and  etymology. 

I  am  not  hopeful  that  examinations,  however 
well  conceived,  can  do  very  much  to  guide  the 
teaching  of  English  on  to  the  right  lines.  I  believe 
that  the  improvement  which  is  so  urgently  needed 
will  have  to  come  mainly  from  the  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  of  the  teachers  themselves,  assisted, 
perhaps,  by  such  contributions  to  right  methods  as 
the  careful  thought  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  training  of  teachers  may  devise.  For  in 
EngHsh  we  are  without  the  advantage  of  that  long 
tradition  of  teaching  which  helps  us  in  the  Classics. 
Few  of  us  enjoyed  much  good  English  teaching  in 
our  own  school-days.  The  handbooks  and  anno- 
tated editions  provided  for  us  are  as  often 
hindrances  as  helps.  We  have  to  think  out  our 
own  methods.  The  best  methods  in  this  subject 
are  only  in  process  of  being  found  out ;  and  it  may 
well  be,  therefore,  that  in  this  subject  more  than 
in  most  an  enlightened  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  could  do  something  to  help 
us.  But  from  examinations,  I  think,  we  can  ask 
little  more  than  that  they  shall  not  hinder  us. 
Some  of  them  have  done  a  good  deal  in  the  past  to 
make  English  literature  the  special  prey  of  the 
**  crammer,"  and  by  consequence  to  make  it  hate- 
ful to  those  who  should  have  been  taught  to  love 
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it.     This  at  least  examinations  need  not  do  ;   and 
this  we  can  never  forgive  them  for  doing. 

With  regard  to  (I.)  the  English  paper  of  the 
London  Matriculation  Examination,  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  have  drawn  up  the  new  regulations 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  insist  on  the  essential  minimum 
and  nothing  more.  I  have  no  wish  to  criticise 
that  conclusion.  The  examination  is  an  admirable 
one  as  far  as  it  goes.  Precis-writing  especially  sup- 
plies a  splendid  training  in  intelligence  and  in  the 
art  of  expression.  We  ought  to  make  more  use  of 
it.  Schoolmasters  who  find  a  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing suitable  exercises  might  avail  themselves  some- 
times of  the  newspaper  condensations  of  newly- 
issued  **  blue  books."  The  doubly-condensed 
account  usually  given  in  the  newspaper  summary 
or  leading  article  is  a  "  fair  copy  "  ready  to  hand. 
This  particular  exercise  has  the  further  advantage 
of  stimulating  an  enlightened  interest  in  current 
questions.  Paraphrase  is  a  very  bad  or  a  very  good 
exercise  according  to  the  nature  of  the  passage 
chosen  and  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
absolutely  bad  if  it  encourages,  as  it  is  too  often 
allowed  to  encourage,  the  notion  that  it  is  a  credit- 
able thing  to  dress  up  a  thought  in  more  pompous 
language,  or  to  change  words  for  the  mere  sake  of 
finding  synonyms.  But,  properly  used,  it  has 
great  value  in  clearing  up  the  pupil's  comprehen- 
sion of  what  he  reads,  and  teaching  him  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  hazy  general  impression.  Few 
schoolmasters  will  regret  the  disappearance  of  his- 
torical English  grammar  from  this  examination, 
and  few  lovers  of  English  literature  will  regret  the 
absence  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare  to  be  laboriously 
"crammed."  But,  of  course,  it  remains  true  that 
the  examination  does  nothing  whatever  for  English 
literature  in  schools. 

As  to  (II.,  III.),  the  English  section  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  the 
substitution  of  '*  reproduction  in  their  own  words 
of  the  substance  of  a  passage  read  aloud  to  them  " 
for  an  essay  in  the  case  of  candidates  under  four- 
teen is  to  be  commended.  Nothing  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  unpopularity  of  essay- writing  with 
both  teachers  and  pupils  as  the  bad  habit,  wholly 
unnecessary,  of  asking  children  to  write  essays  on 
abstract  subjects  for  which  their  limited  experience 
of  life  does  not  furnish  them  with  any  material. 
It  is  indeed  an  evil  almost  inseparable  from  the 
tendency  in  English  schools  to  let  examinations 
direct  our  methods,  that  we  are  tempted  to  set 
subjects  for  essays  which  may  be  the  best  that  a 
general  examiner  can  select,  but  are  certainly  not 
the  best  available  for  us  in  dealing  with  a  particular 
form.  An  examiner  in  most  cases  is  bound  to 
choose  a  wide  subject  requiring  little  previous 
knowledge  and  no  reference  to  books.  The  form- 
master  will  do  much  better,  as  a  rule,  to  utilise  the 
historical  or  literary  material  his  form  has  been 
amassing  during  the  term,  or  to  train  them  into 
using,  without  abusing,  the  school  library.  In  the 
senior  division,  the  authorities  of  the  local  exami- 
nations might  do  us  a  real  service  by  aiming  a 
little  higher.     To  Hmit   the  time  for  an  essay  to 


three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  openly  to  signify  that 
they  expect  little.  I  should  like  to  see  one  and  a- 
half  hours  allowed,  with  a  limit  of  length — say, 
750  words— fixed  for  the  essay,  so  that  it  might  be 
understood  that  time  was  given  for  thinking  over 
the  subject,  for  logical  arrangement  and  choice  of 
expression. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examina- 
tion Board  (IV.)  set  a  good  example  in  allowing 
fuller  time  for   English  composition.     They  also 
expect  larger  "  portions  of  authors  to  be  specially 
prepared  "  than  are  asked  for  by  either  the  Oxford 
or  the  Cambridge  local  examinations.     This  is,  I 
think,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  provided  that 
the  papers  are  so  set  as  to  encourage  study  of  the 
larger  questions  raised  by  a  book,  not  an  investi- 
gation of  minute  points.     I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
the  provision  that    the    literature  papers    '*  shall 
contain  questions  on  grammar   and   etymology." 
We  can  learn  much  from  studying  the  history  of 
the  uses  of  a  word  in  our  own  language,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know,  if  we  can,  from  what  language 
it  originally  came ;  but  few  kinds  of  knowledge 
seem  to  me  more  barren  than  learning,  say,  the 
Spanish  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  a  word  when 
we  do  not  know  either  Spanish  or  Anglo-Saxon. 
I  am  sure  that  all  these  examinations  in  prepared 
books  are  apt  to  have  a  cramping  effect  on  our 
reading  of  English  literature  in  school.     One  hears 
of  schools  where  a  whole  year  of  English  lessons 
is  devoted  to  one  play  of  Shakespeare.     If  we  con- 
sent to  get  up  one  book  carefully  for  examination, 
we  ought  to  see  that  a  number  of  others  are  read 
at  a  much  quicker  rate  and  in  a  quite  different 
way.     But  the  further  consideration  of  the  best 
methods  of  studying  English  must  be  deferred  to 
another  paper. 


ART    INSTRUCTION    IN    SCHOOLS. 

By  Archibald  H.  Christie. 

Inspector  of  Art  Schools  and  Classes,  L.C.C.  Technical 
Education  Board. 

II. — Methods. 

THE  proposition  that  even  the  most  elementary 
course  of  drawing  should  be  the  means  of 
imparting  some  knowledge  of  art  work  of 
the  highest  quality  at  first  sight  opens  up  a  field 
of  somewhat  embarrassing  extent.  There  is  so 
much  work  of  all  kinds  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  include  in  a  course  of  elementary  study  that 
any  attempt  to  go  over  the  ground  without  careful 
discrimination  might  result  in  a  diffuseness  tending 
to  destroy  all  the  educational  advantages  aimed  at. 
And  if  the  necessity  of  properly  welding  together 
the  technical  side  of  the  work— the  difficulties  of 
drawing — and  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
appreciation  of  fine  art  is  also  taken  into  account, 
there  is  danger  of  the  problem  appearing  so 
complicated  as  to  be  deemed  impracticable  in  the 
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lited  time  usually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
1  art*  master. 
^But  IB  reality  the  suggestion  entails  no  revolu- 
afy  upheaval  of  methods,  but  rather  the 
rmation  of  those  already  existing  by  the  sub- 
iition  of  a  definite  aim  in  place  of  a  vague  course 
[work  devoted  to  all  kinds  o{  ill-assorted  purposes 
I  no  absorbing  value  in  themselves.  If  the  fact 
Bt  the  final  aim  of  all  drawing  instruction  is 
Jly  to  teach  art  be  once  clearly  grasped,  re- 
nation  becomes  a  simple  process  of  the  gradual 
dimkation  of  all  exercises  not  directly  to  the 
poiDt,  and  the  substitution  of  better  methods  and 
more  instructive  material.  One  real  danger  nmst, 
^  pwever,  be  pointed  out,  the  very  existence  of 
~'ch  will  serve  to  clear  the  ground  of  difficulties 
affording  reasons  for  laying  aside  much  that 
would  only  encumber  the  work.  The  school  course  of 
'  will  always  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  rests 

a     strictly     **  pictorial  '* 
rtice.    The  examples  set  be- 
j  pupils  must  always  re- 
things  of  great  interest 
al    beauty,    illustrating 
the  artistic  progress  of 
s  branches  of  work,  or 
n^ing  portraits  of  persons, 
s,  and  objects  of  national 
historical »   or     even 
Dtitnental,      importance      to 
iir     knowledge.      The    ex- 
nples  should  be  moreover  of 
irefuUy     gradated     difficulty 
have    a     certain     direct 
lion    with    each    other, 
lit  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
JCQ  that   all   examples  are  to 
^  either     as     drawing 

cs,  or     to    introduce     ex- 
in   those   kinds  of  de- 
aiag  that  can  be  worked  out   to  their  highest 

Pfection  on  paper  with  the  brush,  pen  and  pencil, 
would  be  quite  proper  to  include  such  a  subject 
ilbe  general  history  ol  patterns  for  the  decoration 
Iflf  flat  surfaces,  and  to  illustrate  the  lessons  by 
Itltmples  of  the  typical  pattern  work  of  masters  of 
iDpenods,  coimtries  and  crafts;  but  to  enter  into 
aoy  discussion  of  the  methods  of  manufacturing 
^J^m  fabrics,  wall  papers,  inlays  and  so  on,  which 
those    who    design    expressly    for    these 
s,  would  be  distinctly  outside  the  scope  of 
ses.     For  this  reason  such  an  exercise 
ssfcencil  designing,  frequently  admitted,  is  certainly 
I  of  place- 
Knowledge   of    the   technical   restrictions  of  a 
limited   decorative   process   will    warp  the 
\y  general    notions    of    design.      Design    for 
crafts   can   only   be   safely   studied   in   a 
op  where  knowledge  of  tools  and  materials 
obtained.     The    school    woodwork   and 
J^fework   classes   are   upon  a  different   footing 
fc^  craft  work  attached  to  an  art  class  ;  they  are 
■^totted  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  handwork, 
''^^^  li  properly  conducted,   are  prevented   from 
teening  a  narrowing   influence  upon  the  general 


work  by* their  utilitarian  character*  In  a  school 
art-class  the  practical  work  is  restricted  to  drawing  ; 
but  the  intention  of  drawing  should  be  to  present 
to  the  pupils  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  and 
history  of  many  kinds  of  fine  art  of  which  examples, 
not  always  fine,  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  to 
build  up  right  views  of  the  subject,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  good  taste  by  insuring  some  famili- 
arity with  work  of  a  high  standard. 

The  hour  or  two  each  week  that  is  all  the  time 
that  the  claims  of  art  are  able  to  extract  from  the 
average  headmaster  would  be  quite  sufficient  if  the 
course  of  study  could  be  made  properly  progressive* 
The  whole  of  a  complete  system  of  instruction, 
from  the  most  elementary  phase  to  the  most 
advanced,  could  be  gone  over  in  the  various 
classes  m  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  provided 
that  the  work  of  each  class  had,  and  kept,  its 
distinct  place,  taking  the  know^ledge  obtained  in 


Fig, 


^^_T«Q  Italian  PUies.     Middk  of  XVUb  Ceftliiry. 
(Victoria  *nd  Albert  Museum.) 

that  below  and  carrying  it  further.  In  a  carefully 
arranged  course  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
first,  second,  or  third  form  model-drawing,  for 
instance  ;  such  an  exercise,  if  used,  would  appear 
once  to  illustrate  certain  lessons  and  become 
immediately  merged  into  more  advanced  work. 

There  is  at  present  a  lamentable  want  of  con- 
tinuity of  method  io  instruction  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  kindergarten  stage  of  education, 
drawing  necessarily  plays  a  considerable  part  in 
the  development  of  habits  of  observation  and  neat- 
ness of  handiwork.  Good  examples  and  copies 
are  often  intelligently  used  to  cultivate  these 
faculties.  The  copying  in  pencil,  chalks,  and 
colour  of  national  flags  and  heraldic  emblems, 
prints  of  birds  and  beasts,  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
all  kinds  of  attractive  subjects,  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  instruction.  Pupils  are  also  shown  how  to 
construct  designs  out  of  methodically  arranged 
bright  patches  of  colour  formed  with  single  strokes 
of  the  brush.  In  consequence  of  the  practice 
obtained  in  the  kindergarten,  or  corresponding 
classes,  considerable  progress  in  pencil  drawing 
and  in  the  management  of  w^ater-colours  is  made. 
Work  from  flat  objects,  such  as  tennis  racquets, 
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cricket  bats,  fans  and  leaves,  hung  upon  the  black- 
-board, is  sometimes  added,  and  the  exercises  may 
Bven  go  so  far  as  to  include  studies  from  simple 
objects  involving  some  perspective,  natural-history 
drawing  from  real  specimens,  and  memory  drawing* 
^The  whole,  in  short,  as  a  brief  introduction,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  paying  as  it  does  due  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  imagination^  observation,  and 
power  of  expression  simultaneously. 

But  the  transition  from  this  work  to  that  of  the 


Fig.  5.— Lineo  Covert  Kcnbroidered  with  Coloured 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Ma.Muni.) 

forms  immediately  above  is  abrupt  in  the  extreme. 
Quite   a   dilTerent    atmosphere  is   encountered   in 

^entering  upon  the  regular  class-work.  A  clean 
sweep  is  made  of  the  more  interesting  exercises  ; 
all    the    colour    work    disappears,    sometimes   the 

^design  as  well,  perhaps  never  to  be  resumed.  The 
raditional  freehand,  model,  and  light  and  shade, 
thenceforth  hold  continua)  sway,  in  some  form  or 
another,  until  the  time  arri\es  when  the  few  pupils 
whose  artistic  faculties  have  survived,  or  have  been 
developed  by  influences  operating  outside  the 
school,  are  allowed  to  prepare  drawings  not  con- 
forming to  strict  classification.  Frequently  .some 
of  these  drawings  framed  and  hung  upon  the  class- 
room  walls  are   exhibited   as   examples   of  class 


work.  These  **  show  **  drawings  are  al 
cognised  by  school  authorities  as  being 
the  most  interesting  results  produced 
pupils ;  good  specimens  have  a  strange 
appearing  directly  all  unnecessary  restrai 
moved.  But  they  are  not  the  logical  ou 
the  system  of  instruction  followed ;  they  j 
often  isolated  instances  of  perseverance  ov* 
difficulties. 

Instead  of  breaking  away  from  the  s 
methods  of  the  kinc 
stage,  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  a 
to  assume  great  in  I 
would  be  far  more 
able  to  continue  th 
further  by  striving  to 
a  wider  knowledge 
same  class  of  subjc 
have  been  already  in 
to  the  pupils  in  a  pn 
way.  It  would  be  q 
sible  to  continue  to 
and  increase  the  who 
skill  in  observation, 
and  colouringj  that  tl: 
have  already  acquire 
out  specialising  in 
part  men  t  of  it,  whi 
general  artistic  know 
also  be  i  n  g  e  x  t  e  n  ilec 
turabhistory  drawing 
designing,  work  fron 
of  still  life,  copying 
productions,  photogra 
casts  of  fine  work, 
d  r  a  wi  n  g  fro  m  o  bj  e< 
drawings  previously 
might  all  grow  up 
illustrating  and  help 
other  forward ;  work  b< 
in  all  kindsof  materials 
pen-and-ink,  or  colour 
to  obtain  as  varied  pr 
possible. 

The      methodically 

brush -strokes  lay   the 

s^^  tions  of  pattern  desigi 

fniKianienlal  principle 

is    the    arrangement 

arrangement  of  given  elements  in  differc 

The  flags  and  emblems  lead  naturally  to 

with  its  marvellously  perfected  traditiona 

five  ideas  of  patterns,  beasts,  and  foliage-li 

Writing  of   titles  grows  into  lettering  ; 

ment  of  words  into  inscriptions,  illumina 

the  decoration  of  books.      Careful  letteric 

always  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible 

course,  and   good    Roman   and  Gothic   s 

drawn  and  committed  to  memory.     It  if 

useful  exercise,  plainly  requiring  such  r 

cut  ion,  such  accurate  observation.     The 

letters  are  so  well  known  that  a  high  sta 

criticism  is  soon  acquired.      The  pupils  ! 

satisfied  with  bad  work,  and  derive  solid 
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9.  happily  drawn  alphabet.  Heraldry 
aJso  afford  very  suitable  subjects  for 
le  chaJk  drawings  on  the  blackboard  or 
aper.  Flower-drawing  and  drawing  from 
nd  insects  introduce  nature  and  supply 
^  for  use  later  on  in  elaborating  the  plain 
I  designs  tfiat  have  been  copied  or  invented. 
)t  drawing,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the 
lingle  buds,  flowers^  or  leaves,  just  so  much 
^be  carefully  and  accurately  hnished  in  a 
I  The  preparation  of  careless  -  mannered 
ptudies  for  use  in  design  exercises  must 
►e  allowed  ;  such  drawings,  neither  designs 
kdics,  are  worse  than  useless.  The  best 
^sd  flower  decoration  for  the  ornamentation 
feros  is  that  reproduced  by  a  well-trained 
If  from  careful  study  of  plants.  All  these 
K  can  be  followed  out  by  easy  stages  horn 
Ibeginnings  to  complicated  developments, 
^reover  can  %e  profit- 
bught  into  connection 
[strict  course  of  draw- 
ding,  and  colouring 
ects. 

re    sound   knowledge 
live     and     of     the 
effects    of    light     and 
id    of     reflections    is 
by   the   direct  study 
ibjects  than  by  the  ob- 
of    made-up    models 
cubes,  cylinders  and 
apparatus     specially 
to      exhibit      each 
by     itself,    with    all 
complications    re- 
inch    apparatus    is 

0  enable    the    teacher 
nstrate    the     matters 

ustrate   in    their    sim- 

but  if  incessantly  drawn  from  they  ac- 
ultify  all  powers  of  observation.     Pupils 
e  acquired  from  constant  practice  a  certain 
in   drawing  and    shading  groups  of   geo- 
i  models  are  frequently  quite  at   a  loss  if 
[real  objects  of  the  same  form  but  diflerent 
ions  or  colours  is  placed  before  them.      All 
culties  of  the  sphere  can  be  traced  equally 
an   orange ;    the   sphere   has    its  use   in 
trating  clearly  the  principle  of  light,  shade 
ected  light.     The  orange  exhibits  the  same 
ctual  operation,  and  has  reality  and  in  di- 
ss well.     A  little  ingenuity  will  suggest 
of  subjects   bringing  out  problems  in  a 
lOre  complete  way  than   is  possible  with 
school  apparatus.     Two  or  three  precisely 
volumes  or  other  objects  that  are  exactly 

1  appearance  may  be  grouped  together  to 
m  exercise  in  the  expression  of  things  of 
ae  dimensions  in  different  positions  :  they 

>ed  on  a  mirror  placed  flat  upon  a  table 

jctions  also  studied.     An  orange  placed 

ite    teacup   will    sliow    bow   colour    is 

A  course  of  observation  of  little  groups 

^'^owing  the  varied  appearance  of  a 
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few  objects  of  simple  forms  under  different  con- 
ditions, will  be  found  instructive. 

But  inasmuch  as  these  exercises,  if  continued 
for  too  long  a  period,  will  unduly  develop  the 
faculties  specially  associated  with  the  painter's 
branch  of  art  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  it  is 
necessary  to  associate  closely  design  and  natural- 
history  drawing  with  this  work  in  such  a  way  that 
all  may  grow  up  together.  To  attempt  to  lay 
down  a  rigid,  detailed  course  of  work  would  be  a 
very  unprofitable  task  ;  it  will  suffice  to  point  out 
by  way  of  illustration  how  the  course  already 
sketched  out  may  be  followed  to  still  wider  con- 
clusions. We  might  take  such  common  objects  as 
would  usually  be  selected  for  the  still-life  groups 
and  study  them  over  again  from  quite  a  different 
point  of  view.  Books  and  all  kinds  of  pottery, 
plain  white,  coloured  or  decorated,  such  as  cups 
and   saucers,  gingerbeer   bottles,   &c,»  might    be 
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Vm.  6.— Elemcaiary  Stvtiies  in  Patrcm  Desigatng. 


made  to  afford  a  common  ground  for  many  kinds 
of  study.  If  we  pass  directly  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pictorial  appearance  of  each  class  of 
objects  to  the  examination  of  their  decoration  and 
history  as  works  of  art,  using  carefully  the  work 
of  the  greatest  potters  and  book-makers  as  our 
guides  and  illustrations,  the  instruction  will  gain 
a  new  interest  and  a  valuable  practical  bearing. 
The  possibilities  opened  up  by  the  prospect  of 
conducting  the  original  brush  work  exercises  of  the 
kindergarten  class  along  the  path  follow^ed  by  the 
great  Oriental  and  Italian  pottery  decorators  are 
alluring  indeed  !  The  further  development  of 
these  exercises  through  the  study  of  the  pen  and 
brush  drawing  of  the  book-makers,  who  executed 
the  magnificent  work  produced  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  even  of  some  of  the  work  of 
the  early  pRuters  themselves,  would  cover  a  noble 
field  of  design.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  eminently  practical— that  is,  it  could  be 
worthily  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  should 
the  pupils  grow  sufliciently  proficient,  on  paper, 
wath  pen,  brush  and  colours.  It  would  bring 
together  a  number  of  the  subordinate  studies 
already  undertaken,  the  lettering,  heraldry,  flower- 
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drawing,  and  pattern-work,  and  exhibit  them  all 
in  a  proper  and  practical  relationship  to  each 
other,  and  it  would  form  an  excellent  starting- 
point  for  the  prosecution  of  further  studies. 

The  pupils  should  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
great  types  of  decorative  brush  designs  by  copying 
coloured  reproductions  or  photographs  of  work 
of  the  finest  quality,  such  as  is  shown  in  Figs. 
I,  2,  3,  and  4.  They  might  then  draw  out  very 
neatly  a  sheet  of  sample  pieces  of  patterns 
collected  from  numerous  copies ;  in  the  four 
left-hand  squares  of  Fig.  6,  designs  taken 
from  the  photographs  illustrating  this  and  the 
preceding  article  are  so  collected.  They  would 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  produce  design  exercises 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  their  models  by  taking 
each  design  and  redrawing  it  with  the  smallest 
possible  change,  as  is  done  in  the  four  right-hand 
squares  of  Fig.  6.  It  is  much  more  educational 
to  work  within  well-defined  limits  upon  the  tra- 
ditional stock-in-trade  of  generations  of  designers 
than  to  fall  back  upon  the  latest  inventions  of  the 
newest  brushwork  copy-books  and  diagrams.  The 
heraldry,  alphabets,  castles,  lions,  crowns,  &c., 
occurring  on  the  examples  would  form  the  material 
for  separate  sheets  of  studies;  their  history  and 
signification  should  always  carefully  be  noted  on 
the  drawings.  All  these  exercises  should  be 
worked  in  connection  with  drawing  and  painting 
from  still-life  groups  composed  of,  amongst  other 
things,  plain  modern  pottery  of  good  form. 

The  use  of  coloured  reproductions  of  pages  of 
ancient  illuminated  manuscripts  or  finely  decorated 
early  printed  books  is  also  advisable ;  copying 
this  work,  which  is  but  decoration  of  another  very 
similar  type,  will  add  a  refining  influence  to  the 
brush  work  and  give  variety.  Examination  of  the 
materials  that  make  up  the  decoration  of  the 
illuminated  manuscripts  will  show  that  they  are 
much  the  same,  more  or  less  modified,  as  those 
that  were  found  upon  the  pottery  examples. 
Familiarity  with  the  figures,  draperies,  architec- 
tural forms,  and  schemes  of  colouring,  found  in  the 
miniatures  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  another 
stage  of  the  work,  including  exercises  in  both 
observation  and  invention  of  a  still  more  advanced 
character. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  large  majorities  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Assistant-mistresses : — 
(i)  That  the  association  would  desire  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a  definite  form  of  agreement  between  the  assistant-mistress 
and  the  governing  body  of  the  school.  (2)  That  the  permanent 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  assistant-mistresses  should  rest 
with  the  governing  body  of  the  school,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  headmistress.  (3)  In  cases  where  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  rests  with  the  headmistress,  she  should  be 
required  to  furnish  the  governing  body  with  a  full  report  of  all 
proposed  changes  in  the  staff.  (4)  In  all  cases  of  dismissal  the 
assistant  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  direct  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  (5)  That  the  period  of  probation  should  not  be 
longer  than  two  terms.  (6)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
association,  the  headmistress  should  have  the  right  to  suspend 
an  assistant -mistress  from  attendance  in  the  school,  but  such 
suspension  should  be  immediately  reported  to  the  governors. 
(7)  That  the  agreement  should  be  terminated  only  at  the  end  of 
a  school  term,  and  after  notice  given  not  later  than  two  months 
before  the  end  of  the  term. 


SELECT   LISTS  OF   BOOKS   FOR  ^ 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

IN  his  article  last  month  Mr.  Luptoi 
Librarian  of  Marlborough  College,  des 
the  formation  and  explained  the  manag 
of  a  school  library.  To  supplement  the  gu 
given  in  that  article  we  have  asked  well-] 
teachers  to  prepare  short  lists  of  books,  < 
subjects  they  represent,  to  which  they  thii 
pupils  of  a  school  should  have  easy  access, 
lists  are  intended  to  include  the  best  boo! 
to  be  representative,  but  it  must  be  unde 
that  there  are  many  other  valuable  books 
will  find  a  place  in  a  well-equipped  library, 
lists  given  below  rather  tend  towards  th 
ducible  minimum  without  which  no  Ubr 
quite  workmanHke.  These  lists  will  be  fol 
in  future  issues,  by  others  deSling  with  the  > 
subjects  that  enter  into  a  school  curriculu 
into  school  life. 

HISTORY. 

By  Prof.  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.A4 
Hartley  University  College,  Southampton. 

A. — Lending  Library. 

Classical  History. 

*'  History  of  Greece."  J.  B.  Bury.  (Macr 
8s.  6d.  or  25s.  net.  Or  "  History  of  G 
A.  Holm.    4  vols.  (Macmillan.)    25s.  t 

**  Outlines  of  Roman  History.'*  H.  F.  P 
(Rivingtons.)     6s. 

"Student's     Roman     Empire."       J.     B. 
(Murray.)     7s.  6d. 

"City  States  of  Greece  and  Rome."  \ 
Fowler.     (Macmillan.)     5s. 

"  Student's  Ancient  History  of  the  East 
Smith.    (Murray.)    7s.  6d. 

General  History, 

"  European   History."      G.   B.   Adams. 

millan.)    6s.  6d.  net.     Or  "  Periods  oi 

pean   History."      8   vols.     A.  HassaJ 

(Rivingtons.)     48s.  net. 
"  Holy  Roman  Empire."     J.  Bryce.     (Maci 

7s.  6d. 
"  History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe."      F.  1 

(Bell.)     3s.  6d. 
"  Decline  and  Fall."     E.  Gibbon.     New  < 

edited  by  J.  B.  Bury.     8  vols.     (Me 

48s.  net. 
**  A   Student's   History  of    the*  United    S 

E.  Channing.     (Macmillan.)     7s.  6d. 
"  The    American    Commonwealth."        J. 

2  vols.     (Macmillan.)     25s. 

English  History. 

"Short    History."      J.   R.    Green.      (Mac 

8s.  6d.  or  £2  net. 
"  History  of  England."      York  Powell  an( 

Longmans.)     7s.  6d. 
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"English  Constitutional  History."  Taswell-Lang- 
mead.  Fifth  edition.  Edited  by  P.  A.  Ash- 
worth.    (Stevens  and  Haynes.)     i8s. 

"Growth  of  British  Policy."  J.  R.  Seeley.  2  vols. 
(Camb.  Univ.  Press.)     12s. 

'^Expansion  of  England."  J.  R.  Seeley.  (Mac- 
millan.)    4s.  net. 

"The  Expansion  of  the  British  Empire."  W.  H. 
Woodward.      (Camb.  Univ.  Press.)     4s.     Or 

"The  Growth  of  the  Empire."  A.  W.  Jose. 
(Murray.)     6s. 

"Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History."  Lee- 
Warner.     (Blackie.)     5s. 

"Introduction  to  History  of  Church  of  England.** 
H.  O.  Wakeman.     (Rivingtons.)     ys.  6d. 

Archaeology. 

"Manual  of   Roman  Antiquities."     Ramsay  and 

Lanciani.     (Griffin.)     los.  6d. 
"Manual  of   Greek  Antiquities."      Gardner  and 

Jevons.     (Griffin.)     los,  6d. 

Biography. 

"Twelve  English  Statesmen.**      Various.      (Mac- 
millan.)     30s. 


B. — Reference  Library. 


'Atlas  Antiquus." 
38. 6d. 


Classical  History. 
H.    Kiepert. 


(Sanborn.) 


General  History. 

"Histoire  G6n6rale."  a.d.  395-1900.  12  vols. 
Lavisse  and  Rambaud.  (Armand  Colin,  Paris.) 
192s.  Or  "  Cambridge  Modern  History." 
A.D.  1453- 1900.  (To  be  completed  in  12 
Acton  and  others.  (Camb.  Univ. 
150s. 


English  History, 

**History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  etc.*'    H.  T. 

Buckle.    3  vols.     (Longmans.)     24s. 
•Social  England."     H.  D.  Trail.      6  vols.     (Cas- 

sell.)    I2S.  to  14s.  net.  each. 
•New  Student's    Atlas    of     English     History." 

£.  Reich.    (Macmillan.)    ios.net.    Or  **  Atlas 

of   English    History.'*       S.     R.    Gardiner. 

(Longmans.)     5s. 
**Kctionary  of    English   History."       Low    and 

Pulling.     (Cassell.)     7s.  6d. 

Archaeology. 

"Concise  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman   An- 
tiquities."    F.  W.  Cornish.     (Murray.)      21s. 

Biography. 

** Kctionary  of  Biography."     Patrick  and  Groome. 

(Chambers.)     los.  6d. 
**  Index  Volume  to  Dictionary  Nat.  Biography." 

S.  Lee,  editor.     (Smith,  Elder.)    25s. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
By  Clara  L.  Thomson. 

'*  Chambers*  Encyclopaedia  of  English  Literature.** 
(Chambers,   Edinburgh.)      3  vols.      los.  6d. 
net  each. 
"  The  English  Poets.**     Edited  by  T.  'H.  Ward 
(Macmillan.)      4  vols.       Vols.   I.,   H.,   HL, 
7s.  6d.  each ;  Vol.  IV.,  8s.  6d. 
"English   Prose.**     Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Craik. 
(Macmillan.)    5   vols.     Vols.  L— IV.  7s.  6d. 
each ;  Vol.  V.,  8s.  6d. 
"  The  Deeds  of  Beowulf."   Translated  into  Modern 
Prose  by  John   Earle.       (Clarendon   Press.) 
8s.  6d. 
**The   Mabinogion."     Translated  by  Lady  Char- 
lotte Guest.     Edited  by  Alfred  Nutt.     (Nutt.) 
2s.  6d. 
"  The  Student's  Chaucer."     Edited  by  Dr.  W.  W. 

Skeat.     (Clarendon 'Press.)     7s.  6d. 
"The  Morte  D* Arthur."     Globe  edition.     (Mac- 
millan.)    3s.  6d. 
"  Spenser.**      Complete   Works.      Globe  edition. 

(Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 
**  Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems.'*     The  Eversley 
Edition.      Edited  by   Prof.   C.    H.  Herford. 
In  10  vols.     (Macmillan.)    4s.  net  each  vol. 
"Bacon*s    Essays.*'       Golden    Treasury    Series. 

(Macmillan.)     2s.  6d. 
"  Milton's  Poetical  Works."     Edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Beeching.     (Clarendon  Press.)     7s.  6d. 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."      Edited  by  Dr.  C.  H. 

Firth.     (Methuen.)     5s. 
*•  Essays  of  John  Dryden."      Selected  and  Edited 
by  W.  P.  Ker.     (Clarendon  Press.)    2  vols, 
los.  6d. 
"  Gulliver's  Travels."      By   Dean   Swift.      With 
Introduction    by   Sir    Henry    Craik,   K.C.B. 
(Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 
**  Addison.      Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator."     Edited  by  T.   Arnold.     (Clarendon 
Press.)     7s.  6d. 
'*  Robinson  Crusoe."      By  Daniel  Defoe.      Edited 

by  Henry  Kingsley.     (Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 
**  Boswell's    Johnson.'*       (Macmillan.)       3    vols. 

3s.  6d.  net  each. 
"  Wordsworth's  Complete  Poetical  Works."   With 
an  Introduction  by  John  Morley.  (Macmillan.) 
7s.  6d. 
"  Coleridge's  Complete  Poetical  Works."     Edited 
by  J.  Dykes  Campbell.    (Macmillan.)    7s.  6d. 
"  Scott's  Poetical  Works."   Globe  Edition.    (Mac- 
millan.)    3s.  6d. 
"Old    Mortality."      By   Sir  W.   Scott.      Border 

Edition.     (Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 
"Essays  of  Elia."     Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell. 

(Dent.)     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 
"  Heroes  and   Hero  Worship."      By  T.  Carlyle. 
Library    Edition.         (Chapman    and    Hall.) 
"Esmond."        By   W.    M.   Thackeray.        (Mac- 
millan.)    3s.  6d. 
"  David  Copperfield."   By  Charles  Dickens.    Fire- 
side edition.     (Chapman  and  Hall.)     3s.  6d. 
"  Browning's  Poetical   Works."     (Smith,   Elder.) 
2  vols.     9s.  each. 
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**  Tennyson's    Poetical    Works/'        (Macmillan.) 

7s.  6d. 
**  Essays  in   Criticism." 

(Macmillan.)     2  vols. 
**  Virginibus  Puerisque." 

(Chatto  and  Windus.) 


By   Matthew   Arnold. 
4s.  net  each. 
By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
6s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

By  F.  D.  Herbbrtson.,  B.A.  (Lond.). 
Author  of  **  Descriptive  Geographies  from  Original  Sources." 

For  Reference  Library. 
(One  of  the  following. ) 

**  Handbook  of  Geography."  A.  J.  Herbertson. 
(Nelsonj.     1904. 

**  Regions  of  the  World."  12  vols.  H.  J.  Mac- 
kinder.     ^Clarendon  Press.)     7s.  6d.  each. 

**  International  Geography."  H.  R.  Mill.  Third 
edition.     1903.      (Newnes.)     15s. 

**  Universal  Geography."  E.  Reclus.  19  vols. 
Second-hand. 

Stanford's  "  Compendium  of  Geography."  12  vols. 
15s.  each. 

For  Lending  Library. 

**  Descriptive  Geographies  from  Original  Sources." 
F.  D.  Herbertson.  6  vols.  (Black.)  2s.  6d. 
each. 

**  Our  Neighbour's  "  Series.  8  vols,  already  pub- 
lished. Various  authors.  (Newnes.)  3s.  6d. 
each  volume. 

**  Pen  and  Pencil  Series."  (For  the  Illustrations.) 
Volumes  for  all  the  principal  countries  of  the 
World.     (Religious  Tract  Society.)     8s. 

Books  of  Travel,  etc. 

**  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam."  Lady  Brassey. 
(Longmans.)     is. 

**  In  the  Trades,  Tropics,  and  Roaring  Forties." 
Lady  Brassey.     (Longmans.)     7s.  6d. 

"  From  North  Pole  to  Equator."  A.  E.  Brehm. 
(Blackie.)     15s. 

"  Impressions  of  South  Africa."  J.  Bryce.  (Mac- 
millan.)    6s. 

**  From  Adam's  Peak  to  Elephanta."  E.  Car- 
penter.    (Sonnenschein.)     15s. 

**  Voyage  of  the  Beagle."  C.  Darwin.  (Ward, 
Lock  &  Co.)     2S. 

"  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sua"  P.  B.  Du  Chaille. 
(Murray.)     36s. 

**  Forests  and  Deserts  of  North  America."  P. 
Fountain.     (Longmans.)     9s.  6d. 

'*  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant."  D.  G.  Ho- 
garth.    (Murray.)     7s.  6d. 

"  Himalayan  Journals."  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  (Ward, 
Lock  &  Co.)     2S. 

"Naturalist  in  La  Plata."  W.  H.  Hudson. 
(Chapman  and  Hall.)      i6s. 

**  British  Central  Africa."  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston. 
(Methuen.)     i8s. 

**  At  Last."     C.  Kingsley.     (Macmillan.)      3s.  6d. 

**  Where  Three  Empires  Meet."  E.  F.  Knight. 
(Longmans.)     3s.  6d. 


'  Eskimo  Life."     F.  Nansen.     (Longmans.)     i6s. 

Second-hand  only. 
'  In  the  Guiana   Forest."     J.  Rodway.     (Fisher 

Unwin.)     3s.  6d. 
'  Heart  of  Africa."      G.  Schweinfurth.     2  vols. 

(Sampson  Low.)     7s. 
'  China."    E.  R.  Scidmore.    (Macmillan.)    8s.  6d. 
'  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land."   G.  A. 

Smith.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)     15s. 
'  The  River  Congo."     Sir  H.  M.  Stanley.     (Samp- 
son Low.)     3s.  6d. 
'  Sketches  of    Nature  in   the   Alps."        F.   von 

Tschudi.     (Longmans.)     Second-hand  only. 
'  Travels  on   the  Amazon."       A.    R.    Wallace. 

(Ward,- Lock  &  Co.)     2s. 
'The    Malay    Archipelago."       A.    R.    Wallace. 

(Macmillan.)     7s.  6d. 
'Scrambles  among    the   Alps."      E.   Whymper, 

(Murray.)     15s. 
'  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun."      C.  J.  Wills. 

(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.)     2s. 

{  To  be  continued. ) 


THE    TRAINING    OF    SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS   AT   THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

II. — The  Oxford  Training  School. 

THE  oldest  of  our  Universities  has  the  newes.1t 
Chair  of  Education.     It  was  only  in  April 
last  year  (1903)  that  Oxford  established   a 
separate  Delegacy  for  the  control  of  the  training  of 
secondary- school  teachers  and  a   Readership  in 
Education.     But   the  work   was   really  begun  in 
1896,  and  it  was  only  its  success  and  increasing 
extent  which  brought  about  the  change  in  organisa* 
tion.     A  comparison  between  1896  and  1904  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  modern  educational  views 
have  found  their  way  into  the  older  Universities 
in  less  than  a  decade. 

In  1896,  amid  many  gloomy  prognostications 
that  the  office  would  be  a  sinecure,  and  not  a  few 
suggestions  that  education  would  not  suffer  if  it 
were,  Congregation  passed  a  decree  authorising 
the  Local  Examinations  Delegacy,  to  appoint 
instructors  and  instituting  an  exammation  in  the 
"Theory,  History  and  Practice"  of  Education. 
In  April,  1897,  Mr.  Keatinge  and  Miss  Cooper, 
who  have  since  presided  over  the  school  under 
various  names,  came  into  residence.  But  there 
were  no  pupils.  The  gloomy  predictions  seemed 
about  to  be  realised  when  the  number  of  men- 
students,  after  rising  to  four,  fell  back  to  one.. 
Since  then  no  less  than  320  students  (of  whom 
200  were  men),  have  worked  for  the  Diploma,  and 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  thirty-one  men 
and  twenty-five  women  taking  the  course ;  nor  is 
this  an  exceptional  year.  We  have  the  Reader's 
authority,  too,  for  saying  that  the  quality  of  the 
work  has  improved  as  the  number  ot  students  has 
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Dcreased.     Nearly  all  the  present  candidates  are 
graduates  in  honours  (eight  of  them  having  taken 
&rst-ciasses)  who  are  remaining  in  residence  for 
an  additional   year.     The  University   recognised 
this  success  last  year  by  putting  the  organisation 
on  a  permanent  footing  under  a  separate  Delegacy 
and  appointmg  Mr.   Keatinge,  who  had  success- 
fully presided  over  its  growth,  to  the  Readership. 
The  Delegacy  includes   many  of  the    most   pro- 
minent members  of  the  University,  some  of  whom 
have  been  active  promoters  of  the  training  move- 
ment from  the   beginning.     Only  those   engaged 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  work  know  how  much 
its  success  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  sympathy  of 
the  Rector  of  Exeter  (Rev.  W.  W.  Jackson),  Mr. 
Arthur  Sidgwick,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Gerrans. 

The  course  consists  of  three  terms*  work  in 
Oxford,  or  in  the  case  of  honours  men,  who  form 
the  majority,  of  two  terms,  with  a  month's  prac- 
tical work  as  a  student-teacher  at  a  school  away 
from  Oxford  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  each 
tenn,  of  an  examination  and  of  a  term's  probation 
at  a  recognised  secondary  school.  During  the 
portion  of  the  work  that  takes  place  in  Oxford 
the  combination  of  class-teaching,  criticism  lessons, 
lectures,  reading  and  essay  writing  should  occupy 
a  student  for  not  less  than  eight  hours  daily. 
Candidates  who  qualified  for  their  degrees  not 
later  than  June,  1898,  are  granted  Diplomas  after 
a  shorter  period  of  residence.  For  these  a  course 
of  four  weeks  in  the  summer  holidays  is  sufficient. 
These  summer  courses  are  largely  attended. 
Among  the  students  have  been  masters  from  Win- 
chester, Clifton,  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  and 
other  well-known  schools,  as  well  as  mistresses, 
hoth  head  and  assistant,  from  the  leading  high 
schools  for  girls. 

In  the  course  at  Oxford,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical work  go  hand  in  hand.  Throughout  the 
lectures  and  the  weekly  essays  are  balanced  by 
criticism  lessons  and  ordinary  class- teaching. 

The  lectures,  some  four  a  week,  are  directed  at 
fet  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  problems  of 
education  and  of  the  position  of  the  chief  educa- 
tional writers,  while  later  they  deal  separately 
^  the  difficulties  involved  in  each  of  the  chief 
wAjects  of  a  secondary  curriculum.  Some  of  the 
teres  are  given  by  well-known  schoolmasters. 
During  the  present  term  Mr.  R.  Deakin,  head- 
master of  Stourbridge  Grammar  School,  is  deliver- 
iofa  course  of  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
"Jatics,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Baker,  senior  science 
■ttster  at  Shrewsbury  School,  another  course  on 
^  teaching  of  physical  science.  The  reading 
soggestcd  by  the  lectures  is  regulated  by  the 
^^y  essays,  which  deal  both  with  philosophical 
^  with  historical  questions  involved  in  educa- 
^1  with  its  psychological  basis  as  well  as  with 
P^ems  of  curriculum,  organisation  and  method. 
^  nature  of  the  reading  will  be  made  more  appa- 
"^whcn  we  come  to  describe  the  examination. 

The  Oxford  School  does  not  forget  to  practise 
™U doctrine  which  it  impresses  on  future  teachers — 
™^  knowledge  is  real  only  when  it  can  be  applied, 
'^ce  criticism   lessons  a  week  with  classes  of 


various  ages  and  in  different  subjects  give  oppor- 
tunities for  applying  abstract  principles  to  concrete 
cases  ;  the  discussions  on  these  lessons,  which  are 
nearly  always  marked  by  a  desire  to  bring  out 
useful  points  and  by  a  freedom  from  captious 
criticism,  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  course.  These  lessons,  it  may  be 
added,  form  series,  and  the  value  of  a  lesson  is 
always  judged  from  its  use  as  a  part  of  the  series 
quite  as  much  as  on  its  own  merits.  A  neglect  of 
this  consideration  may  become  a  serious  danger 
in  the  practical  part  of  an  educational  course. 

The  ordinary  class-teaching  (some  five  to  ten 
hours  weekly  for  each  student)  is  conducted  under 
supervision  in  secondary  and  in  elementary  schools, 
largely  in  the  latter.  This  has  considerable  ad- 
vantages, in  the  first  place,  the  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school  learns  to  rely  on  himself.  What 
the  class  learns  is  what  he  teaches.  He  cannot, 
even  if  he  wishes,  fall  back  on  the  hearing  of  home- 
work. In  the  second  place,  an  elementary-school 
class  responds  more  readily  to  good  teaching,  as 
opposed  to  other  means  of  discipline.  The  teacher 
has  thus  a  ready  test  of  the  efficacy  of  his  teaching. 
It  is  well  that  a  man  should  have  learnt  to  rely  on 
this  best  means  of  keeping  discipline  before  he 
has  to  consider  the  other  means  to  which  he  must 
resort  when  this  fails.  Thirdly,  the  large  size  of 
the  classes  brings  out  his  power  of  manipulating 
a  class. 

The  use  of  elementary  schools  for  habituating 
students  to  take  charge  of  large  classes  does  not 
necessitate  any  neglect  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
suitable  for  secondary  schools.  The  criticism 
lessons  are  given  to  smaller  classes  of  older  boys, 
and  in  addition  much  of  the  practical  work  takes 
place  in  the  periods  of  the  school  term  which  fall 
during  vacation,  that  is,  in  October  before  the 
Michaelmas  term  and  at  the  end  of  the  other  two 
University  terms,  when  a  number  of  well-known 
schools^  welcome  the  men  who  are  training. 
This  provides  an  additional  opportunity  for  seeing 
good  teaching,  of  teaching  under  experienced 
supervision  and  of  entering  thoroughly  into  school 
life. 

The  diploma  examination,  held  twice  a  year 
in  April  and  in  September,  consists  of  four  papers. 
The  style  of  questions  resemble  those  set  in  the 
**  Greats "  school  ;  hence  they  guide  reading 
without  keeping  it  in  a  groove.  The  character 
of  the  reading  can  readily  be  understood  by  a 
perusal  of  a  set  of  these  papers.  The  first  paper 
deals  mainly  with  the  philosophical  basis  of 
education,  as  affecting  both  aim  and  method,  and 
is  quite  general.  The  second  deals  with  the 
history  of  educational  theory.  A  slighter  know- 
ledge of  tendencies  from  the  Renascence  to  the 
present  day  is  expected  ;  but  more  stress  is  laid  on 
a  special  period,  which  is  changed  from  time  to 
time ;  at  present  it  is  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
Rousseau,  Kant  and  Pestalozzi   as   the   specified 


*  The  list  includes  Clifton ;  Cheltenham ;  Christ's  Hospital ;  Elizabeth 
College,  Guernsey ;  Nottingliam  High  School  ;  Wyggeston  School, 
Leicester ;  Kelly  College,  Tavistock ;    Stourbridge  Grammar  School. 
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authors.  This  does  not  imply  that  either  the 
Herbartian  school  or  recent  English  reformers  are 
neglected.  Men  will  read  them,  as  they  read  the 
exponents  of  the  traditional  views,  in  any  case : 
though  many  would  probably  not  of  their  own 
accord  trace  their  ideas  to  the  fountain  head 
without  the  guidance  that  is  given.  Some  know- 
ledge of  contemporary  foreign  systems  is  also 
required.  The  third  paper  brings  us  within  the 
class-room,  to  points  of  practical  detail,  and 
here  candidates  are  expected  to  have  considered 
the  teaching  of  several  subjects  other  than  that  in 
which  they  are  examined  in  the  fourth  paper, 
where  each  candidate  selects  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  which  he  intends  especially  to  make  his 
own.  The  standard  for  **  distinction "  in  the 
examination  is  about  that  of  a  first  class  in  a 
final  Honour  School ;  a  **  pass "  is  about  the 
standard  of  a  low  class  in  Honours. 

The  examination,  like  the  other  arrangements  of 
the  Diploma  Course,  is  placed,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
under  the  control  of  members  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Among  the  examiners  have  been 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Bell,  late  master  of  Marlborough, 
Rev.  Dr.  Fearon,  late  headmaster  of  Winchester 
College,  Rev.  Canon  Glazebrook,  headmaster  of 
Clifton  College,  Rev.  W.  Penney,  headmaster  of 
Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey ;  while  Dr.  Turpin, 
of  Nottingham  High  School,  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  of 
Rugby,  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Winchester,  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Kirkman,  late  of  Merchant  Taylors',  have  acted  as 
assessors  for  special  subjects.  Mr.  Arthur 
Sidgwick,  Prof.  Stout,  and  Prof.  Alexander  have 
also  examined. 

The  examination  is  followed  by  a  term's  pro- 
bation at  a  recognised  secondary  school.  Three 
certificates  must  be  presented  to  the  Delegacy 
before  a  diploma  is  granted ;  one  from  the  reader  in 
education ;  a  second  from  the  headmaster  under 
whom  the  candidate  has  spent  the  probationary 
period,  certifying  teaching  ability  and  the  power 
of  maintaining  discipline;  and  a  third  from  the 
examiners  certifying  that  the  candidate  has  passed 
or  taken  distinctions  in  the  examination. 

Some  apology  is  due  to  a  large  body  of  readers 
for  having  described  the  work  exclusively  from 
the  masculine  point  of  view.  The  body  of  ladies 
studying  under  the  able  guidance  of  Miss  Cooper 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  men  and  at 
least  as  zealous.  The  writer  can  only  plead, 
firstly,  that  he  has  not  the  requisite  knowledge ; 
secondly,  that  the  study  of  education  is  no  new 
thing  among  women  students.  The  feature  which 
most  strikes  one  who  has  taken  the  course  after 
some  years'  absence  from  Oxford  is  the  interest 
shown  by  the  men.  We  doubt  whether  any  of 
the  final  schools  of  the  University  produces  so 
widespread  an  interest  among  the  whole  number 
of  its  candidates.  Further,  the  course  is  taken  in 
practically  equal  proportions  by  men  who  have 
taken  their  degrees  in  classics,  mathematics, 
science  and  history.  These  two  facts  speak 
volumes  for  the  adaptability  of  the  older  Universi- 
ties and  their  full  recognition  of  modern  require- 
ments. 


THE     MATHEMATICAL     ASSOCIATION^ 

WE  directed  attention,  in  our  issue  of  last 
December,  to  the  part  played  by  the- 
Association  for  the  Improvement  or 
Geometrical  Teaching  in  initiating  the  move- 
ment for  reform  in  mathematical  education.  We 
gave  a  list  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Association  in  1871  for  adoption  in  any  new  text- 
book, and  suggested  an  instructive  comparison  of 
these  with  the  recommendations  by  the  committees 
of  the  British  and  Mathematical  Associations  now 
at  last  sanctioned  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

We  proceed  to  supply  a  few  more  details  of  the 
history  of  the  old  A.I.G.T.,  of  its  conversion  into 
the  Mathematical  Association,  and  of  the  place 
which,  under  the  new  name,  it  now  holds  as  an 
educational  institution. 

The  work  of  the  A.I.G.T.  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  heads : 

(a)  Preparation  of  a  **  Syllabus  of  Plane  Geo- 
metry,"  and  agitation  for  its  recognition  by 
examining  bodies. 

(b)  Preparation  of  "Elements  of  'Plane  Geo- 
metry,*' supplying  proofs  of  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  syllabus. 

{c)  The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
to  other  branches  of  elementary  mathematics. 

(d)  Arrangements  for  the  reading  and  printing 
of  papers  by  various  mathematicians  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  mathematical  teachers. 

It  took  four  years  to  complete  the  syllabus, 
though  the  part  deaUng  with  the  subject-matter 
of  Euclid  I. -IV.  was  so  far  complete  in  1873  as 
to  serve  as  a  ground-work  for  the  third  *  edition 
of  the  **  Elements  of  Geometry,*'  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wilson,  of  Rugby,  a  book  which  deserves  a  place 
on  the  bookshelf  by  the  side  of  more  recent 
geometries. 

The  subject  of  proportion  and  the  treatment  of 
incommensurables  naturally  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  and  it  was  not  until  1875  ^^at  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  syllabus,  after  exhaustive 
criticism,  was  passed  at  a  general  meeting.  The 
syllabus  was  then  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 
It  was  submitted  to  a  British  Association  com- 
mittee, who  reported  on  it  at  the  Glasgow  meetins^ 
in  1876  at  considerable  length,  and  recommended 
it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  universities 
and  other  examining  bodies.  This  recommenda- 
tion seems  to  have  fallen  rather  flat.  There  was 
then  no  general  feeling  of  unrest  and  of  misgiving 
that  all  was  not  well  with  our  system  of  education 
comparable  to  that  which  lay  behind  Prof.  Perry's 
vigorous  attack  on  our  antiquated  methods  twenty- 
five  years  later  in  the  same  city.  Examining 
bodies  probably  excused  themselves,  where  they 
thought  excuse  necessary,  by  the  plea  that  there 
was  no   demand   for    change   on  the  part  of  the 

1  We  refer  those  interested  in  tracing  the  gradual  spread  of  tk^MnHBeitt 
more  closely  than  the  limits  of  this  article  will  allow  to  the  prefiuMh£S|fek 
edition.  Among  much  interesting  matter  the  fullowing  seems  lo  dSSS- 
quotation  :  "  Much  of  what  is  most  characteristic  of  the  book(fixst  edtfi» 
of  Book  I.)  is  due  to  Dr.  Temple.  It  was  at  his  wish  that  1  uodeitookdtt 
work,  as  he  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  need  of  it" 
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y  of  teachers,  and  teachers,  more  legijti- 
lat  they  were  bound  by  the  fetters  of  the 
ion  system. 

iblication  of  the  completed  syllabus  was 
in  1878,  by  that  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
**  Elementary  Geometry,"  based  on  the 
syllabus,  the  **  Elements  of  Plane  Geo- 
ublished  by  the  Association,  not  appearing 
years  after— Part  I.,  1884,  Part  II.,  1886. 
instructive  to  compare  the  slow  and 
5  procedure  of  the  Association  with  the 
dividual  authors,  each  with  his  own  text- 
lich  began  in  1902,  and  has  scarcely  yet 
The  difference  is  not  entirely  due  to  the 
.1  slowness  of  action  of  corporate  bodies, 
D  mathematics,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  more  or  less 
t  criticism  is  always  greater  than  that  of 
to  will  expedite  business  by  constructive 
!*he  rapidity  with  which  things  geometrical 
wadays  is  partly  due  to  the  work  done  by 
ciation  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  in 
home  the  very  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
to  say  nothing  of  its  desirability,  to  the 
iss  of  teachers,  and  partly  due  to  the 
ifluence  of  teachers  like  Hayward,  of 
and  Levett,  of  Birmingham,  on  the  pupils 
>y  them. 

ublication  of  the  complete  work  afforded 
able  opportunity  for  addressing  the  Uni- 
and  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  but  the 
amounted  to  little  more  than  this: — 
sequefice  and  axioms  being  retained,  any  proof 
^mitted.  The  consequence  was  the  issue  of 
;r  of  new  editions  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
to  a  great  extent  of  his  cumbrous  verbiage 
1  supplied  with  exercises  and  addenda, 
ave  also  had  their  use  in  preparing  for  the 
freedom,  and  in  rendering  less  abrupt  the 
n  from  Potts  or  Todhunter  to  the  manuals 
Diing  attention.  They  have  done  something 
rendering  less  strange  the  use  of  loci,  and 
s  of  symmetry,  projection,  inversion,  &c. 
far  we  have  dealt  with  the  work  done  by 
dation  in  influencing  the  public  opinion  of 
s  of  teachers.  We  have  considered  this 
its  indirect  but  not  unimportant  work  at 
Dgth  because,  though  other  changes  must 
id  ought  to  come  in  time,  we  believe  that 
nt  the  changes  have  been  quite  as  great  as 
able ;  reformers  have,  in  fact,  **  bitten  off 
a  as  they  can  chew,"  and  those  responsible 
ding  mathematical  teaching  along  the 
BS  must  look  to  it  that  liberty  is  not  allowed 
aerate  into  license. 

low  turn  to  that  part  of  its  work  which 
1  its  effect  chiefly  on  the  members  of  the 
tion.  Up  to  1883  the  meetings  had  been 
devoted  to  discussions  on  the  syllabus  and 
3k,  and  on  the  reports  of  various  com- 
on  the  other  subjects.  In  that  year  an 
ion  was  made  by  the  commencement  of  a 
)f  papers  on  various  branches  of  mathe- 
read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  after- 
)ublished  in  the  reports.     This  has  probably 

).  62,  Vol.  6.] 


done  much  towards  keeping  up  interest  in  the 
Association  as  a  bond  of  union  among  mathe- 
maticians of  various  classes  engaged  in  teaching. 
There  seems  to  be  no  record  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  new  and  attractive  feature.  The  start  was 
a  strong  one,  with  papers  by  Besant,  Minchin, 
and  Lamb.  Among  other  mathematicians  of 
eminence  who  have  from  time  to  time  read  papers 
may  be  mentioned,  Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  **  Dis- 
covery and  Geometrical  Treatment  of  the  Conic 
Sections"  (1884);  "New  Treatment  of  Hy- 
perbola" (1890);  R.  B.  Hayward,  "The  Correla- 
tion  of  the  Different  Branches  of  Elementary 
Mathematics  "  (1886)  ;  Prof.  A.  Lodge  and  Prof. 
J.  Larmor. 

Many  of  these  papers  are  still  worth  careful 
study.  In  the  very  first  Mr.  Besant  struck  the 
note  sounded  still  more  loudly  by  Prof.  Perry,  at 
Glasgow.* 

Other  papers  have  been  given  by  experienced 
teachers,  such  as  Mr.  Heppel,  whose  '•  Use  of 
History  in  Teaching  Mathematics "  deserves 
reprinting. 

Most  of  the  work  done  in  the  committees 
appointed  in  1881  to  report  on  defects  in  the 
usual  methods,  order,  or  range  in  teaching  sub- 
jects other  than  elementary  geometry  was  as  a 
rule  that  of  one  or  two  individuals,  and  it  was 
found  that  it  would  have  been  almost  as  valu- 
able to  the  teaching  world  without  the  delay 
and  expense  caused  by  the  intervention  of  com- 
mittees. The  continued  existence  of  the  Associa- 
tion gives  evidence  of  a  widespread  desire  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  other  teachers.  The  Mathematical 
Gazette  was  started  in  the  hope  of  gratifying  this 
desire.  The  published  programme  announced 
the  intention  of  keeping,  as  a  rule,  strictly  to  such 
school  subjects  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,'  and  mechanics,  though  not  abso- 
lutely excluding  such  higher  subjects  as  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus. 

This  programme  has  been  closely  followed, 
though  occasionally  such  higher  matters  as 
Bolyai's  **  Science  Absolute  of  Space  "  and  Von 
Staudt's  **  Geometrie  der  Lage."  There  seems 
to  be  no  objection  to  the  insertion  from  time  to 
time  of  such  papers,  provided  that  they  do  not 
occur  too  frequently,  and  so  long  as  the  main 
object  of  the  Gazette^  to  he  useful  to  teachers,  is 
kept  well  in  view.  In  fact,  they  will  be  welcomed 
by  those  who  like  to  have  an  occasional  glance 
into  regions  of  thought  which  their  own  occupa- 
tions prevent  their  hoping  to  explore ;  they  may 
be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  arches 

where  thro* 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world 


J  "The  fact  constantly  before  us  at  Cambridge,  thai  mechanics  are  l)cing 
studied  with  a  view  to  success  in  examinations,  tends  to  make  us  forget 
the  importance  of  the  practical  applications  to  daily  life  of  a  knowledge 
of  mecnanics,  and  the  temptation  is  to  luxuriate  in  the  flowery  and  orna- 
mental  problems  which  sometimes  form  the  staple  of  examination  questions. 
The  fact  must  be  recognised  that  millions  of  people  must  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  roechanicsj  practical  or  theoretical,  or  both,  who  are  not  going  to  be 
tested  by  a  Cambnage  examination.  The  carpenter  and  the  builder,  the 
shipwright  and  the  architect,  must  acquire  a  perception  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics  to  fit  them  for  their  avocations" 
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of  whose  existence  it  may  be  well  to  know,  though 
there  may  l>e  no  hope  of  penetrating^  it. 

But  probably  what  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
GazdU  appreciate  are  its  articles  bearing  on 
matters  of  practical  teaching,  not  only  such  as 
those  developing  and  modifying  the  views  ex- 
pressed at  Glasgow,  but  such  as  those  by  Prof. 
Barrett  and  Mr.  C,  S.  Jackson  **  On  the  Shde-rule 
and  its  use  in  Teaching  Logarithms*';  its  problems 
and  solutions;  and  its  reviews  of  newly-issued  works. 

Thus  the  Gazttte  has  done  much  to  help  the 
Mathematical  Association  (the  new  name  was 
adopted  in  1S97)  to  discharge  one  of  its  most 
useful  fuDCtions^ — that  of  keeping  those  teacher? 
who  chose  to  profit  by  its  existence  in  a  state  of 


p/i0t0,\ 


{flifiot  ttnd  Fry, 


Prop.  A.  R.  Forsvth,  M.A..  F,R.S. 
President  of  the  Matbenutiad  A&scrckfion. 


growth.  Without  continued  growth  in  the  teacher, 
teaching  tends  to  lose  the  power  of  stimulating 
the  minds  of  the  students  it  afTects  to  guide- 

Of  the  value  of  this  stimulation  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  life  of  a  teacher  will  have 
little  doubt.  Few  careers  are  more  calculated  to 
lead  to  such  intellectual  isolation  in  his  own  sub- 
ject as  that  of  a  mathematical  scholar  appointed 
as  a  master  in  a  secondary  school.  He  is  too 
likely  to  find  it  ditEcult  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  doubtless  in  many  cases  he  starts, 
without  some  sort  of  companionship  and  corre- 
spondence with  olhers  of  his  own  profession,  and 
a  teacher  who  has  no  enthusiasm  is  to  be  pitied, 
though  perhaps  not  so  much  as  his  pupils  are. 
Even  if,  as  some  of  us  venture  to  hope,  schemes 


of  post-graduate  study  for  teachers  are  esta 
— this  may  be  possible  when  educational 
gives  way  to  educational  system — the  Asso 
will  still  have  its  uses.  Its  greatest  bene* 
naturally  fall  to,  and  be  most  appreciat* 
those  who  take  the  most  active  part  i 
tributing  to  its  work  ;  to  those,  indeed,  w 
most  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  words  of  Bacon' 
appear  as  the  motto  of  the  Association  1 
cover  of  the  Gazdie. 

The  Gazette  was  first  started  with  Mr. 
Langley  as  editor.  It  was  of  quarto  si2 
appeared  three  times  a  year.  At  the  end 
years'  pressure  of  other  work  compelle 
Langley  to  give  up  the  editorship,  which  hi 
carried  on  in  succession  by  Dr,  F,  S.  Mj 
and  Mr.  W,  J,  Greenstreet,  the  latter  of 
still  continues  to  occupy  the  post.  When  t 
change  of  editorship  was  made  it  was 
panied  by  one  in  the  form  of  the  Gnzette^  w 
now  published  in  octavo  form.  It  appei 
times  a  year  instead  of  twice. 

For  the  great  part  taken  by  the  Associatk 
igoi,  in  working  out  the  practical  steps  ne 
to  give  effect  to  the  remarkable  general  agr 
on  most  important  points  at  the  Glasgow 
and  to  the  rapid  success  which  has  atten 
labours,  we  need  do  little  more  than  draw  a1 
to  the  accounts  already  published  in  The  I 
World  and  to  the  programmes  of  exa 
bodies.  These  and  its  oflTicial  recognit 
university  authorities  have  given  it  renewed 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  deal  effectively  w 
portant  problems  in  mathematical  edifcatioi 
siill  await  solution.  Two  of  the  papers  anc 
for  the  annual  meeting  this  year  deal  wi 
important  questions  tor  the  immediate 
Mr,  C.  S,  Jackson's  **  An  Account  of  a 
Discussion  on  the  Possibility  of  Fusion 
Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Science,'*  a 
C.  A.  Rumseys  ''On  Advanced  School  Coi 
Mathematics/'  For  further  information  ai 
meetings,  conditions  of  membership,  <S:c  th« 
is  referred  to. the  Hon.  Sees.,  Mr.  C*  Penc 
M.A.,  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  W^  ;  a 
H.  D,  Ellis,  M.A.,  12,  Gloucester  Terrace 
Park,  W,  It  remains  to  give  a  list  of  the  < 
mathematicians  who  have  honoured  the  Ass 
by  accepting  its  presidency  ■  Dr.  T.  A. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Hayward,  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  Prof 
Minchin,  Prof.  J.  Sylvester,  Dr.  R.  A^ 
Dr.  J,  Larmor,  Prof.  A,  Lodge,  Sir  R.  ! 
Mr.  J.  F.  Moulton,  and  Prof.  A.  I^,  Forsytb 
portrait  we  give.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Assi 
that  at  such  an  eventful  time  as  the  pn 
should  have  the  advantage  of  Prof.  F< 
guidance  in  its  counsels,  distinguished  as  h 
only  for  his  scientific  attainments,  but  also 
ac(iuaintance  with  the  needs  and  difficii 
mathematical  education.  ^ 


i  '*  I  luild  e^er>  roao  u  dvUtof  tw  lii.s  profeision  Unm  the  whk 
coui-m;  do  seek  tu  ri.'Ct?i\c  countenance  and  prvfil.  nought  rbe^ 
emicji^pvr  thcnii>elvc^  by  wa>  of  omcnd^i  i      ' 
(hereunmw " 
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NEW    BOTANICAL    LABORATORY, 


Bf  LiLiAff  J*  ClarkKi  B*Sc. 
James  Allen's  Girls'  School,  Dulwich- 


'T^HE  Botanical  Laboratory  recently  established 
^J       at    the   James    Allen's    Girls*   School    was 
^H       built  in  order  that   experimental   work   on 
^Bing  plants  might  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
Hbr,    During  a  great  part  of  the  year  botanical 
^iperiroental  work  can  be  arranged  in  any  room— 
for  six  years  the  chemical  laboratory  was  used — 
but  in   the   winter   seedlings 
and  plants  die  before  experi- 
ments can  be  finished,  unless 
the  room  be  heated  day  and 
m^bt.     It    is    especially   ini- 
pottant    that    pupils    should 
on  indoor  experimental 
in    the   winter,    as    no 
mcnts    can    then    take 
in  botany  gardens,  and 
it  vas  therefore  arranged  that 
new  botanical  laboratory 
he  first  of  its  kind — should 
kept  at  a  temperature  of 
F,,  day  and  night,  duriog 
winter  months.  The  lat^o- 
ry  is  heated  by  means  of 
rows  of  hot- water  pipes^ 
ich  are  connected  with   a 
pressure  furnace  just  out- 
i  building. 

laboratory  is   built  of 

ickp   and   has   a    glass 

ibpiog    roof,    and     fourteen 

ment      windows     which 

outwards.     It  is  22^  ft. 

about  16  ft,  wide,  and 

ft   high   at   the   highest 

The  floor  is  a  tiled  one, 

irag     slightly     from     the 

towards  the  sides,  and  on  two  sides  is  a 

iDel,  so  that  any  water  spilt  on  the  iloor  drains 

the  sides  and  is  carried  away  down  the  channel 

an   outside    drain.     On     three    sides    of    the 

Siborsitory  polished  leak  benches  have  been  con- 

Ri^ed  2  ft.  and  2^  ft.  wide,  and  at  these  benches 

^  girls  work,   setting  up  experiments,  drawing 

nature,  &c.     Gas  pipes  are  fitted  ail  round 

*^rooni,  and  twenty-two  bunsens  can  be  used  on 

benches   if  required.     In   case   an   unusually 

[ft  class  should  be  at  work  in  the  laboratory, 

there   should  not   be  sufficient  room   at  the 

bes,  a  large    table   has   been   placed   in    the 

tc  of    the    room.     Under    the    benches    are 

*^V^»oards  in  which  the  girls  keep  tripods,  clamp 

and  other  apparatus,  and  when  the  labora- 

was  planned  care  was   taken  that   in   some 

^^iiphoards    it    would    be    possible    to    carry    on 

^*pKrtinents    in   the   dark.     Drawers   for   smaller 

*PpWatus,  such    as  files,  thermometers,  &c.,   are 

Wded  in  several  parts  of  the  room* 


In  some  experiments,  such  as  those  connected 
with  movements  of  plants,  it  is  important  that 
there  should  be  no  vibration,  A  brick  table  has 
therefore  been  made  in  a  corner  of  the  laboratory  ; 
two  brick  pillars,  the  complete  width  of  the  table, 
support  a  slab  of  slate  i  J  inches  thick,  making  a 
very  firm  structure. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  room  is  fitted  up  with  a 
sink,  draining  board,  shelves,  a  tank  and  black- 
board. The  tank  was  made  in  order  that  the  girls, 
while  at  school,  might  study  living  water-plants. 
It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for 
the  plants  to  be  in  rain  water,  so  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  rain  water  which  fell  on  the  roof 


James  Allen's  Girls'  School,  Dulwicb, 
Labomlory, 


\}.  'iifict.  Art  hut  J.  i^j'c,  t 

Exterior  of  Botanical 


of  the  laboratory  and  the  adjacent  building  to  be.j 
caught  in  the  tank.  A  pipe  from  the  roof  deli%'ers 
water  into  one  end  of  the  tank,  and  a  partition 
(through  the  lower  part  of  which  the  water  flows) 
cuts  oil  that  end  from  the  larger  portion  in  which 
the  plants  live.  The  tank  can  L>e  filled  with  lap 
water  when  rain  water  is  scarce,  but  up  to  the 
present  no  inconvenience  has  been  caused  by 
drought. 

By  means  of  a  tap  in  the  bottom  the  tank  can 
be  emptied  wlien  it  is  necessary  to  clean  it.  The 
tank  is  7  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide,  and  i|  ft,  deep.  It 
is  made  of  slate,  and  has  a  glass  side.  It  has 
been  found  most  useful  ;  water  lilies,  iris,  duck- 
weed, water-soldier,  frogbit,  water-crowfoot, 
azolla,  and  many  other  plants  have  been  grown 
in  it.  It  is  much  better  for  the  girls  to  study  the 
living  plants  than  to  hear  about  them,  and  for 
many  reasons  it  is  much  easier  in  school  time  for  a 
class  of  girls  to  study  the  plants  in  a  tank  than  to 
visit  a  pond.     We  do  not  think  that  we  give  them 
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a  perfect  representation  of  the  life  of  water  plants, 
but  as  far  as  we  can  we  have  an  indoor  pond. 
There  is  in  the  tank  an  artificial  marsh  in  which 
we  grow  plants  which  arc  not  accustomed  to  living 
in  water,  but  need  more  water  than  is  found  in 
most  soils,  A  tray  4 J  inches  deep,  and  possess- 
ing a  perforated  bottom,  is  supported  on  four  legs, 
and  screws  are  arranged  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
ttay  can  be  brought  level  with  the  top  of  the 
water. 

On  the  back  wall  of  the  laboratory  over  the 
bench  are  cupboards  with  glass  doors,  a  seed 
incubator,  and  arrangements  for  climbing  plants. 
At  the  top  of  the  cupboards  are  pigeon-holes  in 
which  various  dry  fruits  are  kept :  the  fruits  are 
classified  in  one  part  according  to  their  dehiscence, 
and  in  another  part  according  to  the  way  in  which 


U'AiJtfi.  hy  th(  Ar^hittci,  Arthur  ?.  G»h,  F.R.LB.A. 
James  Alien's  Gffls*  School,  Dulwich.     Interior  of  Botanical  Laboratory, 

they  are  dispersed*  The  girls  help  to  keep  the 
pigeon-holes  well  stocked.  The  lower  part  of  the 
cupboards  contains  simple  microscopes,  balances 
and  weights. 

The  incubator  or  seed  germ inat or  is  most  useful 
when  numbers  of  seedlings  are  needed  by  the  girls, 
It  is  a  box  made  of  zinc  with  a  sloping  lid  of  glass, 
and  is  heated  by  four  jets  of  gas.  Over  a  copper  tray 
containing  water  is  a  movable  tray  in  which  deep 
porous  pots  are  placed,  and  in  these  porous 
pots  seeds  are  germinated.  The  pots  can  stand 
in  water,  or  damp  sawdust,  or  earth,  and  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  germinator  there  is  a  space  of 
twelve  inches  between  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  A  mercury  regulator  at 
the  side  prevents  the  apparatus  from  being  over- 
heated. 

The  arrangement  for  climbing  plants  is  fixed  to 
the  wall.  Horizontal  steel  wires,  twelve  inches 
apart,  are  attached  to  pieces  of  angle-iron.  At 
intervals  of  one  foot  are  placed  vertical  pieces  of 
wood,  and  at  the  point  where  the  wires  cross  the 


wood  small  staples  are  driven  in  to  keep  the 
in  place.  It  has  been  found  that  the  dis 
between  the  vertical  supports  is  too  great, 
has  been  arranged  to  place  vertical  wires  be 
the  pieces  of  wood,  so  that  there  will  only 
distance  of  six  inches  between  the  vertical  sup 
Several  climbing  plants  are  growing  in  the  b 
tory,  and  the  girls  can  study  indoors  the  vi 
ways  in  which  plants  climb.  Of  course,  in  chc 
the  plants  it  is  well  to  choose  typical  one; 
ones  which  do  not  die  down  in  the  winter. 

With  regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  labor, 
apparatus  has  been  bought  which  is  found  in 
laboratories — balances,  weights^  clamp  si 
bunsens,  tripods,  gas  jars,  glass  tubing,  files 
tubes,  &c.  Our  work  in  the  new  laboi 
resembles  in  many  points  the  botanical  wc 
past  years  —  an  accov 
which  appeared  in  a 
vious  number  of  The  S« 
World'  — but  there  is 
more  scope  for  phys 
experiments,  as  these  | 
throughout  the  year, 
there  is  more  space 
able. 

In  former  years  some 

perennials    growing    in 

lions  in  the  chemical  \i 

tory  survived  the  winte 

several  were  killed   by 

Now  it  is  hoped  that  a 

w  a  t  e  r  ♦  c  u  1 1  u  r  e     pere 

(numbering   this   year 

forty)   will   live  througl 

winter,  and  in  the  spri 

shall    have   numerous   i 

pies  of  buds  unfolding  c 

miniature    trees.      In 

ways  the  botanical  laboi 

has    been    of    great    s- 

during  the  past  year  ir 

bling    the   girls   to    leal 

means  of  their  own  observations  and  experin 

and   many  other  arrangements  are  being  ma 

means  of  which  the   out-door  work  carried 

the  botany  gardens  will  be  supplemented  b 

work  in  the  laboratory. 


"I  LOOK  across  out  English  world  and  see  c!eai 
dislinctly  the  two  vices  which,  more  than  anythmg  d 
ol/suucting  the  wheels  uf  progress— drinking  and  gai 
They  are  appaient  lu  the  least  ohsei%  ant  of  men."     G.  F. 

**  Strang Bi.v  enough  they  make  games  of  hajcard  t 
occupaiion  even  when  sober,  and  so  venturesome  arc  the; 
gaining  or  losing,  that,  when  every  other  resource  has  fiai 
the  last  and  final  throw,  they  stake  the  frecaom  of  ihe 
persons.  The  loser  goes  into  voluntary  slavery  :  thou 
younger  and  stronger,  he  su lifers  himself  to  be  bound  an 
Such  is  their  stubborn  persistency  in  a  bad  practice;  ihcj 
selves  call  it  honour.*'  —  Cornelius  Tacitus,  *'Gen: 
Translated  by  Church  and  Brodribb,  London,  1877. 
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CLASSICS    AS    AN    INTELLECTUAL 
TRAINING.' 

Thk  ftiuiy  ol  tlie  clasLsicut  linguoges,  of  the  life,  hUtoij  &nd 
Iteiatiaie  of  &E»cient  Greece  ^nS   Rome,  have  until   jresterday 
Md  a  poiiibn  of  supreniAcy  m  the  field  of  higher  educa  ion 
vhkh  W9S  perhaps  somethmg  more    than  w&s  their   due — ^ 
wpremacy  so  UDqueatiooed,  at  any  rate,  that  iti  votaries    Ave 
Mill   recently  scait^    deigned    to    eatatnine    the    grounds  on 
wfaidi  it  retted,  still  lets  troubled  them&elvei  to  explain  them  to 
the  <mtnde  world.     Those  days  a.re   over.     Every  study,    in 
these  dayv  ^vtst  justify  itself.     New  subjecls,  with  undoubted 
d«Em£,  have  come  in  to  contcit  the  field  ;  new  ideas  and  aims, 
for  Aaddnal  as   well  as  individual   education,   have  been  put 
Ibmid,  some  by  those  who  really  understand  what  education 
Bam  iDOffe  by  those  who  do  not  ;   many  popular  ciies  have 
him  niied  to  attract  the  public  ear,  and  it  behoves  those  who 
kfe  (ifen  tbeir  lives  to  the  work  of  education,  and  understand 
Ik  Evoceftes  by  which  human  minds  are  developed,  to  point 
m  id»t  are  in  their  opinion  the  true  aims  to  be  held  in  view, 
lilt  tie  the  fundanaeotal  conditions  under  which  alone  real 
fnpei  and   success  can   be   secured,    whatever  may  lie  the 
ilpdf  to  be  included  in  our  educational  curriculum.     It  is  not 
i^HdoQ  of  subjects ;    it  is  far  more  a  question  of  methodj. 
rtariCBl  men   know   by  experience   wbai  a  splendid   instru- 
mi  kt  opening,  eicpandtng,  j^timulating  and  furnishing   the 
101^  wind  can   be  forGcd   out  of  wisely- conducted   cl^issical 
Mj;  hut,  as  befits  those  engaged  in  the  most  lihcralisinf;  of  all 
imau*  we  bear  an  open  mind  towards  all  subjects  of  human 
^,  md  would  exclude  none  of  them,   provided  only   ihey 
iiB  the  fimdanientAl  conditions  on  which  all  genuine  educa- 
te depends.     Under  wise  and  thoughtful  treatment,  there  is 
pobifit  no  subject  of  human  knowledge  which   may   not  be 
nde  iota  an  dTectiTe  implement   of  education— no  subject, 
^oiem  eKcellcnt,   which   may   not   he  rendered    u*cle?a    for 
i'-iptiipose  by  dull*  mechanical  and  lifeless  treatment. 

In  my  inaugural  Address  last  year  I  endeavoured  to  point  oot 
ibit  ibe  main  end  of  all  education,  however  early  it  may  have 
'^^  eod|  is  to  evoke,  develop,  and  strengthen  the  natural  powers 
^  (be  mind  ;  to  lead  the  scholar  to  realise  what  accurate 
Pledge  means;  how  reasoning  may  lead  him  on  from  one 
i^raib  to  another ;  and  thus  send  him  out  into  the  world  in 
pQMBtoa  of  his  full  powers,  and  with  a  wide  mental  outlook, 
^  to  cope  with  whatever  practical  problems  life  itself  may 
P>>»C!it.  The  success  of  Germany  in  education  was  shown  to 
^  (be  resuk  of  patient,  continuous  work  in  a  few  subjects, 
^ifned  tin  over  a  series  of  years  j  the  subjects  taught  are  chosen 
^f  lor  educational,  not  for  utilitarian,  ends,  not  necessarily, 
*«  not  at  alli  connected  with  the  scholar's  future  calling ; 
*^  igtin,  in  special  schools,  the  utilitarian  element  is  care- 
%  kid  on  a  foundation  of  general  knowledge.  But  what- 
^  the  subjects  be,  whether  incient  or  modern  or  sclenti^c, 
^^  ^ential  point  is  that  they  are  studied  systematically  from 
^bqadation,  ax  coherent  branches  of  knowledge,  with  a  view 
^  cjoie  those  right  habits  of  study,  thoBc  orderly  methods  of 
^^»t^Tig  and  observation,  which  are  indispensable  (or  every 
al^  which  has  an  intellectual  element  in  it,  and  without 
^^^  DO  man  can  turn  to  full  account  the  opportunities  which 
^bdf  may  place  within  bis  reach. 
^  liie  case  of  America,  we  saw  how,  even  in  that  practical 
^^^^»^,  tfae  study  of  the  classics  is  being  advanced  with 
^""^iow  rapidity :  not  merely  for  those  who  have  academic 
^  k  view,  but  for  those  who  have  the  ordinary  career  of 


^^   from  the  preiiidefitial  Addre<v><    ileliwcriKi    by   Prof.   C*   G. 
^^i  M*A  ,  LUD.,  Litt.D.,  iit  ihe  annual  meetinff  of  iht  Scottish 


commerce  or  citi^nship  before  them,  and  for  whom  it  is  felt 
that  the  best  of  all  possible  equipment  that  a  man  can  po&sess 
for  the  varied  purposes  of  practi<^l  life  ii  to  have  a  mind  solidly 
and  continuously  trained  in  some  of  the  fundamental  branches  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  human  studies,  all  admiu  ^I'e  indispensable  (or  all. 
**  The  studies  which  deal  with  man,"  said  Mr,  Gladstone,  in 
his  Glasgow  Rectoiial  Address  of  1879— **  studies  in  the  largest 
sense  of  humanity,  studies  conversant  with  his  nature,  his  works, 
bis  duties,  and  his  destinies,  are  the  highest  of  all  studies.  Af 
the  human  form  is  the  groundwork  of  the  highest  training  in 
art,  so  those  mental  pursuits  are  the  highest  which  have  man, 
considered  at  large >  a$  their  object/' 

Granting  these  positions,  and  the  corollary  that  the  human  or 
literary  studies  must  lie  at  the  root  of  all  education,  we  cannot 
view  without  anxiety  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment,  under 
the  influence  of  various  popular  shibboleths,  the  essential 
elementi  of  true  education  are  in  danger  of  being  thrust  on  one 
side  for  supposed  ulilitaiian  ends,  not  one  of  which  special  ends 
can,  in  fact,  be  attained  unless  they  be  pursued  from  a  founda- 
tion of  general  menial  discipline. 

Granted,  then,  that  a  general  education  is  an  indispen- 
sable foundation  for  every  kind  of  specialised  institution,  what 
are  the  reasons  which  have  given  to  the  classics  their  supreme 
place  in  the  educational  field  of  the  past,  what  are  the 
grounds  on  which  we  believe  to-day  Ihat  their  study  aHTords,  not 
certainly  the  only  introduction,  but  the  best  introduction  to  the 
human  studies  as  a  whole,  and  supplies  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  wo*k  of  life»  not  only  if  pursued  to  a  high  level,  but 
even  for  boys  whose  school  training  may  end  at  14  or  ig  years 
of  age  ?  The  reason  is  a  simple  one  :  it  is  because  these  studies 
are  eminently  intellectual  in  themselves  ;  because  they  call  into 
play,  from  the  very  first,  those  mental  processes  by  which  habits 
uf  observation,  thought,  and  reasoning,  can  gradually  be  formed, 
and  because  they  introduce  the  young  mind,  by  methods  suit- 
able for  youth,  to  those  lar^e  and  simple  conceptions  upon 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  human  civilisation  icsts. 

It  is  objected  that  the  classical  languages  repel  by  their  diffi- 
culty ;  that  the  learner  is  oppressed  by  a  mass  of  dry,  technical 
details,  grammatical,  nnd  so  forth ;  that  the  average  boy  never 
gets  as  far  as  the  literature  at  all,  forgets  all  he  has  learned  of  it 
as  soon  as  learnt,  and  has  no  occasion  to  use  his  painfully- 
acquired  knowledge  in  afier-life.  And  it  is  suggested  that  in 
studies  of  less  difficulty,  more  akin  to  modern  life,  acqui»itioo 
would  be  easier  and  more  pleasant,  progress  would  be  more 
rapid,  while  the  pupil  would  carry  away  a  larger  body  of 
knowledge,  all  of  it  useful  in  later  life. 

But  1  have  no  faith  in  the  idea  that  everything  in  learning 
can  be  made  easy  and  pleasant  to  the  learner.  The  path  to 
knowledge  cannot  be  made  an  easy  path.  No  mental  mastery 
can  ever  \>e  acquired  except  by  downright  haid  effort,  by 
accurate  learning  nf  Inird  lessons,  by  looking  di Acuities  in  the 
face,  and  by  gradually  discovering  that  the  mind  posse^es 
within  itself  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

It  is  not  good  to  burden  the  young  mind  with  masses  of 
facts  ;  what  is  required  is  that  the  facts  put  before  it  should  be 
important,  should  be  targe  and  luminous,  should  embody  general 
principles,  and  be  so  connected  with  each  other  as  to  exemplify 
the  mental  processes  on  which  all  reasoning  rests.  The  ideal 
study  is  that  which  combiner,  if  one  may  put  it  so,  the  minimum 
of  matter  with  the  maximum  of  mind ;  and  it  is  this  special 
quality  in  the  study  of  the  classics  which  Lord  Goschen  had  in 
view  when  he  pronounced  his  celebrated  dictum  ; 

**  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  there  are  five  times  as  many 
intellectual  processes  to  undeitake  in  translating  from  Latin 
and  Greek  into  English,  as  there  are  in  translating  into  English 
from  any  foreign  language/' 
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Now  thk  does  oot  mean  that  ihere  is  anyihing  tntnciiica.Uy 
difEcalt  or  abstruse  in  L&tm  and  Greek  x  it  meanit  on  the  con* 
trary^  that  they  ptesenl  the  problems  of  language  b  their  most 
simple  typical  shape,  eithi biting  in  their  external  forms  ihe 
relatidiis  between  thought  and  grftmrnar,  and  refusing  to  allow 
the  scholar  to  proceed  one  step  until  he  has  mastered  the  funda- 
mental  conceptions  on  which  all  Unguage  and  all  thought  are 
babied,  tn  modern  tongues  these  prime  conceptions  are  over- 
laid and  obscured  by  all  the  accrelion&i  deTclopments  and 
amplifications  which  centuries  of  confused  hiring  and  complex 
thinking  have  brought  with  them.  Latin  and  Greek  are  the 
best  Brst  trainers  in  speech  and  reason,  not  because  they  are  so 
hard,  but  becau^  they  are  so  simple  ;  because  they  are  concrete 
rmther  than  abstract ;  because  they  are  direct  and  not  allusive  j 
because  they  express  at  Jir^t  hand,  not  at  second  hand,  the 
great  £icts  of  human  life,  whether  of  the  outer  or  of  the  Inner 
world.  I-alin  gramroar  alone— in  its  declensions,  its  conjuga- 
tions, itill  more  in  its  syntax — may  l>e  descdbed  as  forming  a 
syBtematised  compendium  of  practical  Ic^ic  i  every  difference 
of  form  or  construct  ton  corresponding  to  an  ejsenlial  difference 
of  thought. 

And  as  it  is  with  language,  so  is  ft  with  all  the  elements  of 
which  human  culture  and  ciWlisation  are  made  up.  Whether 
we  look  at  the  literal  ere,  or  the  philosophy ,  or  the  art ;  at  the 
historj'j  or  the  law,  of  ancient  Greece  and  Romej  we  find  in  all 
the  ^me  typical  qualities.  All  is  great,  simple,  and  monu- 
mental I  ail  is  traced  on  large,  luminous  and  comprehensive 
lines  which  can  be  grasped  in  their  statuesque  simplicity  by  the 
youthful  mind,  and  through  which  he  gains  access^  at  their 
sourccj  to  the  great  ideas  which  have  moved  the  world,  HerCi 
again,  it  is  a  case  of  the  univer^l  as  against  the  particular,  of 
the  minimum  of  matter  combined  with  the  maximum  of  mind. 

Take  the  literature  by  itself*  From  the  first  moment  when 
the  Latin  scholar  begins  his  ftrsL  reading- book,  his  reading  is  all 
of  gold.  He  is  dealing  with  large  and  simple  ideas,  treated  in 
the  grand  manner  :  thnugh  he  can  read  but  half  a  page  in  a  day» 
he  can  read  part  of  a  masterpiece,  from  every  line  of  which  be 
may  take  lessons  in  the  ordering  of  thought  and  words  which  a 
whole  year's  issue  of  the  SmsmSH  or  Daily  7"ekgraph  could 
ncA'cr  teach  him.  Within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  school 
course,  the  classical  boy  may  dip  into,  and  have  an  appreciation 
of,  some  of  the  noblest  things  that  have  been  said  or  thought  on 
all  the  great  problems  of  human  life.  It  is  because  ever)  thing 
that  he  learns  is  excellent— because  everything  is  suggestive  and 
deal£  with  fundamental  facts,  that  are  typical  of  similar  facts  all 
the  world  over —because  everything  appeals  to,  and  draws  out, 
his  reason  and  forms  his  judgment,  that  the  classically- trained 
youth  carries  with  him  into  life  an  ordered  mind  which  he  can 
apply  to  every  kind  of  situation^  and  will  enable  him  to 
marshal  and  digest  the  facts,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  life 
itself  will  present  to  him. 

What  bus  been  said  is  enough  to  supply  an  answer  to 
questions  often  a»ked :  "  Why  torment  a  hoy  with  the  techni- 
calities of  Latin  grammar?  **  "  Why  not  let  him  learn  andent 
Uterature  through  the  medium  of  translations?"  In  other  words, 
"Why  not  acquire  mental  habits  without  having  to  ga  through 
the  mental  acts  by  which  alone  the  habits  can  be  formed? 
Why  go  through  the  toil  of  reading  a  iKMik,  when  you  can  read 
a  review  of  it ;  or  better  still,  get  a  friend  to  tell  you  what  the 
reviewer  says  of  it  ?  Why  condemn  children  to  the  misery  of 
doing  sums  when  they  might  find  the  answer  to  every  possible 
arithmetical  problem  in  a  key  ?  '*  \'es  %  **  Why  not  start  life 
fully  educated  without  going  through  the  toils  and  worries  of 
education  ?  '*  To  the  man  already  educated  in  other  ways,  who 
wishes  to  get  some  knowledge  of  ancient  literature,  grammar 
may  be  superfluous,  good  translations  may  tell  much ;  but  if  the 
classics  are  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  education,  to  lo^ve  out  the 


healthy  wrestling  with  grammar  and  with  dictionary  i^  indeed  10 
play  **  Hamlet  *'  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  I  rejoiced 
much  to  find  the  following  pasE^ge  in  the  interesting  volume  of 
Lectures  lately  published  by  Prof*  Hardie  : 

'*  Generalisations  about  the  life  and  thought  of  a  past  age  are 
mere  empty  phrases,  unless  we  possess  some  direct  acquaintance 
with  that  life  and  thought.  Critical  description  of  an  author's 
merits  and  defects  is  one  of  the  most  useless  forms  of  human 
knowledge,  unless  we  can  read  the  author  ourselves,  and  feel 
that  it  is  true.  The  key  to  the  whole  lies  in  the  laborious 
mister}'  of  details,  in  the  tirst  instance,  in  minutely  accurate 
study  of  idioms  and  grammar/' 

Prof.  Ramsay  further  recommended  that  the  teaching  ol 
grammar  should  be  simplified  at  the  beginning,  all  unnecessary 
details  as  to  rare  forms  and  exceptions,  all  precise  rules  as  to 
genders  and  all  delicate  questions  in  syntax  being  omitted  oi 
deferred  until  such  points  actually  occur  in  the  riding* 


THE     EDUCATIONAL     OUTLOOK/ 

Ma*  Balfour's  EducationBillof  1902  has  called  into  activity 
hundreds  of  bodies  engaged  with  moie  or  less  energy-  and  wib 
dom  in  eflecting  some  of  the  reforms  which  we  so  long  and  a« 
patiently  advocated. 

In  some  counties  education  committees  strongly  constituted 
and  reinforced  by  able  experts,  are  discharging  wisely  am 
liberally  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  Act ;  while  else 
where,  for  lack  of  practical  wisdom  and  organising  power,  their 
is  a  weltering  muddle.  There  is  great  force  in  a  suggesiio 
made  by  your  President  last  year,  that  the  County  and  Boroug] 
Education  Commiuees  should  establish  a  central  council  d 
committee  similar  to  that  of  the  County  Councils  Assuciatiofi 
It  would  serve  to  diBuse  sound  principles  and  practical  expe 
dlents  for  organisation,  manogemenit  B nance,  and  the  immttm 
complex  of  detail  involved  in  the  effeciive  working  of  the  Act 
However,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few  year^ 
and  even  though  entry  into  the  Promised  Land  is,  as  of  old, 
chequered  by  disappoint  ment  and  conflict,  at  any  rate  there  ii 
good  reason  to  congraiulate  this  .\ssociaiion  which,  in  the  wea^ 
year  Si  of  waiting,  largely  helped  to  form  public  opinion  and  to 
win  acceptance  for  broad  principles  of  reform.  For  in^ianGei 
we  may  express  satisfaction  at  the  successful  issue  of  our  eflorts 
in  behalf  of  the  tripartite  organisation  of  the  Board  of  EducatioAr 
in  which  effort  a  leading  part  was  taken  by  one  whose  tempft- 
rary  absence  from  among  us  is  deeply  regretted,  A  very  bafff 
outcome  of  this  recent  organisation  is  the  appointment  ol 
Mr.  W*  C,  Fletcher  as  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  influence  of  a  single  able  and  courageoua  oflicial  has  been 
signally  shown  by  the  eflfeet  of  Mr.  Headlamps  report  on  se- 
condary schools.  It  supplied  some  of  the  material  for  a  wise  and 
powerful  speech  by  Sir  Wm*  Ans^on  in  the  last  session  of  Farlia- 
ment,  in  which  he  brought  forward  ihe  evidences  of  the  deplo 
rable  defects  in  the  literary  subjects  of  many  secondary  scbooli 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  misguided  £eal  and  energy  of  th 
authorities  of  the  late  Science  and  Art  Department, 

Bal  now  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  for  better  thit^,  aiM 
the  influence  of  the  Senior  Inspector  and  his  staff  will  be  steadil 


1  Alfndged  ftxam  rhe  prt:ftifJ«nLi.il  Addre^sdelivered  at  tbc  amnual  aesfii 
gT  the  lricoriK>faitL*d  A^^^MxHaLion  nf  BexidmAjittri  by  (he  Rev.  C^oa  Be 
M,A.|  laitr  M;t3tcr  dF  M^trlburuugh  CoJle^«:,  gn  jatiiuuT  iitbp  uki|. 
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cxefted  to  tecuic  for  secondary  education  many  improvements 
still  ofgently  needed.     I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  them  : 

Our  ichoob  need  freedom  to  ffyre  a  well-balanced  liberal 
edocstioD,  without  being  cramped  by  unscientific  time-tables,  or 
bribed  to  sacrifice  their  pupils*  true  interests. 

They  need  deliverance  from  the  complex  net- work  of 
erawinirioni,  and  from  other  defects  of  our  examination  system  ; 
we  have  to  thank  some  of  the  universities,  headed  by  Oxford 
and  London,  which  are  rendenng,  or  about  to  render,  help  in 
diSerent  ways.  There  will  be  opportunities  during  our  discus- 
sions of  referring  to  some  of  these  matters  in  detail,  and  in  par- 
ticular I  hope  our  members  will  be  present  in  strong  force  to 
consider  the  very  important  question  of  leaving  certificates  which 
will  be  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Fletcher  as  chairman  of  the 
Examinations  Committee. 

Thirdly,  no  efforts  must  be  spared  by  those  interested  in  edu- 
otioo,  by  county  and  borough  councils,  by  schoolmasters,  by 
intpecton  and  all  the  authorities  of  the  Roaid  of  Education,  to 
■ige  opon  the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation  the 
urgent  need  of  increased  grants  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  local 
ednotion  authorities  for  secondary  schools,  to  enable  them  to  do 
«)iti^  or  should  be,  demanded  of  them  by  the  nation.  The 
dcwids  on  them  are  growing  rapidly. 

Wiiaings  have  more  than  once  been  offered  from  this  chair 
tin  tbe  sopply  of  assistant-masters  has  for  some  time  been 
ttaQy  dwindling  both  in  number  and  quality.  There  may  be 
Mcnl  reasons  for  this  decline,  but  none  is  more  obvious  or 
won  scandalous  than  the  lamentably  low  standard  of  the 
filniesof  a  large  proportion  of  assistant-masters  in  secondary 
Khools;  and  a  startling  assertion  is  made  that  in  some  schools 
ihe  sum  divisible  for  salaries  is  so  inadequate  that  a  rise  in  the 
Uober  of  pupils,  due,  presumably,  to  successful  teaching  and 
■uttgement,  actually  lessens  the  sum  per  head  available  for  the 
tilincs  of  the  assistant-masters.  Again,  comparatively  few 
sc^are  as  yet  able  to  establish  a  pension  fund  or  other  pro- 
naoD  kx  masters  when  their  strength  fails  them. 

To  one  more  question  I  must  invite  your  attention.  It  occu- 
FKs  I  prominent  place  in  the  melancholy  but  stimulating  report 
«f  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlani  on  *'The  teaching  of  literary  subjects  in 
|Mw secondary  schools"  (Board  of  Education,  No.  1738),  but 
>  does  not  occur  in  our  programme  for  this  meeting,  and  no 
(t^aeace  is  made  to  it  in  the  report  for  the  year.  I  refer  to  the 
ptnog  need  of  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  our  mother 
^OBpe.  Complaints  come  from  many  quarters,  including  the 
■ivenities  and  the  army  authorities,  of  the  deplorable 
poauec  of  English  shown  in  examinations  by  candidates  from 
^sdiools.  Some  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission  con- 
^  that  in  many  points  we  have  little  to  learn  from  America, 
^tkis  cannot  be  true  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  English,  if 
*e adjudge  from  the  thorough  and  scientific  treatment  of  this 
*^Kt  in  American  manuals  ;  and  you  are,  no  doubt,  familiar 
*iA  papers  in  Mr.  Sadler's  invaluable  volumes  of  reports,  which 
"^  the  thoroughness  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  in 
^*iwy  and  France. 

Vheieas  Mr.  Headlam  says  that  the  very  first  elements  of 
M  work  are  absent,  and  in  a  large  number  of  schools  the 
^f^Aiog  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  at  which  criticism  begins 
to  be  osefttl  or  possible — English  grammar  is  taught  without 
^  leference  to  the  other  language-work  which  the  boys  are 
^^^-the  rules  arc  leamt  from  a  text-book — but  the  boy  gets 
>B  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  as  used  by  those 
^bov  how  to  use  it,  and  has  little  skill  or  facility  in  express- 
>%hiBself  on  paper  or  orally.  Before  our  boys  can  be  better 
^**|!>t,  many  schoolmasters  will  have  to  be  converted  from  the 
T^qr  that  English  can  be  picked  up  anyhow  without  devoting 
ttteaod  care  specially  to  it ;  and  universities,  and  other  training 
od  examining  bodies,  must  be  urged  to  lend  their  help  in 


providing  adequate  tests  and  supplying  competent  teachers  of 
the  mother  tongue. 

As  we  consider  the  manifold  forces  at  work  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  action  and  reaction  of  conflicting  influences,  and 
the  importance  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  it  is  plain  that  the 
coming  year  is  destined  to  exert  a  momentous  influence  on  the 
higher  education  of  the  country.  Our  experience  in  the  past 
dictates  to  us  our  policy  in  ihe  present  and  future.  *  You  know 
better  than  I  the  men  who  on  your  behalf  have  in  past  years 
taken  the  leading  part  in  securing  reform.  Many  of  them  are 
happily  still  among  us,  encouraged  by  success  thus  far  achieved, 
and  mindful  that  it  has  been  in  large  measure  the  outcome  of 
unwearied  patience  and  persistence  on  the  part  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  of  other  bodies  allied  to  it  by  their  needs  and  their 
sympathies. 

If  they  want  a  motto  for  the  new  year  as  they  reckon  up  what 
remains  to  be  done,  they  may  think  of  President  Lincoln's 
advice  to  keep  on  pegging  away  ;  or  if  they  would  prefer  some- 
thing more  classical,  let  them  take  the  words  several  times 
repeated  in  that  unique  commonplace  book  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
**  LaiHfra  et  noli  contristari.^* 


THE     ASSISTANT  -  MASTER    AND    THE 
FUTURE     OF     EDUCATION.' 

In  the  discussion  of  educational  questions,  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  actual  experience  of  educational  work  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  On  that  point  I  take  my  stand,  for  it  is  funda- 
mental. The  Education  Act  of  1902  states  that  the  Local 
Education  Committee  shall  contain  persons  "of  experience  in 
education,"  and  the  only  persons  who  can  properly  be  so  de- 
scribed are  not  those  who  talk  about  education,  who  write  about 
education,  or  who  administer  education,  but  the  men  and  women 
whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  hard  task  of  real 
teaching.  These  are  the  true  experts — artis  docendi  tion  cxpertes 
sed  experii — and  to  exclude  them  from  the  settlement  of  educa- 
tional questions  is  as  much  folly  as  it  would  be  to  exclude 
doctors  from  deliberations  on  the  public  health.  No  doubt  the 
constitution  of  ^Consultative  Committees  composed  chiefly  of 
teachers  is  a  healthy  measure,  and  I  have  personally  to  acknow- 
ledge the  generous  treatment  which,  sitting  as  your  nominee  on 
one  of  them,  I  have  received  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council,  though  he  knows  that  on  this  point  I  am 
sharply  opposed  to  him.  But  such  committees  are  not  enough, 
for  all  experience  shows  that,  in  order  really  to  affect  the  de- 
liberations of  any  public  body,  there  must  be  direct  representa- 
tion on  it,  or,  at  least,  power  of  direct  access  to  it.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  submit  resolutions  to  it  on  paper.  The 
right  of  immediate  personal  intervention  is  what  is  needed,  and 
if  consultative  committees  are  to  be  of  real  service,  the  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  they  elect  should  either  ex  officio  be  placed  on 
the  Education  Committee  itself,  or  at  least  be  allowed  to  inter- 
vene in  its  debates,  even  if  debarred  from  voting. 

On  this  subject  there  is  unity  of  opinion,  and,  what  is  far 
more,  there  has  been  unity  of  action,  between  ourselves  and  the 
Association  of  Headmasters.  That  Association  has,  indeed, 
during  the  past  year  deserved  warm  gratitude  both  from  us  and 
from  all  who  wish  well  to  education.  Whereas  the  Headmasters' 
Conference,  eminent  equally  for  its  exclusiveness  and  its  inca- 
pacity, can  point  to  no  memorial  of  its  long  existence,  to  no 

1  AbridRed  from  an  Address  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  at  the  .innual  meeting  of  the  Incor- 
porattKl  j\i50ciauon  of  Ai:.ibtai)t-nuu>tcr.s,  January  Qih,  1904. 
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record  of  any  real  achievement — unless  the  recent  editing  of  a 
school  hymn-book  may  be  accounted  such — the  Association  of 
Headmasters  has  taken  a  step  which,  although  very  simple, 
seems  to  me  to  constitute  the  most  important,  because  the  most 
enlightened,  movement  which  has  taken  place  in  secondary 
education  within  living  memory.  Knowing  that  the  present 
conditions  of  tenure  in  schools  are  most  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
this  fact,  by  tending  to  diminish  the  already  scant  supply  of  good 
teachers,  was  a  serious  injury  to  the  profession  at  large,  while  at 
times  it  caused  cruel  wrong  to  individuals,  the  headmasters  took 
the  only  course  which  was  consistent  with  sound  reason  and  a 
just  estimate  of  the  duties  of  their  position.  They  resolved  that 
on  a  subject  of  common  concern  to  the  whole  profession  there 
should  be — and  it  is  of  happiest  augury  for  the  future— common 
deliberation  of  all  its  members.  They  invited  our  representa- 
tives to  meet  theirs,  and  over  the  conference  which  took  place 
Sir  Edward  Fr}-  consented  to  preside.  At  the  second  meeting 
of  the  conference  we  were  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Sir 
W.  Anson  and  two  of  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  conference  will, 
perhaps,  not  command  universal  approval,  for  any  arrangement 
which  attempts  to  reconcile  what  may  be  conflicting  interests 
can  never  give  complete  satisfaction  to  everyone,  but  they  are 
none  the  less,  I  believe,  of  great  value.  For  the  first  time  it  is 
definitely  acknowledged  that  an  assistant  master  ought  to  be, 
not  the  private  servant  of  his  chief,  but  the  public  servant  of  the 
authorities  of  the  school.  That  acknowledgment  is  itself  a  fact 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  far-reaching  possibilities.  It  places 
every  assistant  master  in  a  new,  higher,  and  worthier  position, 
while,  although  its  value  is  apparently  much  diminished  by  head- 
masters being,  somewhat  inconsistently,  allowed  to  retain  the 
right  of  dismissal,  yet  that  right  is  transformed  from  an  absolute 
and  arbitrary  right  into  one  which  is  judicial  and  limited  by  the 
assertion  that  it  is  to  be  exercised  not  **  at  pleasure  "  but  "  at 
discretion,"  and  the  addition  of  a  note  explaining  that  the  words 
**  at  discretion  "  are  intended  to  give  the  authorities  of  the  school 
opportunity,  should  they  think  fit,  of  inquiring  how  that  discre- 
tion has  been  exercised.  There  is  further  added  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  decision  of  the  Board 
is  to  be  final  and  effective.  These  resolutions  are  no  doubt  as 
yet  only  on  paper.  It  will  need  much  eflFort  and  earnestness  to 
turn  them  into  realities,  but  they  are,  even  as  they  stand,  a 
record  of  high  value,  which  will  take  a  place  of  its  own  among 
the  archives  of  education,  and  gives,  I  think,  to  the  headmasters 
to  wium  we  owe  them  a  claim  to  rank  as  benefactors  of  our 
profemon. 

On  the  question  of  salaries,  which  the  conference  had  not  time 
to  consider,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  because  the  subject  admits 
of  no  dispute.  In  most  schools  they  are  totally  and  miserably 
inadequate,  and,  alike  in  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of 
education,  the  members  of  this  Association  can  never  let  the 
subject  drop. 

About  superannuation  something  must  be  said.  Poubtless 
various  views  are  held  on  the  subject :  older  men  think  differently 
about  it  from  younger  ones,  and  these  in  their  turn  will  find 
their  opinions  insensibly  modified  by  time  ;  but  beyond  dispute 
any  plan  which  curtails  every  man's  professional  life  by  some 
years  does  pro  tanto  render  the  profession  less  attractive  because 
less  remunerative.  Superannuation,  in  fact,  unless  compensated 
for  by  pensions,  must  involve  a  clear  loss.  Whenever  it  is  in- 
troduced, it  must  be  in  connection  with  a  proper  pension  fund. 
But  there  is  grave  danger  that  by  passing  resolutions  in  favour  of 
superannuation  and  pensions  you  may  get  the  one  without  the 
other.  Superannuation  can  be  settled  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen,  but  to  provide  pensions  is  a  task  of  immense  difficulty. 
Where  are  the  funds  to  come  from  ?  They  certainly  do  not 
€xist  at  present,  or  could  only  be  obtained  by   making  hea\7 


deductions  from  salaries  already  too  small,  while  clearly,  even 
any  funds  could  be  secured,  the  amount  of  such  pensions  miu 
suffer  heavily  if  an  early  date  is  fixed  for  superannuation.  In 
deed,  when  this  question  is  considered  as  involving  two  facton 
its  actual  difficulty  becomes  extreme,  and  no  steps  should  b 
taken  without  full  public  consideration,  while,  looking  at  th 
importance  of  the  subject,  it  does  seem  that  the  Board  c 
Education  might  rightly  and  wisely  initiate  an  inquiry  into  it. 

Speaking  generally,  the  condition  of  education  at  the  presen 
time  affords  much  ground  for  hope  and  some  for  fear—  for  hope 
because  of  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  subject ;  for  feai 
because  of  a  certain  want  of  sturdy  common-sense  in  dealio] 
with  it.  Books,  essays,  speeches,  and  articles  on  educatioi 
abound,  but  a  close  grip  of  facts  is  rare.  Yet  all  educations 
problems  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  two  clear  ones— 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  get  it  taught.  With  regard  to  th< 
first,  unfortunately,  there  is  complexity  and  confusion  when 
there  ought  to  be  order  and  simplicity.  In  old  days  the  mental 
diet  provided  in  schools  was,  doubtless,  too  monotonous.  It 
recalled  an  old-fashioned  dinner  on  a  plain  joint  and  pudding 
but  it  was  often  good,  wholesome,  and  nutritive.  Now  the  bi| 
of  fare  in  its  pretentious  variety  reminds  me  of  those  nunum 
exhibited  at  the  doors  of  inferior  restaurants  where  for  half-« 
crown  you  can  have  a  dinner  of  half-a-dozen  courses,  and  depi^ 
either  famished  or  unwell.  Fresh  subjects  of  study  are  pe^ 
petually  foiced  upon  us  by  those  who  forget  that  a  boy's  braiik 
not,  like  his  digestion,  capable  of  all  things.  What,  inde^ 
ought  in  each  case  to  be  the  range  of  study  cannot,  since  con^ 
tions  vary  infinitely,  be  stated  with  exactitude,  but  limitation 
such  range  is  essential  to  all  solid  and  permanent  work.  J 
human  beings  have  the  faculties  of  observation,  reason,  ajD 
speech,  so  sound  education  must  combine  some  study  of  sciecmo 
mathematics,  and  literature.  But  whatever  is  taught  in  each  < 
them  must  be  thorough.  In  mathematics,  indeed,  there  is  littl 
temptation  to  be  superficial,  but  in  scientific  and  literary  trainiii! 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  a  vague  discursiveness  which  i 
fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  real  power. 

And  now,  lastly,  as  to  the  question  of  how  to  get  what  i: 
required  properly  taught.  This  is  the  real  and  central  problem 
(for  no  scheme  of  work  badly  carried  out  is  worth  anything),  and 
the  key  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  character  and  capacity  of  those 
who  do  the  work  of  teaching.  This  obvious  truth  is,  however, 
not  unfrequently  ignored.  Of  professors  who  never  stoop  to 
performance,  of  experts  without  experience,  of  administratori 
who  have  never  been  apprentices — of  such  men  we  hear  mncb* 
but  of  the  simple  actual  teachers  we  hear  little.  Teaching  i* 
often  regarded  as  a  mechanic  art  in  which  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
provide  good  workshops,  new  machinery,  and  skilled  superin- 
tendence in  order  to  attain  any  desired  results.  It  is  supposed 
that  boys,  delivered,  like  raw  material,  into  such  a  manufactoiy* 
can  be  turned  out  at  so  much  a  head  complete  and  finished 
articles. 

Organisation  and  machinery  are,  indeed,  not  without  theti 
use,  but,  in  dealing  with  a  thing  so  delicate  and  complex  as  th^ 
human  mind,  there  is  need  also  of  something  subtler  and  moiP< 
spiritual.  Mentis  agiiatar  mea  are  the  three  striking  words  i> 
which  the  poet  Ausonius  addresses  his  old  teacher,  and  they  t^ 
an  epitome  of  truth.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  individual  tesch^ 
to  stir,  to  rouse,  to  spur  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  that  the  essea^ 
of  teaching  consists.  Organise  education  as  much  as  jrou  pless^ 
schedule  and  certificate  teachers  as  you  like,  pile  up  Blue-bool* 
to  Olympus,  and  unless  you  get  the  men  you  need,  men  of  r^ 
capacity  and  even  inspiration,  all  will  be  a  failure.  The  who^ 
fabric  of  education  rests  finally  on  the  work  of  the  teacher,  so^ 
if  that  work  is  to  be  well  done  by  able  men,  there  must  be  thr^ 
things — better  pay,  happier  terms  of  tenure,  and  wise  encours^ 
nient  of  merit.     Teaching  is  at  best  a  hard,  exhausting,  a^ 
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o6en  weviaoiiie  task,  but  when,  in  addition,  the  teacher's  pay  is 
poor,  his  poaitioa  precarious,  and  his  best  prospects  often  an  age 
of  poveity,  how  can  you  expect  from  him  that  glow  and  fire  of 
fnittmiasm  Ux  learning  which  can  alone  kindle  in  others  a  like 
Promethean  spark  ?    Unhappily,  ever  since  the  days  of  Juvenal, 
idioolmasten  have  been  regarded  as  articles  to  be  bought  cheap, 
and  to  be  treated  at  best  with  toleration  and  often  with  con- 
tempt.   Yet,  assuredly,  in  any  wise  community  our  work  would 
he  held  in  h^h  honour,  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  perform  one  of 
the  most  necessary  and  hardest  of  all  tasks--an  attempt,  how- 
ever feeble,  to  prepare  for  noblest  uses  that  wonderful  instrument, 
the  hnmtn  mind.     But,  in  spite  of  all,  the  schoolmaster's  life 
has  in  itself,  if  well  lived,  its  own  sufficient  reward.    Tedious  it 
Dsy  be  and  obscure,  but  to  faithful  labourers  there  comes  at 
tioes  mne  foint  sense  that  they  have  done  something  to  make 
some  opening  lives  truer,  stronger,  and  better — some  faint  hope 
tkt,  when  at  last  the  hands  are  folded,  there  may  be  spoken  for 
them  the  great  sentence  of  the  Great  Master—'*  Inasmuch  as  ye 
fiditooto  the  least  of  one  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 


KCURSIONS  AND   THE  TEACHING  OF 
GEOGRAPHY.! 

By  J.  LOMAS,  A.R.C.  Sc.(Lond.). 

PUHAPS  I  can  best  introduce  the  subject  of  excursions  by 
dexiibing  one  which  I  have  more  than  once  conducted  both 
viikduldren  and  adults.  It  is  along  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
fteuB  such  as  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  country.  In 
HieaiiDmer-time  it  is  little  more  than  a  ditch  filled  with  reeds 
■d  coarse  grasses,  and  only  after  heavy  rains  does  it  appear  as 
^npectable  stream.  I  hope  to  mark  some  of  the  salient  points 
lod  the  places  where  we  linger  to  solve  problems. 

Not  £ur  from  its  source  is  a  miniature  waterfall.  Our  first 
oqaiiy  is  why  a  waterfall  should  exist  at  this  place.  A  little 
knuaering  soon  brings  to  light  a  bed  of  rock  harder  than  the 
W;  we  note  the  undercutting  and  recession  of  the  fall,  and  the 
i*vlof  stones  in  the  t)ed  gives  the  clue  to  the  potholes  in  the 
*nm  bed.  The  course  of  the  stream  is  fairly  straight  when 
iBvenfaig  the  rocky  bed,  and  below,  when  there  is  rock  on  one 
i^indkxMe  material  on  the  other,  it  still  keeps  to  the  rock, 
■dooly  swerves  where  an  obstacle  comes  in  its  path.  Further 
^ovBRream,  where  it  flows  wholly  through  soft  material,  the 
*>Dejr  widens  and  the  stream  begins  a  series  of  meanders. 

Atone  of  the  bends  we  pause  to  make  experiments.  The  lines 
<f  aaximum  flow  are  found  by  means  of  sawdust  thrown  in  the 
^ttter.  We  see  the  outer  curve  is  steep  and  is  being  eroded, 
^  in  the  inner  bend  a  tongue  of  sand  shows  that  deposition 
■tiking  place.  Why  should  the  sand  be  laid  down  here  ?  Is 
*  >  lenilt  of  the  movement  of  the  surface  or  bottom  water  ? 
^■trodudng  coloured  liquids  by  means  of  a  tube  we  find  that 
l^liDesof  flow  at  the  bottom  are  from  the  outer  bend  to  the 
**K.  Continual  waste  of  the  outer  bend  causes  a  sharpening 
^thecnrve.  Lower  still  the  stream  runs  almost  straight,  and 
r  oxbows  alternating  at  the  sides  tell  of  the  straightening 
in  times  gone  by.  The  stream  once  more  begins  to 
Mag  through  swampy '  meadows,  and  then  we  come  to  a 
''■■lYu  course.  All  along,  oaks,  alders,  and  other  trees  have 
^*pd  the  banks,  but  here  they  cease,  only  to  be  resumed 
**ttdown  where  the  swings  once  more  begin.  We  notice  the 
^QU  across  a  field  towards  the  railway,  and  are  continued 

Akidjed  firom  •»  I**P<='r  '**<1  at   the  annual  conference  of    teachers 
^HJlBd  ty  the  London  Technical  Education  Board  and  held  at  the  Chelsea 
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on  the  other  side  in  a  large  curve,  and  a  tributary  joins  naturally 
pn  the  outside  of  the  bend.  Other  observ-ations  lead  us  to  the 
belief  that  the  straight  course  is  artificial,  but  has  no  connection 
with  the  making  of  the  railway. 

Thus  we  follow  the  stream  step  by  step,  observing,  seeking 
problems  and  solving  them  until  it  is  lost  in  the  larger  Mersey. 
We  have  thus  in  the  course  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  seen  and 
learnt  something  of  the  life,  the  physiology,  of  a  simple  stream. 

When  a  pupil  has  observed,  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  or 
study  maps,  which  are  the  conventional  representations  of  what 
he  has  seen.  Even  if  he  takes  in  hand  foreign  maps,  the  signs 
and  conventions  will  recall  to  him  the  features  of  river,  lake, 
mountain,  coast,  and  other  scenes  about  which  he  has  informa- 
tion at  first  hand  ;  he  will  read  into  them  some  real  knowledge, 
and  they  will  live  in  his  mind. 

Now  it  may  be  profitable  to  describe  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  and  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in  conducting  excursions. 
The  true  function  of  a  leader  is  to  present  problems  to  be 
solved  on  the  spot.  With  a  definite  object  in  view  we  se€  more, 
and,  in  balancing  evidence  for  or  against  a  proposition,  new 
observations  are  made  and  keener  interest  is  aroused.  Avoid 
giving  names.  If  the  pupils  insist  on  having  names  for  con- 
venience, get  them  to  invent  such  as  they  think  suitable.  In 
all  cases  go  for  the  thing  and  its  properties,  and  label 
afterwards. 

A  pocket  blackboard  is  a  useful  adjunct  in  the  field.  One 
can  easily  be  made  by  attaching  a  few  sheets  of  brown  paper  by 
means  of  paper  fasteners  to  a  piece  of  millboard  made  to  fold 
vertically.  When  one  sheet  has  been  filled  it  is  easy  to  tear  it 
off,  and  a  clean  surface  is  left  for  further  use.  Lithographed 
slips  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  an 
excursion,  showing  what  is  .to  be  observed,  are  not  to  be 
commended.  No  information  should  be  given  which  tends  to 
hinder  personal  investigation.  The  attitude  of  the  leader  should 
be  that  of  a  fellow-observer. 

It  is  well  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  a  time.  Almost  any 
excursion  will  bear  repetition,  and  the  whole  of  the  lessons  will 
never  be  exhausted.  If  excursions  cannot  be  made  to  fit  in 
with  the  time-table  of  a  school,  spare  hours  can  be  utilised, 
provided  the  teacher  is  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  leisure  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

Unless  we  are  totally  indifierent  as  to  the  results  of  our 
labours  as  teachers,  we  must  strive  by  all  our  powers  that  the 
pupil  receives  correct  impressions.  We  cannot  stand  aloof  and 
think  it  of  no  consequence  whether  our  labours  have  struck 
home  or  not.  A  good  teacher  can  penetrate  the  thoughts  of 
his  pupils,  and  there  read  the  picture  impressed.  This  can  be 
done  by  getting  the  pupil  to  express  by  word  or  drawing  what 
he  has  assimilated. 

But  how  are  we  to  make  our  teaching  real  and  secure  that  the 
pupil  receives  correct  impressions  ?  There  is  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  observation.  Seeing  must  always  go  before 
knowing.  Knowledge  thus  gained  is  of  infinitely  greater  value 
than  that  merely  given  on  the  authority  of  a  teacher.  Applying 
this  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  the  pupil  should  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  observe  the  world  about  him,  its  life  and  activities, 
and,  if  definitions  are  necessary,  he  should  make  them  for 
himself. 


Eight  of  the  senior  students,  whose  course  at  Datchelor 
Training  College  came  to  an  end  at  Christmas  last,  took  the 
Cambridge  Teaching  Diploma  examination  in  December,  and 
all  were  successful.  In  practical  efficiency  three  first  classes 
were  obtained,  and  five  seconds.  Two  students  also  took  the 
London  Teaching  Diploma  examinations  and  both  succeeded. 
One  of  the  junior  students  took  the  London  B.A.  examination 
and  has  gained  a  First  Class. 
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THE   TRAINING  OF   PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

The  Board  of  Education  issued  at  the  end  of  1903  a  circular 
to  Local  Education  Authorities  and  others  on  the  subject  of  the 
supply  and  education  of  pupil  teachers.  With  the  circular  was 
enclosed  a  number  of  hints  on  the  organisation  of  the  instruction 
of  pupil  teachers.  The  following  extracts  from  these  documents 
will  prove  of  interest.  The  circular  signed  by  the  SecreUry  to 
the  Board  states  : — 

"  In  March  last  the  Board  of  Education  appointed  a  small 
temporary  committee  of  investigation  into  the  education  and 
training  of  pupil  teachers.  The  suggestions  of  that  committee 
have  already  been  to  a  large  extent  incorporated  in  the  new 
Regulations  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  pupil  teachers 
issued  by  the  Board.  There  is,  however,  within  the  limits  of 
those  regulations,  much  room  for  variety  of  organisation  and  for 
experiments  by  local  education  authorities  and  others  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  a  new  and  improved  pupil-teacher 
system.  .  .  .  The  problem  to  be  solved  in  each  locality 
will  be  determined  by  so  many  special  conditions,  and  in  particu- 
lar by  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  existing  secondary 
schools,  that  the  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  in  each  case 
must  be  left  to  those  who  possess  ^e  necessary  local  knowledge. 
It  would  probably  be,  as  a  rule,  desirable  that  the  local  educa- 
tion authorities  for  higher  and  for  elementary  education  should 
join  in  calling  a  conference  of  those  interested  in  the  question, 
in  order  to  consider  what  facilities  already  exist  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupil  teachers,  and  what  should  be  done  to  supplement 
these.  The  Board  of  Education  are  taking  steps  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  very  varied  experiments  now  being  made 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers.  They  will  be  glad 
at  any  time  to  instruct  one  of  their  officers  to  confer  at  White- 
hall with  Education  Secretaries  or  others  engaged  upon  the 
work,  and  to  give  any  advice  and  information  available." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  accompanying  the 
circular  serve  to  show  that  a  serious  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
link  tc^ether,  in  one  direction  at  least,  primary  and  secondary 
education : — 

Continued  Need  for  a  Pupil-Teacher  System. 

It  is  clear  that  pupil  teachers  not  only  must,  but  should, 
continue  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  country.  There  is  already  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
certificated  teachers,  and,  in  view  of  the  inevitable  increase  of 
expenditure  upon  many  schools  which  have  hitherto  been 
inadequately  staffed,  this  deficiency  will  not  tend,  at  any  rate 
for  the  present,  to  diminish.  It  follows  that,  although  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  recruits  for  the  teaching  profession 
in  other  ways,  it  would  by  no  means  be  the  course  of  practical 
wisdom,  at  the  present  moment,  to  destroy  the  system  which, 
however  inadequate,  is  the  only  assured  source  of  supply. 
Even  were  this  not  so,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  practical 
experience  due  to  employment  at  an  early  age  in  elementary 
schools  forms  a  valuable  element,  not  otherwise  easily  attain- 
able, in  the  training  of  a  teacher. 

Use  of  Secondary  Schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  important  at  the  present 
moment  that  fresh  blood  should  be  introduced  into  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  by  the  drawing  of  candidates  from  secondary 
schools  and  by  the  utilisation  of  secondary  schools  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  for  the  purposes  of  their  training.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  not  only  that  a  fresh  source  of  supply  may  in  this  way 
be  tapped,  but  also  that  the  result  may  be  to  bring  the  pupil 
teachers  under  the  influence  of  a  wider  outlook  and  a  more 
humane  ideal  of  education  than  have  been  possible  under  the 


difficult  conditions  generally  prevalent  in  the  past, 
where,  merely  as  to  instruction,  a  secondary  school  prete 
great  advantage  over  a  higher  elementary  school  or  a  ^pec 
pupil- teacher  centre,  there  will  be  a  social  gain  if  caik 
are  drawn  from  homes  of  more  than  one  class  and  if  som 
is  thus  done  to  break  down  the  existing  and  undesirable  1 
between  elementary  and  secondary-school  teachers. 

The  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  may  be  merely  fed  from  scc< 
schools,  instead  of  from  preparatory  classes  of  its  own,  n 
being  in  any  organic  connection  with  such  schools.  Sc 
the  best  existing  centres  already  draw  largely  upon  the 
dary  schools  for  candidates.  This  is  the  case,  for  instai 
Bristol,  where  intending  pupil  teachers  have  received  sc 
ships  at  the  School  of  Science,  and  where  78  out  of  165 
teachers  have  had  this  origin.  Similarly,  at  Stockton-on 
50  out  of  70  pupil  teachers  at  the  centre  have  come  f 
secondary  school ;  and  the  experience  of  Cardiff,  lincol 
Nottingham  also  goes  to  show  that  pupil  teachers  are 
easily  obtained  and  are  better  educated  to  sUrt  with  when 
secondary  or  higher  elementary  schools  exist ;  while,  c 
other  hand,  Darlington,  Preston,  and  Blackpool  are  exa 
of  places  where  well  organised  pupil  -  teacher  centre 
hampered  by  the  want  of  secondary  schools  as  feeders. 

The  secondary  character  of  a  centre  is,  however,  strengt 
when  its  candidates  are  not  only  drafted  in  from  secc 
schools,  but  also  continue  during  their  career  as  pupil  te: 
to  form,  in  some  sense,  part  of  such  a  school.  This  metl 
organisation  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage  ;  but  many 
newly  established  County  Schools  in  North  Wales  are 
available  for  pupil  teachers,  while  in  England  a  similar 
made  of  the  Cheltenham,  Cirencester,  and  Spalding  Gra 
Schools,  and  of  the  High  School  at  Keswick.  In  Wiltshi 
buildings  at  least  of  secondary  schools  are  utilised  fc 
instruction  of  pupil  teachers,  who  are  brought  into  the 
towns  from  the  rural  area.  The  fact  that  pupil  teachei 
only  attend  half-time  naturally  leads  to  the  organisation  ol 
work  as  a  distinct  half-time  department  of  a  school,  in 
instruction  is  given  apart  from  that  of  the  ordinary  scl 
Hereby  something  of  the  advantage,  social  and  intellecti 
their  position  is  inevitably  lost,  and  it  has  been  suggeste 
it  might  be  possible  so  to  arrange  the  time-table  as  to  p 
that  the  pupil  teachers  should  receive  class  instruction  wi 
rest  of  the  school  in  the  mornings,  and  that  the  other  sc 
should  take  subjects,  such  as  music  and  the  like,  which  < 
entail  class  instruction,  in  the  afternoons.  The  experime 
been  tried  at  Barry,  near  Cardiff,  where  the  pupil  te 
attend  in  the  morning  and  share  instruction  with  the  scho 
the  Intermediate  School,  and  to  some  extent  at  Scarboi 
where  the  pupil  teachers  are  taught  during  one  year  ol 
engagement  with  the  rest  of  the  secondary  school,  while 
next  year  they  are  organised  as  a  distinct  class.  But  it 
very  doubtful  whether  the  advantage  of  any  such  system 
pupil  teachers  can  compensate  for  the  disorganisation  nece 
caused  in  the  rest  of  the  school,  and  the  half-time  depai 
should  probably  be  the  normal  arrangement.  This  wii 
enable  the  pupil  teachers  to  obtain  very  many  of  the  adva 
of  the  corporate  life  of  the  secondary  school. 

The  advantage  of  their  position  in  a  secondary  school 
more  seriously  diminished  when  the  pupil  teachers  not  01 
not  share  instruction  with  the  other  scholars,  but  are  also  1 
to  join  in  the  games  and  the  ordinary  social  life  of  the  s 
This  is  the  case  in  Wiltshire,  where  most  of  the  pupil  te 
have  to  be  conveyed  a  considerable  distance  to  school,  an< 
in  North  Wales,  where  the  fact  that  the  pupil  teachers  hi 
mid-week  half-holiday  interferes  with  their  joining  fu 
games.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  overcome  this 
back ;  and  the  half-holiday  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  a 
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as  the  legolitf  Saturday  ha](-hoUday,  will  be  of  great  importaoce 

Qo  this  as  well  as  od  other  more  obvious  grounds.    There  are 

aatanlly  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  iostructioo  of  pupil 

tCKbcn  in  secondary  schools   besides  that    of   organisalion. 

Thete  is  the  "  class  "  problem  to  be  faced.     It  is  probable  that 

^  tradition  and  habit  of  social  differentiation  would  make  it 

^fficalt  (at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come)  to  draft  pupil 

teacheis  to  any  huge  extent  into  many  schools  of  the  old  gram- 

■ar-«boDl  type,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  teachers  of  these, 

tswdlas  of  some  schools  of  the  modem  high-school  type,  join 

with  the  parents  of  their  existing  scholars  in  deprecating  the 

poaible  changes  in  the  character  of  the  schools,  both  social  and 

iitdleetiial,  which  might  result.     But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 

^ficalty  will  tend  to  disappear  as  the  number  of  pupil  teachers 

viio  hnre  already  had  their  preliminary  education  in  secondary 

idioob  increases.    Again,  in  many  places  the  supply  of  secon- 

daif  icbools  is  inadequate,  and  in  order  to  provide  effectively 

(v  popil  teachers  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  additional 

khoob,  as  has  been  done  so  largely  in  Wales.     The  curriculum 

of  lone  of  the  existing  secondary  schools  is  also  either  on  the 

mhud  too  scientific,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  too  classical  to  be 

«bUe  for  pupil  teachers,  and  there  is  a  certain   prejudice 

fhick  would  need  to  be  overcome  amongst  the  head  teachers  of 

daeslary  schools  against  assistants  who  have  been  educated 

■  Moodary   schools — a   prejudice   which   fortunately  is   not 

iAeqiently  removed  when  such  head  teachers  and  assistants 

hie  worked  together  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

Other  Considerations. 

Where  a  secondary  school  is  not  available  for  the  training  of 
pipil  teachers  throughout  their  engagement,  the  pupil-teacher 
cestre  most  necessarily  have  an  independent  existence. 

Wliere  a  centre  is  not  able  to  draw  its  supply  of  candidates 
^secondary  schools,  preparatory  classes,  **  attached  "  to  the 
OBtie  itself,  may  serve  to  fill  the  gap. 

It  ii  desirable  that,  where  possible,  a  pupil-teacher  centre 
Md  not  only  be  in  touch  with  the  various  forms  of  education 
mated  by  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  16,  but  also  with  those 
^of  higher  education  which  may  in  time  be  available  for 
<h  pQpil  teachers  at  a  later  stage  in  their  career.  At  the 
Kttding  G>llege,  and  at  the  Hartley  College,  Southampton, 
vkidi  are  university  colleges  and  also  day-training  colleges, 
cwrs  have  been  started  where  the  instruction  is  mainly  given 
kf  the  University  staffs,  and  this  is  an  experiment  which  might 
adl  be  attempted  in  other  places.  It  may  be  added  that 
■iveoity  extension  lectures  have  in  some  cases  been  of  great 
kaeft  to  pupil  teachers. 

Tht  shortened  time  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  pupil  teachers 
far  the  purposes  of  education,  owing  to  their  employment  in 
dcM&taiy  schools,  is  found  to  lead  in  practice  to  several  defects 
^  a  strictly  educational  point  of  view.  The  instruction  is 
(Mofteo  subordinated  to  the  imminent  examination.  Lecturing 
liAfidation  are  too  apt  to  take  the  place  of  private  reading 
^  independent  study.  Time  is  thought  to  be  saved  by  the 
<K  of  over-annotated  text  books,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
<VB  in  place  of  mental  discipline.  Physical  training,  again, 
%eveD  in  some  good  centres,  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
^  tisie  for  recreation  available  for  pupil  teachers  is  not  only 
>9*noiis  both  physically  and  mentally,  but  also  operates  as  a 
^  cnse  in  deterring  promising  boys  and  girls  from  entering 
*pa  the  profession.  It  is  strongly  to  be  urged  that  arrange- 
*ms  should  be  made  between  the  managers  of  schools  and  the 
■Itoies  of  centres  to  allow  in  every  case  at  least  one  half- 
^"Wijrin  the  week,  in  addition  to  the  half  or  the  whole  of  Satur- 
%•  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  particularly 
*P«tant  where  pupil  teachers  are  to  join  in  the  corporate  life 
^>ttcondary  school. 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  CHELSEA. 

The  large  gymnasium  of  the  Chelsea  Polytechnic  appeared 
almost  covered  with  maps :  lantern  slides  and  models  were  also 
conspicuous.  In  an  adjoining  room  the  desks  were  covered 
with  hooks,  and  a  collection  of  globes  caught  the  eye  at  once. 

The  finest  of  the  wall  maps  was  a  large  German  Empire  in 
high  relief,  no  varnish  and  no  names  interfering  with  the  general 
effect.  A  coloured  contour  map  of  the  South  of  England  by 
Bartholomew  on  ^-inch  scale  was  also  the  more  effective  by 
being  left  unvarnished  and  without  names.  The  Indian  Survey 
was  represented  by  a  fine  series  of  maps,  including  large  wall 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  cotton  and  other  products. 
The  same  information  in  a  more  condensed  form  was  given  in 
the  •*  Statistical  Atlas  of  India."  The  Intelligence  Division  of 
the  War  Office  was  represented  by  a  sheet  from  South  Abyssinia 
up  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Rudolf.  Among  specimens  of 
Survey  nuips  were  the  Oxford,  Kinderscout,  Chichester  and 
Bangor  sheets.  The  Geological  Survey  is  now  appearing  in  a 
new  colour-printed  edition,  cheaper  than  the  old  hand-painted 
maps.  Ilaileybury  and  Dover  College  are  already  taking 
advantage  of  the  offer  of  cheap  maps  for  educational  purposes. 
The  Swiss  sheet,  **  Evolena-Zermatt- Monte  Rosa,"  is  shown  in 
the  new  *' ton-relief  "  edition,  in  which  tones  of  colour  conspire 
with  the  older  methods  of  mapping  to  bring  out  a  very  remark- 
able effect  of  relief. 

Among  physical  maps  we  notice  the  Botanical  Survey  of  parts 
of  Scotland  and  of  Yorkshire,  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Rankin, 
published  by  Bartholomew  ;  the  Bathymetrical  Survey  of  the 
Scottish  lakes,  by  Sir  John  Murray,  published  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society ;  and  some  new  maps  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  showing  the  distribution  of  wheat,  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  Meteorological  Office  shows  specimens  of  the  Monthly 
Pilot  Chart  of  the  Atlantic,  issued  at  sixpence ;  and  from 
Hamburg  come  the  **  Deutsche  Seewarte  '*  charts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  *  Challenger^  Survey  shows  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure  charts  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  those 
now  in  the  **  Atlas  of  Meteorology."  What  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  if  all  atlases  would  state  the  origin  and  the  authority 
of  the  maps  used.  The  '*  Atlas  International  des  Nuages," 
with  its  beautifully  tinted  plates,  shows  the  accepted  definitions 
of  cirro-cumulus  and  other  cloud  forms. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Watts  sends  a  selection  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion geological  photographs  to  illustrate  glaciation  in  Britain. 
These  are  now  obtainable  by  subscribers  to  the  complete  series. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Lowe,  photographer,  of  205,  High  Street,  Smeth- 
wick,  shows  lantern  slides  from  the  Biitish  Association  series, 
for  which  we  have  long  been  waiting.  The  Diagram  Series  of 
lantern  slides  are  well  worth  attention,  particularly  those  of 
mountain  scenery  and  the  influence  of  geography  on  history. 
These  are  obtainable  from  the  Diagram  Company,  27,  Victoria 
Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.  The  designs  are  by  Mr.  B.  B. 
Dickinson,  of  Rugby  School,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Andrews,  Oxford 
and  London  University  Extension  Lecturer. 

Of  models  some  of  the  finest  are  those  of  Ingleboro*  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  Kendall,  of  Yorkshire  College,  and  the  high 
relief  models  of  the  Alps.  Prof.  Kendall  also  shows  his  maps 
of  the  now  celebrated  Lake  Pickering. 

Of  books,  we  may  notice  some  American  physiography  books, 
well  illustrated  ;  those  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  imported  by 
Messrs.  Ginn  and  Co. ;  those  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Tarr,  brought  over 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  The  three-colour  printing  process 
promises  to  invade  the  field  of  elementary  education,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  coloured  pictures  in  *' Over  Land  and  Sea,"  and 
the   World    Wide    Geography    Series    published    by    Messrs. 
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Collins.  Evidently  the  text  book  of  the  future  must  contain 
good  text  and  good  coloured  pictures. 

Those  who  are  trying  to  make  use  of  Ordnance  Maps  will  be 
interested  in  the  *'  Topographic  Atlas  of  the  United  States, 
Physiographic  Types,"  Folios  i  and  2,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  Visions  are  already  rising  of  a  similar 
atlas  containing  specimens  of  English  ordnance  maps,  geological 
and  botanical  survey  maps,  admiralty  and  military  maps.  But 
before  we  can  use  this  we  must  solve  the  problem  now  before 
us — how  to  get  tnteUtgent  work  out  of  our  pupils  with  the 
I -inch  maps  now  at  our  disposal. 

A  stereoscope  will  allow  teachers  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  value  of  this  method  of  instruction.  Of  globes,  perhaps 
the  most  useful  is  that  with  a  clean  blackboard  surface. 
The  plane  table  will  show  how  to  rig  up  a  serviceable  model 
with  camera  legs  and  a  drawing  board.  Its  rigidity  should  be 
tested  by  real  work.  Various  French  books  and  German 
Atlases  deserve  more  attention  than  they  are  likely  to  receive. 
Those  who  think  that  class-room  walls  should  be  adorned  with 
pictures  rather  than  with  maps  will  welcome  the  very  striking 
Himalayan  views  lent  by  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  the 
president  of  the  Geographical  Association.  This  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  exhibition  deserving  of  fuller  development. 

The  full  "Catalogue  of  the  Geographical  Exhibition"  is 
published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Gtographical  Teacher,  It 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Philip  and  Son,  price  6d., 
and  will  be  found  of  permanent  value  as  a  guide  to  maps, 
books,  publishers  and  prices.  H.  R. 


THE  JANUARY  EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES. 

If  it  is  permissible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  interest  in 
education  throughout  the  country  by  the  number  of  conferences 
of  teachers  and  others  held  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  educa- 
tional problems,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  every  cause  for 
satisfaction.  In  recent  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
annual  meetings  of  educational  associations  held  during  January 
has  been  very  marked.  In  place,  too,  of  administrative  matters 
and  questions  of  professional  status  and  etiquette,  which  were 
the  chief  subjects  brought  forward  a  few  years  ago,  discussions 
on  methods  of  teaching  and  other  aspects  of  the  practice  of 
education  which  form  the  everyday  work  of  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  occupied  by  far  the  greatest  prominence  in  the 
meetings  of  last  month.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  impor- 
tant matter  from  a  national  point  of  view  is  to  ensure  a  rational 
and  suitable  education  for  every  child,  and  teachers  are  most 
likely  to  find  how  to  work  satisfactorily  by  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  and  comparing  notes  with  colleagues  of 
varying  experience  gained  under  different  conditions.  When 
it  is  recognised  that  teaching  ability  requires  both  a  knowledge 
of  educational  principles  and  practical  experience,  and  only 
qualified  teachers  can  enter  the  profession,  it  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  long  before  anxiety  as  to  salar}-  and  tenure  ceases  to  exist. 

With  the  space  available  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  at  twelve  or  thirteen  con- 
ferences ;  all  that  we  can  attempt  is  to  give  a  general  idea  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  teacher  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  various  meetings ;  and  with  this  aim  the  most 
convenient  plan  will  be  to  classify  the  subjects  considered  and 
to  refer  to  individual  conferences  under  these  headings. 

The  Training  and  Supply  of  Teachers. 
The  reorganisation  of  many  primary  schools  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  secondary  schools  as  a  result  of  the  Education 
Acts  of  1902   and    1903,   the   establishment   of  the  Teachers' 


Register  and  other  causes,  have  brought  into  prominence  the 
need  for  a  greater  supply  of  teachers  and  a  more  adequate 
training  for  them.     These  questions  have  occupied  the  atten* 
tion  of  several  of  the  conferences.     At  the  North  of  England 
Conference  in  Leeds  the  training  of  teachers  was  considered  iq 
a  meeting  of  some  nine  hundred  persons,  and  the  same  subject 
was  taken  up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Asso> 
ciation  of  Assistant- masters  at   the  Mercers*  School,  London. 
At  Leeds  Prof.  J.  J.   Findlay,  of  Owens  College ;  Mr.  A.  C 
Price,  of  Leeds  Grammar  School,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Arnold,  of  the 
Sheffield  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre,  all  read  papers  in  which  the 
subject  was  treated  from  different  points  of  view.     Prof.  Joha 
Adams,  of  London  University,  read  a  paper  to  the  AssiHant- 
masters  Association  on  theory  and  experience  in  teaching,  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Walsh  opened  a  discussion  on  the  new  regulations 
for  the   training  of  pupil  teachers,  which  are   printed  in  an 
abridged  form  in  another  part  of  this  issue.     These  regulatioat 
were  also  brought  before  the  meeting  of  the  Headmasters'  Atio* . 
ciation   on    January  12th,  and   the   following  resolutions  \ 
adopted  :  '*  That  this  association  welcomes  the  provisions  in  the  .4 
new  regulations  by  which  candidates  for  pupil  teacher-ships  k-. 
elementary  schools  are  recommended  to  receive  some  part  < 
their  education  in  secondary  schools. "    "  That  this  associatioo  11 
cordially  in  sympathy  with  the  recommendations  laid  down  i 
Mr.  Morant's  memorandum,  and  is  of  opinion  that  into 
pupil-teachers    should  enter  a  secondary  school   at  about  ItJ 
years  of  age,  remain  there  for  four  years  as  an  ordinary  schobu^^  j 
and  then   receive   a  two  years'  additional   course   as  a  pufi  I 
teacher  under  special   instruction    and   partial   or  continnoM^  ; 
attendance."    The   supply  of  teachers  as   it   is  affected  bf  t  J 
variety  of  causes  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Teachers'  Go3i  , 
at  their  conference  in  the  City  of  London  School.     Mr.  Yoxiflf  j 
M.P.,   of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  showed   how  d«j 
supply  of  teachers  is  affected  by  registration   conditions;  \ 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  conside 
how  the  supply  is  influenced  by  the  present  conditions  of  tc 
and  Miss  L.  FalthfuU  traced  the  effect  of  the  current  rale 
renumeration. 

The  Co-ordination  of  Schools, 

Now  that  schools  of  all  grades  have  been  placed  under  t 
control  of  one  education  authority  for  each  local  area,  it  ii  d^ 
the  first  importance  that  agreement  should  be  arrived  at  \ 
teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  as  to  what  < 
should  be  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the  primary  school  f 
that  of  the  secondary  school,  and  how  both  should  be 
to   technical  schools  and  places  of  higher   education, 
aspects  of  the  work  of  co-ordinating  schools  were  pr< 
by  experienced  educationists  at  a  joint  conference  held  at  ^ 
City  of  London  School   on  January    nth.      The 
participating  in   the    joint   conference  were  :     The    Assiatul^ 
masters'  Association  ;  the  Association  of  Assistant-mistres 
the  Association   of  Headmasters  ;     the   Association  of  Hei 
mistresses  ;   the   Association   of  Head-masters  of  Pn 
Schools ;    the  College  of  Preceptors ;   the  Headmasten*  Coift^ 
ference  ;  the  National  Union  of  Teachers ;  the  Private 
Association    Incorporated,  and    the  Teachers'    Guild.      ThiC^ 
meeting   was  presided  over  by   the   Rt.   Hon.    A.    H.  DylB*3 
Acland.     Mr.  T.  D.  Headlam,  Inspector  of  Secondary  f 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  introduced  the  question  of  the  1 
at  which  it  is  desirable  that  transition  from  primary  to  set 
dary  schools  and  from  one  type  of  secondary  school  to  anothf 
should   be   made,   and   arrived   at   the  conclusion  that  if  th 
secondary  schools  were  to  be  efticent,  boys  must  enter  at  nu 
later  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  a  speech  which  followed  Mi# 
I   Bryant  agreed  to  the  same  age  for  girls.     In  summarising  tlM 
I   discussion  Mr.  Acland  thought  it  had  shown  that  they  conli^ 
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KA  hf  down  ftiij  defiaitt  tolution  ;  but  with  reference  to  Ihe 
ta^li  of  tiat,  they  ought  lo  ba^e  some  power,  if  poaiible,  to 
t«cp  the  children  fof  at  leASt  four  yeaTS,  and  he  urged  that 
there  pQS^ble  partots  should  be  compelled  to  leave  their  children 

Be  next  sabject  was  the  extent  to  which  the  curriculum  in 
eae  type  of  school  should  be  corielaled  with  thai  in  other  typei, 
ifld  Mri.  BrjMt,  who  opened  the  diacussioo,  said  that  betwreo 
ilit^es  of  S  and  I  a,  the  period  of  elementary  educatioa,  a 
^  deal  more  should  b«  done.  She  thought  that  ihe  elemen- 
mj  kIkkiI  child  shoutd  not  be  backward  in  anything  but 
{faoia  m  eatcftDf  Ihe  «^ondary  school 

M  J,  W,  Adamson,  of  Kingfa  College,  London,  opened 
I  Aanon  on  Ihe  beit  method  of  discovering  the  chiM  of 
sciiojiiship  form  at  the  apptopriate  age  for  transitian  from 
^my  to  second aty  schools.  He  said  that  the  problem  was 
Ik  discovery  at  Ihe  immature  age  of  1 1  or  ti  of  those  bner 
bk  in  the  public  elemenUry  aehoot  whose  natural  capacity 
fi  fi!  to  the  interest  of  the  community  to  cultivate  by  a  pro- 
laspd  schooling.  The  present  examination  ^heme  would  be 
■Ktflbciive  If  it  were  less  cut  and  dried  and  if  it  Included  a 
M  provision  for  mva  v&ee  work.  The  examiners  ought  to 
kiUl  discfetion,  their  purpose  being,  first,  the  discovery  of 
h%isnd  secondly,  the  possession  of  the  mimmmn  knowledge 
w^of  to  ps$£  to  the  higher  scbooK  The  best  method  of 
4r^  the  elementary  pupil'ieacber  system  10  secondary 
«3si»b  was  the  next  discussion,  which  was  opened  by  Prof.  John 


The  gen^T^  question  of  the  co-ordination  of  schools  also 
^fedtbe  attention  of  the  North  of  England  Conference  at 
UrieRNad  general  meeting,  when  Prof.  Sadler  presided.  The 
lifBMinn  was  opened  by  papers  from  Mr.  H.  Coward,  Presi- 
tofrfthe  National  Union  of  Teachers;  the  Rev.  W.  IL 
le^ng,  of  Bradford  Grammar  School  ;  and  Dr.  Koriyth,  of  the 
t«ds  Higbei  Grade  School.  In  opening  the  meeting  Dr, 
yirr  »id  the  problem  of  the  coordination  of  schools  was  how 
^  to  constfuct  gr«»t  lines  of  through  communication  from 
tt  «a^  to  the  olher  of  our  national  education,  so  as  to  avoid 
^Iveak  of  gauge,  or  gaps  in  connection^  which  might  un- 
K^uily  hamper  the  quick  passage  of  promising  pupils  from 
«tt«lge  to  another  of  intclleciual  and  social  opportunity.  But 
is  project  of  educational  engineering  was  subject  to  a  number 
tfJimitiag  conditions.  It  needed  to  be  so  contrived  as  to 
tatiih  alternative  courses  of  study  fitted  to  different  types  of 
<clleciial  tastes  and  of  practical  aptitude.  It  needed  in 
wojcase  a  sound  inieUcctual  foundation  for  the  later  courses  of 
«^.  SaperficiaUty  was  dear  at  any  price,  and  especially  in 
Bkiiioual  foundations.  Next  their  plan  should  make  thrifty 
ni  ewsaderate  use  of  eiListing  materials.  It  should  preserve, 
i  fat  as  might  be,  whatever  was  of  decided  excellence  in  the 
ibducaiiooal  traditions.  It  should  not  be  designed  as  to  give 
^rionr  or  support  to  the  superstition  that  mere  examina- 
^■Hlti,  Uken  by  themselves,  were  a  real  measure  of 
iittMMd  value  or  progress.  x\nd,  next,  their  plan  should 
■■■r  aim  not  at  multiplying  more  recruits  for  the  more 
Steiiy  points  (as  if  the  production  of  literary  men  in  different 
^  «ai  still  the  sole  aim  of  education),  but  at  spn^ding 
fca^jwur  the  whole  community  liking  and  honour  for  every 
N  fif  thorough  workmanship,  and  fitting  every  boy  and  girl, 
'^iag  10  their  aptitude,  for  the  responsibilities  of  modern 
'''aeaihip,  and  for  the  practical  tasks  of  life  as  they  would 
•^^ta  lead  it* 

^theannuAl  meeting  of  the  jUsistant -mistresses^  Associationi 
^  Lewi*  read  a  paper  on  specialisation.  She  thought 
"tail Wis  belter  for  a  child  to  leave  school  with  a  fair  j^rasp  of 
«e  Of  two  sabjeet%  than  with  an  elemenlary  knowledge  of 
^T;  bqt  they  should  set  their  faces  against  specialisation  at 


an  early  ^e.     If  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  was 
reduced,  the  necessity  for  specialisation  would  be  less  pressing* 

The  TeacH[%*;  of  Modern  Lan?;uages. 
The  leaching  of  modern  languages  formed  the  subject  of  four 
papers  which  were  read  and  discussed  duting  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  January  Sth  at  the  annual  conference  arranged  by 
the  London  Technical  Education  Board,  and  held  at  the 
Chelsea  Polytechnic,  and  of  two  papers  at  one  of  the  sectional 
meetings  at  Leeds.  At  Chelsea,  Dr,  Edwards,  of  the  London 
University,  dealt  with  the  application  of  phonetics  to  language- 
teaching  ;  Mr.  F.  B,  Kirk  man  explained  numerous  methods  of 
uiing  a  French  reader  ;  Mr,  G.  Coulton  delivered  an  address  on 
grammar* leaching  in  modern  languages;  and  Prof,  Rippmann 
discussed  modern -languoge  examinations.  At  Leeds,  Mrs.  Miall 
spoke  on  the  application  of  Pestalo^zian  prinelples  to  the  teach- 
ing of  languages  ;  and  Mr,  F,  Storr  insisted  that  in  each  school 
Of  departmeni  of  a  school  there  should  be  one  man  responsible  for 
the  modern-language  teaching.  What  teachers  of  modern  lan^ 
guages  might  fairly  claim  was— to  be  consulted  as  to  the  distri* 
bution  of  work,  to  be  allowed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  work, 
and  to  have  authority  delegated  and  time  and  opportunity  lo  see 
chat  their  scheme  was  carried  out. 

The  lion.  W.  N.  Bruce,  Assistant  Secretary  lo  the  Hoard  of 
Education,  presided  at  the  morning  sitting  of  the  Chelsea  con- 
ferencCf  and  in  his  opening  address  dealt  with  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  improving  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
in  English  schools.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  reform  of 
mod  em 'language  tcacbing  was  that  it  came  straight  from  abroad. 
The  improved  system  of  teaching  a  foreign  language  came  to  us 
from  Germany,  not  simply  in  idea  and  theory,  bal  as  a  full- 
blown system,  with  method  and  apparatus  all  complete.  There 
was  some  advantage  in  that  circumstance,  but  it  brought  with  it 
its  own  difficultiei.  The  idea  and  underlying  principle  were 
true  for  all  nations  ;  but  there  must  be  something  in  the  methods 
and  the  people  who  had  invented  them  and  brottght  them  here 
wholesale  which  was  attended  by  inconveniences.  Then  there 
was  ihe  difficulty  intrinsic  to  the  subject — the  adaptation  of  the 
new  method  to  scholars  of  different  grades  and  ages  \  there  was 
the  co-ordination  of  modem  languages  in  the  curriculum  with 
Latin,  ,ind  there  was  the  difficulty  of  the  time  to  be  given  to 
mcxlern  languages  to  secure  reasonable  results  in  the  student's 
career.  There  were  difficulties,  too,  peculiar  to  the  teachers  of 
modern  languages,  and  it  struck  him  that,  where  the  new 
method  was  thoroughly  tarried  out,  it  impi^ised  a  very  severe 
strain  on  the  teacher. 

TnK  Teaching  of  Classics. 
Prof,  G,  G.  Ramsay,  of  Glasgow  University,  and  Dr. 
W,  H.  D.  Rouse  both  read  papers  on  the  teaching  of  classics 
at  the  Leeds  meeting,  and  the  same  subject  was  given  con- 
siderable attention  at  the  Teachers'  lluild  conference,  where 
Canon  Lytlleton  introduced  the  quest  ion,  **  Al  what  age  should 
Latin  be  begun,  and  to  what  class  of  scholars  should  il  be 
taught  ?  " 

Prof.  Ramsay,  in  his  address,  did  not  give  any  exclusive 
position  to  the  classics,  holding  rather  that  in  all  true  educa- 
tional work  method  was  more  important  than  mailer.  He  held 
that  nothing  was  so  mischievous  as  the  crowding  together  into 
one  curriculum  of  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  to  l^e  half  taught 
by  cheap  and  easy  methods.  Subjects  like  book-keeping  and 
shorthand  were  nowadays  substituted  for  solid  subjects  of  in- 
struction. In  England f  the  id^L  that  classical  teaching  mtght 
form  a  part  of  popular  education  in  higher-grade  schools  or 
otherwise,  as  well  as  in  gram  mar- scho«:»ls  proper,  would  be  met 
with  some  scepticism.  The  cry  for  the  so-called  useful  was, 
said  Prof.  Ramsay,  leading  public  bodies  to  scatter  broadcast 
the  smatterings  of  science  to  all  and  sundry^  without  any  eon- 
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sideration  whether  -the  minds  thus  treated  were  prepared  to 
understand  and  take  in  the  methods  of  science.  The  ideal 
study  for  the  young  was  that  which  combined  the  minimum  of 
matter  with  the  maximum  of  mind. 

Art  Teaching. 

The  morning  of  the  last  of  the  three  days  of  the  Chelsea 
conference  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  two  papers  on  dif- 
ferent branches  of  art  instruction.  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine,  of 
Harrow  School,  read  a  paper  on  art-teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  and  Mr.  Noel  Lydon  dealt  with  the  same  subject  chiefly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school.  Sir  Charles  Holroyd, 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  Millbank,  took 
the  chair  at  this  meeting,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the 
teaching  of  drawing.  He  said  the  early  training  of  a  man  who 
wished  only  to  draw  a  little  was  the  same  as  that  of  an  artist, 
there  was  only  a  difference  in  degree ;  the  alphabet  and 
grammar  must  be  taught  to  all,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  teachers 
that  the  elementary  teaching  was  not  better  defined.  It  was 
for  such  a  conference,  through  comparison  of  experiences,  to 
provide  a  **  horn  book  "  of  art,  a  system  of  elementary  training 
for  eye,  hand,  and  brain.  The  latter  was  most  important,  but 
a  beginning  must  be  made  with  the  eye,  and  the  pupil  must  be 
taught  to  see  rightly.  Almost  any  object  might  be  used  ;  but, 
with  consideration  for  the  training  of  hand  and  head,  let  the 
object  be  beautiful  in  itself,  for  the  taste  of  pupils  was  suscep- 
tible at  an  early  age,  and  drawn  with  a  firm,  clear  line,  the  end 
in  view  being  the  making  of  a  draughtsman,  not  a  drawing. 
Corrections  would  follow  later.  In  landscape,  as  in  figures,  a 
good  firm  line  was  all-important.  In  the  choice  of  subjects  the 
preference  of  the  pupil  should  be  humoured  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  interest  must  be  sustained.  Where  possible,  drawings 
from  the  old  masters  should  be  copied,  selection  being  made  of 
drawings  simple  in  outline  and  with  little  detail. 

Mr.  Hine  described  in  detail  the  course  pursued  at  Harrow 
School,  showing  how,  even  under  present  limitations,  it  was 
possible  to  develop  latent  powers  of  drawing.  The  relation  of 
drawing  to  art  was  as  that  of  grammar  to  literature,  and  no 
amount  of  drawing  in  a  technical  school  could  make  an  artist ; 
but  in  the  early  training  the  roads  ran  parallel,  and  every  lesson 
in  drawing  might  be  a  lesson  in  art,  developing  power  of 
observation  and  bringing  out  the  gift  of  expressing  individual 
feeling. 

Mr.  Lydon  thought  that  the  broad  lines  of  the  art  syllabus 
should  be  framed  to  give  encouragement  to  the  exercise  of 
imagination ;  a  too  definite  line  of  cleavage  between  imitative 
and  original  work  should  not  be  insisted  upon  ;  the  genius  of 
design  should  be  implanted  at  the  outset  and  developed  by 
imitative  drawing.  He  illustrated  the  principles  laid  down  by 
a  description  of  the  course  of  progressive  study  followed  with 
450  boys  in  Owen's  School,  Islington. 

At  Leeds,  Mr.  A.  Spencer,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art, 
London,  spoke  on  the  general  subject  of  art-teaching.  He 
complained  strongly  of  the  want  of  co-ordination  at  present 
prevailing  in  the  teaching  of  art.  Elementary  art-teaching 
should,  he  said,  commence  in  the  infants'  schools.  It  might 
appear  absurd  to  speak  of  teaching  drawing  to  children  from 
three  and  a-half  to  six  years  of  atje.  But  the  drawing-slate  and 
the  paint-box  were  the  most  popular  toys  of  the  child.  Children 
could  not  attain  much  executive  skill  at  that  age,  but  other 
subjects  could  be  made  more  interesting  by  taking  drawing  in 
correlation  with  them.  Once  the  child  was  interested,  the 
teaching  was  easy.  Flowers,  foliage,  and  natural  and  common 
objects,  selected  for  their  beauty,  might  l)e  placed  before  the 
young  children,  the  scope  of  the  subjects  l^eing  extended  as  the 
higher  standards  were  reached.  The  object  of  the  teaching 
throughout  should  be  to  train  the  powers  of  observation,  the 
executive  power  of  delineation,  and  the  memory.      Mr.  Spencer 


went  on  to  condemn  strongly  the  use  of  fiat  copies.  He  luul 
never  been  able  to  see  the  educational  value  of  outline  diawiii^, 
or  of  the  meaningless  designs  which  children  were  set  to 
copy. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography. 

The    first    day's  meeting  of    the  Chelsea    confereoce  was 
arranged  by  the  London  Technical  Education  Board  and  the 
Geographical  Association.     Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  Reider  is 
Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  gave  an  address  on  tiw 
development  of  geographical  teaching  out  of  nature-study.    He 
said    that  geography,    rightly  understood,   was  a    matter   of 
imagination.     He  assigned  to  geography  a  sixth  place  in  the 
general  scheme  of  education,  not  a  sixth  of  the  time,  becaue 
drill    disciplines    must    occupy  a  greater  part  of   the   time. 
Geography  should  be  taught  by  expanding  powers  of  obterfi- 
tion  ;  it  should  not  consist  of  a  mere  knowledge  of  names  witb 
the  assistance  of  a  map  half  understood.     The  expaosioii  of 
nature  knowledge  into  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  geogiaphf . 
was  incompatible  with   the  early  use  of  maps.     He  defiocA; 
geography  as  answering  the  questions  Where?  and  Why  tbeief 
In  developing  the  teaching  of  geography  from  nature-study  thett; 
should  be  a  slight  power  of  drawing  a  plan  and  of  modi 
such  as  most  children  possessed.    The  romantic  side  of 
child's  mind  should  be  appealed  to,  and  natural  facts  as  d( 
by  explorers  should  be  put  before  him  and  contrasted  with  tl^^' 
things  around  him.     But  this  teaching  should  proceed  wit 
the  use  of  maps,  for  he  would  abolish  all  maps  from  ji 
schools.     At  first  the  teacher  should  use  a  blackened  ball,  i 
which  gradually  continents,  with  their  names,  should  be  ma 
in  white,  and  not  until  the  pupil  had  learned  the  appr< 
position  of  different  countries  on  the  earth's  surface  should 
complete  map  he  shown.     The  British  Empire  should  not 
studied  alone,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Papers  were  read  by  Prof.  P.  F.  Kendall,  of  the  Yorl 
College,  Leeds,  on  the  making  and  use  of  geographical  modebj 
by  Mr.  J.  Lomas,  on  excursions  and  the  teaching  of  geography j 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  on  Ordnance  Survey  maps  illustral 
of  typical  regions ;  and  by  Mr.  T.  Alford  Smith  on  the 
use  of  the  globe. 

Thk  Teaching  of  English. 

One  of  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  Leeds  conference  i 
occupied    with    the   teaching  *  of    English.     Canon    Ly 
Headm.aster  of  Haileybury  College,  was  ^he  chief  speaker,  l 
in  a  particularly  interesting  address  referred  to  many 
connected  with  teaching  the  mother  tongue.     Referring  to  1 
development  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  he  said  that  the  i 
young  people  seldom  cared  to  read  really  good  literature  1 
that  their  own  ideas  were  undeveloped,  and  could  not  rise  i 
response  to  the  lofty  thoughts  of  the  writer  whose  volame  I 
were  handling.     Similarly,  if  it  was  poetry  or  poetical 
they  failed  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm,  because  I 
had  never  heard  it  properly  read  aloud,  the  only  relief  1 
their  own  recitation  being  that  of  their  form-master,  which  y 
often  rather  worse  because   rather  louder.     Hence  the 
importance  of  teaching  boys  to  write  English  ;  it  was  the  i 
way  to  encourage  the  healthy  growth  of  ideas  necessary  to  d^-l 
intelligent  reading.  iJ 

Mr.  P.  J.  Ilartog,  of  the  Ix)ndon  University,  describc|H 
experiments  he  had  carried  out  with  pupils  of  different  ages 
teach  English  composition.  He  had,  he  said,  obtained  p 
results  by  first  reading  out  a  story  in  bald  outline,  and  afi 
wards  setting  the  pupils  to  write  it  out,  supplying  incident  i 
colouring  from  their  personal  experience.  The  plan  of  gif 
pictures  as  the  subjects  of  composition  had  also  proved  ta 
factory.  Mr.  Hartog  read  numerous  essays  written  by  pupQi 
different  grades  of  schools. 


\ 


Thb  TtAcHi.xG  OF  Geometry. 

The  mcUiodi  used  in  various  subjects  of  science  and  instnictioii 
I  aitbeoNitics  have  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  London 
al  Education  Hoard  Conferences  of  the  last  live  years, 
th*?  Kofth  of  England  Conference  at  Manchester  last 
w,  that  ihefc  subjects  were  naturally  given  a  subsidiary  place 
i fear's  fneetingir  At  Leeds  no  papers  dealing  wiih  science 
were  read.  Al  the  last  meeting  of  th«?  Chelsea 
?  Prof.  Perry,  P.R.S.,  presided  ^  and  in  ihe  course  of  his 
noty  remarks  said  the  subject  of  reform  in  geonictry 
mg  was  rn  an  experirnental  slage»  that  healthy  stage  in 
i  they  wrcte  all  earnest  and  anxious  to  descritje  their  own 
i  and  to  hear  those  of  others.  He  thought  they  were 
pi|rced  that  not  oi.\y  must  Euclid's  sequence  be  given  up, 
llhit  there  could  be  no  mental  training  in  abstract  reasoning 
[  ilringt  of  which  boys  had  no  clear  conception  ;  and  he 
ded  that  courses  of  pxperimenlal  geometry  for  young 
I  iboald  be  preliminary  to  a  course  of  demonstrative 
When  boys  were  being  taught  through  their  own 
ptf.  those  experiments  should  be  connected  by  reason- 
emonstralion.  Though  there  was  difference  of  opinion 
( pLTticulars,  all  were  agreed  that  a  method  used  by  one 
teacher  might  not  suit  another  set  of  boys  under 
teacher,  and  no  hard  and  fast  syllabus  was  wanted. 
lo  leave  even  the  sequence  of  subjects  to  each 
r'tc^wn  initiative.  His  view  was  that  mathemalics  should 
bt  riiperimenlally  with  just  so  much  rensoning  as  we  are 
ed  \o  ID  the  teaching  of  other  experimental  sciences. 
Lvicasufed  with  a  scale  showing  tenths  and  hundredths 
length,  he  could  use  decimals  at  the  age  of  seven, 
neasureil  areas,  volumes,  and  specific  gravities^  if  he 
things  and  played  at  keeping  shop,  he  very  quickly 
have  an  understanding  interest  in  compulation.  If 
«9«  freely  used  by  him,  and  if  there  was  sympathy 
the  mathematical  master  and  the  experimental  science 
the  pupil  would  very  quickly  understand  logarithms, 
i  ti  eomplea  fotmula^  and  of  squared  paper,  and  would 
;  and  rates  of  increase.  His  experimental  work  and 
Btiire  geoinetr>'  would  go  along  with  exact  knowledge 
and  coaines,  the  tangents  of  angles  and  solution  of 
.  tttth  the  deduction  of  vectors  and  with  experimental 
,n.^  'dynamics.  He  saw  no  reason  why  a  boy  aged  14 
ttavc  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  the  methods 
otmal  caJculuSf  and  of  the  scalar  and  vector  pro- 
throogh  all  sorts  of  experiments.  Such  a  course 
mmtie  Interesting  and  sound  for  the  average  boy,  and 
oiul  boy  with  this  kind  of  training  would  \yc  in  a 
I  10  ht^n  upon  those  higher  mathematics  which  were 
»llie  physicist  and  engineer. 
,  %  W.  Baylies,  of  St.  Dunstan's  College^  Catford,  gave 
li«K  cm  practical  work  in  the  teaching  of  geometry, 
k.imt\\  io€  the  new  method  of  teaching  geometry  that 
ited  a  bo/'s  reasoning  ^wers  and  raised  intellectual 
^oltxin  in  u  reniatkable  manner  in  comparison  with  the 
iOif  mrre  book  learning. 

Tits  Teach  I  NO  of  SctENCE. 

miy  impunant  discussion  this  year  of  methods  of  teaching 

\  Uxik  p\'xcc  zi  the  annuiil  meeting  of  the  Public  Schools 

sm^lets*  Association,  heM   al  Westminster   School,  on 

ly  l6th|   under    the   presidency  of   Prof.  Tilden,   F,R.S. 

I  iiMrcM  thr  president  said  the  science  master  had  lietler 

MMttca  thin   almost  anybody  to  try  educational  experi- 

l^  aad  be    himiclf  wished   he  could    go  back  and   rectify 

f  ^:f »?  TT  T*'-kcf  he  had  made  in  early  day*  when  he  began 

dcnct.     No  association  oi  that  kind  existed 

1  they  had  lo  create  Iheir  own  methods  and 


make  bricks  without  straw.  There  was  not  much  sympathy  on 
the  pan  even  of  the  public,  and  certainly  not  much  on  the  part 
of  headmasters,  for  the  sort  of  work  which  was  then  finding  its 
way  into  the  public  schools.  With  regard  to  the  position  of 
physical  science  as  a  school  subject^  it  was  in  some  respects,  he 
thought,  unfortunate  that  ihere  were  so  many  useful  applications 
of  science,  because  it  was  not  on  account  of  its  usefulness — that 
was  to  say,  its  direct  application  to  the  service  of  man — that 
many  of  them  thought  that  ii  ought  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
every  school  curriculum,  whether  for  girls  or  boys.  It  was,  he 
thought,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  very  great  educational 
advantages,  and  especially  the  cultivatinn  of  the  power  of  seeing, 
for  most  people  seemed  born  into  the  world  blind,  or  half  blind. 
Somehow  or  oiher  they  must  open  ihe  eyes  of  children,  and  the 
best  instrument  in  that  process  was  some  division  or  other  of 
physical  or  natural  science.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other 
subject  in  I  he  school  curriculum,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  minor 
degree,  drawing,  which  had  this  kind  of  effect, 

Mr.  R.  E.  Thwaites,  of  Malvern  College,  read  a  paper  on 
the  possibility  of  fusing  the  mathematical  and  science -teaching 
of  public  schools.  The  increasing  5ivour  with  which  mathe- 
matical men  were  regarding  the  practical  bearings  of  their 
subject  led  one  to  hope,  he  said,  that  a  closer  amalgamation 
might  be  possible  between  the  mathematics  and  science  staflT 
than  had  existed  hitherto.  The  Army  Committee  had  decided 
that  candidates  must  lake  a  course  of  practical  measurements  as 
part  of  their  mathematics,  and  this  could  only  be  carrieJ  out 
properly  in  the  physics  laboratory.  He  urged  further  that  the 
usual  method  of  teaching  mechanics  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
the  subject  should  be  introduced  by  a  course  of  experit^ients. 
The  question  arose,  who  was  to  teach  this  extra  practical  work  ? 
The  science  staff  was  fully  worked  already,  aiid  the  mathe- 
matical men  had  no  experience  of  laboratory  method.  The 
solution  lay  in  ensuring  a  supply  of  mathematical  men  with 
some  practical  experience  of  physics.  To  this  end  it  was  de. 
sirablc  that  University  authorities  should  include  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  physics  in  the  Honours  mathematical  course. 

Mr.  O.  IL  Latter,  of  Charterhouse,  read  a  paper  on  nature- 
study*  with  which  we  hope  lo  ileal  fully  next  month.  Probably 
all,  he  said,  bad  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the  scope  of  nature- 
si  udy.  Its  objects  were  lo  train  the  eye  to  observe  what  it  saw, 
and  the  mind  to  think  about  what  was  seen,  to  teach  a  know- 
ledge of  things  and  processes  at  first  hand,  and,  by  awakening 
intellectual  Interest,  to  inculcate  a  habit  of  mind  that  should 
influence  the  whole  character.  It  was  no  small  gain  that, 
incidentally,  the  virtues  of  neatness,  dexterity,  and  patience 
were  encouraged,  and  the  esthetic  side  of  the  mind  developed 
to  appreciate  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  It  was  clear  that  the 
subjects  dealt  with  by  any  teacher  must  concern  primarily  those 
ibings  that  come  under  the  frequent  notice  of  his  pupils. 
Matters  astronomical  and  meteorological  were  nearly  the  same  | 
for  all  in  England,  but  otherwise  the  physical  features  and  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school 
claimed  5rst  consideration.  The  season  of  the  year  would  go 
fax  to  determine  the  choice  of  materia],  and  an  orderly  sequence 
of  lessons  was  not  essential. 

At  the  Chelsea  Conference  Mr.  W.  HibHcrl,  of  Regent 
Street  Polytechnic,  London,  exhibited  and  explained  new 
instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  electricity  and 
magnetism. 

Other  Subjects. 

At  the  Leeds  Conference  Dr.  Somervell,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  music  teaching  as  it  affects 
secondary  schools.  He  argued  that  music  was  not  there  treated 
educatitmally.  When  a  girl  left  school  she,  as  a  rule,  he  said, 
knew  nothing  of  the  history  uf  music,  Uttlc  or  nothing  about 
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gramnuur,  probably  nothing  about  form,  mad  was  quite  uoable 
to  read  at  tight  with  anything  like  fluency.  Young  men  and 
women  with  a  knowledge  of  what  musAC  wi^  mnd  with  ibe 
ability  and  intelligence  to  understand  it,  o^ht  to  be  the  pro- 
ducu  of  secondary-school  teaching.  The  average  person 
attending  a  concert  could  not  say  whether  he  bad  been  listen* 
ing  to  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  or  a  sonata ;  and  as  to  tmder* 
standing  the  key  in  which  a  piece  was  writ  ten,  be  gave  it  up 
as  a  bad  job. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Sykes,  of  Bradford,  pointed  out  that  the  int 
difficulty  of  the  teacher  was  to  overcome  the  indiflletence  of 
the  children.  He  had  heard  of  a  village  school  of  Ixtys  and 
girls  where  the  boys  absolutely  refused  to  sing.  They  looked 
upon  singing  as  a  purely  feminine  accoinpUihnienl.  His  plan 
with  such  boys  would  be  to  try  the  effect  of  a  comic  song  upon 
them. 

Commercial  education  was  also  discussed  at  Leeds.  Alderman 
J.  H.  Wurtzburg,  of  Leeds,  who  presided,  remarked  that  the 
commercial  world  needed  further  convincing  ai>  to  the  necessity 
of  commercial  education  ;  and  the  demands  Tor  spedal  train tng 
would  hive  to  be  more  active  if  parents  and  fvcbolar^  were  to 
be  induced  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices.  The  great  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  success  of  the  Germans  and  Swiss  in 
commerce  could  be  found  in  the  readiness  and  perseverance 
of  the  young  men  of  those  countries,  who  were  prepared  to 
go  into  foreign  countries  to  study  on  the  spot  the  needs  of 
the  district.  If  we  were  to  beat  them  It  was  necessary  that 
our  young  men  should  go  abroad. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Clapham,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  read  a  paper 
in  which  he  contended  that  commercial  education  was  by  no 
means  distinct  from  other  branches  of  education.  The  scepticism 
with  which  many  educational  experts  r^gafded  all  teaching 
that  called  itself  commercial  was  due  to  a  Mitt  that,  instead 
of  training  judgment  and  the  power  to  think,  it  tried  to  inject 
much  ** useful"  information  about  accounts  or  foreign  bilk 
perhaps ;  that  it  set  boys  from  the  outset  the  ambition  of  adding 
a  few  shillings  to  their  weekly  earnings  or  securing  fresh  markets 
for  English  goods  and  nothing  more.  But  he  urged  thni  their 
aims  and  methods  should  be  such  as  to  stand  the  cTilicitm  of 
educational  experts  as  well  as  of  business  men. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Barber,  of  the  Leeds  Boys'  Modern  School^  dealt 
with  the  question,  *'  What  relation  have  secondary  schools  to 
the  demand  for  commercial  education  ?'*  and  pointed  out 
various  ways  in  which  secondary  educjitlon  might  assist  in 
giving  boys  a  better  equipment  for  commercial  Ufc. 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Walter  Back  hot,  in  his  book  on  the  English  Constitution, 
written  in  the  'sixties  of  the  last  centi^ry,  spotks  with  great 
reserve  of  the  Queen  and  her  share  in  the  working  of  the 
government  of  this  country.  He  saj's,  "out  children*'  wilt 
know  more  of  Victoria  than  **  we  **  do.  The  Mctotian  era  is 
now  passing  into  written  history,  and  in  such  biographies  as  that 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  appeared  Ust  d^utumn,  we  have  much 
which  will  serve  to  correct  the  current  ideas  of  the  British 
constitution.  There  we  learn  how  far  from  the  truth  is  our  usual 
talk  about  the  functions  of  the  Sovereign,  specially  at  a  change 
of  ministry,  even  the  most  inevitable.  The  stoiy  of  the  crisesof 
1874  and  1880  in  especial  show  the  Queen,  a£  the  he^d  of  the 
State,  exercising  much  wisdom  and  tact  in  the  choice  of 
ministers.  We  hear  also  much  of  the  relations  between  a 
Premier  and  his  CabineL      We  see  that  bis  powci  over  his 


colkagues  depends  on  circQmstances,  and  on  hii  peziooa] 
character.  Abpvt  all,  in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Beacoosjield,  io 
iSSo,  we  seem  to  gel  some  explanation  of  the  origin  of  that 
confusion  in  party  polities  which  has  prevailed  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  Liberal  programme  of  ]S68>74,  We  are 
now  in  need  of  a  new  Bagehot  to  ejipbio  again  to  us  how  our 
oonstitotion  works. 

The  discussion  of  our  fiscal  problem  has  natural ly  led  to  in- 
creased study  of  the  social  and  economic  conditioiu  in  various 
eouutriest  specially  in  the  I  wo  countries  that  are  supposed  to  be 
oor  great    trade   rivals  ^Germany  and   the    United   Sutes  dt 
America.     Mr,  C.   S*   Loch  has  been  reading  a  paper  to  the 
Charily  Organisation  Society  (of  which  he  is  secretary),  on  the 
sy&tem  of  poor  relief  that  prevails  in  Elberfeld  and  its  district.*^ 
Contrasting    that    system   with    posstbiltiies    in    England,    b^^ 
remarked    that   **  in   this  country   the  people  had  to  acqulr^^ 
a  sense  of  voluntary  and  personal  responsibility   in  regi^  t,^^ 
poor  relief  which  in  Germany  had  never  been  lost.**    We  m^^ 
profitably  pause  here  for  reflection,  specially  on  the  last  daus^^ 
and  ask  why  we  have  lost  in  England  what  has  been  retained  1^ 
Germany.     The  answer  may  probably  be  found  in  the  histosry  ^if 
the  sixteenth-century  poor  law.     The  poor  we  have  always  nth 
us,  but  paupers  (Lhing  and  word)  came  In  with  the  Reformaiioiit    . 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  In  Tudor  poor-laws  till  their  coditicai-   * 
lion  in  i6oi  the  substimtion  of  state  methods  for  voluntary  oe»«  J 
in  the  treatment  of  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  work.  ^ 

FRO^t  Manchuria  we  received  recently  a  curious  illusirfltJon 
of  the  nature  of  government  in  general.  Certain  bindits,  wbi> 
had  captured  a  Chinese  fortress,  were  tried  as  criminals  by  the 
Russians.  The  defence  was  that  they  had  done  only  the  same 
at  was  frequently  done  by  Russia's  regular  troops  (their 
success,  indeed  I  wa^  lar|rely  the  result  of  theti  victims 
believing  they  were  Russians).  The  Russian  aulhoiiti«s 
naturally  overruled  the  somewhat  inconvenient  /«  fu^^ai^  and 
sentenced  the  ** criminals"  to  st]£  years*  penal  servitude.  But, 
though  we  may  recognise  the  difference,  it  is  worth  while  stating 
for  ourselves  the  grounds  and  the  nature  thereof.  Due  is 
rcmind*Mi  of  the  old  story  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
bandit,  which,  according, to  the  traditional  version,  ended  in  &n 
acquittal. 

CuKREMT  cvcnu  in  ihe  Church  of  England  set  some  of  at  Iv" 
thinking  of  the  Restoration  Settlement,  the  Clarendon  Cod«,    - 
and  in  general  of  that  period  of  our  national  history  commosily    • 
known  as  that  of  the  *'  Later  Stuarts."     We  refer,  in  motienr  ;; 
matters,  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Beeby  and  to  the  lectures  which  the  >^ 
Dean    of  Westminster    has    been   giving  on   Ihe  use  of   ihe   f 
Aihanasian  Creed*    These    two    clergymen,    in  iheir  various    ' 
ways,  are   somewhat   paratlet    to   the   Nonconformists  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  f.^.,  to  those  members  of  the  Established 
Church  who,  while  members  of  the  Church  and  many  of  tfaeaft 
in  possession  of  livings,  did  not  entirely  conform  to  its  formulntf 
or    to    the    prevailing    interpretation  thereof.     In    1663,    ite" 
seventeenth-century   controversy   was    so   far   end^   that   afl 
clerg) men  were  required  to  give  their  *'■  unfeigned  consent  xoA 
assent  to  all  *'  that  was  contained  in  the  Book  of   Commatf-  - 
Prayer.     From  that   rigid    conformity   both    Charles   11.  aaS--'; 
James  11.  strove  to  release  nonconformists  by  ^Mispensing  witlBv 
and   suspending'*    Acts  of  ParUament.     Now  that  the  clergj^ 
are  required  to  give  only  a  general  consent,  we  find  Ihe  Dean  af^ 
Westminster  saying  that  'Mn   cases  where  rules  press  hardly* 
and   legislation  could  not  at  once  be  had,  dispensation,  as  m 
temporary  measure  of  icUef  to  troubled  tonsdences,  was  tb* 
true  method  of  the  Church*''     But  Bishop  Gore  doti  Atic  «dof^ 
this  remedy  with  Mr.  Beeby. 
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ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

prclimioary   meeting   of  the  Classical  Association   of 
and   Wales  was  hetd,  as  we  announced  m  our  last 
Uoiversity  ColIcgCi  London,  under  the  presidency  of 
er  of  the  RollSf  and  must  be  considered  to  have  been  a 
The  rariety  of  topics  touched  upon  by  the  speakers, 
interest  shown  in  the  proceedings,  augur  well  for  the 
of  the  Association.     Time  did  not  allow  of  the  details  of 
titulion  being  considered  by  the  meeting  \  but  its  objects 
defioed,  a  modest  entrance  fee  fixed,  and  an  cU  inUrim 
elected  for  the  organisation  and  direction  of  the  Associa* 
1  the   first   annnal   meeting.     From  the  objects  of  the 
it  will  be  seen  how  comprehensive  is  its  scope,  and 
the  interests  that  it  appeals  to.     The  objects  of  the 
itl<m   afe   to   promote    the  development    and    maintain 
-being  of  classical  studies,  and   in  particular :— (a)  To 
apofi  public  opinion  the  claim  of  such   studies   to  an 
|»Uoe   in   the   national  scheme  of  education;  {b)  To 
line  practice  of  classical  teaching  by  free  discussion  of 
\  sod   methods ;    (i)  To  encourage    investigation   and 
tflention  to  new  discoveries;  (*/)  To  create  opportunities 
y  intercotirse  and  cooperation  between  all  lovers  of 
learning  in  this  country.    To  those  who,  whether  as 
ass^isiant  masters  and  mistresses  in  public,  );^rammar,  or 
lory  schools,  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems, 
msKl  diiEcult,  of  classical    teaching   and  curricula,   the 
fihich   the   Association    is  likely  to   offer   should  be 
T&laable,  and  the  presence  on  the  council  of  teachers 
•iiown  themselves  alive  to  educational  requirements 
u  fhe  Reader  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick  ; 
of  Westminster,  Dk  J.  Gow  ;  the  Professor  of 
at    Birmingham     University,    Prof.     E.    A,    Sonnen- 
KAfi  the   Editor  of  the  Ciasikal  Review^   Prof.  J,    P. 
\  lo  speak  only  of  a  few,  is  sulHcient  guarantee  that  this 
tlie  Association's    work    will   not    be    neglected.     We 
Al  %  large  number  of  headmasters  and  headmistresses, 
ttuiie  of  the  great   public   schools  almost   without 
A»d  a  consiiJerable  numher  of  their  assistants,  have 
)fjtnc<(],  the  total  adhesions  amounting   to   50D.     The 
fee  co%'ering  the  6rst  subscription  has  been  fixed  at  five 
The  acting  secretary  is   Prof.   Sonnenschetn  of  the 
ci  Birmingham.     Since  the  above   was  written  we 
infonned  that  the  date  and  place  of  the  tirst  regular 
have  heen  fixed.     It  will  be  held  at  Oxford  on  July  8ih 
Tbe  Council  has  been  enlarged  by  the  co  optation  of 
wm  nembers,  including  Miss  Gavin,  of  the  Noiting  Hill 
ly  and  Dr*  Rouse,  Headmaster  of  the  Perse  School, 

lilt  twelve  years  of  existence,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

I Luipiage  Association,  held  at  the  College  of  Precep- 

iilllbt  efkd  of  December,  was  probably  the  best  attended  and 

ol  meeting  the  Association  has  held,  no  doubt  due 

^|9  the  gttMl  increase  in  membership  during  the  past  year 

prc»ident,  Sir  Arthur  Rocker,  delivered  a  weighty 

\  the  work  the  Umver-siiy  of  Tendon  has  done,  and 

I  ro  da«  in  the  field  of  modern  languages.     Dr.  Breul 

ro«  '*  Herder  and  England,"  in  commemoration  of 

di  Herder's  death  ;    M.    Minssen,    of   Hanow, 

4  a  •ttly  '*  Cauierii  sur  les  Auxiliatres  tie  ta  CoHvena- 

C3i<ie.^  io  which  he  showed  how  spare  moments  might 

t  profttttbljr    utilised.     Mr.  Coulton    followed    with    a 

1%  imcticsl  (ttper  on  "  Modern  Languages  and  Modern 

^%**  md  Mf.  W.  M.  Poole  concluded   the  first  day's 

Mi  Willi  •  ptfiCf  on  '*  French  Gnimmar/*     On  the  second 
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day  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  started  a  discussion  on  **  Some 
difficulties  in  the  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Lan- 
guages.'* Miss  Williams,  of  the  International  Guild,  conveyed 
a  warm  invitation  to  the  Association  to  bold  a  meeting  in  Paris 
■t  Easter.  We  trust  sincerely  that  sufficient  members  will 
respond  tp  this  invitation.  The  concluding  item  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  to  many  the  best.  It  was  a  cartful  and  inspiriting 
address  by  Prof.  Sadler,  the  President  for  this  year,  on  **  The 
Influence  of  the  Educational  Writings  of  Herbert  Spencer," 
We  may  add  that  the  energetic  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Association  is  Dr,  E.  R.  Edwards,  University  of  London,  South 
Kensington. 

In  his  speech  as  president-elect  of  tbe  Modern  Language 
Association,  Prof.  Sadler,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  traced  the  influence  of  Herbert  Spencer's  educa* 
ttonal  writings.  Nearly  half  a  century  bad  elapsed,  said  Prof, 
Sadler,  since  Spencer's  lemarkable  essay  on  Intellectual  Educa- 
lion  appeared.  That  essay  was  full  of  ihe  spirit  of  Pesiatozzi. 
Spencer  had  been  trained  under  PcstaloMian  influence,  and 
knew  I  he  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  system.  PestaloMi, 
Spencer  thought,  was  right  in  his  fundamental  idea^,  but  not 
right  in  all  his  applications  of  them.  Accordingly  the  English 
thinker  set  himself  to  apply  Pestalozzian  principles  anew.  The 
result  was  the  most  brilliant  chapter  of  the  four  which  made  up 
his  **  Education:'*  It  was  Spencer  who  dealt  the  heaviest  blow 
at  false  ideals  in  the  education  of  girls.  It  was  he  who  roused 
multitudes  of  his  fcllow-countr>'mcn  from  their  strange  disregard 
of  physical  education,  and  he  boldly  laid  stress  on  the  educa- 
tional  value  of  keenly  contested  school  games.  Like  Pestatozzt, 
he  insisted  that  in  education  the  earliest  years  were  the  most 
important,  and  that,  therefore,  the  most  valuable  of  all  educa* 
lional  influences  was  found  in  the  rightly  ordered  home.  It 
was  Spencer  who  urged,  as  many  were  urging  now,  that  in 
education  the  individual  mind  should  be  guided  through  the 
steps  traversed  by  the  general  mind,  and  that,  so  far  as  might 
t)e,  education  should  be  a  repetition  of  citizenship  in  Utile,  It 
was  be  who  maintained  that  children  should  be  led  to  make 
their  own  investigations  and  to  draw  I  heir  own  inferences  ;  that 
they  should  be  told  as  Ittle  as  possible  and  induced  to  discover 
as  much  as  possible. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Associa- 
tion of  Headmasters  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
That  grants  to  secondary  schools,  whether  from  the  central  or 
from  the  local  authority,  should  be  given  in  reiipcct  of  the 
general  work  of  the  scho<jl,  and  not  for  special  subjects,  and 
that  they  should  be  considerably  increased.  That  all  secondary 
schools,  provided  or  aided  by  the  local  education  authority, 
should  be  administered  by  governing  bodies  under  school 
schemes  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  resolutions 
which  have  been  already  adopted  by  the  Assistant- masters* 
Association  were  approved  en  bi&€>  Among  numerous  other 
interesting  events  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  W.  C  Fletcher's  address 
on  his  experiences  with  the  Mosely  Commission  on  Education 
must  be  mentioned  as  well  as  Dr.  McClure's  address  on  iniro* 
ducing  the  subject  of  co-education  and  mixed  secondary  schools. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Associa- 
tion of  Assistant -masters  the  following  resolutions,  amongil 
others,  were  adopted  .—"That  this  meeting  welcomes  Ihe 
London  Education  Act,  whereby  the  London  County  Council 
is  constituted  the  sole  authority  for  all  grades  of  educatioQ 
throughout  tbe  county,  and  trusts  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  due  representation  of  secondory  teachers  upon  the 
education  committee  about  to  be  established/'  **  That 
inasmuch  as  the  LA.  A.  M.  is  fully  representative  of  the  assistant- 
masters  in  the  secondary  schools  of  London,  and  is  the  only 
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association  so  representative,  in  the  opinion  of  this  council  it 
should  be  allowed  to  recommend  a  member  for  election  to  the 
education  committee  for  London  about  to  be  established." 
"That  the  present  distinction  between  Division  A  and 
Division  B  secondary  day-schools  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  in  the  distribution  of  Government  grants  for  secondary 
education  equal  encouragement  should  be  given  to  all  types  of 
curriculum."  "  That  this  meeting  deprecates  the  establishment 
of  higher  elementary  or  secondary  schools  receiving  rate-aid  in 
localities  where  there  is  already  sufficient  provision  for  secondary 
education,  and  urges  the  Education  Department  to  use  its 
powers  to  prevent  such  action." 

At  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Principals 
and  Lecturers  in  Training  Colleges  under  Government  Inspec- 
tion, held  at  the  end  of  December,  Sir  William  Anson  said  the 
essential  thing  in  such  an  education  as  the  training  colleges 
gave  was  to  turn  out  the  teacher  not  highly  educated,  not 
universally  informed,  but  capable  of  acquiring  information  and 
possessing  the  habit  of  mind  which  could  distinguish  knowledge 
from  ignorance.  Ignorance  was  not  a  bad  thing  if  it  knew 
itself,  and  if  it  were  ready  to  accept  knowledge  ;  but  ignorance 
which  believed  that  it  was  knowledge  was  a  fatal  habit  of  mind 
to  acquire.  They  should  not  let  any  student  go  forth  believing 
that  he  knew  a  thing  because  he  had  a  note-book  full  of  mis- 
cellaneous recollections  of  what  a  lecturer  had  told  him. 
Students  should  be  made  to  use  their  observation  and  intel- 
ligence and  not  merely  their  memories.  A  great  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  training  colleges  had  to  contend  with 
arose  from  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and  it  was  his  earnest  hope 
to  see  it  remedied  ;  but  until  it  was,  the  training  colleges  should 
limit  their  ambitions  to  such  teaching  as  their  students  could 
imbibe. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  delivered  his  presidential  address  at  the 
generpl  conference  of  the  Teachers*  Guild  on  January  12th.  His 
main  thesis  was  that  reform  was  necessary  in  the  schools  of 
England,  and  not  least  in  the  great  public  schools.  There  was 
no  other  right  and  feasible  leform  of  greater  magnitude  and 
urgency,  as  it  was  in  the  schoob  of  England  that  our  officials, 
administrators,  rulers,  future  teachers,  pastors,  and  masters  were 
being  yearly  trained,  and  the  eflfect  of  that  training  operated 
like  the  circulation  on  the  human  body.  The  reform  he  spoke 
of  was  an  intellectual  one,  and  the  fault  he  had  to  find  with  the 
schools  was  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  turned  out  of  them 
were  ignorant.  They  neither  possessed  knowledge  nor  did  they 
know  how  to  acquire  it,  and  they  had  neither  interest  nor 
respect  for  it.  They  were  not  ashamed  of  their  ignorance  nor 
were  they  usually  aware  of  it.  The  attention  of  English  public 
schools  had  been  devoted  too  exclusively  to  character  and 
discipline.  Their  aim  was  to  produce  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
body  and  the  traditional  culture  to  be  expected  of  a  gentleman. 
The  whole  process  of  instruction  should  be  overhauled,  that 
methods  should  be  studied  and  organised,  and  made 
efficient,  and  that  the  work  should  be  conducted  by  trained 
and  enfranchised  teachers  under  improved  conditions.  The 
broad  features  of  the  methods  of  instruction  at  the  present 
time  were  that  they  were  disciplinary  instead  of  educa- 
tional. The  act  of  learning  was  considered  more  important 
than  that  which  was  learnt.  Speaking  generally,  there  was 
really  no  attempt  made  to  awaken  curiosity  and  hunger  for 
knowledge.  No  attempt  was  made  to  get  children  to  seek 
knowledge  for  themselves,  and  especially  to  glean  facts  from 
Nature  itself  at  first  hand.  Every  study  could  be  made  to  give 
mental  discipline  ;  the  training  of  the  mind  was  even  more 
efficient  when  the  thing  plodded  over  was  really  learnt. 

The  Committee  of  the  Geographical  Association  record,  in 
their  Annual  Report  for   1903,  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 


of  members  during  the  past  year.  Seventy-one  new  membc 
have  been  added,  making  the  total  membership  341.  T 
members  now  include  teachers  of  e^ery  grade,  school  inspectoi 
directors  of  education,  members  of  technical  education  coi 
mittees,  and  others  interested  in  geographical  educatioii,  bo 
at  home  and  abroad.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  January  61 
Mr.  Mackinder  was  elected  a  seventh  vice-president,  and  ] 
interesting  discussion  on  the  recent  syllabuses  of  Geogiapl 
published  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  took  place.  Tl 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Association  is  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  4,  Bra 
Street,  Oxford. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Strong  delivered  the  annual  lecture  to  tl 
Arts  Association  of  the  University  of  Liverpool  on  Janna 
20th.  The  subject  chosen  was  "The  academical  teadiing 
modern  languages  and  their  place  in  a  university  carriculum." 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  School  Management  Committ 
of  the  School  Board  for  London  contains  interesting  details 
the  development  of  elementary  education  under  the  Schc 
Board  in  London.  For  the  year  ended  at  Lady-day  last  t 
average  roll  of  all  schools  except  special  schools  was  549,677^ 
against  546,370  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  average  attendas 
was  475,150,  as  against  462,840,  the  percentage  of  aveni 
attendance  on  the  average  roll  being  86*4,  as  against  84 
The  roll  has  therefore  increased  0'6  per  cent.,  and  the  aventj 
attendance  27  per  cent.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  schools  oo 
sisted  on  March  25th  of  11,904  members.  Of  this  number  4 
were  headmasters,  957  head  mistresses.  The  increase  in  d 
staff  was  21  head  teachers  and  564  assistant  teachers.  Tt 
average  number  of  children  to  each  adult  teacher  was  41*9,1 
against  42*2  in  1902.  The  average  salaries  of  the  teaefaa 
were :  headmasters,  ;f  292  I2s.  9|d, ;  headmistreM 
j^209  3s.  6}d.  ;  assistant  masters,  ^^141  14s.  id.  ;  assistant  mil 
tresses,  ;f  103  12s.  id. 

The  first  international  congress  of  School  Hygiene  will  b 
held  at  Nuremberg  from  April  4th  to  9th,  1904,  and  comnraa 
cations  have  already  been  announced  from  many  authorities  e 
the  education  and  healthy  training  of  children.  Prof.  Cohn,  \ 
Breslau,  will  introduce  the  subject,  What  has  ophthalmotol 
done  for  school  hygiene,  and  what  has  it  still  to  do?  Pic 
Axel  Johannesen,  of  Christiania,  will  describe  the  state 
school  hygiene  in  Norway  ;  Dr.  Le  Gendre,  of  Paris,  will  di 
course  on  the  hygiene  and  the  personal  diseases  of  teachei 
Dr.  Sickinger,  chief  inspector  of  the  board  schools  of  Msa 
heim,  will  take  as  his  subject  the  organisation  of  elemenli 
schools  based  upon  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  childn 
Prof.  Liebermann,  of  Budapest,  will  define  the  duties  and  tiaiii 
of  medical  officers  of  schools ;  Prof.  Hueppe,  of  Prague,  will  n 
a  paper  on  the  prophylaxis  of  infectious  diseases  in  schod 
and  Prof.  Eulenburg,  of  Berlin,  has  chosen  the  subject  of  I 
suicides  of  scholars.  Communications  from  all  interested  shoi 
be  addressed  to  Herr  Max  Versen,  editor  in  chief  of  1 
Friinkischer  Kurier^  Nuremberg. 

The  first  social  meeting  arranged  by  the  Incorporat 
Association  of  Assistant-masters  for  the  informal  discussioD 
educational  problems  was  an  unqualified  success.  From  sb 
to  seventy  educationists  met  at  the  Bedford  Head  Hoi 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  on  January  21st,  and  cc 
pared  notes  on  the  co-ordination  of  educational  effort.  1 
Garnett  was  among  the  guests  of  the  evening  and  provide< 
number  of  interesting  educational  problems  for  constderati' 
The  movement  is  an  excellent  one  and  we  wish  it  contini 
prosperity.     The  next  meeting  is  to  be  on  February  i8tb. 

The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  preparint 
work  on  German  education  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  '. 
lK)ok  is  to  contain  a  complete  account  of  German  instructioi 
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ill  'n%  hrwcha  it  the  present  time,  and  aXwo  ao  nccount  of  Its 
Tusteriol  dereloproem.  There  will  be  over  a  hundred  con- 
inbtticffK,  the  ioiroduction  being  written  hf  Prof,  PftoUen, 

Thiki  new  correspondence  cluhs  for  the  siady  of  p^Jagogks 
tare  been  itwted  this  term*  Clabs  arc  fit  present  e tigged 
apOQ  tie  study  of  Prof,  James's  "Talks  to  Teachers  on 
P^ekkfy,"  Rousseau's  *•  Emile,"  Spencer's  *»  Education/* 
nd  Tbmg*%  "  Edacation  and  School/'  It  U  ml  too  late  to 
feufHUc  other  clubs,  aud  teachers  who  desire  to  co-operate 
vxh  tbif  colleagues  in  siich  private  study  as  this  plan  affords 
djoflld  commiinicate  at  once  with  Mr.  A,  T.  Simmons,  c/o 
TbtEditOftof  Tkk  School  Woeld. 

Tu  Hon.  Mr  Aiiberon  Herbert,  one  of  the  executors  to 
lie  lue  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  has  presented  &  complete  set  of 
Mr. Spencer's  works  to  the  Senior  House  Librajy  of  Ciayesraore 
Stksl,  Piugbouroe,  Berks, 

Ttei  (iti£  mitrtber  of  ScA^l^  the  new  educalirmal  msgazine 
^^&AtA  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  is  excellent.  We  hope  that 
Jkqjpearance  of  such  new  publications  is  an  indication  of  a 
pwiag  interest  in  education  throaghooi  the  country,  and  an 
xiawlKignient  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  our  schools  in 
pitting  bofi  and  gitb  for  their  lifers  career.  5fA(w/  is 
«nai¥eiT  produced,  and  containa  a  selection  of  arncle*  likely 
iiierest  many  who  ajre  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
Aoiioo  a«  well  as  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  them- 
*hts  We  wish  the  editor  and  publisher  of  this  addition  to 
«feeaiiooal  peiiodicals  every  success  in  their  venture, 

^'Kmowlbdgb  Diaey  and  Scientific  Handbook  "  for  1504, 
Esbluho!  ffom  the  office  of  iCpwwledg^  at  3s,  net,  will  be  quite 
«  pikpiilar  With  science  masters  and  mistresses  as  previous  issues. 
Tkffljaeroijs  articles  which  the  volume  contains  are  mostly  of 
iptictical  kind,  and  will  appeal  particularly  10  teachers  of 
Mwe^ady, 

Wi  have  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Thompson's 
Jiiw  m  "  the  Relations  between  Public  Education  and 
Wific  libraries,"  reprinted  from  I  he  Library  Ass&cia- 
%  R^wd,  Mr,  Thompson  is  the  chairman  of  the 
litwy  and  Picture  Committee  of  the  Cardiff  School  Board, 
ad  in  his  essay  he  describes  recent  experiences  at  Cardiff 
ii  jTOfiding  liljraries  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
1*1^  He  rightly  insists  that  to  teach  children  to  read  is  not 
fcik>le  of  our  duty^  we  must  also  train  them  to  read  good 
Wit  We  heartily  commend  this  account  of  what  has  been 
>CQftiptished  in  this  direction  in  the  schools  of  Cardiff  to  our 
"sbi,  for  the  example  set  at  Cardiff  deserves  to  be  widely 
Ofbl  We  learn  also  from  the  pamphlet  that  "  teachers* 
iitt''  arc  issued  to  all  members  of  the  prore^lon  in  the  town, 
Vliag  «K:h  to  borrow  from  the  public  library  five  volumes  at 
>lbe,  a  concession  which  must  be  a  valuable  help  to  any 
Uer  who  is  working  at  subjects  which  require  reference  to 
^y  foluinci  simultaneouslyt 

3^  Baud  of  Edu<atIon,  in  co-operation  with  the  Council  of 
^Society  of  Arts,  intends  during  the  present  year  to  hold,  in 
"^  Vktnria  and  Albert  Mu&eum^  South  Kensington,  an  cxhibi- 
■*  of  er^ravings  produced  by  mechautcal  means,  such  as 
^^pivure  and  other  photographic  processes,  as  a  sequel  to 
^  Kxfaibition  of  Engraving  and  Etching  held  during  last 
^m  ;  and,  as  great  advancements  have  been  made  in  prinl- 
*t  it  colours  since  the  EsLhibition  of  Modern  Illustration  in 
■|ot|  ipecimeoa  of  colour  priming  will  be  included. 

SCOTTISff. 

^£  anDiml  congress  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland 
^  pkce  this  year  at  Inverness.     The  special  difficulties  and 


problems  of  the  edacatiooal  situation  in  the  remote  districts  of 
the  north  and  west  received,  as  was  natural  and  fitting,  speeiaj 
consideration.  It  was  clearly  shown  by  various  speakers  that 
the  ordinary  machinery  for  managing  and  financing  Highland 
schools  had  entirely  broken  down.  The  schools  were  poorly 
quipped  and  inadequately  staffed,  and  yet  the  school  rates  in 
some  of  the  outlying  parishes  in  Lewis  came  to  5^^  in  the  £. 
Yett  notwithstanding  this  intolerable  Bnanciat  burden,  these 
districts  were  only  able  to  command ^  as  a  rule,  the  services  of 
untrained  and  uncertificated  teachers.  The  special  difficulties 
of  such  places,  where  Gaelic  was  the  mother  language,  would 
tax  the  resources  of  the  best  teacher  the  training  colleges  could 
produce,  and  every  year  the  prospect  of  obtaining  any  but  the 
most  meagrely  qualified  teacheri  was  steadily  diminishing. 
Among  the  remedies  ^suggested  were  \  (i.)  Special  inducements 
to  attract  into  the  profession  boys  and  girls  of  good  ability,  and 
the  provision  of  special  facilities  at  recognised  centres  for 
training  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  urban  cedtrea.  (ii.)  The 
establishment  of  a  training  college  at  Inverness,  (iii.)  The 
institution  of  holiday  courses  at  selected  schools  over  the 
country,  so  that  rural  teachers  might  observe  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  in  actual  operation,  (iv.)  Increased  grants 
from  Imperial  sources  for  Highland  parishes, 

Mr.  MuNRO-f'ERousaN,  M.P;^  delighted  the  meeting  by  an 
Address  on  *'  Coming  educational  legislation  in  Scotland/'  Mr. 
Ferguson  said  that  fortunately  the  educational  problem  was  not 
compUcaled  in  Scotland  by  sectarian  prejudices  and  animosities. 
Considering  how  free  they  were  in  Scotland  of  all  such  diffi- 
culties, their  educational  machinery  should  be  more  efficient 
than  it  was.  At  last  they  seemed  to  be  within  sight  of  a 
solution  which  would  once  ag^^in  restore  Scotland  to  her 
wonted  place.  All  who  took  an  interest  in  education  were 
agreed  on  these  points  :  1'hat  the  area  of  adminislration  should 
be  enlarged  %  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  a  speciaily  elected 
body  ;  that  a  Scottish  Council  should  tie  established  to  advise 
the  Education  Department  on  questions  of  policy.  To  e^itablish 
such  a  Council  meant  the  transfer  of  the  Department  from 
London  to  Scotland,  as  the  advis^ory  body  and  the  advised 
must  be  within  easy  reach  of  each  other.  He  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  was  not  the  pirsonnel  of  the  Department  but 
the  system  which  he  condemned,  and  he  paid  a  high  compli* 
mcnt  to  Sir  Henry  Craik  for  his  great  services  to  education- 
services,  however,  which  were  limited  by  the  unfortunate  con^ 
diiions  of  the  Department  over  which  he  presided. 

Dr.  BrucEj  Dingwall,  medical  ofBcer  of  health  for  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  gave  an  address  on  '*  Medical  inspection  of 
Schools/'  Dr.  Bruce  said  he  had  decided  views  as  to  the  need 
for  limiting  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  within  due  limits, 
but  held  strongly  to  the  belief  that  the  school  ought  to  be  made 
the  centre  for  the  propagation  in  a  practical  way  of  the  principles 
of  hygiene.  He  said  it  advisedly,  that  mnst  school  buildings  in 
country  places  had  been  set  down  in  situations,  and  planned 
internally,  almost  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  health.  For 
this  reason  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  hygienic  control  of  the 
school  should  devolve  on  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
district  J  and  his  approval  should  be  required  before  any  school 
site  wasi  finally  determined.  He  urged  further  that  there 
should  be  a  periodical  medical  examination  into  the  physical 
condition  of  each  pupil,  and  a  record  kept  of  the  reports  for 
purposes  of  comparison  from  year  to  year. 

This  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Ajsociat ion  of  Teachers 
in  secondary  schools  was  held  in  the  Royal  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark,  Heriot's  School,  was  elected 
president,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Macdonatdi  secretary  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Mr.  D.  Mackay,  Ayr  Academy,  in  his  retiring  presi- 
dential address,  said  that  the  Education  Department  in  London 
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W4i£  COO  rctnoie  to  be  in  dose  touch  with  Scottish  opioton.  On 
many  points  its  policy  seemed  to  be  in  opposilioo  to  e^tpcrt 
ad  vice  J  yet  there  was  no  means  wheteby  mod  iii  cation  of  that 
policrf  could  be  eusured.  In  intistration  of  Lhis,  Mr,  Macka]^ 
Tefeircd  to  the  appa^rently  ho&tile  attitude  io  modern  languages 
that  many  aJJeged  hod  marked  the  department**  policy  during 
recent  years.  Mr.  Mackay  pressed  for  the  creation  of  an 
Adtrisory  Coaocil  to  the  Education  Depajtmrnt.  The  duties 
of  such  a  body  would  be :  (i.)  The  correlation  of  schools  of 
different  stages  of  advaiKcmcnt  and  of  different  types, 
(ii.)  The  atrangement  of  the  curricula  of  all  kinds  of  schools, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  code  of  higher  education.  {nL)  The 
trBlmng  and  regiat ration  of  teachers,  (iv.)  To  act  as  a  court  of 
appeal  in  matters  affecting  the  status  of  teachers.  The  constitU' 
lioo  of  this  advisory  body  might  very  well  take  the  form  of  the 
French  Cffm^H  smp^tur  de  rimtrmihn  pubUqm^  and  then 
would  have :  Members  nominated  by  the  school  board ;  repre> 
sentatives  of  the  vaj-loys  faculties  in  the  tmiver^ities ;  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  types  of  secondary  and  technical  schoob; 
representatives  o£  the  elementary  school. 

At  a  meeting  of  Glasgow  University  Courts  last  week|  Prof. 
Ealeigh  put  forward  a  strong  plea  in  favour  of  adequate  and 
diitinct  reeogniiion  being  made  for  the  teaching  of  English 
language  in  the  university.  The  Scottish  universiiies,  he  said, 
had  long  recognised  the  value  of  English  liteiature  as  an  insLr\i- 
metit  of  culture ;  it  remained  for  them  to  grant  an  equal 
recognition  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  English  language, 
without  which  a  great  and  no  hie  school  of  English  studies 
could  never  be  buiii  up»  Prof.  Raleigh  concluded  by  asking  the 
court  to  give  their  encouragement  and  help  towards  the  founda* 
tion  of  a  chair  or  highly  paid  lectureship  in  English  language. 
General  sympathy  was  expressed  with  the  idea,  and  the  court 
said  they  would  be  glad  to  consider  the  matter  more  fully  as 
8000  as  practicable. 

The  written  examinations  for  the  Leaving  and  Intermediate 
Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  IJepartmenl  are  announced 
to  begin  on  Wednesday,  June  23nd.  The  list  of  pupils  who 
are  to  be  candidates  for  the  examinations  must  he  forwarded 
to  the  departmedt  by  March  1st,  on  a  special  form  which  can 
be  obtained  on  application .  Candidal es  will  not  be  admitted 
from  any  school  which  docs  not  present  some  of  the  pupils 
in  mathematics,  or  in  higher  English,  or  in  ancient  and 
modern  foreign  languages.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted 
to  the  examination  unless  he  or  she  be  at  least  13  years  of  age 
on  October  1st  ne»it,  following  the  proposed  presentation,  and 
It  is  further  advised  that  pupils  under  14  years  of  age  should 
not  be  presented  unless  there  are  special  circumstances  war- 
ranting their  presentation. 

The  circular  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  papers  in 
modern  languages  states  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  teaching 
of  German  script,  the  marks  for  fair  writing  in  the  German 
characteia  will  no  longer  he  additional  as  hiiherto,  but  shall 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  examination*  The  circular  again 
emphasises  the  importance  of  giving  greater  attention  to  the  oral 
side  of  modem  languages,  and  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  il 
has  been  found  necessary  to  refuse  to  admit  to  the  examinations 
candidates  from  schools  where  the  report  of  the  Inspector  who 
visited  the  school  showed  that  pronunciation  had  been  neglected. 

The  FrancQ-Scoltlsh  Society  offers  for  competition  among 
Scottish  students  who  have  attended  one  or  more  of  the  French 
classes  in  any  of  the  Scottish  universities  or  training  colleges 
during  the  sessions  1903^3  or  1903-4,  four  travelling  bursaries 
of  ^30  each.  The  bursar  1^  will  be  awarded  on  the  result  of 
an  eitamination,  which  is  announced  to  take  place  on  March 
lath  at  the  four  university  centres.  The  successful  candidates 
must  pursue  their  studies  in  France  for  at  least  one  year. 


/RISB. 

Tut  rate  at  which  the  School  Grant  for  the  year  I5<» 
has  been  talculaied  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Bo«t 
follows  for  each  candidate  passing : 

For  Pass  Candidates^ 

Preparatory  grade...         ...         ...  £$  i6»> 

Junior  grade          *,.  £^  I4s» 

Middle  grade        ...        Z17    ^^^ 

Senior  grade          ^  ^^6     as, 

Fsr  Csndidaiis  wiik  H&murs. 

Junior  grade  ... £il  is. 

Middle  grade        .„        ...         ...     £^^  as. 

Senior  grade  ...         .,,         .,.     £l^  js- 

This  method  of  calculating  the  school  grant  at  so  mu 
capuit  although  preferable  to  the  old  system  of  paying  so 
for  every  hundred  marks  obtained,  cannot  be  regarded  a 
or  satisfactory.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a  boy  or  girl  she 
able  to  say  that  he  or  she  has  earned  so  much  for  a  \ 
amounting  in  the  higher  giades  to  considerably  more  th 
school  fees  paid.  The  Intermediate  Boards  it  is  true,  hi 
on  paper  for  some  time,  a  scheme  whereby  this  method 
be  modified  by  a  reduction  or  increase  in  the  grant  accon 
the  report  following  upon  inspect ion^  but  this  has  not  y< 
put  into  operation,  and  the  roelbod  of  inspection  adopted 
the  paiit  two  years  has  not  been  of  a  character  to  mspi 
fidencc. 

We  believe  that  the  Commissioners  are  again  endeavou 
arrange  with  the  Treasury  for  th«  appointment  of  pen 
inspectors^  the  point  at  issue  being  the  manner  of  their  ps 
out  of  Intermediate  Bc^rd  funds.  It  has  been  suggestec 
saving  should  be  made  by  dropping  the  pass  examinatit 
retaining  only  the  honour  examinations  for  prizes  and  eshil 
This  would  certainly  encourage  paying  more  attention 
best  boys  and  girls  to  the  neglect  of  the  others,  which 
only  be  partially  counteracted  by  inspection,  and  it  i 
emphatically  asserted  that  Irish  Intermediate  Edui^tioi] 
yet  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  a  yearly  examination.  I 
replied  that  inspection  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  a 
examination  in  primary  education  and  that  it  is  being  m< 
more  developed  there  to  the  exclusion  of  examination,  the 
is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  primary  sch( 
trained,  and  therein  lies  the  chief  guarantee  for  the  eflici 
the  education.  It  is  along  the  line  of  training  that  Interi 
Education  must  progress,  and  although  the  Iniermediat 
missioners  are  clearly  fighting  shy,  they  will  find  the; 
compelled  lo  acknowledge  this  later,  and  an  excellent  i 
been  shown  them  by  their  partners,  the  Department  of  T< 
instruction,  whose  scheme  of  trained  teachers,  will,  ir 
years,  result  in  experimental  science  being  the  best  ar 
efEcient  branch  of  school  education.  The  scheme  baj 
some  objectors,  but  as  its  principle  is  sound,  the  schc 
acquiescing  in  il,  if  not  welcoming  it  with  enthusiasm. 

The  lectures  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  adapts 
juvenile  audience  and  forming  a  kind  of  popular  scientifij 
for  the  Christmas  holidays,  have  this  winter  been  deliv 
Mr.  Harrington  on  **  Birds,'^  Prof.  Grenville  Cole  ot 
Action  of  Water  oti  Land,"  and  by  Monsignor  Mo 
"Light.'* 

Three  Dublin  educational  bodies— the  Dublin  and 
Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers*  Galld»  the  Central  Assoc! 
Irish  Schoolmistresses,  and  the  Christian  Brothers*  Assoc 
have  united  to  arrange  for  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Reformed   Methods  of  Teaching   Mathematics,*'  in  on 
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the  new  methods  may  be  acknowledged  and  adopted  by  the 
nthorities  in  Ireland.  The  lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
Akzandia  College  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Siddons,  mathematical  master 
u  Hanow,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Mathematical 
Jbnciatioa,  and  were  six  in  number,  extending  over  four  da3rs, 
January  19th  to  January  22nd,  embracing  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  elementary  trigonometry. 

The  proposed  University  Conference  has  practically  hUen 
through.  When,  in  December,  Capt.  Shawe  Taylor  published 
the  Barnes  of  the  members  of  the  conference,  there  were  so 
Basy  disclaimers,  including  Archbishop  Walsh  and  President 
HamfltoD,  that  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  not  taken  sufficient 
puns  to  secure,  in  proper  form,  their  consent  to  act.  He  was 
compelled  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  but  even 
if  it  erer  comes  tc^ether,  its  resolutions  will  now  carry  little  or 
w  weight,  as  it  will  clearly  not  consist  of  persons  of  adequate 
iiportuice. 

Tn  discussion  on  the  University  question,  however,  proceeds 

ipeeioall  the  Irish  newspapers  and  has  been  useful  in  eliciting 

neniBd  proposals  of  divers  kinds  which  are  helpful  in  clearing 

h  a,  and  tend  toi^ards  the  suggestion  of  some  practical 

ikm.   The  past  month  has  seen  two  important  schemes 

lAed,  cme  by  Judge  O'Connor  Morris  in  the  Fortnightly 

kim^  and    another    for    a    National    University   by   Lord 

Aameo,    which    has    been    favourably    received    by    the 

iMioBalist  press,  and  seems  to  coincide  in  many  ways  with  the 

tettds  of  "  Home   Rule  *'  Members  of  Parliament.     Some 

ntncts  from  the  latter  will  explain  it.     '*  The  report  of  the 

nceot  Royal  Commission  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  so  far 

athevast  nujority  of  the  Irish  people  are  concerned  the  existing 

nditioa  of  University  education  is  bad.    The  proposals  of  the 

toyil  Cbmmission  have  not  proved  acceptable  to  any  consider- 

ibJeiKtion  of  Irish  public  opinion.    The  ideal  might  be  realised 

^  the  establishment  within  the  University  of  Dublin  of  two 

itftiODal  colleges— the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  a  King's 

Caflege,  to  be  established  in  Dublin — which  colleges,  like  Trinity, 

Md  be  well  equipped  financially,  and  should  be  autonomous 

•d  lendentlal,  with  governing  bodies  selected  exclusively  on 

ndeaiical  grounds.     There  is  no  question  of  a  Roman  Catholic 

Ihiveiiity,  or  of  the  prescription  of  any  kind  of  learning,  or  of  a 

ttHige  exclusively  for  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  a  college,  to  every 

fMaad  emolument  of  which  a  Protestant  may  not  aspire ;  just 

Vi  Roman  Catholic  may  aspire  to  posts  and  emoluments  in 

1^  College,  or  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast.     But  it  seems 

^  ■«  only  fiur,  subject  to  these  safeguards,  that  my  Roman 

l^Me  fellow  countrymen  should   be  given  the  educational 

^Ks  they  desire."    Lord   Dunraven  believes  that   Roman 

^teci  who,  as  a  whole,  object  to  entering  Trinity  College, 

*iil  gnvState  toward  this  proposed  King's  College  and  make 

iQkttially  Roman  Catholic  in  tone,  while  at  the  same  time  it 

'^Kt  be  dominated  by  Roman  Catholic  clerical  influence. 

WELSH. 

^  Forden  case  is  still  to  the  front,  and  is  likely  to  be. 
^viecall  the  fitcU.  The  Montgomeryshire  County  Council, 
'^  October  20th,  passed  a  resolution  against  granting  any  rate 
'"  to  the  voluntary  schools,  and  then  ordered  a  twopenny  rate 
**<iicational  purposes.  Now  in  the  Forden  Union  the  only 
'^  are  voluntary  schools.  Accordingly,  the  guardians 
*Xofember  nth,  decided  by  a  majority  of  16  to  11  not  to 
^Ihe  rate  on  their  Union.  Whereupon  the  County  Council 
'^tttt  that  if  the  resolution  of  the  Union  be  not  rescinded, 
%>31  send  the  precepts  to  the  overseers  direct,  and  charge 
*teer  10  per  cent,  for  collection.  Some  of  the  guardians 
■B#t  that  having  made  a  protest,  the  resolution  should  be 
''■OBded,  in  view  of  the  consequence  of  the  avoidable  extra 


charge.  The  motion,  however,  to  rescind  the  resolution,  was 
negatived  by  19  to  10.  It  was  then  agreed  by  the  Forden 
Guardians  to  send  a  request  to  the  County  Council  to  rescind 
their  resolution  not  to  grant  rate  aid  to  the  voluntary  schools. 
The  amount  of  the  rate  apportioned  to  Forden  is  ;f  540. 

SOMB  bold  and  interesting  words  have  been  spoken  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  They  deserve  to  be  noticed.  He  describes 
the  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  Education  Act  in  Wales  as  an 
"  uprising  of  the  people  such  as  has  been  unparalleled  in  Wales 
since  the  time  of  Llewelyn."  It  had  been  threatened,  he  said, 
that  the  Government  would  stop  the  grants  to  tlie  Councils  (in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  would  not  levy  rates  in  support  of 
voluntary  schools).  "  If  that  were  done,  the  Welsh  Councils 
must  wash  their  hands  altogether  of  the  administration  of  the 
Act.  .  .  .  The  education  of  Welsh  children  would  not 
suffer.  If  every  school  were  closed,  every  chapel  would  be 
opened  as  a  schoolroom.  The  schools  would  be  maintained  by 
voluntary  effort,  and  their  children  would  then  receive  a  higher 
education  than  any  children  had  ever  received  in  this  land. 
The  teaching  so  given  would  burn  into  their  hearts  and 
memories,  and  last  to  all  eternity."  This  is  one  of  those 
statements  which  surely  the  late  Herbert  Spencer  would  have 
welcomed  as  a  sign  of  re-action  in  the  direction  of  Individualism. 
But  what  will  Socialistic  Welsh  people  have  to  say  on  the 
matter?  Moreover,  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  really  thinks  that 
schools  ** maintained  by  voluntary  effort"  by  the  Welsh  people 
would  lead  to  a  "  higher  education,"  ought  this  matter  not  to 
be  inquired  into  on  its  own  merits,  quite  apart  from  the  points 
in  dispute  ?  For  what  all  educationists  want  we  must  re- 
member, is  just  this  very  thing,  that  children  should  receive  a 
"  higher  education  "  than  they  have  heretofore  received. 

The  Barry  Elementary  Schools  have  had  a  high  reputation. 
The  new  Barry  Education  Committee  (which  by  the  way 
possesses  a  majority  of  Free  Churchmen)  have  just  agreed  to 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  the  Catholic  school  in  the  town, 
the  only  non-provided  school  in  their  jurisdiction.  The  nature 
of  the  compromise  is  as  follows  :  The  headmaster  of  the  Boys 
School,  and  the  headmistress  of  the  Girls'  School,  and  in  each 
school  one  further  trained  certificated  teacher,  shall  be  Roman 
Catholics,  but  shall  be  selected  by  the  Education  Committee, 
though  appointed  from  the  selected  list  by  the  managers.  The 
remainder  of  the  staffs,  to  the  number  of  not  more  than  three 
non-Catholics  shall  be  similarly  appointed.  On  entering  on  this 
arrangement  the  local  Ekiucation  Authority  has  substantially  in- 
creased the  salaries  formerly  given  to  the  staffs.  The  Barry 
Free  Church  Council  have  condemned  the  action  of  the  Educa- 
tion Authority,  and  have  determined  to  oppose  all  candidates 
at  the  next  County  Council  and  District  Council  Elections,  who 
are  favourable  to  the  compromise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 
ported that  at  Mountain  Ash,  on  a  recommendation  from  the 
attendance  officer  that  five  children  absent  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  School  there  should  be  prosecuted,  the  Mountain 
Ash  Education  Committee  decided  to  take  no  action  as  to 
children  from  the  Roman  Catholic  School. 

Merionethshire  Education  Committee  is  getting  to  work. 
They  have  decided  that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a  syllabus  of 
Biblical  instruction.  The  proposer  thought  that  during  the 
hours  of  religious  instruction,  the  schools  should  be  open  to  all 
interested  in  the  schools,  to  hear  what  was  taught  in  religion, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  such  a  course  would  inevitably  raise 
controversy.  The  same  committee  have  begun  to  consider  the 
relations  of  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  payment  of  railway  fiEures  should  be  made  of  all 
pupils  in  one  of  the  schools.  It  was  suggested  that  the  sixth  and 
seventh  standards  should  attend  the  higher  grade  school,  and 
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in  other  elementary  schools  those  standards  should  attend  the 
nearest  intermediate  school,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  if 
children  were  transferred  from  the  smaller  schools  when  they 
reached  the  sixth  or  seventh  standards,  to  the  intermediate 
schools,  the  provided  schools  would  lose  the  grant  which  they 
would  be  able  to  earn  were  they  to  continue  in  the  school.  It 
was  decided  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposal. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS.  . 

Modem  Lanfuagei. 

Voltaire,  Select  Utters.  Edited  by  A.  E.  Thouaille. 
40  pp.  (Blackie.)  4</.— We  are  inclined  to  r^ard  this  as  the 
best  volume  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Messrs.  Blackie's  "  Little 
French  Classics."  The  note  on  Voltaire  is  capital,  the  letters 
are  very  well  chosen,  the  notes  are  quite  good,  and  the  proofe 
have  been  most  carefully  read.  We  congratulate  the  editor  on  a 
modest  but  thoroughly  satisfactory  piece  of  work. 

Lectures  et  Conversations  Francoises,  By  W.  T.  Hartog. 
viii.  + 126  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  2J.  6</.— This  book  consisU  of 
twenty-five  pages  of  Anecdotes^  twenty-four  pages  of  Morceaux 
choisis  de  Phistoire  de  Frcaue  (including  passages  from  V.  Hugo, 
LAmartine  and  Michelet),  twenty-fwo  pages  on  La  France 
(from  Charleville,  Zola,  Turgot,  &c.),  and  thirteen  pages  of 
Poisies  (Lafontaine,  de  Vigny,  Ch^nier,  &c.) ;  then  there  is  a 
map  of  France  and  a  plan  of  Paris.  The  Second  Part  consists . 
of  questions  on  the  text  in  French  (these  should  have  been  num- 
bered), and  grammatical  exercises  (which  might  have  been  more 
copious).  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  satisfutory  piece  of  work. 
There  are  very  few  slips  in  the  printing  («^.,  connait  on  p.  6  ; 
avec  has  dropped  out  on  p.  42, 1.  36 ;  annJ,  p.l6o). 

How  to  read  French,  By  H.  Blouet.  77  pp.  (Relfe.)  9^/. 
—The  first  few  pages  are  given  to  some  very  unscientific  hints 
on  pronunciation,  «.^.,  '*  the  vowel  ^  with  an  acute  accent  is 
always  sounded  like  the  letter  a  in  the  English  alphabet. "  There 
are  some  reading  lessons  to  practice  the  sounds  ;  and  then  some 
anecdotes,  which  are  not  ill  chosen,  but  disfigured  by  a  number 
of  misprints.'   The  vocabulary  is  incomplete. 

George  Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable,  Edited  by  L.  R.  Gregor, 
Ph.D.  xiii.  +  152  pp.  (Ginn.)  u.  6</.— The  editor  supplies  a 
mediocre  introduction,  good  notes  (not  too  obtrusively 
"  American ")  in  which  particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
English  renderings,  and  a  satisfactory  vocabulary. 

Olaigies. 

A  First  Latin-English  Dictionary,  Compiled  by  A.  C  Ainger. 
212  pp.  (Murray.)  zr.  td, — It  is  a  laudable  motive  to  attempt 
to  supply  a  dictionary  which  may  take  the  place  of  the  special 
vocabularies  now  usual  in  schooolbooks,  but  Mr.  Ainger  has  not 
been  quite  successful.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  contents  of 
the  vocabulary,  which  includes  practically  all  the  words  which  a 
boy  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  the  words 
are  not  overloaded  with  meanings.  So  far,  good  ;  but  there  are 
serious  objections  to  the  marking  of  quantities  as  Mr.  Ainger 
understands  it.  Scholars  are  now  generally  agreed  in  America, 
and  in  this  country  they  are  gradually  becoming  agreed,  that 
all  long  vowels  ought  to  be  marked,  including  those  whose  quan- 
tity is  concealed,  a  vowel  cot  marked  to  be  taken  as  short  by 
nature.  But  Mr.  Ainger  has  no  principle  in  marking  length. 
He  usually,  but  not  always,  indicates  the  short  vowels,  now  and 
then  a  concealed  long,  often  other  longs,  but  there  is  no  safe 
guidance  to  be  had  in  these  pages.     Thus  we  find  the  following 


words  marked  as  reprinted  here :  disdplina,  diUii  [sic],  dm 
mddo,  dUSdMes  (but  dicUs),  pir  [sic],  pando  (but  flheto  ai 
plecto  are  not  distinguished  in  quantity).  We  should  be  glad 
learn  where  par  is  scanned  as  a  short  syllable  :  dubii  is  perha 
a  misprint.  The  second  vowel  -i-  in  disciplina  is  never  Ioii| 
theoretically  the  syllable  -ipl-  may  be  long,  but  we  doubt  whedi 
any  classical  writer  uses  it  so,  and  Ausonius  or  Sidonius  is  1 
authority  for  the  beginner.  This  fault  makes  the  book  almo 
valueless  for  careful  teaching,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  set  rigfc 

The  Story  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,  Adapted  from  Livy.  I 
G.  M.  Edwards,  xv.  -f  64  pp.  (Cambridge  Univera 
Press.)  IX.  (id, — The  University  Presses  have  been  for  so  lot 
pouring  out  school  editions  which  were  neither  better  nor  wdl 
than  others  that  we  hail  with  delight  this  evidence  of  iuteO 
gence.  Here  is  a  Latin  reader,  interesting  in  matter,  qui 
simple  in  style,  brief,  and  admirably  printed  with  a  goi 
margin ;  it  is  quite  the  best  school-book  topographically  wfaii 
this  Press  has  produced,  and  a  pleasing  contrast  not  only  to  tl 
illustrated  editions  of  other  publishers,  but  to  its  own  Pitt  P»8 
Series.     We  cordially  recommend  this  little  book. 

Virgil:  the  Story  of  the  Aeneid,  vii.  -f  124  PP-  Josepkm 
the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem,  vi.  +  124  pp.  By  A.  T.  Chmo 
(Seeley.)  6^.  net  each.— Recently  we  noticed  the  publicatiB 
of  Mr.  Church's  "Story  of  the  Iliad"  and  «* Story  of  tjj 
Odyssey  '*  at  sixpence  each,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  publ]iiM| 
feel  themselves  justified  in  bringing  out  two  more  of  the  authal 
books  at  the  same  cheap  price.  Their  merits  are  already  «| 
known,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  interest  the  yoi4 
and  unlearned  in  classical  lore.  Especially  now,  when  so  mil 
attacks  are  made  on  the  classics  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  df 
ideal  of  education  has  become  so  sordid,  such  books  as  tlMlf 
are  welcome  as  making  some  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  lited 
ture  familiar  to  a  wide  circle.  The  *'  Virgil "  is  illustrated  ni 
outlines  after  Pinelli,  the '*Josephus"  from  Roman  sculptm^ 
The  books  are  well  printed,  especially  the  latter,  which,  bei|| 
not  so  long,  is  printed  in  larger  type.  We  predict  a  large  fl| 
for  these  books,  and  they  well  deserve  it.  They  may  t 
specially  recommended  for  **  holiday  tasks  "  in  schoob. 

Edited  Booki . 

The  Gospel  of  S,  Mark,  (Revised  Version.)  By  Sir  A.J 
Hort  and  M.  D.  Hort.  xxviii.  +  120 pp.  (Pitt  Press.)  \u% 
— This  is  a  dainty  volume  in  every  respect,  and  the  two  magi^ 
contains  are  works  of  art.  The  introduction  is  very  full,  T 
arranged  so  carefully  that  it  can  be  read  with  ease,  and  \ 
thorough  modernity  of  the  Editor's  scholarship  may  be  ] 
by  his  reference  to  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  tragedy  of  *•  Hfl 
to  explain  a  portion  of  the  history  of  that  misguided  mo 
The  notes,  which  divide  each  page  with  the  text  to  which  tl| 
refer  into  almost  equal  portions,  are  excellent,  and  many  icA 
ences  of  the  first  importance  are  given,  so  as  to  direct  boi 
students  and  teachers  to  learned  authorities  for  subjects  HI 
Demoniac  Possession,  Parables,  Miracles,  &c  Altogedi 
helpful,  suggestive,  clear,  and  valuable. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians.  ] 
Dr.  A.  Plummer.  xlii.  +  156  pp.  (Cambridge  Univeisl 
Press.)  IS,  6</.— To  all  scholars  the  name  of  Dr.  Plummer 
sufficient  to  guarantee  accurate  and  reverent  scholarship,  wk 
this  recent  volume  of  the  well-known  Cambridge  Bible  i 
Schools  and  Colleges  is  well  worthy  of  its  place  in  this  UM 
and  even  brilliant  series.  This  Epistle,  as  the  Editor  remafi 
bristles  with  difficulties,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  I 
Plummer  concedes  a  view  which  previously  he  had  condemn! 
namely,  that  the  text  does  consist  of  two  mutilated  leti 
welded  together.  This  view  is  stated  with  some  reluctaiioe«  1 
with  a  full  sense  of  its  utility  in  solving  the  difficult  but  pteMf 
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as  to  whmt  else  produces  the  erident  change  of  tone  and 
toaper  afker  chapter  ix.  The  introduction  is  full  of  matter,  bat 
apcitcr  interest  still  resides  in  the  notes,  whidi  are  thoroughly 
fBdicil,  but,  at  the  same  time,  brimful  of  scholarship  and 
neudL  Four  appendices  deal  with  St.  Paul's  personal  appear- 
SMSihis  apocalypse,  his  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  his  rhetoric, 
dwbkh  the  last  is  intensely  interesting,  particularly  to  those 
vhosllow  S.  Paul's  transcendent  claims  as  an  Apostle,  and  yet 
Moont  some  of  his  eloquence  on   account  of  his  tempera- 

Sloms /rmm  Chaucer,  By  C  L.  Thomson,  i.  +  216  pp. 
(Hmce  Marshall.)  2J — ^The  audacity  of  the  paraphrases  is 
tediatlf  justified,  and  whether  used  as  a  recapitulation  of 
ffis sn  mfcroductioo  to  Chaucer,  the  little  volume  could  not 
kaproved  upon.  Some  of  the  ever-interesting  Ellesmere  illus- 
WkM  are  included  (a  folding  copy  of  Stodhart's  Pilgrims 
arid  htve  been  delightful),  and  the  illustrations  by  Miss  Marian 
IhoMM  are  enough  of  themselves  to  lead  a  child  to  love  the 
di^orid  tales.  There  is  no  appendix,  and  there  are  but  half- 
ftlon  notes.  Others  have  tried  to  paraphrase  Dan  Chaucer ; 
htibodf  will  try  after  this,  we  think. 

Cknr'x  Kmgkfs  TaU.      By  A.    W.    Pollard,      xxx.    + 

iipyi    (Ifacmillan.)    2s.  6dl— Mr.  Pollard's  methods  as  an 

ikr  d  rif"f^«'  are  well  known,  and  his  learning  is  appre- 

adiolars  as  it  deserves.    The  present  voluume 

a  little  more  profound  than  a  school  edition 

Ml  be.    The  special  task  the  editor  has  set  himself  is  an 

and  illustration    of    Chaucer's    indebtedness    to 

in  writing  this  poem.      With  this  end  in  view  we 

«l  aot  say  that  Mr.  Pollard  becomes  painfully  minute,  but 

eatiinly  displays  a  terrible  apparatus  of  scholarship,  and, 

f  «t  night  venture  to  repeat  it,  seems  to  take  his  subject 

of  the  region  of  class  teaching.    The  introduction,  for 

is  a  joy  to  a  scholar ;  it  may  be  questioned  whether 

liosld  appeal  in  the  same  cheerful  way  to  the  average  boy 

■ijri. 

Hittopy. 

BOmtal  SiMdies.    By  J.  R.  Green,     viii.  +  365  pp.     (Mac- 
Al)   41.  net.    Sir^  Studies  (Second  Series.)    By  J.  R* 
faa   viiL  -f  276  pp.    (Biacmillan.)    41.  net. — These  two 
*tei  eoosist  of  various  reviews  of  books  and  other  articles  by 
ii  hie  historian  of  the  English  people,  now  reprinted  mainly 
in  Ae  Saturday  Review,    It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are 
iMndable  and  instructive.     Most  of  them  are  "historical," 
referring  to  the  Middle  Ages.    There  is  much  of 
I  history,  but  the  range  is  varied,  and  it  includes  articles 
Eaat-end  Life,  and  on  Evenings  at  Home.    The 
^riiprint  which  we  think  may  mislead  is  the  omission  of 
\  to  the  titles  of  two  books  on  p.  64  in  the  first 


i|inl  Hisiary  Reader,  By  E.  M.  Wilmot  Buxton,  vii. 
+  ^pp.  (Skeffingtoo.)  21.— This  is  a  pleasantly  written 
*d|eiierally  correct  reader  of  English  History  from  Julius 
teto  Edward  VII.,  gliding  gently  over  the  usual  events. 
ttttBse  there  u  almost  no  constitutional  history,  and  modern 
teaie  leantily  treated,  but  the  church  history  has  more  than 
*1  prominence,  and  social  events  are  by  no  means  neglected. 
^m  ut  a  few  frictares,  and  lists  of  words  for  spelling  at  the 
Modi  chapter. 

ics  fer  Dates.    By  "Pilot."    22   pp.     (Rclfe.)  6^. 

suetg  ave  supplied  by  which  dates,  mainly  in  English 

2^  aie  auppoaed  to  be  learnt  more  easily  than  otherwise. 
^«ndvei  we  prefer  sheer  memory  or  association. 

AmA  ef  tke  British  Empire,  By  M.  B.  Synge.  vi.  -f 
9pp.    (Blackwood.)    2f.— This  is  "Book  V."  of  "The 


Story  of  the  World."  It  is  more  historical  than  previous  books 
of  the  series,  and  tells  not  only  what  is  implied  in  the  title  but 
the  story  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Qvil  War  in  the  U.S.A., 
and  even  such  foreign  matters  as  Mexican  and  Hungarian  his- 
tory, besides  the  wars  of  Prussia  against  Austria  and  France. 

The  Romarue  of  the  Civil  War,  By  A.  B.  Hart  and 
E.  Stevens,  xiv.  +  418  pp.  (Macmillan.)  31.  6^. — This  is 
"No.  4"  of  Source- Readers  in  American  History.  It  has 
many  illustrations  and  will  prove  a  delightful  book  for  the 
school  library.  The  selections,  which  are  from  various  sources, 
are  grouped  into  eight  parts,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  many 
of  the  more  interesting  phases  of  the  great  American  Civil  War 
as  well  as  of  the  social  conditions  which  made  that  contest 
inevitable.  The  only  lack  is  that  of  an  index,  but  it  is  a  book 
which  would  be  difficult  to  fit  with  that  desideratum  except  on 
a  very  large  scale. 

Social  Life  in  England^Voi,  H.,  from  1603  to  the  present 
day.  By  J.  Finnemore.  x.  +  235  pp.  (Black.)  is,  6d, — 
We  have  previously  had  occasion  to  praise  Mr.  Finnemore 's 
books,  and  this  latest  production  of  his  sustains  his  reputation. 
It  is  a  trustworthy  description  of  English  social  life  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  nearly  sixty  good  illus- 
trations and  a  list  of  events.  It  makes  a  capital  historical 
reader. 

Soienoe  and  Technology. 

Animal  Studies.  By  D.  S.  Jordan,  V.  L.  Kellogg,  and  H. 
Heath,  viii.  +  459  pp.  (Appleton.)  55.  net.— In  this  book 
the  authors  have  attempted  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  elemen- 
tary loology  conridering  animals  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment rather  than  from  a  morphological  point  ot  view.  In  the 
first  eighteen  chapters— a  little  more  than  half  the  book —the 
great  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  with  their  principal  classes, 
are  described  in  language  simple  enough  for  beginners  yet  with 
a  care  which  will  appeal  to  advanced  students.  In  the  remaining 
chapters  the  authors  treat  of  the  wider  questions  of  biological 
philosophy — life  and  death,  the  struggle  for  existence,  adaptation, 
animal  communities  and  social  life,  protective  resemblance, 
instinct  and  reason,  and  kindred  topics  being  discussed  with 
rare  lucidity  and  breadth  of  grasp.  The  book  contains  a  few 
flaws.  For  example,  on  p.  167  the  notochord  of  the  Lancelet  is 
wrongly  described  as  cartilaginous;  the  statement  (p.  170)  that 
"  the  Dipnoi  must  be  regarded  as  an  ancestral  type,  an  ally  of 
the  generalized  form  from  which  Amphibia  and  bony  fishes  have 
descended  "  is,  we  think,  somewhat  misleading  ;  and  calcium 
carbonate  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  "  lime."  There  is  also 
occasional  carelessness  of  expression,  e,g.  (p.  225) :  "  Protective 
colors  also  prevent  detection,  but  if  close  pressed  they  rise  into 
the  air  with  a  rapid  whirring  of  their  stubby  wings;"  while 
wrong  punctuation  has  a  weird  effect  on  p.  87.  These  lapses 
are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  typical  of  the 
book's  quality.  From  first  to  last  the  volume  is  of  absorbing 
interest  and  high  educational  value.  It  is,  moreover,  well 
printed  and  richly  illustrated. 

Eton  Nature-Study  and  Observational  Lessons,  By  M.  D. 
Hill  and  W.  M.  Webb.  Part  I.  xviii.  -f  155  pp.  (Duck- 
worth.) 3J.  (id,  net. — There  is  much  useful  and  interesting 
material  suitable  for  teachers  who  give  object  lessons  in  this 
book,  and  also  a  large  number  of  excellent  illustrations,  but  the 
haphazard  arrangement  of  the  contents  detracts  greatly  from  the 
practical  value  of  the  volume.  The  alternation  of  chapters  with 
"observational  lessons"  results  in  some  incongruity.  Thus,  a 
description  of  the  migration  of  birds  is  followed  by  a  lesson  of 
two  parts — the  first  dealing  with  a  seed  pod  and  the  second  with 
observations  of  the  sun's  altitude  ;  a  chapter  on  spiders'  webs 
and  chrysalis  hunting  is  succeeded  by  a  lesson  on  the  fa    of  a 
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iycamore  leaf.  Some  of  the  directioni,  too,  aeem  hardly  pmcli- 
cable.  For  example,  utidcr  ^*  prepat&tipiis  for  work  'Ma  a  lesson 
00  the  horse,  we  read  **  the  loan  of  a  horse  must  be  obtained 
and  the  first  pari  of  the  work  carried  on  in  an  outside  enclosure.'' 
Yet  the  discreet  teacher  may  coQfult  the  book  with  the  certainty 
of  obtdnitig  many  valimble  bbts. 

llluxtraied  and  Desrri^tivt  Caiahgue  ^j  Chemical  and 
Seuniific  App<imius^  kQ.  (F,  £.  Becker  and  Co.)  Gratis  to 
science  masters. — ^We  have  seen  no  more  ccinipkte  and  no  more 
conveniently  arranged  catalogue  than  this  one.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent  J  numerous,  and  are  printed  side  by  side  with  the 
descriptive  te^t  they  ejcplain.  The  science  master  who  cannot 
^nd  what  he  wants  in  these  513  pages  will  indeed  be  hard  to 
please 

Mathematlca. 

Ekmtniarf  Gtsmtiry  0/  thi  Siraigki  Line,  CirtU,  and  Pianf 
Ji££itYift£ai  FigHtti.  Part  I.  By  Cecil  Hawkins.  vUi.  + 
17S  pp.  (Blackie.)  i^.— The  range  of  this  book  may  be 
briefly  described  as  that  of  Euclid's  first  four  books  (exclusive  of 
his  second  book),  but  Ettclid^s  or4er  is  not  adopted,  and  propo- 
sitions are  included  that  do  not  occur  in  Euclid's  text.  Ex* 
tensive  use  is  made  of  the  principle  of  symmetry,  both  central 
and  axiaL  The  best  part  of  the  treatment  seems  to  u*  to  be  that 
in  which  symmetry  is  involved ;  though  proofs  from  symmetry 
may  cause  difficulty  to  the  examiner,  they  are  both  instructive 
and  suggestive  from  the  pupil's  point  of  view.  The  rotational 
method  nf  finding  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  adopted, 
and  this  plan  allows  the  theorems  on  parallels  to  be  treated 
without  the  use  of  Euclid's  axiom  or  Playfair's  mod  ideation  of 
it.  In  carrying  out  this  treatment  the  first  pan  of  Euclid *s 
sSth  proposition  is  made  the  dtfimiiUn  of  parallel  straight  lines  ; 
Euclid's  a^iom  is  proved  by  a  method  that  involves  the  axiom 
of  Archimedes,  but  the  authori  we  think  rightly,  does  not 
consider  this  proof  suitable  for  beginners.  In  spite  of  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  method  is  developed,  we  decidedly 
prefer  that  of  Euclid  with  Flay  fair's  axiom  \  the  latter  seems  to 
us  to  be  much  simpler,  though,  if  ihe  rotational  method  of  esta- 
blishing the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  be  adopted,  we  think 
the  treatment  of  parallels  on  the  lines  here  followed  to  be  quite 
satisfactor}%  The  book,  as  a  whole,  shows  much  independence 
of  treatment  and  is  provided  with  good  seU  of  exercises. 

A  S^AmI  G€&m£iiy.  Part  IV,  By  H.  S,  Hall  and  F.  IL 
Stevens,  ii.  +213  10240  +  ii.  pp.  (Mac  mi  Man.)  Sf/.—This 
part  contains  the  substance  of  Euclid^s  2nd  Book,  and  Proposi- 
tions 3S-37  *5f  his  3rd  Book.  The  authors  steer  a  mid  die  ^course 
between  the  Euclidian  and  the  ilgebratc  treatment  of  iheorema 
on  areaSf  and  show  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  their 
illusttattve  ejtamplcs.  We  think  a  proposition  corresponding  to 
the  equation  {a^-h)  k —ak  —  M  shoxiX^  be  introduced  after 
Theorem  50  (Euc.  IL,  l),  and  that  the  proof  of  Theorem  5a 
(Euc.  II.,  7)  would  be  more  intuitive  if  the  square  on  the  pro- 
duced part  BX  were  drawn  a^mv  BX  ;  both  of  the  rectangles 
AX.XB  would  then  be  completely  seen. 

The  Pnncipies  ttf  Mtchamsm.  By  Herbert  A.  Garratl. 
viii.  +  166  pp.  (Arnold,)  p.  6^.— The  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  Part  I.  treats  of  Ihe  Kinematics  of  Machines, 
Part  IL  of  the  Dynamics  of  Machines.  A  somewhat  extensive 
range  of  subjects  is  compressed  into  these  pages,  and  brevity 
has  at  times  been  secured  at  a  cost  that  the  learner  may  perhaps 
think  too  high.  For  pupils,  however,  who  have  some  practical 
acquaintance  with  macbtnery,  and  who  have  the  guidance  of  a 


teacher,  the  book  should  form  a  useful  compendium,  aoil  snd 
as  we  gather  from  the  preface,  is  the  aim  the  writer  has  in  vie« 

VJscelluieDiii. 

Natis  sft  Atmiytkai  Gt&mttry^  An  Appendix,  By  i 
Clement  Jones,  ii*  +  172  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  6j»  nd,- 
For  students  who  have  had  a  Hrst  course  in  ana^lytical  geometj 
these  notes  will  be  very  attractive.  There  is  not,  pet  haps,  vei 
much  that  is  new  in  them,  but  the  treatment  is  fresh,  and  U 
style  is  simple  and  clear^  The  text  consists  of  six  chaplei 
The  first  five  treat  of  the  straight  line,  the  parabola,  the  ellip 
and  the  hyperbolaj  and  throughout  the  discussion  the  rept 
sentation  of  a  point  on  a  conic  by  means  of  a  single  parameter, 
predominant^  while  the  equation  of  the  straight  line  is  frequenej 
u&ed  in  the  form  so  common  in  solid  geometry.  These  chapta^ 
form  a  very  useful  appendix  to  the  usual  text -books.  The  siifj 
chapter  deals  with  cubic  curves,  mainly  unicursal  curves, 
g  45  the  fu actions  /j,  /,,  ^,  should  be  slated  to  be 
functions  of  the  parameter  K\  it  is  implied  indeed  in 
sections  that  they  are  raiionalt  but  the  property  should 
been  distinctly  stated.  The  6rst  paragraph  of  g  47  is  exp 
somewhat  awkwardly,  but  the  chapter  sts  a  whole  is  clear  t 
well  within  the  reach  of  the  student,  and  forms  a  much  neei 
addilion  to  elementary  analytical  geometry*  A  good  coUectMi 
of  eaercises  to  the  number  of  217,  with  answers  and  hintE  n 
solutions,  closes  the  book.  It  probably  lay  outside  the  sciipe^ 
the  writer,  but  we  think  that  a  discussion  of  the  graphs  of  sevena 
of  the  equations  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  w£| 
analytical  geometry  is  too  apt  to  become  analysis  wid 
geometry.  |f]| 

j^ijK>j  and  Addr4Siis,  19CO-1903.     By  the  Right  Hon.  ] 
Avebury.  296  pp.  (Macmillan.)  7  j.  6^/.  net.— The  charm  of  I 
Avebury's  style,  bis  versatility,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
ledge,  will  ensure  a  welcome  lor  his  new  volume.     Not  \ 
education  dealt  with  and  an  earnest  plea  for  a  larger  atte 
to  modern  languages  and  science   in  our  systems  of  educi 
made,  but    the    reader*s  attention  is  directed   to    subjects] 
different  as   "  our  jiscal  policy  '*  and  *'  the  study  of  natuttV 
«*bank  holidays'*  and  **  Huxley's  bfe  and   work.*^      Wbi 
Lord  Avebury  is  praising  the  beauty  of  Ruskin's  word-paiotl 
advocating  the  earlier  closing  of  shops,  or  moving  the  ado 
of  the  report  iof  the  Churchman's  Union,  his  remarks  are  il« 
notable  for  their  broad  catholicity  and  for  their  genial  criiM< 
We  heartily  commend  these  essays  and  addresses  to  the  I 
of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

The    Sfho^imaster^ s     Year  b&&k    and    DirttUrf,    1904.1 
+  54'^  +  490   pp.     (Sonnenschein.)     5^.    net.  —  Every 
rn aster  should   see    that   he   has   easy   access    to    this 
reference,  for  the  book  is  fairly  described  as  **  indisp 
The  review  of  the  year,  with  which  the  volume  opens,  priw 
an  excellent  bird's-eye  view  of  the  educational  advances  1 
characterised    1903 ;     the  number  of  schoolmasters  of 
biographical  particulars  are  given  in  the  Directory  is  now  < 
9,000,  an  increase  of  1,500;    and  the  list  of  secondary  schq 
for  boys  contains  1^200  schools,  zoo  more  than  last  y^^z^ 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  section  of  the  Year-book  de 
with  the  books  of  the  year  might  very  well  be  omitted  in  1 
editions.     Sufficient  provision  for  the  review  of  books  < 
already,  and  a  complete  list  of  school  books  published  di 
the  year  would  be  more  valuable  than  short  notices  of  son 
them.     The    work  is,   however,   an   admirable   one,   and 
editor   has  evidenlly  devoted  much  thought  and  labour  1 
preparation.     We  hope  that  the  volume  will  become  a 
annual,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  found  in  the  common  rooa 
every  school  and  in  every  educational  oeatnc. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  Tii  Editors  4o  net  hold  tkemselvfs  rtspcnsihU  for  ike  opinion i 
vcfrtnti  in  tttUrs  whirh  appear  in  ihist  eolnrnm,  Ai  a 
ruitt  a  iftUr  criiidsinfi  any  ariicU  or  retiimi*  printed  in 
Thb  ScMooi.  World  will  he  snbmitted  to  the  fontributor 
ktftri  p^ii^alion^  s^  that  the  criiidsm  ami  reply  may 
4ppt§r  iogHker. 

Tfae  Weed  of  Co-operation  between  Humanists  and 
Realists, 

fr  teems  peihaps,  pnrftdoxlca)  lo  ask  one  who  isa  "  type  "  of 
t  who  ••  bar  the  path  of  educational  progress  .  .  .  from 
rlack  of  understanding  and  »cnse  of  proportion/*  to  oppose 
pidftble  A  champion  as  Prof.  Armstrong.  However,  1 
leut  make  the  attempt— iV/i/ar  ipngressus  Athiliif  if 
[  quotations  are  now  lawful. 
'  Tlie  action  of  the  University  of  Ix>ndon  in  im'tialing  a  scheme 
f"tludy  in  the  Ihimanjlics/'  from  a  sense  that  "  some  e (Tort 
Nild  be  tna.de  to  encourage  them  in  the  interests  of  a  liberal 
:iUon/'  seemed  to  me  a  very  noteworthy  fact,  andinconnec- 
E»ith  it  I  reasonably  referred  to  what  Sir  W»  Anson  recently 
I  **  a  f^encral  trend  of  everything  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
Dn/'  and  also  lo  the  grave  danger  of  such  education 
■ting  into  mere  technical  training  in  the  use  of  tools, 
inch  training  which  only  **  fits  men  to  supply  their 
stat  nccdsf'^  1  remarked  that,  **  unless  supplemented  by 
flodies,  it  was  irapcrfecl  and  even  ignoble.'*  Prof, 
however,  thinks  that  this  shows  that  I  cannot 
••How/'  he  asks»  *' can  training  which  fits  men  to 
iliet/  materia]  needs  be  called  ignoble?'^  But  such  a 
is  purely  rheloncab  for  I  only  called  this  form  of 
'*  ignoble^*  when  it  is  made  the  sole  or  chief  means  of 
itk>a,  and  that  is  obviously  legit imate«  Theje  is  nothing 
about  cociking,  but  lo  educate  girls  only  in  cookery 
MikJ  certainly  deserve  the  epithet. 

Pmf.  Armstrong  seem^,  however,  to  suffer  from  a  prejudice 
L  among  scientific  men.  lie  cannot  unders^tand  that  a 
Dt  of  literature  may  possess  sense.  And  yet,  on  bis  own 
tciptr  of  expeiiment  and  observalionf  surely  the  opinion  of  a 
r  who  Kas  witnessed  many  thousands  of  experiments  per- 
I  n.  vast  number  of  subjects  ought  to  carry  some  weight* 
tfll  <locs  Dot*  When  I  speak  of  science  as  now  *'  an  essential, 
\  the  most  essential,  part  of  education,"  he  says  that  I  am 
'  to  concede  this,  as  though  the  concession  were  made 
ft  whereas  it  was  made  gratefully,  by  one  who,  with 
ence,  has  learned  to  understand  facts.  Again,  when 
earnestly  against  one-sided  education — the  banc  of 
chools — and  claim  that  literature,  mathematics,  and 
BBSt  all  be  combined,  he  indicates  astonishment  al  such 
IfDission  from  so  'inhuman'  a  quarter/'  Why  •*in- 
?  **  Why  hint  that  when  a  classical  ma-ster  talks  sense 
•1  ptrformance  is  as  extraordinary  as  one  that  recently  created 
^^  micftit  in  Paris  and  at  the  Hippodrome?  It  is  really  not 
i^BHible  that  a  man  may  love  letters  and  yet  appreciate, 
itexvt  •Ad  even  study  science.  The  name  of  Aristotle  is  not 
ciihei  to  polite  learning  or  exact  science.  The 
fjc  which  Tyndall  pronounced  upon  Lucretius  still  de* 
» tttndy.  Nor  can  I  forget  the  noble  words  in  which  Virgil 
I  hta  own  incapacity  : 

Sift  has  m  posse  m  Naturts  accede  re  partes 
i^rigidut  obstiterit  a'rcum  pntcordia  sanguis^ 
i'^tumina  amem  silvasque  inglorinj, 
Thm  «Al«e,  indeed,  of  the  study  of  science  and  scientific  method 
I  qatstion.     No  sane  man  can  have  any  doubt  about  It. 
dtjietent  matter  when  Prof.  Armstrong  urges  that 
J  of  mathemaiic-s  should  be  made  incidental  to  the 
!Hi»CBtai  «urk,"  and  when  he  depreciates  •*  bookish  "  study 
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in  order  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  **  manual  "  training. 
Of  mathematics  I  write  as  a  tyro,  but  wheiT  I  sec  boys  playing 
with  compa."ises  and  making  fly-cages  out  of  equilateral  triangles 
1  envj'  their  happiness,  but  should  have  despised  this  method  of 
learning  as  infantile  while  still  in  my  teens.  To  put  aside,  too, 
all  that  wealth  of  knowledge  which  is  our  best  heritage  from  an 
immemorial  past  because  the  study  of  it  is  **  bookish  work  "  is 
deliberately  to  deprive  us  of  all  the  advantage  we  have  over  our 
forefathers  and  to  put  the  utmost  check  on  human  progress. 
Nor  avn  anything  better  be  said  for  those  who  maintain  the 
paramount  importance  of  **  manuar'  training,  for  their  view 
rests  on  the  supposition  that  it  ts  more  vital  to  *' cultivate  the 
use  of  the  fingers"  than  the  use  of  the  brain— a  view  which 
receives  the  support  of  all  lazy  lx)ys,  but  Mhich  hardly  agrees 
with  the  diitNW  of  a  great  jwet  and  a  great  scientific  observer, 
**  Handeln  isi  leicht^  denken  schtvery 

Here,  however,  1  must  pause.  I  only  ask  Prof.  Armstrong 
before  he  wholly  condemns  classical  study  to  read  this  statement 
which  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  on  "  Technical  Education  in 
Germany,"  published  in  The  Times  of  December  9th  :  "Of  the 
candidates  recently  examined  for  the  position  of  State  engineer 
the  proportion  was— from  gymnasia,  70  per  cent*,  from  real- 
gymnasia,  27  per  cent.,  and  from  real-schools  only  3  per  cent/* 
To  those  who  can  distinguish  between  fact  and  theory  such  a 
statement  is  worth  a  volume  of  essays. 

T.  E.  Page. 

Charterhouse* 

At  the  request  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  1  have  great 
pleasure  in  contributing  a  note  under  the  al)Ovc  heading,  I 
believe  in  the  possibility  and  the  fruit  fulness  of  co-operation 
between  Humanists  and  Realists,  and  I  welcome  the  scheme 
announced  by  Mr*  T.  E.  Page  for  the  co-ordination  of  educa- 
tional effort  ;  for  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  ideuls  of  Humanists 
and  of  Realists  may  not  be  found  so  irreconcilable,  when  you 
come  to  close  quarters  with  them,  as  they  appear  at  first  sight. 
At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  they  were  not  thought  of  as 
incompatible,  and  I  see  no  essential  incompatibility  between 
them  ;  though,  of  course,  a  construction  may  be  put  upon  the 
term  ^*  Realist  ^^  which  may  introduce  an  incompatibility.  Bui 
we  must  get  rid  of  one  prepossession.  It  seems  to  be  assumed 
as  a  datum  that  there  is  one  best  type  of  education  and  one 
best  type  of  school  suited  to  all  boys  and  girls-  Up  to  the  age 
of  leaving  school,  it  is  constantly  urged  from  both  sides  of  the 
controversy,  there  should  be  no  '*  specialisation/'  I  venture  to 
think,  on  the  contrary*  that  the  true  solution  of  this  question, 
and  of  other  closely  connected  questions,  lies  in  the  frank  recog* 
nil  ion  of  different  types  of  schools  meeting  the  needs  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  mind,  and  preparing  for  different  vocations  in 
life.  Only  the  word  "  vocation  "  must  have  a  proper  connota* 
tion  assigned  to  it.  In  no  vocation  does  man  live  by  bread 
alone ;  but  U  does  not  follow  that  the  same  mental  pabulum, 
whether  cereal  or  non-cereal,  is  suitable  for  all  vocations. 
'*Specialisalion"  is  an  ugly  word,  and  we  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  (he  evils  which  result  from  a  narrow  and  narrowing 
curriculum,  whether  merely  •*  classical  "  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  or  merely  banausic.  I  would,  therefore,  prefer  to  speak 
of  "  concentration."  Can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  it  is 
desirable  for  alt  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
spread  their  energies  impartially  over  the  whole  field  of  the 
possible  school  subjects  ?  Such  is  not  my  experience.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  no  pupil  should  leave  school 
without  some  touch— some  living  touch— with  what  Prof. 
Armstrong  calls  **  Science  **  (under  which  he  includes  mathe- 
matics) as  well  as  whh  letters,  it  is  also  clear  to  me  that  a  pupil 
may  do  well,  during  the  later  part  of  his  or  her  school  career,  to 
cultivate  one  of  these  '*  sides  "  more  than  the  other.   Most  pupils 
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have  some  special  bent — comparatively  speaking— if  only  they 
could  find  it  out,  t>r  have  not  been  artificially  stunted.  And  to 
cultivate  this  bent  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  best  way  to 
develop  his  or  her  mind  as  a  whole.  But  this  necessarily  in- 
volves different  types  of  schools,  or  different  ''sides"  of  the 
same  sthool.  If  it  is  said  that  time  does  not  permit  of  such  a 
programme  being  carried  out  without  the  sacrifice  of  some  of 
those  things  which  it  is  disgraceful  not  to  know,  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  the  fact.  Cases  have  come  within  my  knowledge  in 
which  boys  of  sixteen  have  found  time  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Latin,  English,  French,  and  history  ^up  to  ma- 
triculation standard)  and  yet  have  devoted  their  best  thoughts 
for  two  years  to  physics  and  chemistry,  with  the  intention  of 
making  these  subjects  the  ones  on  which  to  gain  an  open 
scholarship  at  a  university  some  two  years  later.  Such  a  curri- 
culum, I  maintain,  is  not  liable  to  the  reproach  of  one-sidedness. 
And,  mutatis  mutandis^  what  reason  is  there  why  a  pupil  who 
substitutes  Greek  and  Latin  for  physics  and  chemistry  should 
not  find  time,  in  the  course  of  his  school  career,  for  a  reason- 
able acquaintance  with  science  and  English  subjects?  Every 
German  gymnasiast  does  it,  and  I  dare  say  many  English  public 
schoolboys  also;  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  from  the  purely 
examinational  point  of  view,  as  gauged,  say,  by  an  open  scholar- 
ship examination  in  classics  at  Oxford,  such  an  education  does 
not  "  pay."  Time  might  also  be  found  for  "  manual  and  physical 
exercises,"  the  reaction  of  which  upon  the  purely  intellectual 
faculties  is,  I  fiiUy  believe,  admirable ;  though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  assign  to  them,  with  Prof.  Armstrong,  *' half  of  the  school 
time,"  even  in  the  very  earliest  years  of  school  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  later  stages. 

What  I  would  be  understood  to  be  pleading  for  is  what  I  may 
call  specialisation  on  the  part  of  the  school,  and  concentration 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

The  University,  E.  A.  Sonnbnschbin. 

Birmingham. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to  find  Prof.  Armstrong  accepting 
Matthew  Arnold's  ideal  of  a  liberal  education.  Mr.  Page 
conld  hardly  have  given  fuller  recognition  to  the  importance 
of  scientific  study,  while  holding  that  something  more  is  also 
necessary.  Prof.  Armstrong,  in  his  letter,  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  there  is  really  no  great  difference  of  opinion  among  us,"  and 
to  plead  that  all  should  work  together  to  a  common  end. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  desirable  that  classical  boys 
should  have  some  manual  training,  and  should  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  education  acquire  not  only  some  knowledge  of 
the  world  about  them,  but  some  short  training  in  correct 
methods  of  observation  through  botany,  or  some  other  science. 
The  literary  side  of  their  education  will  not  suffer,  but  be  all  the 
richer  for  their  personal  contact  with  nature.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  classical  boys  are  not  "tool-using  animals,''  and 
some  practical  training  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  delicacy  of 
manipulation  would  not  only  render  them  more  capable  men, 
but  provide  them  with  opportunities  for  interesting  recreation 
after  'severe  mental  work.  I  desiderate  manual  training  and 
some  scientific  study  for  those  boys  not  because  these  will  help 
them  to  make  a  living,  but  because  they  will  enrich  their  lives, 
organise  an  important  part  of  their  nervous  system,  and  react 
on  their  whole  mental  development.  They  seem  to  me  part  of 
a  liberal  education. 

But  Prof.  Armstrong  must  remember  that  manual  training  has 
not  been  altogether  neglected  in  our  schools.  There  have  been 
excellent  results  produced  by  cricket,  fives,  tennis,  and  other 
free  games,  in  the  direction  of  the  training  of  the  hand  and 
organising  the  motor  brain.  And  there  have  been  workshops 
in  most  of  our  best  schools  for  many  years.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  boys  who  for  physical  development  most  needed 


the  manual  training  have  often  had  few  opportunities  * 
fiting  by  it.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  so  far  r 
that  no  boy  shall,  in  a  good  school,  fail  to  receive  at  leas 
manual  training. 

May  I  emphasise  in  this  connection  the  fact  that 
training,  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  populati 
especially  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  pafs 
secondary  and  public  schools,  is  really  not  **a  trainin 
fits  men  to  supply  their  material  wants."  What  t( 
needed  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Church,  in  education,  in  jou 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  in  the  c 
spheres  within  the  City,  where  men  of  fair  education  ej 
bread? 

If  the  argument  about  "usefulness"  of  the  practi 
money-producing  kind  is  to  be  pressed,  it  will  tell 
against  than  for  the  devotion  of  much  school  time  to 
training  and  science,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
many  schools.  If  a  boy  is  going  into  the  Civil  Ser^ 
example,  it  will  be  more  **  useful,"  in  this  narrow  s 
devote  all  his  time  to  classics,  mathematics,  ant 
"bookish  "  work. 

The  fact  is  that  something  of  manual  training  and  o^  s 
knowledge  is  needed,  even  from  the  modern  humanist 
of  view.  Prof.  Armstrong  has  been  fighting  sturdily  f< 
science  and  better  methods ;  but  he  admits,  or  implies  on 
that  language,  literature  and  music  have  their  proper  pi 
curriculum  which  aims  at  providing  a  liberal  education. 

There  is  an  educative  or  disciplinary  value  even  in 
that  bear  upon  the  economic  needs  of  life  ;  and  there  is, 
other  hand,  a  practical  value   for  a  successful  career 
those  humanistic  subjects  which  the  man  of  science  has 
apt  to  despise.     Different  types  of  school  are  needed 
the  requirements  of  our  complex  civilisation,  and  the  pr( 
of  the  humane  and  the  practical  subjects  in  the  curricuk 
vary  according  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  each  school, 
school  can  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  has  to  produce 
citizens,  or  afford  to  neglect  entirely  either  the  hums 
practical,  or  the  scientific  side  of  education. 

In  pleading  for  co-operation  Prof.  Armstrong  might  \ 
his  fighting  weapons  at  home,  and  omitted  from  his  le 
unnecessary  and  unjustified  attack  upon  Mr.  Page.  Tli 
was  most  generous  in  his  concessions  to  science,  and  the 
words  of  his  article  must  find  wide-spread  approval.  S 
and  practical  training  is  necessary  for  some,  and  desirat 
certain  extent,  for  all,  but  "it  b  not  enough,"  and  r 
"  be  supplemented  "  in  various  degrees  by  other  subject: 

It  may  be  worth  while,  in  view  of  Prof.  Armstron 
about  "  principles  of  evidence  and  reasoning  "  and  his 
of  illogicality,  to  look  briefly  at  one  or  two  points 
letter. 

(a)  Does  this  sentence  of  his  contain  a  logical  arg 
"  If  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  e 
and  reasoning  belong  to  the  Humanities,  then  is  '  \ 
one  of  the  most  humanistic  of  studies." 

On  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  would  not  the  f( 
hold  good  :  "  If  carbon  is  a  constituent  of  sugar, 
charcoal  one  of  the  sweetest  of  substances  "  ? 

(b)  Again,  when  Mr.  Page  says  :  "  *  That  man  sh< 
live  by  bread  alone '  is  a  law  not  only  of  revelation 
Nature,"  is  there  any  logical  value  in  Prof.  Aran 
answer,  "It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  law  of  Nature 
cannot  live  without  bread  "  ? 

(r)  Is  Prof.  Armstrong  consistent  when  he  says 
time,  "  We  must  settle  what  are  necessary  subject 
we  must  insist  on  these  being  taught  thoroughi^ 
at  another  time,  "In  learning  the  mother  tongue, 
pology,  geography,  grammar  and  history  should  be  ) 
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imadmialfy  "  ?  Can  any  subject  be  mastered  incidentally  ? 
and  is  scientific  method  of  so  little  value  that  it  need  not  be 
used  in  teaching  these  subjects  ? 

(i\  Take  thb  other  sentence — "  The  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics should   be,  as   far  as  possible,   incidental  to  the 
experimental  work,  so  that  it  might  always  be  obvious  that 
the  subject  is  in  reality  a  useful  one."    Here,  again,  is  it 
possible  to  combine  "incidental''  methods  with  thorough- 
ness; and  is  Prof.  Armstrong  really  prepared  to  hold  that 
ttnining  in  mathematics  is  not  '*  useful,"  in  the  best  sense, 
apart  altogether  from  experimental  work  ? 
Is  a  training  "useful"  only  if  it  helps  us  to  make  machines, 
ud  not  "  oseful "  if  it  merely  gives  us  a  well-disciplined  power 
of  concentration  and  reasoning  ?    The  late  Prof.  Fawcett  held 
Ibt  a  man  who  had   gone  through   the   wrangler  course  at 
Cmbri^  would  make  a  better  lawyer  in  six  months  than 
mother  who  had  pottered  about  a  lawyer's  office  all  his  life. 
He  believed  in  the  higher  *'  usefulness"  of  mathematics. 

(f)  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  in  Mr.  Page's 
article  which  gives  ground  for  Prof.  Armstrong's  statement 
that  be  "  obviously  knows  nothing  of  scientific  method,  and 
•most  illogical." 

I B  sorely  a  first  principle  of  science  to  have  facts  as  the 
\m  of  general  statements,  and  Prof.  Armstrong  has  not 
And  thb  first  principle.  Neither  does  the  reasoning  of  his 
ter  show  that  he  is  justified  in  criticising  Mr.  Page  for  being 
l|bL 

John  Edgar. 
St  Andrews. 


T&IRE  is  a  fine  touch  of  humour  in  Prof.  Armstrong's  choice 
if  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  guide  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  edu- 
theory.  In  the  hope  that  he  may  even  yet  be  brought 
to  Arnold's  goal,  we  can  afford  to  pass  by  the  astonishing 
to  a  great  passage  in  Shakespeare  as  "  Hamlet's  mad 
"  of  man — a  criticism  which  a  mere  humanist  would 
shrank  from  perpetrating.  Verbal  agreement  about  the 
Htilof  a  general  liberal  education  is  easy ;  in  this  case,  unfortu- 
tdj,  sharp  disagreement  about  means  and  methods  makes  it 

.Vkhoot  imDging  over  the  wide  field  of  controversy  to  which 

R Armstrong  by  his  recent  utterances  has  invited  the  world  at 
ilsboold  like  to  fix  attention  for  a  moment  upon  a  single 
i|ttaf  his  letter.  Under  the  stress  of  criticism  Prof.  Armstrong 
kfMiiig  j5rom  what  I  venture  to  call  the  pyrotechnic  stage  to 
■HKng  more  practical.  He  began  with  denunciation  and 
IM^Hb.  The  method  was  of  service  to  him,  for  it  amused  and 
kwrinly  arrested  attention.  Here  was  a  man  speaking  and 
l4i|  OD  education,  and  he  was  not  a  bore !  Besides,  the 
Mh  public  chuckled  to  hear  a  professor  gibing  at  teachers  as 
ii  the  aggregate.  It  was  undeniably  funny,  but,  regarded 
lidsiiiy  it  was  not  illuminating.  For  one  thing,  modern 
I  iintioD,  like  modern  life,  is  very  complex ;  and  the  panacea 
[  mm  ntber  one-sided.  The  epithets  "  practical "  and  "  un- 
^  IWibU"  were  lavishly  bestowed,  but  the  new  curriculum  was 
'  ibicM  ooly  in  outline,  not  worked  out  in  sufficient  detail  to 
let  it  by  current  difficulties  and  requirements.  To  mention  one 
Wt^  I  lainiiiriliiiiii :  how  were  these  to  be  faced  in  the  reformed 
^nb  of  the  future? 

^"Wmm  Prof.  Armstrong's  letter  is  interesting  for  some  definite 
ikfmlioiis  which  it  gives  of  this  curriculum.  Humanists  "for 
Mrhookish  work  "  will  be  allowed  "  at  most  half  of  the  school 
tfM;*  smd  the  subjects  in  the  ideal  syllabus  for  the  earlier  years 
if  aiool  life  are  the  mother  tongue  and  the  elements  of 
method.  This  is  still  a  little  vague:  it  would  be 
if  Pvof.  Armstrong  would  develop  it  a  little,  would  give 
■,  my,  a  tpedmcD  time-table  of  a  week's  work  in  some  recognised 


type  of  school.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this  from  his  meagre  data, 
and  the  mother  tongue  is  a  composite  quantity,  for  it  comprises 
anthropology,  geography,  grammar,  and  history,  taught  "inci- 
dentally "  and  not  as  specific  subjects.  Now  one  cannot  plan  it 
in  this  fashion : — 

Monday  9 — 9.45.  The  Mother  Tongue. 
9.45—10.30.  Carpentry. 
And  so  on.  The  Mother  Tongue  (may  I  use  capitals?)  is  so 
elusive.  Even  when  narrowed  down  in  the  vulgar  sense  to  mere 
language,  it  is  fairly  comprehensive  ;  but  when  it  is  held  to  include 
anthropology,  &c.,  &c. — and  no  smattering  of  these,  for  they  are 
to  be  "  mastered  " — "  mastered  incidentally  " — it  attains  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  infinite.  If  Prof.  Armstrong  would  map  this 
out  for  us  in  a  homely  form  which  we  can  follow,  it  would  be 
interesting. 

On  the  broad  question  Prof.  Armstrong's  crusade  is  to  be 
welcomed.  We  may  apply  once  more  the  trite  formula  that 
heresy  is  exaggerated  truth.  Only  Prof.  Armstrong's  truth  is 
very  much  exaggerated.  But  he  has  fastened  on  a  weak 
spot,  and  for  this  we  should  be  grateful.  Overstrain  is  the 
pressing  danger  of  our  educational  system  to-day,  and  I  believe 
a  timely  relief  is  possible  in  the  direction  indicated  with  such 
vehemence  by  Prof.  Armstrong.  I  hope  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
his  method  running  riot  through  half  or  more  than  half  of  the 
school  time ;  but  why  should  we  not  take  a  hint  even  ab  hoste  ? 
Could  we  not  in  afternoon  school  concentrate  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  on  subjects  not  bookish — on  manual  work,  drawing, 
music,  drill,  swimming?  I  have  known  schools  where  this 
principle  has  been  adopted,  at  least  partially,  with  beneficial 
results.  Schemes,  of  course,  must  be  elastic,  and  a  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  the  various  ages  is  all-important.  Small  boys 
one  would  like  to  see  dismissed  an  hour  before  the  others; 
the  highest  forms,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  are  under  existing 
conditions  forced  to  specialise. 

Percy  Simpson. 

St.  Olave's  Grammar  School. 

To  Divide  a  Straight  Line  into  any  number  of 
Equai  Parts. 

The  following  construction  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  the  New  Geometry.  It  only  requires 
ruler  and  compasses  : — 


Let  A  B  be  the  line  which  it  is  required  {e.g.)  to  trisect. 
Diaw  any  line  through  A  and  on  it  mark  off  three  equal  seg- 
ments AK,  KL,  LM.  Let  MB  meet  the  circle  with  centre  A 
and  radius  AM  in  R.  On  AR  cut  off  AP  =  AK,AQ  =  AL,  join 
KP,  LQ.     These  will  trisect  AB  in  D  and  E. 

Bangor.  G.  H.  Bryan. 
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Nature  Stady  Bxhlbitioii  at  SvaiiBea. 

Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
those  engaged  in  educational  work,  that  the  Bath  and  West 
and  Southern  Counties  Society  has  arranged  to  hold  a  Nature 
Study  Exhibition,  in  connection  with  its  annual  meeting  at 
Swansea,  in  May  next. 

The  remarkable  interest — as  shown  by  the  number  of  ex- 
hibits and  the  attendance  of  visitors — manifested  in  a  similar 
exhibition  held  by  the  Society,  for  the  first  time,  at  Bristol  last 
year,  justified  a  belief  that  the  Society's  annual  migratory  show 
might  with  advantage  be  utilised  for  bringing  such  teaching  as 
goes  direct  to  nature  for  inspiration  under  the  notice  of  agricul- 
turists and  others. 

The  Society,  therefore,  through  its  Nature  Study  Committee, 
invites  educational  authorites  and  institutions  to  contribute  for 
exhibitioD,  collections,  models,  appliances,  &c,  illustrative  of 
the  subject  in  question,  the  desire  being  to  render  the  exhibition 
as  representative  as  possible. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  send  full  particulars  of  the  exhibition  to 
anyone  interested. 

Thos.  F.  Plowman, 
Secretary ^  Bath  and  West  and  Souihem 

4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath.  Counties  Society. 

Mathematieal  Sehool-booki  of  1903. 

On  looking  through  your  interesting  list  of  the  most  notable 
Mathematical  School-books  of  1903,  we  are  induced  to  put  in  a 
plea  for  the  addition  of  "  The  Elements  of  Geometry,"  by  Dr. 
R.  Lachlan  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher. 

Judging  from  the  notices  of  this  book  in  the  press,  from 
private  letters  we  have  received,  and  from  the  material  test  of 
sales,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  deserves  no  less  honourable 
mention  than  you  have  accorded  to  others  of  the  same  class. 

May  we  add  that  while  we  have  been  prompted  to  write  to 
you  by  a  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  our  authors,  it  is  entirely 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent ! 

Edward  Arnold. 

[The  compiler  of  the  list  of  mathematical  books  referred  to 
writes  :  "  Veiy  many  books  on  Geometry  (even  among  those  on 
modem  lines)  had  to  be  omitted.  I  believe  that  I  was  made  to 
overlook  Lachlan  and  Fletcher*s  book  by  the  fiact  that  it  has  no 
date  on  its  title-page ;  for  I  collected  all  those  which  I  knew  to 
have  been  published  in  1903.*'     Eds.] 


MUTUAL  AID. 

Thb  object  of  this  column  is  to  afford  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Qoestiofis  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  question 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper. 

Questions. 

F.  B.  Which  is  the  best  text-book  on  Church  History  from 
313  A.D.  to  410  A.D.  for  the  use  of  pupils  preparing  for  the 
Oxford  Higher  Local  Examination  ? 


E.  R.  Some  parents  complain  that  the  home  lessons  givi 
are  not  sufficiently  long  and  difficult.  Would  any  High  Schc 
teacher  favour  me  with  a  schedule  of  "Home  Lessons" 
appropriate  length  and  difficulty  for  girls  of  average  intelligen 
(age  13-15)  for  two  days.  The  subjects  uken  arc  Engli 
history,  geography,  English,  Latin  and  French  to  the  Juni 
Oxford  Local  standards. 

[We  will  forward  any  schedule  sent  to  us. — Eds.] 

E.  W.  M.  I  wish  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  average  performanc 
of  boys  of  various  ages  in  school  athletic  sports.  If  sudi  figw 
are  obtainable,  perhaps  some  reader  could  tell  me  where  to  fii 
them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  data — old  sports  cafd 
school  magazines,  &c.>-from  which  to  work  out  such  average! 

[We  will  forward  any  sent. — Eds.] 

Questions  with  Answers. 

M.  J.  IVho  publishes  "  Guide  to  the  best  Historical  Fictimk 
mentioned  in  "  The  School  IVorU  "  0/  April,  1902  ?  And  wk 
is  its  price  ? 

B.  L.  **  A  Guide  to  the  best  Historical  Novels  and  Tatei 
By  Jonathan  Nield.     (Elkin  Mathews.)     5j.net. 

H.    Mansfield.     In  what  book  can  I  "find  an 
contours  and  contour  drawings  such,  for  example,  as  is 
in    the  physical  geography  papers    of  the    Ccmtbridge 
Examinations  ? 

T.  Alford.      The  only  book  I  have  been  able  to 
"  Maps  and  Map  Drawing."  By  W.  A.  Elderton.   (M; 
15.     Two  useful  articles  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Davies  were  pul 
in  The  School  World,  March  and  April,  1903. 

E.  T.  Thurston.     I  want  to  acquaint  myself  with  tht 
tributions  Pestalotzi  made  to  the  science  and  art  of  educaiid 
Are  English  translations  published  ? 

R.   Sampson.      Mr.  John   Russell's  translation  of  M. 
de  Guimps's  '*  Life  of  Pestalozri  *'  (Sonnenschien),  dr. 
help  Mr.  Thurston. 

P.   L.   Henderson.      Can  any  teacher  of  English  idi\ 
where  I  can  find  out  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
composition  orally  and  by  the  use  of  pictures  ? 

B.  Hunter.     Mr.  Henderson  should  try  to  obtain  a 
of  Mr.  Hartc^s  address  to  the  North  of  England  Coofeta 
at  Leeds  on  January  8,  1904. 

B.  W.     Can  any  reader  of''  The  School  World  '*  teU  me 
is  the  best  guide  to  the  Civil  Service,  giving  syllabuses  of 
examinations,  the  number  of  vacancies  yearly,  and  when  U 
for  notice  of  them  ? 

F.  Edwards.    John  Gibson's  "  Guide  to  the  Civil 
(Hodder  and  Stougbton),  3s.  6d. 

The  School  World. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  \ 
Progress. 
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VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 

BV   THK 

IWOeO  I  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM. 

iditions,  viz.,  diOereoces  of   eye-image8  and    diflTerencM   of 

(ffort  reqaired,  are  the  baM  of  all  accurate  xight  Judgmenta. 

itions  enable  us  to  jud«e  the  distance  of  objects  from  us  and 

>tlier,  Anrl  detennine  relative  sizes. 

editions  are  vut  in  the  stereograph,  but   in  no  other  form  of 

ion. 

1  effect  of  looking  at  thiit  kind  of  representation  is  to  cause 

bo  looks  to  /gel  that  he  U  looking  cU  the  original  acene.     It  is 

the  edaeational  result  must  be  practically  the  same  in  its 
h*t  prodooid  by  actual  travel.     Not  only  are  the  facts  learned 

the  facts  of  location,  size  and  general  appearance  of  the 
iiings  in  the  world  best  worth  looking  at— but  we  JM,  that  we 
I  nt  iKea^.  The  educational  significance  of  this  fitatement  is 
iidertng. 


SHISHOLM,  lf.A.,  B.80.,  See.  to  Board  of  Btadlei  in  Geotf. 
ij,  UniYenity  of  London.  Dec.  '22nd,  1903. 

aoch  obliged  to  yoi  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me 
ig  ac<iiiainte<l  with  your  system  of  teaching  by  means  of  the 
>h,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
m  affbrd<«  opportunities  of  a  peculiar  and  valuable  kind 
ting  and  instructing  the  young. 

Leaching  of  Geography  much  must  lepend  on  the  careful  selection 
eographs  to  be  used,  but  I  should  add  that  many  of  those  which 
d  me  to  !iee  are  admirably  adapted  to  impart  correct  ideas 
nt  geographical  phenomena.  The  mere  fact  that  the  effect  of  the 
ension  in  space  is  conveycKl  to  the  eye  by  the  Stereographic 
B  to  it,  in  son*e  (£ase«,  an  esjtential  advantage  over  the  lantern 
,  for  the  teaching  of  the  young,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
aii vantage  of  the  system  which  you  advocate  consists  in  the 
ch  it  supplies  for  testing  and  training  the  powers  of  observation 
t  of  the  learners." 

t  stnmp*  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Stereographs  deeigned  expreuly 


DERWOOD   &    UNDERWOOD 

(Sohool  Department), 

)DOR    STREET,    REGENT   STREET,   LONDON,    W. 


AN   INDISPENSABLE   REFERENCE  BOOK  FOR  HEADMASTERS 
AND  DIRECTORS  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES. 

Large  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  containing  500  pp.,  with  400  Illustiations,  SSs.  net. 

MODERN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY. 

1  Treatise  on  the  Planning,  Arrangement,  and  Fitting  of 

Day  and  Boarding  Schools. 

HAVING  SPECIAL  REGARD  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE, 

ORGANISATION,  and  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

By   FJBLIX   GLAY,   B.A.,    Arohit^t. 

"  To  the  architect  and  the  schoolmaster  alike  it  will  prove  an  invaluable 
work  of  reference.  Every  type  of  secondary  and  elementary  school  is 
fully  illustrated  and  adequately  described.  ...  It  may  be  said  that,  with 
the  help  of  its  excellent  index,  there  is  no  detail  pertinent  to  it«  wide 
range  of  subjects  on  which  the  reader  may  not  gain  prompt  and  trust- 
worthy information.  .  .  ."—The  School  World, 

"  Mr.  Clay  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  in  this  hand- 
Korae  volume  gives  us  a  complete  survey  of  the  latest  developments 
of  the  art  of  building  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  author 
has  a  thorough  comprehension  of  his  subject,  and  his  lucid  and  well, 
illustrated  volume  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  have  to  deal  witJi 
the  building  of  new  schools,  whilst  we  should  gladly  see  its  perusal  made  • 
necessary  condition  for  holding  the  office  of  manager."—?'^  Spectator 

D0my  Bvo,  clotli  gilt,  7s.  6d.  net 

The  Planning  &  Fitting-up  of  Chemioal 
and  Physioal  Laboratories. 

With  Notes  on  the  Ventilation.  Warming,  and  Lighting  of  Schools. 
By    T.    H.    RU88BLL,    M.A. 

Illustrated  by  30  Plans  of  Laboratories,  Diagrams  of  Fittings,  Jus. 

This  work  deals  in  a  lucid  manner  with  all  questions  that  usually 

arise  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  new  laboratories,  or  the  conversion 

of  ordinary  rooms  for  this  purpose,  whilst  the  important  subject  of  fittings 

is  treated  of  in  great  detail. 

*«^  Detailed  proapectuset  of  both  books  sent  on  receipt  of  a  post  oard. 


B.  T.  BATSFORD,  94,  High  Holborn,  London. 


BHOOL  BOTANY 

'e  have  pre^pared  for  use  in  Pnmary  and 
Secondaiy  Schools 

lections    of    Specimens     of 
Various    Woods, 

ey  arc  very  carefully  selected  in  cross  and  long 
ms,  in  order  to  show  the  distinctive  feat  urea 
narks  of  each  individual  wood,  and  also  to 
their  wpll-marked  Botanical  Characteristics, 
as  the  Bark,  Rings  of  Growth,  Medullary 
,  ^c,  &c* 

i  arc  convinced  they  will  be  of  great  practical. 
a  the  teacher.     They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
h  aT>d  Foreign  Woods,  comprising  all  those 
ly  met  with. 

D  Boxcflf  oontaiaiiij  30  largie  6p&efmfltis,  4i.  8d. 
4.   aittalJer       ,,         2s^  &d. 
iWe  can  prepare  lar^r  casei  If  required. 

wrould  abo  call  altenlion  to  a  Specially  Pre- 
\  Porous  Paper  for  Drying  and  Preserving 
lical  Specimens.  It  is  *ar  superior  to  ordinafv 
ig  Paper,  in  that  it  is  much  more  poious,  and  at 
inie  time  is  rree  frrim  any  substances  likely  To 
ihc  delicate  col(*ur  of  the  plants.  It  ha%  the  ad- 
fftof  being  cheap^fr  aUo  than  the  comnum  blolling 

t^RlCES    ON    APt^LICATION* 

GALLENKAMP  i  Go.,  Ltd., 

&   21,   Stin    Street,   Finsbury  Square, 
LONDON,     E.G., 
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MACMILLAN     &     OO.'S     LIST. 

New   Works   on   Geometry  to   Meet  the  New   Requirements* 

A    SCHOOL    GEOMETET. 


By   H.   a    HALU    MA.,   and   F. 

PAftTB  t.  «nd  II.    Part  I.  Unt*  and  Angles,  ReriiUnfut  Fi«urw.     Paht 

tl.  Arf»«  of  nerlilloeai  Fij^irM  (coar«lnlni{  Ihe  SnbitUtice  of  Kuelld, 

Bortk  I.V     1*.  M. 
PART  tit.    ar'^)«« (contnining  tlie  8ub«tino«  of  Btieiid.  Book  Itl.,  1-H. 

und  F*art  of  Bonk  \\\\  la. 
PART»I,,  II.,*!!-!  in,  OS,  6'1 
PART  IV.    §q«>nr*»9  nti*!  R«*cUng1v«,  Oeornetrical  Bqulnlentt  of  certain 

Aljcebntical  Ponoulir  (ennfAhilng  ihe  B'ib»Unce  of  Euclid,  Book  II. 

aad  Book  III. ,  Props,  95  37)^     SeweJ,  «d. 


H.   STEVENS.    MA.      Globe  8vo. 

PARTH  r.-IV.     3«, 

PART  V.    €ont«inlnt(  the  SubiUnee  of  Euclid,  Book  VL,  with  additJo 

Tliritrem*  anil  ExAitipleft.     Iil  6d. 
PARTS  I -V.     4*.  Ort- 
PARTS  IV.  and  V.    Oori1alQlD|t  the  SabtUoce  of  Buclfd.  Book  IL.  Book 

1 1 L ,  3587,  ««d  Book  V  I.     2*.  [Shcrtl^l 

PART  VL    CotitaiDiDs  Lhi  SabnUnre  nt  Knclid,  Book  XL,  1-21,  tog«i1iei 

with  Tl^forem*  relatlDg  to  tto«  Surficea  «nd  Volume  of  the  Simple] 

Boltd  Figured.  [In  prrparaiion, 


A   NEW   GEOMETEY   FOR    SCHOOLS. 

By  S    BARNARD,  MA.,  Asiiatant  Matter  at  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  Emmanoel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  J.   M.  CHILD»  B.A,(Cantab.X   Lecturer  In  MatKematics.  Technical  College,  Derby.      Cruwu  6vu,  it.  t4, 

A    NEW^    GEOMETKY    FOB    JUNIOE    FOEMS. 

By  8.  BARNARD.  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  CHILD.  B. A. (Can tab.).     Crown  8vo,  2a.  Od. 
*,*  Tbli  Volome  oontatnt  all  thro  Prartical  AOd  Theoretjical  Oeoineti:>-  r«qnlrcd  for  a  Fa^B  by  Junior  CaDdtdates  jn  the  Dntverelty  LiOoals. 

THEORETICAL.    GEOMETRY   FOR   BEGINNERS. 

C.  H,  ALLCOCK,  Senior  Mathematical  Mailar  at  Eton.      FjRTa  I.,  U,,  and  [II.,  Globe  Svo,  1».  6d.  rach.     PART  iV.  (» pnqmfaMaii^| 

PRACTICALi    EXERCISES    IN    GEOMETRY. 

By  W.  Q.  EOQAR,   M.A.,  AiiliUnt  Matter  at  Eton  College,      in.  6d. 

BOOKS    FOR    SPECIAL,    EXAMINATIONS,    1904. 

CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1904. 


LONDON  MATHICULATION,  1904. 

ENGLISH,  lud. 

HeiAetd'i  Manual  of  En^llib  Oramm&p  and  GompotlUoD    ..it 

KEY,  ^*-  1^1.  n^r. 
Green  a  sbort  History  of  the  Fn^llah  PeopI«      ..        ..        ..8    6 

Matnew'i  Frftt  ak«tGh  of  l^n^lJBK  HIetory  9    0 

HlU'i  Giaas-Qook  of  General  Oeo|rapby 8    0 

ELRMBNTARY    MATHEMATICS. 
Cactle^a  Practioat  Hathematict  for  Ba^lDDara 2    e 

KEY,  ja.  net. 
Looka  Arlthmttlo  for  Sohooli 4    6 

KXAMPI.KS,  Ji-*,     ANSWiilLi.  fid.    KBT,  lOs.  6d. 
Lonev'i  ArUhmetlo  for  Gchoota  .46 

E  X  A 31  r  LE^.  8*.     A  NS  w E  RS.  "^ . 
He^ll  A  Knt^ni'a  Elementary  Ai,g«bra,wltha01iAvUroiiGrapbi  a    6 

Wtlh  ANSWIilts,  4.,  til.     KbV,  8*.  Od. 

HalFi  Graphical  Algebra    .  10 

C*  fitnlth'a  Elementary  Algebra  4    6 

KEV,  !()#.  fli 
Groom*  SiDlth's  Prtmer  of  Geometry  t    0 

QBOMETBICAL    AND    MECHANICAL    DRA-WINO. 
Harrieon'e  Practical   Plane  and  Bolld  Oeomentry  for  Ele* 
roentary  Student! 


2    d 


OPTIONAL    SCIENCES. 
Riiit&fe*B  Elementary  Mechanics  of  Bottdi 
Gallatly'ft  MecbnnlcB  for  Beglnnere 

S&ndereon'e  HyOroBtatICA  for  Beglnnera  

D.  E.  Joneft'*  Element'Ary  L^eaone  In  He&tr  Ll^t  and  Boand . 

Remaen't  Elementa  or  ChemUiry 

ftoicoe  and  Lont'i  Inorganic  Cbemlatry  for  Beginners 

Roscoe'e  Leeeom  In  t  lemenLOHry  €bemlitry 

Evane'i  Botany  for  fieglnneri    . , 


Aotft  of  tb«  Apoitlee— Aulhorlied  Veriton.  T.  K.  Vaok  aad  A.ix   a.  ( 

WjiLP'^LE.      (-j'NUJOr)  _  ..      S 

^  The  Creek  text.    With  Note*.    T.  E.  Paok.    ifunior)        _     8 

The  Goipe)  aooordlnit  to  St.  Matthew— The  Qre«k  Text,  With 
[jHroiliicHaN  ntiil  >o<«''.      A.  RmsUN.     {Junior  a ttd  i>*nior)       ..     i 

Lamh'e  Tales  from  Shakeipeare.  C,  D.  Pi:kchabi>.  ThU 
Edition  e<tutaii>a  :— The  TeusiJeHt ;  A*  Vou  Like  tt ;  The  M«r> 
chant  of  Venice;  Kin^!  Lear;  Twilfih  Night;  Uaoilet  (IV*- 
Hminary) ..  ..I 

Bhiheipcare*!  Richard  IL  E.  Dxiobtok.  With  Appendix  by 
T.  lAFTWBiORT.    {JunioT  ai^ft  Stntot}  ..         ..         ..  .,     1 

Bcott'i  Mann  Ion*  >L  Macmillan.  Sb.  ;  tewed .  Si.  ud.  {Junior^} 
CANTOS  [.  and  VI.  e^ejumleW.    (hcHwitUiry)      ,,         ..         .,1 

M  arm  Ion  and  The  Lord  of  the  lilet.    F.  T.  Pai4iftaT& 

(I'ltiitninatii  un*i  Juttiori      .  ..  ^,  .^  ..1 

KeDJIwerth.    (Junior  atul  i^^n tor}         f 

Bpetiier'i  Faerie  Queene,    Book  L     H.  M.  PmnvAL.     (Smiori     f 
C«eaar'B  De  Bello  Bamco.    Bouk  l\\    C.  Brva>b.    Book  V,    d 

CoLBf^rK.    (Jwf*>of)         ..        _    each    1 

Cloero's  Pro  Lefe  Manilla.    A  8.  Wilkimi.    (S^i^r)  ,.    t 

ProArchia,    G.  IL  Nali,    (.Senior) I 

Platitui'e  Captlvl.    A  li  B.  Hallitxc.    (Sminr)  , .         .8 

Vlrgll'i  £neld.     Btx>k  L    A.  B.  Walpolk.     Book  1.    T.  B.  Paok. 

(Jftftic-r  mtfi  Sf7\ior^                                  ..          ,.          .,          ..     eitoU  I 

Zenophoo'i  AnabaelB.    Book  III.    O.  H.  NArL.    (Junior)         ..  i 
Fl&to'B  Crito  and  Phicdo.    i\  II.  Rkjej^k.     (StHior)           ,^         .,9 

— Euthyphro  and  MenexenuB.    C.  E.  Gratea.    (5«Hi(or)     ,.  l 

Etithyphro,  Apology,  Crlto,  and  Phndo.    Trxnatated  by 

K,  J.  Cm  HCB.    {^mioT) uet  J 

ThticydldftB*    Bucik  iV,    C,  E  GiiAvcfj.     (Senior)      ..                   ,  a 

Sophoclea'B  Antigone.    M.  A.  Bavfield.    (Senior) 3 

Moil^re'a  Lea  Femmes  fiavantea.    G.  B.  Kasnacbt.    (Senior)  . .  1 
SchUler'a  D  le  J  ungf ran  von  OrleaOB.  J,  GoetwiCK.     {Junior  and 

.^em^-ir) 


Jungfrau  von  Orleans^  W.  Humj^rc¥B.  (Jaalorand^^eatM-)  s 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS'  EXAMINATIONS,  July  and  December,  1004. 


G.    Hl'TUItMrr.iiit.      »,  f|^ 
1      6 


r'i  Oalllo  War.    Booka  li,  and  ill. 
(Hrtt,  Stf^nd,  and  Third  Ctatt) 

&alll«  War.     Book  TV.     O.  BBY4ira      (Second  timt  Third 

Clas*) 

Oallto  War.    Book  V.    0,  Colseck.    iSean^d  aa*4) 

ClMro*a  Pro  ArchlA.    O.  H.  Nall.    (FirU  anu) 

Pro  Lege  Manilla,    A  S,  Wiljcinh.    (Firki  Cta**) 

Vlrgire  ^neld«    Book  1.    A  S.  WALf^JtE,    (Hrs*  and  ,S*ton4  CUnta) 

-—  Mneld.    Book  L    T,  E,  Pa  ok.     {Fimt  a»d  fiifoond  Cfa**) 

Horace'*  Odea.    Book  1.    T.  E.  Page.    {Ftftt  Ciau) 

EtUEM  by  the  Same.    {Ctassicat  Strii*,)    2k 
BtitropiUB.     Books  I.  and  II.      W.  Welch  and  C,   G.   CmrriELO. 

{Ihird  Ctas^*) 

Eurlpld«B*B  Alcestta.    M.  A  BAYnsLO.    (Fint  doMt) 
Xenoplion'4    Anabaali.     Book  IlL     0.   H,  Kall.     (Firtt   and 

<fc,uf1  C>'U>--i  

Scott'a  Marmfon.    M.  Mac^illajt.     ftn,  ;    Mwed,  3a.  Ad.    (SMond 

O.i.M.)     tANTCS  L  aud  VI.,  Aoperately.    (Tkirf'  Qnss)  , . 
fthakespeare'e    Richard    II.     k:^    Dciohtok.     With    Appendix. 

(FirtJ  'ind  Second  Cl<iii\ 
ftanaome'i  Short  Btudlea  of  Shakeap^are'a  Plota-  Richard  IL 
Spenaer'a   Faarlo   Queeoe.     Book  L    R   M.   PcunvAL.    (h\rst 

C/-ij(.*) 

Aytoon'e  ''Edinburgh   after   Fioddeo/'   '*  Burial    Maroh   of 

Dundee^'  and  **lBlaDd  of  the  Scot*.'*     H.  B    rDTtKRiLu 

iThird  Vloju  and  Leaver  Fonm) 


1     6 


by    H.    B.    Geo  ROM    and    A 


Foemi   of   England,     vvuh  Notf 

t^llwjwrrK.      f/_^iN'ri^    >f;i7-ni>l' 

■alntabury^B  Short  Hlatory  of  En|1lBh  LlUrataro 
HoiSeld'B  Outline  of  Engllih  Grammar.  (Srcvnti  nmt  Third  CltutY 

KEY,  -^.   f-i.  titr. 
Oral  hxercltea  In  Enfllxh  Com  post  11  on.     (Third  doM) 

Junior  Courie  of   En^llah  Compoaltion.     (^cond  and 

Third  t'Sttfilt  ,^  .,  ^^ 

8«nlor  Courae  of  Gntfllah  Compoaltion.    ^Firti  ClnsA  ,. 

KEY.  U.  ml- 

Manual  of  Engllih  Grammar  and  Gompotltton.    (Firmt 

KEY,   2ft,  fid.  net, 
Acta  of  the  Apoatlea-Aathorlxed   Vertlon*     With  Kotea  by 

T,  15.  pAtJK  ftod  A.  S.  WaLPOLE.     ihitit  ttnd  ^'TOnd  C/««) 
The  Greek  Text*    with  Kot«a  by  T  E,  Faqe.    {f  trj*  oncf 

.S*!r<?iwi  Cl(U9) . ,  ,  r 

at.  M&tthew'a  Goepel— The  Gr«ek  Text«    With  tntrodocUon  and 

NQlftdby  A.  .SiJtMAN.     (/'i^»^  Second,  and  Third  Clau)     ,. 
0elkle*B  Geography  of  the  Brlllah   lalea.     iStxond  and  Thitd 

CItiM)     .  _  

Daw  eon  and  Sutherlaitd*B  Geography  of  the  BrIlUh  ColonUa, 

(>>fe.v.'/  Huu)  

Bl me *a  Geography  Of  Europe.    (Sfn^hd  nnd  Third  ih§$)    .. 
Blanfora'i  Gtography  of  India*  Burma  and  Ceylon.    (S^wnd 

CktM)..  .  ..       ..        - 


i 


MACMILLA}^     &    CO,,     Ltd.,     St.     Mabtin'b    Street,     London,     W.C. 


Fr- 
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CHOOL    PENS. 


^*   EDUCATIONAL     PEN 

^^  (F13BB  A.^D  MEoirw  Points), 

6p«eta.l]f  maiiutkctiiMd  for  u«e  In  Boliools. 


Bajnpkt  lent  Frt€  on  Application. 

J^IVEN    ff    CAMERON.    Ltd., 


TinCSAVER 


WHEN 


ruLi'SwrNG 


MAfilE,TODD  &  BARD.  93,  Cheap&ide.  London. 

eSi.   Regent  Srreet,  London,  W.  ^^ 

3,  Exchange  Srrcct,   Manchc«cr. 
And  Brcntanvs,  37,  Ji^nuc  de  V  Optra,  Paris 


lanical  Laboratory  Apparatus 


iMtufMtnred  by  G.  COSSONS, 
NICAL  WORKS.  MANCHESTER.  N.W. 


*-"-*' iou  tjf   WoritH  and  OliiccH,  a 

3  i  wbich  is  i\,  Model  Labora- 

t  fi   Lho  latest   apparatus  iiud 

^Dg  iiniidy  and  novel  arrangements 
Dg  aod  slipporting  the  Apparatus. 

W^srkshop'?  equipped  for  the  mauu- 

_  ol  Teobnical  Appliances,  Enginoor- 

ideU|   Physical  Apparatin,    Drawing 

^  Ac,      LAfga  Bclcctiou  of  raodcla  in 


UER  OF  Pmh  DALBY'S  6AUNCIN6  MODEL. 

JUSSONS,  Technical  Works, 
Claves  Street,  BrougtitOD,  Haachesler. 


Cii^rs    (Id^)  {rom  DeauBgate 
-Works  (Great  Clowoa  Street 
ighft  at  Clarence  Street. 


REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

HYDRAULIC 

(DR.    POCKLINQTON'8    FORM) 


Far  Colleges  and  S'thooU. 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 

ACL    PARTS    READILY    VISIBLE. 

SILVER    VALVES. 

This  Pre»  Has  b«f!in  tpeciitlty  desigricd  for  the  uk«  of  T«4cheri, 

&a,   who  desiro  to   illustrate  the  great   multiplication  of  forc« 

obtainable   by  utiliftlng  the   laws  of  HYdrostatics  atone;    at   lh« 

same  time  Uwill  be  found  useful  for  experlnnents  on  regelation, 

4iC.,   where   pressures  amounting  to  half-a-ton   or  upwards  are 

required, 

iV^     Px*ioe    JSa    28.     'Vl 
BPEOIAL  BDUGATIVE  APPARATUS,  MADE  IN  OUR  OWN  WORM- 
SHOPS.    LATEST  PATTERNS. 
LABORATORY    BENCHES,    FUME    CHAMBERS,    Ac, 
PHOJECTIQN    LANTERNS 
ENQUIRIES  SOLIUITED. 

Kature  Study  Appliances  a  Speciality. 

14,    Commercial    Street     LEEDS. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

e,  Holies  Street,  Catendlsb  Sqoare,  London,  W. 


T«lp:£niitiii ;  "  TvroHmm,  Uoieooir." 


Tvlephone  So,  1167  MAVFAiit. 


A.    EMPLOYHEHT   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRUMAN  infcroducea  :  (1)  University,  Trained,  and 
other  qualified  English  and  Foreign   Lady   Tcachert  to 

Public  and  Privato  St?bools  (Girls' and  Roys');  (2)  English 
ttiid  Foreign  Oovernes&es  t<  -  r;,  m^  fimilics;  and  (3)  Lady 
Matrons  aad  Housekeepers  ud  GirU'  Schools. 

No   cbftrgo   is   mado    to  ,    and    the    terms   to 

Teachers  and  athor  ladies  seekuig  a|ipo)i)tment«  are  reasoD- 
ahle*  no  charge  being  made  unle^ia  au  cngAgenient  be 
secured  through  this  Agency, 

B.    SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr,  TRUMAN  undertakers  the  negotiation  of  School 
Tramfepi  and  Partnerships.  No  cimrge  ia  made  to 
Purchasers, 

C.    PUPILS'  DEPARTMENT. 

J[r.  TRUMAN  has  organi^iod  a  special  department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Scboola  and  other  Educationi^ 
Katablishments.    No  charge  for  regiistration. 


Aitjr  ue^UftttOfiS  ontni»t<»l  to  Mr.  Tnru«^y  will  meetvu  IiIn  proiupt  and 
Cftmffll  dU^itUiiii.  erery  eiflort  fjeing  wuul«  lu  «ivl»  ctieiiU  Mi  mucu  time 


Prospectus,  Rfferenct,  and  Full  Particulars  will  be 
forwarded  oti  application, 


JOSEPH 


PARIS  EXHIBITIOH,  1900,    Highest  Possible  Award. 

ONLY 
*^ GRAND    PRLX'* 

eiclufiively  awarded  for 
Steel  Pens. 

CILLOn'S 
PENS. 


Numbers  for  use  In  Schools— 361, 

852»  88a«  404,  729,  303,  170, 
160,  6,  6,  292,  ^3,  291  (Mapping), 
l). 


669  (Drawing). 


Of  Highest  Quality  ;  and,  having  Greatest  Durability, 
are  therefore  CHEAPEST. 


J.    POOLE    &    CO. 

ESTATiLIMiED    ljs:.i), 

104,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON. 

80HOOL,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers,  New  and  Second-hand. 


Ail  enquiries  as  to  Prioea  of  Books  In  our  VERY  LARGE 
STOCK  answered, 

B001f:S     BOUOKT. 


Irlsb  BraDcb.-DaBUH:  179,  GREAT  BRDNSWICK  STREET* 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  VAL01. 


Balances,  Agate  fn  A^etal,  Edges  and   PUnei,  Levelling   Scr 
Plumm«i  8p«€iat  Support  for  B«am.  and  Turn  Button  Tnttead 

Lever 

SCO  tf rm»,  eaoli  £i  i3A.  ed.  ne t.    100  tf  rm.,  each  £1  9m.  ad«  DAi 

Case*  for  above  a«.  6d*  and  tOs.  each. 


iUSa  PHILIP  BARRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Scieotlflc  Apparatus  Alaker«, 

BIRMINOHAl 


Tcl»pftOA«  No.  10. 
T«ltirf»phic  Addf«n  !  "  Selene*.  Dlfminj? ham. 


UNIVERSITY    EXAMINATIOI 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION. 

Manager—^ilR.  E.  S,  WEVMOUTH,  M.A.(Lond,). 
27.  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND.  LONDON,  W,C 

The    InstUution    prepares   Candidates    for    UnSvo 
ExaminatioTitj,  t^^pecially  the  Cambridge  Higher  Locftl  i 
ALL  Universitv  Local   Examin ATioi^s,  and  for  Teac" 
Diplomas  and  Medical  Examinations  and  tor  Scholard 
It  puhiisheB  paperf^  that  have  boeu  set  in  French,  Gen 
History,  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Aritlimetic  at  the  Camb 
Higher  Local  Examination ;  also  the  French  and 
metic,  with  aaawers. 

101  U. E.P.I.  Candidates  passed  the  Cambridge  Hi^hef 
Locals  June,  VDOS,  Examination,  of  whom  32  took  distinction 
18  pasivsed  the  Oxford  Higher  Local,  July,  1003,  Examinati^ 
5  beiDg  in  tiie  First  Class.     No  failures  ui  thia  Exan" 
tioii.    Half  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  M.D.  and 3 

London  University  1903  Examinations  were  prepared  by , 

Institution,  including  the  Gold  Medallists  in  Medicine  an^ 
Surgery. 

New  Editions  Just  Published. 

Guide  to  the 
CAMBRIDGE   HIGHER  LOCAL. 

Froo  to  auy  cy.ii diddle  for  that  Examination,     Abo 

Notes  on  the   Register  of  Teachers. 

Free  to  any  Teacher  on  application  to  the  ^lanager. 


J<m^  Saim,  afOKi  M  DAmwuBOV,  Ltd,.  Ox  ford  Horse,  S^S9,  QtMt  Tltolilleld  Street,  Ozlbni  Btnet.  W. 


ft  COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIPS :   A  PR0P08£D  SCHEME  FOR  LONDON. 

0AY   8CR00L  AT  &T.    PAUL'S.    By  a  lll^AUNf  ASTEK 

fSPECTION   OF  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS,     hy  an  ASSTSTANTMASTER 

IN6     OP    ENGLISH    IN    SCHOOLS.      IIL      Suggestions  for  an  EogJish    Course       Hy 
K  M.A,  ^ 

BACHtNO  OP  HYGIENE   IN   SCHOOLS.    Hy  J.  THORNTON.  M,A.(Loiid.)     . 

Y    III    PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS      IL     By  Frof.  F.  J.  C   IIKARNSHAW,  M.A»,  L.L.M 

'FAIKItIG  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE   UNIVERSITIES.     III.      The   London  D&y 
iBliig  College 

BOGRAFHICAL  ASSOCIATION,     UHustriiteti.)  ,»  

LISTS  OF   BOOKS  FOR   THE   SCHOOL  LIBRARY.    ClasslcB,     By  S.  K  WINBOLT.  M.A 

i VOLUTION   OF  THE   MODERN    STATE  

ICITY  AND  MATTER 

TIOH   IN  LONDON 

ATORY  AND  LECTURE  NOTES.     Ccmpikd  l.y  II.  E,  IIADLKY.  U.Sc.(LQnd.),  A.K.C  S. 

LE-STUDY.     By  OSWALD   H.    LATTER,   M.A.  

108    OP  TEACHING    ENGLISH.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rev,  Canon  E.  LVTTELTON,  M.A. 

I  OP  VIEW  

tY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

OF   INTEREST.    General;  Scottish;   Irish;  Welih  ,. 

ITS    OP    RECENT    SCHOOL-BOOKS    AND    APPARATUS 

tPONDENCE  ; 

»e    Need    of    Co-operation    between    Humanists    and    Realists:     A    Rejoinder     By  Prof ^   IIENKV  E 
^R.^ISTKONG,  Ph.D.,  LL.D,.  I'.R.S. 

le  PlAce  of  Nature-Study  in  Schooli,    By  SPENCER  BUXTON,  Ph.D. 

spbloA'    Illustration  of  Problems  in  Fractions.     By  L  J.  K. 

i   TeAChin^  of  Modern  Lan^ua^es.     By  S.  A.  RICHARDS,  B.A. 

ie  Clafiftlcal  Review."    By  Prof  J.  P  POSTGATE.  M,A..  a«d  S.  E,  WINBOLT.  M.A. 

gory   ^'^  Irish  Intermediate  Schools,     liy  J.  S,  LIND5EY 

^H  M  ACM  ILL  AN    AND    CO..    Limited 

^^^H  NEW  YORK  :     THE  MACMILLAN   CX>M?ANV 

^H  ^904 


103  . 
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104 
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t!.I)e  &tulient 

CONTENTS. 

Twit    FWOHTV    ATtJM, 

•Tui    DMf.T 

llii!rr*»nv   a%u   n^ 

KfiPl  4TIONAL 

Tt.          :-:        .      ';; 

|! 
1'                           '-' 

T»K  »Tt'nieNT'» 
Lfttih   rii>s. 

P08T8  VA€'»!fT    A9IT» 

The 

New 

Monthly. 

2d. 

Mmgh 

No. 

Kow 
Ready. 

CHARACTER. 

ATTRACnVR.              1 
MTKHARV. 

W    m    IIATK.           1 
*♦  Rrticht  HtLIf* 

-  AUnwUvi^ 

P^iiwlical.  ' 
**Sm«ft  little 

Monthly." 

••rntivf-nl**!!!  In 

fon«/     1 

i 

2d.     ByPoit,2id*     ORDBR  VARLY.     Annual  Sub.,  J«. 

Th«    Student    Office:     FISHPONDS.    BRISTOL. 

LONDON:    SIMPKIN,    MARSHALL   &   CO. 

1 

SCHOOL    PEN 


CARNECII 

Je^**  EDUCATIONAL     P 

(Fine  and  Mrdicm  Ponrra) 
Sp^oUUjr  manuftuitaMil  for  hm  la  ttelio< 


Bamplfli  lent  Pree  on  Application. 

MACNIVEN   &    CAMERON.    I 


Mechanical  Laboratory  Apparatus 


Manufactured  byG.  CUBSONB, 
TEGHN1GAL  WORKS,  MANGHESTER.  N, 


New  Extension  of  Works  luid  (U^koh,  a 
special  feature  of  which  is  a  Model  Labora- 
tory fitted  witb  the  latest  apparatus  and 
exhibiting  Imndy  and  novel  arrangements 
for  fixiog  and  sapportiog  the  apparatus. 

New  Workshops  ©quipped  for  the  maim 
faoture  of  Technical  Appliancija,  Engine* 
fug  Models,  Physical  Apparatna,   Drawi 
Models,  Ac.     Large  sdeoiiini  of  modola 
Stock. 

SOLE  MAKER  OF  PROF.  DALBYS  BUANCING  MOOEL 

G,  CUSS0N8,  Technioai  Works. 
iOi  Gt.  Clowes  Street,  Broiigbton,  Manchester,      - 


Eleotric  Gam  (ld«)  from  Beausgate 

pass  the  Worka  (Great  Clowes  Street 

Car),  alight  at  Clarence  Street. 


NEW  DOUBLE  SURFACE  CONOEI 

THE     "IDEAL." 

Thit  tithe  beit  and  cheapest  Con4«ait| 
inarKet;  ai)  dellciku pant  .4re  praiectod  % 
J&cke^  and  the  w^^ter  c«Lnuot  ovcrn^w  I 
iUthlaCfr*  Hi^e  In  t«fu  tae*,  6  in. 
4/6  and  dyO  eacu. 


^«  CMM 


St^ATVKit  BAy»  :-'*  Thin  i%  oiio  of  I 
l*tiL'i  oii*l  ultltii'etit  euud(!>n4vira  wuicii  h4)«  < 
uiir  (I  akMf.  Wo  Uavv  U'i4t«xl  It  I  or  cuuii«»iali 
volttliUi  auUttliiiiceti  U!4  elhtjc,  uartjuii  «liatU}i4i| 
■col^fiH*,  J%nil  liavt;  FdiiucI  Hue  uvnii  wIIm  r4pH 
Uf  Hill  Lbc  cond^MiAUtMiii  U  vt)ry  coiii)>ima,  (i 
q|Miukiiig,  in  urtli«r  lu  condutiAU  iliotM;  »Uii4Uini4 
l»ct<>iUy,  ii  IH  iiiici^itnry  to  Din^jtuy  a  very  14 
iluhtfnr  ',  at  O'-^iit-Mu^  UiKi  iiioliia  Wr^iwg  m  i;i«itl  mi 
ti«!ueli  Mt>4cu«  Aa  Hio  ihjw  iioiiilk  iitfigm 
|K»r|M;n(iit^uUr  iJuHltititt,  th<»  aavuig  m  ( 

BREWSTER,  bMlTH  ft 

a,    CHOSS    STREET, 

FIHSBUay   PAV£M£NT,  t.014D01l 

AH  kitMln  of  A^ipftrattH  for  «clenco  Tfl»d 
Ay\jxLrMtm  tAft  out  uf  print  at  premmi 


Wklh  m  ririginal  ilhiflLrations.     Price  2«.  M. 

The    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTHs_ 

k  Guide  to  (be  Prevention  and  Control  of  Dental  I 


The 


By  R.  DENI30N  PEDLEY,  UD.S.Eiig.,  F.R.C. 
Dent*!  tiurgeou  to  Ihe  Ev(^liuA  litMpiUl,  idonth 

RV   THE   3AMB   A  FT  110  R. 

DISEASES    OF    GHIL.DRENS 

Weil  niOBtnted.    Phoe  In.  m. 
8BOG  &  00.,  289  und  ^1,  licgont  8troQt,  Ijind* 


T& 
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GRIFFIIY'S      GIFT*     BOOKS      AND      PRIZ£:S. 


Hmndtome  Cloth,  with  Plate*  and  llluttratlont,  7i.  Sd. 

OPEN-AIR     STUDIES     IN    BIRD     LIFE: 

Bkttehet  of  Brltlih  Btrdi  tit  their  HaanU. 
By    CHARLES    DIXON. 

Uf  iHmMirAitd.      With  FroHtisfitct  in  Cf*ffiurs,  a«ii'  .YitfHtnm*  S^teim/fy  dutntm  FttUet 
by  ChArUi   IVAjtrnptr. 

J^Ut,  Chtrtcs  DiAOQ  dbtnbuiu.  in  this  volaoie,  the  wealth  oT  Bird-tovc  which  h«  posMAao.    .    . 
If  oil  r&scutttbe.  "'^ScctitusM. 

Handiome  Cloth,  7s.  Od.     Oilt,  for  Pr«MsntatiOn,     8s,  6d. 

OPEN-AIR     STUDIES     IN     BOTANY: 

ftkitches  of  BrUlfth    Wild   Flower     In  Their  Homei. 
By     R.     LLOYD    PRABQER,    B^K^  H.R.LJI.* 


'j'  S,  R^amami  P'ra££tr^  ttnd  Fkittogrn-fhi  t*y  fi.  il'eich 


should  ukc  a  high  pUcc. 


p^ttfVvLv  tut.V)^iMATrc». 


Th«  UluntrAtJons 


One  of  Ihe  MOST  ACCVRATI^  as  well  as  HirrmitltjiTINC 


With  12  Full  pag«  1llu«tratlon«  from  Photographs      Cloth,  8s.  Sd. 

»PEN-ArR    STUDIES    IN    GEOLOGY; 

An  loiroduotlon  of  Geology  Oat^of-Doori. 
B^    OBSNVILLB    A.    J.  COLE.     F.O*8.,  M.R.I.A. 

>■  9/  GwU^  tn  tkt  Keyni  L\flif^t  0/  Siitrttf  /cr  it^i^d^  mnd  E.rttminfr  tn  tht 
UmWriify  of  Lami.iH. 
IFasomatinc  'Om'^  AiJt  STruiKs     of  Pruf.   Cu.    ^jive  the  »tibj«ct  a  GLaw  Qf  anIMA* 

AKVIKG  B( .  ,  rAied/*--^  fhtrntrum. 


fiECuNu  tui  r  lul^^      Medium  Bvo,  Handtome  Cloth.  2ft. 
;    all    the    Nevwer    Devi^lopmenti     in    Photographic     Methodi,    together    with 
rtlclea  on  Radiography  (t^**  X-RaysK  Colour  Photography,  &  many  New  Plates. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: 

PROCESSES,     APPARATUS     AND     MATERIALS. 
Comprlilnl  Working  DfiUUiofa]!  ibe  More  Iniportuit  Methods. 
By    A.    BROTHERS,     F,R,A,8. 

HU>|iXOU&     rttL-l'AGK     n.ATKS     l»V     MASy     OK     1  HE      rKr1Cl!:S!ifc.S     Olii^CaiSRD,     AND 
tLLUST  RATIO  WS     IN     THK     TIXT- 

work  on  Pbotogrzpby  brought  quite  up-to-date/'— jPA^^^i^rTa/Jt/. 

aon>     dl^ARl^lBSa     GRIFFIN     Ac    do.,     IL.«<1«, 


HISTORY, 
lllMtleal  HmnomL 


POETRY,    CLASSICa 

FIRST      iKKlE*— THIJirV  SKVKNTH      EDITION. 
SECOND  SERIES— TENTH   SUtTlON* 

MANY  THOOOHTS  OF  MAWV 
MINDS,  Selections  from  the  wridngt  of 
the  maiii  cdcbrated  Authors.  First  and  S«> 
ond  Series.  Compiled  and  analyticaliy  ar^ 
ranged  by  Henry  houTUCATB,  Pfcscniailoi* 
Edition,  cloth,  and  gold,  im.  6d*  cAch  volume. 
Library  Edition,  half  hound,  Roaburghe,  14a. 
each  volume.  Library  edition^  morocco  an* 
tique,  9i&»  each  volume. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

In  aquaie  Bvo^  elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper. 
SOOOBSTIVE  THODOHTS   ON    RS- 
LIOIOU8  SUBJECTS.      A  Dictionary 

of  QuoLatioi}.  iind  Selected  Pa.5.»agu  from 
neflLfly  One  Thouiiaiid  of  the  best  Writer*, 
Atideot  and  Modem,  Compiled  and  aoalyti' 
cally  arnit^4»l  by  Henry  Southgate,  Prta- 
entation  Edition,  cloth,  elegant,  lOft.  6d. 
Library  Edition,  Koxburghe,  la*.  Library 
Kditiun,  morocco  antique,  joa. 

sbCOND  EDITIONS  Ktivii^Ei}  With  Illu&trations,  j6&. 

A     MANOAX^     OF     ORBBK     ANTI- 

?UIT1JSS*  By  Pfcucv  GAauNwii.  M,A,, 
itLD.,  Profewor  of  ClasAJcal  Archeology 
awl  Art  in  the  L^nivenily  of  Oxford^  and  t, 
H.  Jtvoss,  M.A,,  LilLD.,  Principal  of  Hal- 
field  Hall  in  the  University  of  Durham.  With 
Dibljogmphy,  Appendices,  and  Indices  (Greek 
and  EngUah). 
SEVENTKESTTM  COITION,  fttify  lUtiaCraied,  los.  6d. 

A     MANUAI.     OF     ROVAH     AlfTI* 

QUITIES.      By  Wiluam  RAMJUkV,  M.A. 

Rev  lit  J  by  Professor  RooOLFO  Lanciana, 
D.C.L.Ojion,,  LL,D.,  F.S.A-,  asaiated  by 
Professor  Db  Rugckko,  both  of  the  Univer* 
sily  of  Rome.  With  a  Phoiogfavures,  Map» 
and  Plans  illustrating  the  most  recent  Discov- 
eries relating  to  the  Topography  of  Ancient 
Rome. 


What    the    "School    World'    says    about 
OUR     NEW 

CHEMICAL   APPARATUS    CATALOGUE 


Goa^Ainixitf 


INCLUDING     PURE     CHEMICAL5,     &c. 


UJ.  lA  ■  1 1«  A  t  ion  m* 


SCHOOL    WORLD. 

**  IVi  kavi  iien  no  m^fre  c4impUU  and  no  ttwre  convenienity 
arranged  calaiopte  than  ihis  ^nt.  The  ilimtrathHs  arc  ixulUntt 
nunureui^  Oftd  are  prinud  sidt  by  iide  wiik  tki  diicri^Uvt  text 
ikey  explain.  The  stience  master  who  can  not  find  what  he  wanti 
in  these   512  pages   will  indeed  bt   hard  to  please, ^^ 


I 


OBA.TIS    ON    APPLICATION    BY    BCISNCE]    MAS^ERB    AND    IiABOBATOBIllS. 


Efery  Requisite  for  CBEMICAL,  PHYSICAL,  and  BACTERIOLOGICAL  WORK  sipplfed,  from  &  Test  Tube  to  (he  Conplete 

Furulsllug^or  a  Uulrerslly  Laboratory. 


'£a£/f&  CO.  "v^^.-33  -smnv/vmi.  londom\ 


I 


WURKEab  IN  8CIBNCE  »t)  iuvited  to  inspect  and  t^r^t  (utr  Iivslnm-eiiU  at  r»»ir  Show  Roonw,   &3.  HATl'ON  GARDEN   (Ulcrkonwoll 

Road  End),  or  ai  either  of  uiir  UTUKU  HuUbKS,  as  follows  :— 
BIRMINGHAM  ;  1S9  ft  100,  6r«at  GllftrlOtf  St,  0LA800W :  ^,  B«iifr«w  St  DUBLtN  :  182,  Great  Brnnawlck  3t. 


A 
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•nATCHELOR      TRAINING 

^-'  FOB   TBACHBRS, 


COLLEGE 


GA>rBK»wvLL  Giwvi,   8.8. 

FHnaipal—U\M  Bioo. 

iiistrui  0/  Method— UiM  Cahpkktkr. 

Ofher  Te*chers  and  Lectureri. 

Provid«fi  1   practical    roivrM   of  profeAHional    trmlnlnf^    Tor  Teacboni  ia 

Beootulikry  Sleboolfl.  with  abnodaDt  optHDrtunitf  for  claaa  teadilng  in  the 

DATCHEr.OR  (4WJ  pupils)  and  nth«r  sirbonlg. 
STUDENTS     PRBPARED     FOR     THE     CAMBRIUGE     TBACBKRa' 

CERTtriflATK  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
FREB  STUDKNTSRIP  awarder!  atiuuilly  lo  a  UutveraltrOmduatei   Also 
A  KlNDfiKQARTKN  DIMSrON  preparing  for  the  SzaTainatlDiut  of  the 

National  Frocb«l  Union,      Atao 

A  PRBPARATORY  DIVISION  pFepariiiR  for  Inter.  Art*  or  OiiuliHdfe 

Higher  Lo<^aI  Exaiui nation. 

Fees  :  £lfp  to  £20  a  ywir  for  nor   .tHcyenta. 

A  coittfoftable  BALL  of  RESIDENCE^  ■   Tonus  moderate. 

AI,»0 

8PBCLAI.    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    T«icbei^    of    Piano    and 
Cln«^  SttigiaK. 

THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
Tai.oakth  Road.  W&rr  KaNRisrjTOJ*"-  LtiNr>os,  W. 
{Reoogniaed  by  the  Board  of  Edut^ttion  i    1  'l4ajiiing  College 
for  Sccon'I»ry  T<?acIien».J 
Chainnan  o/tfu  Crmini^w— Sir  W.  Matmer,  M.P* 
rr«flJu»w-'Mr.  C.  G.  Monitkiork,  M-A. 
5«r*farv— Mr,  Aktot  r  O.  SYMOxr'S.  M.A, 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACtlERa  FrincifMit—m**  K.  Lawiw?*ci£. 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL      Utad  MUtrtis—Mhn  A.  Yiulano. 
BtiiderHH    are  traiiicvl    for  the   Exam i nations  nf  ttiu   Nallonal  F^oebel 
Union,  aiid  for  the  Lluiveriiity  of  Qaiotirliige  Ttmcliers'  EKamlnition.  ind 
Special  Clttx^e^t  are  htitd  In  8Ut^«cti  required,  for  tlie  Cambridge  Higher 
Loca>  EuitninaTiuni^. 

TWO  8CUOLAR8EIP8  of  £30  eaeh»  and  two  of  £1j  e»cb«  t^^nable  for 
two  y«ars  at  t he  In-ilitiat'',  ore  offered  uniniany  to  Women  StudpntH  who 
hare  paitsed.  eertain  rocuf^ntn^d  EiamlrtationH. 

Pni8iMK?tu844ii  and  |i8rticiilAr«  ivRardiiig  the  Siwclal  Cliyuws  and  the 
B<'bola'!^VLloi^  can  ftp  nbtjiinpd  fmin  ♦h<*  PRTVtiPAL 

TKE  A8S0GIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

PWroii— HIS    SHJK.STV   TUB    KING. 
PmMtnf— H.R.U.  The  Prince  of  Walkh,  K.O. 


COLLEGE    OF 


1 


Local  Centre  Examination*,  held  annually  in  Ifarcb  and  Ariril 
at  all  OentinMt.  In  London  and  a  few  Suburban  Centres,  thny  are  hdd  in 
November  and  DeceTiibor,  as  wpti  as  March  and  AprIL      (See  Syllabus  A,) 

School  Examirtatlont,  held  throe  tliaea  a  year,  vir.,  March  and  April, 
Janei  and  July,  and  October  and  November,  Bntriea  for  tbe  Jiine  July 
EaanJnations  close  May  13th,  1903.    (Se«  SyllabuM  B.) 

Speclinea  Theory  Papers  set  in  the  Lqc&\  Centre  and  School  fiKani' 
fnatioT)»of  I&tJ^to  IPOI  Itielu-^ive,  can  he  obULniMJ  on  application  to  the 
Central  OfRce.     Prico  Sd.  per  set,  i»r  year,  prtat  fn***. 

The  Boanl  rUku  anuaaMy  Six  Exhib(tloo8,  tenable  for  two  jcnra. 

CopiciS  of  Byllabua6fl  A  and  R^  and  all  InformatJion,  will  be  scat  on 
application  to— 

James  Muib,  Sfcreiary\  14,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

Telegraphic  Addreai—'^Associa,  London." 


TJliI¥EftSITY  COLLEOE,  BRISTOL.  SessioDal  Coureea 
am  organiKftt)  ti^r  rim  MairicnlaLimi,  PrflltitHnary  Sclontiflc,  Toter- 
[riedlate  ArH,  Interm^Jiale  Scieiirc,  Ititennwiiate  Divjnity  (R,D,)  and 
B.A.  and  B  Mp,  Depre*?  ExaoilTiiTlMnti  of  thfi  University  of  Lno'tor^  for  the 
Oamhri.Ifze  Higher  L^icil  ffxaininAtionH,  ami  (or  the  Training  of  SecjnutJary 
Ti*nch««rft.  Coiii|:K»!»iTion  Fne  for  each  of  the  abovo  Cotirie»,  Mlt  ISa.  per 
^e^Minri.     R<>giNinitlon  Fee  One  Gulnei. 

Coiripleic  Tlireti  YearM'OonriieKiBrearransied  forOvIl,  Mining,  Mechanical, 
and  EWtrlral  Eiiglnrtering,  and  Gonraea  for  Studenta  lutendlng  to  bocoioe 
Arcldt^Ht*  aihl  8oivi?ynrs. 

The  Collefff"  i»  theonly  InntitntSon  In  the  Wiat  of  England  which  pro- 
vides coh»  (Ik  te  Medical  and  D^titial  Ctirricula. 

Tlic  Work  of  the  Women  Stadentit  U  under  the  supervIsioQ  of  a  I^y 
Tutor. 

For  full  Infonnntinn  we  Prcwpectusj  which  will  be  forwarded!  free  on 
application.      JAME>j  RAFTER,  RcHistrar  and  Secretary, 

TUITION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

HATKICULATIOK,    B.A.    AND    B.Bc.    EXAMlttATIOHB, 

Civil  Sorvic*  An|>oinlin^nt^i,  Lsv%  Medkal  nnd  other  prphnnfiiflrit'-'*, 
Toiii'ij  Ml  any  M)bi>rt:  Latln^  Greeks  Frencli»  Gflrnia.ri„  ItdUftR^ 
liat»>BmaUcSt  Phyitct^  ChomI»try,  Mfichainicai  Paychoiogy^  Logic, 
Political  Scon  0  my,  Bo  ak -keep  lug,  ftc»  I  oi'^r^  :  Cim.hBMtt^K  oi  Ox  lord. 
CaH»bndgi\  Lumloii,  wii  >  Hoxwi  tliiivrrotlft^,  PnecKii'n  SclMoce  MadalUis, 
— Addir^*,  Mr,  J.  C^AnLl^To^,  U  A,  Ru  !iii^hM»CMrTO#iM)n(leuce  OolLegtii. 
8  CrencBiit  Grove,  ClMpliaui  CutiiniKn   Lood'-H,  8.W, 

A  CLERGYMAN,  LEADERWRITER  &  REVIEWER, 
woulil  be  gUd  to  Lecture  on  English  Liieraiutc,  lli&Hiry^ 
&C.,  10  Advanctd  CiniiMrs,  CaniLud^e  Gradunte.  Address— 
"M.A.X.%  c/o  The  PubUshers  of  TitB  SCHOOL  World. 


PRECEPTORS^ 

(Tnoorpomtod  by  Royal  Charter  > 
BLoouanuRY  SqUAhX,  Lokook,  W.O. 

DIPLO.VA   EXAMISATtONS. 

The  Kxaniinaiiona  of  Teachers  for  the  Collag«  DIplomaa  are  hild  int^  I 
tlt:st  work  in  Janmry  and  lh«  iVrat  week  in  September,  in  London  ao^ II I 
the  following  provincial  Local  Centre*  :—vii.,  BInntngham,  BriitoJ,  I 
Ivwda,  Mai»che»lor,  Newcautleon-Tyne,  and  Plymonth. 

The  Diplomas  are  of  three  grades— Aaaoclate,  Licentiate,  and  Fallow. 

The  Theory  and  Practloe  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subject  for  eidl  I 
grade.  I 

Candhlatea  ar«  not  roqiiIr«d  to  pans  in  all  aubjecta  at  one  BicatninatioOr] 

Bxauilnation  fee.  One  Guinea ;  the  local  fee  at  the  Provincial  C«itreill| 
10a. 

Pi»raona  who  have  pasted  the  Bmninatinn  In  the  Theory  anci 
of  Education  may  be  examlnod  practically  for  Certificates  of  AM 
Ttach,     The  PrarHcal  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  May, 
Octoben    The  fee  for  the  Practical  Eiaminatlon  i.^  One  Guinea, 

Tlie  following  Priisea  are  awardod  :  Theory  and  PnM:tice  of  Educat4(«|l 
£10  ;  Clasaics  (Grwk  and  Latin),  £6  ;  Math«*niatics,  £&  ;  Physical  Scieor  " 
£5.  A  "Doreck  S<*holarnhip,"  of  ihe  \^lue  of  £20,  to  the  oaodidr 
who,  liavtuK  attended  two  Courses  of  the  Lectures  for  TeacKera  dBliTr- 
at  th*^  Coll(?>;e  during  tlie  preeedin^  twelve  months,  and  bai»ing|i 
the  full  eiaioination  for  a  Ctdleue  Di ploma,  stands  flrat  in  tlie  Esamu 
ill  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education^ 

The   Renulations  for   the  above    Exandnationa  may   be    t>bt*li»««H 

appliration  to  the  Secretary.     The  papers  set  at  pa*t  BvaminatiooA  r 

printed  in  the  Coll^Ke  Calendara,  price  2«.  ftd.  each,  fm  by  post, 

C.   a   IJ0D<:i!^ON,  B.A.,  .'^^f^f 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOME! 

{UniversitJ/  of  Lofidofi)^ 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHtPS. 

Two  Entrauce  ScholarBhips,  each  tenable  for  three  ye« 

at  Bedford  College  for  Womeo,  will  bo  offered  for  competitid 

in  June,  1904 : 

Beid  ScholarBhip  In  Arts,  annual  value,  i!31  lOa. 
PfeiRer  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value,  £48. 
Full  parliculara  on  application  to  tiie  Principal. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEl 

{University  of  London), 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W, 

Department  (or  ProfessloDal  TratnlDg  in  Teachinfr] 

Head  of  the  Ikpartment  i    Miss  H.  ROBERTSON,  B.J 

Students  ftre  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  Ootoh 
and  in  Januar)^ 

The  Coume  mcludes  full  preparation  for  the  Kxaminatio 
for  the  Teaching  Diplomas  granted  hj  Ihe  Universities  1 
London  and  Cambridge,  held  annually  m  December. 

A  Course  of    Lectures    on   School   Hjgiene  is  held 
Saturday  mornings. 

Full  pafticulars  on  application  to  Miss  Bobkbtsom. 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGI 

worn   won  EH. 

fUNIVEkSnV    OF    LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— F.lcveti  Entrance  Scholarabipi C 
jC75  to  £3i    aii<l  several  Bursaries  of  jfijo,  tenable  (or  three  yean  at  I 
College,  wili  be  awajticd  on  the  rcauUs  of  an  Examination  to  be  bdd  f 
}w  e  ^7th  to  July  »nd,  1904.    Nawies  must  be  enteicd  before  lune  t«L 
College  prepares  Student  for  London  Degrees,  and  also  for  Oitford  f- 
Kxaoiinations.     InclnsiHrc  fee,  ;£^go  a  year. 

The  Kuter  Term  begins  on  April  i6th. 

For  fc»rn«*  of  entry  and  further  pnicu'ar;  apply   to   ibe    SECBETAt' 
Royjil  HoUoway  Coikgc,  Knglefield  Green  SO.,  Suney. 


LIVERPOOL  GYMNASIU: 

MvRTLE  Street. 
(The  fiocst  in  the  world.) 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
For  Ladii^  as  Medical  Cymtuwiic  Teachers  and  Sporta  Miatressca 
Schools  and  Colleges. 
t^y  Director— iREsi  M.  Marsh,  K.S.P.E. 
(Qualified  Teachers  for  all  Branchea. 
A   Ihorough   iraininft  b  given  in  the  Briiiib^    Swedish,   Genuaa.      ^ 
American  systems-     The  coarx  is  both  Theoretical  and  Practical,  and  1 
Lwo  years'  dtt ration. 

Subject*  uken  :— Anatomy,  Phpiology,  Hypene,  Myoloffy^  ftL 
Ambuki>ce,  Sick  Nureing,  Medical  Gymnastics,  Treatmeni  o(  Di&«ar 
Deformities  which  can  be  cored  by  movemenrs  and  manipuUtiotis, 

EcJucaliutial  Gymxiastlcs,  Drilling,  Fencing,  Rawing,  SwrimminR,  j 
modern  Drills. 

Opporioniiy  for  Class  Teaching  b  afforded  m  the  numerotti  clasaes  i 
children  and  adult*  visiiing  the  CiYmoAsium  daily.    (Over  300  Pupils.) 

dTplom.\s  GR  \NTKD. 

House  of  RcAidcncc  for  Students,  iio^  Bedford  Street^  S. 
Fat  protpecLus  apply  to  the  Ladv  DtxECTOX. 
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.MESSRS.  LONCMANS  &  GO.'S  LIST. 

By   CYRIL   RANSOME,    M.A. 

A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

I  Tables,  Ptftnt,  Maps.  Index,  &e.     Crown  6vo,  Ss.  6d.    Or,  in  Two  F»rts,  Sa.  each.     Part  I, :  To  the  De«th  of  EliMbetb, 

A.D.  1C03.     Part  11.  :  1C03  to  1901. 

A    SUMMARY    OF    RAMSOHBS    SHORT    HISTOR^    OF    BNOLAND. 

With  as  Maps  and  Flans,  and  34  Oenealogical  Tablet..'    Is. 


By   SAMUEL    RAW50N    GARDINER,    D.C.L.,    LL.D. 

STUDENT'S   HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND. 


1509-1689.     Witb  %  Illuatrutions. 
COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME, 


|L:    B.C.  66— A.D.  1509.       With  173  DlustratioiiK.      Crown  8vo.  48,      Vol.  11.: 
avo,  |8.      Vol.  m, :    1689—1901.      With  109  lllu strati ons.      Crown  8vo»  U. 

with  878  Ilhiatratiotis.    Grown  8vo,  12b,   . 

BHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.    With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  ^c.    Fcap.  4to.  Sa. 
ILINE    OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,     n.o.  55  to  a.d,  1901.     With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps,     Pcap. 


A    NEW    HISTORICAL    ATLAS    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

Illessrs.    Longmans  A  Co.   have   recently   issued   a   New    Edition   of  tHe   ^ate   Prof.    FREEMAN'S 
STORtCAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF   EUROPE,"    price    lis.    6d.,    the    ATLAS   to   which,   containing  65 
in  Colour,  is  Issued  separately,  price  6s.  6d.,  for  the  use  of  Historical  Students  in  Schools. 


RECENTLY     PUBLISHED,     With  58  lOustrations  ^iid  8  Coloured  Maps,     Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

GREEK    HISTORY     FOR    YOUNO     READERS. 

Bv  Alice   Zimmerk. 


By  WILLIAM   WATBOH,    P.R.8.,    O.ScLondon, 

b  FMhnor  of  Ph jiilcJi  At  the  Royil  College  of  Scienee^  Loadoii, 

^Book  of  Phyalos. 

I  aivd  Snlan»a  EdltloQ.    With  :m  innntntioiM  add  A  oollectlon 
isnrt  Qnmtionit  with  AnAW«rT<.    Lsiittt  croim  8vd«  IOl  Od. 

By    Profetftor   QANOT^ 

IkUd  And  Edit<?d  by  K,  Aix^is^om,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  ahhI  KeviA«d 
by  A.  W.  Rbiwold,  Y.A.,  F.R8, 

P«atary   Treatise    on    Physlca,   Experlmentat    and 
.  applied* 

ittii  i<  CuliHir*i1  PUtes  and  M»pH,  ancj  1,048  WomJcuts.     Crown  8v«j, 

Fhlloeophy  for  General   Beaderi   and   Young 
,  632  Woodenta,  and  an  Appendix  of  Qnentioni.    Crowii 


By   the   Rev.    D.    D.    MORRIS,    B.A. 
bi«M  jbtf  ras^wd  wumffoiu  AdditiofU,  (tnd  brings  up  British  HUtoiy 
to  (he  AccusU^H  of  King  tkinwril  iht  StitnOu 
j»Oiwi  Huadrftd  And  Second  to  One  Hundr*si  and  Ninth  Tfiotmad. 
hBook  Blatory  of  Engl  anil. 

in*ti  for  the  n«e  ctf  ,SlU"J?iiU  ii-riparlnjf  for  the  Univurnity  Ivocal 
eli)ftyoiM«  or  for  the  LomUm  LTinvtmity  M*lri«iiltttion,  «iid  for 
iktgher  clMi^fi  of  B I etu«nUiy  School k.    With  24  HfaWrictl  Mapa 
<t<Fi«.B«or  BaUIcm,  tfitl  2£>  UluBtntlorif)  engraved  on  wbod.     Fcap. 


8€H00L1. 


aifANS*    H18T0R1GJLL    SERIBB    FOR 

{Armntjtd  on  tfu  Conti^tttrk  SyittnL 
By    T.    F,    TOUT,    M.A. 
jtMrditt^vftlnnd  Moslem  HMorj^  Itt  thtf  Uniyei^ity  orMftnrhestar. 

J  Plret  Book  of  British  History. 

nUiutrftUonH,  13  Tablci.  ind  f'  Mays  and  Plftni.     Crowa  Sto, 

V^-Ik  History  of  Great  Britain. 

>  ihe  Kirlk'*t  Tlcit**  to  the  Ftes«nt  Day.    With  as  Mapi  and 
1^  6  Qviuatotfical  TkUoii  and  liftPortiaits  and  dther  Ittafttrntidnb. 
b  6vo»  3a  to. 


By  a  W.    C.    OMAN,    M.A.,    F.B.A., 
Fellow  of  All  Sotilft'  Co!1*»gt  and  Doputy-Profwwor  of  Mod  em  HUtoty  in 

the  Ufiiveraity  of  Oxftyrd. 
M.  Rletory  of  Greene. 

Prom  ihe  Rarii^t  Tiuieii  to  th«  Death  cf  AlexandfT  the  Oreat.    Xenr 
Rrtltlon.     With  13  Mape  and  Plana,  and  &4  lllnstTRtlona.    Crawn  fivo^ 

LOHOMAir    0K06RAPHICAL    BfiRlEB. 

Book  I.— The  rirat  Book  of  Geography, 

With  17  llluiitrAtioua  iind  :^2  MapH  {}Xi  of  wlileb  kn  CotoniedX     Cfown 

Bvo.  li.  <J't. 
Boor  It. -The  World. 

F.>r  Jntii'  T  dtuderjL^i.    With  35  Illaatnitlona  and  37  Maps  (79  of  which 

Afp  c«4oure'1).     Crown  Svo,  34l 
Book  HI.    The  World* 

For  Senior  Hiudenu.     With  43  flluatxatloo     and  11!1  tfapn  (U2  of 

which  are  ci>lourfiil)t     Cmwn  Bvo,  <«,  Cd. 
Book  IV.-The  Britlth  Empire. 

With  >^s  il]ui«tratloii»  and  7«  Mapa  (71  of  wtflch  are  coIoiiredX    Grown 

8vo,  39.  Cd. 
Book  V.—Jl  Primary  Physical  Geography. 

By  JuHN  TiioRMO'ff.  HA.     With  I05ll!utftratlon»  and  9  Maps  <l 

of  which  is  coloured).    Cfrown  Hyo,  'J«, 


By   J,    HAMSLIN    8MITH     M.A 

Jl  Treatise  on  Arlthmetio. 

With  an  Appendix  oti  Approximation^  tn  which  a  New  Method  cf 
lkH:iniili?Milion  ot  Money  is  gi?on  with  a  view  to  ahortoniog  and 
Airnplifyiug  ranch  of  the  Work  In  Coiuuiercial  Arithmetio.  Crown 
^o,  Da.  tkl.    (Ck>pie«  niay  be  liaU  without  the  Anawers.) 

A  KE^,  tis, 
■xerolsea  in  Arltlimetfo. 

Arranged  and  adftPt^Kl  to  the  Bectionit  in  Hamblln  Smith'v  '^Tfeatlie 
on  Arithiiieti**."    Crown  tivo,  li.  tld,  :  with  Anawsm,  fi. 

A  KKV,  tie.  ii<l. 

A  Shming  Artthmetlo. 

Kor  the  na^  of  RlciNemtary  €U»ses  and  Ptepaimtory  Scboolai    Crowa 
Svo^  Is,  ;  with  AuNwera,  la  <Jd. 
Elementary  Algebra* 

New  Edition^  wifh  a  l*Tgn  number  of  Ad(Iltl6tial  S]Cfefe!Ma.    WftH  <Jt 
without  Anawera,  crown  Svo,  8a.  fSd,    Aniwera  aepaiately,  M. 
A  KEY,  69, 


LONGMANS*  GREEN.  &  CO^  London,   Nbw  York,  asj>  Bombay. 
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CHURCH  EDUCATION  CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

JIteogniaftd  by  Goveniniflnt  w  a  Tniining  OoUagti  for  Secondary  Teacliera. 

A  RKSrDBNTIAL  TRAINING  OOLLBOB  for  TBACHKR8  In  COL. 
LffOES  for  WOMEN  and  in  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  forGlHLS. 

Students  Rro  prepared  f.»r  the  C»  1  r  idge,  mtn\  London  Trtichera' 

Diplotnmii.    The  wi  rk  cf  tlio  CqlSr  ,,ii  ]|,  c^^operation  with  tliat 

of  the  TutOf»«  of  the  Ojcfonl  Vj  ;iloin»  Scheme.      Feeii  £6^  ft 

rair(inrlu!<ive>.  For  pro»p(>ictii»  auU  iiirticulftrs  of  acholarBhlpfi,  upply 
to  Ihe  PriDcipAl,  Mkas  SUcKSKStK  Smith, 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL    TRANSFER. 


WITH  a  Yiew  to  rttlr«ment,  ttie  Head  of  a  well-known  and  inccesa- 
tul  Prpparatory  &'hrTol  in  one  of  the  Southern  Home  Ooantlee 
wnold  tiegotiate  with  a  Public  School  Master  of  Intfependent  meanft.  Ttia 
School  h«s  been  s^ieclilly  admpt«d  in  all  re4p«>cti  fur  between  40  and  50 
boy  a,  and  haa  been  in  the  winie  hand«  for  coneiderably  over  80  y«irs,  Hie 
oipi^al  requireil  would  t>e  about  £12,000,  but  a  part  of  thin  ititn  could  be 
commuted  for  addirloual  rental. 

Write  in  the  flrat  instance  "  N,,"  Moaera.  IUtkill  &  Son,  Advertine- 
ment  OOlceSf  44,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C 


JOINT  AGENCT  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Under  the  managetoent  of  a  Coramitteo  appohited  by  tlte  Teacherm'  Guild, 

Oollefce  of  Precepton,  Hettdmlatnmer  AaioclaCion,  Aattooiatton  of 

AMiatant-MlfttreaBea.  and  Private  8eh'X>lii*  Awioclation,) 

Addrti* — T4,  Gowks  Streit,  LoKtMJN,,  W.C. 

HfgUtrar—Uint  ALtCB  M.  FOUNTAIN, 

Thla  Ajj^eocy  had  been  establlahed  for  the  purpoee  of  enabling  Teachem 

Co  find  work  without  ooneoesaary  coet     All  (eea  have  therefore  been 

calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  eipensee. 

Headoilstreeaes  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  requiring 
Tmctun^  or  Teaohera  seeking  appolnttnente,  are  Invited  to  apply  to  this 

llanj  Gtmdoaies  and  Trmtned  Teacheni  for  Schools  and  Private  FamlUeH : 
VkltiQg  Teachers  for  MuaIc^  Art,  And  other  apeolal  sul^ects;  Foreign 
TMOhers  of  various  aationalltk« ;  Kiodergarten  and  other  Teacher*  are 
on  the  RegisteTt  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  suitable  oaodl- 
dates  for  any  vacancy. 

School  Partnenhipfl  and  Tzanafert  are  arranged. 

Office  hours— 9. SO  a.m.  to  6,80  p.m.  Hours  for  Interviews  are  ftom 
10.10  a.ni.  to  I  p.m..  and  i  p.m,  to  6  p,ni. ;  Wednesdays  to  L*0  p.nu  only, 
when  the  office  ts  closed. 


pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

Vta-^  tst  CaavKN  Strcct,  Chjuung  Cnoss,  W.C 

{TtU^raf^kk  Addi^ts^**  Didaskalos,  Lomdow.") 

Conducted  by  M Us  LoutSA  Brouoi,  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  forcncrty  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union^  Teachers.' 
Training  and  Kegutration  Society,  Etc 

Mist  BaooGH  supplies  Univeri«ity  Graduates.  Trained  and  Ceitificated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Scbook  and  Private  SchooU,  Visiting  Teachers 
of  Sj^ectal  Subjects,  KinderKarten  Mistresses,  &:c«  as  well  as  English  and 
Foreign  Govenie*se>  for  Private  Fatniltea. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  ii  effected, 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

»3,  SouTHAMfTOK  STRsart,  BLooMsauRV  Squakb,  W.C. 
TsLBcaAMs  r  **  Bducatorio,  London," 

Rfgitirmr^-Rmv.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A,(Camati.) 

Low  commissions.     Liberal  di.Kount. 

HeadmaiHers  having  vaoLncJes  on  their  staffs  and  Assistant-Masten 
seeking  appointments  me  asked  to  connnunJCAte  with  the  RcciSTitAa. 

Ofl^  hours,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  10  jLm*  to  t  p.m.  Interviews 
geocnlly  between  these  hours,,  or  by  special  appoint  menu 


MIJBBT^SANDERB* 

GERMAN     DICTIONARII 

MQret*8&nderi*  EnoyclopadLo  Dictionary  of  the  E 
And  Qerman  L&nguagei. 

LTnabridged  Edition.    4  vols.,  royal  8ro,  half^ealf,  £4  4ii 
Vud  in  iiit  Govtrnment  OJdeei  artd  LibrariiM. 

MuFet-Sandert*    Engllili-OeFniaii    and    Qerman-i 
Dictionary  for  Schoolt  and  Genera)  Readera* 

Abridgment  cf  the  Eri«iycloinui] Ic  Dlct^mary.     In  2  vols,  Svo,  hslf-< 

Iftiret-Saoderi*     EngtUh-Oerinan    and    0erman-I 
Pocket  Dictionary* 

For  quick  Reference  and  Gonvertation,    I  vol.,  l6nio,  cloth, 

LoKPow  : 
H*  GREVEL  ft  CO.,  36,  Ring  Street,  CoTent  Oardei 

DRAWING  I  PAINTING  CLAS 


''BNGIiEFIBLD"  DIHTARF   EASELS,  s] 

useful  for  Model  Drawing,  Freehand,  Bmshwoi 
Painting.  Gives  the  essential  nearly  vertical  pli 
advocated  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Avoids  stoopi 
ill-ef!ect8  on  eyesight  and  physical  development  indt 
drawing  at  de^ks  or  tables.  Artistic  and  attraotive  1 
ance  in  the  Studio  or  Class-room.     Stained  green  or  I 


For  Easels  or  Prospectus^  tt>iih  nuviemu^ 
tesiinwrUala,  address— 

OTHUR  ENOLEFIELD,  Longford,  Glouc 

or  Heasrs.  GHAPHAN  &  HALL,  Lone 


J. 


CO 


POOIiE    & 

(BSTABLmaBD    1B54), 

104,  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD,   LOND 

SCHOOL,  OLASSIGAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SOIEK 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEQLOGICAri 

Booksellers,  New  and  Second- 


All  enquiries  as  to  Pricea  at  Books  in  our  VERY  ] 
STOCK  aoswered. 

BOOKS    BOUOH'T. 


THIE      SaHOOXj    "W^OK/Hi 


z^ 


Paga 

Half  Paga,  or  Golanui 


GXXAaoiss   FOR   n^x^^iTER'^riBBiiSEitrra.  ^1 

£5  10   O         j          Quarter  Page,  or  Hair  Coin mn  £11 

a  IT    Q         I         On«  eigbtH  PagOi  or  Quartor  Goluoiii  ^ 

Smaller  Spacaa  pro  rata.       T«rmi  for  Beriet  of  InMrtlona  on  AppUeaiSon.  ^H 

advertlaenn5T>U   iboald   be   addreaaed  to  the   Advert  item  *itt   Department,    "The   School  World;"   Mettra,   Mmcmlllan    iTi 

8t<  Mftrtlfi'a  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Prepaid  SabterlpUaa,  Inoludlag  poitag*>  a*,  per  aantua. 


MACMIIiLAN  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  ST,  MAETIN  S  STBEEST,  LONDON,  W.C 


March.  1904.]      The  School  World— Advertisements 


Vll. 


iUST  FUBLlSHgD.  A    SBORTBB    COURSB    IN 

HEATH'S    PRACTICAL   FRgHCH   6RAMHAR. 

BfW  H.  rjtA»«ii.  B.A.,  anci  J.  Svua'k,  B.A,.  Professors  >l  th.-  Ramauoe 
DqitrUMinlf  Toronto  University,  Wub  ^n  IntrcHluciion  by  William 
RoMimoM.  M.A-1  Ev&inin«r  in  Modem  Langiiiigr«  for  the  UiuvemlY  ol 
Aberdeen.    Cro»ti  Bva     Section  I.,  a*.  ;    Section  IL«is.  6d,  ;    Corttpltte, 

tU.    SeoWn  L  U  the  same  as  in  the  original  work,  but  th«  cvt^rclse« 
■d  tpoQ  the  various  c ha pteti  of  Seciton  il.  have  been  entirely  rccon" 
[  A-id  vay  considerably  comiensi«(J.     In  their  present  form  tbe*e 
e»ftiv  intended  to  furntih^  witbin  limited  «pace,  4  thorough  counreof 
eoQ  ibc  m«m  points  of  grvminar^  without  reference  to  finer  distinc 
iav«r  TWtt  oom&trucions. 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORK 
(Section  I.  «. ;  SeciioQ  It.,  st.  6d. :  ConipIec«,  yt,  6d} 
8ii  been  mm  wana)y  received  in 

BVERY  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  COUNTRY, 
tBih.%  baen  introduced  into  the  leadinir  schools  and  colleger  evewmrhere, 
laCkudail  U  used  in  every  Collegiate  Inviitutc  tliroughoiu  the  Piovince 
«f(krtarioiind  in  nuuiy  schooU  in  other  Pi oii'itices.  In  the  UniicI  Siaie«  tt 
hoi  ban  introduced  into  41  of  the  50  leading  Unlver  !>ities  and  Collei^ev,  and  a 
pt^  li»t  of  Ifitroduciioni  during  two  years  occupies  17  pages  of  print     In 

ENGLAND,    IRELAND    AND    SCOTLAND 
tbieoy  recent  introdoctions  include  ; 
Sk  Oi«ve's     GiAmBiat     School, 


Soatbwrvk 
ibpsl  High  School,  Edinburgh. 
Y««bbire  College,  Leeds. 
G%E>«r  Academy- 
i^.  Endowed   Schools,   New- 

(ls(k-on«TYoe* 
of. 


Roy^t     Academical      ln«titution, 

Belfast. 

WolverhAinpton  Graoitnar  School, 
Coui.ty   High   School    for    Girli, 

High  Wycombe, 
George    Watson's  College,  Edtn* 

burgh. 
Southlands  Training  College,  &c. 


O^kScbooL 

.  A»«gst  IntToducliors.  promwed  for  Easter  may  be  named  the  Strand 
"  iland  Civil  Service  and  Commercial  Clashes  m  Connection  with  Kings 
These  classes  wtU  require  immediately  upwards  of  one  ihousand 

IN    ACTIVE    PREPARATION. 
itrlmU    for   Conversation    and    Bxeroltoi.     Based  on 

tontes  et    L*jfcnd«*,"     Part  L     By  J.   E.   Mansion,  B.iis^L.     6d. 

I  6t  Lp^tf«nd^     Part  11.     By  H.  A.  GuEHiiiiit.     la,  6d, 
i  GUERBER  S  books  are  undoubtedly  ihe  best  Preliminary  Readers 
iAe,   Both  the  German  and  French  Volumes  are  mo*t  extensively  used. 
Sffui  f&v  Nttit  Cafit/o^ue^  jugt   fttufy. 


D.   C.    HEATH    &   CO.'S 
NEW  science:   books. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CHEIWISTRY.   Ry  LvMAN  C  Newell, 
Ph*D.    Part  L     hcscni>tivc  Chemisiry,  Crown  8vo»  4s.  6d- 
Part   IL      Experimenls,     Cruwn  8vO|   is.   6d.     Tcachets* 
HanHbiok,  is.  net, 
ZOOLOGY:    DESCRIPTIVE   AND    PRACTICAL. 
By  BUKL  P.  COLTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  Illinois  Stale  Nomial  University.    Pan  L    Descriptive, 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.    Part  IL 
Practical.     Crown  8vo,  2s.     Teachers*  Manual,  is.  nett 
"  Ihi*  eacellenl  Testtboolc"-A'ietf?f/ri//r. 
NTRODUDTION    TO    BOTANY.      By  Prof.   W,  C. 

Stkvens.     Profusely  III  List  rcited.     Crown  8vo,  4s,  6d. 
*'  This  book  approaches  the  ideal  introduction  to  botany  more  nearly  than  j 
any  other  wc  have  ^cea.     fcach  chapter  commences  with  clear  irtstructions—  J 
on  beuri^iic  prtncipjcv— for  l.Thgni'-ry  or  helil  work,  and  concludes  with  a 
dtiKu&^lon  of  the  facts  observed.     The  method  ts  in  itself  an  excellenl  one  ; 
the  manner  in  which  it  i*  c.\rrie<l  out  is  almost  beyond  praise,  for  the  ex- 
perience of  the   practical   teacher   and   the  lucid   *iylc  of  the  expert  are 
apparent  throughout.     The  tllu^trarioa<i  are  mmierou.s,  and  worthy  of  the 
tejtt,  which  ti  raying  much.  ' — Schoci  MifrU. 

A  LABORATORY  QUIDE  FOR  BEQINNERS  IN 

ZOOTlOGV.     By  C  L.  Wbbd,  U.Sc,  and  K.  W.  Cross- 
man,  B.A,     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d, 

'*  Wc  can  recommend  it  as  a  terse,  unprelcnttous,  and  clear  guide  to 
introductory  studies  of  the  structure  of  animals.   — y,iiuyf, 

A   SHORT    HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Pro- 

feasor  F.  P.  Venahlk^  Ph.  U.     Crown  8v.j,  3s. 
EXPERIMENTAL   CHEMISTRY.       By    Lyman    C 

Mewell,  Ph.D.     Crown  8vo»  5!s>     Teachers*  Supplemenl, 

ih.  net. 
DIFFERENTIAL  AND    INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

By  George  A.  Osborivb»  Profess4»r  oi  Maihematics  in  the 

Massachiisens  Insiituie  of  Technology.     Demy  Svo,  65. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  larj^ely  u«ed  btwlc  on  calculus  in  American 
scientific  schools.      It  %%  the  regular  tent  in  Vale,  Princeton,  ColumbU, 
and  other  leading  Universiiics. 

"  1  have  seen  no  book  «o  clear  and  simple,  without  losing  in  dignity  and 
at^demic  worth.  I  fhall  unreservedly  recommend  it  to  my  sttidcntt."— 
A.  H,  Angus,  B.Sc. ,  Municipal  Technical  SchooU  Birmingham. 


GEORGE    O.    HARRAF,    15,    YORK    STREET,    COYENT    GARDEN,    LONDON, 


NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Kev    Popol&r  En- 

cTclopedia. 


UptO'date,  Authoritative,  Ex- 
baustive.  Edited  by  Ghables 
Ankakdale^  M.A.,  LL.D.  In 
14  Volumes,  Buper-royal  8vo, 
Tor.,  Viz,  6d.,  eaeb  uet. 


A  new  work  on  a  new  plau^  by 

"  '  J,  E.  AiKJiWORTH  Davis, 

LA.    Profusely  Illustrated  by 

Dt    Animal    Artists.       In 

[Half. Volumes,  7s,    each  net. 

1 5  Half* Volumes  rendy. 


The  Natural    Hiitory  of 

Anlmali* 


iThe  Book  of  the  Home* 


4a  iccouBt  of  \U  Origin,  Pro* 
and  Preaent  Position,  by 
I  Sandebsoi^,  M.A,     New 
,  in  6  Volumes  I  9s.  each 


Aei  Encyclopedia  of  all  matters 
relating  to  Domestic  Economy 
and  Household  Management.  In 
4  Vols., aupeT' royal  Svo,  £2  2s,  net. 


The  Brltlfh  Empire. 


Imperial  Edition 
BfBir  Waiter  8cott*f 
Vftyertejr  Kovela. 


Complete  in  25  Volumes^  price 
£5  net. 


to  16  Volumes,  square   6vO|    The  Imperial  Edition  of 
I  ^  6d.  each  net.  Gharle*  DiGkeos'  Hoveli. 


[^Modern  Cyclopedia. 


In  8  Volumes,  square  Svo,  Ga- 
each  net. 


.  liitedby  W.  Watson,  CurAtor 
[™    Gardens,     Kew.      In    *i 
I  *^ea,    imperial     8vo,    roz,, 
«10a.  net. 


Thompson*!    ^ardeneri' 

AiaiBtaiit, 


,  ^CasSRiH  PUBLISHING  COMFANY,  34,  SouihuQptOft  Street, 

StrKOd,  Londo0,  W.C. 
^iMogtM  ^Bt^mUnl  Wotkt  Qf  B^tniyA  awi  Sptfiial  ^^ioMi  jKui  /ret. 


CHNICS. 

No.  2  Now  Ready. 
price:      S  d.      N  B  1?. 

TSCHH IC8  Ih  a  Magazine  that  deaU  with  all  branches  of  Tecbtiology 
MTkd  ^)Gi«nc«.  Sludcnta,  professional  rneu^  and  that  large  section  of  the 
conLinniiUy  anxkmit  U^  h**  po«icd  In  the  domaii  of  the  Teulinlcal  world  will 
find  TKcii>JiiL^  a  roltable  and  ind  in  pen  sable  Magaxine. 

ft  will  ditidiiui  all  matt  em  of  intereitt  to  ihone  att«iid  lug  Technical  Instl- 
tuijoTLfi.  It  will  be  a  tnediuiri  of  IttterchAnjie  of  ideaa  between  them,  and 
will  be  found  in  valuable  to  (ho«j  who  ape  ongaged  In  tho  various  braucliM 
of  Twliulcal  Htudy.  It«  •rtlclftft  are  cotitributed  by  Ibe trrente^t  autborltle* 
ou  the  lubjecttt  they  write  about,  fioiue  of  the  mcMt  emiticnt  men  con- 
nected with  Teehalral  Bclenoe  have  tsAitted,  and  many  more  have  promised 
their  anpport  and  Advices 

Sovit  of  tht;  jtrincijiat  ilgmt  to  bt/Qund  in  Xo  2  are: 
THE  PROORESe  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECMNOLOQY. 
THE     ROYAL    COLLEGE     OF    9CiENCE.     LONDON  :— 

1.  The  Chemical  Lftboratorleft.    Uj  Prof.  W.  A.  TiLosif,  D.Be., 

t.  The  Fhyilcal  Liftbor&iorlti.    By  Sir  Arthur  Rucksr,  K.C.B., 
F.U,S.     llbuHtratr.l  frouj  Plans  by  Mr.  Abton  Wkbu,  R.A. 
OOINQ    THHOUOH    THE    SHOPS.     By  J^mbfh  G.  Hobnkr,  A.M.I. 

Me'^b.B. 
THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC    IMAGE    IN    THEORY    AND     PRACTICE 

By  EtKJAK  Semlul 
THE    BACTERIOLOGY    OF    BWEWINO.     By  Jame.'j  Oram,  F.C.a 
THE    CONTINUOUS-CURRENT    DYWAMO.     FART  11.      By  H.  M. 

IIOBABT,  MJ.IS.E. 
THE     ELECTRIC    AND    MAGNETIC     PROPERTIES    OF    ALLOYS 

OF   IRON,      Uy  Pnif.  W.  IS.  a^KKinT,  F.B.8,.  and  W.  Bkown,  RSo. 
INCANDESCENT     ELECTRIC    LAMPd.     PART   L      By  JajB.   SwiK- 

BifRNf;^  M.LC.E 
THE     HEATINU     AND    VENTILATION     OF     AN     EDUCATIONAL 

BUlLDIftlG.     Dy  W.  W    P.  PuLLf:.*^.  A.M  LC  E. 
COf^aTRUCriONAL     DESIGN.     Bv  B.  Fiaxd^b  ETCHEUJi. 
ON     THE    0»AQRAMMATIC    ILLUSTRATION     OF    CLASS    LEG- 

TURES.     PARI  II.     By  Wn.FRiD  J.  Li»sn*M,  M.l.CE.    MJM  E. 
QUESTIONS      AND     ANSWbRS      ON     SCIENCE      AND     TECH- 

NOLOQV.  *LC,.  Ac.  

£200  and  a  OOLO  MBDACj  for  the  '^Teolmlo*  '*  PrlBeman. 
rutly  lUuttrateti  by  Pliotographi  and  Drawl n£«. 

0B:0R0£3     N^WNSS,     Z^lmited, 

i  to  12.  tiOUTBAMPTON  iiTHEET,  STUAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Mr.  MURRAY  publishes  the  fallowing  Books  suitable  for     M 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS'  EXAMINATIONS.  1904 


ENGLISH. 
EBSAY  WRITING  FOR  SCHOOTR      v  v.<,..i\nn] 

Ex]tr^n\iion  of  the  Principles  of  this  form  or  I 

by  3JodQl»  Atid  by  Evntiiple>4  drawn  frodt  .  i  I 

ili^»l(;;^e'l  to  me*»t  the  reoulrouietttj  of  the  i  Mr,ii>-  f.  .jiniinauons.     ny 

U  Copu  Ct^mNPomj,  Author  of  "  Bn^^lmh  Coinposiition  :  r  Mjintutl  of 

Theorv  m-u!  Prurtie**,"    Crown  'ivo,  cloth  ptctni,  4.1.  iKh 

C  '  HftiKlwridtii?— Ttv-hrsical   Rule»— Bflwy*  (36 

Snt.  -.i»!»   li»'L'<^^)— Anp^'nilix  :    Common   flirori — 

Pr»'  -<  t  in  varifitifli  EvnnitnationK, 

'' (••-•'■^"rifs  11  ■-'■•'Mi  (Hi  u,i,M->i!je  l>:<th  from   t-f^ftcli+'ra  And  tttuilie^nU  of  it« 

SUbl*»Ct.  ' — S<  nr^MAN. 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

With  Htitori<r»I  lBtro»1umrtn  ftnd  coitions  E\en*fi«es.  By  Sir  Wm. 
Smitm,   nC.U,  fcnrl  T.  D.   Hall,  M.A,     With  ApiJ«n'IJc«».     Crown 

'  -A  1'^  Rngli^h  i^T»inm»r,     We  c*iiTint  givfi  it  higher  f,niaib 

than  t^  a  ftchool  gmnirnAr  it  ia  the  btMi  In  thb  country."— 

MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.    With 

t'OpjouA  Illu»tnilt«T.n!»  and  Practical  Bxert^isei,  8itit«<l  cituilly  tar 
gchoolftand  for  Private  Stud^nU  of  EngliaU.     By  T.  D.  Hall,  M.A. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY. 
THE  STUDENT'S  HUME :  A  niatory  of  England, 

fprn  tht»  lEirlSc^tTirnf*'.  to  the  Rt^volurlciirj  in  liiSS.  By  Vww  Himk. 
Incorporaiin^  tiu='  lle-ttjarcheft  uf  rt^ot*nl  Hhtoriftiijii.  KeviNed, 
Corrected,  ami  C^wtinncd  to  Mi^  Treaty  of  H^rllti  in  I  SITS  by  .1.  8, 
Brewer,  M.A.  With  Notw,  tl lustra tfonii,  iind  7  CUjIotired  Mapii  and 
Woodcut*.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  M. 

*,*  AHo  iti  Three  P.artJi.    'Ia.  ful.  ftach, 
1.  From  B.C.  &S  to  the  De&th  of  Richard  fIL,  A.D.  l«$fi, 
11.  H«iin  VII.  to  Clifl   Revolution,  1088. 
111.  Th«  Bovolytton  to  the  Tr««tf  of  B«rllnt  IBTS. 
\*  Qut^tion*  '-m  (he.  "  Studtnt'i     tittme. 

ALGEBRA. 
ALGEBRA.    Part  I.     By  E.  M.  Lanolky.  M.A., 

Krul  H  U.  N.  Brai>l\%  M.A,,  Matheruatica  MaaterR  it  tho  Vodorn 
8<  hool,  B«*dforfl.     Kcap.  Svo,  Is,  tVl. 

—  Part  II.     Fcap.  8vo»  2s.     The  Continuation 

ond  C  '  ■  '  *^'^  1  .„  of  which  Prof.  Jofiw  Perry,  of  the 
Hoy  a  I  '  "I  Kennington^  writes  : — 

**  I  Tiov* ;  I  believe  It  to  be  gorid.    Your  Al{i(«brm 

(regartled  a»  h  u<«^h  lui  i^ -j:;ri<  rv?  j.E«i4es  me  very  intu'li.  tndemi.  I  cannot 
Imagine  an  Algebra  prsiiareil  for  schoolti  in  general,  and  eapeclally  for  um 
by  teachers  in  general,  wliich  would  com*?  nearer  to  my  notion  of  what  an 
JJgtbrft  ought  to  be,  tluin  your<«/' 

GEOMETRY. 
GEOMETRY.      An    RIemeotary   Treatise   on    the 

Th«<jry  and  PrtcHoe  of  EucHd.  Havin;^  io  view  thn  new  Reguhition^ 
of  the  Oxford  and  L'unibri'lKe  Locals  the  Lmiidon  Matriculatjua,  the 
Board  a(  Bducatioo,  and  orher  KxjiTniniitlooHv  By  S.  O.  Akhrkw, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Whittrift  Grauninir  School,  Croydon.  Fcap, 
8vo,  'ia. 
'*  A  marvel  Off  coiiipr«a§ion."--Sciiooi.. 

FRENCH. 
INTEHMEDIATE    FEENCH    GRAMMAR    AND 

OUTLIHEB    OP    SYKTJIX-     With    Hi*lf»ri«d    Noted.      By  O.   H, 
t'l.ARRE,  51. A,,  of    Hyniers  College,   Hull,  and    L.    H.  Takqukrey, 
B*<i»-L.     Crown  Mvo,  Ha.  fid. 
" . . . .  in  *hort»  we  like  it  mncb,  for  it  In  fUU  without  conruMlon,  correct 
without  pedantry,  anfl  modem  without  vnlg»rity,"— Guahpiah. 

GRAMMAIRE    FRANCAISE.      A    New    French 

GTaiiinmi.  with  Exetviw^s  un*  tfus  '   Direel    Method  "— written    en- 

t»f«ly  in  French,      Fur  t]ie  nsn  of   the    lllddlo  Claases  in  8cbool». 

By  W,  Ma^xs^'TELD  Pooi.e,  M.A.,  Inalmctor  in  Frf^uch  at  the  Bnyal 

Naval  College,  0*ibonie,  Jind  Micrrl  Bi:(Krr,  Profeft-ior  of  Modem 

Lnngnaaeit  Jn  the  Ecole  Alaatienne  »t  Parin,     Crown  Svo,  'in.  6d. 

"The  authom  have  erred  on  the  right  Mde  by  not  i^ivltiit,  loo  mnph 

ltl^lrtnation.      An  to  what  they  ita^e  ^dven  we  have  nothinic  but  coin- 

i^endatioD.  for  it  is  accurate,  clearly  expreased,  well  arranged,  and  printed 

In  omlnently  readable  type.' — Gitarpun. 
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ITALIAN. 
ITALIAK  PRINCIPIA.    Part  L    A  First 

CoursH.      Cont4>lrdii|4   n  Grt^mmhi,    r>el«Htn8,   Exnrclse    Book 
Votaibulariea,   At-.     Thoroughly   revised  find  in  jjart  re-writ 
C.  F.  GodcrA,  PmfeftMorof  lUlian  Id  the  Ualveraityoftlxfbnl. 
Svo,3a.  0d, 

ITALIAN  PRINCIPIA.    Part  II.    A  First  It; 

ReadliiK-B<>ok,  >  onljitning  Fablea,  AnerdoteUj  Iflatory.  a&d  Fl 
firom  tlie  beRt  Italian  Atithora,  with  Qaeations,  iVatea,  m 
KtynioJogical  l)ictionnr>'.     Crown  «vo,  S».  «d. 

SPANISH.  V 

PRACTICAL    SPANISH.      A    Grammar    of 

Spanish  I,anKyAK<',  with  Bxarcifle«,  Materially  for  Oonversatlfl 
Vrjca^nlaiie-s.  iiy  l>ori  Fkrhando  de  Arteaoa,  Taylorian  Tf* 
Bpanmh  ifi  tht  Uiiivtfr.«ity  of  Oufbrd.    Two  Part*.    Crown  Svo, 

"  We  may  as  well  *ay  at  once  that  we  heartily  recouitn^nd  thla  h 
thoae  who  wi«h  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  Spanish.  It  in 
what  it  eels  out  to  be.  It  is  real  H{i«nitth— Spaniah  aa  *  ihfj  i»#pol 
fntitaiitic  illutitratione  of  technical  graiiin?iir. ...  We  unreservedly  coi 
Senor  d"  Arteag*'»  book^'-ScHooLMAaTiiR, 

SPANISH  PRINCIPIA.    Part  I.    A  First  Spa 

Ci>un»c.  ronfainiiiK  Uramniar,  DelectU)*,  and  Kxcrclae  Buok 
Vocflbnlnriee.  Un  the  pUn  of  Bii  Wm.  JSmitd's  '*PrincipiaL 
By  H,  J,  Weivtz.    Crown  Hvo,  Sa.  M. 

"  There  ia  no  better  work  tor  beiEtDning  the  stwlyof  Spanlah."— 

Belfaat  N«wh  Lki 

GERMAN. 
GERMAN  PRINCIPIA.    Parti.    A  First  Get 

(VMrati.  Contalnlriy  Qmrnifiar,  D^cli'vtiift,  Everciaea,  VooAbuUri* 
Mattrialfl  for  (if rranu  Ci>nven«itloiL     Crown  Svo,  3a.  (Jd, 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA.     Part   11.     A  ma 

B*vik,  C^jntaining  Fabler*,  Storifyi,  find  An*edot4?«,  Natural  H 
mnd  Beenea  from  the  History  of  ticriiiany.  With  Unum: 
QuoRlionH,  Notee,  and  Dlrtiotiary.     Oown  Svo,  Sa,  dd.         ^h 

CHEMISTRY.  * 

A  FIRST  COURSE  OF  CHEMISTRT.    By  J 

Lri^s'ahd,  Author  of  "A  First  Course  t^f  Practical  SclenOe," 
TiniiM'roas  Dhigrrim'j.     Frjip.  Svo,  Is.  tkL 

"  Mr.  Leonanl  has  evidently  taken  nveMt  plni  with  the  edoci 
nrrangement  of  hie  little  rr«»nnal,  lie  follows  the  beat  line«  for  lei 
nnd  bin  ia  nsally  a  sounder  introductioTi  tlian  many  a  more  expenai 
ambltlotta  book.'*— QrAnnIA^f. 

'*A  counseof  elementar>' ehemiatry  r€«eiuhllng  the  well-knowu 
which  waH  lirawn  up  by  Prof.  Arm  strong  and  andoraed  by  a  ] 
A.'iHociation  Comintttws,  ^^Jre^t  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  le 
undoffinatlc  and  to  inibae  th->  pupil  with  the  lejil  of  ft  aclentiflo^l 
—Nature, 


I 


POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 
ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

;i  N»;w  riiapt^r  on  "' [nlorfori'in:e  ^»ith  FonsKn  Tnile"  By 
UoNAtt,  M.A.,  LL.I>M  Author  of  '' Malthua  and  lua  Work.'^ 
Oflophy  and  Political  Economy/'  Ac.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extn,  - 

"  It  ia  plea>rtint  to  ftnd  a  moderD  book  on  economics  written  in 
Eiifftiah  and  nuencnmb^^red  by  those  f»bali«tic  phraaea  in  which  thi 
propbeta  of  aocioloRy  dHliBht/'— MuRicrmo  Post. 

"  Mr,  Bonar'8  admirable  little  volume. .   .will  enable  t» 
to  obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  t?roimde  upon  which 
*nd  com  merclal  policy  have  their  foundation/"— Cham  Inn         l_^ 
JoiTiiarai^ 


JOHN    MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET.    W 
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JUNIOR    COUNTY    SCHOLARSHIPS:      A 
PROPOSED  SCHEME  FOR  LONDON. 

By  R.  P.  Scott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Headmaster  of  Panniter's  School,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Teachers'  Registration  Council. 

THE  recent  Education  Act,  now  extended  to 
London,  has  called  up  clouds  of  criticism 
which  threaten  to  obscure  for  a  time  its 
pit  potentialities — potentialities  far  beyond  even 
Ifaie  of  the  pioneer  Act  of  1870,  and  destined 
SOB,  I  venture  to  think,  to  be  more  fully  and  com- 
pnliensively  realised,  owing  to  the  removal  of  all 
the  statutory  limitations  which  restricted  the  earlier 
measure. 

Without  wishing  in  the  least  to  imply  that  the 
ptovisions  of  the  present  Act  are  incapable  of 
improvement — for  the  contrary  is  certainly  the 
case— I  desire  strongly  to  affirm  that  the  bulk  of 
the  criticism  to  which  the  Act  has  been,  and  is 
boog,  subjected  has  rather  a  political  and  con- 
stitational  than  an  educational  bearing.  Such 
^ficolties  should  therefore  be  dealt  with  in  Par- 
bment,  and  not  in  county  councils  and  the  like, 
upon  which  now  devolve  the  duties  of  adminis- 
tntion. 

The  controversies  raised  concerning  the  pro- 
_.  visicms  in  the  Act  which  relate  to  "  non-provided  ** 
'Kiiools  ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  dominate 
faussion  on  the  subject,  still  less  to  hide  from 
^  the  bold  outlines  of  a  great  measure.  A 
^leit  measure  it  is,  and  its  real  greatness  con- 
ilti  in  unification.  It  boldly  sweeps  away  all 
needless  diversity  and  all  existing  restrictions  as  to 
ta  various    kinds  of  education   which  a    local 

ItAwity  may  provide;  it  proceeds  to  unify  re- 
fODsibility  both  for  the  financial  and  the  general 
administration  of  all  grades  of  educational  insti- 
.    totions.     The  Act  specifically  charges  each  local 
auAority  with  "the  general  co-ordination  of  all 
fcfms  of  education  "  within  its  area,  and  enjoins  it 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  desirable  to  that  end. 
Thus  the  main  educational  object  of  the  Act  is 
OQ a  comprehensive  scale  to  start,  and  keep  going, 
'.  a  Kries  of  linking  operations,  linkings  between 
laitihitions,  between  teachers  and  between  pupils. 
Each  institution  connected  voluntarily  or  other- 
wiat  with  the  local  education  authority  will  have 
a  definite  place  and  work  assigned  to  it  by  a  body 
responsible     for    the    efficient    and    co-ordinated 
working  of  the  whole  system. 
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Linkings  of  this  kind  cannot  be  accomplished 
all  at  once  even  by  administrative  decisions. 
Decisions  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  give  shape 
and  coherence  to  the  design,  but  the  diversity  of 
existing  institutions  must  be  frankly  recognised, 
and  the  goodwill  of  individuals  must  be  won  in 
order  that  we  may  have  not  only  a  unified  system, 
but  one  based  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
administrators  and  teachers. 

The  object  of  this  article,  however,  is  not  to 
deal  with  the  country  at  large,  or  with  this  subject 
of  linking  as  a  whole,  nor  to  indicate  the  connec- 
tions which  might  be  set  up  between  institutions 
or  between  teachers,  although  both  of  these  pro- 
blems are  in  some  degree  involved  in  what  follows, 
but  to  restrict  attention  to  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  to  indicate  in  what  way  pupils  from  elemen- 
tary schools  in  London  may  be  transferred  to 
secondary  schools  with  most  advantage  alike  to 
themselves  and  to  the  community. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  present  scheme 
for  the  award  of  junior  county  scholarships  is  in 
need  of  considerable  revision.  Since  1893,  when 
such  scholarships  were  established  by  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Board,  several  changes — and 
some  of  considerable  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion— have  occurred,  and  cannot  be  ignored.  In 
the  first  place,  the  school-leaving  age  for  London 
elementary  schools  is  now  practically  fixed  at 
fourteen ;  and  in  the  second,  by  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  pupil- teachers  are  henceforth 
to  receive  a  certain  portion  of  their  education  at 
secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  ten  years'  ex- 
perience of  county  scholarships  has  convinced 
schoolmasters  and  others  that  the  age  adopted  for 
the  transference  of  pupils  from  the  elementary 
school — viz.,  13  years — is  too  high  for  the  scholar 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  secondary  school 
course,  and  also  that  such  scholarships  should  be 
held,  not  as  now  for  two  years,  but  for  four  years. 

The  last  two  points  have  been  recently  and 
effectively  put  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,^  who  has 
specially  concerned  himself  with  the  **  scholarship 
ladder,**  and  whose  views  on  education  in  London 
always  command  that  attention  which  is  due  to 
a  master  of  the  subject. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  indicate  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  professional  opinion  on  these 
points  is  based. 

If    two    school-coucses   are    divergent,   as    the 

1  "  London  Education.  '    S.  Webb.     Longmans,  1904. 
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l^r  s^  iirai^ss^  ^De  taeaAxeacM  dt  %dsrJsaa  feoot 
'^^M;  ^^M  &>  aiBfse^^r  » ;Ki«cp«Ksi^  die  vone  bodi 
fcr  2l«:  fdbt^«!^  acbf  far  t^  mfErafcBftl  popfis.  For 
-mm^ewj!^^  use  fut^erx  fJt  Frewch  s  hte^a  earlj  ia 
dM;  ^tfy^/grfir^airf  MX^rXr  ^  s^sa  j<an  cir  befcre ;  cfae 
^f^ssuoBC^aj  ^JuM  eofhet  hn^^tm  tine  mi^ect  late 
"jT  oasat^  X  %j£^^t^sk0x.     fa  or/isr,  tnea^  ti>  §t  iato 

a  Mtf^j»&aaj  ^JbtArA  m  i^  he  ham  to  he  daased 

yffjil^e^^  iss^tynA  li^  excitpcsocall J  hard  work  aad  at 

Is  ^totsketrr  satd  m  iKieace  a  locnewhat  smxiar 
^&Bcfihf  hfAf»^  fUBce,  ^wtniT  ^  ^Strent  namben 
m  thie  dat«e«  aj»«l  t<>  tte  Srer^est  aims  o€  tbe 
viiciok^  ttse  beipocioigs  of  tbaie  snti^ects  are 
dffierendfy  duut  fmln.  £rea  ta  brbti^rj  and  ge^>' 
ip^aftfoy  the  cooTfes  are  to  %eo^ii  dissiaiilar, 
ahhoi^  there  «eem$  ie»  reason  foe  the  differeoce. 
Thtaiy  fo  ^tWMt  chcumsutoce^^  znd  i»  fmw  m$  thi 
inmimry  uhml  ii  omcermA^  tbe  jear  between  12 
and  1^  has  keea  of  oomparativehr  iittle  service. 

This,  however,  ts  not  aJL  The  presence  in  tbe 
elemeotarj  school  of  jttnior  schoiarsbip  candidates 
in  some  numbers  has  in  many  cases  served  nndolj 
todivert  the  teachif»^  into  the  examination  direction, 
a  modification  bztiiht  with  disadvantage  to  class 
and  scholar  alike.  The  present  scholarship  system 
%irMtt%  the  teaching  in  the  average  eletnentarj 
«chool,  and  in  some  cases  leads  to  the  ondesirable 
formation  of  special  classes.  Thos,  the  schoUr- 
Uiips  being  given  wholly  on  the  results  of  a 
written  examination — a  test  not  fully  appropriate 
to  such  an  age^the  teacher  directs  much  of  his 
attention  to  prepare  the  whole  class  for  such  a 
test.  The  result  in  this  case  also  is  that,  k?  /iir  05 
/At^  eUnuniary  ukod  i$  conurnid^  the  year  from  1 2 
to  13  has  not  been  spent  to  best  advantage. 
Moreover,  one  kind  of  merit,  and  one  kind  only, 
is  at  present  rewarded,  namely,  that  which  does 
itself  justice  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
written  tests  completed  in  assigned  times. 

Lastly,  a  uniform  test  of  this  kind,  in  affording 
no  opportunity  for  an  oral  test,  gives  no  place  to 
a  personal  evaluation  of  the  candidate's  worth. 

The  foregoing  reasons  explain  why  London 
schoolmasters,  alike  in  elementary  and  in  secon- 
dary fM:hools,  would  prefer  that  junior  county 
scholars  should  he  transferred  in  future  at  or 
near  their  twelfth,  and  not,  as  now,  nearer  their 
thirteenth,  birthday. 

As  to  the  prolongation  of  tenure,  it  seems  highly 
undesirable  for  scholars  to  leave  before  the  normal 
leaving-age  of  the  secondary  school;  moreover, 
a  stay  of  four  years  is  necessary  if  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  new  school  as  to  work,  manners  and 
conduct  are  to  become  a  lasting  possession. 

But  if  it  be  unwise  to  award  scholarships  at 
13  years  solely  on  the  results  of  written  examina- 
tions, the  unwisdom  would  he  greatly  increased  if 
such  a  method  were  retained  after  the  age  for 
transference  was  reduced  by  a  year.  A  written 
examination  which  is   not  without  its  defects  for 


camdttiifies  a|ipmar&mg   £3 

'^e^     It  wM  hi 
what  wnrkabfie  pisa  i  mM  be 


pricsesit  1 

^  asay  pesfaps  be  aJfaroi  hae  a.  bnc£ 

nations  h^xe  bees  ri  ■■Iw^fffiif  ^mm^  tibe  p 
j^axs  for  the  I..X3odog  CooBtj  Cooacil  b^  tii 
Scfaobssinps  Board.  Widsm  the  GGBcfitk 
tenmned  by  the  age^ncs  as  fixed,  aod 
dsver^ty  of  insSThictaaa  ^wtmiiifrf  eoder  ti 
obsolete  Edocanoo  Code;,  tbe  eiafninatio 
ducted  by  the  Joizit  Scbobrships  Board  ha 
charactensed  nrotn  tbe  6rst  by  smoochi] 
working  and  by  rcasoaabfeiiess  oif  standard, 
has  been  doe  in  iar^  measore  to  tbe  exce 
experience  of  its  chief  examizier  (Mr.  £ 
Piachcs;,  who  has  serred  the  Loodoo 
Board  in  a  ^miar  capacity  for  several  yeai 
to  the  administrative  capacity  of  its  sec 
(Mr.  H.  Bendall  ,  whose  organi^ng  abili 
soccessfully  met  every  daim  made  upon  it. 

In  any  change  in  tbe  award  of  schob 
which  the  working  of  the  Loodoo  Act 
invol%'e,  provision  shook!  be  made  that  thi 
and  successful  experience  shall  be  retained 
service  of  the  county.  This  Scholarships 
has  succeeded  in  brisking  together  under  a 
comprehensive  scheme  a  large  number  of  L 
scholarships,  awarded  under  somewhat  di 
conditions  on  the  results  of  the  same  examL 
These  scholarships  supplement  the  count; 
vision,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  m< 
the  new  county  authority  to  maintain  the  p 
connection  between  scholarship  foundatioi 
county  scholarships. 

Before  dealing  with  any  proposed  meti 
award  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  ki 
junior  county  scholarships  for  boys  *  of  twel 
desirable,  and  in  what  proportion  the  various 
should  be  made  available. 

As  to  the  kinds,  there  should,  I  think,  1 
one  carrying  free  education  only,  and  the 
carrying  a  maintenance  allowance  in  ad 
For  the  former  there  should  be  no  limit  fi 
regards  the  income  of  the  parent :  for  the  lati 
present  limit  of /"iGo  might  be  retained.  ^ 
tinction  in  title  should  be  made  between  tl 
kinds :  the  distinction  should  be  one  of  emolui 
not  of  honour.  One  advantage  of  this  plan 
be  to  abolish  the  social  badge — **  Income 
;^i6o" — which  the  Technical  Education 
has  devised  in  its  zeal  to  reach  a  very  des 
class.  Another,  and  not  a  smaller,  advantage 
be  to  increase  the  honour  of  being  a  county  sc 
that  honour  ranks  at  present  with  what  the  v 
sities  style  "  Close  Scholarships ; "  the  plai 
gested  would  invest  all  with  the  dignity  < 
**  Open  Scholarship,"  and  talent  would  not 
present,  be  disqualified  if  the  parental  i 
shared  perhaps  by  a  large  family  has  reach 

1  In  ihe  following  remark>,  wherever  the  words  "boys"  and  *' 
are  mentioned,  the  words  *'  girls  "  and  "  schoolmistresses  "  ntay 
stoo<l. 
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forbidden  altitude  of  three  guineas  a  week.  The 
incidence,  in  scholarship  conditions,  of  a  hard  and 
East  income-limit,  miless  accompanied  by  some 
public  provision  of  open,  non-maintenance  scholar- 
ships, has  always  seemed  to  me  to  cause  as  much 
ioJQStice  as  it  prevents.  It  appears  to  commend 
itself  to  the  candidate  for  the  popular  suffrage,  but 
it  is  UQStatesmanlike  in  that  it  fails  to  achieve  the 
main  purpose  for  which  scholarships  ought  to  be 
awarded,  namely,  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
to  select  the  very  best  material  for  receiving  the 
best  education  which  this  community  can  supply. 
Id  making  awards  under  the  restriction  of  an 
income-limit  what  should  be  an  honour  becomes  a 
benevolence ;  and  not  the  best  material,  but  only 
the  best  in  the  circumstances ,  is  made  available  for 
the  service  of  the  community.  There  are,  in  fact, 
two  distinct  aims  in  any  comprehensive  scholarship 
system,  both  of  which  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in 
view.  The  first  regards  the  public  money  ex- 
paded  as  an  investment  in  brains — Sir  Joseph 
Wlitworth's  munificent  foundation  was  estab- 
Bskd  with  this  as  its  chief  aim,  and  the  results 
hm  amply  fulfilled  his  expectation — the  other 
i^ds  the  expense  as  an  aid  to  the  deserving  poor 
stilent.  This  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  **  bursary  " 
at  the  Scottish  universities,  and  the  results  of  this 
system  through  many  generations  bear  convincing 
testimony  to  its  wisdom.  In  London  both  these 
S]fstems  should  be  allowed  free  play,  and  each 
would  act  and  re-act  to  the  benefit  of  the  other. 

As  to  cost,  all  county  scholarships  should  carry 

free  education.^     The   maintenance  charge  to  be 

paid  for  those  whose   parents'   income  does  not 

exceed  the  assigned  limit  should  be  (say)  ;f  5,  ^5, 

{15,  £15   for   the    four    years    respectively,   the 

am  in  the  first  two  years  representing  clothes, 

the  sum    in    the    last    two    years   providing   in 

addition    something   to    set    against    the    wages 

which  a  boy  between  14  and  16  might  earn     This 

htter  item  is  not  necessary  for  the  years  12-14, 

snccin  general  the  scholar  would  otherwise  have 

iQQained  at  the  elementary  school  till  14. 

As  to  the  number  of  junior  county  scholarships 

tobe  awarded,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  num- 

Wof  1,200,  i.e,f  600  a  year,  must  be  much  in- 

Qttsed,  if  the  desirability  of  two  kinds  of  scholar- 

%5,  each   tenable  for  four  years,  be  admitted. 

B<  the  issue  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  its 

Vttiorandum  on  pupil-teachers  compels  attention 

tot  wholly  new  problem.     It  is  prescribed  that 

iitteDding  pupil-teachers  shall  pass  a  considerable 

PKiod  of  their  school  life  in  secondary  schools ;    I 

w«ild  submit  that  the  junior  scholarships  scheme 

should  at  once  be  made  applicable  to  the  require- 

D^ents  of  the  new  situation.     By  an  extension  of 

^proposed  scholarship  system  ample  provision 

"^t  be  made  for  the  selection  and  the  training 

^ pupil- teachers.      If  the  number  of  scholarships 

^sufficiently  large,  no  difficulty  ought  to  arise 

**tethe  supply  of  pupil-teachers  from  among  the 

**olars  (and  other  pupils)  of  the  secondary  schools. 


^^*wr  charges  for  books  stationery,  &c.,  might  well  be  paid  direct 
r*«»<»l  m  an  inclusive  charee  of  (say)  jQi  per  scholar  per  annum.  The 
"^"wpabUc  examinations  should  also  be  paid  by  the  Authority. 


It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  award  (say) 
2,000  income- restricted  scholarships,  1.^.,  500  a 
year,  and  a  like  number  of  the  non-restricted  kind. 
If  the  present  number  of  scholarships  (1,200) 
were  quadrupled  the  cost  to  the  county  would 
only  be  increased  threefold,  because  while  the 
present  average  maintenance  fee  of  ;^io  a  year  is 
retained  for  half  the  number,  on  the  other  half  no 
such  fee  is  paid. 

But  whatever  be  the  number  of  scholarships 
finally  determined  upon,  the  conditions  of  the 
London  Act  under  which  elementary  schools  are 
to  be  administered  through  Borough  authorities, 
seem  to  require  an  allocation  of  scholarships  by 
Borough  area.  Up  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a 
very  unequal  distribution  of  junior  scholarships 
through  London.  There  are  bright  areas  and 
dark  areas  in  a  London  scholarship  map  as  the 
appended  table  of  statistics  shows.  Hampstead 
and  Fulham  are  the  former,  Westminster  and 
Southwark  the  latter.  Such  marked  inequality 
ought  surely  to  be  removed  under  new  conditions. 
To  each  Borough  ought  to  be  assigned  a  certain 
number  of  scholarships  of  the  two  kinds,  and  the 
arrangements  for  award,  with  the  approval  of  the 
county  authority,  should  be  similar,  though  not 
necessarily  identical,  in  each  Borough. 

The  number  of  junior  county  scholarships  should 
vary  from  borough  to  borough,  according  to  the 
population,  the  number  and  size  of  schools,  &c. ; 
but  this  number,  when  fixed,  should  only  be  open 
to  revision  once  every  three  years. 

It  remains  to  indicate  what  method  might  be 
adopted  in  each  borough  for  the  award  of  these 
scholarships,  and  what  tests  should  be  applied. 
In  such  award  the  public  interests  involved  are 
three  :  the  local  education  authority,  which  pro- 
vides the  money ;  the  elementary  school,  which 
prepares  the  candidates ;  and  the  secondary  school, 
which  receives  the  scholars.  All  these  are  con- 
cerned to  ensure  that  the  right  pupils  are  trans- 
ferred; and,  in  my  opinion,  means  should  be 
taken  to  unite  the  three  in  the  determinative  act  of 
selection.  The  steps  I  suggest  are  as  follows : 
The  county  assigns  (say)  120  scholarships,  60  of 
each  kind,  i.e.^  30  to  be  awarded  each  year,  to  a 
certain  borough.  The  borough  notifies  that  ten  of 
each  kind  will  be  awarded  in  June  and  hwe,  in 
December  ;  it  further  notifies  that  each  elementary 
school  may  nominate,  by  May  ist  and  Novem- 
ber ist  respectively,  an  assigned  number  of  candi- 
dates, such  number  not  necessarily  being  the  same 
for  each  school,  but  varying  according  to  size  of 
school,  its  repute,  &c.,  and  determined  by  the 
borough  education  committee  and  further  variable 
from  year  to  year.' 

This  list  of  candidates  should  be  sent  to  the 
headmaster  of  some  approved  secondary  school  in 
the  borough  area,  with  the  request  that  he  and 
one  of  his  staff,  together  with  an  elementary  school- 
master and  some  examiner  nominated  by  the 
county    education    committee,    will    conduct    on 


1  A  similar  methcxl  has  been  adopted  by  Christ's  Hospital  for  regulating 
the  number  of  candidates  allowed  to  sit  from  individual  secondary  schools  fur 
its  scholarships. 
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behalf  of  the  borough  such  written  and  oral 
examination  of  the  candidates  as  shall  approve 
itself  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  with  the  object  of 
recommending  to  the  borough  committee  pupils 
for  election  to  the  vacant  scholarships. 

On  this  examination  committee  the  secondary 
headmaster  would  act  as  chairman  and  have  a 
casting  vote,  the  examiner  nominated  by  the 
county  authority  would  be  the  only  paid  memlier ; 
his  function  would  be  to  enforce,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  maintenance  of  a  sufficiently  uniform  standard 
of  award  throughout  London  ;  and  the  elementary 
schoolmaster,  who  should  be  nommated  by  the 
borough  committee,  would  see  that  the  tests 
applied,  whether  oral  or  written,  were  reasouabie 
and  sufficient.  There  should  be  no  allowance  for 
age,^  the  objects  being  to  discourage  special  pre- 
paration, and  to  select  as  far  as  possible  children 
of  the  same  age  for  transference.  No  lists  of 
marks  should  be  furnished  to  the  borough  com- 
mittee, and  no  order  of  merit  issued,  but  each 
candidate  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  each 
examiner,  and  the  recommendations  should  be 
required  to  be  signed  by  all  the  examiners  acting. 

As  to  the  examination  itself,  the  general  plan 
would  be  settled  by  the  examination  committee 
and  be  approved  by  the  county  authority.  The 
examination  should  be  partly  written  and  partly 
oral.  Tests  should  be  given  in  arithmetic,  English, 
drawing  and  general  intelligence.  The  arithmetic 
should  include  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  and 
the  unitary  method,  and  special  stress  should  be 
laid  on  quickness  and  accuracy  in  mental  arithmetic. 

In  English  the  tests  should  be  to  reproduce 
clearly  and  in  idiomatic  language  the  substance  of 
a  story  read  out  to  candidates ;  oral  paraphrasing, 
easy  analysis  and  parsing  by  function  ;  and,  in 
particular,  to  read  with  intelligence  and  expression. 

In  drawing,  the  test  should  not  consist  solely  in 
reproducing  a  copy.  The  test  of  general  inteili- 
gence  would  be  entirely  oral,  and  would  include 
questions  on  elementary  physical  and  economic 
geography,  on  natural  objects  and  phenomena  and 
current  events. 

Once  a  year  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  should 
hold  a  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  whxch^  in 
presence  of  those  interested  in  local  and  general 
education,  certificates  of  honour  should  be  awarded 
to  the  scholars  of  the  year.  The  county  annual 
scholarship  function  at  Queen's  Hall  might  well 
continue  for  other  awards,  but  the  junior  county 
scholarships  list  belongs  properly  to  the  Borough  i 
and  the  local  stimulus  which  such  a  recognition 
would  give  to  education  can  hardly  be  overstated* 


Such  a  method  of  scholarship  award  as  here 
sketched  would  obviously  forward  the  linking  of 
educational  institutions  within  the  various  borough 
areas  of  which  London  consists.  It  would  bring 
schoolmasters  together  on  common  ground  and  in 
honourable  association ;  it  would  secure  their 
sympathies  in   the  same  individuals;  it  would  set 

1  The  interests  of  children  of  late  development   ought  not    to  be  OVtr- 
looked,  but  their  case  must  be  dealt  with  in  some  other  manner. 


up  natural  relationships  between  schools  which 
serve  the  same  community  ;  and  it  would  prepare 
fittingly  for  the  closer  linking  hereafter  when  many 
of  the  scholars  thus  chosen  would  return  as  pupU 
teachers  io  their  old  schools,  with  a  wider  educa- 
tional outlook  than  is  possible  now,  and  with  a 
school  allegiance  doubled  but  not  divided. 
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SATURDAY  SCHOOL  AT  ST.  PAUL'S. 
By  A  Headmaster. 

THE  proposal  to  abolish  the  whole  day  holiday 
on  Saturday  at  St.  Paul's  School  has  been 
rejected.  No  one  laments  its  failure.  Boys, 
masters,  parents  were  dead  against  it.  The 
medical  profession,  so  far  as  it  expressed  any 
opinion,  was  decidedly  adverse  to  it.  Religious 
feeling,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  was  all  on  the 
same  side,  for  it  was  no  less  a  menace  to  the 
Christian  Sabbath  than  to  the  Jewish.  The  pro- 
posal is  scotched,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
lolled.  Marley  is  dead,  but  Marley's  ghost  may 
still  walk  the  earth.  As  this  was  not  the  first 
time  the  idea  had  been  broached  at  St.  Paul's,  so  it 
may  not  be  the  last,  and  it  may  not  be  malapropos, 
even  though  the  issue  seems  for  the  present  de- 
cided, to  set  forth  the  reasons  in  favour  of  a  whole 
day  holiday  on  Saturday  in  City  schools. 

The   proposal  at  St.  Paul's  was  not,  as  it  has 
been  represented,  simply  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
aaount  of  school-work ;  the  object  of  the  scheme 
wm  rather  to  distribute  the  school- work,  as  it  was 
Cliooght,    more   equably,    and    to    combine    with 
it   more   systematic  provision  than   hitherto    for 
physical    training.     The   school   hours    are    from 
9.30  to   I,  and  from  3  to  5.     The  time  is  divided 
duly  into  three  periods,  two  in  the  morning  and 
one  somewhat  longer  in  the  afternoon.    At  present 
the  hour  between  two  and  three  p.m.  is  free  for 
games  and  gymnasium,  and,  over  and  above  that, 
each     boy   gets    one  afternoon    in   the  week  for 
athletic  exercises,  the  different  forms  taking  dif- 
ferent  days  in  rotation,  so  that  the  best  possible 
nse  may  be  made  of  the  grounds,  fives'  courts, 
swimming  bath,  and  other  facilities  with  which  the 
school    is   so  splendidly  equipped.      The  river  is 
dose     by,    and    available    after    school    and    on 
Saturday  morning.     The  whole  system  is  splen- 
didly organised.     Exercise  of  some  kind  is  made 
compulsory  for  every  boy.     There  is  a  wide  range 
of  dioice,  and  each  boy  chooses  at  the  beginning 
of    term    which    form   he    will    pursue.       Even 
bicycling    is    admitted    under    supervision    of    a 
insster.     This  system  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  model ; 
k  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  day-school  with  a 
fint-rate  equipment  to  give  City-bred  boys  almost, 
if  sot   quite,  as  good  a  chance  as  boys  get   at 
S^by  or  Eton.     Accordingly  St.  Paul's  has  been 
pratty  well  as  successful  in  athletics  as  in  scholar- 
shq».     There  was  an  Old  Pauline  in  each  of  the 
University  crews  the  year  before  last ;  the  Paulines 
hold  their  own  at  cricket  or  football  against  Bed- 
ford Grammar  School,  Dulwich,  and  Sherborne ; 
they  carry  off  more  than  their  share  of  the  prizes 
for  boxing  at  Aldershot,  and  their  general  physique 
and  bearing  is  most  highly  commended  by  Col. 
the  Hon.  John  Scott  Napier,   who  superintends 
sad  reports  on  the  public  school  competitions  at 
Aldershot. 

Mr.  Walker's  proposal  was  to  take  away  the 
Saturday  whole  holiday,  adding  two  extra  **  periods  " 
on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  by  way  of  compen- 


sation to  give  each  form  two  extra  periods,  ».^., 
three  periods  in  all,  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
for  physical  exercises.  During  each  period  of  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week  one -fifth  of  the  school 
was  to  be  playing  games  or  drilling  under  one  or 
more  of  the  masters. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  no  ground  could  stand  the 
constant  wear  of  games  all  day  long  and  every  day 
of  the  week ;  it  is  difficult  enough  under  metro- 
politan conditions  to  keep  turf  in  a  fit  state  to 
stand  play  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The 
proposal  meant,  therefore,  in  practice,  physical 
drill,  or,  to  give  it  the  technical  term,  **  supervised 
physical  exercise."  The  very  idea  of  it  is  repug- 
nant to  an  English  boy.  It  may  be  all  very  well 
for  German  or  French  boys,  who  are  organisable 
animals  and  more  submissive  to  machinery,  but 
the  English  boy,  when  he  takes  his  exercise,  likes 
to  be  his  own  master,  he  likes  to  do  it  con 
amore  and  throw  himself  into  it  with  zest  and 
animation.  Both  these  natural  boy  instincts  are 
blunted  and  coerced  by  "  supervised  physical 
instruction,"  and  thereby  the  very  object,  at  which 
that  physical  instruction  aims,  is  thwarted.  Nothing 
is  more  illuminative  in  this  respect  than  the  paper 
**  On  the  Measurement  of  Mental  Fatigue  in 
Germany,"  which  appears  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Board 
of  Education's  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects.  The  article  contains  the  results  of  three 
different  methods  which  were  applied  to  measure 
mental  fatigue.  The  results  in  each  case  go  to 
show  that  an  hour's  work  in  the  gymnasium, 
according  to  the  German  method,  is  almost  as 
fatiguing  to  the  mind  as  an  hour's  work  at  Latin 
or  mathematics.  Such  **  supervised  physical  in- 
struction "  affords  apparently  but  little  relief  to  the 
power  of  attention.  There  is  nothing  exhila- 
rating in  it,  it  is  not  sufficiently  free  and  spon- 
taneous, and  consequently  imparts  no  proper 
elasticity  to  the  mind.  Mosso  strongly  disapproves 
of  devoting  the  intervals  between  the  hours  of 
work  to  gymnastics  or  drill,  considering  that  **  such 
a  course  only  tends  to  further  wear  and  tear  of  the 
nervous  system."*  Thus  by  the  means  of  ergo- 
graphs  and  aesthesiometers  is  nature  justified  of 
her  instincts. 

The  scheme  of  physical  instruction  would  have 
defeated  its  own  object,  because  it  would  have 
made  the  games  a  matter  of  drill  and  school 
routine,  and  that  would  have  taken  all  the  heart 
out  of  them.  It  would  have  knocked  on  the  head 
all  match  arrangements  for  the  middle  week,  it 
would  have  seriously  impeded  the  matches  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  would  have  made  a  school 
crew  impossible,  and  put  an  end  once  and  for  all 
to  the  "  march  out "  of  the  cadet  corps,  the  rifle 
practice  of  the  shooting  eight,  and  the  whole  day 
natural  history  rambles,  of  which  St.  Paul's  School 
showed  such  admirable  results  at  the  Nature 
Study  Exhibition  two  years  ago.  With  these 
things  would  have  perished  not  a  little  of  that 
corporate  spirit  of  school  patriotism  which  is,  it  is 
true,  a  bye-product,   but   certainly   not  the  least 

1  Special  Kepcits,  vol.  ix.,  p.  587. 
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valuable  product,  of  the  school  athletics  and 
school  societies  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
English  education. 

The  school  work  on  Saturday  morning  would 
have  meant  an  addition  to  the  mental  work  of  the 
Pauline.  It  was  not  so  intended,  but  in  practice 
it  would  have  meant  another  evening's  homework, 
and  for  the  great  majority  of  boys  two  more  rail- 
way journeys.  Few  people,  beyond  those  who 
have  actual  experience  of  London  school  work, 
know  what  sheer  loss  of  time  those  train  journeys 
involve.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  as  things  are 
now,  for  boys  to  spend  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  a 
week  going  to  and  from  school.  All  this  time  is 
waste,  and  worse  than  waste.  I  imagine  that 
Mr.  Mosso's  ergograph  and  aesthesiometer  would 
prove  statistically  what  most  of  us  know  in  prac- 
tice, viz.,  that  an  hour  in  a  suburban  train  was 
about  as  fatiguing  to  the  mind  as  an  hour  in  a 
German  Turnhalle,  And  if  there  is  one  day  worse 
than  another,  it  is  Saturday :  in  the  early  after- 
noon it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fifteen  people 
travelling  in  one  compartment,  and  the  guard's 
van  as  congested  with  humanity  as  the  rest  of  the 
train.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  the  cleverest  and 
most  promising  boys  who  come  from  the  greatest 
distance,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  school. 
These  are  the  boys  who  would  suffer  most.  Any 
addition  to  the  travelling,  whether  on  tram  or 
train,  is  an  addition  to  the  tare,  to  the  dead-lift  or 
weight  which  has  to  be  carried  in  addition  to  the 
cargo.  It  was  Mr.  Walker  himself  who  introduced 
the  whole  day  holiday  at  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  where  similar  conditions  prevail,  and  no 
one  there  has  questioned  the  wisdom  of  his  action 
or  desired  to  revert  to  the  status  quo  ante. 

It  was  one  of  the  wise  sayings  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  London  that  the  main  business  of  education  is 
not  to  enable  people  to  get  on,  but  to  enable  them 
to  use  well  the  time  in  which  they  are  not  employed 
in  getting  on.  In  other  words,  the  real  test  of  our 
education  is  the  use  we  make  of  our  leisure.  Now, 
if  we  want  a  boy  to  learn  how  to  spend  money 
judiciously,  we  allow  him  some  money  to  spend  at 
his  own  discretion  within  certain  limits.  If  we 
want  to  make  citizens  worthy  of  votes,  we  give 
them  votes  and  make  them  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  their  privilege  as  voters.  In  the  same 
way,  if  boys  are  to  learn  how  to  make  right  use  of 
leisure,  they  must  have  a  certain  margin  of  leisure 
to  use.  It  is  possible,  indeed  certain,  that  many 
will  make  a  bad  use  of  their  leisure.  Some 
Paulines  may  lie  in  bed  on  Saturday  morning; 
other  people  abuse  their  leisure  by  digging  with 
toasting  forks  for  hidden  treasure.  But  the  remedy 
for  such  abuse  is  to  check  it  and  show  a  more 
excellent  way,  not  to  take  away  leisure  altogether : 
and  the  addition  of  Saturday  morning  school  would 
destroy  altogether  the  leisure  of  the  City  schoolboy. 
The  shadow  of  the  machine  would  be  over  his 
whole  life ;  his  real  self,  what  the  Latins  called 
his  ^^  genius,'*  would  have  no  chance.  It  would 
not  be  easy  for  him  in  term  time  to  fit  in  a  visit  to 
the  dentist,  the  tailor  or  the  hairdresser ;  much 
less  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  prosecute  a 


hobby  of  any  sort.  His  music,  his  natural  hirtorj 
his  live  pets,  his  carpentry  or  fretwork,  his  che» 
his  photography,  his  sketching,  his  microscopi 
his  collection  of  whatever  kind,  in  a  word,  all  tli 
little  pursuits  of  his  own  choice,  in  which  he  taki 
a  personal  pride,  which  show  his  real  spontanea 
self— all  these  activities  would  be  at  once  impossiW 
during  term  time,  and  with  them  would  go  tt 
freshness  of  mind  and  the  savour  of  personalit 
which  redeems  life  from  the  commonplace  at 
gives  to  all  the  activities  of  life  their  best  ai 
choicest  quality.  Variety  is  of  the  essence 
happiness  in  work.  With  a  free  Saturday  varie 
gets  a  chance,  without  it  none.  All  good  wckIc 
done  with  joy,  says  John  Ruskin,  and  through  infiui 
variation,  says  Darwin,  is  the  law  of  progress, 
is  an  easy  thing,  fatally  easy  to  men  of  organisu 
genius,  to  draw  out  and  enforce  a  plan  of  life  tbj 
will  prevent  all  wasting  and  concentrate  upon 
given  objective  all  the  powers  of  those  under  the 
control.  It  is  quite  possible  in  this  way  to  attai 
a  high  level  of  attainment  in  certain  specifie 
directions,  but  such  a  system  does  not  and  cannc 
produce  excellence,  and  the  best  work  in  scienc 
and  in  scholarship  is  done  by  minds  which  ha? 
spontaneous  impulse  and  have  learned  by  freedoi 
to  use  their  own  powers  in  the  work  of  construe 
tive  thought  and  research.  The  bow  that  I 
always  bent,  loses  its  spring  and  will  not  shoots 
far.  **  Work  and  make  music  "  was  the  principl 
of  Socrates.  "Work  and  make  encyclopaedias 
would  have  been  the  principle,  underlying  thoug 
unexpressed,  of  the  new  model  of  Thorough  at  S 
Paul's. 

It  is  quite  possible  in  education,  as  in  otb 
things,  to  make  an  end  of  the  means,  and  for  tl 
sake  of  education  to  lose  all  that  makes  educatic 
worth  having.  The  miser,  when  young,  desiri 
money  for  the  sake  of  the  comforts  which  it  w 
purchase  for  him  in  old  age ;  when  old  age  com 
he  foregoes  comtorts  still  that  he  may  add  to  h 
money  store ;  the  means  has  become  an  end 
itself,  the  primary  object  is  nullified  by  the  paraf 
tism  of  the  method  adopted  to  secure  it.  So  tl 
end  of  education  is  complete  manhood  and  woma 
hood,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  become  so  absorbs 
in  education  as  to  forget  the  end  thereof,  and'l 
over-education  to  produce  a  dwarfed  and  stund 
manhood  in  the  end.  And  this  is  bound  to  happ< 
if  education  leaves  no  scope  for  that  silent  but  a 
important  education  which  a  child  gives  to  itsel 
if  we  allow  the  activity  of  the  teacher  to  encroac 
unduly  upon  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil,  and  s 
absorb  the  pupil's  time  by  prescribed  routine  tbJ 
this  self-activity  gets  no  chance  for  developmen 
Oversoul  is  better  any  day  than  overdriving. 

This  leads  to  the  last  consideration.  A  grea 
deal  has  been  said  on  the  religious  aspect  of  th 
question  for  Jewish  boys.  St.  Paul's  has  soffl 
50-60  Jewish  boys.  To  these  the  choice  on  Saturda 
would  be  *' your  religion  or  your  work."  And: 
is  unfair  and  un-English  to  confront  a  boy  wit 
such  an  alternative  and  put  a  premium  on  apostas] 
If  there  are  to  be  classes  at  all  on  Saturday  men 
ing,  they  should  be  such  classes  as  can  easily  \ 


immd  without  interfering  with  the  regular  pro- 
Ignnime  of  study^ — shorthandi  drawing,  practical 
jarpentry  and  engineering,  bookkeeping  and  labo- 
■latory  work  in  physics  or  chemistry.  Such  is  the 
)ractice  already  at  University  College  School,  and 
I  is  free  for  a  parent  to  choose  at  the  beginning  of 
ibelerm  whether  he  wishes  his  son  to  attend  these 

es  or  not. 

Bat  hard  as  it  would  be  on  the  Jewish  boy,  it 

irouid   be   still    harder    for    the   others,  for    it    is 

cr   to   have   one   day  of  rest   in    seven,   even 

fh  it  involves  missing  lessons,  than  to  have  no 

bfof  rest  at  all.     And  that  is  what  it  would  mean 

rthe  Christian  boys  who  did  their  duty  both  by 

school  games  and  the  school  work.     After  a 

1  game  on  Saturday  afternoon,  it  is  not  possible 

I  do  justice  to  homework   m  the  evening.     The 

swork  for  Monday  would  be  inevitably  thrown 

no  Sunday.     The  problem  paper  of  the  boys 

I  the  mathematical  eighth,   the   English  essays 

I  classical  composition  of  the  boys  in  the  upper 

local  forms,  tasks  which  are  now  done,  or  could 

le  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morning, 

be  done  on  Sunday,  if  done  at  all,  and  the 

ifjfws  taking  a  second  religious  census  of  the 

rould  have  to  record  500  additional  vacant 

5s  in   the   London   places  of  worship.     The 

Paul's   boy  would  be  cut   off  from  reHgious 

ice  and  would  form   habits  of  n on* religious 

rvance.     Dean  Colet  would  hardly  approve  of 

The  beginning  of  the  week  determines  the 

racter  of    the   whole.     The    secularisation   of 

isif  means  the  secularisation  of  the  week,  just 

Mhe  consecration  of  Sunday  consecrates  the  six 

\i  of  work  that  follow.     But  the  observance  of 

iday  of  rest  is  not  founded  on  enactment  alone, 

Ltl  ii  founded  on  a  deep  necessity  of  human  life. 

is  observed   because   it    is   enacted,   but   it  is 

lied  because  it  is  necessary.     The  institution 

[the  day  of  rest  in  Babylonia  synchronises  with 

Eiostitulion  of  organised  work  among  mankind, 

Irest  was  enacted  in  the  interests  of  work  itself. 

ibe  greatest  of  all  machines  and  the  most 

re,  needs  to  be  wound  up,  so  that  he  returns 

Fwork  on  Monday  with  renewed  vigour  and 

tiler  spirits.    And  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 

makes    boys    stronger   and    healthier    and 

in   mind  will  ultimately  make  them    less 

or  less  efficient.     A  boy  may  learn  more 

jle  week  by  working  seven  days  instead  of 

jl  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  at  the  end  of  a 

he  mil  have  learned  more  by  working  seven 

a  week,  even    supposing  his   physique  does 

I  mccumb  beneath  the  strain,  and  at  the  end  of 

L)^ears  he  will  certainly  have  learned  less.     It  is 

fttic  ultimate  result  that  such  a  system  must  be 

he  decision  of  the  governing  body  of  St.  Paul's 
mject    the    proposed    scheme   is,    in   effect,   a 
jry  of  man  over  machinery.     The  machinery 
ducation  nowadays  is  making  ever  increasing 
mnds  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  child. 
i|p  subjects  of  instruction   are   more  numerous 
i  the  boy  is  subjected  to  periodic  examination 
from  the  day  he  leaves  the  nursery.     Even 


in  sports  there  is  as  much  organisation  as  there  is 
in  the  curriculum  of  study.  This  has  its  un- 
doubted benefit,  but  it  has  its  corresponding 
danger,  and  the  danger  is  that  real  spontaneous 
life  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  demand  of  educational 
machinery,  that  the  child  may  lose  its  individuality 
and  have  so  much  of  its  time  and  effort  mapped 
out  for  it  by  superior  powers  that  it  may  lose  from 
sheer  atrophy  the  power  of  mapping  out  its  own 
time  and  determining  the  object  of  its  own  efforts. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  the  old  Latin  poet 
described  as 

**  Propter  vitam  vivmdi  perdete  causas^*' 


THE    INSPECTION    OF    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS J 

By  An  Assistant- master. 

THE  march  of  events  in  secondary  education 
is  a  very  hurried  one.  On  the  administra- 
tive side  change  succeeds  change  with  a 
rapidity  which  some  of  us  fear  may  be  as 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  our  schools  as  was 
the  apathy  of  the  past  :  after  King  Log,  King 
Stork  !  And  at  the  same  time  professional  opinion, 
shy  and  conservative  though  it  be,  is  adapting 
itself  to  the  new  conditions  with  hardly  less  speed. 
**  It  would  be  desirable,"  said  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  1895,  **  *^i^*  f*^^  Inspector]  should 
also  be  present  at  the  teaching  of,  at  any  rate»  the 
principal  classes.  .  .  .  But  in  view  of  the 
disquiet  which  a  general  enforcement  of  such  a 
rule  might  at  first  excite,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  this  should  be  deemed  essential.'*  How 
completely  out  of  touch  the  words  are  with 
present  sentiment,  Last  year,  the  third  year  of 
the  working  of  the  Act  of  1899,  no  less  than  ninety- 
five  schools  underwent  a  complete  inspection  under 
Clause  3  of  that  Act;  and  we  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  **  the  rumble  of  a  distant  drum/"  beaten  by 
a  disquieted  malcontent. 

The  Commissioners  and  their  witnesses  recog- 
nised two  types  of  inspection,  which  they 
distinguished  as  **  ofticial  "  and  **  educational." 
With  the  first  we  have  here  little  concern,  though  i 
at  one  point  it  touches,  or  ought  to  touch,  assis- 
tant-masters very  nearly.  No  doubt  the  adminis- 
trative inspector,  in  all  cases  be  it  remembered 
an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  inquires  into 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  staff.  These  are  always 
insufficient,  and  for  that  reason,  we  suppose,  the 
information  obtained  is  discreetly  pigeon-holed  at 
South  Kensington,  and  no  more  said.  But  it  is 
surely  the  plain  duty  of  an  Inspector  to  give  the  i 
facts  at  least  so  much  publicity  as  his  report 
affords.  We  very  well  remember  the  commotion 
which  ensued  in  a  provincial  town  on  the  pubHca- 
tion  of  an  official  statement  that  £^0  a  year  "  was 
not  an  adequate  salary  either  for  a  man  or  for  a 
woman," 

Of  educational  inspection,  again,  there  are  two 

J  [An  article  on  inspection  from  iHc  pointof  view  of  a  headmaster  appeared 
in  out  l*cc«mlwr,  iQctT^  nunib«r.  Ati  iRipeclar  %»rilU  w«  bofief  deal  with  the 
»ubject  n«xt  month.— EoisJ 
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kinds.  As  at  present  conducted  by  the  officers  of 
many  local  authorities,  its  object  is  to  secure  that 
grants  of  public  money  are  not  wasted  through 
ineptitude  or  inefficiency.  No  attempt  is,  as  a 
rule^  made  to  examine  into  the  work  of  individual 
teachers.  If  it  appears  that  the  school  in  question 
is  endeavouring,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success,  to  meet  local  needs,  the  purpose  of  the 
inspection  is  generally  held  to  be  satisfied.  Many 
teachers  are  of  opinion  that  inspection  should 
never  be  stretched  to  cover  more  than  this.  In 
Thring's  words,  "the  sole  business  ol  Govern- 
ment is  to  pass  a  school,  first,  as  having  efficient 
machinery  for  the  work  it  professes  to  do ;  secondly, 
as  doing  that  work  on  the  average  success- 
fully." It  is  easy  to  understand,  and  indeed  to 
sympathise  with  the  objectors.  An  inspection 
which  subjects  curriculum,  time  table,  teaching 
m.ethods  and  efficiency,  to  a  searching  review,  may 
be  as  powerful  for  evil  as  for  good.  It  may  destroy 
the  teacher's  originality ;  it  may  sap  his  sense  of 
responsibility ;  it  may  end  by  making  us  all  the 
mere  tools  and  instruments  which,  pace  Mr.  Page, 
assistant-masters  are  as  yet  far  from  becoming. 
Yet  equally  certain  are  we  that  to  the  acting 
teacher  an  incomplete  or  superficial  inspection  is 
not  worth  a  rap.  To  be  of  assistance  to  us  our 
inspection  must  be  complete,  and  must  be 
thorough  ;  and  the  inspectors  must  be  carefully 
chosen.  Of  amateurs  we  have  plenty.  Even  the 
Man  in  the  Street  is  an  educational  expert  in  his 
own  eyes,  for  he  once  suffered  sub  ferula  Orbili,  and 
has  the  jargon  of  the  schools.  But  advice  tendered 
from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  will  have  to  be  followed  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
useful. 

Inspection,  then,  must  be  complete.  Regard 
must  be  had  to  all  the  problems  with  which  each 
master  is  faced,  and  to  all  those  working  com- 
promises of  which  a  school  time-table  is  a  symbol. 
Of  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  external  authority 
when  it  concerns  itself  with  a  single  branch  of  the 
curriculum,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, Mr.  Headlam's  recent  **  Report  on  the 
Teaching  of  Literary  Subjects  in  Schools  "  furnishes 
conclusive  evidence.  While  the  example  of  an 
unreformed  South  Kensington  remains  the  orthodox 
precedent  in  this  direction,  we  may  put  aside  as 
impossible  of  realisation  the  notion  that  education 
is  a  process  of  harmonious  development.  Yet 
the  general  level  of  education  can  no  more  be 
raised  by  laying  all  the  emphasis  on  single  subjects 
than  a  boy's  bodily  health  can  be  improved  by 
making  him  carry  weights  on  his  left  shoulder. 

The  Inspector  must  be  carefully  chosen.  Long 
and  successful  experience  alone  can  give  authority 
to  his  judgments.  They  say  that  after  ten  or 
fifteen  years  of  general  practice  a  doctor  may  set 
up  as  a  consultant.  An  equally  long  apprentice- 
ship to  school  work  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
demand  of  our  would-be  educational  adviser. 
Inspection,  we  are  told,  **  is  a  trade  to  be  learnt, 
like  other  trades,"  and  the  implied  inference  is  that 
the  pupil  must  begin  early.  If  we  merely  want 
criticism  the  statement  may  pass.     One  can  be  a 


good  judge  of  pictures  without  knowing  1 
hold  a  brush.  But  such  a  critic  may  not  p 
to  give  instruction  in  the  technical  details  of 
Moreover,  inspection  as  a  **  trade  "  would 
best  parasitic ;  rather  ought  we  to  regard  it 
department  of  our  profession,  and  to  enc 
the  transfer  of  teachers  to  the  inspectoral 
even  of  inspectors  to  the  master's  desk.  Tl 
might  well  swing  both  ways. 

With  what  powers  should  an  Inspec 
armed  ?  The  question  is  difficult,  but 
Society,  whose  servant  he  is,  dictates 
schoolmaster  what  subjects  he  will  teac 
within  the  limits  of  the  curriculum  he  al 
and  ought  to  be,  responsible.  There  is  a  < 
which  was  realised  under  many  of  tl 
School  Boards,  that  between  the  teacher  i 
Authority  employing  him  a  second  mastc 
intervene — the  Inspector.  A  sentence  in  th 
Board  of  Education  Report  illustrates  the 
**  No  Inspector  would  think  of  pushing 
forward  if  he  had  not  properly  assimilat 
year's  work."  The  author  of  that  rema 
strayed  beyond  his  province.  Divide  respon: 
efficiency  is  at  once  impaired :  remove  re 
bility,  and  with  it  there  goes  one  of  the  few  i 
which  still  induce  able  men  to  become 
masters.  Therefore,  the  Inspector 
recommend  and  report,  but  should  not  be  { 
to  intervene  directly  in  the  internal  aflairs 
school. 

Now  that  we  have  appointed  our  Inspec 
will,  perhaps,  out  of  gratitude  allow  us  to  gi 
a  few  hints  for  his  future  conduct.  He  ms 
ask  us  in  what  way  he  can  be  most  helpfu 
he  comes  into  our  class-room.  In  the  first 
let  him  resist  that  inclination  to  magnify  th 
details,  the  anise  and  cumin,  which  is  the  be 
temptation  of  his  office,  if  one  may  judge 
frequency  with  which  it  is  succumbed  t( 
cause  a  desk  is  not  straight  or  a  window  not  < 
does  not  follow  that  a  spirit  of  untidiness  pi 
the  class,  or  that  the  ventilation  is  g( 
neglected.  There  was  once  an  InspecK 
came  to  see  a  new  laboratory,  which  the 
had  designed  and  fitted  up  with  elaborat 
and  all  he  said  was,  **  Some  of  those  boyj 
wash  their  hands " ;  and  again,  **  That  u 
clean."  In  the  next  place,  it  is  as  well  t 
interest  in  the  business  which  is  towarc 
though  one  cannot  feel  it.  The  first  tii 
present  writer  was  inspected  he  had  to 
strate  Euclid  I.  44,  while  the  Inspector  wa 
and  down  examining  the  photographs  whic 
on  the  wall  behind  the  class. 

On  methods,  modern  and  other,  the  laj 
has  fortunately  not  been  said ;  and  tl 
attempts  to  dictate  the  way  in  which  a 
should  be  treated  are  to  be  deprecated.  S 
if  the  teacher  knows  his  method  and  is  j 
fully  following  it.  In  a  certain  school 
present  time  the  modern-language  teacher, 
many  years  taught  well,  though  after 
fashion,  now  takes  the  field  with  an  arm 
Lauttafeln    and    Bildertafeln,  and    with    dij 
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results,  in  consequence  of  a  youthful  inspector's 
iDterference.  One  wonders  what  the  gentlemen 
fooki  have  said  to  Bowen*s  famous  lesson  in 
Fnoch  prose,  which  began  with  a  list  of  the 
English  archbishops  and  ended  with  the  mouths 
i  the  Nile.  Unhappily  our  Inspectors  are  not 
Iftdy  to  meet  many  Bo  wens  in  their  peregrina- 
tkns,  but  most  of  us  go  about  our  business  in  our 
own  way,  and  our  **  bent  was  taken  long  ago." 
Of  our  methods  we  can  truthfully  say,  with  the 
old  stage-driver,  that  when  there  is  a  breakdown 
we  know  where  we  are ;  but  if,  in  our  age,  we  are 
ibrced  to  essay  new  modes  of  locomotion,  there 
will  be  many  breakdowns,  and  Heaven  only  knows 
where  we  shall  be  ! 

lo  teaching,  more  perhaps  than  in  anything  else, 
ikdsta  make  all  the  difference.  The  human  boy, 
the  exigencies  of  time  tables,  the  freaks  of 
oamining  bodies,  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
case  grievous  rents  in  pedagogic  theories.  More- 
wt,\n  the  round  of  the  curriculum  most  of  us  are 
coipelled  to  the  variety  of  Dryden's  Buckingham  ; 
wiire  not  specialists  with  a  single  rdle.  Criticism 
Ml  suggestion  which  does  not  take  account  of  all 
fcparts  we  play  and  of  the  limits  of  the  stage  is 
pnfcstined  to  miss  its  mark.  **  Censure  us  in  your 
wrfom,"  therefore,  Mr.  Inspector,  **  and  awake 
licensure  that  you  may  the  better  judge,**  but 
aeier  pass  sentence  without  giving  an  opportunity 
fcri  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  No  teacher 
Wh  his  salt  resents  the  question,  **  Why  did  you 
fcso  and  so  ?  "  And  then,  the  motion  heard,  if 
topdemn  you  must,  indicate  the  way  to  better 
tegs,  and  go  out  of  your  way — you  will  not  have 
t»  go  far — to  find  something  you  can  praise.  One 
^fa&s  for  your  benefit  Punch's  lines  to  Carlyle : 

Wicked  though  the  world  may  be  ! 

Don*t  regard  us  very  sadly  ; 
Teach  us  better,  Mr.  C, 

If  you  find  us  doing  badly. 

One  other  question  remains  before  we  come  to 
fc  report,  without  some  discussion  of  which  an 
•tide  on  inspection  from  the  assistant-master's 
lit  of  view  would  indeed  be  incomplete.  The 
/Qttcrian  position  of  head,  assistant,  and  inspector 
**new  and  delicate  one.  Our  friends  on  the 
wry  wing  of  the  profession  now  and  again  re- 
•i*  **  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  establish- 
•■tof  a  professional  code  of  honour."  It  has; 
^ unluckily,  codes  of  honour  come  not  by  resolu- 
*ttL  An  Inspector  who  does  his  duty  in  pointing 
^  defects  will  need  all  his  tact  if  he  is  not  to 

1  appear  as  a  maker  of  mischief  between  the  head- 
•^ter  and  his  colleagues.  If  the  defects  are 
•^ions  enough  to  require  mention  in  the  report,  he 
'ffl  probably  be  well  advised  to  let  that  mention 
*fce.  In  other  cases  a  safe  rule  would  be  to 
•Aft  no  comment  to  the  headmaster  of  which 
^ttsistant-master  affected  had  not  been  informed. 
«  *ould  be  no  part  of  an  official  Inspector's  duty 
J^jivc  testimonials  or  to  recommend  candidates 
"factual  or  prospective  vacancies.  Probably 
■<«  of  the  inspecting  bodies  have  a  rule  forbidding 


this  practice:  if  so,  it  is  occasionally  broken. 
Some  day  good  assistant-masters  will  be  as  rare  as 
good  football-players, — at  present  everybody  knows 
they  are  as  plentiful  as  rabbits — and  when  that 
time  comes,  Inspectors  who  break  this  rule  will 
carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed  the  entrepreneur  of  a  League  team  does 
now. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
has  told  us  that  **  free  conference  between  the 
inspectors  and  teachers  ....  is  the  best 
form  of  inspection."  The  remark  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  Report.  Many  hints,  and  even 
corrections,  which  would  appear  formidable  in 
a  written  document  assume  their  proper  propor- 
tions when  given  conversationally.  If  the  Inspector 
lays  his  conclusions  before  the  staff,  jointly  and 
severally,  in  this  way  he  will  help  them  more  than 
many  blue-books  can.  But  there  are  two  other 
parties  to  the  case — the  governors  of  the  school 
and  the  local  public.  By  the  former  a  detailed 
and  necessarily  somewhat  technical  statement 
is  required.  The  latter  want  a  resume  couched  in 
untechnical  language  and  without  details,  or  they 
will  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  The  practice 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  therefore,  in  making 
only  one  report  and  insisting  on  the  publication  of 
all  or  nothing  seems  to  the  present  writer  a  mis- 
taken one.  Moreover,  in  whatever  form  the  report 
be  cast,  the  assistant-masters  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  At  many  schools  it 
is  the  custom  to  read  it  at  a  masters*  meeting; 
but  in  some,  the  headmaster  withholds  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  confidential  document. 

In  spite  of  occasional  hesitations  and  a  doubter 
here  and  there,  the  thought  of  inspection  is  not 
unwelcome  to  assistant-masters.  In  Homer's 
battles  the  heroes  reap  the  glory,  and  of  the 
common  soldiers  we  catch  only  glimpses.  So  for 
too  long  has  it  fared  with  us.  For  the  most  part 
we  lead  obscure  lives  in  none  too  well-lighted 
class-rooms,  gaining  a  fleeting  recognition  upon 
Founder's  day,  and  thereafter  retiring  for  another 
year  into  seclusion.  It  is  time  the  doors  of  the 
house  stood  open — time  that  we  were  acknowledged 
by  authority  as  something  more  than  the  servants 
of  a  servant.  The  doors  are  open,  and  the 
acknowledgment  is  gained,  when  we  come  face  to 
face  with  the  Inspector. 


The  Church  of  SL  Mary  the  Virgin^  Oxford^  in  its  Relation 
to  some  Famous  Events  of  English  History.  By  H.  L. 
Thompson,  viii.  +  196  pp.  (Constable.)  3J.  6t/.  net. — The 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  here  publishes  seven  **serraons"  or 
historical  lectures,  six  of  which  were  delivered  in  that  church 
before  the  University  or  City  authorities.  Together  with  the 
introduction,  which  supplies  some  necessary  preliminary  infor- 
mation, they  make  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  little  book. 
The  antiquity  of  the  city,  the  coming  of  the  friais,  John  Wyclif, 
the  Oxford  Martyrs,  Amy  Kobsart,  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  but 
some  of  the  subjects  which  are  vividly  brought  before  us  in 
these  discussions.  It  is  a  book  good  to  read  both  for  teachers 
and  pupils. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH    IN 
SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A. 
Clifton  College. 

III. — Suggestions  for  an  English  Course. 

LAST  iTKHith  the  chief  examinations  in  the 
English  language  and  literature  provided  for 
secondary  schools  by  external  authorities 
were  passed  in  review.  It  was,  I  think,  obvious 
that,  whatever  the  merits  or  defects  of  those 
examinations  may  be,  they  do  not  furnish  us  with 
all  that  we  want  if  English  is  to  be  made  a  real 
training ;  nor  is  it  to  examining  bodies  that  we 
must  chiefly  look  to  initiate  reform.  If  examining 
bodies  are  to  help  us,  I  think  it  will  be  mainly  by 
raising  the  standard  of  the  English  required  in  all 
examinations,  and  not  merely  in  examinations  on 
one  set  of  subjects.  A  stringent  **  marking  down  " 
of  mis-spelt  and  ill-expressed  answers  would  un- 
doubtedly have  a  good  effect. 

But  the  first  and  most  essential  desideratum  is 
the  adoption  of  a  higher  English  standard  by 
schoolmasters  themselves.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Circular  of  the  Assistant- Masters'  Association 
the  editor  apologises  for  having  stated  that  '*  the 
Senior  Physics  Master  at  Bedford  Grammar  School 
was  vacant."  Some  apology  to  the  gentleman  in 
question  certainly  seemed  desirable.  But  the  next 
sentence  shows  that  this  was  not  the  apology  the 
editor  intended  to  make.  For  he  proceeds :  **  It 
should  have  been  Bradford  Grammar  School.*' 
This  specimen  of  EngHsh,  which  could  unfortu- 
nately be  paralleled  from  other  pages  of  the  same 
journal,  is  only  too  typical  of  the  laxity  which 
many  of  us  allow  ourselves  in  the  use  of  our  lan- 
guage. If  such  is  our  own  standard,  can  we 
expect  a  higher  from  our  pupils  ?  Indolence 
tempts  us  all  to  employ  slang,  or  slovenly  con- 
structions, or  abbreviations ;  some  of  us  use  these 
things  from  an  idea  that  it  is  easier  to  get  in  touch 
with  boys  if  their  own  methods  of  speech  are 
adopted.  We  shall  resist  such  temptations  if  we 
remember  that  every  school  lesson,  whatever  its 
subject,  in  which  English  is  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  teacher  and  pupil,  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  be  a  lesson  in  English.  In  this 
connection  I  may  quote  from  an  unpublished  letter 
of  the  late  Prof.  Withers :  **  The  English  compo- 
sition should  only  be  the  formal  and  deliberate 
practice,  for  its  own  sake,  of  an  art  which  is  being 
used  for  other  reasons  every  moment  of  the  week. 
The  trouble  at  present  is  that  the  English  theme  is  form 
without  matter,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  is  apt 
to  he  matter  without  form,'' 

But  how  can  the  hours  definitely  assigned  to  the 
study  of  English  be  best  employed  ?  That  is  the 
question  I  propose  to  answer  briefly  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  paper. 

L     Elementary  Stage  (Age,  9-12).     In  gram- 
mar, the  parts  of  speech  will  be  studied  and  analy- 
sis of  simple  sentences  will  be  taught. 
Practice  in  composition  should  be  of  three  kinds  : 


(i)  reproduction  of  a  passage  read  aloud  by  tli« 
teacher,  or  of  an  episode  in  the  history  lessoiL 
(2)  a  simple  description^  e,g,^  a  walk,  a  game,  4 
building,  an  easy  scientific  experiment;  (3)  itik 
invention  of  sentences  into  which  a  particular  w<» 
is  to  be  introduced,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  tia 
pupil's  vocabulary,  and  teaching  him  the  corroc 
use  of  words. 

In  reading,  though  the  range  of  books  availabi 
is  more  limited  than  at  later  stages,  there  is  ik 
reason  to  be  content  with  anything  below  the  best 
There  are  fairy  tales,  and  ballads,  and  simplifiec 
versions  of  the  old  heroic  epics,  and  translations  d 
Plutarch's  Lives;  there  are  the  novels  of  Sii 
Walter  Scott ;  and  there  are  several  excellent 
readers  suitable  for  this  and  the  earlier  part  of  thfl 
next  stage,  such  as  **  The  Temple  Readers^ 
(Horace  Marshall  and  Son).  '*  In  the  World  4 
Books  "  (Edward  Arnold).  Indeed  the  difficulftl 
of  finding  suitable  books,  well  printed  and  w«S| 
illustrated,  which  was  a  real  one  twenty  years  ag^ 
has  disappeared,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  usii|| 
anything  that  is  not  good  literature.  -^ 

II.  Intermediate  Stage  (Age  12-16).-— Exer- 
cises in  the  analysis  of  compound  sentences.  PraOi 
tice  in  the  correction  of  sentences  containing  erroB 
of  speech.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  words,  espl|j 
cially  distinguishing  words  that  may  wrongly  l| 
regarded  as  mere  synonyms.  ;i 

Composition  should  include  (i)  Reproduction,  9i 
in  the  earlier  stage,  but  widened  to  embrace  tfai 
summarising  and  re-presentation  of  any  clail 
lesson.  The  pupil  is  not  asked  to  supply  matcri4 
but  he  is  encouraged  to  arrange  his  material  1^ 
some  extent  for  himself,  and  to  choose  for  himsel 
between  the  more  important  and  the  less  impoD! 
tant ;  (2)  Pr^is-writing ;  (3)  Original  themes  <t^ 
some  subject  suggested  by  the  literature  or  histoc| 
read  in  form,  and  for  which  the  books  read  mqf 
to  some  extent  supply  guidance  and,  if  possible,! 
model.  J 

For  reading  we  have  at  this  stage  the  historiai 
plays  and  comedies  of  Shakespeare  commonly  red! 
in  schools  ;  such  great  historical  novels  as  **  Wc<^ 
ward  Ho !  "  *'  Esmond,"  "  The  Tale  of  Tm 
Cities,"  *•  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  besi*! 
Sir  W.  Scott ;  Prescott's  "  Conquest  of  Mexiott 
and  **  Conquest  of  Peru  "  ;  the  narratives  of  th 
great  explorers  ;  Macaulay's  essays  and  the  essajl 
of  Addison,  Steele,  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  LaiM 
and  De  Quincey ;  Pope's  "Iliad,"  Tennyson^ 
poems,  Hales's  admirable  collection  of  **  Longtt 
English  Poems,"  and  Palgrave's  '*  Golden  Trci* 
sury."  If  the  reading  is  to  be  a  real  pleasurett 
the  pupil,  and  to  encourage  a  taste  for  literature 
it  must  not  be  taken  in  very  small  doses.  Th 
influence  of  methods  more  appropriate  to  the  stud(| 
of  Latin  and  Greek  has  probably  been  unfortunaft 
in  this  respect,  and  the  influence  of  annotati^ 
editions  has  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Abo^ 
all  the  influence  of  examinations  has  fixed  tb 
attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  upon  minute  point 
often  to  the  neglect  of  larger  and  more  fruitfc 
questions.  1  cannot,  therefore,  insist  too  strong 
that,  even  if  the  necessities  of  examination  comp 
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the  study  of  one  book  in  the  minuter  fashion,  there 
sbodd  he  other  reading  undertaken  on  a  different 
Kale  and  in  a  different  spirit. 

Some  schoolmasters  will  perhaps  find  a  serious 
objection  to  this  counsel  in  the  difficulty  of  testing 
whether  a  book  read  rapidly  has  been  read  with 
atteotion  and  profit.  Mr.  John  Morley  once  said 
that  he  found  it  a  good  plan,  before  reading  a  book, 
to  make  a  list  of  the  questions  to  which  he  expected 
the  book  to  give  an  answer.  No  boy  has  the  know- 
ledge or  experience  requisite  for  making  such  a 
list  But  if  the  schoolmaster  read  the  book  first 
and  put  the  questions  into  the  boy's  head  the  read- 
ing might  be  more  fruitful  than  it  commonly  is. 
A  preliminary  talk  about  a  book  set  for  a  holiday 
ta^  might  make  all  the  difference  to  a  boy's  atti- 
tude in  reading  it,  and  by  consequence  all  the 
difeence  to  his  intellectual  profit.  Another  mode 
«f  testing  what  has  been  absorbed  from  a  book 
wd  in  this  manner  is  to  use  it  as  material  for 
tsays.  If  pains  are  taken  to  set  the  themes  in 
idinice — and  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  announce 
4i  subjects  for  the  whole  term  at  the  very  begin - 
ii^— a  certain  amount  of  guidance  in  reading  will 
kldirectly  supplied  in  this  way. 

ni.  Advanced  Stage  (Age,  16-19).  English 
CQ^iosition  of  a  more  ambitious  nature  can  now 
heattempted,  but  it  will  be  easier  to  maintain  a 
%h  standard  for  essays  if  we  do  not  set  them  too 
iqnently.  (i)  Reproduction  should  still  be  given 
occasionally.  We  may  now  choose  examples  from 
tk  great  statesmen  and  orators.  The  reproduc- 
&B  of  an  argument  from  a  speech  of  Burke  or 
Pitt  is  an  admirable  lesson  in  reasoning  as  well  as 
■  English  composition.  (2)  Precis- writing,  care 
keing  taken  to  find  an  example  of  some  educational 
nhe  in  itself,  e,g.,  the  newspaper  summary  of  a 
Ito-book  or  of  a  debate  in  Parliament.  (3)  Original 
tatp  should,  even  at  this  stage,  seldom  be  upon 
mract  subjects  with  very  wide  limits.  Whether 
the  theme  is  historical,  ethical  or  literary,  it  will 
often  be  a  good  plan  to  let  it  involve  a  comparison 
tf  aome  kind  which  the  pupil  will  not  find  worked 
^m  a  book  but  is  obliged  to  develop  for  him 

The  literature  read  at  this  stage  may  include 

fc" Canterbury  Tales,*'  the  **  Faery  Queen,"  the 

M  Shakespearean   tragedies,  Milton,   Dryden, 

Hpe,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tenny- 

i^Browning;  the  great  English  essayists  from 

teen     downwards ;    Carlyle*s     **  Heroes "    and 

"IW  and  Present "  ;  Ruskin*s  "  Seven  Lamps,'* 

"Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  and  **  Sesame  and  Lilies.'* 

Soae  of  the  monographs  in  the  English  Men  of 

Utters  Series  {e,g,j  Myers's  "  Wordsworth  '*  and 

Sr  Leslie  Stephen's  "Johnson  ")  are  literature  in 

tkenselves,  and  will  serve  excellently  for  reading. 

Ttastudy  of  the  history  of  English  literature  will 

ttnlly  have  been  begun  in  Stage  IL  in  connec- 

'Mwith  the  reading.      It  should  be  conducted 

illy  by  lectures,  not  by  handbooks,  and  should 

^  confined    to    the    greatest    names.     Stopford 

heoke's   "  Primer,"  and  Dowden's  *'  Primer   of 

Wsespeare,"  may  usefully  be  put  into  the  student's 

'sods  m  the  third  stage. 


In  all  these  stages  reading  aloud  should  be  prac- 
tised. Many  difficulties,  unnecessarily  explained 
in  the  ordinary  annotated  editions,  disappear  when 
a  passage  is  read  aloud.  The  study  of  metre 
should  begin  in  the  second  stage,  or  even  in  the 
first.  Reading  aloud  will  remove  many  metrical 
difficulties.  Dr.  Mayor's  new  **  Handbook  of 
English  Metres  "  (Cambridge  Press)  will  be  found 
useful  by  teachers.  Occasional  practice  in  English 
verse  is  an  excellent  exercise,  and  may  give,  with 
less  expenditure  of  time,  some  of  the  training 
hitherto  given  by  Latin  verse  composition. 

Such  a  course  as  is  here  sketched  out  may  pos- 
sibly not  bring  results  that  would  be  easily  and 
accurately  estimated  by  any  of  our  existing  exami- 
nations. Intelligent  and  sympathetic  inspection, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  would  be  more  likely  to 
gauge  the  extent  of  the  progress  made.  But  if 
examinations  in  prepared  books  are  a  necessity,  it  is 
still  possible,  perhaps,  to  construct  papers  that  will 
encourage  teaching  upon  the  right  lines.  I  will 
set  down,  in  conclusion,  some  of  the  questions  1 
have  found  it  advantageous  to  bear  in  mind  both 
in  teaching  and  in  examining  :  **  How  far  has  the 
student  a  clear  picture  in  his  mind  of  the  scenes 
described,  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  sequence  and 
connection  of  events,  a  clear  idea  of  the  writer's 
contribution  to  thought,  of  the  ways  in  which  his 
work  should  widen  our  sympathies,  enlarge  our 
mental  horizon  ?  Has  he  observed  how  the  writer's 
work  is  conditioned  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  training  ? 
Are  the  characters  of  the  book  real  to  him  ?  In 
poetry  does  the  rhythm  mean  anything  to  him  ? 
In  prose,  the  structure  and  balance  of  sentences  ? 
Does  he  appreciate  the  language  at  all — the  reason 
for  the  choice  of  one  word  and  the  rejection  of 
another  ?  Has  he  any  conception  of  the  difference 
between  the  aims  of  poetry  and  prose  ?  Does  he 
understand  how  far  and  why  the  vocabulary  of  the 
two  should  differ  ?  " 

I  make  these  suggestions  in  all  diffidence,  con- 
scious that  they  go  a  very  little  way,  that  the  best 
methods  in  this  subject  are  still  to  seek,  and  that 
no  one  method  is  best  for  all  teachers ;  yet  con- 
fident that,  as  an  educational  instrument,  the 
English  language  and  literature  deserve,  and  will 
richly  repay,  greater  attention  than  they  have  yet 
received. 


T/ig  King's  English  and  how  to  write  it.  By  J.  Bygott 
and  A.J.  L.  Jones,  x.  +  242  pp.  (Jarrold.)  \s,  6</.— **  It  is 
a  20th  century  book,  by  20ih  century  men,  for  20th  century 
readers'*  {set  the  preface).  The  subjects  dealt  with  include 
essay  writing,  prUis  writing,  and  paraphrasing,  and  one  chapter 
is  headed  "  Hints  as  to  a  Course  of  Reading.**  The  book  is 
not  an  elementary  one  ;  it  is  intended  to  afford  a  complete  pre- 
paration for  Civil  Service  examinations,  London  matriculation, 
&c.  Candidates  for  such  examinations  will  find  in  it  many 
valuable  helps  and  suggestions,  as,  for  instance,  the  outline 
and  model  essays,  and  the  solutions  of /r/r/V  papers. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    HYGIENE    IN 
SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  Thornton,  M.A.(Lood.) 
Headmaster  of  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Bolton. 

THE  petition  to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
other  central  educational  authorities  which 
is  being  promoted  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  is, 
I  believe,  likely  to  be  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  medical  practitioners  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
demands  the  serious  attention  of  all  teachers.  It 
is  a  petition  which  virtually  asks  that  instruction 
in  hygiene,  or  the  laws  of  health,  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  all  primary  schools,  and  that  its 
study  should  be  encouraged  in  all  secondary 
schools.  Such  a  demand  raises  a  number  of  im- 
portant and  interesting  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  hygiene.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  body  of  principles  or  rules  designed  for  the 
promotion  and  preservation  of  health.  It  will, 
therefore,  in  school  include  a  simple  treatment  of 
air,  food,  drink,  heating,  ligliting,  exercise,  clothing 
and  habits.  It  thus  implies  some  knowledge  of 
the  construction  and  functions  of  the  body,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food  and  drink  ;  in  other  words  some  acquaint- 
ance with  physiology  and  certain  special  parts  of 
chemistry  and  physics.  It  would  be  of  little  use 
to  lay  down  laws  of  healthful  living  without  giving 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  human  machine 
that  is  to  be  regulated  by  these  laws.  Only  by 
such  knowledge  can  scholars  be  led  to  what  the 
petitioners  desire — **  to  appreciate  at  their  true 
value  healthful  bodily  conditions  as  regards  clean- 
liness, pure  air,  food,  drink,  &c." 

The  next  question  that  arises  is :  '*  What  are 
the  claims  of  this  subject  to  a  place  in  the  school 
curriculum  ?'* — a  curriculum  that  already  is  be- 
lieved to  be  so  crowded  as  to  demand  all  the  time 
given  to  school  life.  It  can  hardly  be  urged  on 
behalf  of  hygiene  that  it  is  a  subject  that  provides 
a  specially  valuable  kind  of  mental  training,  that 
it  is  specially  a  faculty- developing  study  like  litera- 
ture or  mathematics.  If  the  claims  of  hygiene  to 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  are  to  be  admitted,  it 
must  be  then  rather  because  of  its  importance  as 
information  ;  its  practical  utility  must  be  so  great 
that  time  must  be  found  to  teach  it.  (I  do  not 
intend  to  imply  that  this  two-fold  division  of  the 
subjects  in  a  school  curriculum  makes  them  mu- 
tually exclusive,  as  will  shortly  be  seen.)  Now 
health  or  physical  well-being  is  so  important,  not 
only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  nation,  that  any- 
thing which  promotes  this  must  receive  due  atten- 
tion, particularly  if  there  be  hostile  forces  at  work 
which  can  be  destroyed  or  checked.  The  petition 
calls  attention  to  **  the  serious  physical  and  moral 
conditions  of  degeneracy  and  disease  resulting  from 
the  neglect  and  infraction  of  the  elementary  laws 
of  hygiene, "  This  testimony  of  the  highest  medical 


authorities  concerning  the  dire  effects  of  igr 
and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health  cannot  b 
said  by  the  mere  lay  reader.  But  he  can 
see  that  though  the  mens  sana  is,  without 
of  the  highest  importance,  its  value  to  th 
vidual  and  the  state  is  greatly  diminished 
the  corpus  sannm  accompanies  it.  Now 
hardly  be  disputed  that  the  tendency  of 
better  knowledge  would  be  to  diminish  thes* 
Of  a  hundred  children  taught  the  most  im] 
facts  about  the  structure  and  working  of  th 
and  the  means  of  preserving  it  in  vigoi 
health,  and  a  himdred  others  left  without  si 
struction,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  t! 
hundred  will  enjoy  a  more  robust  and  Ion] 
than  the  second  hundred,  and  that  they  \ 
more  useful  members  of  society. 

While  urging  the  great  practical  uti 
hygiene  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that 
no  value  as  mental  training.  For  it  will  b€ 
that  the  subject  as  described  above  is  one 
excites  the  interest  of  a  large  proportion  of 
and  interest  of  such  a  nature  as  induces  eff( 
stimulates  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
parts  of  the  subject,  indeed,  may  really  be 
as  an  investigation.  Pupils  themselves  a 
the  normal  rate  of  breathing,  the  increase 
rate  after  a  quick  walk  and  after  a  run.  Th 
be  led  to  discover  the  chemical  changes  t 
undergoes  in  respiration  and  the  increased 
of  carbon  dioxide  after  exertion ;  and  with 
guidance  they  may  find  out  the  nature 
process  which  leads  to  alternate  expansio 
contractions  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  take  note  of  an  ob 
that  is  likely  to  be  made  by  some  paren 
teachers.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  hygiene  i 
some  knowledge  of  physiology,  it  should  m 
a  place  in  the  curriculum,  as  physiology  is 
suitable  subject  for  school  study  on  moral  gi 
In  reply,  it  may  be  admitted  that  certain  p 
physiology  are  not  suitable  for  boys  and  gii 
these  are  just  the  parts  that  need  not  be 
in  such  teaching  as  is  required.  The  i 
teaching  can  be  given  without  any  referc 
functions  to  which  it  is  inadvisable  to  draw 
tion,  and  without,  as  the  petition  says,  **  dev( 
any  tendency  to  dwell  upon  what  is  unwhole: 
Moreover,  the  eager  desire  of  most  chile 
know  something  about  their  own  bodies  had 
be  satisfied  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  t( 
Such  a  teacher  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  | 
of  many  vulgar  and  harmful  notions  and  to  pi 
a  refinement  of  idea  and  reverence  for  th< 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  that  false  ni 
so  often  assumed  as  a  virtue.  The  natu 
amount  of  physiology  required  for  a  course 
struction  in  the  laws  of  health  may  be  leart 
a  perusal  of  the  syllabus  for  elementary  h 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  fro 
syllabus  of  practical  hygiene  for  school  tc 
prepared  by  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

Admitting  then  the  desirability  and  gre 
portance  of  some  instruction  in  hygiene,  < 
heitslehUy   as   the   Germans   call   it,   we  ar 
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lied  to  ask,  '*  How  is  it  possible  to  find  the 
or  this  new  subject,  seeing  that  the  curri- 

at  present  is  so  full  ?"  If  school  time  is 
J  taken  up  with  the  subjects  included  in  the 
tlum,  it  appears  obvious  that  the  time  must 
en  from  some  other  subject  or  the  school 
engthened.  Few  will  be  found  to  advocate 
rease  in  the  length  of  school  hours,  so  that 
ithod  of  obtaining  the  required  time  may  be 
»ed.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  shut  up  to 
:essity  of  finding  the  time  in  the  other  way 
entioned.  This,  however,  need  not  always 
case,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  seem, 
in  the  lower  classes  of  both  primary  and 
ary  schools,  very  simple  ideas  of  such  mat- 
the  composition  of  the  air  and  the  structure 
:ion  of  the  lungs  may  be  obtained  during  a 
;  lesson,  provided  a  reading-book  with  such 

is  used.  In  the  higher  class  it  will  some- 
»e  possible  to  utiHse  a  portion  of  a  chemistry 
iics  lesson  to  impress  on  pupils  certain  phy- 
al  truths  and  hygienic  laws.     A  lesson  on 

dioxide,  for  example,  may  surely  serve  to 

the  importance  of  good  ventilation  ;  and 
ilanation  of  the  source  of  mechanical  energy 
am  engine  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  a 
)rds  on  the  source  of  the  energy  of  the 
)ody. 

apart  from  this  incidental  teaching,  some 
ust  be  found  for  set  lessons  on  parts  of  the 

that  cannot  thus  be  taken  up.     One  can 

drag  into  other  lessons  the  conditions  of 
r  digestion,  or  the  structure  and  action  of 
1,  together  with  the  need  of  keeping  it  clean, 
is  objected  that  the  time-table  is  already  so 
It  no  time  can  be  found  for  a  new  subject, 
s  the  petitioners  say,  in  efiect,  that  the 
:  must  find  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
al  and   national  welfare   alike   demand   it ; 

physical  and  moral  results  in  the  individual 
3  community  may  be  mitigated  by  the  train- 
vocated  :  its  possible  usefulness  is  so  great 
e  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it  any  longer, 
s,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  subject  is  taught 
arge  number  of  the  schools  attended  by 
h-speaking  children  in  our  colonies  and  in 
lited  States.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the 
books  in  use  in  the  various  kinds  of  schools 
erica  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  large 
r  of  such  books  devoted  to  physiology  and 
e,  and  to  the  prominence  given  in  these 
to  the   injurious  effects   of  alcohol   on  the 

those  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this 
e  teaching,  this  apportioning  of  a  part  of 
hool  time  to  the  subject,  there  comes  the 
Dns — How  much  time  per  week  will  be  re- 
?  How  are  we  to  find  the  time  ?  To  the 
aestion  I  should  answer,  **  one  hour  a  week." 
;han  this  will  not  do,  for  the  instruction  must 
de  as  practical  as  possible,  and  this  will  ne- 
itc,  in  the  higher  forms,  the  occasional  use 
J  of  the  school  laboratories.  To  the  second 
on  no  general  answer  can  very  well  be  given, 
lools  vary  so  much  in  type.     A  little  may  be 


taken  from  the  time  given  to  inguistic  studies,  or 
from  the  time  given  to  mathematics,  or  from  the 
time  given  to  chemical  analysis ;  or  it  may  be  from 
two  or  three  of  the  subjects  already  taught.  The 
time  thus  taken  away  will  not,  if  what  we  have 
said  above  be  sound,  be  entirely  lost  to  these  sub- 
jects, for  just  as  some  of  the  other  branches  of 
school  study  may  be  made  to  assist  the  training  in 
hygiene,  so  may  hygiene  often  be  brought  in  to 
help  and  illustrate  other  parts  of  the  science 
teaching.  In  addition,  we  must  not  fail  to  remark 
that,  in  assisting  a  pupil  to  keep  his  bodily  vigour 
and  energy,  we  shall  make  him  a  more  successful 
student  in  all  branches  of  study.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  sensations  of  languor,  restlessness 
and  weariness  in  the  body  tinge  the  workings  of 
the  mind.  The  appreciation  by  teachers  of  the 
importance  of  this  last  remark  will  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  them  in  their  work. 

One  question  more  remains.  Are  the  existing 
teachers  throughout  the  country  qualified  to  give 
the  kind  of  education  suggested  ?  (It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  claim  is,  that  such  instruction 
as  we  are  discussing  should  be  general  and  begin 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  school  life.)  As 
the  great  bulk  of  teachers  have  not  had  any  course 
of  instruction  in  the  subject,  one  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  such  general  qualification 
among  them.  It  is  true  that  students  training  for 
elementary  teachers  are  obliged  in  their  course  of 
elementary  science  to  take  some  biology  and 
domestic  science.  The  knowledge  so  obtained 
will  be  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  far  short  of 
what  is  required  to  teach  hygiene  in  the  way  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  petitioners  desire.  Means 
must  accordingly  be  taken  to  provide  a  better 
course  in  hygiene  in  the  Training  Colleges  as  well 
as  to  supplement  the  qualifications  of  those  already 
teaching  in  schools.  This  has  been  done  in  other 
subjects,  as,  for  example,  in  physical  drill.  With 
regard  to  secondary  schools,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  is  even  less  general  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  among  the  teachers  than  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Many  of  the  science  teachers,  however, 
will  have  some  acquaintance  with  physiological 
facts  and  rules  of  sanitation,  and  their  training 
will  soon  enable  them  to  add  what  is  necessary  to 
make  them  competent  instructors.  The  other 
members  of  the  staff,  too,  in  the  higher  schools,  may 
be  expected  to  be  moved  in  the  direction  desired 
when  they  realise  the  force  of  the  plea  now  being 
put  forward.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  study 
of  Hygiene  is  one  of  the  noticeable  developments  in 
the  training  of  teachers  in  Germany,  possibly  as 
the  result  of  a  declaration  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Emperor,  who  said  at  a  conference  in  Berlin,  *'  I 
consider  it  very  urgent  that  the  question  of  hygiene 
be  taken  up  in  the  training  schools  for  teachers.** 

Once  convinced  of  the  pressing  need  of  such 
hygienic  training  as  we  have  been  considering, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  teaching  profession 
will  readily  respond  to  the  call  made  upon  it  by 
preparing  both'  themselves  and  their  pupils.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  now,  as  was  said  some  years 
ago,  that  teachers  care  little  about  learnuv^  Vi^o^ 
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they  may  work  with  more  pleasure  to  themselves 
and  more  profit  to  their  pupils.  Honour,  patriotism, 
and  self-interest  all  forbid  such  indiflference. 


HISTORY   IN    PUBLIC   EXAMINATIONS.^ 

By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A,,  LL.M. 
Professor  of  History,  Hartley  University  College,  Southampton. 

II. 

IN  my  former  article  I  dealt  generally  with  the 
function  of  history  in  education,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  ends  which  it  may  be 
used  to  serve  at  each  stage  of  the  pupil's  career. 
For  purposes  of  classification  this  career  was 
divided  into  four  stages,  the  first  extending  from 
the  fifth  to  the  ninth  year,  during  which  the 
primary  object  of  the  teacher  is  to  excite  interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  scholars ;  the  second  extending 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  during  which 
the  imparting  of  **  mere  information  "  is  the  most 
conspicuous  feature ;  the  third  extending  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year,  during  which 
the  quickening  of  the  intelligence  and  development 
of  the  mental  powers  rank  first  in  importance ;  the 
last,  beginning  with  the  seventeenth  year,  in  which 
the  student  with  matured  powers  sets  himself  to 
his  life-long  task  of  making  himself  a  master  of 
some  branch  of  learning. 

I  now  turn  to  discuss  in  summary  fashion  the 
historical  curriculum  which  seems  best  calculated  to 
effect  the  purposes  thus  indicated,  and  to  examine 
the  courses  of  study  laid  down  by  the  great  public 
examining  bodies  with  a  view  to  discover  how 
far  they  accord  with  the  ideal.  During  the  first 
period  the  teaching  of  history  is  synonymous  with 
the  telling  of  stories,  and  all  the  best  educationists 
agree  that  the  most  suitable  stories  to  begin  with 
are  not  historical  at  all  but  are  frankly  imaginative. 
They  are  the  fairy  tales  which  belong  to  the  folk- 
lore of  the  various  peoples  of  the  world.  Their 
origin  dates  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  race,  of 
which  the  infancy  of  the  individual  is  in  some  sort 
an  epitome,  and  they  appeal,  as  no  stories  invented 
by  modern  art  ever  do,  to  the  dawning  imagination 
of  children.  As  children  hear  them  they  are  trans- 
ported from  the  town  in  which  they  live  to  the 
enchanted  lands  beyond  the  nameless  seas,  and 
they  are  carried  from  the  commonplace  and  un- 
eventful days  in  which  their  own  lot  is  cast  back 
to  that  mystic  and  wonderful  age 

Whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever 

as  they  move,  that  age  whose  only  date  is  the 
ever-memorable  **  Once  upon  a  time.*'  Following 
the  fairy  tales  come  the  half-legendary  stories  of 
the   heroes — Hercules   and    Perseus,    Hector   and 
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Achilles,  i£neas  and  Romulus,  Alexander  and  b 
generals,  Arthur  and  his  knights,  Charlemagne  ai 
his  paladins.  These  lead  up  to  the  Biblical  narr 
tives  of  **the  great  old  saints  of  other  days'*- 
narratives  inimitable  in  their  directness  and  sis 
plicity.  Finally  come  the  stories  from  histor 
proper,  stories  centring  round  notable  men  aa 
women  and  telling  of  noble  and  heroic  deeds.  Th 
child  who  is  brought  up  on  this  diet  to  U 
fourteenth  year  will  not  be  unprepared  to  face  tb 
sterner  and  less  fascinating  aspects  of  histor 
which  are  presented  to  him  in  the  second  stage  c 
his  career. 

This  second  stage  extends  over  five  years,  afi 
it  is  during  this  great  formative  period  that  th 
solid  foundations  of  the  superstructure  of  leamiq 
must  be  laid.     These  foundations  should  be  vol 
broad  :  anything  approaching  specialisation  shoal 
be  avoided.     It  ought  to  be  possible  before  a  b^ 
reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  to  implant  indelibly  f 
his  mind  the  outlines  of  the  histories  of  Englaq 
(including  the  Empire),  Rome,  and  Greece.    Thd 
three  are  of  cardinal  importance ;  for  in  later  q 
no  man  can  be  regarded  as  an  educated  man  w| 
does  not  know  something  of  the  main  sources  frflj 
which  modern  civilisation  has  sprung.     To  be| 
with,  the  stories  learned  in  the  preparatory  peri 
will  be  knit  together  into  a  continuous  whole,  mu 
as  Creasy's  accounts  of  the  **  decisive  battles"  a 
joined  by  concise  summaries  of  intervening  even 
Then  the  connecting  links  will  be  amplified  and  t 
outline  reduced   to  order  and   proportion.     T 
point  to  be  emphasised  is  that,  however  meagre  tN 
outline  may  be,  the  whole  of  the  history  should S 
each  case  be  included.   I  am  strongly  of  opinion  tM 
during  this  period  examinations  should  be  few  aiK 
far  between  and  I  feel  great  regret  that  such  ex 
aminations  as  those  of  the  College  of  Preceptors^ 
in  which    no   age   limit  is  imposed — should  hxi 
induced  many  headmasters  to  subject  very  yoinj 
children  to  the  examination  ordeal.     And  I  m 
still  greater  regret  that  the  pressure  brought 
bear  upon  the  authorities  of  Oxford  and^Cambi ' 
should  have  led  them  to  introduce  "  Prelimini 
examinations  for  infantile  candidates  whom  s] 
isation  can  only  paralyse,  and  in  whom  the 
foundations  of  learning  can  hardly  be  laid 
every   effort   of   the   teacher    is    directed  to 
erection   of  a  tottering  pinnacle  of  the  speci: 
information  demanded  by  a  syllabus. 

The  third  stage,  extending  from  the  fourteenth  tl 
the  seventeenth  year,  should  be  one  peculiarly  richfi 
mental  development,  and  happy  the  pupil  who  falfc 
into  the  hand  of  a  capable  and  stimulating  teache 
during  this  criticari  period.  At  this  time,  if  at  any 
examinations  have  their  place  and  their  value 
For  it  is  now,  when  the  wide  outlines  have  bee| 
grasped,  that  the  detailed  study  of  limited  spedi 
periods  and  set  books  may  well  begin.  ExanUB 
ations  give  definiteness  to  study,  make  systemati 
arrangement  of  work  necessary,  and  in  the  «» 
enable  the  student  to  gain  a  true  estimate  of  Xtt 
powers  by  telling  him  how  he  stands  in  relation  t 
his  fellows.  The  history  to  which  prime  attentioi 
should  be  directed  during  this  period  is  that  whid 
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!th  the  great  epochs  in  the  progress  of  the 
ose  epochs  which  show  most  clearly  the 
flts  of  ideas.  Among  these  fruitful  subjects 
mentioned  as  examples,  Greece  at  the  time 
es,  the  Roman  Republic,  the  growth  of  the 
Q  Church,  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism,  the 
s,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Reformation, 
lish  and  French  Revolutions,  the  develop- 

German  and  Italian  unity.  Whenever 
,  original  sources,  now  so  easily  accessible, 
«  referred  to.  They  should  be  used,  how- 
supplement  and  illustrate  and  not,  as  in 
,  to  supersede  the  text-book.  They  pro- 
lable  preliminary  exercises  in  research. 

of  the  great  public  examinations  are 
I  for  candidates  whose  ages  fall  within  this 

For  those  near  the  lower  limit  there  are 
brd  and  the  Cambridge  Junior  Local 
tions  and  the  Second  Class  College  of 
>rs;  for  those  near  the  higher  limit  there 
)xford  and  the  Cambridge  Senior  Locals, 
t  Class  College  of  Preceptors,  the  London 
ation,  and  the  examination  for  the  Junior 
te  of  the  Joint  Board. 
!  fourth  or  specialist  stage  the  pupil  has 
ilmost  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  school 
If  he  is  concerned  with  examinations,  it  is 

the  examinations  for  entrance  Scholar- 

the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
h  he  prepares;  but  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  examination  for  the  Higher  Certificate 
►int  Board. 

listory  syllabuses  of  the  various  public 
tions  for  the  current  year  may  now  be 
id  examined. 

I. — Oxford  Local  Examinations. 

Uminary,     (Candidates  admitted  to  16,  but  honours 

iioee  under  14.) 

ines  of  English  history,  1066-1399;  or,  {b)  Outlines 

history,  1603- 171 5. 

tor,     (Candidates    of   any    age    admitted,    honours 

JioOT  under  16.) 

k  history  from  510-404,  with   the   Ionic  revolt  and 

i  wars  as  a  special  period  ;  or, 

nes  of  English  history,  1603- 1715,  with  special  period, 

>f» 

nes  of  English  history,  1066- 1399,  with  special  period, 
;  or, 

nes  of  general  European  history,  987-1215. 
ii^r.     (Candidates  of  any  age  admitted,  but  honours 
hose  under  19.) 

bove  for  Junior  ;  or  (^),  or  (^),  or  {d)  As  above  for 
without  special  period  in  any  case. 

I. — Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

Uminary,     (Oindidates  admitted  to  16,  but  honours 
those  under  14.) 
of  English  history,  1327-1603. 

ior,  (Candidates  of  any  age  admitte<l,  honours 
those  under  16.) 

ines  of  History  of  England,  1327- 1603  ;  or, 
ines  of  History  of  British  Empire,  1492-1784  ;  or, 
ines  of  Roman  history,  B.C.  27-  a.d.  117. 
iw.    (Candidates  of  any  age  admitted,  but  honours 
those  under  19.) 


(a)  History  of  England,  1 509- 1603  ;  or, 

(b)  History  of  British  Empire,  1492-1784  ;  or, 
{c)  Roman  history,  B.C.  27-  a.d.  117. 

HL — The   Oxford    and    Cambridge    Schools 
Examination  Board. 

A.  Lower  Certificate.     (Age  about  16.) 

The  leading  facts,  1272-1509,  with  special  questions,  1327- 

1399. 

B.  Higher  Certificate,     (Age  about  18.) 

{a)  Greek  history  to  323  B.C.,  with  special  period,  362-23; 
or, 

(b)  Roman  history,  510-133,  with  special  period,  264-202  ;  or, 

(c)  English  history,   1272-1509,  with   special    period,    1327- 

1399. 

IV.— London  Matriculation. 

A.  In  the  compulsory  **  English"  paper  some  of  the  ques- 
tions involve  "  a  knowledge  of  the  most  salient  facts  in  English 
history."  These  questions  usually  take  the  form  of  an  essay, 
or  of  explanatory  notes  on  historical  allusions  in  poetical 
quotations.  t 

B.  Among  the  optional  subjects  are — 

{a)  Ancient  history  which  includes  "  the  general  course  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  an  outline  of  the  earlier 
monarchies." 

{b)  Modern  history  which  includes  **  the  general  course  of 
English  history  from  1485  to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  with 
some  reference  to  the  contemporary  history  of  Europe  and 
colonial  developments." 

v.— College  of  Preceptors. 

A.  Third  Class.     (Prizes  limited  to  candidates  under  14.) 
(a)  English  history,  1066-1485 ;  or, 

{b)  English  history,  1485- 1688;  or, 
(c)  English  history,  1688-1815. 

B.  Second  Class.     (Prizes  limited  to  candidates  under  16.) 

(a)  English  history,  1066- 1485  ;  or, 

(b)  English  history,  1485-1688  ;  or, 

(c)  English  history,  1688- 1830. 

C.  First  Class,     (Prizes  limited  to  candidates  under  18.) 

(a)  English  history,  1 066- 1 399;  or, 

(b)  English  hbtory,  1603-17 1 5. 

A  comparison  of  these  syllabuses  suggests  the 
following  reflections : — 

Most  of  the  examining  bodies  set  somewhat 
short  special  periods  for  detailed  study,  rather 
than  long  periods  to  be  studied  in  general  outline. 
This  obviously  simplifies  the  work  of  examining, 
but  it  seems  to  lead  to  premature  narrowing  of 
the  field  of  study.  The  London  University  has 
set  a  good  example  in  its  matriculation,  **  Modern 
History  '*  (1485-1901),  and  if  it  had  an  alternative, 
'*  Mediaeval  History  "  (e.g.  55 —  a.d.  1485),  it 
might  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  syllabus,  so  far  as 
English  history  is  concerned. 

History  other  than  English  is  unduly  neglected. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  general  Euro- 
pean history,  the  history  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
specially  desirable  that  the  study  of  these  should 
be  encouraged,  and  the  recent  publication  of 
excellent  text-books  on  all  three  subjects  re- 
moves that  objection  to  their  inclusion  in  an 
examination  syllabus  which  up  to  the  present  has 
been  most  difficult  to  overcome. 
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The  necessary  disconnectedness  of  the  work  of 
pupils  who  are  sent  in  for  successive  examina- 
tions in  successive  years  seems  another  evil  for 
which  some  remedy  should  be  sought.  A  boy 
may  take  the  eighteenth  century  in  a  "  prelimi- 
nary" examination,  and  find  himself  hurled  back 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  for  his  **  junior,"  or  he 
may  take  a  small  section  of  Roman  history  for  his 
"junior"  examination,  and  then  find  that  the 
corresponding  section  for  his  **  senior  "  examina- 
tion is  taken  from  Greek  history.  It  would  appear 
eminently  desirable  that  sufficient  alternatives 
should  always  be  given  to  enable  a  pupil  to  pursue 
throughout  his  course  a  systematic  and  unbroken 
plan  of  study. 

There  is  evident  a  general  want  of  relation  and 
connection  between  the  history  and  the  other 
subjects  prescribed  in  the  syllabuses.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  between  history  and  geography  on 
one  hand,  and  history  and  literature  on  the  other, 
the  coordination  should  be  close  and  intimate. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  examinations  hold 
far  too  large  a  place  in  English  education,  but  so 
long  as  they  maintain  that  place  the  great  ex- 
amining boards  will  continue  to  exercise  a  princely 
power  over  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools.  It 
is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  frame  their  syllabuses  on  the  soundest  and 
most  enlightened  principles. 


THE    TRAINING    OF    SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL   TEACHERS   AT   THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

The  London  Day  Training  College. 

THE  London  Day  Training  College  attached 
to  the  University  of  London  is  governed  by 
a  committee  of  not  less  than  fifteen  and  not 
more  than  twenty  members.  This  Committee 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  Senate  of  London 
University,  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  of  the  School 
Board  for  London.  In  addition  it  includes  some 
members  who  have  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Day  Training  College,  but  are 
not  members  of  any  of  these  bodies.  The  site  of 
the  permanent  buildings  of  the  college  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  south  end  of  Southampton  Row, 
and  is  separated  from  Holborn  by  one  block  of 
buildings.  In  the  meantime  the  lectures  are  (by 
the  grace  of  the  Council)  given  at  the  College  of 
Preceptors  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  while  the 
tutorial  work  is  carried  on  in  a  suite  of  rooms  at 
No.  9,  Southampton  Street,  W.C. 

The  permanent  staff  consists  at  present  of  the 
Principal,  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.(Glasg.), 
who  is  also  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London;  Mr.  David  R.  Harris,  M.A. 
(Cantab.),  Mr.  Charles  D.  Chambers,  M.A.(Oxon.), 
Miss  M.  Punnett,  B.A.(Lond.),  Miss  A.  B. 
Bramwell,  B,Sc.(Lond.),  Miss  Ciotilde  von  Wyss. 


Arrangements  are  made  by  which  specialists  w 
give  short  courses  on  the  teaching  of  their  subjed 

The  course  is  open  to  graduates  of  both  sex 
(in  the  case  of  women,  those  who  have  fulfilled  x 
the  conditions  of  graduation,  except  that  of  se 
are  naturally  treated  as  graduates),  and  covers  i 
academic  year  of  three  terms.     The  course  may  I 
begun  at  the  end  of  September,  in  which  case  ti 
students  are  presented  for  the  Teacher's  Diploni 
of  the  London  University  on  the  first  Monday  ( 
the  following  July  ;  or  it  may  be  begun  in  Januai] 
so  as  to  lead  up  to  the  Diploma  examination  o 
the   second   Tuesday  of  the  following  Decembq 
All  the  students  of  the  Training  College  becom 
registered  internal  students  of  the  University,  an 
the  Diploma  examination  is  now  open  to  all  sue 
registered  students  as  are  graduates  of  London,  < 
of  any  other  recognised  University,    Graduates  of  otln 
Universities  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  £2  befai 
they  can  be  registered  as  students  of  the  Universil 
of  London.    The  fee  for  the  Diploma  examinatif 
is  ;^5,  and  the  fee  for  the  year's  course  of  trainijj 
is  ;^20.     The  total  fee  for  a  London  graduates 
thus  £2^y  for  the  graduate  of  another  Universi 
£2^,     In  respect  of  the  ;^20  tuition-fee,' the  Colli 
prospectus  bears  the  following  statement  :  **  A  i 
free  places  may  be  granted  to  candidates  who  j 
ordinarily    resident      within     the    Administrat 
County  of  London,  and  whose  circumstances  C 
for    this    concession.     Each    such    case    will 
decided  on  its  merits."     Students  are  expecte<t 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Colli 
during  the  year  of  training.    Special  arrangeme 
may  be  made  whereby  students  who  are  receivi 
their  practical  instruction  outside  the  College,  b 
in  accordance   with   a   scheme   approved   by  t 
College  authorities,  may  be  admitted  to  the  lecttB 
at   half  tte   ordinary    fee.     Applications  for  ^ 
mission,  and  for  free  places,  should  be  addressed] 
the  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Education  Boil 
116,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

At  present  the  time-table  is  so  arranged  that. I 
practical  work  is  taken  in  the  mornings,  and  \ 
lecture  work  in  the  afternoons.  Up  till  now< 
schools  that  have  afforded  practice  for  the  sti 
from  this  College  have  been :  Aske's 
Hatcham  (girls);  Central  Foundation 
Spital  Square ;  King  Alfred  School ;  Skii 
Company's  School;  University  College  Sc! 
North  London  Collegiate  School.  As 
Technical  Education  Board  is  in  touch  withj 
large  number  of  the  best  schools  in  London,  ti| 
College  is  not  likely  to  lack  good  schools  Ifi 
practice  even  if  the  number  of  students  should  B 
greatly  increased.  Each  student  spends  two  m 
mornings  (in  some  cases,  but  rarely,  three)  pi 
week  in  the  school  to  which  he  (she)  is  attacM 
By  arrangement  with  the  school  authorities'^ 
certain  subject  in  a  given  class  is  entrusted  tc 
student  for  a  term,  and  under  the  joint  directio»« 
the  Master  (Mistress)  of  Method  and  the  teacher| 
the  claSvS,  the  student  carries  on  the  work  for  tH 
term.  The  progress  of  the  class  is  regularly  notttd 
and  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  pupils  are  K)rmdl 
examined.     In  this  way  not  only  is  the  student 
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^npess  recorded,  but  the  pupiPs  interests  are 
sd^j[uarded.  Every  facility  is  given  to  a  student 
to  develop  his  (her)  skill  in  any  subject  in  which 
ke  (she)  is  specially  strong,  but  no  student  is 
iSoved  to  confine  him  (her)  self  to  a  special 
flobject.  Good  all  round  practice  is  insisted  upon. 
When  not  engaged  in  actual  teaching,  students  are 
lUoired  to  t^e  part,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
^eoeral  work  of  the  school.  They  observe  skilful 
teadiers  at  work,  and  they  themselves  take  a  share 
io  the  smaller  duties  of  school  management,  in 
coaDection  with  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
pupils,  the  supply  of  books,  the  supervision  of 
corridors  and  playground.  So  far  as  is  possible, 
jtadents  are  treated  as  temporary  members  of 
tbe  school  stafif.  In  no  case  are  more  than  three 
students  sent  to  one  school.     During  each  term 

or  seven  schools  of  special  excellence  are 
fisted  by  the  students.  These  visits  have  always 
«  definite  aim,  and  are  carefully  connected  with 
the  study  of  methods  in  the  College  class-room. 
Bieh  school  is  visited  for  some  definite  subject — 
far. leading,  for  geography,  for  mathematics,  for 
Idlings  or  mechanical  contrivance.  A  certain 
iMmt  of  additional  practice  is  obtained  in  some 
jf^  more  advanced  of  the  elementary  schools,  as 
it ii found  thatpcactice  in  these  circumstances  is  a 
teUng  in  tfar^Etaiiagement  of  large  classes,  besides 
giriiig  a  useful  insight  into  a  different  type  of 
Khool.  Once  a  week  there  is  a  general  criticism 
at  which  all  the  students  are  present. 
IleGe   lessons  are   given   in   schools  of  different 

B.     On  the  average,  four  mornings  per  week 

occupied  with  the  practical  work  of  the  course. 
fight  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  lecture 
ioric  All  the  students  attend  the  University 
bctures  on  education.  These  are  given  through- 
mt  all  three  terms  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
;il  445,  and  are  attended  by  the  graduate  students 
fcom  Bedford  College  Training  Department,  the 
Maria    Grey    College,    the     S.    Mary's    College, 

"  by  the  student  demonstrators  of  the  Royal 
e  of  Science.  The  other  lectures  are  con- 
to  the  following  three  days  of  the  week: — 
'XoBdays  from  3.0  till  5.0,  Wednesdays  from 
Jl^tili  4.30,  and  Fridays  from  2.0  till  4.0.  All 
V lectures  are  given  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Wept  the  University  lectures,  some  of  which  are 
im  at  the  University  and  some  at  Bedford 
Cokge.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  lectures  are 
tkok  prescribed  for  the  Diploma  examination,  but 
iftBot  limited  to  those.     Considerable  attention  is 

a  to  voice  production,  and  a  course  is  given  in 
re-study  and  in  illustrative  blackboard-drawing 
tf  Hiss  von  Wyss,  who  is  a  specialist  in  these 
iBhiects,  and  gives  up  her  whole  time  to  them. 
h  addition  to  the  lectures  on  the  science,  art,  and 
Aiilery  of  education,  and  on  the  more  practical 
Wi  of  ordinary  school  management,  the  course 
■RMides  for  lectures  on  the  methodology  of  all  the 
•diJBcts    found    in    the    curriculum    of    a    good 
•condary  school.     Each  member  of  the  staff  takes 
?  •?  bis  (her)   own  special   subject.     In   addition, 
*eie  are  the    short  special   courses    referred   to 
*ci»c    For  example,  Mr.  T.  P.  Nunn,  M.A.,  takes 
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up  the  methods  of  teaching  physical  science,  and 
has  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose  the  model 
laboratories  fitted  up  at  Shoreditch  Technical 
Institute. 

No  college  classes  are  held  on  Saturday  for 
either  theory  or  practice,  and  at  least  one  morning 
is  left  free  every  week.  Of  the  afternoons,  one  is 
entirely  free,  and  on  another  there  is  only  the 
University  lecture.  The  time  thus  left  free  is 
expected  to  be  devoted  to  private  reading  to  some 
extent  at  least,  and  the  students  are  provided  with 
a  minimum  list  of  books  that  must  be  read  by  all. 
To  this  end  there  is  a  working  library  for  the 
students  at  Southampton  Street. 


THE    GEOGRAPHICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  1892,  in  consequence 
of  considerable  correspondence  with  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  many 
teachers  of  geography,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Rugby 
School,  issued  a  circular  inviting  certain  public 
schoolmasters  to  join  him  in  forming  a  private 
association  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing  the  work 
of  making  lantern  slides  for  the  teaching  of  geo- 
graphy in  order  to  prevent  the  great  waste  of  time 
necessitated  by  isolated  efforts.  Copies  of  this 
circular  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety and  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The 
result  was  that  a  second  circular  was  sent  out  con- 
vening a  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  on  May  20th,  1893.  This  circular  was 
signed  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Freshfield,  representing  the 
R.G.S.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  then  H.M.  of  King's 
School,  Canterbury,  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  Oxford, 
Mr.  B.  B.  Dickinson,  Rugby,  and  the  Rev.  C.  E.  B. 
Hewitt,  of  Marlborough  College.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  ''  That  an  association 
for  the  promotion  of  geographical  teaching  should 
be  instituted."  A  report  of  the  proceedings  was 
printed  and  sent  out,  together  with  an  invitation  to 
schools  and  teachers  to  join  the  newly-formed 
association,  and  resulted  in  some  thirty-five  indi- 
viduals and  six  schools  joining  it.  The  Association 
accordingly  became  a  public  and  not  a  private 
society,  designed  to  help  those  engaged  in  teaching 
in  preparatory  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  higher 
educational  institutions.  The  main  aim  of  the 
Association  at  first  was  to  provide  good  lantern 
slides,  and  this  was  successfully  carried  through 
by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  at  first  alone,  and 
then  in  association  with  Mr.  Andrews.  This  de- 
partment of  the  Association  grew  so  rapidly  thaKit 
was  found  necessary  to  form  a  private  company 
unconnected  with  the  Association  to  carry  out  the 
work,  and  the  Diagram  Company  was  the  result. 
Messrs.  Andrews  and  Dickinson  have  devised 
many  methods  of  making  lantern-slides  which 
have  enabled  an  entirely  new  and  beautiful  set 
of  map  slides  to  be  placed  on  the  market. 

In  its  efforts  to  produce  better  outline  maps  and 
atlases  the  Association  has  also   been  successful. 
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"The  Autograph  Series  *'  of  hand  maps,  begun  by 
Messrs,  Dickinson  and  Darbishire.  is  now  much 
extended  and  issued  by  Messrs*  Darbishire  and 
Stanford,  Ltd.,  of  Oxford,  and  the  *'  Diagram 
Series,*'  designed  by  Messrs,  Dickinson  and 
Andrews,  of  Clapham,  is  likewise  well  known. 
Members  of  the  Association  receive  substantial 
discounts  when  buying  these  slides  and  maps. 

The  Association  has  issued  no  atlases  of  its 
own,  but  on  two  occasions  the  Committee  appointed 
some  of  its  members  to  confer  with  publishers  and 
advise  regarding  the  qualities  that  are  of  vital 
importance    in    an    atlas    desig^ned    for    teaching 


Mr.  B.  B.   J)icKJNSON»  M.A.,  Rugby  School. 
Founder  ot  the  Geographical  Association. 

purposes.  The  cheap  atlases  edited  by  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  and  by  Mr,  G*  Philip,  jun*,  were 
the  result. 

Nor  were  books  neglected.  The  Committee 
were  early  impressed  by  the  difficulty  many 
teachers  experience  in  selecting  books,  even  for 
their  own  reading,  and  accordingly  they  resolved 
that  a  bibliographical  guide  should  be  drawn  up 
for  teachers  of  geography.  Dr.  Mil!,  then  librarian 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  was  obviously 
the  member  of  the  Committee  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  It  was  issued  with  the 
title  **  Hints  to  Teachers  and  Students  on  the 
Choice  of  Geographical  Books  for  Reference  and 
Reading,**  and  was  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans 
in  1897. 

A  serious  hindrance  to  better  methods  of 
teaching  geography  was  felt  to  be  the  current 
examination  syllabuses  and  papers.  Accordingly, 
memorials  were  sent  to  various  examining  Boards 
asking  for  improved  questions  in,  and  a  fuller  recog- 
nition of,  geography  ;  and  these  memorials  have 
not  l^een  without  good  results.  More  than  one 
attempt  was  made  to  prepare  an   ideal  syllabus ; 


but  after  much  correspondence  and  discussion 
was  found  that  the  requirements  of  schools  wi 
so  varied  that  no  one  syllabus  could  be  satisfact 
At  a  later  date,  however,  several  meniljers  of 
Geographical  Association  were  invited  to  serve 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  Royal  Geographi 
Society,  which  has  recently  issued  suggestions 
the  drawing  up  of  syllabuses. 

At   its   annual    meetings    the    Association 
combined  addresses  by  distinguished  authorities 
geography  and  education,  such  as  Mr,  Freshf 
(the  President),  Mr.  Bryce,  Sir  John   Cockb 
Mr.   Mackinder,  Dr.   Mill,   the  late    Mr.    Roop 
and    others,    with    exhibitions    of    maps,    lanti 
slides,   and    lectures    on    methods,    such    as 
Dickinson*s  on  geography  as  a  school  subject, 
Mr.  Andrews'  on  the  use  of  map  and  view  slid' 

In    1900   the   Association   was   thrown  open 
all  teachers  of  geography,  the  number  of  meml 
then  being  little  over  a  hundred.     Since  then 
membership   has   grown    very   rapidly,   and    i 
numbers  almost  400. 

For  some  years  the  American  Journal  of  Sa 
Geography  was  supplied  to  members  at  a  redu< 
price,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  Association  sb 
have  a  journal  of  its  own.  Accordingly,  in  19 
the  Geographical  Teachr  was  begun  as  a  ternii 
periodical  dealing  with  geography  apphed 
education.  Three  numbers  have  been  publisl 
annually  since  that  date  and  supplied  free 
members. 

Last  year  the  Committee  of  the  Associat 
memorialised  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  favoul 
the  sale  of  ordnance  maps  at  reduced  prices 
teaching  purposes,  and  were  met  with  a  genen 
response  which  permits  all  schools  to  obtain  a  sup 
of  ordnance  maps  at  very  cheap  rates.  Spe< 
cheap  editions  not  merely  of  the  one  inch 
but  also  of  the  six-inch,  and  of  the  four  and 
miles  to  the  inch  maps  can  now  be  orden 
Last  year  the  Association  resolved  to  co-o[ 
ate  with  the  Technical  Education  Board 
organising  a  conference  on  the  teaching  of  % 
graphy  which  w^as  held  in  January,  and  in  com 
tion  therewith  a  large  collection  of  maps  of 
kinds,  atlases,  books,  pictures,  and  apparatus  1 
brought  together  and  exhibited.  These  exbil 
have  been  shown  at  three  centres  in  London,  1 
are  to  be  exhibited  at  many  of  the  large  to« 
throughout  the  country.  (At  present  at  Mi 
Chester.) 

To  sum  up  :  the  work  of  the  Association  has  _ 
to  great  improvements  in  lantern  slide  maps,  K? 
outline  maps,  in  school  atlases,  in  cheapening 
ordnance  maps,  in  modifying  examination  pi 
grammes,  in  the  preparation  of  a  bibliograph 
and  through  the  Geographical  Teacher  in  bringing 
the  notice  of  its  members  many  valuable  cont 
buLions  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  g< 
graphical  education.  It  has  helped  to  br 
together  scattered  teachers  who  are  trying  expfl 
men  Is  and  to  encourage  those  who  are  strivi 
in  out  of- the- way  places  to  make  the  leaching 
geography  of  greater  educational  value,  T 
Association    now   contemplates   the   formation 
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local  branches,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
and  the  Committee  will  specially  welcome  the  co- 
opention  of  readers  of  The  School  World. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  print  a  portrait 
«fHr.  B.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Rugby,  the  founder 
of  Ae  Association,  who  has  done  much  to  make  it 
tSQCcessliil  organisation. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association  is 
Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  of  the  Oxford  School  of 
Geography,  and  it  is  to  his  energy  and  enthu- 
'  m  that  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  the 
Isaodation — especially  in  recent  years — is  due. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee.  The  Annual  Sub- 
icription  is  5s.,  and  may  be  compounded  for  a 
atgle  payment  of  £^  los.  New  members  should 
mad  their  names,  addresses,  schools,  positions  in 
flcbool,  and  the  amount  of  their  subscription,  to 
Mi.  J.  S.  Masterman,  St.  Margaret's,  Dorking. 


SaECT    LISTS    OF    BOOKS    FOR    THE 
SCHOOL     LIBRARY.' 

CLASSJCS. 

By  S.  E.  WiNBOLT,  M.A. 
Christ's  Hospital. 

h  response  to  a  request  to  supply  a   list   of 

taty  books  on  classical   subjects  which  might 

'    a  place  in  school  or  house  library,  I  have  noted 

tte  following.     Obviously  it  would  be  possible  to 

"  h  two  or  three  alternative  lists  which  would 

as  good ;  but  I  should  be  very  well  pleased  if 

f  Carnegie  would  present  the  books  here  men- 

to  my  own  house  library.      My  object  is 

fist  stimulating  books  in    the  different   depart- 

Bts  of  social  life,  history,  literature,  and  art ; 

Md  I  allot  ten  to  juniors,  up  to  and  including  ^ 

fcarth  form,  and   the  rest  to  seniors,  comprising 

Sith  and  sixth  forms. 

A.— Juniors. 

*KtDgsley's  Heroes."   (There  are  numerous  cheap 

editions.) 
•Story  of  the  Iliad."        "I  Prof.  Church.  (Seeley.) 
."Story  of  the  Odyssey."  /  6d.  each. 

•Bicker's  Charicles."  1  Edited  by  Metcalf.  (Long- 
*Bttker's  Gallus."       J      mans.)      3s.  6d.  each. 
•fiieek    History    for    Young    Readers."       Alice 

Zimmem.      (Longmans.)     4s.  6d. 
"Iferrivale's  School  History  of  Rome."    Abridged 

by  C.  Puller.     (Longmans.)     3s.  6d. 
"Cicsar's  Conquest  of  Gaul."     T.  Rice  Holmes. 

(Macmillan.)     21s.  net. 
**Pmtarch's  Lives  "  in  English. 
"Bostrations  of   School  Classics."     G.  F.  Hill. 

(Macmillan.)     los.  6d. 

B. — Seniors. 

"Canpanion   to   School    Classics."        Dr.    Gow. 

(Macmillan.)    6s. 
"Stodent's  Companion  to  Latin  Authors  "      Mid- 

dleton  and  Mills.     (Macmillan.)     6s. 

y^y*gg  Kits  w«re  commenced  in  Thb  School  World  of  last  month, 
^nkMary,  Englah  literature,  and  geography  were  the  ssubjects. 


"  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture."   E.  A.  Gardner. 

(Macmillan.)     los. 
**  Pompeii :  Its  Life  and  Art."     A.  Mau.      Trans- 
lated by  F.  W.  Kelsey.   (Macmillan.)   los.  6d. 
''Latin   Poetry."      Prof.    R.  Y.  Tyrrell.      (Mac- 

millan.)     7s.  net. 
**  Growth    and    Influence     of     Classical     Greek 

Poetry."     Sir  R.  Jebb.     (Macmillan.)     7s. 
*'  Hellenica."    Edited  by  Evelyn  Abbott.    (Riving- 

tons.)     1 6s. 
"The  City  State  of  the  Greeks  and    Romans." 

Warde  Fowler.     (Macmillan.)     5s. 
'*  Lectures  on  Classical  Subjects."     Prof.  W.  R. 

Hardie.     (Macmillan.)     7s.  net. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  boy  who,  in 
addition  to  his  form  work,  had  thoroughly  digested 
the  books  in  this  list  would  make  pretty  sure  of 
a  classical  scholarship ;  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  with  a  little  judicious  guidance  he  would  find 
them  thoroughly  interesting  reading. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MODERN 
STATE.* 

IT  was  the  custom  of  the  late  Prof.  Sidgwick  to 
give  courses  of  lectures  on  the  various 
branches  of  moral  science  to  his  pupils  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  gradually  elabo- 
rating them  from  year  to  year  and  adapting  them 
to  the  needs  of  learners  till  they  were  ripe  for 
publication.  Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy"  and  the  *'  Elements 
of  Politics,"  which  were  published  in  his  lifetime. 
But  he  was  cut  off  somewhat  early  before  he  had 
finished  the  work  which  he  had  set  himself,  and 
his  course  on  political  science  remained  uncom- 
pleted. His  widow  has  here  in  a  most  able  way 
given  to  the  world  the  unfinished  work.  It  is  a 
tradition  at  Cambridge  that  Prof.  Sidgwick  was 
collaborating  with  Sir  John  Seeley  to  bring  out  a 
complete  course  of  political  science,  based  on  the 
principle  which  they  had  in  common,  that  politics 
could  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  to  such  sciences 
as  astronomy  and  biology,  that  it  should  be  based 
on  an  inductive  study  of  past  and  present  consti- 
tutions, and  that  a  science  thus  formed  would  be 
of  practical  service  to  all  interested  in  the  art  of 
government.  But  Prof.  Seeley  was  also  prevented 
by  death  from  completing  his  researches  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject,  and  loving  friends  have 
been  able  to  offer  only  the  fragments  of  his  work. 
Thus  it  is  with  mingled  feelings  that  we  receive 
this  book.  We  regret  the  unfulfilment,  but  we 
are  grateful  to  those  who  have  given  us  what  was 
possible. 

The  fragment,  however,  is,  as  all  who  knew 
Prof.  Sidgwick  would  anticipate,  a  welcome  gift 
to  the  world.  After  an  introductory  survey  of  the 
subject,  the  earliest  known  institutions  of  Greece, 


1  "  The  Development  of  Kuropcan   Polity.'" 
■f-454  pp.     (Macmillan.)     los.  net. 
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Rome  and  Germany  are  described  and  compared. 
In  the  third  lecture,  *•  guesses  **  are  made  at  what 
most  probably  preceded  the  **  primitive  polity," 
and  the  patriarchal  theory  is  examined,  criticisms 
being  given  on  the  theories  of  Maine  and 
M*Lennan.  Here  Prof.  Sidgwick  leaves  us  rather 
in  an  attitude  of  cautious  doubt  than  of  ultimate 
certainty.  We  should  specially  have  wished  for 
his  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  patria 
potesias.  In  lectures  iv.-xi.  the  story  is  followed  of 
the  development  of  polity  in  the  Greek  states  and 
in  Rome ;  the  ideal  states  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
are  described,  while  the  twelfth  lecture  discusses 
the  relation  of  law  to  government  in  "  classical  *' 
times. 

Three  lectures  introduce  the  country  -  states 
of  Europe,  the  phenomena  of  feudalism  and  the 
medieval  theocracy.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
subject  that  we  feel  inclined  to  differ  from  some  of 
Prof.  Sidgwick's  presentations.  He  regards  the 
feudal  baronage  as  an  oligarchy  resisting  the  ten- 
dency to  monarchy.  We  should  prefer  to  regard 
the  disruptive  forces  of  feudalism  as  struggles  for 
local  government,  tending  quite  as  much  for  mon- 
archy (».^.,  petty  monarchies)  as  the  more  centra- 
lised efforts  of  the  kings  who  represented  better 
what  there  was  at  that  time  of  national  feeling. 
Indeed,  in  various  parts  of  the  book  we  find  the 
author  taking  this  view  himself.  In  his  definition 
of  theocracy,  we  think  Prof.  Sidgwick  is  too 
narrow.  He  requires  much  more  assimilation  to 
the  pattern  of  the  Austinian  State  (temporal  power, 
connection  with  a  territory,  &c.)  than  a  church 
often  possesses  before  he  will  give  the  name  of 
theocracy  to  a  society  which  governs  its  members, 
and  is  based  on  an  at  least  alleged  divine 
origin.  He  seems  to  contrast  a  theocracy  with 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  or  democracy.  Surely  such 
an  institution  as  the  Christian  Church,  which  from 
the  beginning  governed  its  members,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  state  having  one  or  other  of  these  forms. 
Surely  also  the  earliest  Roman  and  the  earliest 
Greek  states  were  theocracies  while  citizenship 
was  closely  connected  with  religious  observances. 

Lectures  xvi.-xxi.  are  devoted  to  mediaeval  city 
life  and  their  share  in  representative  institutions, 
and  then  we  are  conducted  through  a  consideration 
of  absolute  monarchy,  and  of  the  theories  of 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau,  to 
modern  forms  of  government.  The  development 
of  the  modern  English  constitution  is  traced, 
because  it  has  been  the  pattern  for  nineteenth- 
century  continental  constitutions,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  1660  and  1832  is  emphasised  as  against 
1688.  The  book  ends  with  a  too  brief  lecture  on 
modern  federation.  Space  forbids  us  to  enter  into 
discussion  on  some  points  of  special  interest.  But 
we  commend  the  book  most  heartily  to  our  readers. 
It  assumes,  of  course,  a  knowledge  of  European 
history,  but  to  those  equipped  with  this  prelimi- 
nary it  will  prove  a  source  of  much  interest  and 
profit.  Prof.  Sidgwick  was  one  of  those  who  of  late 
years  have  accustomed  us  to  a  fresh  and  lively 
treatment  of  what  used  to  be  regarded  as  dry 
bones.     By  casting  off  all  regard  for   traditional 


views,  they  have  introduced  human-ness  into  co 
stitutional  history,  and,  to  choose  one  examp] 
we  have  here  a  treatment  of  the  Tweh 
Tables  which  makes  that  bit  of  archaism  a  livij 
story. 


ELECTRICITY     AND     MATTER.* 

A  FEW  years  ago  all  known  facts  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  conduction  of  electridQ 
through  gases  could  readily  be  concentratei 
into  a  single  chapter  of  a  text-book  on  Geneta 
Physics.  The  volume  written  by  Prof.  Thomsiii 
is  a  proof  of  the  remarkable  advance  which  hfe 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  our  knowledge  of  thi 
special  branch ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  experimenfli 
work  described  has  been  carried  out  during  tk 
last  ten  years.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  descrifl 
tion  of  the  work  done  by  the  leading  pioneers! 
electrical  science,  and  will  yet  be  impressed  by  dM 
brilliant  work  done  by  Prof.  Thomson  himself  |j 
the  Cavendish  Laboratory.  Although,  in  certa 
parts  of  the  text,  the  mathematical  treatment  is 
an  advanced  order,  yet  the  non-mathemati< 
reader  will  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  chief  resu 
obtained. 

The  earlier  chapters  describe  observations  whi 
prove  that  gases  in  a  normal  state  possess  condi 
tivity  which  is  not  due  to  dust  or  moisture  or 
the  removal  of  a  charge  by  the  molecules  of 
gas.  Also,  a  much  higher  conductivity  is  obsen^ 
in  gases  from  flames  and  hot  metals,  or  when 
to  an  electrical  discharge ;  and  the  same  propel 
is  imparted  by  exposing  the  gas  to  (i)  Rontg4 
or  Cathode  rays ;  (2)  rays  from  uranium,  radid 
&c ;  and  (3)  ultra-violet  light.  Moreover, 
the  conductivity  is  destroyed  by  passing  the  j 
through  a  strong  electrostatic  held  of  force,  it 
evident  that  the  conducting  gas  must  conta 
cJiarged  particles ;  and  there  must  be  equal 
and  negative  charges,  since  the  gas  itself  is 
charged.  These  charged  particles  are  called 
and  it  is  subsequently  proved  that  these  ions 
not  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  the  electi 
of  solutions :  it  is  also  proved  that  the  charge  cad 
by  the  ions  is  the  same  in  air,  oxygen,  hydr( 
or  carbon-dioxide,  and  that  the  charge  is  eqi 
that  carried  by  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  el( 
lysis  of  solutions. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  sot 
ject  is  that  in  which  the  ratio  (^/m)  of  the  charge^ 
the  mass  of  an  ion,  and  the  absolute  values  of 
and  of  iw,  are  determined.     The  method  of  del 
mining  the  ratio  e/m  depends  upon  the  defl^ 
which  a  charged  ion,  moving  with  great  Yel( 
experiences  when  passing  through  a  magnetic 
an   electrostatic   field  of  known  intensities: 
rapidly  moving  ions  are  obtained  by  the  use  ^ 
cathode  rays  generated  in  a  highly  exhausted) tiibi| 


1  "  Conduction  of   Electricity  through  Gases." 
554  PP-    (Cambridge  :  University  Press.)     i6s. 

*'  Electricity  and  Magnetism."      By  R.  T.  Glazcbrook 
bridge:  University  Press.)    7s.  6d. 
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ean    value    of  the   ratio  is   found   to   be 
i^f  and  the  value  is  quite  independent  of 

used.  The  value  of  the  ratio  for  the 
n  atom  in  the  electrolysis  of  water  is  10*. 
:e  the  charge  on  a  gaseous  ion  is  equal  to 
rge  on  the  hydrogen  atom  in  electrolysis, 
5  of  the  hydrogen  atom  must  be  770  times 
he  ion  ifl  cathode  rays.  Experiment  also 
hat  the  velocity  of  an  ion  in  cathode  rays 
to  2-8  X  10*  cms.  per  second,  or  approxi- 
»ne-tenth  that  of  light. 
few  observations  of  positively  charged 
ions  seem  to  have  been  made.  By  using 
ited  cathode,  pencils  of  light  penetrating 
ds  through  the  holes  have  been  observed, 
ount  of  deviation  of  these  rays  due  to  a 
:  field  proves  that  the  value  of  the  ratio 
the  same  magnitude  as  in  ordinary  elec- 

but  this  may  be  due  to  each  ion  being 
ith  an  atom  of  the  gas  or  of  the  cathode 

the  brilliant  experiments  described,  per- 

most  attractive  is  the  determination,  by 
endent  method,  of  the  absolute  values  of 
described  in  chap.  VI. ;  but  limitations  of 
11  not  allow  a  description  of  the  method  to 
The  author  here  gives  the  term  corptiscle, 
in  preference  to  the  term  electron,  to  the 
ly  charged  gaseous  ion,  and  suggests  a 

electricity  closely  resembling  the  primi- 
le    Fluid    Theory."     According    to    this 

a  transference  of  electricity  may  be  due 
ement  of  corpuscles  from  a  place  where 
I  gain  of  positive  electrification  to  a  place 
ere  is  a  gain  of  negative  electrification,  and 
[y-charged  body  is  one  which  has  been 
of  some  corpuscles." 

^servation  of  a  rapid  discharge  of  negative 
:s  from  incandescent  metals  and  carbon 

that  streams  of  corpuscles  may  proceed 
sun's  photosphere,  which  contains  much 
:arbon.  These  corpuscles,  if  moving  with 
city,  will  impart  conductivity  to  the  upper 

the  earth's  atmosphere  and  give  rise  to 
lous  effects  of  the  Aurora.  The  discharge 
•ged  body  when  held  near  to  a  flame  is 
e  electric  field  of  the  body  attracting  the 
»posite  sign  which  are  present  in  the  gases 
y  the  high  temperature  of  the  flame, 
r  XII.,  on  "  Becquerel    Rays,"    gives  a 

account  of  the  known  facts  concerning 
Lions  from  uranium,  thorium,  radium,  &c. 
1  observed,  in  1896,  that  if  some  uranium 
i   was   placed   on   a   photographic  plate 

by  opaque  paper  and  then  exposed  to 

plate  was  affected  as  though  exposed  to 
rays.  This  was  not  due  to  the  phosphor- 
aused  by  exposure  to  light,  for  the  same 
J  obtained  even  when  the  compound  was 
lised  from  solution  in  the  dark.  It  was 
rved  that  the  radiation  makes  any  gas 
vhich  it  passes  a  conductor.  Rutherford 
It  the  uranium  radiation  consists  of  a 
3f  two  types  :  one  (a)  being  absorbed  by 
limetres  of  air  and  causing  much  ionisa- 


tion,  the  other  (p)  having  much  penetrating  power 
and  consists  of  negatively-charged  particles  moving 
with  high  velocity.  Crookes  proved  that  the  fi  radia- 
tion proceeds  from  an  unknown  impurity,  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  compound  by  a  chemical 
method,  but  then  rapidly  loses  its  radiating  power, 
while  the  purified  uranium  slowly  regains  its 
normal  power. 

Rutherford  observed  much  uncertainty  in  the 
radiation  from  thorium  oxide,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  radio-active  emanation,  which  can  be  heated  to 
red-heat  without  losing  its  radio-activity.  If  the 
oxide  is  heated  above  red-heat  the  **  emanating 
power  "  is  considerably  reduced,  but  the  power  is 
recovered  if  the  oxide  is  dissolved  and  re-precipi- 
tated ;  it  was  subsequently  proved  that  the  emana- 
ting power  is  due  to  an  active  constituent  (termed 
Thorium  X  or  Th.  X)  which  may  be  removed  by  a 
chemical  method,  but  the  oxide  slowly  recovers 
both  its  radio-activity  and  its  emanating  power. 

The  story  of  the  search  made  by  Mme.  Curie  for 
substances  more  radio-active  than  uranium  com- 
pounds, resulting  in  the  discovery  of  radium,  has 
been  so  often  described  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  enlarge  upon  this  remarkable  piece  of  research. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  radium,  which  has 
an  atomic  weight  of  225  approximately,  closely 
resembles  barium  in  its  chemical  reactions,  but  is 
separated  by  the  lower  solubility  of  the  chloride  in 
water.  The  radiation  from  radium  is  so  intense 
that,  if  enclosed  in  a  lead  tube  0-5  cm.  thick,  it 
will  discharge  an  electroscope  more  readily  than 
unprotected  uranium.  The  radiation  is  a  mixture 
of  three  types:  (i.)  a  rays,  which  are  readily 
absorbed,  slightly  deflected  by  a  magnetic  field, 
and  carry  di  positive  charge  ;  (ii.)  P  rays,  which  are 
more  penetrating,  are  easily  deflected  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  a  rays,  and  carry  a  negative  charge  ; 
and  (iii.)  y  rays,  which  are  far  more  penetrating 
and  are  not  deflected.  Radium  gives  out  an  ema- 
nation which  is  far  more  persistent  than  that  of 
thorium. 

A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  numerous 
observations  on  **  Cathode  Rays,"  obtained  in  a 
highly  exhausted  tube.  Goldstein,  with  many 
other  German  physicists,  maintained  that  these 
consisted  of  waves  in  the  ether.  On  the  other 
hand,  Crookes  was  convinced,  by  experimental 
results,  that  the  rays  consisted  of  electrified  par- 
ticles shot  out  with  great  velocity  from  the  cathode 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  It  was  gene- 
rally held  by  English  physicists  that  the  pheno- 
mena were  due  to  charged  atoms  flying  with 
ordinary  molecular  speed,  but  with  a  long  free 
path  ;  but  Crookes  went  further  than  this  and 
suggested,  by  one  of  those  flashes  of  intuition 
which  seldom  come  even  to  the  discoverer,  that  he 
had  obtained  matter  in  "a  fourth  stale."  After 
many  years  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  cathode 
rays  consist  of  *'  corpuscles  "  (or  "  electrons  ") 
moving  with  a  velocity  approximating  to  that  of 
light. 

Further  chapters,  dealing  with  the  spark  dis- 
charge, the  electric  arc,  and  Rontgen  rays,  are  full 
of  interesting  information.      The  volume  is  un- 
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doubtedty    a    noble    addition    to     our     scientific 
literature. 

Dr;  Gbzebrook's  text-book  of  Magnetism  and 
Electricity  is  based  upon  a  first-year  course  of 
lectures  to  students.  Interspersed  through  the 
text,  numerous  experiments  are  described  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  enable  students  to  use  the  volume 
as  a  laboratory  guide.  Although  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  text  has  been  in  print  for  a  long 
time,  additions  have  been  made,  where  necessary ^ 
to  bring  the  subject-matter  well  up  to  date;  thus 
two  short  chapters  on  '*  electric  waves  '*  and 
'*  transference  of  electricity  through  gases  *'  have 
been  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  diamagnetism,  and  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  magnetic  dip,  are  so  briefly  described. 
The  volume  is  prepared  in  a  most  attractive  style, 
and  can  be  strongly  recommended  as  a  sound 
elementary  text-book. 


HDLXATiOK     IN     LONDON.' 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  its  educational 
affairs  is  concerned,  London's  position  is  to- 
day unique.  While  throughout  England  the 
county  councils  and  the  county  borough  councils 
have  takeui  or  are  now  activeljf  taking,  steps  to 
appoint  local  education  authoriiies  charged  with 
the  duty  of  administering  education  as  a  whole,  no 
such  body  can  come  into  existence  in  London 
until  May  ist,  1904.  Until  then  London's  educa- 
tion must  continue  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
unrelated  parts.  The  School  Board  remains  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  elementary  education,  the 
London  Technical  Board  for  the  parts  of  education 
which  can  be  made  to  fall  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts*  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London  for  higher  education,  and 
a  bewildering  variety  of  governing  bodies  for  secon- 
dary schools  of  all  grades.  But  when  the  Act  of 
last  year  comes  into  force  in  May,  the  London 
County  Council  will  be  presented  witli  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  the  whole  of  London's  education, 
and,  though  the  task  offers  a  grand  opportunity 
for  the  unification  of  educational  effort  in  London, 
it  is  as  difficult  ^md  complicated  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

In  his  little  book,  Mr*  Sidney  Webb  passes  in 
review  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  met  with,  and 
offers  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  to  show 
how  the  best  use  may  be  made  of  the  possibilities 
created  by  the  Act  of  1903,  Mr.  Webb  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  attitude  he  has  adopted. 
The  Act  of  last  year  is  now  law,  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  all  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  loyally  to  endeavour  to  extract 
from  them  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  education 
of  the  children  and  youths  of  London.  Many 
members  of  the  coming  education   committees  and 
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many  future  school  managers  may  consider  tl 
Act  iniquitous  in  some  re  spec  ts^  but^  so  long  i 
the  law  remains  as  it  is,  their  duty  is  clear,  P: 
vate  opinions  must  be  made  subservient  to  tl 
honest  administration  of  the  directions  of  the  A( 
which  calls  these  local  administrators  into  being. 
The  problem  with  which  the  London  Count* 
Council  is  shortly  to  be  con  fronted' is,  too,  gigantf 
in  its  proportions.  A  few  facts  are  enough  ti 
demonstrate  this.  Let  us  give  a  few  cited  by  Mi 
Webb.  The  elementary  schools  of  London  irt 
attended  by  800,000  children,  and  half  a  million  a 
these  belong  to  Board  Schools.  There  are,  as  1 
result  of  the  work  of  the  London  School  Board— 


'^  ^ve  Iniadred  new  public  buildings^  c»ccupyittg  60a  acrei  • 
valyabk  land,  existing  now  in  every  one  of  London^s  tirty-ei^ 
clectora.!  divisiomT  Tour  in  the  squajre  mile  of  the  frboie  i 
London's    surface,    erected    Ai    m    cost    of    fourteen    mitlioi 

sterling/' 

"  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  present  publtc  elemcntar)'  scbo 
buildings  of  London  ate  old  and  in5finita.ry,  ai^d  mil  Imve  tot 
rtbuiU,  if  not  by  foundation  manage ri  out  of  private  subeo^ 
tlons,  then  a^  *  provided  schools  '  at  the  public  expense.^"        I 

"  The  difference  in  real  educalional  quality  l>etween  the  bq 
and  worst  London  Board  School  15  preUy  conslderabki  andi 
may  lie  doubted  whether  anybody  but  the  School  Board's  <f^ 
inspectors  know  how  unsatisfactory  the  worst  schools  are;,. 
what  proportion  the  bad  ones  bear  to  the  whole.     Still  gm 
divergencies   exist   amoD^;   the    500  volunlaiy  schools^  wl 
educate  two -sevenths  of  the  children." 

"  London  must  somehow  get  eatahJished,  primarily  for  it«0 
supply,  additional  training  college  necommodatton  equal  to 
annual  output  of  500  teacher^  chiefly  women." 

"The  London  County  Councirs  'scholarship'  scheme  f 
now  necessarily  to  be  revised,  to  bring  it  into  accord  with! 
changes  lately  made  m  the  school-leaving  age  and  the  pufi 
teacher  system/' 

"  These  two  schemes  of  evening  instruction  (1.^.,  those  of  I 
School  iteard  and  the  Technical  Education  Board)  have 
to  be  co-ordinated,  differentiated,  and  developed.  .  .  , 
ought  not  to  be  too  mwch  to  ask  that  every  boy  or  girl 
leaves  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  should,  up  to  twenty-one, 
at  any  rate  enrolled  at  some  evening  class  institution. 
Yet  there  are  in  London  over  600,000  young  people 
fourteen  and  twenty- one,  and  not  a  third  of  these  are  at  pi 
members  of  any  sort  of  insttlulion,  recreational  or 
lionah" 


It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  n 
questions  to  be  settled  :  these  taken  from  m 
domains  of  primary  and  secondary  education  aioai 
will,  without  referring  to  university  and  techno 
logical  instnictton,  show  how  much  there  is  to  H 
done.  But  the  most  impressive  aspect  of  M 
administration  of  London's  education,  on  wh^ 
Mr,  Webb  lays  due  emphasis,  is  that  education i 
in  the  future  to  be  regarded  as  an  organic  whofc 
one  and  indivisible,  and  that  the  first  work  of  th 
new  authority  must  be  to  co-ordinate  and  correlat 
the  existing  institutions,  and,  after  an  adequat 
educationai  survey,  to  remedy  deficiencies  and  fi 
up  undesirable  gaps. 

Mr.  Webb's  book  deserves  to  be  studied  by  I 
interested  in  what  is  at  present  London's  tarn 
pressing  problem. 
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LABORATORY    AND    LECTURE    NOTES. 

Compiled  by  H.  E.  Hadley,  B.Sc.(Lond.),  A.R.C.S. 
flcadiiiatter  of  the  Kidderminster  School  of  ScieDce. 

[TkACHBSS  of  practical  science  are  always  glad  to  have  their 
!  ttodoo  directed  to  ingeniotis  or  instructive  experiments  for 
tk  kbofatocy  or  lectnre-room.  It  is  proposed  occasionally  to 
'  lag  together  short  descriptions  of  such  experiments  and 
■cthods,  compiled  from  various  sources,  or  contributed  by  our 
References  to  any  publications  in  which  new  or  little- 
I  devices  of  this  character  are  described,  or  better,  copies 
I  wabttnuts  of  the  descriptions,  will  be  welcomed  from  science* 
and  mistresses,  and  acknowledgment  will  of  course  be 
I  if  the  notes  are  published.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
liUlhat  original  contributions  will  be  much  appreciated.  The 
apanying  series  indicates  the  kind  of  note  required. — 
[Emdrs,  School  World.] 


OlaaiwaM.    Glass  vessels  are  best  cleaned    by 

with  a  brush  and   caustic   potash    solution ;    after 

;h  rinsing  with  distilled  water,  the  vessel  may  be  allowed 

and  dry  spontaneously.    The  surface  is  left  in  better 

if  dried   by  a  current  of  cold,   dry  air  ;   warm  air 

leaves  a  stain  on  the  surfoce.     If  the  surface  cannot  be 

by  a  brush,  small  lead  shot  may  be  introduced  and 

up  with  the  caustic.     After  rinsing  with  water,  wash 

nitric   add  to   remove  any  traces   of  lead,   and  finally 

with  distilled  water.     (Miller's   **  Laboratory  Physics  ;  " 

&Co.) 


Opileal  SopfiMei  for  Bilverlng.    Remove  any 
bj  using  alcohol  or  chromic  acid,  then  firmly  rub  the 
with  a  swab  of  cotton  attached  to  a  glass  or  wood  rod 
I  soaked  in  strong  nitric  acid.     Rinse  with  water,  and  wash 
ghly  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  rubbing  with 
icrtlon  swab  as  before.     If  the  water  wets  the  whole  surface 
aly,  the  cleaning  has  been  sufficient ;  if  it  does  not  wet 
kly,  the  process  must  be  repeated.     Run  a  solution  of 
(  chloride  over  the  surface  which  is  to  be  silvered,  wash 
Ivith  tap-water  and  finally  with  distilled  water. 

'  Hi  tUrerillg  of  OlaiS.     Make  up  the  two  following  solu- 

|AiK  (L)  Dissolves  gms.  of  silver  nitrate  in  about  250  c.c.  of 

[  water  and  add  ammonium  hydrate  until  the  precipitate 

I  is  Ji«ar^ dissolved.    Shake  the  solution  for  a  minute  and 

pMlhe  precipiUte  disappears  ;  if  too  much  ammonia  has  been 

^4U,  more  silver  nitrate  must  be  dissolved  and  added  until  a 

nt  precipitate  is  obtained.     Filter   the    solution   and 

Kip  to  500  C.C.     (ii.)  Dissolve  i  gm.  of  silver  nitrate  in  a 

I  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  add  about  500  c.c.  of 

I  hii  distilled  water.     Add  0'8  gm.  of   Rochelle   salt,  and 

e  the  boiling  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  pre- 

becomes  grey.     Filter  while  hot    and    make  up    to 

ij^cc.    These  solutions  must  be  kept  m  the  dark  in  glass- 

ifPKd  bottles. 

Ill  silvering,  the  surface  may  rest  face  up  on  the  bottom  of 

[*ii,or  may  be  supported  face  downwards.     Measure  with 

"^R  the  quantity  of  solution  which  will  be  required  to  cover 

tHEfisce  with  about  2  cms.  depth  of  solution.     Mix  together 

^volumes  of   the   solutions  and   quickly   pour  into   the 

liQiiig-dish.    A  aniform  temperature  of  about  20'^C.  is  essen- 

V.  The  dish  should  be  occasionally  rocked,  and  the  process 

^ovplete  in  about  an  hour.     Remove  the  mirror,  rinse  in 

•«tf,  carefully  remove  any  sediment  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool, 

fib  off  the  silver  from  any  parts  where  it  is  not  required,  and 


aliow  the  deposit  to  dry.  The  surface  may  be  polished  with  a 
soft  chamois  leather  and  rouge,  and  may  be  protected  by 
applying  a  coating  of  clear  lacquer. 

The  waste  solution  should  be  poured  into  a  bottle,  and 
common  salt  added  ;  most  of  the  silver  can  be  recovered  from 
the  precipitated  chloride.  Any  deposit  on  the  silvering-dish 
can  be  removed  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  and  transferred  to  the 
waste-bottle. 

DeteotioB  of  DlMolved  Oxygen  In  Water.  To  detect  the 
presence  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  water,  A.  Kaiser  makes  use  of 
a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  boiled  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  This  solution  b  introduced  by  means  of  a 
pipette  into  a  flask  filled  with  the  water  to  be  examined  ;  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash  solution  is  then  added,  the  flask  stop- 
pered and  shaken.  If  the  water  be  rich  in  oxygen,  the 
precipitate  remaining  in  suspension  immediately  becomes  of  a 
yellow  colour,  ferric  hydroxide  being  formed.  If  little  oxygen 
be  present,  only  a  greenish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydroxide  is 
formed,  and  with  water  free  from  oxygen,  the  precipitate 
remains  of  a  greenish-white  colour.  Small  quantities  of  nitrates 
or  nitrites  present  do  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  (Scien- 
tific  Aiturican^  December  5th,  1903.) 

CaUbratioB  of  an  Aneroid  Barometer.  Support  the 
aneroid  in  a  vertical  position  on  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  and  cover 
it  with  a  bell-jar  fitted  with  a  two-holed  rubber  stopper.  Make 
an  air-tight  joint  between  the  plate  and  the  jar  by  means  uf  tap- 
grease.  Connect  one  hole  of  the  stopper  to  an  air-pump,  and 
the  other  to  a  simple  mercury  manometer.  Partially  exhaust  ' 
the  air  from  the  belljar,  and  read  the  aneroid  and  the  difference 
in  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  manometer ;  the  actual  pressure 
on  the  aneroid  is  equal  to  the  external  barometric  pressure  less 
the  difference  in  level  observed  in  the  manometer.  Several 
readings,  at  different  pressures,  may  be  taken.  The  readings 
at  pressure  I  greater  than  atmospheric  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
necting the  apparatus  to  a  single  force-pump,  providing  that  the 
bell-jar  is  held  firmly  in  position. 

A  Simple  Model  of  a  Oeyier.  Take  a  piece  of  glass  tubing 
75  cms.  long  and  5-8  mms.  internal  diameter.  Draw  off  one 
end  so  as  to  form  a  jet  2  mms.  in  diameter.  Bend  the  tube  to 
an  obtuse  angle  at  a  point  35  cms.  from  this  end,  and  also  bend 
it  to  a  right  angle  10  cms.  from  the  other  end.  Connect  a  small 
funnel  to  the  latter  end,  clamp  the  tube  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  pour  in  water  until  the  tube  is  full.  Heat  the  tube  near 
to  the  obtuse-angled  bend  ;  the  generation  of  steam  will  force 
the  column  of  water  through  the  jet  with  great  violence.  After 
a  few  minutes  steam  will  again  be  formed,  and  the  operation 
will  be  repeated.     (6V-^^/ ^V/^/ircr,  November,  1903.) 

A  Method  of  Testing  for  Carbon  Dioxide.  Fit  a  one-hole 
rubber  stopper  into  a  test-tube  in  which  the  gas  is  to  be  evolved. 
Draw  a  few  drops  of  lime-water  into  a  small  pipette  and  insert 
the  lower  end  of  the  pipette  through  the  rubber  stopper.  The 
generated  gas  forces  the  lime-water  into  the  bulb  of  the  pipette 
and  there  bubbles  through.     (School  Science ,  November,  1903.) 

Cell  for  Meaaorlng  the  Retlitance  of  Liqoidi.  W.  Din- 
widdie.  A  glass  tube  of  uniform  bore  is  cut  and  the  ends 
ground  to  an  exact  length  of  i  metre.  Short  pieces  of  tube  of  a 
much  greater  diameter,  with  the  ends  sealed  and  a  large  hole 
blown  out  in  the  side,  are  fitted  on  the  ends  with  corks.  Flat, 
amalgamated  copperplates  placed  close  to  the  ends  of  the  tube 
form  the  electrodes.  The  mean  cross-section  is  determined  by 
filling  the  tube  with  mercury,  which  is  poured  out  and  weighed. 
The  apparatus  is  then  filled  with  the  electrolyte,  and  the  resis- 
tance measured  by  Kohlrausch's  method.  The  resistance  of 
the  electrodes  and  connecting  wires  must  be  first  determined  by 
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placing  them  together,  and  the  difference  will  give  the  resis- 
tance of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.     {Science  Abstrcuis^  No.  64.) 

Electrical  CondactiTity  of  Flamei.  P.  Lenard  describes 
simple  experiments  to  prove  the  presence  of  positive  ions  in 
flames.  Platinum  plates  are  fixed  vertically  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  Bunsen  flame,  and  maintained  at  a  high  potential  difference 
by  connecting  to  the  terminals  of  a  Wimshurst  machine.  If  a 
platinum  spoon  containing  a  salt  giving  a  coloured  flame  is  held 
in  the  flame,  the  coloured  portion  is  bent  across  towards  the 
negatively  charged  plate.     (Science  Abstrcuts,  No.  66. ) 

Simple  Apparatai  for  Obserriiig  DilfractioB  Phenomena. 

The  apparatus  described  by  G.  Foussereau  consists  of  two 
metal  tubes,  one  sliding  in  the  other.  A  metal  plate  with  a 
small  central  hole  or  slit  is  mounted  on  a  cork  ring  inserted  in 
the  outer  end  of  the  larger  tube.  A  low-power  eye-piece 
mounted  in  cork  is  inserted  in  the  small  end,  to  serve  for 
projecting  images  on  a  screen,  6  to  30  cms.  distant.  Between 
the  two  a  smaller  hole  or  fine  slit  may  be  mounted  on  another 
cork  to  show  diffraction  fringes.  A  needle,  or  the  straight 
edge  of  an  opaque  object,  may  be  mounted  in  conjunction  with 
it  to  show  shadow  phenomena.     {Science  Abstracts,  No.  65.) 


NATURE-STUDY.* 

By  Oswald  H.   Latter,   M.A. 
Charterhouse. 

A  CONCISE  definition  of  **  nature-study  "  seems  almost  im- 
possible, nor  shall  I  attempt  one ;  for  we  probably  all  have  a 
pretty  clear  conception  of  its  scope.  I  And  that  the  numerous 
nature-study  books  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  few 
years  deal  with  topics  that  would  be  classed  under  astronomy, 
botany,  geology,  meteorology,  physical  geography  and  zoologyt 
In  whatever  category  any  lesson  may  come  the  objects  are 
clearly  the  same,  viz.,  to  train  the  eye  to  observe  what  it  sees, 
the  mind  to  think  about  what  is  seen,  and  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  things  and  processes  at  first  hand ;  to  awaken  intellectual 
interest,  and  to  inculcate  a  habit  of  mind  that  shall  influence  the 
whole  character.  It  is  no  small  gain  that,  incidentally,  the 
virtues  of  neatness,  dexterity,  and  patience  are  encouraged  and 
the  aesthetic  side  of  the  mind  developed  to  appreciate  beauty  of 
form  and  colour.  But  I-  take  it  that  the  essential  thing  is 
m/fr^j^— interest  in  learning,  interest  in  personal  endeavour. 
Mental  drill  and  discipline  are  not  the  sole  consideration. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  unconscious  discipline,  both  mental 
and  otherwise,  that  is  the  product  of  genuine  and  fruitful 
interest. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  object  in  view  is  to  be  realbed,  the 
subjects  handled  by  any  teacher  must  concern  primarily  those 
things  that  come  under  the  frequent  notice  of  his  pupils. 
Matters  astronomical  and  meteorological  are  much  the  same  for 
all  of  us  in  England,  but  otherwise  the  physical  features  and  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  school  grounds  and  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  claim  first  attention.  No  orderly  sequence  of 
lessons  is  required.  Each  lesson  can  stand  by  itself,  though  in 
many  cases — e.g.^  experimental  botany  or  meteorological  records 
—the  **  lesson "  may,  indeed  must,  run  on  for  several  weeks, 
occupying  perhaps  a  few  minutes  only  of  each  hour  allotted  to 
nature-study.  Clearly  also  the  season  of  the  year  will  go  far  to 
determine  the  choice  of  material. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  informal  kind  of  teaching  appeals 

J  Abridged  from  a  paper  read  ai  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asixxriation  of 
Public  School  Science  Masters. 


Strongly  to  many  learners,  it  does  interest  them  ;  they  lei 
willingly.  The  very  fact  of  frequent  change  makes  it  pecuUe 
suitable  to  the  young.  To  tire  soon  is  as  natural  a  characteria 
of  the  very  immature  mind  as  of  the  very  immature  bo 
Before  the  present  audience  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  Uboux 
show  how,  apart  from  the  valuable  habits  acquired,  an  intelli^ 
appreciation  of  the  processes  of  nature  is  an  inestimable  p 
session  to  a  man  in  after-life,  be  his  business  or  profession  wl 
it  may. 

May  I  digress  for  one  moment  to  draw  attention  to  the  vab 
of  this  "study  of  things'*  in  connexion  with  other  branch 
of  education  ?  We  have  probably  all  experienced  the  difficnl 
of  getting  young  pupils  to  write  anything  like  a  respectab 
English  essay  showing  consecutive  thought  and  power  of  e 
pression.  And  why  ?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  because  the  bi 
has  neither  knowledge  nor  ideas — he  is  gravelled  for  lack 
matter.  Now  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  set  a  boy  to  wii 
an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and  found  out  for  himself  wi 
no  apparatus  except  that  with  which  Nature  has  provided  ho 
he  will  find  his  tongue  and  produce  something  worth  reading 
in  a  style  perhaps  open  to  criticism  and  improvement,  I 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  individual,  and  not  the  stamp  of  t 
machine  mould. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  the  absence  of  apparatus  as  a  desinJ 
condition,  and  on  this  account  I  regard  simple  nature-study 
an  educational  instrument  of  higher  value,  at  least  in  the  case 
young  pupils,  than  either  physics  or  chemistry.  I  am  H 
aware  that  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  are  most  care6iL 
reduce  their  apparatus  to  the  simplest.  But  I  do  feel  stroti| 
that  a  boy  whose  training  in  scientific  method  is  condocl 
entirely  in  laboratories  and  class-rooms  is  in  danger  of  acqdq 
the  habit  of  being  in  the  observational  mood  only  when  i 
rounded  by  the  familiar  odours  and  appliances  and  clad  in  | 
laboratory  apron.  One  who  observes  only  in  the  sanctum  of! 
laboratory  is  very  liable,  I  think,  to  pass  through  the  oil 
world  with  his  eyes  closed.  His  scientific  training  has  li 
really  brought  him  into  touch  with  the  things  of  everyday! 
with  the  more  conspicuous  phenomena  of  the  world  in  whicki 
lives.  The  habit  of  observation  does  not  pervade  his  life,  I 
needs  to  be  stimulated  into  action  by  the  sight  of  the  baliiii 
the  rule,  the  thermometer,  the  microscope,  the  dissecting-dl 
by  the  contact  with  scalpel  and  forceps,  by  the  music  of  i 
Bunsen  burner,  by  the  fumes  of  the  incense  of  chemistry.  I 
me  not  be  thought  to  be  making  any  attack  upon  chemistry  fl 
physics.  I  realise  their  value  and  their  superiority  in  mi 
respects  to  the  biological  and  geological  sciences.  I 
aflbrding  training  in  exact  reasoning,  accuracy,  experincM 
ingenuity,  and  so  on,  they  are  undoubtedly  of  far  greater  Ml 
than  biology  or  geology.  But  they  are  inferior  in  the  oA 
respects  that  I  have  just  indicated.  The  two  sets  of  subJQ 
are,  for  purposes  of  general  education,  complementary  to  0 
another — both  are  necessary.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  I 
habit  that  is  fostered  by  nature-study  is  a  necessary  precursor 
the  more  systematic  and  exact  course  of  the  chemicaU  or  phyik 
or  biological  laboratory.  To  start  scientific  training  by  a  co« 
of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  without  something  li 
nature-study  as  a  preliminary  or  concomitant,  seems  to  me  I 
unlike  taking  a  child  to  church  without  previously  training  il 
home  in  habits  of  obedience,  reverence  and  tmthfuliic 
Pethaps  I  am  prejudiced,  but  I  consider  that  for  the  ordin 
man  it  is  of  more  importance  that  be  should  be  trained  to  \ 
his  eyes  and  wits  habitually  as  he  goes  about  ihe  affaiis 
business  than  that  he  should  have  gained  those  ondenii 
valuable  attributes  that  are  produced  by  the  more  exact  tdeiM 
The  best  training  is,  of  course,  a  combination  of  the  two.  It 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned  that  I  much  regret  that  whs 
may  term  '*  field  subjects"  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  Ai 
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If  there  is  a  profession  in  which  the  instinctive 
kbit  of  ooddng  the  things  of  the  open-air  world,  and  of  rightly 
ittrpretiiig  the  observations,  is  of  value,  it  is  that  of  the  soldier, 
floipevcr,  I  believe  that  "  nature-study  "  has  come  to  stay, 
and  will  en  long  take  a  regular  place  in  the  early  stages  of  our 
cdKitioo.  A  healthy  child  is  by  nature  both  inquisitive  and 
oberrsDt  It  is  one  of  the  worst  blots  upon  our  school  system 
tkt  this  innate  desire  for  knowledge  is  killed  outright  by  the 
doe  that  most  of  our  pupils  have  reached  the  age  of  17,  while 
the  powers  of  observation  become  specialised  and  restricted  to 
nlchiog  the  motions  of  spheres  of  various  dimensions,  and 
faterity  to  adapting  the  hand  or  foot  in  accordance  with  the 
pnpeities  so  ascertained. 

What,  then,  is  the  proper  place  of  "  nature-study  "  in  the 

fEKnl  scheme  of  science-teaching  ?    I  wish  especially  to  elicit 

apressions  of  opinion  upon  this  point.     At  my  own  views  I 

hn  already  more  than  once  hinted.     It  seems  to  me  to  be 

aibirahly  suited  for  children  of  the  ages  of  from  9  or  10  tu 

I3»or  14 ;  but  for  older  pupils  I  confess  that  I  should  prefer 

iOKthing  more  systematic,  more  advanced.     We  may  perhaps 

■ploy  it  profitably  in  the  two  or  three  lowest  forms  of  our 

|iiic  schools,  bat  it  is  in  the  preparatory  schools  that,  in  my 

ipbion,  nature-study  should  be  especially  encouraged.     It  can 

ll begun  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by  the  time  a  boy  is  13  he 

^t  already  to  have  his  eyes  and  wits  well  trained  in  the  right 

fetioD,  his  interest  keenly  aroused,  his  mind  alert  and  capable 

tf  passing  on  to  higher  work  and  more  systematic  study  and 

'*fpDd**—foT   "grind"   must  come,    though  it   need  not  be 

.if  grinding  of  the  unwilling  ass  I    This  Association  would  do 

«l  to  approach  the  Association  of  Preparatory  Schoolmasters 

lH  a  view  to  obtain  some  common  action  on  their  part.     It  is 

■Bfirequent  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  placed  in  a  high  form  on  first 

feBng  to  a  public  school — he  has  been  brought  to  a  fairly  high 

isdard  in  classics  and  mathematics ;  but  bow  seldom  do  we 

MsBch  bojTS  really  capable  of  joining  a  science  division  corre- 

.ifndingly  high  !  (assuming  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 

pried  science  divisions,  a  right  denied  to  many).     As  a  rule, 

hk  sdentific  training  has  been  much  neglected,  and  they  ate 

hrinierior  to  boys  who  have  worked  their  way  up  to  the  same 

lltt  throi^  the  lower  forms  of  the  public  school,  where,  at  any 

wfk,  some  little  time  per  week  has  been  spent  at  science.    Such 

t  OM'Sided  early  training  is  permanently  bad  for  the  boy,  and 

our  task  also  the  more  difficult. 


METHODS    OF    TEACHING     ENGLISH.* 

By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  E.  Lyttelton,  M.A. 
Master  of  Haileybury  College. 

Ve  English  are  much  given  to  the  practice  of  self-deprecia- 
ia.  I  do  not  say  that  all  foreigners  would  agree  with  this 
i^ttk  unless  it  were  considerably  modified,  but  some  truth 
'itt  is  in  it  nevertheless,  to  the  extent  anyhow  that  we  often 
^et  what  is  greatest  in  the  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Mr  forefathers :  we  do  not  mind  belittling  that  inheriunce, 
■iio  no  respect  is  this  so  true  as  in  that  of  the  splendid  mass 
<fflerature  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  former  ages. 
^  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  pride  in  us  to 
•ipify  rather  than  to  under-estimate  the  greatness  of  this 
>^DDal  endowment.  But  our  attitude  towards  it  is  curiously 
^Kraied  by  a  modern  controversy  in  which  one  side  stoutly 
*iUs  that  whereas  for  centuries  it  has  been  supposed  that  two 
^fkme  geniuses  existed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  real  truth 
■  ikt  there  was  only  one.  To  prove  this  somewhat  depressing 
Oiatioo,  a  vast  amount  of  research,  lime,  temper,  and  ink  have 

'  Abrii^ed  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  North  of  England  Conference 
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been  expended.  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  these  historians  have 
not  given  their  energies  to  show  that  instead  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  or  Bacon  being  the  outcome  of  one  English  mind 
they  are  in  reality  the  product  of  no  less  than  three  or  even  more. 
Think  how  our  retrospect  of  English  life  would  be  enriched  ! 
If  we  were  not  so  modest  about  our  own  past  we  should  even 
now  form  a  society  to  accomplish  this  task,  and  I  almost  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  undertaking  should  be  looked  on  as  a  neces- 
sary outcome  of  this  Conference.  But,  to  come  to  rather  closer 
quarters  with  my  subject,  I  will  assume  that  there  is  one  grand 
object  before  us :  so  far  from  wishing  to  belittle  our  own  past, 
we  all  of  us  wish  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  worthy 
of  this  splendid  inheritance ;  with  dispositions  ready  to  show  it 
honour,  and  with  minds  capable  of  responding  to  its  message. 

Now,  in  thinking  how  to  do  this,  we  shall  do  well  to  limit 
the  subject  carefully,  or  else  we  shall  spend  the  whole  of  this 
afternoon  in  discussing  wholly  diflferent  topics  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  lot  of  windmills  on  different  hill- tops  swing  their  arms 
in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  pace,  each  promising  a  grand 
collision  with  its  own  neighbour  if  the  conditions  were  more 
favourable,  but,  as  it  is,  being  too  remote  even  to  touch. 

English  may  be  taught  historically,  that  is,  either  (a)  the 
history  of  the  words,  or  (d)  of  the  literature.  I  propose  to  say 
nothmg  on  either  of  these  very  interesting  topics. 

Next  we  have  these  subdivisions  of  the  subject.  A  child  may 
be  taught  three  ways  of  dealing  with  the  English  language — 
talking,  reading,  and  writing.  Talking  may  be  divided  into 
three  heads:  (c)  how  to  talk  distinctly,  an  exceedingly  rare 
accomplishment  at  the  present  day  ;  {d)  bow  to  talk  fluently  or 
eloquently  ;  {e)  how  to  talk  sense.  The  second,  reading,  divides 
into  (/)  and  (^) ;  (/)  how  to  read  aloud  well,  (g)  how  to  read 
to  oneself  profitably. 

The  third,  writing,  divides  into  three:  (A)  how  to  write 
legibly  ;  (1)  how  to  write  good  English  ;  (y )  how  to  write 
good  sense. 

Now  of  these  topics  1  put  one  aside  with  a  brief  remark. 
Illegible  writing  has  become,  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
the  penny  post,  a  growing  curse  of  modern  life.  It  is  no  joke 
for  a  busy  man  to  receive  an  illegible  letter.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  letter  is  not  worth  reading,  but  there  is  no  proof,  though 
there  is  high  probability,  till  you  have  deciphered  it ;  and  there 
is  no  apology  so  superfluous  as  that  of  a  stranger  who  asks  one 
to  forgive  him  for  having  his  letter  typewritten— this  being 
almost  always  an  act  of  kindness,  though  the  boon  is  frequently 
spoilt  by  the  autograph  signature  being  added  at  the  end. 

The  remaining  topics  are  largely  occupied  with  different 
forms  of  utterance  and  with  reading;  expressing  ideas  and 
taking  them  in ;  and,  as  to  utterance,  we  have  to  aim  not  only 
at  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  but  at  the  least  inditing  of  a  good 
matter.  The  topics,  however,  are  connected  by  this  fundamental 
fact.  If  a  boy  can  be  made  to  speak  quite  clearly  and  in  a  pure 
accent,  he  adds  not  only  to  his  neighbours'  ideas,  but  to  his 
own.  What  is  read  aloud  conveys  a  fuller  message,  and  strikes 
with  a  more  robust  impact  on  to,  and  lives  longer  in,  the  mind  of 
the  reader  himself.  Sometimes  this  is  a  great  pity,  especially  it 
may  be  so  when  the  reader  is  reading  his  own  composition ; 
but  if  he  is  reading  an  English  classic  much  of  what  he  gains 
depends  on  the  tone  of  his  reading  and  the  expressiveness  of  his 
voice.  Now,  in  this  matter,  a  vast  deal  remains  to  be  done  in 
English  schools. 

Has  anyone  here  considered  the  outlook  if  the  present 
degeneracy  of  accent  continues?  Perhaps  I  am  bringing  to 
Yorkshire  a  piece  of  strange  information  when  I  assert  with  all 
confidence  that  the  cockney  accent  is  spreading  all  round 
London  higher  and  higher  up  the  social  scale.  What  is  to  be 
the  future  of  England  if,  as  it  spreads  northwards,  one  of  the 
north  country  dialect  accents  takes  it  into  its  head  to  spread 
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loathwards?  What  will  happen  in  the  midlands  where  they 
meet?  But  this  does  not  at  all  exhaust  the  prospect.  We 
thrill  with  pride  when  we  are  told  that  English  is  to  be  the 
language  of  the  world  some  day  ;  but  what  English  ?  Why,  the 
native  blend  of  north  and  south  with  a  rich  infusion  of  Austra- 
lian, Canadian,  and  S.  African  phonetics  welded  together  by  the 
proud  consciousness  of  an  unassailable  commercial  system  ;  or 
if  it  be  by  that  tiose  Aot  quite  unassailable,  think  what  it  will  be 
to  discuss  tariffs  all  day  in  the  vowel  sounds  of  three  centuries 
hence  !  I  can't  say  what  ought  to  be  done ;  suffice  it  that  the 
evil  is  very  near. 

Remembering,  therefore,  that  utterance  affects  the  growth  of 
ideas,  we  do  not  forget  the  great  part  that  should  be  played  by 
lessons  in  reading  aloud,  occasional  acting,  and  constant  insis- 
tence on  articulate  and  completely  finished  answers  in  form.  A 
boy  can  never  learn  to  be  a  speaker  if  he  is  allowed  to  get  marks 
for  a  mumbled  and  unfinished  answer  to  the  master's  question. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  if  we  turn  him  out  a  fluent  speaker 
we  have  not  done  by  any  means  all.  A  fluent  speaker  who  has 
nothing  to  say  is  worse  than  a  stammerer  or  even  a  mumbler, 
and  I  confess  to  having  wished  sometimes  that  a  public  speaker 
were  a  little  less  articulate  even  than  he  is,  as  one  might  then 
look  for  repose  in  the  enjoyment  of  one's  own  thoughts.  So  I 
pass  on  to  the  all  important  subject  of  the  development  of  ideas 
in  the  mind,  with  this  preliminary  remark,  that  the  reason  why 
young  people  seldom  care  to  read  really  good  literature  is  that 
their  own  ideas  are  undeveloped  and  cannot  rise  up  in  response 
to  the  lofty  thoughts  of  the  writer  whose  volume  they  are 
handling.  Similarly,  if  it  is  poetry  or  poetical  prose,  they  fail 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm  because  they  have  never 
heard  it  properly  read  aloud,  the  only  relief  from  their  own 
recitation  being  that  of  their  form  master,  which  is  often  rather 
worse  because  rather  louder. 

Here  then  we  see  the  central  importance  of  teaching  boys  to 
write  English :  it  is  the  best  way  of  encouraging  the  healthy 
growth  of  ideas,  necessary  to  all  intelligent  reading.  But  this 
is  only  the  case  if  the  pupil's  writing  is  the  putting  into  clear 
shape  his  own  ideas  already  dormant  in  the  mind.  Very  little, 
if  anything,  is  gained  by  making  him  mmmage  for  information 
in  a  book  and  reproduce  it  with  some  slight  verbal  alterations. 
Subjects  must  be  found  about  which  the  pupil  knows  something 
but  on  which  he  has  not  thought  much.  Prof.  James  Ward 
once  remarked  that  he  knew  no  'K.e,  man  or  woman,  who  had 
not  more  facts  in  their  heads  than  they  were  able  to  arrange. 

This  is  singularly  true  of  all  of  us.  We  all  have  memories 
far  too  strong  in  proportion  to  our  thinking  powers :  the  lumber 
room  is  spacious,  though  we  are  always  complaining  that  it 
holds  so  little,  but  the  machinery  for  sorting  the  lumber  is 
absurdly  inadequate.  Now  in  quite  young  boys  and  girls  of 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  or  even  earlier  you  can  always 
develop  the  dormant  faculty  of  arranging  facts.  Tell  them  a 
simple  story,  and  see  which  can  reproduce  it  adequately  and 
lucidly  in  the  fewest  words. 

Here  is  a  real  training  in  composition  and  orderly  marshalling 
of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  then  gave  an  oral  exposition  of  the  method  of 
teaching  English  composition  now  adopted  at  Haileybury. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Assistant  Masters  has  passed  a  resolution  stating  it  "  regrets 
that  the  London  County  Council,  in  preparing  a  scheme  for  the 
constitution  of  an  Education  Committee  for  London,  has  de- 
cided against  the  co-optatiun  on  the  committee  of  '  persons  of 
experience  in  education,'  thus  reversing  the  policy  which  the 
Council  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Technical  Education 
Board,  a  policy  which  is  compulsory  upon  all  education  au- 
thorities under  the  principal  Act  of  1902." 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Thrrr  are  millions  of  children  in  this  country  who,  fr 
babyhood  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  are  drilled  in   readi 
writing,  and  arithmetic  upon  a  system  the  result  of  which  is  t 
when  they  attain  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  they  cai^ 
read,  write,  or  cypher.    If  they  have  acquired  a  small  smatter 
of  that  knowledge  this  disappears  soon  after  they  leave  schc 
There  are  thus  millions  of  young  persons  in  this  country  Vf 
whom  the  enormous  sums  annually  spent  out  of  the  rates  a 
taxes  have  been  absolutely  thrown  away.     Children  are  bo 
into  life  with  great  intellectual  capacities — with  an  extraordina 
curiosity  to  know,  but  they  are  endowed  with  a  still  more  ra 
less  propensity  to  do,  and  the  great  object  of  the  old-&shionc 
school  drill  appears  to  be  to  repress  entirely  this  natural  pn 
pensity  of  the  child.     It  is  crushed  in   the  name  of  what 
called  discipline.     The  questioning  which  is  natural  to  childrc 
is  abolished  for  a  system  of  answering  questions  put  to  tl 
child,  and  in  these  answers  anything  like  originality  or  eagerde 
is  at  once  repressed  by  the  dictum,  **  Don't  speak  unless  yoo  ai 
spoken  to."    After  a  certain  time  the  individuality  of  the  chil 
is  entirely  crushed  out,  and  you  have  a  stolid,  quiet,  orderl] 
stupid  class.     I  have  seen  in  a  punishment  book  thatyoufl 
children  have  been  caned  for  the  offence  of  looking  about 
school.     The  natural  condition  of  very  young  children  is  be 
met  by  natural  objectless  play  in  which  their  movements  mm 
be  left  entirely  to  the  dicUtes  of  nature.     If  we  take  charge  0 
children  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  we  want  not  teachers,  bfl 
nurses — people  who  can   superintend   the  children's  play  aoj 
look  after  their  health  and  natural  wants.— Sir  John  Gorst,! 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Technical  Institatiooi 


Without  criticising  Froebelism  in  iu  different  aspects,  jM 
vast  majority  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  will  agH 
that  the  whole  notion  of  there  being  a  so-called  "scientil 
method  "  in  education— that  is  to  say,  the  theory  that  the  d 
velopment  of  the  young  is  subject  to  certain  universal 
immutable  laws  which  enable  us  to  argue  (as  in  chemistry  1 
mechanics,  for  instance)  from  the  general  to  the  particular—! 
based  upon  a  fallacy  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  gave 
to  such  doctrines  as  the  *'  social  contract "  or  the  "  divine  r^ 
of  kings."  The  germ  of  this  fallacy  in  education  can  be 
to  the  6rst  book  of  Montaigne's  Essays.  It  was  from  here 
Rousseau  borrowed  it  for  his  **  Emile,"  it  was  formulated 
an  imposing  body  of  theory  by  Pestalozzi  and  Froebd 
further  elaborated  by  Michelet,  and  it  has  received  em 
impulse  and  authority  in  this  country  from  the  writings  of 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  the  latter  of  whom  tricked  it  out 
the  fascinating  arguments  that  the  great  wave  of  inquiry  in 
domain  of  biology  had  left  ready  for  his  hand. — Mr.  T.  PrllaTC^ 
**  Public  Schools  and  Public  Opinion."    (Longmans.) 


Prussia  (and  Germany  generally  now  endorses  the  judgmeoQii 
after  a  trial  lasting  nearly  seventy  years,  has  deliberately  abMH 
doned  what  may  be  called  the  "student-teacher"  device  kk 
training — a  fact  which  should  make  our  own  administratotfl 
cautious  in  following  those  who  desire  to  introduce  the  pM 
here.  Without  imputing  any  want  of  good  £uth  and  timp|| 
from  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  said  tki| 
the  chief  danger  which  threatens  the  usefulness  of  that  plan fl 
that  the  student-teacher  may  sink  into  a  kind  of  scholastic  offisfr 
boy  or  doer  of  odd  jobs.  Whether  school  ever  was  or  fvas  ad^ 
a  place  of  leisure  is  an  arguable  question  ;  there  is  no  doubt  ol 
the  absence  of  leisure  in  the  schoolroom  of  toKiay.  And  amid^ 
the  continual  drive  of  the  term's  woik  such  sophistry  as  *'Eveif 
thing  is  practice  "  is  apt  to  beguile  both  the  student-teacher  mad 
those  responsible  for  his  training.     A  case  is  known  to  dll 
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voter  where  ooe-foarth  of  the  trainiog  period  was  spent  by  the 
ooiiee  in  hdfiing  to  fit  ap  a  new  laboratory  (he  could  not  learn 
tooBioeh  of  so  practical  a  thing)  and  the  remainder  chiefly  in 
derical  work  for  the  headmaster  (so  needful  to  gain  experience 
iD  icbool-keeping,  you  know),  this  being  varied  by  occasional 
ttd  mmccessfnl  attempU  to  teach  boys  **  out  of  his  own  head." 
-fiOF.  J.  W.  Adamson.  '•  Our  Defective  System  of  Training 
Tcttbers."    (Gino.) 


Let  me  tell  yoo  a  story.  Last  summer  one  of  our  students, 
fb  wu  just  completing  his  second  year,  came  to  me  and  said 
Ikthe  had  been  rowing  bow  of  his  college  boat,  that  the  boat 
bddooe  very  well  on  the  river,  and  was  ambitious  to  enter  for 
the  Henley  RegatU,  that  the  Boat  Club  had  just  passed  a  reso- 
klioD  **  that  the  college  boat  row  at  IJenley  provided  that  bow 
en  be  present  there."  He  then  told  me  that  he  feared  that  the 
%  of  the  Regatta  coincided  with  the  date  of  the  Certificate 

I  Enmioation — what  was  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances  ? 
We  telegraphed  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  ascertained 

I  tlMthe  two  great  events  did  not  interfere  with  each  other.  Yet 
ki  many  people  would  believe  that  the  bow  of  a  winning  boat 
H  Henley  was  intending  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  as  an  ele- 
Hry  schoolmaster  ?— Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  at  a  meeting 

I  rfie  Metropolitan  Board  Teachers*  Association,  January  23rd, 


There  are  two  aspects  of  the  Grammar  School  which  ought  to 

I  k  emphasised.      One  is,  that  a  Grammar   School  which  is 

I  iRbping  its  activity  at  the  expense  of  this  humane  ideal  is  a 

jW  Grammar  School.     It  is  growing  away  from  its  peculiar 

I  ai  accessary  function.     It  is  not  performing  its  proper  part  in 

I ie cdocatiooal  organism;  it  is  turning  itself  into  a  deformed 

I  lib,  an  abortive  member.      The  other  aspect   is    that    the 

omar  School  which  is  playing  its  proper  part  is  not  going 

IbaOow  itself  to  be  cut  off  or  starved  down.     It  is  not  going  to 

lUmed  into  a  mere  literary  institution  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

wtk leally  well  developed  type  of  Grammar  School  claims  and 

|tti produce  every  sort  of  proof  to  back  its  claim,  that  it  repre- 

i  a  spirit  in  education  which  ought  least  of  all  things— in 

t  days,  least  of  all  days,  in  large  commercial  towns  least  of 

-to  be  restricted  to  those  few  who  aim  at  a  profes- 

I  career.     It  is  just  because  we  are  so  practical  nowadays, 

I  because  we  are  forced  by  modem  conditions  to  be  so  very 

I  and  so  very  utilitarian,  that  we  most  need  the  human- 

I  and  broadening  and  tempering  influences  of  general  culture. 

Flft,  then,  the  Grammar  School  must  take  a  firm  stand.     It  is 

[Ikb  of  the  educational  organism  which  some  are  trying  to 

llkl  or  deform,  which  others  are  trying  to  amputate  or  deprive 

I  If  I  free  circulation  by  tight  bandages.     The  Grammar  School 

I  M  refuse  to  submit  to  either  operation. — The  Rev.  W.  H. 

KlILiNG,  at  the  Leeds  Conference,  January,  1904. 

Idesire  to  indicate  the  one  clear  line  of  demarcation  that  can 
kirawn  between  different  types  of  Training  Institutions.  The 
ki  of  the  teacher  (and  therefore  the  qualifications  we  desire 
fcrkm)  varies  greatly  in  proportion  to  the  variation  in  age  and 
^development  of  the  sdiolars.  The  infant  of  four  and  five 
y»i  needs  a  trained  teacher  to  teach  him  ;  the  pupil  of  fifteen 
^aeeds  a  trained  teacher,  but  the  training  for  the  first  office, 
likngh  equally  honourable  and  important,  is  largely  different 
^  that  required  for  the  second.  The  pupil  of  fifteen  is 
waning  independent,  and  can  help  himself  to  some  extent 
*ttoQt  skilled  pedagogic  art  on  the  part  of  his  instructor. 
te  tjrpes  of  scholar  ought  to  be  taught  by  teachers  who  possess 
l^doiible  qualification  of  academic  knowledge  and  professional 
^  but  the  little  child  will  do  better  with  a  teacher  who  is 
iboiQQghly  fkilfol  in  her  profession,   although   she  is  a  poor 


scholar,  whereas  the  pupil  of  fifteen  will  do  better  with  a 
teacher  who  is  well  qualified  in  academic  pursuits,  although  his 
professional  equipment  may  be  more  scanty.  In  other  words,  I 
wish  to  base  the  line  of  demarcation  between  various  types  of 
teacher  upon  the  double  qualification  required  of  every  trained 
teacher :  (i)  He  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  qualified  by  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  branches  of  knowledge  and 
art,  which  fills  up  the  timc-Uble  of  his  classes  ;  (2)  he  must  be 
skilled  in  his  knowledge  of  his  pupils'  minds  and  habits ;  he 
must  habituate  himself  to  practise  his  art  upon  them,  both  in 
teaching  and  in  persona]  training.  We  call  the  first  the 
" academic  **  qualification,  the  second  the  " professional"  quali- 
fication (the  first  is  necessary  to  success,  but  it  is  not  professional 
because  it  is  part  of  the  common  stock  of  culture). — Prof.  J.  J. 
FiNDLAY,  at  the  Leeds  Conference,  January,  1904. 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

The  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  have  recalled 
to  us  by  way  of  contrast  the  life  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Englisb  philosopher,  who,  like  his  nineteenth-century  successor, 
**took  all  knowledge  for  his  province."  Herbert  Spencer  was 
content  with  little  of  this  world's  goods,  and  in  consequence- 
was  able  to  achieve  his  philosophic  task  and  leave  behind  him 
a  name  for  singleness  of  purpose.  Francis  Bacon  thought  it 
necessary,  before  he  could  devote  himself  to  the  '*  advancement 
of  learning,"  to  gain  political  influence  and  wealth.  The  con- 
dition of  English  politics  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  made  it  difficult  for  anyone  to  rise  and  Hacon's  energies 
were  debased  and  dissipated  in  attaining  what  he  regarded  as 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  a  life  of  learned  leisure.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  his  system  of  philosophy  remained  a  frag- 
ment, and  that  it  is  difficult  for  his  advocates  to  repel  the  charge 
contaiaed  in  Pope's  epigram  : 

"The  wisest,  brightest,  mtangst  of  mznWiad." 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  considering  a  **  scheme  of  elec- 
toral reform,"  or,  as  we  should  say  in  England,  a  Reform  BilL 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  they  are  proposing  a  return  to -the 
system  of  Estates,  partly  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  comiiia 
centuriata^  partly  un  that  of  represented  classes  of  the  com- 
munity such  as  was  common  in  mediceval  representative  assem- 
blies. Some  seats  are  to  be  n Hotted  to  deputies  from  various 
callings,  trades  and  professions.  Others  are  to  be  filled  by 
representatives  of  the  general  community,  divided  into  three 
classes  according  to  their  wealth.  In  England  we  have  long 
departed  from  the  system  of  Estates.  The  parish  clergy  dropped 
out  of  Parliament  in  the  fourteenth  centur}',  the  abbots  disap- 
peared at  the  Reformation,  and  the  *' boroughs"  were  dis- 
franchised in  1832.  Our  present  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
exception  of  the  members  for  the  universities,  represents  dis- 
tricts, not  estates.  Its  parallel  in  the  Roman  Republic  is  not 
the  comitia  centurtatat  but  the  comitia  triduia. 

Wb  hope  we  need  not  apologise  to  our  readers  for  once  more 
calling  their  attention  to  the  contemporary  development  of  the 
constitution  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Balfour  told  his  con- 
stituents at  Manchester  that,  for  over  a  year,  there  has  existed 
a  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  which  is  "elastic  in  its 
composition."  *'  In  the  future  it  ought  to  be  the  Prime 
Minister's  committee,  constituted  by  those  whom  he  shall 
summon."  It  will  contain,  indeed  has  already  contained, 
representatives  from  the  Colonies.  How  like  all  this  is  to  the 
early  Privy  Councils,  out  of  which  the  Cabinet  has  evolved ! 
Then  it  was  the  King  who,  for  purposes  of  war,  summoned 
whom  he  would,  and  who  for  many  generations  was  not,  at 
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least  fonnally,  responsible  to  anyone  for  his  conduct  of  that 
coandL  If  our  parallel  is  correct,  whence  is  the  assembly  to 
come  that  shall  claim  to  share  power  with  the  new  monarch  in 
^is  nomination  of  the  new  Council?  The  British  Empire  is, 
for  purposes  of  communication,  scarcely  larger  than  the  England 
which  required  40  days'  notice  for  a  general  election. 

The  fiscal  question  is  still  with  us,  and  that  rightly.  Never, 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reform  Bills  of  1830-2,  or 
the  Ilome  Rule  question  of  1885-6  was  such  a  crisis  in  the 
affurs  of  this  nation,  at  least  for  a  century.  It  is,  indeed,  as  has 
been  said,  a  parting  of  the  ways.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Times 
has  remarked  that  the  era  of  Free  Trade,  which  began  with 
the  younger  Pitt  and  reached  its  climax  under  Gladstone,  was  a 
departure  from  the  ni>rmal  course  of  the  relations  between  the 
State  and  commerce.  And  to  this  we  may  freely  assent,  what- 
ever our  opinions  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  Without 
going  into  the  philosophy  of  the  State  and  its  constant  tendency 
to  increase  or  maintain  its  area  of  activity,  we  may  grant  that 
States  have  almost  always  attempted  to  regulate  commerce  and 
industry  with  other  views  than  the  profit  of  the  individual  and  his 
attainment  of  wealth  alone.  A  very  close  parallel  to  our  own 
days  may  be  found  by  a  study  of  the  commercial  policy  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England,  who  legislated  against  foreign  imports 
of  com  and  manufactured  products  in  the  interests  of  ficurmers 
and  other  English  capitalists  and  employees  as  well  as  to  keep 
money  in  the  country. 


ITEMS  OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

The  London  County  Council  in  November  last  referred  the 
Education  (London)  Act,  1903,  to  its  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee to  advise  as  to  the  practical  steps  to  be  taken  for  its 
administration.  This  committee  presented  its  report  .at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  January  26th.  The  chief  subject 
dealt  with  in  the  report  is  the  scheme  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Education  Committee.  Its  recommendations  for  this  pur- 
pose were  subsequently  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The 
scheme  thus  approved  by  the  Council  provides  that  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  shall  consist  of  forty-eight  members  as 
follows :— Thirty-five  members  of  the  Council  with  the  chair- 
man, vice-chairman,  and  deputy-chairman ;  five  women  to  be 
chosen  for  their  experience  in  education  ;  and,  during  the  term 
of  the  first  committee,  five  members  of  the  present  School 
Board.  But  this  scheme  has  yet  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Eklucation.  The  Education  Acts,  moreover,  clearly  specify 
that  every  scheme  for  the  appointment  of  an  education  com- 
mittee shall  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  persons  of  experience  in 
education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area,  and  this  clause  of  the  Act 
seems  to  have  been  insufficiently  considered  by  the  London 
County  Council.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  London's  education,  that  the 
Board  of  Education  will  not  approve  the  scheme  in  its  present 
form.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  some  experts 
familiar  with  the  special  needs  in  connection  with  secondary 
and  higher  education  should  be  co-opted  as  members  of  the  new 
committee. 

In  connection  with  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Priestley, 
the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  commemorated  on  February  6th,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  his  experiences  as  a  schoolmaster.  Priestley 
was  a  minister  of  religion  and  his  first  charge  was  at  Needham 
Market,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  stipend,  nominally  J^^o  a  year, 
never  exceeded  ;£30.  To  eke  out  an  existence  he  endeavoured 
to  start  a   school — with   what  success   his  own   account   will 


declare — *'  Like  most  other  young  men  of  a  liberal  educatio; 
had  conceived  a  great  aversion  to  the  business  of  a  schoolmasi 
and  had  often  said  that  I  would  have  recourse  to  anything  < 
for  a  maintenance  in  preference  to  it.  But  having  no  ot 
resource,  I  was  at  length  compelled  by  necessity  to  make  sc 
attempt  in  that  way:  and  for  this  purpose  I  printed  and 
tributed  proposals^  but  without  any  effect.  Not  that  I  1 
thought  to  be  unqualified  for  this  employment,  but  becausi 
was  not  orthodox.  I  had  proposed  to  teach  the  classics,  matJ 
matics,&c.,  for  half-a-guinea  per  quarter  and  to  board  the  pup 
in  the  house  with  myself  for  twelve  guineas  per  annum.  Fiadi 
this  scheme  not  to  answer  I  proposed  to  give  lectures  to  gro^ 
persons  in  such  branches  of  science  as  I  could  conveniem 
procure  the  means  of  doing ;  and  I  began  with  reading  abc 
twelve  lectures  on  the  use  of  the  globes  ^  at  half-a-guinea.  I  h 
one  course  of  ten  hearers,  which  did  something  more  than  ( 
for  my  globes." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Priestley  removed  to  Nantwich,  wht 
his  slender  means  again  suggested  to  him  the  desirability 
starting  a  school.  His  parishioners  being  more  liberal,  t 
attempt  was  more  successful.  He  says,  "In  this  employme 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  found  the  greatest  satisfiuti( 
notwithstanding  the  confinement  and  labour  attending  it.  ) 
school  generally  consisted  of  about  thirty  boys,  and  I  had 
separate  room  for  about  half  a  dozen  young  ladies.  Thus  I  v 
employed  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  aftemoc 
without  any  interval  except  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  I  never  ga 
a  holiday  on  any  consideration,  the  red-letter  days,  as  they  x 
called,  excepted."  After  this  he  went  immediately  to  gi 
tuition  in  an  attorney's  family  till  seven  in  the  evenii 
Priestley  was  only  three  years  at  Nantwich,  wh«sre  he  condud 
his  career  as  a  schoolmaster,  though  he  continued  his  edu 
tional  work  as  professor  of  languages  and  belles-lettres  at  1 
Warrington  Academy.  He  has  left  us  a  striking  proof  of 
appreciation  at  that  distant  day  of  the  importance  of  m 
classical  studies  as  a  preparation  for  business  life.  "Besi* 
composing  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  of  language  and 
oratory  and  criticism,  on  which  my  predecessors  had  lectured 
introduced  lectures  on  history  and  general  policy,  on  the  b 
and  constitution  of  England,  and  on  the  history  of  Englai 
This  I  did  in  consequence  of  observing  that,  though  most  of  ( 
pupils  were  young  men  designed  for  situations  in  civil  and  act! 
life,  every  article  in  the  plan  of  their  education  was  adapted 
the  learned  professions." 

At  a  meeting  held  towards  the  end  of  last  year  it  was  decid 
that  a  circular  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  various  institatio 
with  which  the  late  Prof.  Withers  was  connected,  to  I 
I  personal  friends,  and  to  the  numerous  persons  who  knew  1 
work,  inviting  donations  to  a  fund  to  be  called  the  Witbi 
Memorial  Fund,  and  that,  if  the  response  to  this  appeal  woi 
allow,  the  following  suggestions  should  be  carried  out :  (i.)  T 
placing  of  memorial  brasses  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchesti 
and  at  Borough  Road  College,  Isleworth;  (ii.)  The  establii 
ment  for  a  term  of  years  of  a  travelling  scholarship  abroad  i 
third  year  students  at  Isleworth,  and  the  foundation  of 
education  library  in  the  Owens  College;  (iii.)  The  provisk>n 
an  annual  prize  or  lecture  in  connection  with  some  pub 
institution.  Any  contributor  is  at  liberty  to  allocate  his  dooati 
specifically  to  any  one  of  the  above  objects,  otherwise  the  01 
tributions  will  go  to  the  general  fund.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gettins, 
University  College,  Reading,  has  consented  to  act  as  secret 
to  the  fund,  and  it  is  requested  that  all  donations  should  be  a 
to  him  at  that  address.  Cheques  or  Orders  should  becros 
Lloyd's  Bank,  Ltd.,  Reading. 

An  English  Organisation  Committee  has  been  fonned 
diffuse  information  and  promote  the  usefulness  and  sooooBctf 
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iFirvt  Intematioriiil  O^ngress  of  School  Hygiene  to  be  held  in 
Lilofemberg  during  Easter  week  aiul  of  which  we  gave  full 
sibrs  last  monlh.  Sir  louder  Brunlon  is  the  president  of 
rEoigltsh  committee  and  the  honorary  ser.retary  is  Dr,  James 
IT,  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret  Street,  London*  W.  In 
on  with  the  Congress,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
xii  refeiTtr)g  to  school  hygiene.  The  committee  intend  lo 
%  the  exhibition  before  the  beginning  of  the  congress  and  lo 
;  it  some  days  after.  Ali  objects  referring  to  school  hygiene 
be  exhibited,  such  as:  models  of  school-houses,  with 
uincnes:  treatises  on  the  principles  of  school  building, 
means  of  instruction,  and  on  the  education  of  children  at 
[«lK>t  and  at  home  ;  all  kinds  of  school- furniture  and  means  of 
;iioo,  efpeciany  scientific  insliumentg,  schooMaooks  and 
(iicals ;  apparatus  for  the  medical  examination  of  children 
[their  bodily  eductition^  gymnastic  appliinces  and  similar 

£>Ti«  B    has    Itten    given    by   the   Admiralty   that   for   the 
binaticm    for    cadctships    at    the     Royal     Naval    College, 
nc,  which  will   lake  place  in  July  next,  the  syllabus  of 
unatton  wilt  be  simplified.     The  option   previously  given 
i!i»appcar.  but  t^tin  will  be  retained  a^  one  of  the  subjects 
nination.     Ilistur)*  and  geography  will  be  combined  in 
iper ;  arithmetic  and  algebra  will  also  be  combined  tn  one 
,  abcMil  two-thirds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  arithmetic- 
chiLnges    are    made   with   the   object   of    bringing    the 
atjons  into  line  wilh  the  wotk  of  ordinary  preparatory 
The    revised    syllabus    is   as    fallows :    (i.)  English, 
fi5.tor\'    and    geography,     (iii.)  Arithmetic    and    algebra. 
ometry,      (v,)  French   or   German,   with   an   oral   ex* 
oo.      (vi.)  Lalin.     Candidates  are  lo  Lake  all  t^lx  papers, 
tD^ed  staridard  of  qualification  in  each  subject  wiil  not  be 
proirideti  that  the  general  standard  of  the  candidate  In 
\  sabjecu  is  satisfactory, 

fifsC  conference  in  connection  with  the  School  Nalure- 
'  Vmon  W3U  held  on  January  jotb,  in  London,  under  ihe 
of    Dr.    Heath,   director   of  special    inquiries   and 
to   ihe    Board    of    Education.      Papers    were    read    by 
lC  B.  G lilt eridge,  of  Alley n's  Scbo<i»l,  Dulwich^  on  nature- 
I  III  iceofidary  schooU  ami  how  its  claims  may  be  advanced, 
Bfw  Johnson,  on  nature-study  in  a  village  elementary 
It  may  be  added  thai  (he  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Katufe-Study  Union  is  the  Rev,  C.  llinEclilT,  Bobbing* 

Kdtle  otf  Ihe  first  general  meeting  of  the  Classical  Assoc ia- 
f  Eacland  and  Wales  has  been  altered,  in  consequence  of 
■*  roide  lo  the  Council,  and  is  now  h\ed  for  May 
I  t|D4,  At  Ojiford. 

t  him  set  >  good  example  in  its  support  of  the  Clas>^ical 
D,  iHe  Headmaster,  the  Provost,  and  ihirly  of  ihe  stafT 
ptntuUed  themselves  as  members. 

l  Best  nomination  for  English  student-teachers  in  French 

f  Oolkges  will  beheld  in  London  during  Easier  week. 

who  enlei   these  colleges   pay  £1     into  the  college 

(IcvoCe  a  certain  amount  of  lim     njt  exceeding  ten 

k«  week,  to  conversation   iu  English    with    ibc    French 

In  fctufn  they  receive  board  and  lodging,  and  per- 

I  le  atleKid  all  the  classes  in  French  history,  lilcratiire, 

in  the  college.     Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained 

•«  >'icc  Gardner,  Newnham  College,   Cambridge,  or 

tksjn^  PrcMdenl  of  the   International  Guild,  6, 

t  ^Miijoiitic^  Pari*, 

of   the    London    Univeisity    htTc    appointed' 
F.K.Sm  a  member  of  the  Governing  Body  of 


At  a  meeting  of  members  of  Congregaiion  at  Oxford  on 
February  9lh,  four  resolutions  dealing  with  the  question  of 
compulsor)'  Greek  were  submilted.  The  effect  of  the  resolution^ 
which  were  all  adopted,  is  that  students  reading  for  honours  in 
science  or  mathematics  may  take  an  oplional  alternative  for 
Greek  in  Rcsponsions  and  in  the  Holy  Scripture  examination, 
and  that  the  Kesponsions  alternative  wiH  include  both  a  sctenlific 
or  malhemaiical  subject,  and  also  French  or  German  translation 
and  composition. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  ihc  conference  on 
educational  questions  held  in  connection  with  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Headmistresses  last  October.  Copies  may  be 
obtained,  price  Is.  2^-t  post  free»  from  Miss  R.  Voung,  92, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  Hereford  County  Council  ha.*  decided  lo  purchase  the 
County  Ciallege,  which  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  an 
undenominational  training  college  for  women.  Attention  is 
being  given  to  the  problem  of  how  best  to  obtain  teachers 
specially  trained  to  give  education  in  subjects  suitable  for 
agiiculturfti  districts.  With  a  college  capable  of  doing  this  it 
is  thought  ihe  Council  will  have  a  staff  also  able  to  give  in- 
struction to  the  existing  teachers  in  such  subjects. 

Lord  At.VliRSTONE  opened  a  new  technical  institute  at 
Newport,  Isle  of  W^igbt,  on  January  30th.  The  building  will 
cost  about  j^i2,ooQ,  of  which  ^£"5,000  has  l^een  contributed  by 
Sir  Charles  Seely.  The  building  will  for  a  lime  also  be  used  as 
a  secondary  school  for  the  western  half  of  the  island. 

An  international  congress  of  mathematicians  will  be  held  in 
Heidelberg  from  August  8th  to  13th,  1904.  Since  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  German  mathematician 
Jacobi  will  fall  in  the  same  year,  it  is  intended  to  commemorate 
this  event  by  an  address  to  his  memory.  In  connection  wilh 
the  congress  an  exhibition  of  mathematical  models  and  of  recent 
mathematical  literature  is  to  be  held.  Full  particuhirs  can 
Ije  obtained  from  Prof.  Dr.  .\.  ICrazer,  Wc^tendstruse  57, 
Karlsruhe. 

Wk  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Science  Syllabuses  in  Physics 
and  Chemistry  prepared  by  E>r.  Stewart  for  Ihe  Special  Subjects 
Sub-dcf^rtment  of  the  School  Management  Department  of  the 
School  Hoard  of  I^ndon  for  use  in  London  board  schools. 
The  syllabuses  are  excellent,  and  serve  to  illustrate  how  great 
has  been  the  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  science  m 
recenl  years.  Mere  didactic  instruction  is  giving  place  to 
experimental  inquiry,  and  where  possible  arrangements  are  now 
made  for  the  pupils  themselves  to  perform  the  necessary  experi- 
ments. Courses  of  work  are  provided  suitable  for  the  children 
in  elementary"  and  higher-grade  schools,  and  the  requirements 
of  pupil-teachers  are  duly  regarded. 

Tit  IS  first  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  year  1902  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  has  been  received.  In  its  1,1:76  pages  are  to  be 
found  articles  dealing  with  important  educational  problems  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Merely  lo  enumerate  the  &ul>jects 
dealt  with  in  the  volume  would  occupy  more  space  than  is 
available,  but  we  may  say  that  any  teacher  who  can  secure 
access  to  the  report  will  find  something  in  its  pages  of  interest 
and  value.  We  notice  that  the  number  of  secondary  school 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  Unitetl  States 
during  1901-2  was  566,124,  an  increase  of  about  8,000  over 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  similar  pupils  in  private 
schools  was  168.636,  a  decrease  in  the  same  period  of  nearly 
9,000.  The  increase  of  secondary  school  pupils  in  public 
^hooLs  U  due   to   the    policy  adopted   by  large  villages  and 
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counties  to  provide  for  free  secondary  education  from  public 
taxation.  An  interesting  chapter  is  contributed  by  Prof.  Foster 
Watson  and  contains  brief  biofrraphical  notices  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  new  education  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England.  An 
account  running  to  68  pages  is  given  of  education  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  statistical  information. 
Students  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  world  know  and  value 
these  reports  and  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Education  for  its  liberality  in  distributing  copies  to 
the  chief  libraries  everywhere. 

At  the  end  of  1902  there  were  in  Queensland  in  operation 
991  schools,  including  449  State  schools,  539  provisional  schools, 
and  three  schools  at  benevolent  and  reformatory  establishments. 
For  1903  the  gross  enrolment  was  92,094  in  State  schools  and 
16*336  in  provisional  schools.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  61,821  at  State  schools  and  10,988  at  provisional  schools. 
There  are  ten  grammar  schools  in  Queensland — six  for  boys 
and  four  for  girls.  Separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have 
been  established  at  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  Maryborough,  and  Rock- 
bampton,  and  schools  for  boys  at  Toowoomba  and  Townsville. 
Each  grammar  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  seven  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  of  these  four  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor-in-Council  and  the  others  by  a  majority  of  the 
subscriliers  to  the  funds.  The  trustees  hold  office  three  years, 
and  are  eligible  for  re-election.  They  are  empowered  to  make 
regulations  for  the  determination  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the 
scholars,  for  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers,  and  generally 
for  the  management,  good  government,  and  discipline  of  the 
school.  Endowment  at  the  rate  of  ;^i,ooo  per  annum  is  paid 
by  the  State  to  each  grammar  school. 

Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News, 
the  first  number  of  the  new  paper  amalgamating  Knowledge 
with  Tlie  Illustrated  Scientific  News,  Among  other  articles  in 
the  first  number  are  "Ancient  Gtlendars  and  Constellaiions,'* 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder;  "A  Motor  Aeroplane,"  giving  an 
account  of  Mr:  Wright's  experiments;  and  "Giant  and 
Miniature  Suns,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore. 

SCOTTISH. 

Education,  for  the  third  year  in  succession,  occupies  a  place 
in  the  King's  speech.  This  time  it  is  Scotland's  turn.  The 
long  expected  measure  is  referred  to  in  these  vague  and  non- 
committal terms:  **A  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
education  in  Scotland  has  been  prepared  for  your  considera- 
tion." Sir  Henry  Campbell- Banner  man,  in  referring  to  this 
notice,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Bill  would  be  in  harmony 
with  Scottish  traditions,  and  would  provide  for  adequate  popular 
control.  He  was  glad  that  the  measure  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Graham  Murray,  who  was  a  real  Scotsman  who  knew 
Scotsmen  and  was  known  of  them.  As  Mr.  Murray  has  already 
given  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  the  Bill  at  an 
early  date,  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  measure  will  not 
remain  long  unsatisfied. 

The  Aberdeen  University  Association  in  Edinburgh  at  their 
annual  dinner  had  as  guests  of  the  evening  Dr.  George  Ogilvie, 
late  headmaster  of  George  Watson's  School,  Edinburgh ;  Dr. 
Alex.  Ogilvie,  late  headmaster  of  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen  ; 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Ogilvie,  rector  of  the  Established  Church 
Training  College,  Aberdeen.  These  gentlemen  are  the  sur- 
viving members  of  a  family  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  were 
schot'lmasters,  all  of  whom  attained  the  highest  scholastic  and 
academic  distinctions,  and  all  of  whom  won  in  rare  measure  the 
love  and  reverence  of  their  fellow  men.  The  eldest,  Mr.  William 
Ogilvie,    formerly    rector    of    Morrison's    Academy,  and    the 


youngest,  Dr.  Robert  Ogilvie,  late  H.M.   Chief  Inspector    ^^^ 
Schools,  have  passed  away,  but  they  will  be  long  remembeK^,f 
by    all   who  knew  them  as  the  kindliest  and  most  lovably  ^ 
men.     The  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ogilvie^    j^ 
typical  of  the  fortunes  of  many  distinguished  Scotsmen  all  O/^m 
the  wotld,  but  it  is  very  exceptional  to  find  one  family  oontriW 
ting  five  members  to  the  same  profession,  and  all  attaining'  ^ 
highest  distinctions.     The  Ogilvies  may  be  claimed  as  1 
the  highest   products  of  the  old  parochial  system,  the 
*' capacity  catching  "  machine  that  has  ever  been  known.    With 
no  advantages  of  birth,  as  these  are  generally  known,  the  brotlieft 
by  their  own  indomitable  energy  and  native  grit  forced  their 
way  at  an  early  age  to  the  front,  and  for  nearly  half  a  ceatuiy« 
in  one  sphere  or  another,  have  continued  to  mould  and  influcBOK;^ 
the  lives  and  characters  of  countless  Scotsmen  and  to  shape  tlMi:^; 
educational  policy  of  the  whole  country. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  have  i 
for  this  year  their  scheme  of  endowments  of  post-graduate  i 
and  research  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  last  year,  full  ] 
culars  of  which  will  be  found  in  The  School  World 
April,  1903.     Application  forms  for  scholarships,  fellon 
and  grants  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  the  Me 
Hall,  Edinburgh.    The  forms  must  be  filled  up  and  returned  if 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  ist  April,  and  not,  as  formerly,! 
or  before  May  1st. 

Mr.  Balfour  presided  at  a  dinner  given  to  Prof.  Bal 
who  last  year  vacated  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Edinburgh  Uoi 
sity.     Sir  Robert  Finlay,  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  and  a 
representative  of  all  interests  in  the  northern  capital,  %\ 
the  Prime  Minister.     Mr.   Balfour,  in  proposing  the 
"  Our  Guest,"  said  they  were  not  met  to  celebrate  the  acadi 
triumphs  of  Prof.  Butcher,  but,  as  Scotsmen,  to  express 
that  they  had  adopted  him,  once  and  for  all,  as  one  of 
selves.      This  was  an  honour  and   mark  of  affection 
bestowed,  for  there  was  a  common  Scottish  theory,  never 
mulated  but  effectively  carried  out  in  practice  for  the 
years,  that  every  country  had  need  of  Scotsmen,  but 
had  no  need  of  the  citizen  of  any  other  country.     This 
had  worked  well  in  practice,  and  it  was  only  in  the  ca 
few  select  souls  like  the  guest  of  the  evening  that  any 
was  made. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  a  classical  education,  Mr.  \ 
said  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  been  from  very  early] 
inclined  to  gentle  scepticism  upon  the  supreme  value  of  1 
the  subjects  which  Prof.  Butcher  taught.     Lord  Cockfa 
credited  with  the  view  that  any  education  which  exc 
classical  training  led  up  to  ignorance  and  self-conceit, 
reassuring  to  him  to  think  that  he  had  spent  all  the 
between  eight  and  eighteen  in  learning  classics,  and  if  that  I 
stituted  a  classical  education  he  hoped  he  might  be  1 
from   the  double-barrelled  charge.      He  confessed, 
'that  ten  years  of  arduous  study  had  only  enabled  him  to  1 
as  much  knowledge  of  classics  as  enabled  him  without  disl 
to  get  through  the  **  Smalls"  at  Oxford. 

Prof.  Butcher,  in  reply,  said  that  he  bade  good-bye  to4 
northern  city  of  romance  and  enchantment  with  infinite  1 
His  twenty-one  years'  stay  in  their  midst  had  enabled  him  1 
'*  a  look  far  ben' "  into  the  Scottish  heart,  and  he  apprec 
fully  all  its  warmth  and  fervour.  He  had  had  a  subject  to  1 
which  of  all  others  was  perhaps  the  most  many-sided,  the 
opulent,  and  most  inspiring.  Greece  was  not  so  much  a  cov- 
a  geographical  expression,  as  a  mode  of  feeling  and  thinki 
certain  direction  of  the  human  mind.  Whatever  mi^t  \ 
fate  of  Greek  as  a  subject  of  a  university  curricttlan,  Ik 
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eertuD  DO  nuTersity  coald  influence  and  elevate  the  national  life 
nles  inspned  by  the  Greek  ideals. 

Thi  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  has  issued  a  circular 
totfenbeis  of  Parliament  appealing  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
Sipefaiinaatioo  Act  of  1898.  In  a  brief  statement  of  the 
faott  and  history  of  the  Act,  they  show  that  its  provisions 
loe  conceived  exdnsively  with  reference  to  the  conditions  that 
pKViikd  in  England  and  Wales.  No  evidence  was  invited 
km  Scotland  by  the  parliamentary  committees  that  framed  the 
■onre,  and  no  opportunity  was  given  for  obtaining  the  views 
«fthe  Scottish  teachers  regarding  it.  Further,  it  was  expressly 
ttted  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  subject  that  there 
HI  SB  essential  difference  between  the  educational  system  of 
Scodand  and  that  of  Enghind  and  Wales,  and  that  this  difference 
wald  materially  modify  their  recommendations  if  Scotland 
akne  were  being  considered.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  teacher 
■  Rcdpt  of  a  salary  of  ;f  300-;£'400  a  year  is  compelled  to  retire 
ttibeige  of  sixty-five  on  a  pension  {sic)  of  £40  to  £46,  The 
hditate  asks  for  the  support  of  the  Scottish  Members  of  Parlia- 
Mt  in  regard  to  the  following  proposals  :  (i.)  That  the 
taker's  contribotlon  should  be  proportional  to  salary  ;  (ii.)  that 
ieGovemment  and  the  local  authority  should  each  contribute 
lile  superannuation  fund  a  sum  equal  to  the  teacher's  contri- 
Un ;  (ili.)  that  the  power  to  supplement  pensions  be  mean- 
rile  restored  to  school  boards  in  the  case  of  existing  teachers 
iiihave  accepted  the  Act ;  (iv.)  that  the  age  of  retiral  should 
kf5-6o  in  the  case  of  women,  and  60-65  for  men. 

I/^/Sff. 
ta  death  of  Dr.  Salmon,  Provost  of  Trinity,  on  the  third 
■limiiij  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  means  the  loss 
lirf  die  most  conspicuous  and  noble  figure  in  Irish  academic 
Apart  from  his  rare  distinction  of  combined  pre-eminence 
iia  mathematician  and  theologian,  he  had  a  great  influence  on 
school  education  both  as  provost  of  Ireland's  one  real 
tkmnkf  and  as  a  member  for  many  years  of  the  Intermediate 
of  Edncation.  He  will  be  remembered  by  many  for  his 
nnoerity  and  transparency  of  character. 

Lastra  quater  supra  iam  quattuor  egerat  aevo  : 
Praestiterat  nuoieris,  religione,  fide. 

At  the  opening  meeting  for  the  year  1904  of  the  Association 
^iMermedimte  and  University  Teachers,  it  was  stated  that  the 
ition  had  drawn  up  a  pamphlet  on  the  condition  of 
school  teachers,  especially  assistant-masters,  in  Ire* 
llul,  which  it  was  proposed  to  publish.  The  object  is  to 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  tenure,  salary  and 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  arouse  public  atten- 
r-Jli  the  argent  necessity  of  improvement.  Authorities  must 
Ibliis  problem,  the  sooner  the  better. 

UkRev.  T.  A.  Finlay,  S.J.,  Commissioner  of  Intermediate 
Ibstbo,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Corn- 
has,  since  his  return  from  America,  delivered  two 
bearing  on  his  experiences  there.     The    first   was 
4  fkt  annual  general  meeting  of   the   Dublin    Educational 
^Kiety,  and  was  entitled    *'  Some  impressions  of  American 
After  explaining  that  America,  like  ourselves,  was 
iting  in  edncation,   he  pointed   out   the  differences 
Irish    and    American  schools   and    teaching.     First 
the    American  zeal  for  education,    shown    partly    by 
Umeaod  partly  by  public  expenditure.     The  great  technical 
Wib  and  colleges  there  were  nearly  all  paid  for  by  individuals, 
ttiiD  less  than  one-third  of  the  municipal  rate  was  paid  to 
There  were  hx  more  women  teachers  in  America, 
teacbtngf  however,  stood  on  a  different  plane  from  its 
I  in  Irekud,  and  was  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  law 


or  medicine,  and  a  teacher  was  compelled  to  qualify  himself  or 
herself  by  a  course  of  training  equally  long,  severe  and 
technical.  The  ideals,  too,  are  different :  we  are  content  to 
give  a  boy  information  and  teach  him  to  think ;  in  America 
they  think  more  of  turning  out  quick-witted  boys  who  can 
bustle  through  life. 

The  other  address  was  an  interesting  lecture  in  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  on  "Industrial 
Education.*'  Father  Finlay  pointed  out  that  the  social  element 
was  very  largely  neglected  in  our  schools ;  children  were  not 
taught  the  nature  and  structure  of  society  and  the  duties  that 
would  devolve  upon  them  as  citizens.  For  success  in  industry 
two  things  were  indispensable— a  knowledge  of  the  forces  of 
nature  and  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  manipulating  those 
forces.  Hence  in  foreign  schools  children  had  their  faculty 
of  observation  trained  in  the  open  air  and  in  direct  contact  with 
nature.  He  criticised  the  technical  instruction  of  Ireland  and 
England,  and  expressed  an  adverse  opinion  on  the  common 
trade  schools,  but  approved  of  the  apprentice  schools  attached 
in  America  to  the  great  factories,  where  apprentices  were 
taught  the  principles  underlying  the  practice  of  their  everyday 
work. 

During  the  past  month  the  university  question  has  been 
widely  discussed,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  say  how  much  progress 
has  been  made  towards  a  solution.  The  so-called  Dunraven 
scheme  has  obtained  much  support.  The  hierarchy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  have  approved  of  it,  a  long  list  of 
approving  Roman  Catholic  laity  has  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers.  Captain  Shawe  Taylor  has  abandoned  his  conference 
with  a  declaration  that  the  Dunraven  scheme  renders  it  un- 
necessary, and  several  public  meetings  have  given  it  support, 
notably  one  held  just  before  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
the  Dublin  Mansion  House,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  took 
the  chair,  and  the  chief  speakers  were  the  O'Conor  Don  and 
Archbishop  Walsh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Orange  party  are 
entirely  opposed  to  any  Roman  Catholic  university  or  college, 
and  at  a  meeting  in  Belfast,  Lord  Londonderry  sUted,  what  has 
been  confirmed  since  the  opening  of  Parliament,  that  the 
Cabinet  has  no  intention  of  introducing  this  session  any  Bill 
dealing  with  the  university  question.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
Trinity  College  is  not  in  favour  of  a  Roman  Catholic  University 
or  a  college  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin  University ;  it  is 
urged  that  federal  universities  have  been  failures  in  England 
and  are  being  given  up,  and  that  the  best  plan  would  be  *a 
Roman  Catholic  and  other  colleges  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
University  (as  proposed  by  the  recent  Commission).  If  the 
latter  proved  successful,  it  might  be  further  developed,  but  the 
Dunraven  scheme  would  be  fatal  to  Trinity.  On  the  other 
hand,  Trinity  College  is  prepared  to  take  steps  to  make  itself 
still  more  undenominational. 

The  King's  letter  authorising  the  opening  of  Trinity  College 
to  women,  and  the  conferring  upon  them  of  its  degrees,  has 
been  published  in  the  daily  press  ;  it  only  remains  now  to 
arrange  and  develop  a  satisfactory  scheme  for  the  working  of 
this  new  and  great  departure. 

IVELS/I. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  University  of 
Wales  has  been  held  at  Shrewsbury,  to  consider  an  application 
from  the  Swansea  Technical  College  for  admission  into  the 
University  of  its  students  in  courses  of  study  for  degrees  in 
science  and  applied  science.  At  present  for  degrees  in  arts  and 
science  only  students  in  the  three  constituent  colleges  can 
graduate  in  the  University  of  Wales,  viz.,  from  Aberystwyth, 
Bangor,  Cardiff.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  :  "  That 
this  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  appeal  of  the  Swansea  Corpora- 
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lion  can  best  be  met  by  an  extension  of  the  charter  that  will 
give  the  University  power  to  admit  to  certain  privileges  any 
institution  possessing  adequate  facilities,  in  point  of  equipment 
and  staff,  for  the  teaching  covering  the  whole  course  of  work 
for  an  initial  degree  in  any  faculty ;  these  privileges  being  at 
least  those  of  presenting  candidates  for  degrees  in  that  faculty 
under  Article  XIV.  of  the  charter."  This  resolution  was 
moved  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts,  of  London  University,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones,  M.P. 

The  Men  Students'  Representative  Council  have  done  some 
useful  work  in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth, 
in  organising  a  men's  daily  dinner.  The  women  students  at 
Aberystwyth  live  in  the  College  Hostel  for  Women.  There  is 
a  men's  hostel,  but  as  yet,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  on  a  small 
scale.  However,  the  men  students,  to  the  number  of  over  loo, 
dine  together  at  a  local  hotel,  and  so  far  the  experiment  seems 
thoroughly  successful.  We  understand  that  Sir  Lewis  Morris 
has  counselled  the  project  for  some  time  past. 

In  the  Merioneth  Education  Committee  a  draft  scheme  has 
been  submitted  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers.  For  a 
three  years'  apprenticeship  the  scheme  requires  the  first  two 
years  of  the  pupil-teacher  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  instruction  in 
the  county  intermediate  school,  and  the  third  year  to  be  half 
teaching  and  half  learning.  For  two  years'  training,  the  first 
would  be  wholly  at  school,  and  the  next  half-time.  During  the 
third  year  the  salary  would  be  £yi  annually,  and  the  treasury 
grants  would  be  payable  to  the  county  schools  where  the  pupil- 
teachers  had  been  trained.  The  scheme  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Carnarvonshire  is  moving  in  the  question  of  the  teaching 
of  Welsh.  The  Staff  and  Curriculum  Sub-committee  of  the 
Education  Committee  have  recommended  to  the  committee  the 
publication  of  a  Welsh  recitation-book  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Prof.  J.  Morris  Jones  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Williams  have  placed  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  as  compilers  of  such  a 
book.  It  was  further  recommended  that  a  prize  of  ten  guineas 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  manuscript  of  a  Welsh  song-book. 
Letters  were  read  from  the  Carnarvon  district  local  managers 
and  from  the  Carnarvonshire  Baptist  Association  asking  for 
W^elsh  to  be  taught  systematically  in  the  elementary  schools. 

At  Llanidloes,  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen,  M.P.,  said  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  had  ceded  the  two  main  points  which  the  Welsh 
County  Councils  were  defending — namely,  local  control  of  the 
schools  and  the  abolition  of  sectarian  tests.  In  return  he  asked 
for  undenominational  teaching  in  the  schools  and  the  right  for 
every  denomination  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  children  in  their  own  faith  at  their  own  cost.  There  still 
remained,  however,  the  question  of  the  time  at  which  this 
instruction  should  be  given,  and,  with  good-will  on  both  sides, 
he  thought  a  settlement  might  be  arrived  at. 

Some  interesting  particulars  have  been  given  by  the  head- 
master of  the  Alun  County  School,  Mold,  Flintshire,  showing 
the  growing  influence  of  even  a  small  county  school.  *'  Only 
this  week,"  he  says,  *'  I  received  a  visit  from  one  old  boy  who, 
after  spending  some  months  in  Burmah  and  in  Australia,  traded 
among  the  South  Pacific  Islands  for  two  years,  and  is  now  on 
the  point  of  taking  up  an  appointment  in  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America.  Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  another  who  has 
just  obtained  a  post  in  the  West  Indies.  The  other  day  I 
heard  from  tfiijt^^  boy  who  fills  an  influential  position  in 
Australia. '  I  'ViVe  heard  of  another  who  is  prospering  in 
Mexico.  Old  boys  are  found  in  Canada,  the  States,  and  South 
Africa.  " 
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Modern  Lan^aget. 

/.  V.  von  Scheffel,  Der  Trompeter  von  SiUtkingen,  EditaS 
by  E.  L.  Milner-Barry.  xxii.  -f  280  pp.  (Macmillan.)  y,-^ 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  English  edition  of  an  epic  wUdU 
enjoys  unparalleled  popularity  in  Germany.  Mr.  Barry  hM 
written  a  pleasant  account  of  the  author,  of  the  scanty  historicfti 
basis  of  his  tale,  and  of  the  language,  metre,  and  style.  The 
text  has  been  skilfully  abridged  ;  the  notes  are  admirably  to^bc 
point.  Mr.  Siepmann,  in  whose  series  the  volume  appeani 
gives,  in  addition  to  the  usual  words,  phrases  and  passages  im 
translation  into  German,  an  interesting  and  helpful  section  oi 
word  formation.  We  recommend  the  book  for  a  fairly  advancod 
class  on  a  modern  side.  ' 

Wilhelm  Hauff,  Die  Geschichte  von  Kalif  Slorch,     Edited  fa) 
Prof.  A.  Weiss.     46  pp.     (Hachette.)    6</.— This  is  the  fini 
volume  of  another  cheap  series;    Messrs.  Blackie  are  beii^ 
imitated.     This    volume,     however,    has    a    vocabulary,    iii> 
eluding    notes ;    the    vocabulary    apparently  contains   only  \ 
selection  of  the  words,  the  editor  using  his  discretion  in  detci 
mining  what  is  likely  to  be  familiar  to  his  readers.     He  b 
added  some  questions  on  the  text,  which  are  to  be  answered  I 
German.     There  are  also  some  grammatical  question.*,  whif 
are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service.     Some  are  awkward 
worded,  e^.,  «*  When  has  in  German  the  imperfect  subjanctii 
to  be  used  in  oblique  oration  ?  " 

F,  Kohlrausch,  Das  fahr  1813.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Cartmfl 
156  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  2J.— This  «« 
first  appeared  in  the  Pitt  Press  Series  in  1875,  when  it  % 
edited  for  the  Syndics  by  Dr.  W.  Wagner.  The  new  editi 
has  an  entirely  fresh  set  of  notes  and  four  new  maps ;  andt 
spelling  has  been  modernised.  In  its  present  form  it  makfif 
good  and  interesting  reader  for  a  middle  form. 

Rudolf  Baumbach^  WaldnovelUn.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  Bemhaii 
ix.  -f-  15s  pp.  (Heath.)  is,  6d,—A  somewhat  R:ushing  inft 
duction  by  the  editor  is  followed  by  a  brief  autobiography 
German  of  the  author.  There  are  sixty-seven  pages  of  »• 
containing  six  short  stories  of  varied  interest,  and  twenty- 
pages  of  adequate  notes.  The  vocabulary  appears  to  be 
plete.  It  is  a  volume  suitable  for  cursory  reading  in 
forms. 

Lectures  et  Melanges,  By  W.  G.  Hartog.  viiL  +  124 
(Rivingtons.)  2s,  6df.— This  book  can  be  commended*,;- 
contains  a  number  of  passages  in  prose  and  verse  like^i^ 
interest  children.  Some  of  the  pictures  by  Miss  Mary  WOiyi 
will  attract  them ;  but  others  are  simply  silly.  To  readT^ 
lion  de  Florence  *'  is  very  well ;  but  then  to  look  at  the  pictif 
opposite  gives  one  a  shock  ;  and  who  ever  conceived  of  Andfl 
sen's  little  match-seller  sitting  apparently  on  a  hill  sunnoaaM 
by  a  meaningless  lamppost  ?  The  exercises  at  the  end  9i 
good  ;  the  vocabulary  is  by  no  means  complete.  ^ 

Classloi. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  Accidence.  By  Gustave  SimooMK 
xiii.-f-35i  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  6s,  6</.— Regarded  at il 
storehouse  of  facts,  this  book,  although  not  likely  to  svpertell 
Jelf  or  one  of  the  complete  grammars,  is  good.  Dr.  Simooiii 
has  studied  the  best  authorities,  and  his  knowledge  is  dlA 
antiquated ;  thus  the  dual  rh  rauv  has  disappeared,  and  tki 
inflexions  given  are  those  which  are  found.  TypographiaJi|i 
too,  it  is  good,  the  uncontracted  or  unimportant  forms -being  Ittl 
prominently  printed  than  the  normal  Attic,  and  the  devioe^U 
grouping  associated  forms  by  enclosing  lines  being  n 
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bdp  to  the  ejre  and  mind.    Inscriptions,  however,  are  not  so 

veil  printed ;  tlie  sjrmbol  used  for  V  with  a  short  limb  on  p.  iii. 

B  r  (t^Vi*)*    The  account  of  the  dialects  is  much  fuller  and 

dnrer  than  in  most  grammars  (on  p.  221  ^k  seems  to  be  a 

■ifpriot  for  M),     We  may  also  commend  the  brief  account 

iftheilphibet,  which  we  had  fain  seen  longer.    The  one  point 

ikre  Dr.  Simooson  seems  )o  be  lacking  is  a  knowledge  of 

flMpmuive  philology^   which,  although    it    should    not    be 

flhreded  in  a   special  grammar,  will   yet  lead  to   a  better 

dvilicttion   of   the  phonology— for  instance,  of  the  vowel- 

cknges  known  as  Ablaut     Such  knowledge  would  also  have 

^ptted  a  grouping  of  the  sounds  by  organ,  more  scientific 

that  adopted  on  p.  14,  where  the  mutes  are  arranged  thus 

-hbials,  palatals.  Unguals.    We  have  examined  the  book  with 

OM,  and  noted   a  number  of  details  in  which  improvement 

•odd  be  pooible  ;  but  we  think  our  readers  will  be  content  to 

that  it  is  a  distinctiy  good  book.     We  hope  the  author 

lilitody  comparative  syntax  before  he  completes  his  second 

JU  Alcesiis  of  Euripides,  Edited  by  A.  T.  Tate.  xxix.  + 
n(pp.  (Blackie's  Illustrated  Greek  Series.)  2x.'— The  intro- 
of  this  book  gives  an  account  of  the  play  and  its 
AKters,  of  the  Attic  theatre  and  the  production  of  playn,  the 
ifetore  of  Gieek  tragedy  and  the  author.  Mr.  Tate,  we 
Msve,  has  made  up  his  mind  on  one  vexed  question,  and  holds 
[iht  "each  dramatist,  originally  at  least,  contended  with  a 
tyijy  or  group  of  four  plays" — a  custom  which  was  certainly 
:Vt^  original,"  and  how  far  it  vras  followed  later  b  by  no  means 
ifm.  Some  parts  of  the  introduction  are  beyond  beginners, 
SllB  Mr.  Tate  professes  to  have  in  view,  but  the  information 
I  «efiil  and  generally  sound.  The  illustrations  are  good, 
kfnally  those  from  vase  paintings ;  but  we  ask  for  exact  refer- 
■BB  in  all  soch  cases.  A  Roman  statue  of  Apollo  should  not 
it  gtfen  to  illustrate  a  Greek  play :  the  vases  would  supply 
Inty  ol  ooDtemporaneotts  pictures  of  the  god.  The  notes,  as 
pBl,  are  too  full ;  such  explanations  as  those  on  verses  8,  9, 
1^163, 1 153  (several  times  repeated),  amongst  many  others, 
jjibot  left  to  be  solved  by  question.  There  is  too  much 
iMriaiioo  in  the  notes.  An  appendix  contains  a  few  good 
of  verse  translation. 


(Bm^  Si^ry  and  Song.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church.  With 
ken  illostimtions  after  the  antique,  xv.  -f  362  pp.  (Seeley.) 
|i-ln  this  book  Mr.  Church  has  summed  up  the  contents  of 
r  of  hb  other  books,  with  new  additions.  We  have,  for 
iple,  the  story  of  Prometheus,  retold  from  Aeschylus  ;  that 
^Oiestes,  from  Sophocles;  the  finding  of  Iphigenia,  from 
njpides;  a  brief  story  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  Ulysses; 
NbexpkNts  of  Heracles,  the  Labours  being  treated  in  short, 
'■M  most  space  given  to  the  rescue  of  Alcestis  from  Death ; 
rjbisa,  from  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  Euripides,  and  others. 
ElUks  these  there  are  bright  paraphrases  of  the  "  Plutus  ^  of 
iritophanes,  the  "  Birds,"  the  Ecclesiazusae,"  and  the  Adonis- 
^ of  Theocritus ;  and  finally,  some  verse  translations  from  the 
"Atthology."  The  verse  we  like  least ;  it  is  not  very  graceful, 
hteorrect  enough..  The  other  narratives  are  in  Mr.  Church's 
^  ftio,  interesting  from  beginning  to  end,  and  told  in  a  simple 
<He  which  a  child  can  undersund.  The  humorous  extracts  are 
tiny  welcome  addition*  The  illustrations  are  good  ;  three  are 
^  Fhzman,  the  rest  from  ancient  vases,  reproduced  in  the 
Mm  and  red  of  the  originals.  We  can  cordially  recommend 
ihook  as  a  priie  or  a  gift  book  for  children. 

7U  7%£0ty  rf  Sducaiion  in  Plains  Republic.    By  John  E. 
ziL  -f  35S  pp*     (Swan  Sonnenschein.)     4^.  td, — 
M  made  a  valuable  study  of  the  well-known 
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passages  in  the  "  Republic  "  dealing  with  education.  He  is  not 
by  any  means  the  first  to  do  this;  but  others,  as  Dr.  J.  Adam, 
have  approached  it  rather  from  the  scholar's  point  of  view  than 
that  of  the  practical  teacher.  And  Plaio  has  something  to 
teach  the  practical  teacher,  even  beyond  the  high  ideal  which 
inspires  him.  No  one  has  made  more  clear  than  Plato  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  joy  of  work  and  the 
money  profit  which  may  come  from  it ;  and  no  one  has  seen 
more  clearly  the  subjects  proper  for  educating  the  very  young. 
He  also  held  that  primary  education  was  for  all,  the  higher 
education  only  for  those  who  were  fitted  by  nature  to  rule.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  recognised  to-day,  we  think,  that  there  are 
numbers  of  children  who  are  congenitally  incapable  of  profiling 
by  higher  education,  and  that  these  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  humbler  classes  of  society.  Plato  has  his  faults,  as  Mr. 
Adamson  fully  admits  ;  his  system  was  in  some  respects  narrow, 
and  implied  too  much  of  specialisation :  yet  his  ideal  of  personal 
self-sacrifice  for  the  [common  good  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
innumerable  faddists  of  our  day,  anti-vacdnators,  passive 
resisters,  and  so  forth,  who  will  concede  nothing  which  does  not 
commend  itself  to  their  often  ill-informed  minds.  Plato's  love 
of  all  things  beautiful  is  another  good  point :  where  is  music  in 
our  education  ?  or  the  study  of  fine  literature  with  the  sole  end 
to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  it  ?  or  the  practice  in  rhythmical 
movement,  and  the  feeding  of  the  imagination  on  beautiful  and 
ennobling  stories?  If  we  get  any  of  these  blessings  it  is  by 
accident,  and  in  despite  of  examinations  which  might  be  passed 
with  distinction  by  deaf,  dumb,  and  hah.  It  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  all  the  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Adamson,  or,  indeed, 
to  mention  them ;  but  we  can  recommend  his  book  as  stimu- 
Uting. 

Bdited  Bookg. 

Woihington  Irving^s  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.     By  C  R. 
Gaston,    xxix. -f  374  pp.    (Ginn.)    2r.— This  biographical  work 
of  Irving's  is  not  widely  known,  and  the  idea  of  making  it  a 
school  text-book  in  literature  is  a  good  one ;  but  we  cannot  say 
as  much  for  the  execution  in  this  particular  instance.     The 
first  words  of  the  preface  introduce  us  to  an  attitude  of  the 
editorial  mind  which  betrays  want  of  confidence  and  scholarship. 
"  The  introductory  matter  in  this  volume  aims  to  induce  in  the 
average  high-school  pupil  the  right  attitude  with  which  to  begin 
reading  the  biography.    The  annotation  is  thought  to  be  not 
over  elaborate  nor  too  scant."    And  so  on.    The  tone  is  unsatis- 
factory throughout,  though  it  ought  to  be  conceded  that  the 
introductory  sketch  of  Irving's  career  is  reasonably  well  done, 
and  a  chronological  table  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  life  and  the 
corresponding  events  of  English  and  American  literary  history  is 
excellent.    To  each  chapter  is  appended  a  number  of  ''  Topics 
and  Questions "  on  which  the  editor  sets  great  store ;  but  to 
many  of  these  we  are  compelled  to  take  exception :  e^.  (i) 
Would  sixty  guineas  in  our  day  be  considered  good  pay  for  a 
novel  reaching  three  editions  in  a  few  months?    (2)  Is  Johnson 
appropriately  called  the  great  Cham  of  Literature?    (3)  Why 
did  not  Goldsmith  receive  a  pension  from  the  Crown  ?    If  he 
had  received  one,  should  you  think  less  highly  of  him  ?    (4)  Has 
Goldsmith's  estimate  of  Voltaire's  fame  been  justified  ?    To  this 
the  editor  appends  the  direction  in  brackets  :  "[Consult  teacher 
of  French.]"     We  think  this  method  b  quite  inadmb^ible  in  a 
good  edition  of  a  genuine  piece  of  literature.     Many  things  in 
the  notes  are  open   to  the   same  objection.      One  of   these 
trivialities  at  least  deserves  to  be  noticed.     (137-9.)    "  Oratorio^ 
See  dictionary  and  decide  whether  Goldsmith  was  well  qualified 
to  succeed  in  this  kind  of  composition."     Evidently  the  editor 
confounds  the  librettbt  with  the  composer.    But  enough;  the 
volume  b  not  equal  to  the  deserts  of  its  subject-matter. 
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(i)  Seli^hms  frpm  Bacdn's  EtMoys,  By  R,  Oiwald  TiaXU 
xix.  4-  55  ppw  (MacmilliinO  6d,  (a)  Ayttmn^i  Layu  By 
II.  B.  Cotlerill.  viiL  +  60  pp.  (MacmillanO  6df.— Two 
booklets  undertaken  by  scholarly  editors  with  an  eye  lo  the 
needs  of  pcpil  teachers.  The  **  Bacon  "  covers  ground  which 
is  becoming  educationally  familiar.  It  it  reasonably  well  done. 
*'Aytoun's  Lays*'  are  not  quite  so  familiart  happily;  and  the 
present  edition  is  well  done.  The  three  ballads  included  in 
this  compilation  are  treated  each  to  an  introduction  and  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  introductions  are  full  and  clear ; 
the  notes  are  short  but  scholarly.  Some  exception,  however, 
may  surely  be  taken  to  the  editorial  idea  that  *^  How  Ibey 
toss  their  mighty  branches  **  may  be  read  as  a  line  of  three 
stresses. 

SeUcHons  from  Freitsartt  ChrcnuUs.  Edited  by  N.  Frazcr, 
19S  pp.  (Horsu:e  MarshalL)  2s. — This  volume,  well  printed 
and  cleanly  bound,  is  a  pioneer  in  good  English  work ;  for  it 
contains  no  notes.  Perhaps  the  indignant  protests  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  a^inst  over  and  foolish  annotation  is  meeting 
with  its  reward.  At  any  rate,  here  we  have  a  well-choscn, 
moderately  modernised  and  most  interesting  selection  from 
Froissart.  The  illustrations,  which  might  have  been  numerous, 
are  few,  and  are  not  very  good. 

Skakes^ar^s  Hamlet.  By  O.  Smeaton.  (Dent.)  u.  6*/.— 
The  more  we  see  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  the  more  they 
commend  themselves  to  us,  •'  Hamlet  "  suffers  from  the  same 
defect  as  previous  volumes  in  the  matter  of  paging  the  text 
itself,  but  the  six  illustrations  which  illustrate  it  have  some  indi- 
viduality and  arc  decidedly  impressive.  As  much  cannot  be  said, 
unfortunatelyi  for  the  coloured  frontispiece.  The  notes  and 
glossary  are  illustrated  in  the  same  way  as  in  previous  volumes, 
only  the  glossary  has  the  lion's  share  of  these  quaint  and  inter- 
esting woodcuts.  The  inclusion  of  these  illustrations  add  greatly 
to  the  educational  value  of  the  scries.  The  notes,  too,  are  excel- 
lent from  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  the  editor  falls  back  on 
the  Clarendon  Press  explanation  of  the  celebrated  "  hawk  from 
a  handsaw  "  phrase.  There  is  much  interesting  matter  also  in 
the  introductory  section,  notably  the  editorial  defence  of  the 
theory  that  Hamlet  was  not  mad,  and  that  it  was  Ophelia^s 
weakness  of  character  which  drove  him  to  extremities, 

Scatti  Kenihoerik*  By  J.  H.  Flather.  xxiii,  +  560  pp. 
(Pitt  Press.)  2J,  6</, — This  is  an  admirable  presentation  in  edu- 
cational form  of  what  is  perhaps  Scott*s  most  fascinating  novel. 
In  order  to  make  a  school-book  of  it  a  few  phrases  have  been 
omitted,  but  the  bowdkrising  process  woLild  ftlmost  pass  un- 
noticed. The  introduction  is  brief,  and  the  inevitable  account 
of  Scott  himself  is  almost  too  slight,  but  ihe  sections  dealing 
with  the  novel  itself  are  exceptionally  good.  Notes  are  put  at 
the  foot  of  each  page  where  required.  These  notes  are  brief, 
but  well  done  and  numerous.  Scott's  own  notes  follow  in  due 
course,  and  there  is  a  good  glossary  and  a  plan  of  Kenil worth 
Castle,  which  is  of  great  interest.  AUogelhcr  this  edition  is 
worthy  of  high  praise. 

SiUci  Ess^s  of  Baton,  By  E,  H.  Blakcncy.  52  pp. 
(Blackie.)  6(/. — An  addition  to  a  well-known  compendious 
series.  Eight  essays  only  are  included,  but  the  notes  have  been 
done  by  a  careful  hand,  and  this  little  booklet  is  serviceable. 

.  Old  nstameni  History  for  Schools,  By  Dr,  T.  C.  Fry. 
191  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  2s.  Sd.  —  Dr.  Fry  has  written  a  short 
but  frank  account  of  Hebrew  history,  with  the  aim  of  introducing 
it  to  school-boys  and  school-girls  entirely  from  the  critical  posi- 


tion. He  declares  his  own  belief  that  that  position  if  « 
able.  Such  thorough-going  candour  may  not  please  evi 
for  the  difficulty  of  getting  some  people  to  think  aboot  1 
problems  instead  of  believing  too  much,  or  believing 
as  an  alternative,  is  well  known  to  everybody  who  has  ex 
of  the  world  ;  but  we  feel  constrained  to  speak  in  eoti 
terms  both  of  it  and  of  this  book.  The  account  Dr.  F 
of  the  Hebrews  is  lucid,  clearly  expressed  and  Inlt 
The  fullest  references  are  given  to  books  of  modem 
and  scholarship ;  and  some  wholesome  advice  to  tea* 
read  these  books,  and  so  to  know  more  of  the  sub} 
their  cUsses,  ought  not  to  fail  of  its  effect.  Th 
tables  are  excellent. 


Mlifeory. 
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A  First  BookofBf-Uish  History,  By  T.  F.  Tout,  j 
236  pp.  (Longmans.)  2s,  6fl^.— Prof.  Tout's  name  is  a  g 
for  good  work,  and  in  this  booklet  we  have  the  story 
islands  told  as  fully  and  accurately  as  is  possible  w: 
narrow  limits  allotted.  There  are  cighty-tive  lUtu 
thirteen  tables,  and  twenty- 6vc  maps  and  plans.  C 
much  is  omitted,  but  the  author  h.is  succeeded  in  his  1 
object  of  putting  before  young  minds  the  ideas  of  c 
and  growth  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  history. 

Mediaeval  England,  By  Mary  Bateson.  xxvii.  + 
(Fisher  Unwin.)  51. — So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  t 
called  **  The  Story  of  the  Nations  *'  goes,  this  is  far  1 
the  best  of  the  over  sixty  volumes.  Miss  Bateson  is  we 
as  an  original  researcher  into  mediaeval  municipal  ai 
life»  and  in  this  volume  she  gives  us  the  result  not  on 


Winchester  Font, 


own  dbcoveries,  but  also  the  latest  results  of  all  work* 
same  field.  The  result  is  a  wealth  of  material  set  for 
hand  of  a  master.  We  can  conceive  no  better  bool 
teacher's  library.  It  expands,  as  it  were,  to  infinity  th< 
paragraphs  on  '* social  life"  which  disfigure  the  ordin 
book,  and  serves  to  destroy  the  calumnious  effect  of  such 
Mark  Twain's  "Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.*' 
there  is  much  humour  and  vivid  presentation  of  the  IJ 
ancestors.  There  are  many  excellenl  illustrations,  one 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  we  here  reproduce, 
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oolj  ciMDpiua!  k  ijbc  lack  of  es  plana  Lion  of  iome  of  Ibesc  The 
mbm  MMsamcs  a  hit  knowledge  of  the  period  cov«f«d  {I066^ 
1150),  bat  bf  «ay  of  help  there  h  an  e^cceMent  chronologic^ 


AMtmy  */iks  Middk  Agtu  By  D.  C.  Munro.  xii.  +  M^ 
jjp^  (AppJdoD.)  41.  net. — This  ti  a  very  good  ht&tory  of 
tsnifc  Uom  ihe  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Besides  the 
mtji  chtpters  are  devoted  to  the  Church,  to  Feudalbna,  to  the 
Meekm  World,  Schools  and  Universities,  and  the  life  of  Nohles 
ud  the  People.  Thcie  are  many  capital  tllu^lratioiiK,  short 
liMiqgniphies,  and  an  inde^c. 

QnKm  FufffrtA.  By  Sidney  Lee.  xxxy,  +  632  pp.  (Smith, 
Bdfif*)  6s, — Neither  the  subjeet  nor  the  author  of  this  book 
li  introdaaion  from  izs.  The  editor  of  the  **  Dictionary  o( 
Xuional  Biography  *'  here  gives  ui  a  cheap  edition  of  his  life 
nfatir  kte  sovereign,  amended  by  the  new  lights  thrown  on  the 
rfj^t  by  Mr*  Morlcy's  "Life  of  Gladstone  "  and  other  books 
pihjiihed  recently.  It  suffices  to  add  that  there  are  two  por- 
i  wi  the  Queen  and  three  other  illustrations,  besides  a  full 
L    The  book  shoald  be  in  every  school  tibiary. 


Soieaoe  wM  Technology. 

EkUri^^L^kling  mid  i^pwir  Distr^uiim.  Vol,  IL  W. 
Maycock.  673  pp*  (Whittaket).  js.  6d,^-Thh  is 
elementary  tnannal  of  electrical  engineering  suitable  for 
i^^Dts  prepanng  for  the  preiiminary  and  ordinary  grade 
linations  of  the  Gty  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  The 
:igra.pbs  reqolred  for  the  preliminary  grade  are  marked  by 
iiks,  Nuinerous  questions  of  a  suitable  character  are  given 
end  of  each  chapterf  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  answers  are 
^ven  to  the  questions  involving  calculations.  Students 
the  volume  will  And  it  desirable  to  have  VoL  I.  of  the 
tcs^'bocik^  aod  also  the  auihor*s  volume  on  *'  Electric 
fittings,  switches  and  lamps,"  since  numerous  refer- 
to  these  an:  found  in  the  teitt  of  the  volume  under  review, 
lest  includes  separate  chapters  on  direct-current  dynamos, 
currents^  alternators,  electricity  meters,  motors, 
batteries,  transformers,  generating  stations  and 
fusms  of  distribution.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  and 
•til  ap-to^datei  and  will  be  welcome  to  all  students  of  elec- 
bbl  engtneeting,  especially  to  those  who  possess  but  a  limited 
Isoidedge  of  mathematics, 

Immt  in  Physks.  By  L,  D,  Higgins.  ^72  pp.  (Ginn.J 
L  U— The  author  ba£  endeavoured  to  supply  an  elementary 
r  of  more  than  the  whole  range  of  physics  condensed  into 
Dparadvely  small  volume.  The  separate  chapters  are 
to  matter^  fluid  pressure,  motion  and  force,  heat  and 
^^  scmsd,  light,  electricity ,  nnd  chemistry.  In  each 
i^ler  the  author  has  described  facts  which  are  common  to  the 
1^1  daily  experience  in  order  to  explain  the  various  prin- 
tfta;  thni,  a  sJiort  chapter  on  the  propertie<i  of  gases  lermi- 
ite  with  a  few  lines  of  description  of  a  compressed-air 
liCQfaociTe,  to  an  illnitration  of  which  a  whole  page  is  devoted. 
^earUer  chapter)  are  hx  more  successful  than  those  on 
dk&ldiysxid  on  chemistry:  thus,  the  whole  range  of  electricity 
^eondeosed  into  about  So  pages,  and  yet  space  is  found  for  a 
la  paraigrapha  on  alternators,  motors,  wireless  telegraphyj  and 
**i«gcn  rays*  Some  of  the  definitions  are  certainly  open  to 
ahidsni;  for  exanpk,  we  are  told  that  **  potential  i^  the  condi- 
te  of  a  body  with  regard  to  the  d^ree  of  electrical  energy 
*ill^  it^**  and  that  "  a  magnet  is  a  body  so  acted  upon  electric 
Q%  that  it  baa  the  power  to  exert  magnetic  force."    .^ain. 
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aHer  a  few  pages  devoted  to  chemistry,  the  student  is  ejected 
lo  anderstand  that  '^  a  soap  is  an  alkali  salt  of  a  fatty  acid.*'  It 
is  unfortonate  that  so  attractive  a  book  should  encourage  the 
beginner  to  acquire  so  supergcial  a  knowledge  of  great  subjects. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent. 

Hatnih^  of  Naiuft  Study,  By  D.  Lange,  xvi,  +  329  pp. 
(The  Macmillan  Co*)  S^-^'^^^is  book  contains  a  large  number 
of  short  leMonSj  designed  to  occupy  about  thirty  minutes  each, 
upon  the  common  animals  and  plants  of  the  United  States* 
The  subject  matter  is  arranged  according  to  seasons  and  life* 
commanities,  under  such  chapters  as  "Life  in  and  near  the 
Water  in  Somnicr,"  "The  Woods  in  their  Autumn  Foliage," 
"  The  Prairie  b  late  Summer,'*  &c.  Although  each  lesson  is 
complete  in  itself,  the  unity  of  oi^nic  nature  is  clearly  brought 
out.  Ample  mstruc lions  for  practical  observations,  together 
with  numerous  hints  on  the  best  manner  of  presenting  the 
information  to  the  pupils,  show  that  the  author  is  a  skilful  and 
experienced  teacher.  As  many  of  the  animals  and  plants 
described  are  common  in  this  country  atso,  the  book  may  be 
cordially  recommended  to  British  teachers,  not  only  from  its 
immediate  practical  value,  but  also  because  ol  the  knowledge  it 
wiU  give  them  of  other  conditions  and  other  methods. 

Agrimliurt  far   B^iiftmrs.     By    C.    W.    Burkett,    F,    L. 

Stevens,  and  D.  H.  Hill.  xii.  +  167  pp.  (Ginn.)  31.  6^.— 
The  authors  of  this  little  book  are  the  Professors  of  Agriculture, 
Biology,  and  English  respectively  in  the  North  Carolina  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts ;  it  is  produced  in  Messrs. 
Ginn  and  Co.'s  best  style,  with  good  paper,  clear  type*  and  a 
wealth  of  illustrations ;  and  the  result  Ls  one  to  which  it  i^ 
difficult  to  do  justice  without  seeming  to  **  protest  too  much.*' 
Beginning  with  the  origin  and  physical  characters  of  the  soil, 
the  book  goes  on  to  describe  in  simple  and  luminous  language 
the  elements  of  plant  physiology,  the  characters  and  habits  of 
common  insects,  the  best  methods  of  raising  various  farm  crops, 
the  principles  undedying  the  care  and  breeding  of  domestic 
animalsi  and,  finally,  the  methods  of  dairy  farming.  A  glossary 
%i  the  end  gives,  for  the  use  of  the  young  reader  1  popular 
definitions  of  the  necessary  technical  terms.  In  every  respect 
the  book  is  a  model  of  what  an  ekmentary  science  omnual  ought 
to  be. 

Hathematici. 

A  S^A^i  GMmtiry.  Parts  L-V.  By  H,  S.  Hall  and 
F.  H.  Stevens^  xii.  +  340  +  ix.  pp.  (MacmiUan.)  4J.  td, 
A  S^h^i  Gtmutry,  Part  V,  By  H,  S.  Hall  and  F.  H. 
Stevens,  x.  +  341^340  +  rli'  pp*  (MacmiUan.)  u.  6i/.*-» 
With  the  issue  of  Part  \^  the  course  of  plane  geometry  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  whole  work  now  appears  in  a  single  volume. 
Notes  on  the  first  lonr  parts  have  been  given  as  they  appeared. 
Part  V.  contains  the  sul>stance  of  Euclid's  sixth  book  together 
with  additional  theorems  of  the  kind  to  which  the  later  editions 
of  Euclid  have  accustomed  us.  The  treatment  of  proportion  is 
based  on  the  hypothesis  of  commensurable  magnitudes,  and 
this  treatment  will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers.  At  the  same 
time  we  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  avoid  all  reference  to  incom^ 
mensurability  \  a  short  discu&iiion  of  the  relation  of  the  diagonal 
to  (he  side  of  a  square,  or  of  the  relation  of  the  two  segments 
of  a  line  divided  in  medial  section  would  present  the  notion  of 
incommensurability  in  a  simple  form,  and  would  prepare  the 
pupil  for  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  irrational  quantities  at  a 
later  stage.  The  deflnition  of  similar  polygons  (p.  a^S)  would 
be  clearer  if  the  phrase  "  corresponding  sides  ^'  were  defined. 
The  special  ratios  called  trigonometrical  are,  we  think  rightly, 
defined  and  Iheir  most  important  properties  proved  ;  in  fEu;t,  on 
pp,  364-167  all  the  essential  trigonometrical  theorems  needed 
for  the  solution  of  triangles  are  very  simply  demonstrated. 
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This  branch  of  trigonometry  may  well  be  annexed  to  the  geo- 
metrical course.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  various 
theorems  seem  very  satisfactory,  and  give  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  properties  of  similar  figures  and  to  that  somewhat 
indefinite  region  of  geometry  that  used  to  be  known  as  "  sequel 
to  Euclid.''  Now  that  Euclid's  divbion  into  books  has  been 
departed  from,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  theorems  on 
centres  of  similitude,  inversion,  &c,  should  be  classed  under 
the  heading  *'  Miscellaneous  Theorems  and  Examples."  Thb 
"School  Geometry"  is  sure  to  have  a  cordial  reception  from 
teachers ;  adhering  more  closely  to  Euclidean  lines  than  some 
of  the  recent  books,  it  nevertheless  fits  itself  admirably  to  all 
the  more  important  demands  of  the  reformers,  and  it  is  written 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  beginners  that  suc- 
cessful experience  alone  can  give. 

Ehnuntary  Plant  Geometry^  Inductive  and  Deductive, 
By  Alfred  Baker.  146  pp.  (Ginn.)  2x.— It  is  stated  in  the 
preface  that  this  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  works  on  deductive  geometry  used  in  schools,  but 
rather  as  an  introduction  to  their  study.  The  special  feature  is 
the  importance  attached  to  accuracy  of  construction.  Among 
the  instruments  recommended  are  the  bevel  and  parallel  rulers, 
rather  unnecessary  additions,  we  think,  to  the  pupil's  outfit. 
The  book  includes  the  usual  constructions,  and,  if  used  in  the 
manner  descrilied  by  the  author,  will  give  a  good  introduction 
to  the  essential  properties  of  plane  geometry.  Induction  and 
deduction  are  not  rigorously  separated ;  at  times  we  think  it 
will  not  be  quite  clear  to  the  beginner  whether  the  theorem  is 
established  as  an  inference  from  the  cases  actually  drawn  or  as  a 
logical  conclusion  from  previously  established  theorems.  White 
we  think  the  deductive  element  not  nearly  so  effective  as  it 
might  be  made,  even  in  a  book  for  beginners,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  the  book  will  prove  very 
serf  iceable  for  junior  classes. 

Five-Figure  Tables  of  Mathematical  Functions,  By  John 
Borthwick  Dale.  xv.  -f  92  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  3^.  dd, 
net. — The  only  satisfactory  test  of  tables  is  to  be  gained 
by  extended  use  of  them ;  so  far,  however,  as  a  fairly  pro- 
longed inspection,  with  numerous  tests  of  particular  figures, 
enables  us  to  offer  an  opinion,  we  think  that  in  respect  both  of 
accuracy  and  convenience  these  tables  may  be  accepted  with 
confidence.  By  the  conjoint  use  of  the  tables  of  logarithms  and 
antilogarithms  numbers  and  their  logarithms  can  be  found  to 
five  figures,  though  the  tables  themselves  do  not  occupy  the 
space  usually  required  for  five-figure  logarithms;  we  hardly 
agree,  however,  that  this  accuracy  is  obtained  *'  with  the 
expenditure  of  little  more  labour  than  is  involved  in  consulting 
a  four-figure  table."  One  great  advanUge  over  nearly  all  other 
English  collections,  however,  is  in  the  tables  included  in  the 
book.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tables  of  logs.,  antilogs., 
roots,  &c.,  we  find  tables  of  exponential  and  hyperbolic  func- 
tions (with  natural  logs.),  elliptic  functions,  Gamma  functions, 
zonal  harmonics,  Bessel  functions,  and  the  probability,  ex- 
ponential, cosine  and  sine  integrals.  In  some  points  of  detail 
we  think  there  might  be  slight  improvements  that  would 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  book,  but  we  would  most  heartily  com- 
mend these  tables.  If  university  men  would  use  tables  more, 
the  work  in  calculus  would  be  much  more  interesting  and 
profitable. 

First  Lessons  in  Observational  Geometry,  By  Mrs^  W.  N. 
Shaw.  ix.  •{-  148  pp.  (Longmans.)  2x. — For  teachers  who 
have  been  trained  on  Euclid  and  who  wish  to  understand  the 
method  of  introducing  their  pupils  to  the  study  of  geometry 
from  the  experimental  side  these  lessons  may  be  cordially 
recommended  as  an  excellent  guide.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
teacher  rather  than  the  pupil.    Naturally,  the  solid  comes  first. 


but  the  sphere  precedes  the  cube  and  leads  to  properties  of 
circle ;  after  the  treatment  of  the  cube  come  the  proper 
of  rectilineal  figures;  finally,  the  question  of  the  estimai 
of  areas  and  volumes  is  considered.  The  development  of 
subject  is  interesting  all  through  the  book,  though  we  think  1 
colloquial  style  not  to  be  altogether  suitable.  Great  emphasii 
rightly  laid  on  models,  but  we  fear  that  the  apparatus  suggest) 
will  make  demands  that  many  teachers  will  be  unable  to  comp 
with  ;  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  may  be  reminded  that  mil 
of  these  models  can  be  constructed  very  cheaply  by  himself  ai 
his  pupils. 

Geometry  on  Modem  Lines  :  for  Elementary  Students,  1 
E.  Springfield  Boutton.  viii.  -f  126.  (Methuen.)  2s,—t 
selection  of  propositions  and  the  general  arrangement  of  ti 
little  book  are  distinctly  good :  few  really  important  theorei 
are  omitted  and  few  trivial  ones  inserted.  On  the  other  hai 
the  demonstrations  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  so  carefully  carri 
out  as  they  might  be,  nor  are  the  definitions  always  satisfacto 
Part  II.,  the  counterpart  of  Euclid's  second  book,  is, 
think,  specially  poor ;  why,  for  example,  retain  the  awkwi 
form  of  prop.  4,  p.  47  (Euc.  II.,  7)?  If  Appendix  B  (exo 
perhaps  pp.  125,  126)  were  cut  out  and  the  space  thus  gaii 
were  used  to  amplify  the  too  curt  demonstrations  of  seve 
theorems,  a  considerable  improvement  might  be  effected. 

Miseellaneooi. 

The  School  Training  and  Early  Employment  of  Lancask 
Children,  By  E.  T.  Compagnac  and  C.  E.  B.  Russell,  if. 
39  pp.  (Eyre  and  Spotiiswoode.)  3d. — A  supplement  to  I 
eighth  volume  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  pi 
lished  from  the  Office  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  oft 
Board  of  Education.  The  essay  b  saddening  reading,  shovi 
as  it  does  that  no  connection  apparently  exists  between  the  e( 
cational  training  given  at  school  and  the  requirements  in  1 
factory  and  warehouse  of  these  youthful  operatives.  We  00 
mend  the  report  to  all  members  of  education  committees, 
it  shows  that  a  thorough  revision  of  the  aims  of  element 
education  is  necessary,  and  that  a  closer  connection  with  an 
higher  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  schools  on  the  p 
of  employers  of  labour  desirable.  A  particularly  interest! 
feature  of  the  essay  is  the  number  of  expressions  of  opinion  b 
from  employers  of  labour  as  to  their  view  of  the  small  valui 
the  present  form  of  elementary  education  given  to  childf 
and  from  youths  themselves  who  have  been  trained  in  prin 
schools  and  find  themselves  handicapped  by  ignorance 
certain  subjects,  and  inability  to  make  use  of  many  availa 
leisure-hour  pursuits. 

Public  Schools  and  Public  Opinion,  By  T.  Pellatt.  ] 
+  136  pp.  (Longmans.)  2s,  6d,  net. — This  book  is  descril 
in  a  sub-title  as  an  apology  for  certain  methods  in  Engl 
higher  education.  The  author  states,  "  My  object  .  •  . 
to  try  to  inspire  those  parents  who  send  their  boys  to  me  f 
a  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  preparatory  and  public-scli 
system  as  a  whole.**  Mr.  Pellatt  seems  to  believe  that  a  sde 
of  education  is  an  impossibility.  He  is  often  quite  angry  1 
men  he  calls  '*  dabblers  in  educational  theory,"  because  t 
persist  in  holding  up  German  methods  of  education  as  patt« 
to  be  copied.  He  speaks  of  a  recent  article  by  Sir  Oil 
Lodge  as  *'  for  the  most  part  a  stream  of  bitter  invective,"  1 
describes  its  manner  as  "  truculent."  He  complains  of  the  \ 
in  which  men  of  science  write  their  own  language,  jret  him 
uses  '*  to  elaborately  organise  "  (p.  52),  **  to  suddenly  ran 
(p.  55).  But  with  much  that  Mr.  Pellatt  has  to  say  we  an 
hearty  agreement,  and  we  commend  his  book,  irritating  thoi 
it  is  in  parts,  to  all  who  have  urged  by  voice  or  pen  the  lefi 
of  public-school  education. 
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jMstia  m  Edmcaiwn.  A  IVord  for  Peace.  By  Dr.  W. 
Siodif*  3>pp*  (Longmans.)  ix.net. — "  The  object  of  this 
ympUet  b  to  oonciliate."  But  Dr.  Smndaf  adds  later,  '*  I  am 
ttUfever  in  that  kind  of  shallow  compromise  where  one  side 
to  Bot  state  more  than  half  of  its  own  case  in  the  hope  that 
Ae  other  ade  may  do  the  same."  We  commend  the  essay 
to  bodi  parties  in  the  anfortunate  controversy  over  the  Edu- 
odoB  Actk 

EimaHm  as  AdjustnunL  By  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea.  307  pp. 
(Loflgmaos.)  6r. — ^This  extremely  interesting  volume  is  an 
Mteopt  to  discusa  the  meaning,  aim,  and  general  method  of 
dacition  in  the  ligjit  of  contemporary  thought.  The  writer 
fooU,  pohapsy  not  daim  that  any  startling  propositions  are  laid 
iwD,  sod  we  find  the  importance  of  interest,  the  necessity  for 
hi{eand  appropriate  "  apperception-masses,"  the  value  of  child 
AkIj,  and  of  all  the  physical  side  of  psychological  study  fully 
faritted  on.  Education  as  adjustment  is  no  new  way  of  looking 
tf  education :  it  is  the  non-academic  view  which  has  always 
keo  held  by  those  who  do  rather  than  write  in  the  educational 
vrid.  Bat  to  English  readers  it  will  be  something  new  (and 
b  English  teachers  how  welcome)  to  find  such  an  authority 
\  that  the  teacher  '*  should  not  be  required  to  spend 
Att  io  learning  the  classifications  of  mental  faculties.  .  .  . 
k  By  opinion,  the  teacher  as  such  can  have  no  interest  in 
fcml  psychology."  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
"The  Present  Status  of  Education  as  a  Science,"  **The 
Iksning  and  Aim  of  Education,"  and  "The  Method  of 
ittuning  Adjustment."  If  we  read  the  book  rightly  it  b  a 
|fc^  one  more  plea,  for  compelling  teachers  to  make  children 
Ikk  rather  than  know ;  it  is  one  more  attack  on  any  system 
ilidi  tarns  oat  children  "  educated  "  by  the  gross. 

(her  Difuiive  SysUm  of  Training    Teachers,    By   J.    W. 
lunon.     16  pp.     (Ginn.)    yd* — A  well-considered  plea  for 
Ae  poitpooement  of  the  professional  training  of  the  future 
idler  until  his  general  education  is  more  or  less  complete. 

(I)  Wko*s    Whc^   1904.    XX. -f- 1700  pp.     (Black.)    ^s,    td. 

1  (%\  Whcfs  Who  Year-bitok,  ix.  +  ii2  pp.  (Black.)  is, 
tt.  (3)  The  EngUshwomatis  Year-book^  1904.  Edited  by 
idy  Janes,  xxxvi.  -f  352  pp.  (Black.)  2J.  6</.  net.— 
ftree  very  useful  books  of  reference.  As  a  biographical  annual 
ie  fim  would  be  difficult  to  improve.  All  whose  business  leads 
An  to  require  a  knowledge  of  living  eminent  men  and  women 
a  copy.  The  second  contains  material  which  formerly 
in  ".Who's  Who,"  and  has  been  crowded  out  by  the  in- 

•MMig  number  of  biographies  included.  The  lists  of  officials  and 
.kttkstions  it  contains  are  excellently  arranged,  easily  consulted, 
^•d  continually  in  demand.  The  third  contains  all  the  infor- 
JttioB  likely  to  be  required  by  an  Englishwoman  who  engages 

h  the  useful  work  of  the  community,  and  the  editor  is  to  be 

iapitulated  upon  the  excellent  corps  of  workers  whose  assist- 

te  has  been  secured. 

Tk  PMic  Schools  Year-Book^  1904.  579  pp.  Swan 
fancpschein.)  3i.  6d. — This  trustworthy  and  valuable  refer- 
CK^book  has  again  added  to  its  attractiveness.  The  present 
ifeK  contains  additional  appendices  dealing  with  the  engineering 
^  mscal  professions.  The  year-book  ought  certainly  to  be 
■every  sdioolmaster's  library.  We  know  from  experience  its 
vtiikiess  in  providing  information. 

Dictiotuuy  of  ConUmporary  Quotations  {Eng/ish),  By 
Befeaa  Swan.  iL  -f  608  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  ys,  6d. 
^Ab  exhanstive  and  conveniently  arranged  collection  of  quota- 
fcsi  diiefly  from  poems  written  since  1850.  Teachers  of 
i^gfish  in  secondary  and  other  schools  will  find  the  volume 
■efid  in  oaoy  ways.  A  full  author's  index  adds  greatly  to  the 
^be  of  the  book. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  thomsehfes  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  Utters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
ruUt  «  Utter  criticising  any  article  or  review  prinUd  in 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication^  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together. 

The  Need   of   Co-operation    between   HumanlitB  and 
Realisti:  1  Rejoinder. 

I  FEEL  honoured  that  my  letter  should  have  received  so 
much  attention  and  am,  of  course,  duly  chastened  in  spirit 
after  reading  the  various  comments  thereon  ;  still  I  notice  with 
satisfaction  that  your  correspondents  now  tread  with  a  degree 
of  caution  unusual  in  days  gone  by  and  that  my  doxy  after 
all  is  not  altogether  outside  orthodoxy.  That  British  teachers 
should  quietly  entertain  the  proposal  to  teach  English  and  not 
scoff  overmuch  either  at  science  or  at  manual  training  may  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  imminent  progress.  Of  late  we  have  had 
Canon  to  right  of  us,  Canon  to  left  of  us  advocating  the 
cultivation  of  our  mother-tongue ;  such  bombardment  by  big 
^uns  must  produce  an  effect  even  on  conferring  headmasters 
*'  eminent  for  incapacity  "  and  may  lead  them  ere  long  to  score 
some  "real  achievement "  which  will  even  "force"  Mr.  Page 
to  esteem  them  as  highly  as  he  does  their  associated  brethren. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  insisting  that  English  is  of 
all  subjects  the  one  which  most  calls  for  the  co-operation  of 
humanists  and  realists.  If  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  taught  to 
write  English,  they  must  be  allowed  to  write  about  topics 
within  their  own  experience ;  the  conventional  essay  is  not  only, 
as  a  rule,  a  futile  exercise  but  the  direct  incentive  to  the  bom- 
bastic, subjectless  twaddle  which  bulks  so  largely  as  literature 
at  the  present  day ;  the  world  is  waiting  for  readable,  inform- 
ing books  about  the  world  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  written 
honestly,  exactly  and  with  abundant  knowledge  ;  we  should  be 
training  our  boys  and  girls  to  write  such  books.  Dr.  Warre 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Military  Advisory  Board  are  reported 
to  have  misled  the  War  Office  into  the  belief  that  English 
composition  can  be  taught  as  a  special  subject  and  it  is  to  be 
treated  as  such  in  the  Army  entrance  examinations  ;  the  mag- 
nificent training  which  the  writing  of  reports  on  experimental 
work  affords  will  therefore  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  lads 
intended  for  the  Army,  as  there  is  no  obligation  put  upon  them 
to  do  experimental  work  in  preparation  for  the  examinations. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Army  Council  will  make  short 
shrift  of  the  scheme  of  the  Advisory  Board ;  Army  officers  are 
required  to  write  reports  about  things  and  events,  not  vague 
thoughts  :  their  training  should  be  to  such  an  end. 

Many  of  us  have  urged  that  the  art  of  reading  should  l>e 
learnt  at  school.  Your  correspondents,  I  think,  might  well 
have  exercised  the  art  somewhat  more  carefully.  Mr.  Simpson 
speaks  of  my  reference  to  a  great  passage  in  Shakespeare  "  as 
a  criticism  which  a  mere  humanist  would  have  shrunk  from 
perpetrating  '* :  so  I  thought  and  mildly  suggested  when  I 
adopted  it,  unprotected  by  inverted  commas,  it  is  true,  from  Mr. 
Page's  article ;  still  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Simpson  will 
agree  that  Mr.  Page  is  not  a  mere  humanist  and  that  as  a  critic 
of  headmasters  and  professors  he  may  t>e  allowed  considerable 
liberty  of  style. 

Mr.  Page  is  an  accomplished  strategist  and  would  read  into 
my  letter  all  sorts  of  conclusions  which  were  neither  drawn  nor 
implied.  I  suffer,  he  says,  from  a  prejudice  common  among 
scientific  men.  I  cannot  understand  that  a  student  of  literature 
may  possess  sense.  Sense  is  not  an  easy  word  to  define, 
nor  even  to  confine  in  meaning*  I  used  it  not  alone  but  in 
association  with  proportion  and  spoke  of  lack  of  "sense  of 
proportion  " ;  of  this  we  fairly  may  accuse  literary  men.    Then 
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he  asks  me,  before  I  "  wholly  coodemn  classical  study,"  &c 
I  have  never  by  any  single  word  wholly  condemned  classical 
study-— quite  the  contrary,  in  witness  whereof  let  me  quote  a 
passage  from  my  Bel£[ist  Address: — 

"The  fact  is,  Latin  is  a  subject  which  appeals  to  the 
minority  of  schokurs ;  the  time  of  the  majority  is  wasted  in 
studying  it.  I  would  give  to  all  an  opportunity  of  proving  their 
aptitude  in  Latin  or  Greek  or  at  least  some  opportunity  of 
appreciating  the  construction  of  these  languages;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  follow  the  proposal — made  by  high  authority,  I 
believe — that  such  studies  should  follow  that  of  modern  lan- 
guage rather  than  precede  it.  The  true  study  of  classical 
languages  should  be  reserved  for  the  University." 

As  to  my  hinting  that  when  a  classical  master  talks  sense, 
the  performance  is  extraordinary,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  so 
ventured.  Mr.  Page  must  know  that  the  admission,  confession 
or  statement  he  has  made  that  "  science  is  now  an  essential, 
perhaps  the  most  essential,  part  of  education,"  is  most  astound- 
ing and  one  which  places  him  on  a  higher  plane,  altogether 
apart  ftom  his  classical  colleagues,  no  one  of  whom,  I  believe, 
has  ever  previously  gone  so  far.  To  have  gained  so  brilliant  a 
convert  is  a  great  victory  to  our  party.  In  using  the  word 
**  forced,"  I  had  no  desire  to  imply  that  he  had  been  put  on 
the  rack  or  otherwise  compelled  to  make  an  unwilling  admis- 
sion— but  merely  that  the  force  of  circumstances  had  led  him  to 
the  conclusion.  That  he  has  been  so  led  is  proof  of  eminent 
sanity  of  judgment.  But  he  is  not  yet  fully  possessed  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  scientific — otherwise  he  could  not  have 
said  in  his  recent  address  that  "in  scientific  and  literary  train- 
ing there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  vague  discursiveness."  What 
there  may  be  in  literary  training  I  do  not  pretend  to  know ; 
but  it  is  an  absolute  abuse  of  the  term  scientific  to  say  that 
there  can  be  a  natural  tendency  to  vague  discursiveness  in 
scientific  training.  That  there  is  much  pseudo-science  abroad 
I  will  not  deny,  especially  in  view  of  recent  public  utterances 
on  radium. 

Statistics  are  proverbially  dangerous.  The  fact  that  70  per 
cent,  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  State  Engineer  in  Ger- 
many are  from  the  Gymnasia  is  no  more  proof  of  the  particular 
value  of  classical  training  than  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
our  Army  candidates  are  from  the  so-called  public  schools.  In 
Germany  the  classical  old  fogies  still  reign  supreme  ;  here  their 
dethronement  is  imminent,  if  not  accomplished.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Page  will  allow  that  I  can  believe  he  possesses  the  sense  to 
know  this. 

Those  who  "  maintain  the  paramount  importance  of  manual 
training  "  do  not  *'  rest  their  view  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
more  vital  to  cultivate  the  use  of  the  fingers  than  the  use  of 
the  brain."  Such  a  statement  would  be  pure  and  undiluted 
nonsense ;  the  fingers  are  part  of  tht  brain.  If  Mr.  Page  will 
engage  in  serious  experimental  work  he  will  soon  discover  that 
the  German  poet's  dictum  is  more  often  true  when  reversed. 

Prof.  Edgar  is  evidently  given  to  conundrum- making — 
I  never  could  answer  riddles.  The  Oxford  dictionary  may 
help  him  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  words  he 
italicises.  The  only  way  of  understanding  how  to  master  a 
subject  incidentally  is  to  do  it;  if  "incidentally,"  when  not 
engaged  in  professing  education,  he  will  devote  himself  to 
experimental  work,  he  will  probably  gain  the  necessary  know- 
ledge. The  Professor  of  Education  must  perforce,  it  would 
seem,  be  unpractical.  Surely  the  man  at  the  Bar  is  not  always 
at  the  Bar,  nor  the  clergyman  always  at  Church ;  they  have 
homes  and  hands  and  may  like  to  use  the  latter  in  repairing 
damages  in  the  former,  if  not  in  leisure  occupations.  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  in  the  Courts  and  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
that  some  knowledge  as  to  how  hands  may  be  used  would  at 
times  have  been  of  considerable  use  to  advocates ;  and  just 


think  how  useful  the  rural  clergyman  might  be  if  be  ccNdd  lakt 
a  turn  as  manual  instructor  in  the  village  schooL  To  iSHttm 
games  as  manual  training  is  a  dbtinctly  original  achievemie&t. 

Mr.  Simpson  must  train  his  mind  to  think  otherwise  dum  fft.  ^ 
hour  intervals  before  he  can  re-organise  his  syllabus.  As  ti^j 
doing  the  work  for  him  and  producing  a  scheme  for  him— te 
will  excuse  me  if  I  take  a  legal  view  of  the  sitoatioii  ani 
decline  to  act  unless  formally  retained.  Until  teachen  tost 
to  make  experiments  themselves,  there  will  be  little  propCM$ 
Mr.  Simpson  should  at  least  try  to  swim  without  a  belt. 

Henry  E.  Armstrong. 


(•study.* 


(withM(| 


what! 


The  Place  of  HatoM-Stady  in  Schools. 

As  a  student  of  educational  problems  I  have  been  much  11 
rested  in  recent  months  in  a  movement  intended  to  secure 
introduction  into  our  schools  of  what  is  called  "  nature- 
The  advocates  of  this  study-— we  are  warned  by  them  not  to 
it  a  subject— do  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discos 
represent  the  men  and  women  to  whose  labours  recent  impri 
ments  in  educational  methods  are  due,  but  rather  persons 
great  love  for  the  country  and  for  natural  phenomena, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amateur,  who  know  little 
care  less  about  the  work  and  objects  of  schoolmasters 
schoolmistresses. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  their  demands,  1 1 
in  sympathy  with  their  wish  that  an  earnest  attempt  should 
made  to  incorporate  in  the  school  curriculum  a  proviaoa 
ensure  that  our  children  may  learn  to  love  Nature  and  her 
and  be  so  equipped  that  they  will  leave  school  with  an  inl 
gent  interest  in  the  problems  connected  with  animal  and 
life.    But  I  have  noticed  with  some  consternation  and  no 
surprise  that  the  enthusiasm  of  these  "  nature-study  "  advi 
is  leading  them  to  show  a  disposition  to  interfere  in  matten 
which  they  seem  to  me  to  have  no  knowledge,  and  in 
their  interference  may  do  serious  injury  to  British  education. 
At  a  recent  conference  of  the  School  Nature-Study  Ui 
one  of  the  papers  read  revealed  this  tendency  in  an  agrrai 
form.    A  few  short  quotations  will  serve  best  to  show 
mean :  '*  Instead  of  the  happy  welcome  we  all  at  present 
on  behalf  of  true  Nature-study,  what  do  we  find  is 
Something  of  human  invention  called  '  Physical  Measui 
and  a  kind  of   make-shift,  false   Nature-study  is    in' 
smothered    in,  whispered    in,  under    thb   guise    by  way 
apology.'*    "As  long  as  the  just  claims  of  Nature-study 
unrecognised,  as  long  as  teachers  find  that  they  cannot 
it  on  their  time-tables  and  take  it  informally  in  lieu  of 
and  more  formal  and  expensive  grant-gaining  science  workf 
so  long  as  attendances  at  walks,  rambles,  excursions,  &c, 
not  allowed  in  the  form  they  should  be — many  of  us  mnvt 
up  with  a  sham,  unreal  Nature-study  classed  under  the  hetd 
General  Elementary  Science." 

The  inference  here  is  clear  enough.     If  these  and  sii 
remarks — and  unfortunately  they  could  be  multiplied 
mean  anything,  they  mean  that  it  would  be  to  the  advanl  _ 
of  British  education  if  the  work  which  men  of  science  have,  iMi 
much  travail,  introduced  into  our  elementary  and  secondiQ 
schools  could  be  displaced  in  favour  of  Nature-study.    Such  i 
contention  seems  to  me  a  pestilent  heresy.    The  modem  oonnii 
in  physical  measurements  and  in  other  subjects  intended  W 
inculcate    an    acquaintance    with    the    scientific    method   aA: 
designed,  above  all,  to  teach  accuracy,  to  engender  logiol 
thought,  to  develop  initiative.    That  science  is  formal  b  ooe 
of  the  reasons  that  it  is  so  highly  valued  ;  if  science  were  not 
organised,  if  it  did  not  demand  strict  accuracy  and  close  reaioA^l 
ing,  we  could,  perhaps,  dispense  with  it.  I 

Many  of  us  consider  Nature-study  valuable,  but  we  resent  thc| 
extravagant  claims  of  its  advocates.    The  study,  if  intelligentlf  «^ 
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ied  oat,  is  adminble,  bat  it  is  tn  accessory  study.  Its  bosi- 
i  is  nther  to  edocate  men  and  women  to  use  their  leisure 
IS  wisely;  and  to  pretend  that  desultory  rambles  and  casual 
srvrntioos  can  take  the  place  of  serious,  painstaking,  duly  co- 
iiiated  study  of  accurate  science  is  to  show  ignorance  of  the 
acts  in  view  in  the  introduction  of  scientiBc  instruction  into 
xA  work. 

"hose  of  us  who  have  made  earnest  efforts  to  advance  the 
BBS  of  imtioQal  Nature-study  may  well  pray  to  be  saved  from 
friends.  Sprncbr  Buxton. 

Oraphleal  niniiratioii  of  Problemi  in  Fraotioiuu 

rST  ABaACaiunit  of  length.  Then  the  square  ABDC  is 
onit  of  area.    Thus : 

ABFE  =  T  ^  unit  of  area, 
and  .-.  ABHG  =  |  x  unit  of  area. 

Now  AGKL  »  i  X  ABHG, 
and  .*.  AGMN  =  |  x  ABHG. 
Thus  AGMN  =  }  x  |  x  unit  of  area. 

^ P Q n 
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Again  s  ACPL  «  i  x  unit  of  area, 

and  .*.  ACQN  =  J  x  unit  of  area. 

But  AERN  =  I  X  ACQN, 
and  .-.  AGMN  =  |  x  ACQN. 
Thus  AGMN  =  |  x  {  x  unit  of  area. 
In  the  onit  of  area  we  have  7  rows,  each  containing  5  of  the 
an  rectangles.     Thus  there  are  7  x  5,  or  35,  of  the  small 
Sai^les,  and  thus  each  of  the  small  rectangles  is 

^  X  unit  of  area. 
Now  AGMN  consisu  of  three  rows  each  conuiniog  two  of 
f  MBudl  rectangles,  and  therefore  contains  3  x  2,  or  6,  of  the 
dl  icctan^les.    Thus 

AGMN  =  A  X  unit  of  area. 
ram»ix|  =  fx|  =,V 
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We  have  AEHK  -  i  x  AEFG, 

And  .%  AELM  =  f  x  AEFG. 
Thus  ACNP  =  AELM  ==  f  x  AEFG. 

But  ACNP  =  I  X  unit  of  area, 

i.0,  I  X  AEFG  =  I  X  unit  of  area, 
and  .-.  AEFG  =  (^xunit  of  area)  H-  f. 
Now  the  unit  of  area  consists  of  three  rows  each  containing 
seven  of  the  small  rectangles.    Thus  the  unit  of  area  contains 
3x7,  or  21,  of  the  small  rectangles.    AEFG  consists  of  two 
rows,  each  containing  five  of  these  small  rectangles,  and  there- 
fore contains  2  x  5,  or  10,  of  the  said  rectangles.    Thus  : 
AEFG  =  irX  unit  of  area. 
Thus        (^  x  unit  of  area)  -f-  {  =  }?  x  unit  of  area, 
Or?-r$-K.  I.  J.  K. 

The  Teaching  of  Modem  Langaaget. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  late  about  the  '*  Direct  Method," 
or  the  "Reform  Method,"  or  the  "New  Method"  of  teaching 
modem  languages;  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
has  so  come  to  look  upon  this  method  as  (Ae  one  which  ought 
to  be  employed,  and  to  take  the  view  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
old  way  as  a  matter  of  course,  already  beyond  the  reach  of 
argument,  that  I  venture  to  think  it  may  prove  instructive  to 
pause  and  consider  whether  there  is  not,  after  all,  a  case  for 
the  other  side. 

When  one  tries,  as  I  have  tried,  to  explain  what  I  have  long 
considered  to  be  the  more  enlightened  methods  to  teachers  of 
the  old  school  who  have  never  given  them  a  moment's  thought, 
or  even  dreamed  that  any  other  than  those  that  have  been  in 
vogue  for  the  Ust  fifty  years  could  be  worthy  the  consideration 
of  a  man  who  is  not  a  mere  faddist,  one  realises,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  that  there  is  another  side.  From  such  conversa- 
tions I  gather  that  there  are  certain  remarkably  cogent  reasons 
for  continuing  on  the  old  lines,  and  with  your  permission,  I 
will  enumerate  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

(1)  The  New  Method  involves  a  great  deal  more  trouble  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Under  old  conditions,  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  set  grammar  to  be  learnt,  and  exercises  to  be 
written,  hear  the  first  from  the  book,  and  correct  and  return  the 
second.  In  addition  to  this,  a  certain  amount  of  translation 
into  English  from  a  set  book,  with  the  aid  of  a  vocabulary,  had 
to  be  got  through. 

(2)  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  good  old  method,  briefly  sketched 
above,  made  very  little  demand  upon  the  teacher's  knowledge. 
He  could  keep  closely  to  the  book,  and,  generally  speaking,  it 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  be  one  lesson  ahead  of  his  pupils. 
Teachers'  keys  are,  moreover,  frequently  procurable. 

This  was  an  immense  advantage,  as  any  member  of  the  staff 
might  be  turned  on  to  teach  French.  Headmasters  naturally 
recognised  the  economy  of  this  arrangement,  and  assistant- 
masters  who  possessed  a  smattering  of  a  modern  language  could 
thus  turn  it  to  account  as  an  additional  qualification. 

(3)  The  matter  of  pronunciation  is  another  difficulty.  Under 
old  conditions  pronunciation  could  be  neglected.  A  sort  of 
compromise  in  the  form  of  anglicised  French,  the  French  of 
"  Stratford  atte  Bo  we  "—was  adopted  and  offered  no  difficulty 
to  master  or  pupil.  If  the  latter,  after  leaving  school,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  France,  he  would,  of  course,  soon  **  pick 
up  "  the  French  accent. 

The  new  method  involves  so  much  oral  teaching,  that  really 
the  varying  s)^tems  of  pronunciation  resulting  from  the  eflfurts 
of  the  different  teachers  in  a  school  would  be  extremely 
confusing. 

I  feel  convinced  that  I  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  all 
the  arguments  that  might  be  brought  forward,  but  perhaps  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  such  arguments  exist. 
I      Those  I  have  mentioned  may  be  summarised  thus : — 
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The  introduction  of  the  new  method  of  teaching  modern 
languages  would  involve  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  would  thus  deprive  many 
worthy  men,  who  have  not  that  advantage,  of  participating  in 
this  branch  of  Instruction. 

It  would  greatly  increase  the  labours  of  teaching,  by  substi- 
tuting for  a  quiet,  peaceful,  mechanical  routine,  a  system  which 
must  be  studied  as  a  science. 

«  Lastly,  it  would  render  necessary  the  acqubition  of  a  correct 
accent  by  the  teacher,  and  would  involve  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  phonetics.    These  are  serious  considerations ! 

S.  A.  Richards. 

<<The  Clatiieal  ReTiew.** 

Mr.  Winbolt*s  statement  on  the  first  page  of  The  School 
World  for  February,  that  the  Classical  Review  '*  appears  but 
irregularly,**  may  very  well  mislead  the  reader.  Since  its  foun- 
dation seventeen  years  ago  the  Classical  Review  has  maintained 
its  scheme  of  publication  intact.  It  appears  every  month,  except 
during  the  summer  holidays  (August  and  September),  the 
January  and  February  numbers  being  published  together  in 
February.  It  thus  appears  more  frequently  and  regularly  than 
any  other  periodical — whether  in  Great  Britain  or  America — 
which  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  classics. 

Cambridge.  J.  P.  Postgate, 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  if  I  have  misled  any  of  your  readers 
by  what  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake  of  mine.  It  must  be  obvious 
from  the  general  drift  of  my  article  that  I  had  no  wish  to  hurt 
the  character  of  the  Classical  Review,  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
that  that  periodical  is  issued  "more  frequently  and  regularly 
than  any  other  periodical — whether  in  Great  Britain  or  America 
— which  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  classics." 

Christ's  Hospital.  S.  E.  WiNBOLT. 

History  in  Iriili  Intermediate  Schools. 

Onb  of  the  ques^tions  submitted  (The  School  World, 
January,  1904,  p.  :}i)  by  the  Intermediate  Board  of  Education 
to  representative  Irish  schoolmasters  is:  '*  Should  definite  text- 
books be  prei^cribed  in  English  History?"  I,  who  am  no 
Irishman,  should  feel  inclined  to  reply : 

(i)  Why  should  English  history  be  specially  studied  in  Irish 
schools  to  the  exclusion  of  British  history  ? 

(3)  Can  any  text-book  be  found  worth  prescribing  to  the 
exclu.«ion  of  others  equally  second-rate  ? 

(3)  Why  not  meet  the  real  difficulty  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  syllabus  in  respect  of  history  by  making  out  a  fairly  detailed 
synopsis  of  requirements  suited  to  the  several  grades  ?  Prof. 
Heamshaw's  article  on  "  History  in  Public  Examinations,"  in 
The  School  World  for  last  January,  supplies  an  admirable 
principle  of  graduation. 

(4)  Why  not  encourage  reading  outside  the  text-books  by 
prescribing  for  honour  some  real  books.  For  instance  in  the 
1904  syllabus. 

(a)  Freparatory  Grade  (to  1200).  "The  Celtic  Wonder 
World,"  edited  by  Miss  C.  L.  Thomson  (or  some  similar  book 
on  the  rich  stories  of  Irish  legends). 

(h)  Junior  Grade  (12001815,  esp.  Charles  I.).  Mr.  G.  J. 
Dickinson's  **  From  King  to  King,"  or  Boyle's  **  Selections  from 
Clarendon  "  (special  cheap  edition). 

(r)  Miiidle  Grade  (1702-1714).  Arbuthnot's  "John  Bull "  or 
Steele's  **  The  Crisis,"  in  Mr.  J.  N.  Figgis's  volume,  in  Messrs. 
Black's  "  English  History  Illustrated  from  Original  Sources." 

((/)  Senior  Grade  (Europe,  1789- i8i 5).  Burke's  **  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution."  J.  S.  Lindsiy. 


MUTUAL  AID. 

The  object  of  this  column  is  to  afford  teacbars  the 
nity  of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  co 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited 
printed  first;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  wh 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational 
using  the  expression  in  a  brood  sense,  and  the  public 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  d 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  E 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  add  res 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.    Each 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate 
paper. 

Questions. 

£.  R.  Some  parents  complain  that  the  home  lesso 
are  not  sufficiently  long  and  difficult.  Would  any  Higl 
teacher  favour  me  with  a  schedule  of  *'  Home  Less 
appropriate  length  and  difficulty  for  girls  of  average  intc 
(age  13-15)  for  two  days?  The  subjects  taken  are 
hi>tory,  geography,  English,  Latin  and  French  to  the 
Oxford  Local  standards. 

[We  will  forward  any  schedule  sent  to  us. — Eds.] 

E.  W.  M.  I  wish  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  average  perfo 
of  boys  of  various  ages  in  school  athletic  sports.  If  sue) 
are  obtainable,  perhaps  some  reader  could  tell  me  when 
them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  data — old  sport 
school  magazines,  &c.— from  which  to  work  out  such  av 

[We  will  forward  any  sent.— Eds.] 
M.  R.  B.     Can  anyone  name  and  give  price  and  pub 
"  Admission  Registers  for  Private  Schools  "  that  have  a 
space  for  recording  details  of  admission,  leaving,  prop 
future  work  of  pupils  ? 

£.  F.  S.  Can  any  reader  inform  me  from  what  p< 
following  is  a  quotation : 

"  Oh  !  fret  not  after  Knowledge, 
I  have  none,  and  yet  the  evening  listens." 

Question  with  Answers. 

F.  B.  Which  is  the  best  text-book  on  Church  ffisio 
313  A.D.  to  410  A.D.  for  the  use  of  pupils  prepaHmg 
Oxford  Higher  Local  Examinations  ? 

A.  J.  Evans.  Carr's  '*  Church  and  Roman  Empir 
Gwalkin's  **Arian  Controversy,"  both  in  Lo 
**  Epochs  of  Church  History,"  3i.  6t/.  each.  Rofc 
**  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  vol.  i.  (Murray). 
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— '"ni*-  t'lrtiii  i>^  a*  Ik  m<Mn*  of  arouning 

sciouinr*^  ei*t  i  '  ln^  KUtes  of  coimcioasnr'«« 

n  nnc  Jc  tn  the  in.    i.,  i  i.  -.i  m  .    -i   thn^P  9c«>npc«nd  obj^t*  fa 

nalnly  upon  lound  pfljchologlcal  theorjTf  ftnd  li  fully 

"  d  bf  ex{wrl«noft.** 

riCBISHOLtt*  M,**,  8.8c.,  l^ec.   BOftrd  of  .Stud [en   in   Geog. 

'''.,  WTttM  :— '*  I  have  no  h««ktiit1o«i  tn  expresulng  my  opinion 

"^       ftlfordt  opportniiiiti*^»  of  a  tuernliarftnd  valualjlfl  kind  for 

cttfur  tht  young.  .  .  It  necms  to  me  that  the  tncMt 

of  the  lyntem  which  you  td  v«x«t«  etmRinbi  tn  the 

f plies  for  tasting  mod  tniiftlTiM:  the  povrem  of  ob»<»rva- 
t^e  l«iir tiers." 

XOHHOR,  Eaq.,  H.H.I.,  Dcrry^  Ireland,  wiitet  :-**  Yon  dd 
too  mncLh  for  yoar  siar*otcople  app&imtiit  when  you 
ka  a  step  m  adTance  of  ««xiMing  mi;^thodn  of  illustration  in  the 
G*ogT»phy,*' 

JD8T    PUBLISHED. 

ated  Lessons  on  The  Life  of  Jesus. 

By  Or.  WILLIAM  6YR0N  F0RBU8H. 

irlea  of  36  Stereogr'apha  accompanied  by  a  teacher  i 
»  provfcflfis  a  full  Scrlptyre  courae  on  The  Life  of  Jetua, 

tk>nal  Btereographa  of  JAPAN,  RUBBUi  and  WAHCHUftU 
I  in  erery  BcbooJ  Library.     KOREAM  8eriea  in  |irif(»arnJlon. 

ifHifmtmi  in  cmy  of  tkt  ahovt^  und  %t  a  pofteard  Jhr  /itrthrr 
parHettlan. 
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A  Manual  of  Essay  Writing. 

For    Colleges,    Schools,    and    Private    Students, 
Small  crown  8vo,  price  2S.  6d,,  cloth, 

**Thc  eaniMtnefw  and  skill  with  which  Mr  Fowler  develop*  thit  ide» 
cORMtitutM  the  chief  eUjiii  of  hts  work  to  conRideratinn,  and  rftl»«  it  hei4 
and  thouldera  above  any  other  text- book  on  Compoeltion  which  we  hav« 
neen. "— OuARDiA?*. 


A  First  Course  of  Essay 
Writing. 

Small  crown  8vo,  price  6d.,  limp  cloth. 

"It  is  on  the  whole  the  best  praetl<*al  iittro«luction  to  BbgUsh  Com* 
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"The  ilelicaay  of  litvrar)'  touch  «Iiowd  In  Mr.  Fowler'a  aolectioiia,  hia 
criticianis  and  hi<i  Dotea,  make  an  edccellent  book/'— Buocatiojc. 
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Small  crowo  Svo^  price  2S.j  cloth. 

"  We  know  tio  better  lutroduotion  to  l>e  Quincey  than  this  selection." — 
Oxford  Maoazink. 
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RI8COPES,  LABORATORY  STANDS, 

FlLTCit    PfMPa,   PORCXLALX   AMD  ClAV    WaUE, 

oratory  Olmn  Wan  ft  OlMi  Tubintf,  ftci  fto.,  fte* 


rATALOGUE  (650  pages  of  lllustratior^s 
*rices)  may  be  had  gratis  on  applkation 
ters  on  mentionir*g  *' School  World" 


POCKET  CALCULATOR 


OH 


NEW  SLIDE   RULE 


FOK 


MULTIPLICATION, 

DIVISION, 

SQUARE      ROOTS, 

CUBE    ROOTS. 


The  CaJculator  consists  of  two  parta—a  Card  and 
a  Transparetit  Celluloid  Film.  Both  the  Card  and  the 
Film  are  divided  like  any  ordjjliry  slide  rule,  but  the 
arrangement  is  such  tliat  the  v^iole  is  small  enough  to 
be  carried  ia  the  pocket  and  yet  g^7e  results  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  a  slide  rule  nearly  four  feet  long^. 


Coinplel«  wUh  book  of  INSTRUCTIONa 

In   neat  cloth  came  for  the  pocket,  aike 

6x4  Inobes. 

POST   FREE   FOR   3s,  Id 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

20-26,  SARDINIA   STREET, 
LINCOLN'S    INN    FIELDS,    WX. 


M  ACIMI I UI^  AN 


NEW    WORKS    ON    GEOMETR 

TO    MEET    THE    NEW    REQUIREMENTS.      | 
A   SCHOOL  GEOMETRY. 


Crown  8vo. 

PtrtB  L  ft&d  11.     F»rt  1.— Linc^    vsu  AyoLi:^^   Bacnu^KAL  FiGcitB&. 

Pftrt  n.— AncAfi  of  UKcraiKitu  Ft<nni^s  (CobtAfntng  the  SabaUDco 

of  Euclid  Booli  1%  U,  6A. 
Put  lU.^-CiRcuE^  (ContAlniti^;  the  BubatAitoe  of  Kuclld  Book  III.,  l-Si, 

fttid  part  of  Book  IV.),  U. 
F»rtft  L,  It,  uid  in,     2»,  6d< 

Putt    l\\— 8aiTAItB»     AKD     RNCTAKOte.       OKOXVrKtCAL    KqVtVALfiKTd    O^ 

OMRTAUr  ALOBBBAic^t  PoitKVL.^  (GouUltiliig  tbe  StibtttDCfl  of  Eocltil 
~     i  II.  wjd  Book  I IL ,  Pro|»  3*'3:k  sftwed,  «d. 


»y 


H,    5. 
and   F.     H. 


HALL,    M.A.. 
STEVENS, 


P»rU  L-IV.     Se. 

PftrtJi  III.  and  IV.     U.  dd.    [SKttrU^. 

Phrt  V.  (Contain in;;  the  SnbffUitc«  of  EucUd  Book  V].,  wlUi 

P»rt«I.V.    4a.  «d. 

ParU  IV.  aad  V.  (GonUiiiintt  ihv  BubiiLaQca  of  Euclid  Book  11,  Bd 

S'i-sr,  aiifl  Book  VI,).     2p.  ^ 

Part  Vt.  (GonUinlng  \hi>  SubatancA  of  Buclld  Book  XL,  1-21,  I 

with  TUooninitt  rr-tating  to  the  SuilkOBa  sad  Volttinaa  of  lii*- 

Bolld  FigtireaJL    ( tn  the  prtm. 


\ 


\*  TIjI«  work  ti  bued  upon  the  i«coiniii«odaUona  of  tbe  Maibematlcsl  AwiMx:iaiioii. 

Journal  of  Education.— *'8eemit  qnit«  tha  best  of  tba  uaw  t«xt-books  of  goouietn-  that  have 
\iiiAy  been  publls1i«cU    It  Is  moderate  in  iu  changWj  aud  excellent  aa  to  arnuigtiii«nt  and  election/' 


A    NEW 


GEOMETRY 
SCHOOLS. 


FOR 


By 


Crown  8vo.    48.  6d. 


5.   BAI^ARD,    M.Am 

Assi^itant   Master  at   Rugby   School ; 
and  J.  M,  CHILD.   B*A., 
Lecturer  in   Matbematicis,   Technical  Gollege» 


Bchoo)  World.— '^  We  would  mont  eameatly  recoDiiiieud  tlic  tKX)k  lo  the  teaching  public;  It  i& 
Qo  e&Bjr  tiiatter  to  provide  n,  sat{!inM;tory  substitute  for  Enctid  ;  at  any  rate,  i|  is  Icaig  in  makioK  it» 
apprntancc;  but  ^e  certainly  believe  that  thia  *^^etv  OifomctT^'  In  no  anwoiUiy  riviU  on  puraly 
theoretical  ground*,  while  in  prBctical  interfiat  it  ts  greatly  supf^rlur/ 


A    NEW    GEOMETRY    FOR 
JUNIOR    FORMS. 


By 


S.    BARNARD,   MA., 

AssibiaQt  Master  at   Hugby   School ; 
aDd  J.  m.  CHILD,  B*Am  I 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  Lecturer    in   Mathematics,   Technical    College,  | 

•.•  This  vnluTTc  contains  alt  the  tuiictioAl  an]  theori^tical  geometry  rcqaired  for  a  fHHa  by  JmilorCaadidatetin  the  UntveriUy 


THEORETICAL     GEOMETRY    FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


C,    H.   ALLCOCK, 

Senior  Mathematical  Master  a| 


Parts  L-IIL    Globe  8vo.     Is,  6d.  each. 
Part  IW    {In  Preparatvm. 

Natura.^'*  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  tied  to  Euclid's  sequence,  and  yet  who  desire  to 
retain  ft  strictly  dednctlvo  syatem,  the  book  will  bo  found  emlueotly  smlted.  It  Is  well  writtw  and 
beautifully  printed." 


PRACTICAI-    EXERCISES    IN 
GEOMETRY. 


By 


W*   a    EQQAR.    mUi 

Assistant   Master   at  Etoa  C 


Giohe  8vo.     2a.  Cd. 

Mathematical  Gazette. —**  Wc  wclcoine  h<?aiUly  Mr,  Eggar's  book  as  one  tliat  should  supply  a 
uulely-fi^U  want  .  .  .  The  book  U  well  got  up;  the  llgtire*  are  effectively  drawn  on  nn  ninpic 
Mculf."    Wc  ijijt  HVirywhtue  aigUK  of  a  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  his  work."' 

GEOMETRICAL    DRAWING    &    DESIGN.    By  j.  Humphrey  span* 

Adapted  to  the  Rcqnirements  of  the  Board  of  Education.     Globe  Svo,     2a.  6d, 

School  World.— "Mr.  Spanloiris  booli  thoroughly  de8trv<?h  a  trial*  and  will,  we  think,  prove  an 
unqaijitkid  hUceeHS.*' 

PRACTICAL   PLANE  &   SOLID  GEOMETRY     By  JOSEPH  harri50| 

FOR    ELEMENTARY    STUDEHTS,    Globe  8 vo.    2s.  6d.  MJ.M.E.,  Assoc.  MJnsl. 

Journal  of  Educatfon.-**' A  rery  good»  praHical  oourae,  with  fUll  and  cleai- exphuiatlopaf  good 
tigun?«,  uud  plenty  of  e^taniples/' 


PRIMER    OF    GEOMETRY. 

Comprising  the  Subject  matter  of  Euclid  I.-rV.,  TREATED  BY 
THE   METHODS   OF   PURE   GEOMETRY. 


By  H,  W.  CROOME  SMITH. 

Grown  Svo.     2a. 


Royal  College  of  Science  Magaxine.--*'  Will  upt'edlLy  iliid  Ik  your,  especially  with  teachers 
aod  studeuta  who  have  already  fouad  a  want  of  coiutuon  seUHo  io  the  ordinary  uiuthcxl  uf  treating 
geometr>\" 

SHORT  INTRODUCTION   TO  By  H.  s.  HALL,  M.A 

GRAPHICAL  ALGEBRA.  s«ond  Editu.njji.vucd^aud  Edj 

Eduutional  TimM,— "An  cxeclleiit  Httle  iMMnphlet 

MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LTD.,    ST.    MARTIN'S    STBEET,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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Dony  8vo,  ototfa,  8*.  64.  tree  b;  pout. 

The  CALENDAR  of 


HE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOB    THE    TEAE     1903, 

CONTAINING 

information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
EzAminers,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  varioaa  Examinations,  &o*,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers; — 

Tl^ilMrv  Bff  at  Sntiilfifttlon  of  Ta»ch«ni  for  Diploma,  MMluumiat^r,  ItMtvV 

D<x  dii.  .J«.  CI  I 
,  Pkpv*fl»f  mt!*rt>ri»(piniiii}  Pmlttiiftimnr  RjtMmiiiKftoti,  Ma 
I  ii^K  «1n.  tia,  bf^ir 
IrF^pvr^  *i^  •%  I/)«cr  Fortit*  KirirnliMttoii  ..Mil 
I  Do,  do,  ..  ,,ai:i 
1^  Sin.  ■,  4.  >»  fttid  iS  triAf  tw  hail  N^porat*!/,  prie**,  fri*r>  by  |K»m,.  <m h 

^i.    tity,  T  ik^rit]  »},  i^ncc,  fioa  liy  pot^t,  l^L  <«oU  net. 

Tha  Olfilttiiift  PftiMft  are  to  tM  hmd  only  In  t)i«  CaTendar. 


x.03srr)oi?r: 
tilNCIS   HODGSON,  89,  Farringdon   St.,  E.G. 


STATIONERS  & 

JEWFI.LKRS. 

May  be  hung  .  . 
from  Waist  Belt 
or  Breast  Pin* 


95*.  Refr*i>l  St,  W.  :  1,  Exchange  Sl, 
M*ncli*^ier;  nnd  ^17,  Av*.  <Te  !'Or*r.v  Paris. 


MACMILLAN    AND    CO.'S    LIST. 


MAKING  OF  ENGLISH.     By  Hbnby  Bbadlby,  Hon.  M.A.Oxon.,  Hon.  Ph.D.Heidelberg, 

omfitime  President  of  the  Philological  Society.     Globe  8vo.  [Sfiottly, 

\th  Edition  Revised  with  a  Chapter  on  Graphs, 

iMENTARY    ALGEBRA    FOR   SCHOOLS.     By  U.  S.  Hall.  M.A..  and  S.  It.  Kmowt, 
B,A.     Globe,  Sto.    3s.  6d.    With  Aaswer*,  Is.  6d. ;  Answers,  Is. ;  Key,  for  Ttmchars  only,  8a.  Od. 


WALL    PICTURE 


Represefiting  Incidents  in  Siepmann's  Primary  French  Course.    First  Year.    16s.  net 

OuAkPfiN.  — "  All  excellent  wall  fili'tur**," 


SIEPMANNS 
PRIMARY     FRENCH     COURSE. 
FIRST    YEAR. 

^mpri9in^  i»  Firnt  ICf^ilet\  Grammar,  and  Exereisea, 
ilA  Qu€tiifms  /or  Oral  Praeiice^  and  an  AlphaheUtuU 

lUojitrftted  by  R  jM.  BttOCK, 
Cfowti  Svo.     2s.  Gd. 


1 0imcml  mefiiioiit^ 


SIEPMANNS 

PRIMARY     FRENCH     COURSE. 

FIRST    TERM, 

ComprtMitt^f  LesnoriH  in  Colloquitil  h'renrkt  itmcd  on 
the  Transcript  of  the  Aasociation  Phondtique^  trith  a 
Chapter  on  i^'rench  Sounds  and  tJiHr  PJwnrtic  St/oiboU^ 
List  of  Word^  for  Pru<:tue  in  Prottuncutimn^  ami  com^ 
pkte  Vocalndarieit, 

Uluatnitcd  by  H.  M.  Bbock. 
Crown  8vo,     Is.  Od* 

Scacx>LiiiiiTiiBBs.-'*'OouUtii«  BOiiie  uneful  Wion^  in  coUotiulJiJ  ffminh 
antl  »!i  frwjly  aitwimtcd." 
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MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  CaieEdisIi  Square,  London,  W. 


»iun:  »^Tit 


I,  Li>MtX>X,  " 


Tttlt'iiboiif  No.  Hu7  MAVfKAkJt, 


A.    EMPLOYMENT   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  THUMAN  itjlroduces :  <M  Univwilty,  Trained,  and 
[Other  qualified  English  and  Foreign   Lady   Teachers  to 

^*iibUc  and    Privfiti-  Scln^^'it.  ^IttrK   and  Hoys');  (2)  English 
Hind  Foreign  Governeases  v-^  private  familiea:  fiiui  (3)  Lady 
KatroDtt  aud  HouEekeepers  v~^  Hovs^  and  Girls'  Schooli^^ 

No  charge  ik  luado  to  Priticipuls^  and  the  terms  tu 
Teachers  and  other  ladies  i^eeking  uppomtments  are  reason- 
able* no  charge  being  made  tifiloi^s  aii  ougAf;(3tnciit  l»o 
seeurcd  through  this  Agent- v. 

B.    SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr  TIlUMAN  ul^deuake^  thti  negotiation  ol  School 
Trantfert  and  PartnershipB.  No  vhnrge  is  madf  i.^ 
Purchase  i-s. 

C.    PUPILS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRUMAN  has  organised  a  special  depiLrtnitiut  for  the 
introductiou  of  PupiU  to  Sc-hooii»  and  other  Educntional 
EfltabHshments.     No  oharge  for  registration. 

Any  t\t}f,tftiniiQun  etiiruiiLudI  to  Mr.  TutMA9<  wtU  r%ii'eiv«  Uitt  iiritiitjil.  atiJ 
fftrtjfiil  ftUiiuliDU,  evnry  effort  beitt^  tumlf.  I0  4«V(*  chniiUiH  roiieti  tltne 
~    1  trouble  aw  |Ki<i*ible. 


Pros^^cim,  Ref§renoi^  afni  Full  }'artieMlar\  will  hv 
farwarded  mi  upptuuUiun, 

REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

(DR.    POCKLINQTONS    FORM). 


For  Colleges  and  Schools. 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 

ALL    PARTS    READILY   VI818LB. 

SILVER    VALVES. 

Thi»  Prets  haa  been  specially  desigtiftd  for  tho  us«  of  Te«ch«r», 
Itc,  wlio  detir«  to  illugtrate  th«  great  multiptication  of  force 
oUtamabte  by  utitising  the  laM/s  of  Hydro&tatict  alone  ^  at  the 
tame  time  it  Mcill  be  found  uteful  for  eKperiment*  on  regelation, 
&c.«  Mhere  pre>»uret  amourtting  to  b«lf-a-ton  or  upwards  are 
required. 

■  B?BCfAL  EDUCATiVB  APPARATUS,  MADE  IN  OUR  OWM  WORK^ 

■  SHOPS.     LATEST  FATTBRNS. 

■  LABORATORY    BENCHES,    FUME    CHAMBERS.    Ac 

■  PBOJECTION    LANTRBN8 

■  ISNQUUl[(£ti  SOLICITED. 

H  Nature  Study  Appliances  a  Speciality. 

■    ±i,    Commepcial    Street,    LEEDS. 


LABORATORY  F"QNITUR 
SGIENTIFIG  INSTRUMENTS! 

UELJANLK  *^  ACr URATE  AT  MODEHATK  PUW 
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PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd 

OfiCi'^  and  SlKmroomu -\^^,  EDMUND  STREET 
New   Wmhs:     GREAT  CHARLES  STREET, 

Irish  Branch :-]7V,  GREAT  BRUHSWtCK  STREET,  DUBLIV. 


UNIVERSITY    EXAMINATIO 


POSTAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mmui^tr     Uu.  E.  S.   WEYMOUTH,  M,A»(Latid.), 
27,  SOUTHAMPTON  STHEKT.  STRAND,  LONDON,  W, 

The  Institution  prepares  Candidates  for  Unfvemi 
KxammationB,  especially  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  aj 
ALL  Univer-sity  Local  Kxaminatiqns,  and  U)T  Teach^ 
Diplomat  tLtid  Iklediual  Examinations  and  for  Soholarshi 
It  puhlisheb  papers  that  have  hcen  set  tu  French,  Germi 
HiBtor)%  Kudid,  Algehra,  and  Aiithmetjc  at  the  Cambri( 
Higiier  I^ocal  ICxamination ;  also  tho  French  and  Ari 
metie^  witli  ani^wers, 

lOi  U.EJM,  Candidates  passed  tho  Cambridge  llirf 
Locii.1,  June,  19t»B,  Examination,  of  whom  32  took  r 
IS  passed  the  Oxford  Higher  Local,  July,  ltX)3,  Ej. 
S  being  iti  the  Firdt  ChiBH,     No  failurcti  in  this  i. 
tiou.     llalf  the  BiicceKHful  Caudidat^nat  the  M.D. 
London  Universily  ltK>3  Examinations  were  prepared 
Institution,  iiicluditig  the  Gold  Medallists  In  Medicine  i 
Surgtrv, 

New  Editions  Just  Published. 

Guide  to  the 
CAMBRIDGE   HIGHER  LOCAI 

Free  to  any  cuudidate  lor  that  Examination.     Also 

Notes  on  the  Register  of  Teachers. 

Free  to  any  Teacher  on  application  to  the  Uanager, 


Jtmm  Balk,  9o9b  A  V'^mwumom,  Ltd.,  Oxfotd  H  iria,  BS«%1,  Grost  TttoliAald  Strtflt.  OBfbrd  RttMt,  W, 
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New   Volume   in   Cran's   Modern   Language   Object   Lesson    Series. 

ADVANCED   COURSE  d 
OBJECT   LESSONS  IN    FREN 

FOR      USE      IN      SCHOOLS      AND      COLLEGES. 

By    ALEC    CRAN,    M.A., 

Examiner  to  the  Lomion   and   Rdinbargh    Universitugs^ 


With  Vocabul&ry,    Fully  Illustratad.    Cloth,  price  Is.  ed. 


This  vo"  of  throe  b>Dks  of  O'  ' 

contain,  in  titiitnar  Leii^on.^  mn 

with  a  sutUu..,   ^v......  ^  .lw.  .^  ^.o  ..d  cuiirso  for  acquiriiif,    , 

MpokGU,  rcAdmg  \U,  nm\  wntittg  it-     Tho  prtirieut  volumti  is  i 
prnctical  aoLniutplishaietit  of  ^^^pciakiTig  the  language.     At  thi^^t^ 


^  1 5  in  Ffenoh. 

jnch.     The^e  tw.> 
._,   ....-  i.Lugimge,  undaratffcndli_ 
lly  for  tlnjAO  dosirou^  of  d^iveioi 
^•posedto  study  liis  graniniar,  oomf 


and  reading  from  ^oparata  h->okA,  those  being  now  of  a  uattii-e  ioi>  coiupltix  to  bo  included  in  ona  volume.  Th^ 
HpcAktng  aUngaago  oan,  we  think  bo  be^t  acquired  by  practictj  in  iaittation  of  good  modeU  provided  for  the  loarofi 
mothod,  which  i^^  the  same  t^  in  Books  I.  and  II.,  aims  at  leading  tlie  :^tndent  to  as<3ociato  thd  n^vv  vocabulary  dtrecl 
objects  instead  of  with  their  English  names.  The  phraseology  of  everyday  lifo  form*?  the  baii<i  of  all  language,  ka  t 
po^^ible  of  the  most  familiar  words  and  expre^ioua  have  boen  included,  and  an  attempt  ha^  been  niade  to  Im**** 
on  subjects  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  found  both  useful  and  iutere^tlog. 
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THOMAS^     >»"KI^SC)ISr     ^Ss     SONS, 
35    and    36,   Paternoster    Row,    London,   E.G.;    Parkside,    Edinburgh;    and   New 
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Modern  Light  oa  Ancient  History. 


|*ivi£r-is  .1  Dmhium  i,*i?t\«i'  li4«  iveointly 
t  liTTjwn  domn  iini>ortAnt  W^hi  on  mh  oh*cum 
(JdJiit  of  anrjrtiii  fJnvik  hjt*tx)ry,  Mfvieili 
trll|ijm»  IjiH  »'.•]»•*' L»3«l  on  [^^^ycUoUy^Wnl 
;,'it*iiiNl?*  Ifii?  hiftiijiii^  irloil  uf  Uj"  Cyijif! 
Iihilo^'.iphrir  l-tc  lliti  Kniuthiaii  cijn(|iii'nji', 
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of  killers  rttid  filiilMopbr^rH.  But  Trot  D,, 
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of  Xhr  '"utlri-  Ati'v.inJrmu  LituNI>ry«  Umh 
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u'.tcniur'.-   uJ    \):n:-  ri'  .;,    lint    al.^a  ihtli    JL    1m 

fuily  at!t!oiuil«il  Iqr  Uy  livi  tucl  that  Ihw 
}ihtIutHJ|)lK*r  vrav  wugu{j;tHl  on  hid  iTioiithliy 
artitlr  fur  t1><%  BTUDICNT,  wUIcli  ww  lU^vt 
I'dllcd  by  AliwWtli'?,  nfitl  eon  lit  111091  to  tlii»* 
iUy." 
April  h  Nko-cljUsicai.  Rgvidw. 


Price  Sd .    By  Poii,  3^ d.    Jin  n  u al  S u b.^  2  A< 
ORDER  EARLY 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  RjiYLiiiiaH  on  *'  Suaoowj^ 
KiNTs  i^oB.  CoTTOK  SmNNictts.    lilu^trated  by  spoc 
Photo- micrographs. 

Tun  pHOTOtiHAinilC  ImAOEI  IH  THEJftY  AND  PfiAl 

II.     Fully  liiustrat^d.     By  Edoah  Seviob. 
Taii  Education  op  Klectbjcal  Enoinkkks   is 

By  Dr.  J.  A.   Fleming,  F.HS.     Illustrated. 
SiB   William   Warrfl,   ICG.B.,    P.R.S.,    on     vhb 

Tkghnical  Educatioh. 
E  L  EC  r  BO -Chemical  and   EtrKCTRO-MiCTALLuttGicAL 

Taitss.     Part  I.— Alusuhium.     By  J.  B,  C.   Kh 

F.1.0. 
BAGTifiitioLoaY  OP  Bbbwinq,     Part  11.     By  Jaubs 

F.C.S. 

ThK     DtAQBAM.\IATIC     lULOSTRATION     OF     CtiASii     LB 

Part  in.— LASTJflaN  Suioits.    By  VVir-KBJD  J,  ^ 
M,LaE.,«fec. 
MoDEBN    Mbthods    OF   Castino.      By    Joai 
A.MJ-M.E.     Fully  Uluatrated 

The  Contimtotis-CurreiU  D^naiiia,  Tkt  Tfiear^  of  Sti 
Design.  Th0  Boating  ami  Ventilation  of  ati  Edu^ 
Building.    Planainq  awl  Making  of  Staircave»,  Vcct 

Oraphs,  itc>,  ttc,  tfd, 
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ARLES  GRIFFIN   &  CO.'S   LIST. 


«*AIR   STUDIES    IN   BIRO-LIFE: 

a^Ulitft  of  Br.tisti  Bird!  in  their  Haunts, 
Bj   CHABIiBS    DIXOiSr. 
McNia  Air— Tlie  Of»<!ti  Fid.U  and  Dj^ns,— In  th«  Hedgamwn— 
^Mlh  in4  Kior— On  the  MounUifis  — Aftmn^'st  th«i  Ev^rgTMIit 
did  WACflliiul— By  Stream  umi   Puyl—'thc  S,in>ly  WastM  Mid 
^^M-kved  Rtwka— Birds«  of  thi»  Cities  — I ^Dicjt. 
Md   n^ltti  8v?eU«nt  msiatraUonr*.     A  wuteome  addlUoo  to  all 
k— WKmiijrn-ica  Reviiv, 


I  bf  Vr^wknui  from  Natur*  by*  3.  RosAMOxr>  PRAXGien,  iiml 
gnriih*  br  R.  Welch,  FIarii*omp  Cloth,  7%.  ed«  Gill,  for 
ntntioa,  88.  6d. 

;N-AtR  STUDIES   IN    BOTANY. 

r   B.   t*X*OrD   PaAEQER,   B  A,.   M.R,I.A. 

^CA'^Tr^'rr^  —A  O'jl-yR'nrfH  Pfntnr-=Umler  the  Uiwthonis 

"'  '       '  r  H^gen»w— A  D^nne- 

tfea'low— Afnoitg  the 

Mitia— A  City  RubbUU- 

Mwltb  fcbe  tecnt  of  woodUnd  mnd  meidQW."— Tei  STAKDAmD. 

ft 


To  Ihrga  6vo,  HandBome  ClaLta,  with  ovor  T20  pages.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE   MAKERS  OF   HELLAS: 

k.  Critical  Enqalry  Inta  th«  Piiilosnphy  and  BftUglon  of  Anoieni 
UreeM.  By  Mi,  B.  U. 

With  A  Prafkce^  Notes,  and  Concliulon  by 

FBANK   BYROft  JTEVONB,    M.A.,   Litt.D., 

Prindrwl  of  HAtfl-^ld  Hall,  Unlvpraity  of  Durham. 

OuTLnfB  or  CotfTKVTS— pM'fto— Tho  Langnag«  and  AntlqutttM  of 
AnrjflTit  Gr««cc— It^  Tnbft-i  aud  Pcoplw.  th*  OnocQ*Aryai»At  P^laAgiant^ 
Danaant  and  At^.^u'rint,  Iho  fl<*fleri>^,  Th"li&ria  and  loiilanfi— Tlie  Arictunb 
MonaoMintft  of  Greece— The  H  ■  "^c* — Makers  of  HelU-M— lli-ro. 

dot-Oil— Plato— His  Idwi  ofG  f  Man-rtie  a^nreption  ot  Hin 

— Death  and  ImiDortAiity— PI  I  i,iiori4—Plilo's  Ideals— Arlslotlo 

— HiD  Itiflu«DC«  00  Greek  TUiugUl— llk4  Work— This  Placj%  of  Ormce  lit 
Modern  Philosophy —The  Jfeitagii  of  Greece— CoDcUi^ton—TvDKx. 

Tin  Tim  as  wyji  •— "  The  work  .  .  .*  uhow*  wide  reading  of  the  worku 
of  G^nnaii  and  EfigUih  MclnOarM,  and  contains  njitcli  that  t»  at  iuter^at  to 
anyone  a t»pr  ^aching  Ihu  Iditory  or  Gre«k  thoi^ht,  ,  ^  ,  U  is  tn  bo 
cDitifnuoded  f^jr  Un  anioa  v(  religious  forvour  with  ,  ,  .  paliunt  aud 
Uborl<»ri»t  ifiqiiiry." 

**  The  M^vuM  hundred  pAf^m  boar  eloquent  wlinew  to  the  author'n  wide 
reading  and  love  of  Aonud  learnlit({,  .  .  .  It  la  a  mluo  of  {ofoi-inatlua 
oa  ail  Kinds  of  qoesttoDs/'— Tut  ATliKirAUil. 


iFatt-page  ninatration!!  froTi  Photoj^raiihn,     Cloth, 
*      Second  Ed  ft  Ion,  R'^viAe.L    8a.  Od. 


Sf^.coud  Edition,  Rrvl^^sd.     Wiilh  lUiwtratioiis.    Crown  Svo»  16«* 

K  Manual  of  Greek  ilntiqalties.   By  Pkrcy  GiBDirea, 

M.A-,  LitLU.,  Profe+>or  of  Chi^sicAl  ArulnfolojJry  and  Art,  Oxfo  d; 
and  F.  B.  Jevow*.  M*A,  Mtt.D.  With  aibnogmj/hy,  Apftendicea, 
«nd  lnrlic<?i(OfBek  ani  Kn;tUhX 

Seventeenth  Kditioa,     Large  Crown  3vo,  10«*  Bd* 

JL    Manual  of   Roman   Antiquities.      By  William 

B4MHAY,  M,A-  RevUed  by  Prof«;ji-or  RtmoLro  Lak^iani,  DXJ*. 
((.>X0D.>,  LL.  l>,,  F.S.A,  awiited  by  Prorii^sO'  A.  Dt  Kuoocro,  both  of 
the  UnlveMitv  of  Uome.  WUb  Two  Photogmvunia,  and  Map-i  and 
PLana  pitspired  by  f  rofoi^or  Lakciam  to  illustrate  recent  dlacoverlea^ 

London:    CHARLES  ORIFFtN  &  CO.,   Ltd.,   Exeter  Street,   Strand,   W.C 


l-AIR  STUDIES   IN   GEOLOGY s 

Ad  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 
laUNVILLE    A.   J.   COLiB.   F.a  S.,    M.B,LA. 
fcCoiiTrnTv-The  Materialnorthe  Karth-A  Mounlain  HoHow 
le  Valley— Along  the  .ihore— AcroM  the  Plain*— De Ad  Volcanoes 
Ic  HtgUlarid-The  Annals  of  the  Karth— The  Surroy  llilb— The 
lwilo(irirAiii«. 
■^b  BOOK,  beautifully  ilJuvtratod/'— ATHCH^tTM. 


What    the    ''School    World'    says    about 
OUR     NEW 


HEMICAL   APPARATUS    CATALOGUE 

INCLUDING     PURE     CHEMICALS,     Sec. 


SCHOOL    WORLD. 

*•  IVe  Itave  seen  tw  more  compktt  and  no  niote  conveniently 
arranged  catalogue  than  this  one.  1  he  illuslratiem  ate  txcelUntt 
numerous^  and  are  printed  side  by  side  with  the  descriptive  text 
they  explain.  The  science  master  whit  cannot  fmd  what  hi  wants 
in  these  512  pages   will  indeed  be   hard  to  pleoie,** 


GRATIS    OK    APPLICATION    BY    SCIUirOE    MASTEBS    AND    liABORATOKIES. 


for  CHEMICAL,  PHYSICAL,  and  BACTERIOLOGICAL  WORK  stipplied,  from  a  Test  Tute  to  Ihe  Complete 
FarnisliiDg  of  a  Unifersiiy  Liboratory^ 


la^M  ca 


33  -SZmmNWAU.  LONDON. 


BB370S  MASTERS  tto  invited  tn  Innp'^ct  lui.i  t«st  mir  ln»irar»i».Tit*  at  our  Rhow  litjoms,  58,  HATTON  GARDBN  (Cloikeuwcl 

Kofvd  Etid),  or  at  either  nl  onr  OTHKR  QOUSfiS,  aii  follqWH  :— 

BlRMlNQHAM  :  IM  A  190,  Great  Charles SU  QLA^OOW  :  36,  Eenrrew  St.  DUBLIN  :  IS2,  Great  BntnawickSt. 
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LIVERPOOL  GYMNASIX: 


CHURCH  EDUCATION  CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 


nhetl  by  Go  verm  I  eu  I  m> 
A   RKSIDEXTIAL  TRAr 
LKGEn  r^T  W<jMK>  i»n«l  i 

ruT  lh«  Tt  toi)«  or  Uie  Oki 
ynr  (urliMl  ♦>.     For  i»r - 


ft  Tmhiitig  0*iHe^«  for  SfCrtmUry  T^'ftchem, 


EDINBURGH     SUMMER     MEETING, 

AUGUST,    1904. 

prelimTnary   announcement. 

Courses  in    (1)   Nature    Study:     (2)  8oci*l    SoieziMi 
(3j  Modern  Xiaaguag«s— for  Teachers  and  others, 

Inttmttion  of  lQt#nH^*n  to  Join  ahouU  now  l[)«  jra'U  to  D.  Macloan, 
LL  B  ,  s«et«UU7.    OirrUKUC  Towas,  SDii^niiinii,  Marcti,  ItKH. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

{Universiti^  of  London), 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W, 

Dfipartment  for  PralobMoitil  Traioiag  ifl  Teacbiog. 

^Hkcognised  by  thb  Cambrxdoe  Syndicate.) 
Bead  of  Hit  Departmtnit:    Miss  H.  ROBERTSON,  B.A. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Coarse  in  October 
aud  in  January. 

Tho  Course  mcltides  full  preparation  for  the  Exami cations 
for  the  TeaohiTig  Diplomat  granted  by  the  Universities  of 
London  and  Cambridge^  held  annually  in  December. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  for  Teachers  on  School  Hygiene  is 
held  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  Miga  Hobertsok. 


JOINT  AQENGY  FOR  WOMEN  TEAGHEB8. 

Undftr  thfl  nuinaffemeat  of  a  Commlttoe  appniitled  bf  ttie  Toaebttrn'  Galld 

College  of  Pruoeplori,  H««dfnlatr«»«ea'  AKSoctfttion,  AomoUtlOD  of 

AMlatftfit-MliAtresMft,  lud  PiiVKte  Sclioob'  AuooUltSoil.) 

A€tdmt—74t  Oqwer  Strebt,  Lo(«don,  W.C. 

fiViflrar-MiRfl  ALICB  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

Thlf  Ageoey  ha^  been  est&biiiiUea  for  the  porpg^o  uf  euftbllat;  Teachers 

to  Dod  work  without  anaeceAttur/  c^Xiit.     All  teem  huva  thnrefore   bwo 

ealcul*t«d  OD  the  loweiit  bMf«  to  cover  the  working  eicpetmni, 

HeadmlAtresBQB  of  Ptibllc  ftnd  PrtratQ  BcbooLs,  ftnd  I^rentM  reqalrlng 
Toftcbenif  or  TeAchers  AMking  ftppoiDttHdnts,  ue  Invited  to  Rpply  to  tliii 
Agency. 

M»ny  Omdmitfla  tod  Trained  Teachers  for  School*  and  Prlvat«  FamiUeii ; 
Vialtlng  Teacbem  fur  Music,  Art,  aod  other  special  aiibjecta ;  Foreign 
T«aoben  of  rariouN  natiooaUtiee ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  are 
OH  the  Regiiter,  and  every  endoavotu-  ia  toado  to  supply  suitable  candi- 
dates for  any  vacsancy. 
School  Fartnemhlpn  and  TrauHfera  are  arranged. 

Office  hours— 9. SO  a.m.  to  5.30  p,m.  Hours  for  Interriewa  are  from 
0.90  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.u.  to  5  p.ro.  \  Wedossdayi  to  .80  p.m.  only, 
when  the  offlca  is  ploaed. 

THE  ASiOCIATiON  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACEERS. 

Addreta— 48>  Malt  Chamt>er5,    Ken&lngton,  W. 


HE.\DMI8TRKS3KS  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  having  Vftcancies 
on  tlif  ir  Start',  uikI  Fftrrtits  requiring  V»Jitti«K  or  Re&idcnt  Teachers, 
are  Invticd  to  apjuly  to  the  AiiAociAlton.  All  TcAchon*  Muppli^  have 
University  r|iiaIihcatiotiff  (l>grfS«5  or  equivalent),  and  mitny  ftrn  tniinwi 
and  «ifp4>rtPncp!fL 

EXAIIIIATIONS  oondiictfd  in  Public  and  Private  Schoolii  in  all 
StiltjectH  by  wrUton  i»mperit  nnd  riitt  ivxr,  by  Itliaiuineri  of  long  yro- 
re»»iL»httl  Hianding  iiitd  tuxct^ptiotisl  c.x^icrience. 

(i/fire  Ifoiir.i—WKDVW^ibxvti  A>D  S^TrBDAva,  S  tfl  5  pin. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

a3t  South  AW  I'TOH  Strkkt,   Bluomsul-kv  Squark,  W.C, 

Tat.£CRAMS  :    '*  KtJUCATUKIO,    LO^DUN." 

^t^iirar^Rsy.  F.  1  AY  LOR,  M.A.<Cai.iab.) 
Low  cnmrninaioca.     Liberal  clijicotint. 

^U.Hrii.  ,.E,.r^  having  vacancies  on    thtir    stAtTs   and    Assii^tani' Masters 
*r  iratnis  areukrd  lo  cuminunicate  wah  the  ReGisTKAIt^ 

(  jaA.m.tosP'fn,t  Sitlurdays^  ioa.m.  to  t  p.io.      Intervlflwit 

#«/iL/-...^  __^ ..  .£jj  them bourst  or  by  specuiJ  appoinlmcnL 


MvRTi  r 
(Tbe  fintM 
PHYSICAL  TRAIN 
For  Ladies  a»  Medical  Gymr 

<^uiilifitd   I  e.^i.n*  i-  1   r  .\ii  i<r.u>che».  ^ 

A   ihormii^b   tminifie   "   |ff»v«n   in    ihe    Bfin^h,    SwcMwh,   Ccnni 

American  ^"^t-mi.     The  cour»e  i»  boih  Thsorriical  and   PraciicAl| 

Iwi.   I  -  '    ■  •'   ,ri. 

Myology,  \ 


KTMENT^B 

■\  Sports  Ml^^H 


nj',    I'hyMoiogy,    HyEiene,       ,      , 
Xijrsinft  Medical  Cymnasiics,  Tr«*tm«ni  of  Di«a^ 
.  |j  can  be  ciired  by  movciticoJ*  and  maritpuUtian4. 
,  Fencing,  Rowing,  SwimmiafE^ 


S  — Annlomy,    PhyMology, 

Ai.i'.^  -'       ■        -^    ^'     — 

K'iocati'joal  Gynina»tics,  Dritling, 
mwlern  DrltU, 

Opportunity  for  Claw  Teaching  is  alTordcd   in  ihe  numerous  a 
children  and  aJdulls  visiiine  Tb<r  Oymna^ium  dadv',     (Over  yx>  PupiU 
DIPLOMAS   GKANtKD. 

Houie  of  Residence  for  SiudcTitii  wo,  Hedford  Slrecl,  S. 

For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Lady  DiRifCToa. 


THE  INCORPORATF.ll 

FHOEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTIT^ 
TAi/i*RTn  Road.  Wk??t  KxKXiwaTOX,  I^Mt»c»N,  W. 


iRecogui»ed  by  tU*--  n..;inl  H.f  Kl  i 


r.fif 


I  as  a  TniltUtta 


) 


riitn,  M,l 
MA. 

M.A. 

Mi-^  A.  Yi 


OkusirmtfiH 

,<!<iK?f»fMri,i- Mr.  Annn.  f;   <_,. 

TRAINING  COLLE*;!?  FOR  TBAniIER> 

KlNDERGARrEN  ANDiiCtlOOf.       \l 

StndLMiis    rtTf   tmii>f«l    fuT    ii  1 

Union,  atifl  for  llm  Ijiiiver-sil'i 
8ji<?cm)  CluMri  ar«  held  in  hi;'  ;     ' 
Lofai  Ei(nii*iii*Mi>ii-i. 

TWO  sril<VLAR>tHlPSof  £20  ftach,  a»<l  two  of  CI',  rach,  t*o 
two  y par*  at  the  Institute,  Jirr  i  (Tt-r.  1  AimiiaUy  to  Women  Stodd 
liave  pasiiet'l  certAin  reN:?o>;ni-'  ions. 

Pr*^»^>ectini«s  and  mrltml  iho  Special  CIamm  1 

3cholan«hipa  can  be  obtained  1 1  i.vciJ'AL, 


COLL 


>r  Tei 


DATCHELOR      TRAINING 
FOR    TKACHRRB. 
Gamjierwkll  Ooovit,   S,E. 

JVbfrcH  0/  A/«lAo<f— Kiss  Cahfcmtkii, 
Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 
Pr.vi.les   a   practical    connta   of   proffti«ionai    training    for 
SccotidAry  School*,  with  abundant  opL>orinniLy  for  clsjui  teAchlnj 

DATOHBLOR  (400  pupil «)  and  f4bi?r  wrhtrfiK 

STUDENTS     FHKPARED     POR     THK     CAMBRIUOE     TKA* 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TBACRINO  DIPLOMA 

FREE  8Tt;DKNT>5HlP  swarijcl  arinusliy  to  a  Univonrity  QradoU 

A  KINDKRGARTEN  DlVliSlDN  pre{«ring  fgr  the  ExaminatM 

Natinnal  Froeb*-!  Union.      Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION   prepaiiiiK  for  Inter,  Art*  Or  Ol 
II iK Iter  Loral  Examination.  \ 

Fees  :  £Kt  X^  £2(»  a  yesr  for  nan-retildenta, 
A  cotnfort&ble  HALL  of  RB-llDfiNOR.      Terms  modemi 
AiJtn 
SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers   of   Pi* 


ONIYERSITT  COLLEQE,  BMIBTOL    SeeBfonal  Q 

*r«  oryaiilsed  for  t)ie  Matricuktiou^  Preliminary  ScientllH 
ii>e«liate  Art*,  InterinwliaU"  Jicience,  Int^innediate  Divinity  (B, 
B,  A.  and  B.Sc.  De^rnjc  Etcsi  id  nations  of  the  University  of  Londoi^ 
OstcbriJi^e  Higiier  L'jciI  Examination*,  and  tor  the  Training  *>f  S^ 
Teachers.  Oomp'jHitiou  Fe«  for  each  of  the  above  Coursea,  4tS| 
sesiiion.     Recititration  Fee  One  Guinea.  , 

Complete  Three  Yearn'  Courses  are  arranged  for  CI  viL  Mining,  Mm 
and  Elcrtrifsl  Etigiueering,  and  Coarses  for  Btadeut^i  intendiog  tq 
Arcliit-p<  trt  au'l  8urvoyorH. 

Tlie  ColLi*jk'<'  i^i  the  only  Inalitutlou  tii  the  Weat  of  England  wll 
vide*  Ciimplete  Medical  and  DentJil  Curricula.  t 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Situdents  is  under  th«  supervisJoa  ol 
Tutor,  ^ 

For  full  InformaHon  iw«  Prospf*ctu»,  which  will  b«  forwarded 
appltcatioq.      JAMES  RAFrER,  RcglnUTir  and  SecrelAry. 


HoM 


ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLI 

FOR    WOMEN. 

(UNIVEK8ITY    OF    LONDON.)  _ 

E  N  T  R  A  N C R  SC  H  O  L  A  RS  H I  PS.  —  Kiev eu  Kn  \  ra nee  Schal* 
£75  10  L'^^i  4»nd  icvr.il  Hur>4ifieji  (,f  j^o  tenable  f..r  ibtcc  jt*! 
College,  will  Ihc  awarded  on  the  tesultt  ol  An  Lxjiminntion  to  be  1| 
Ju  e  37tb  lo  Jt^ty  atitl,  tgni.  Name*  tn«i>t  he  cie. ed  IVefuiT^  June  1 
Cuilege  prcpAfti  Siudcnts  for  L  niJon  Degrees,  and  also  i^t  Oxfonl 
£}«aminiAtioti!i.     ^^clll^ive  fec»  ^^9°  »  vear.^ 

Toe  Kaitter  Term  i^ejjin*  on  -\prii  ir>lh. 

For  forms  of  entry  and  furtiier  p.^nictilan  apply   to   the   Sb<! 
Roval  HoMoway  College,  Englefield  Green  S.O.,  Surrey. 
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V. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  GO.'S  LIST. 


BOOKS  HO  BOT  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT. 


"rgrtnuate  U  the  boy  who  t«  able  to  pttfue  ht« 
rtad  —  with  mch  boobs  a»  the— ."-EDUCATION. 

English  and  Classical    Texts. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  &c.     Is.  4d.  each. 

•  These  are  illustrated. 

Speoaer's  Faery  Queene  (I.).  Scott's  Marmion.* 

Dryden*s  Dramatic  Poesy.  Virgil's  Aeneid  (I). 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism.  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 

Kingaley's  Heroes.*  (3  vols.).*    Books!., 

Paradise  Lost  (V.  and  VI.).*  II.  and  III.,  IV.  and 

Lord  of  the  Isles.  V. 

•'The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 


MODERN     LANQUAQE    SERIES. 


TH«    JOUWNJIL    OP    EDUCATION    says; 
of  no  better  book  to  start  French  on. 


'We 
.   A 


— w  mud  greatly  Improyed  «et  of  wall  plctnree." 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Dent's  New  First  French  Book. 

By  S.  Aloe  and  Walter  Rippmann. 

NOTB, — Since  the  publication  in  Novt'inlHT,  1«!)S.  of  D«'nt's  "  Firnt 
fknich  Book,"  eleven  editions  (com]>letiiiK  '»2,1(K)  copies)  liavf  Ix'en 
Mlled  for.  The  Airtlier  experience  >aiiut*<l  during  the  last  II v«*  y.'Hrs 
kM  made  it  advisable  to  re-writ**  the  book,  and  it  it*  In-lit-vefl  that  th»* 
Mw  r«iiioii— Dent's  ••  Sew  Fir«t  French  Brjok  "— repivsents  a  distinct 
itep  forward  in  the  teaching  of  ruodeni  lanpia^n^s.  Mt'sMrs.  Dent  have 
fvepared  an  entirely  fh»Mh  net  of  Wall-pictnn-H  for  ush  with  th*-  new 
nnaoo  of  the  book.  The  earlier  vention  of  Dent's  "Fii^rit  (YtMich 
look'*  ill  still  on  sale,  and  Hhoiild  be  ordered  mm  Deiit'M  ''Old  First 
ftmth  Book,"  to  avoid  confusion.  The  StH'ond  Edition  (n^vi(}i*<|)  of 
Bnt't  "  Sew  First  F'rench  Book  "  (completing  15,000  cojiieH)  has  just 
km  pablished. 


Dent's    Wall-Pictures   of  the 
Four    Seasons. 

(For  use  with  Dent's  •*  First  French  Book.") 

|?rom  Coloured  Drawings  by  J.  A.  Symington.  Size  55 
by  S5  ins.  Unmounted,  'is.  6d.  net ;  mounted  on 
Linen  and  eyelettcd,  Bs.  Gd.  net;  mounted  on  Liuou 
and  hound  at  edges,  with  Rollers,  6s.  net. 

it  th*!  sugK**«tion  of  many  teach<'i^  of  •'xiMMi»'nc«',  Mfssrs,  Dent  havi* 
laamiwioneti  an  Artist  to  design  a  new  mhI  of  Wal!-j)ictuiv8  of  the 
[mr  SnuionH.    The  pictimnj  are  of  high  artistic  (lua'.ity,  and  n'pi-eHent 
""ally  French  scenes.    Hmall  repnKhictions  of  tliesi-  nictun-s  »n' 
•A  *in  Dent's  "  Xetc  First  Freiich  Book."  jw  an  ai«l   to  young 
I  in  their  home-work. 


Shakespeare   for    Schools. 

Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,   Is.    4d.   and    Is.   Gd.t  each. 

With  Biography,  Introduction,  Xotos,  and  Illustrations. 

is  Ton  Like  It.     Richard  II.     Hamlet.t     Tempest. 
Julius  Caesar.    Macbeth. 

7%e  Sdtool  World  says:  "Everything  uf  this  i><lition  s}M>aks  of  un- 
voeted  care.  .  .  .  The  artistic  nu'rits  an-  nuicjuf  'Jin'  •'<litorial 
■stter  i*  carefiiUy  arrang«Hl,  and  thn  nott^s  ar.-  splendid.  If  this  srrjps 
BMinUinu  such  high  interest  at  so  cln-ap  a  price,  it  will  spi-i-diiy  uust 
anaoy  others  which  arc  comparatively  dull  and  unalti-aclivc." 


%•  Write  for  FULL  CATALOGUE  and  Lists  of 
Messrs.  Dent*s  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Educational  Works,  sent  POST  FREE  on 
application. 

I.  E  DEIT  k  CO.,  29  and  30.  Bedford  Street,  London. 


HORACE  MARSHALL  I  SON'S 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


ML  Book  of  Nature  Study  for  Young  Children. 

BOTANY    rambles: 

Fully  Illustrated  with  Drawings  and  Photographs. 

Crown  8vo,  120  pp.     Limp  cloth.     Price  lOd.  per  Part. 

Part  I.     »•  SPRING."    Now  Ready. 

Part  II.     »*  SUMMER."     Ready  Shortly. 


A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  LITER- 

ATURE.  By  C  L.  Tuomson,  Examiner  in  English 
Literature  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board.  Part  I.  (To 
Wycliffe  and  Langland)  and  Part  II.  (From  Chaucer  to 
Lyndsay)  Now  Ready.  Cloth,  cr.  8vo,  *2s.  each.  Fully 
Illustrated  with  Reproductions  of  old  MSS.,  Portraits, 
Ac. 

A    FIRST    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

By  C.  L.  Thomson. 

This  History  for  Junior  Scholars  has  achieved  a  wide 
popularity.  It  has  heen  specially  recommended  hy 
Miss  Burstall,  Headmistress  of  the  Manchester  High 
School,  in  her  lecture  on  *'  The  Teaching  of  History  to 
Junior  Forms,"  and  the  Educational  Press  has  been 
imanimous  in  its  praise. 

Parts  I.  to  V.  (covering  the  period  to  1G89)  now  ready. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.  (Part  III.,  28.)  Each  Part  has  about 
200-260  pp.     Fully  Illustrated. 

HISTORICAL  ALBUMS.  A  Series  of  Six- 
penny  Albums  of  Pictures  illustrating  the  period  1272- 
1899.  This  work  is  in  Six  Parts,  the  Subjects  of  which 
are  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  Domestic  Architecture, 
Social  Life,  Monuments  and  Paintings  of  Famous 
Persons,  and  Pictures  and  Scenes  connected  with 
particular  incidents. 
A  most  interesting  and  valuable  aid  to  History  teaching. 

WALL     PICTURES     FOR     HISTORY 

LESSONS.  A  Scries  of  Coloured  Drawings  from 
authentic  sources,  illustratiug  the  Old  English  Period. 
The  pictures  measure  23  by  18  ins.  and  are  printed  on 
stout  paper,  varnished,  with  metal  rims  at  top  and 
bottom.  Price  9s.  net,  the  set  of  6,  or,  separately, 
2s.  net  each. 

These  pictures  are  in  use  in  most  of  the  leading 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

RECITATIONS  ET  POESIES.    A  Collec- 

tion  of  simple  French  Poetry  and  Rhymes  for  beginners. 
Edited  by  Violet  Partington,  French  ^listress  at 
Queen's  College  School.  With  over  CO  charming  Illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  cr.  8vo,  2s. 

LITTLE   ENGLISH   POEMS.    Edited  by 

Letticb  Thomson.  With  Designs  by  the  Editor.  For 
Infant  and  Kindergarten  Classes.  Cloth,  cr.  8vo, 
Price  Is.  Gd. 

SELECTIONS    FROM    FROISSART. 

Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools  by  Norman  L.  Frazer, 
B.A.,  of  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  Fully 
Illustrated.     Cloth,  cr.  8vo,  Price  2s. 

STORIES  FROM  CHAUCER.  Arranged 
for  Children  by  C.  L.  Thomson.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  cr.  8vo,  Price  2s. 


,*  Single  Specimen  Copies  of  the  above  Books  will  be  supplied 
to  Teachers,  po&t  free,  at  half  price;  or  will  be  sent  free 
on  approval,  for  return. 


London :    Horace  Marshall  &  Son,  Temple  House, 
and  125,  Fleet  Stceiel,  ^.C 
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^L      University  College  School,  London. 

^^^0                                  QOWER   STREET.   W.Q. 

DEIOHTON  BELL  fi^ 

CAMBRIDGE.       M 

^m               Head  Ma&ter:^n.  J.  SPENSER.  M.A..LL.D., 
^^^^^  Fortnerly  Scholar   of  St   John's  College^   Cambridg€. 

A.    B,    BASSET,    M.A.,    RR.S. 

AN    ELEMENTAEY   TREATISE    ON    Wi 
DYNAMICS  AND   BOUND,      Second  Edition,  : 
arid  Enlari^ed.     Bvo,  Ha. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICAL  OPTICS.    8v 

AN    ELEMENTARY    TREATISE     ON     C 

AHO  QUARTtC  CURVBS.    Hvo,  lOs  Gd. 

Rev.   W.    A.    WHITWORTH.    M.A. 
CHOICE  AND  CHANCE.    An  Elementary  Ti 

on  Formutfttiouh,  Combinations,  and  Probability, 
640  Exercises.    Fifth  Edition,  much  Enlarged, 
8vo,  78,  6d. 

SEVEN    HUNDRED    EXERCISES.      Inc 

IliDts  for  the  Solution  of  all  the  Questions  in  ** 
and  Chance."     With  a  Chapter  on  the  Summa 
certain  Sorica,  and  a  Gresbam  Lecture  on  '*  Some 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Chance."     Crown  8vo,  6i^ 

Rev,    C,   TAYLOR,    D.D.      ■ 
THE  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  OF  CO 

Eighth  Kdiiion,  Ueviaed,    With  a  Chapter  on  Ij 
Orbium.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
"  Tlic  book  \%  in  innny  n:yjpflct^  (he  b«tl  nnd  most  r<"J|jibl«  l«it' 
the  geometry  of  conies  itmt  can  he  QbUttjud,"— JVctiJIciiialkiiJ  GaM 

^^^^^  Summer  Term  begins  Wodnesdav,  April  27th. 

^^H          The    School  is  organised  as  a  FiretGrade   Modern  and 
^^H       Classical   School,  with   Higher  Commercial.   Science,   and 
^^H       Engineeripg  Departments. 

^^H         ExaminatioUB  for  Five  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  held 
^H       on  June  14th  and  15th, 

^^H           For  Prospectus  apply  to— 

^m                                           T.  GREGORY  FOSTER,  Ph.D. 
^^H                                                                                                     Secretary. 

THE  ASSOGIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  AOADEMY  OF  MUSIO 

AND  ROYAL  C0iLE6E  Of  MUSIO  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINATlOliS  IN  MySIG. 

^^^H^                          Patron-mS    MAJESTY    THK     KINQ, 
^^^^^               Ptntidenl— E.RH,   Thk  FaiNCK  or  Wale»,   K.Q, 

1                 Locat  Centre  Examinations,    bold  aunnilly  in  Ifsrc^h  »n4  April 
at  all  Cei)tr«iL     In  Londoo  and  a  f«w  Bubnrten  Centres,  they  Mt  lield  tn 
November  an*J  DectTiiber,  a*  well  fts  March  and  April.      (See  SyllabU'i  A.) 
Sctioal  E  Km  ml  nations,  htild  three  timefl  a  y(*ar,  vIe.^  March  iind  April, 
June  and  July,  aod  October  and  November.     Ktithoi  for  the  Juiie-JuJy 
Bjratrinationr*  cloi»e  May  13th,  Hm.    (See  Syllabu*  B.) 

S^>#«iin«rj  Theory  Papera  «et  ia  thu  Local  Ceptr©  and  School   Exam, 
inatioriii  or  18^a  to  1901  incltiitlve.  can  lie  obtained  on  ■ppUcallan  to  the 
Ontml  UWce.    Price  »d,  per  oet^  per  year,  poet  freo.                                  i 

^K           The  ri<iard  gii^ea  annually  Six  Kxhibitionii,  tenable  for  two  yeara. 

^K       application  to— 

^^1                                J^KSu  MtTiR,  S««rekMY.  14,  HaDover  Square,  London,  W. 

^^H          TstegTipMc  Addreoa— '^Asoocia,  LondoD." 

Cambbidge:    DEIGHTON    BELL   &   CO. 
London:    GEORGE    BELL   &    SONS* 

RALPH,  HOLLAND  &  CO.'S  PUBLICAT 

SuUabk  for  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Looal  Exammathns  at 
Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preoepton 

Full  awd  coMFLrn  CATALOGUE  porr  raaa  on  applicat 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS,  | 

^^                   85,  Craven  SntEiT,  Chahinc  Caoss,  W.C 
{Tileirm^krc  Addrtis—"  DiDA&itALOs,  Lokdom.") 

Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  B  ho  ugh,  late  RegistrAi  of  the  Teacher-i' 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary   of  the  Woroca'i  EducatioQ   Union,    Teacher<k' 
Tnining  and  KcgtMtation  Society,  &c. 

Miss  BirotJcH  supplies  University  Graduates^  Trained  and  Coittficated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  School*  and  Private  School*,  Visiting  Ttachere 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistreasea,  &c.  oa  well  as  English  and 
Foreign  Governe*s»  for  Privaie  Families. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 

AV  rUMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  AL6I 

With  ExriTiiwa  and  AiihW«*r>.     By  the  l\f\.  J.  LiaiTTrooT,  l>,Sc 

Crgwu  Svo,  472  pp.,  stroo^Iy  bound  in  ckjtlu                      Price' 

This  vatuab]<<  titw  work  ccviTu  sit  Uuf  Algebra  g«jnenil!y  n^iquln 

Pit'liiiiitmry  and  InierniwlijiiH  Examination*  at  th<?  Univ»!i-Aiti**a.     , 

rputiin^  iH  tlM*  vt-ry  ch^ar  and  iiitpreatfng  tiTjatmfnt  ofginphic  tnHl 

SfteimtH  pagts  poii  frtt  on  app^tcotion, 

*•  A  well-wraiigtjd,  practical  book^  welt  up  to  modem  reattlfsa 
Htad  r«icAtfr. 

"  Logkul  dyvelopmenl ;  priiidpl««rlgoPou«lye«tabll»hM.'*— fill 
T\me4. 

**  K    niortt    vahuihle    introtlnction    lo    the    study    of    alg^lmi. 
TtoAtr^   JoumuL 

"  Tin-  1*'arbiiii?  is  unimpnachablp  and  hpalthy.     Wp  wijih  aueoeti 
ttuv  f3ii>o«ltlon  of  algvhm."—ikk4iot master, 

"  An  lixrHk'ut  timtmcnt  of  th«  whot«»  «iulO««t"— iW»««nrfoiinl 
(issiit?tl  by  the  Dejiurltnent  of  Publle  EUucalion,  South  Africa). 

•  Thf  inaltrr  \a  very  lojjirfllly  ftn-niijted»  and  tlie  llhwtraliveeiaui 
jxTfiH'l  mo-U'  a  of  nitttheiiiaticiil  rt-astoninu  «fni  sUitpnient'- Tmrfci 

*'  A  nr>«t  rate  book,     it  covth*  much  ground,  i**  full  *>( 
his  u^uudiLiLt  "•Xiurtph'j*,  Is  capihilly  pUiuifH,  nivrl  ih>- 
fHulnrih.     Altoi^t'lhi'r,  it  slioulil  tr*l*«*"ltigh  pluceanionp, 
«t'hou)  bonkti.'  —  iTo-in/  Taukfn 

'Mn  spitv  of  l\w  luri^f  numl»*'r  af  iil^ebiu  booki  on  the  mai 
ronllrtlK  uivieonn^  Iht^  *ippfiirance  of  UiiH  otK\     It  is  k*«*U  itrmui 
pfe!i4«i]LM  the  subjeti  in  kijfiiiil  Meijs  ;  aiwi  wIwL  tnnovatioos  hi 
ijuid«  are  dintiuct  imjjroveroenU."— iTudntii  Tmukrr. 

p      PRACTICAL    PHYSICS. 

A  Firm  of  Publishers  require  a  Text- Book  on  Practical 
Physics  for   London    University   Intermediate  Science 
Examination,  with  an  Introductory  Course  of  Experi- 
ments, which  can  be  performed  with  simple  apparatus. 

Apply,  giving  Ml  qualifications  and  terms  to — 

•*  Physics,*'  care  of  Hart*a  Advertising  Agency, 

Maltravers  House,  Arundel  Street,  Straad,  W.C.  , 

CAREY'S  ''GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

'                          WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Rerlsed,  Corrected,  and  Augeenled  by  a  Hember  of  Ibe 

Uoiversity  nf  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo»   Cloth,   Price  7S, 

THB  STATIONERS"  COMPANY,  fiTATioKaaa'  Hall.  Lonoo.** 

To  be  ohtaintft  through  aU  Bwkselten,  or  pmtjrte  nl  puUUhtd  prim 

RALPH.  flOUAKD  S  CO.,  EdQcalional  Poblishi 

69,  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON 

.J 
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table  School  Books  of  1903. 


(8m  ''School  World,"  Januarj,  1901.) 


From  Ginn  and  Company's  List> 


itin  Grammar  for  Schools  and 

ttetfM.  Bv  Professors  W.  G.  Hale  and  0.  D.  Buck, 
be  UniversUy  of  Chicago.  388  pages.  Price  is.  6d. 
Jng  tot-book  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high  school  and  college 
preaenting  the  fkcts  of  the  languafte  in  their  true  relations  one  to 
PneticarHUfcgestions  are  aim  made  with  regard  to  proouncia- 
i  order  and  veniflcation. 

Irst  Book  in  Old  English.    By 

lessor  A.  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University.    880  pages. 
36  ds.  net. 

STiaed  edition  specially  prepared  for  UHe  in  English  colleges  and 
1th  an  additional  appendix  giving  specimens  of  Old  Germanic 


8  of  the  Six  Footed.    By  A. 

BTOCK.     162  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  2s. 
leallng  with  insect  life. 


B. 


The  Modern  Age.      By  Philip  Van 

Ness  Mtkbs.    650  pages,    illnstrated:    Price  6s. 
To  follow  "The  Middle  Ag^s,"  being  an  extensive  revision  in  two- 
volume  form  of  the  author's  "  Mediwval  and  Modem  HistOiy.    Narrative 
of  B vents  fh)m  1492  to  1903." 

Essentials  of  English  Composition. 

By  H.  8.  and  M.  Tabbell.     281  pages.     Price  Ss. 
Designed  to  teach  the  art  of  writing  to  Junior  student:*,  and  complete  in 
its  tr««tment  of  the  practical  features  that  underlie  the  art  of  composition. 
Abundant  exercises  in  description,  narration,  reproduction,  and  essay- 
writing. 

Insect  Folk.     By  M.  W.  Morley.     204 

pages.     Illustrated.     Price  28. 
Simple  insect  stories,  teaching  children  to  watch  and  learn  flom  the 
little  creatures  for  themselves. 


Among  other  recent  publications  are  the  following  :— 


Ilia,  Teasts,  and  Molds  in  the  Home. 

J.  W.  CozTN.     293  Pages.     Illustrated.     Price  4s.  6d. 

iuotion  to  the  Poems  of  Tennyson. 

1.  VAN  Dtkb.    98  pages.    Price  2s.  net. 

IS  of  the  Anoient  Greeks.    By  C.  D. 

w.     264  pages.     Price  2s.  Od. 


Rostand:    Les  Romanesques.     Edited  by 

H.  LE  Daum.     101  pages.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Sand :  La  Mare  au  Diable.    Edited  by  L.  B. 
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Z  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP SYSTEM  ON  THE  WORK  OF 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Frank  RiTCtiiE,  M,A, 

uy  ol  this  Aflsoclation  of   Head  mast  eta  of    Hreparatoiy 
Schools, 

HE  average  school-life  of  a  boy  belonging  to 
the  classes  from  which  the  public  schools 
draw    their    material  covers    about    eight 

k,  and  the  first  half  of  this  period  (say  from 

0  14)   is  usually  passed    at   a    preparatory 

m  obviously  necessary  and  desirable  that  the 
ods  of  education  pursued  at  the  preparatory 
kt  the  public  school  should  bear  some  relation 
tb  other,  and  that  each  should  form  part  of 
;  general  scheme:  the  ground  floor  of  the 
ing  should,  in  fact,  be  in  harmony  with  the 
rstruclure,  and  vice  versa, 
an  ideal  world  the  general  scheme  for  both 
es  of  school  would  perhaps  be  settled  by  a 
of  educational  experts ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
determmed  entirely  by  the  builders  of  the 
rstmcture,  and  the  preparatory -school  curri- 
n  is  dominated  by  that  of  the  public  schools, 
often  said  that  the  public-school  curriculum 
like  manner,  dominated  by  the  requirements 
le  Universities ;  but  the  parallel  is  not  quite 
t.  Of  the  boys  being  educated  at  preparatory 
als,  at  least  95  per  cent*  will  pass  into  one  or 
rof  the  public  schools,  while  the  proportion  of 
who  go  from  the  public  schools  belonging  to  the 
Imasters'  Conference  to  the  Universities  is 
ibly  well  under  30  per  cent. 
lat  the  public-school  curriculum  should  de- 
be  that  of  tlie  preparatory  school  is  not 
listDg.  The  public  schools  are  in  most  cases 
ttlent   foundation ;   their   curriculum,   largely 

1  on  tradition  and  very  slowly  modified,* 
if  held  the  field  when  preparatory  schools — 
ite  modem  institution^first  appeared  on  the 
s  and  imdertook  the  more  elementary  part  of 
rork  that  had  hitherto  been  done  entirely  at 
public  schooL  Nor  can  the  preparatory 
jlmaster  found  any  claim  for  commiseration 
be   fact   that    his    curriculum    is  practically 

d  Av'cbarT  ^uu  r«oeiitty^  recanl^cj  the  f:ict  ttiat  while  he  was  al  Elqh 
vcr  f&l  M  fBA  0f  bad  a  Ic^^n  in  aTiy  mnleni  Unguagc.  ' 
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settled  for  him.  He  has  entered  on  this  particular 
branch  of  the  teaching  profession  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  attach- 
ing to  itj  and  the  offer  which  he  makes  to  parents 
is  not  to  give  boys  an  ideal  education,  but  to 
prepare  them  for  entrance  to  a  public  schooL 

But,  though  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
limitations  which  he  has  voluptarily  taken  upon 
himself,  he  has  a  right,  and  it  is  certainly  his  duty, 
to  combine,  so  far  as  he  can,  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  ideal  scheme  of  education  with  that  which 
is  settled  for  him,  and  to  use  such  influence  as  he 
may  possess  to  modify  the  established  curriculum 
in  what  he  believes  to  l>e  the  right  direction. 

The  preparatory  schoolmaster  has  a  fair  claim 
to  a  share  in  the  discussion  of  the  ideal  curriculum. 
He  is,  or  ought  to  be,  something  of  an  elcpert  as 
regards  the  mental  development  of  young  boys, 
while  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  has,  as  an 
assistant*master  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  also 
had  previous  experience  of  older  boys.  Nor  is  this 
claim  denied.  The  Headmasters*  Conference  has 
on  several  occasions  during  the  last  few  years  held 
consultations  with  the  Association  of  Preparatory 
Schools;  the  representations  of  the  latter  body 
have  been  considered,  and  in  some  points,  at  all 
events,  the  requirements  of  the  scholarship  and 
entrance  exammations  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  modified  in  accordance  with  those  repre- 
aentktions. 

The  general  effect  of  the  public-school  entrance 
scholarship  system  is  to  emphasise  and  intensify 
the  influence  already  exercised  on  the  preparatory- 
school  curriculum  by  the  requirements  of  the 
ordinary  entrance  examination.  The  two  exami- 
nations differ  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  and 
the  relation  between  them  is  much  the  same  as 
that  between  the  honour  and  the  pass  examinations 
at  the  Universities,  The  subjects  required  are  the 
same  in  both,  but  the  standard  in  the  scholarship 
examination  is,  of  course,  very  much  higher.  If, 
then,  we  are  asked  whether  the  influence  of  the 
scholarship  system  on  preparatory  schools  is  good 
or  bad,  the  answer  must  to  some  extent  depend  on 
the  answer  to  the  broader  question,  **  Is  the  public- 
school  curriculum  satisfactory?"  With  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  broader  question  we  are  here  only 
incidentaily  concerned ;  but,  assuming  that  the 
public- school  curriculum  is  satisfactory,  it  may 
Still  be  possible  to  point  to  some  effects  of  the 
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scholarship  system  which  are  undesirable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  system  undoubtedly  encourages 
early  specialisation.  This  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  people  and  even  of  some  schoolmasters,  not 
necessarily  an  evil,  but  the  majority  of  educational 
experts  has  pronounced  emphatically  against  it. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  the  amount  of  this 
encouragement  to  specialisation  varies  in  different 
cases ;  for  the  scholarship  examinations  at  the 
various  public  schools  are  by  no  means  all  alike, 
though  a  glance  at  the  papers  would  probably  fail 
to  reveal  the  difference.  The  papers  set  usually 
include  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  French, 
English,  &c.,  and  may  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  so  framed  as  to  encourage  a  good  *•  all- 
round"  education.  But  the  papers  do  not  show 
the  proportion  of  marks  assigned  to  each  subject, 
and  it  is  on  this  proportion  that  the  influence  of 
the  examination  really  depends.  If  in  any  given 
scholarship  examination  a  heavy  preponderance  of 
marks  is  given  to  any  particular  subject  the  fact  is 
very  soon  discovered,  and  there  is  a  direct  and 
obvious  temptation  to  the  preparatory  school- 
master to  neglect  subjects  that  do  not  **  pay  '*  in 
favour  of  those  that  do. 

The  practice  of  the  various  schools  varies  in 
this  respect.  At  Winchester,  for  instance,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  scholarships  are 
assigned  for  good  "all-round"  work;  at  Rugby 
they  are  avowedly  given  for  special  excellence  in 
classics,,  mathematics,  or  modern  languages ;  as 
a  general  rule,  classics  largely  predominate. 

The  effect  of  the  scholarship  system  in  thus  en- 
couraging early  specialisation  may  be  seen  by 
considering  the  time-tables  of  some  preparatory 
schools.  In  vol.  vi.  of  the  **  Special  Reports " 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  pp.  46-48, 
three  time-tables  are  given  : 

(i)  That  of  a  preparatory  school  competing  for 
scholarships. 

(2)  That  of  a  preparatory  school  not  competing 
for  scholarships. 

(3)  An  average  time-table  compiled  from  120 
returns. 

The  total  of  working  hours  varies  very  littfe  in 
the  three  tables,  but  we  find  that  the  time  devoted 
to  classics  (excluding  preparation)  is  in  No.  i 
sixteen  hours,  No.  2  nine  hours.  No.  3  twelve 
hours.  It  should  here  be  explained  that  the 
number  of  preparatory  schools  that  can  be  de- 
scribed as  **not  competing  for  scholarships'*  is 
probably  not  very  large.  Very  few  schools  can 
afford  to  neglect  the  valuable  advertisement  given 
by  success  in  a  scholarship  examination,  and  the 
majority  of  preparatory  schoolmasters,  when  they 
find  a  boy  to  be  possessed  of  special  ability,  will 
enter  him  for  competition. 

A  comparison  of  these  tables  shows  that  the 
average  preparatory  school  devotes  twelve  hours 
a  week  (exclusive  of  preparation,  probably  four 
hours  more)  to  classics,  while  the  **  non-scholar- 
ship "  school  is  content  with  nine  hours. 

For  the  purpose  in  hand  it  is  immaterial  whether 
classics  are  or  are  not  the  most  fitting  instrument 
for  a  young  boy's  education ;    we  are  here    only 


concerned  to  show  that  the  devotion  of  so  larg< 
amount  of  time  to  this  subject  is  largely  due  to 
scholarship  system.  If  the  preparatory  scl 
consisted  entirely  of  picked  boys,  all  of  scholar: 
standard,  this  result  would  not  be  so  object] 
able,  granting,  of  course,  that  early  specialisat 
is  not  in  itself  an  evil.  But,  in  fact,  there  are 
a  rule,  in  any  given  school  only  a  small  percent 
of  boys  of  scholarship  **  form,"  yet  the  requ 
ments  of  this  small  percentage  govern,  or,  at 
events,  influence  the  time-table  of  the  whole  scht 

In  very  large  preparatory  schools,  and  especL 
in  those  that  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  i^ 
ning  scholarships,  this  effect  is  naturally  not 
serious,  as  the  scholarship  boys  may  be  sufficiei 
numerous  to  be  treated  separately,  but  in 
school  of  average  size  (30  to  40)  the  scholars 
system  has  at  least  a  tendency  to  impose  on 
average  boy  a  curriculum  that  is  determined 
the  requirements  of  a  select  few.  Aainstana 
this  tendency  is  seen  in  the  present  position 
Greek  in  the  preparatory-school  curriculum, 
long  ago  as  1887  the  Committee  of  the  He 
masters*  Conference  recommended  that  the  beg 
ning  of  Greek  should  be  postponed  to  a  later  i 
than  that  at  which  it  was  ordinarily  begun.  1 
the  ordinary  entrance  examination  the  standard 
Greek  is  not  very  high,  and  in  some  cases  ) 
subject  is  not  absolutely  compulsory  ;  but,  so  k 
as  advanced  Greek  is  set  in  scholarship  examii 
tions,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  I 
recommendation  made  by  the  Headmasters'  Cc 
mittee. 

The  most  serious  objections  to  the  scholars! 
system  are  then  :  (i)  That  it  encourages  ea 
specialisation ;  (2)  that  it  tends  to  impose  on  1 
average  boy  a  curriculum  only  suited  for  boys 
special  ability. 

Other  objections  that  are  sometimes  made  nc 
be  briefly  noticed.  It  is  sometimes  said  tl 
scholarships  encourage  **  cramming."  The  ansf 
to  this  charge  must  depend  on  the  meani 
assigned  to  the  word.  All  work  done  with  1 
definite  object  of  passing  an  examination  is, 
one  sense,  **  cramming  "  ;  and  all  examinatic 
(especially  those  that  are  competitive)  offer  soi 
such  encouragement.  Where  the  more  objecti( 
able  forms  of  **  cramming  "  are  possible,  the  h 
lies  mainly  with  the  examiner,  and,  with  regard 
entrance  scholarship  examinations,  it  may 
pointed  out  that  they  have  at  least  been  kept  cU 
of  the  **  set-book  "  system,  which  offers  a  dir 
encouragement  to  **  cramming  **  in  its  very  wo: 
form.  But  if  the  devotion  of  extra  attention 
subjects  that  pay,  and  the  comparative  n^lect 
those  that  do  not,  constitute  **  cramming,"  it  c 
hardly  be  denied  that  some  encouragement  to  t 
process  is  given  by  entrance  scholarship  in  cw 
mon  with  all  other  competitive  examinations. 

Again,  it  is  often  urged  that  preparation  f 
scholarship  examinations  may  involve  injury  tot) 
health  of  the  candidates  from  "over-pressure." 
is  possible  that  in  isolated  cases  this  may  be  tni 
but  it  is  practically  certain  that  such  cases  9j 
extremely  rare.     There  are  two  ample  securitii 
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against  the  danger.  In  the  Brst  place,  it  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  preparatory  school- 
master to  cause  or  permit  any  pressure  likely  to 
aflect  the  health  of  his  pupils  ;  in  the  second,  most 
practical  schoolmasters  will  agree  that  the  danger 
of  any  boy  injuring  himself  by  voluntary  over- 
study  is  an  extremely  remote  one. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that,  if  some  general 
agreement  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  what  is  the 
desirable  curriculum  for  boys  of  ten  to  fourteen 
intended  for  the  public  schools,  if  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  subjects  were  carefully 
determined,  and  if  the  marking  of  the  papers  in 
scholarship  examinations  were  adjusted  to  the 
scale  so  determined,  the  main  objections  to  the 
scholarship  system,  so  far  as  it  affects  preparatory 
sdiools,  would  be  removed. 

The  total  abolition  of  the  system  is  so  unlikely 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  such  a  change.  It  may,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that  the  boys  of  special  ability 
muld  probably  be  more  widely  distributed  among 
fc  public  schools  instead  of  being  concentrated, 
18  now,  in  those  public  schools  that  can  offer 
Ike  most  valuable  money  prizes.  The  public- 
idiool  requirements  would  still  dominate  the  pre- 
puatory-school  curriculum,  but  the  domination 
would  be  less  oppressive.  The  preparatory  school- 
master would  still  be  anxious  that  his  best  boys 
should  take  good  places  in  the  entrance  examina- 
tion, but  the  clever  boy  would  be  definitely  entered 
fcr  one  school  and  would  not,  as  is  often  the  case 
WW,  be  sent  in  for  a  series  of  **  shots  "  at  various 
Khol^ships.  There  would  still  be  some  kind  of 
competition  for  the  best  places  at  each  public 
icbool,  but  the  competition  would  be  limited  to  the 
fays  actually  destined  for  that  school,  and  the 
fi^atory  schoolmaster,  feeling  assured  that  his 
Aver  boys  would  be  certain  of  obtaining  toler- 
%good  places,  might  be  able  to  devote  a  little 
mredme  to  his  general  education. 


SCHOLARSHIPS     FROM     ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Harry  Coward. 
President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

MANY  subjects  are  exercising  the  public  mind 
as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  and  whatever  may  be  the  direct 
^^tages  or  disadvantages  of  this  measure,  it 
(itt  succeeded  in  arousing  public  attention  towards 
ittany  phases  of  the  education  question  to  a  much 
liwatcr  extent  than  heretofore.  The  many  recent 
^-attended  educational  conferences  afford  evi- 
^ttice  of  this,  and  it  may  well  be  asked  what  is  to 
**  the  practical  outcome  of  the  papers  read,  the 
addresses  delivered  and  the  discussions  which  have 
^^kea  place.  One  subject,  standing  out  perhaps 
*8  of  pre-eminent  importance  and  pressing  urgently 
to  be  dealt  with,  is  the  need  of  perfecting  and 
strikening  the  bonds  between  our  elementary 
s^^ls  and  those  immediately  above  them. 


The  duty  has  been  laid  on  the  new  education 
authorities  of  co-ordinating  all  grades  of  education. 
In  doing  this  there  will  be  of  necessity  at  the 
same  time  a  setting  up  of  a  more  definite  line  of 
demarcation '  between  the  different  grades  of 
schools — paradoxical  though  this  statement  may 
appear — so  that  the  necessity  for  bridging  over 
the  gulf  between  the  elementary  school  and  the 
secondary  school  becomes  greater  than  ever.  The 
questions  of  curriculum,  friendly  relations  between 
teachers  and  institutions,  and  other  matters  are 
involved,  as  well  as  a  carefully  thought-out  scheme 
of  scholarships  enabling  the  promising  pupils  of 
the  elementary  school  to  pass  on  to  the  secondary 
school.  On  this  last  subject  I  am  asked  to  express 
my  views. 

In  many  of  the  older  towns  there  exist  ancient 
foundations  offering  a  considerable  number  of 
scholarships,  exhibitions  and  bursaries,  which, 
together  with  the  more  recent  scholarships  pro- 
vided by  the  late  technical  instruction  committees, 
supply  these  localities  fairly  well.  Bristol  may  be 
quoted  as  a  good  example  of  this  class  of  town, 
with  its  free  scholarships,  from  various  ancient 
endowments,  to  the  Colston  School  (boys),  Colston 
School  (girls).  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  the 
Grammar  School,  the  Cathedral  Grammar  School, 
the  Merchant  Venturers*  Technical  College,  and 
the  Redland  Girls'  High  School,  in  addition  to  a 
considerable  number  of  technical  scholarships 
which  may  also  be  held  at  most  of  the  above 
institutions.  There  are,  however,  many  large 
towns,  such  as  Derby,  Portsmouth,  Oldham,  Gates- 
head, Burnley,  Preston,  Grimsby,  Brighton  and 
others,  where  the  scholarship  provision,  over  and 
above  that  of  the  technical  instruction  committee, 
is  non-existent  or  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  mentioning;  while  in  our  rural  districts 
there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  scholarships. 
It  seems  almost  necessary  for  the  creation  of  some 
national  means  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  in 
those  districts  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  local 
provision  to  reach  a  proper  standard.  Dr.  Mac- 
namara,  M.P.,  boldly  recommends  that  there 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Education  each  year  from  the  estimates  a  sum  of 
money  to  supplement  the  scholarships  granted 
by  local  authorities.  He  also  advocates  the 
establishment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  consider  the  question  of  scholar- 
ships in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902.  Experience  teaches  that 
more  than  one  kind  of  scholarship  is  necessary. 
In  some  cases  it  is  enough  for  the  scholarship  to 
cover  the  cost  of  fees  and  books,  while  in  others  it 
should  be  of  sufficient  value  to  provide  the  cost 
of  maintenance  as  well. 

The  method  of  awarding  the  scholarships  re- 
quires careful  consideration  if  they  are,  first  of  all, 
to  secure  the  most  suitable  boys  and  girls  to  profit 
by  the  education  of  the  secondary  school,  and  also 
to  exercise  a  wholesome  stimulation  upon  all  the 
elementary  schools  within  the  district  for  which 
they  are  offered.  The  usual  plan  of  awarding 
scholarships  to  our  elementary  schools  is  by  an 
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examination,  for  which,  under  regulations  laid 
down,  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools  may  offer 
themselves,  and  the  scholarships  are  given  on  the 
result  of  this  one  examination.  This  method, 
undoubtedly,  lends  itself  to  the  sp>ecial  coaching  of 
selected  boys  for  a  few  weeks  preceding  the  ex- 
amination inside  the  school,  and  also  outside  the 
school  for  those  scholars  whose  parents  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it,  which  tells  well  on  the  examination 
results  for  those  particular  scholars,  and  by  these 
means  scholarships  are  gained  by  some  children 
who  are  not  the  most  likely  to  profit  by  the 
educational  opportunities  afterwards  afforded. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  result  of 
one  examination  for  young  children  is  ever  a  very 
accurate  means  of  testing  either  their  knowledge 
or  their  mental  capacity.  Under  this  system,  too, 
the  schools  in  the  poorer  districts  seldom  or  never 
succeed  in  winning  any  of  the  scholarships,  and 
so  the  good  effect  which  the  scholarship  system 
ought  to  exert  over  such  schools  is  not  felt.  How 
is  this  to  be  remedied  ?  I  would  suggest  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  all  the  available  scholarships 
should  be  allocated  to  each  school  in  proportion 
to  the  average  attendance,  and  awarded  as  the 
managers  and  teachers  should  decide  to  the  most 
promising  pupils  who  satisfied  the  conditions  as 
to  age,  &c.,  laid  down  in  the  scheme.  By  this 
means,  industry,  ability,  conduct  and  general 
progress  could  all  have  their  due  weight  assigned 
to  them  in  awarding  the  scholarships,  and  the 
moral  and  stimulating  influence  would  be  felt 
inside  every  school.  The  idea  is  not  new.  The 
Birkin's  Charity  in  Bristol  is  at  present  dispensed 
in  this  way,  and  the  Nottingham  School  Board 
formerly  made  its  scholarship  awards  on  the  same 
plan.  If,  however,  the  competitive  examination 
method  be  retained  for  little  children,  viva  voce 
questioning  by  those  thoroughly  conversant  with 
their  capabilities  and  practically  versed  in  their 
methods  of  training  should,  undoubtedly,  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  examination.  In  this 
connection  the  following  comments  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in  1895  are 
worthy  of  particular  notice : — 

It  will  be  found  desirable  in  many  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  proper  connection  and  correlation  between  schools 
of  different  grades,  to  attach  certain  of  these  scholarships  to 
particular  schools,  as  is  often  done  in  the  case  of  existing  endow- 
ments. Where  this  attachment  is  made  to  a  public  elementary 
school,  we  think  that  the  scholarship  should  be  awarded,  either 
by  competitive  examinations  held  at  the  school,  or,  where  this  is 
considered  undesirable  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the 
children,  or  for  other  reasons,  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  headmaster  and  of  the  school  board  or  school  managers,  to 
the  scholars  whose  record  of  work  is  best  for  a  series  of  school 
years  or  quarters,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 
Where  scholarships  are  attached  to  a  secondary  school,  they 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  awarded  by  a  competitive  examination  to  be 
held  at  that  school.  Where  scholarships  are  not  attached  to 
particular  schools,  they  should,  as  a  rule,  be  awarded  by  com- 
petitive examinations,  to  be  held  at  prescribed  times  and  at  con- 
venient centres,  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  authority. 
W?  desire,  however,  to  add  that,  with  respect  to  competitive 
examinations  geaerally,  we  consider  they  should  be  restricted,  as 


far  as  possible,  to  scholars  above  the  age  of  twelve,  and  thmt 
examination,  if  at  all  applied  below  that  age,  should  be  of  a  ^ 
simple  character.  Even  where  the  scholarship  examinatio 
held  for  children  of  a  more  advanced  age,  it  should,  we  c 
sider,  be  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  shot 
include  a  considerable  amount  of  viva  voce  questioning,  a 
should  be  directed  principally  to  ascertain  the  general  iol 
ligence  of  the  candidates,  rather  then  the  extent  of  their  acquis 
knowledge. 

At  what  age  should  the  child  from  the  eleme 
tary  school  be  offered  a  scholarship  to  the  seconds 
school  ? 

At  present  the  age  varies  from  ten  to  fourtee 
and  the  question  of  the  most  profitable  and  edu« 
tionally  economical  age  to  begin  secondary  sch« 
work  is  attracting  much  attention.  Undoubted 
the  age  should  be  low  enough  to  allow  the  hoU 
of  the  scholarship  a  sufficiently  long  time  at  t 
secondary  school,  and  at  the  same  time  hi 
enough  for  the  essential  work  of  the  elements 
school  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  and  the  chil 
ability  to  discover  itself.  Altogether,  I  am 
opinion  that  about  twelve  years  of  age  will  satn 
both  these  conditions  in  the  embryo  scholarshi 
holder.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  teachers 
secondary  schools  that  nothing  would  be  lost  if  tl 
study  of  Latin  were  not  begun  before  twelve,  ai 
if  this  became  generally  adopted  the  chief  stut 
bling-block  in  the  way  of  adaptation  of  the  schol 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  secondary  scho 
work  would  be  removed,  though  possibly  the 
are  other  ways  as  well  in  which  the  curricula 
the  two  grades  of  schools  could  be  made  mc 
perfectly  to  fit  each  other  to  the  gain  of  both. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  scholarships  shoi 
be  granted  is  at  present  by  no  means  settled,  1 
it  varies  from  one  year  to  four,  or  even  six  yes 
in  a  few  cases.  Sixteen  seems  to  be  a  suitable  a 
for  many  boys  to  begin  the  work  of  life,  and  dc 
not  strike  one  as  being  too  young  to  leave 
secondary  school.  If  the  scholarship  were  grant 
as  suggested  at  twelve,  this  would  give  four  y« 
as  the  time  it  should  be  held.  Senior  scholarshi 
offered  at  sixteen  for  another  three  years  woi 
carry  on  those  who  showed  special  aptitude  : 
further  study  to  the  door  of  the  university  a 
bring  university  scholarships  within  their  reach. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  new  conditic 
under  which  pupil-teachers  are  to  be  emplo) 
open  up  a  new  problem  with  regard  to  the  schol 
ship  question.  It  is  laid  down  that  pupil-teach 
may  not  be  employed  till  the  age  of  sixtc 
previous  to  which  they  must  have  spent  so 
years  in  a  secondary  school.  So  far  so  good  ;  i 
this  will  cut  off  the  supply  of  teachers  coming  ft 
the  children  of  the  elementary  schools,  unl 
scholarships  be  provided  for  them  at  the  second 
school.  Some  authorities  are  already  consider 
the  advisabiHty  of  selecting  boys  and  girls 
twelve  years  of  age  and  offering  them  scholarsV 
at  the  secondary  school,  provided  their  pare 
bind  themselves  that  these  children  shall  becc 
pupil- teachers  at  sixteen.  This,  however,  is  o 
to  the  grave  objection  that  twelve  is  too  young 
the  children  who  are  to  enjoy  the  advantage  c 
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four  years'  course  in  a  secondary  school  to  have 
their  calling  in  life  definitely  decided  upon,  inas- 
much as  their  likings  and  capabilities  in  all  pro- 
bability will  entirely  change  during  these  four  years. 
It  will  be  far  better  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
junior  scholarships  as  much  as  possible,  using,  if 
necessary,  the  prospect  of  the  holders  to  become 
pupil-teachers  at  sixteen  as  an  inducement  to 
obtain  the  right  kind  of  candidates  to  enter  for 
them,  and  then  leave  the  teaching  profession  to  be 
recruited  from  among  the  scholars  of  the  secondary 
school  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  calling 
or  profession.  For  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  labelled  at 
twelve  as  a  "  pupil-teacher  scholar  "  among  other 
scholars  would  to  some  extent  minimise  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  raised  entrance  age  to  pupil- 
^hership  is  supposed  to  give.  If  the  future 
emoluments,  position  and  career  of  the  teaching 
[profession  can  be  made  to  compare  favourably 
•ith  those  of  other  professional  callings,  there  need 
;  lie  but  little  doubt  that  the  right  kind  of  boy  and 
,^l  from  the  secondary  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
will  be  attracted  to  become  teachers.  The  authority 
jjh  each  locality  must  decide  what  additional 
scholarships  will  be  necessary  in  consequence  of 
'iiiese  new  pupil-teacher  conditions. 

Evening  school  scholarships  should  not  be  for- 
fiotten  by  the  authority  that  wishes  to  raise  the 
{general  standard  of  education.  These  might  be 
offered  to  the  pupils  of  the  ordinary  evening  schools 
and  should  be  of  sufHcient  value  to  cover  the  cost 
jot  fees  and  books  in  two  or  three  subjects  at  the 
technical  college,  the  university  college,  the  school 
4if  art,  etc.,  according  as  the  pupils'  abilities  and 
tastes  direct. 

I  may,  perhaps,  sum  up  my  observations  in  the 
ioilowing  suggestions : — 

(a)  The  provision  of  scholarships  has  become  of 
creased  importance  to  the  elementary  schools  by 
fhe  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
^)  A  large  increase  of  scholarships  is  necessary, 
if)  Junior  scholarships    should  be  awarded  at 
it  twelve  years  of  age  for  four  years,   and 
Id  be  of  two  kinds,  one  providing  cost  of  fees 
books,   the  other  covering   maintenance  as 
|«iD. 

4  A  certain  proportion  of  junior  scholarships 
t  well  be  allocated  to  particular  schools  in 
^portion  to  the  average  attendance. 
JA  Where  examination  is  retained  for  the 
Warships  viva  voce  questioning  should  form  a 
<*Bdcrable  part  of  the  examination. 

(/)  To  provide  for  possible  pupil-teachers  is 
•other  reason  for  largely  increasing  the  number  of 
xhdarships  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 

fi)  Senior  scholarships  should  be  offered  at  16 
jcarsof  age. 

(i)  Scholarships  should  be  provided  for  evening 
Jcbool  scholars. 

(0  Nattooal  scholarships  might  be  offered  in 
dbitkts  ill  supplied  with  other  scholarships, 
iboagh  care  must  be  taken  not  to  check  local 
eflbrt. 


ELEMENTARY    SCHOLARS    IN 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wvnnk-Edwards,  M.A. 
Headmaster  of  Leeds  Grammar  School. 

IN  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  general 
question  of  scholarships,  I  have  been  asked 
to  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
boys  who  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  secon- 
dary schools.  Perhaps,  of  all  scholarship  holders, 
they  are  the  most  important,  for  they  tap  a  great 
reservoir  which  would  otherwise  remain  outside 
the  pale  of  secondary  education,  the  whole  body 
of  the  population  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  fees 
of  any  sort ;  a  body  which,  from  its  size  alone, 
must  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  brain 
power  of  the  nation.  To  every  one  who  believes 
in  the  efficacy  of  higher  education  as  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  equipment  for  life,  it  will  be  evident 
that  unless  we  give  this  great  boon  to  these  boys 
we  shall  be  depriving  the  nation  of  a  large  part  of 
its  available  strength,  whether  in  competition  with 
other  nations  or  in  living  its  own  life  as  fully  as 
possible. 

Further,  I  propose  to  look  at  the  question  from 
two  points  of  view,  that  of  the  boy  himself,  and 
that  of  the  school  which  receives  him  ;  leaving  the 
third,  that  of  the  elementary  school  from  which  he 
comes,  to  those  who  are  more  competent  than 
myself  to  speak  from  actual  experience. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, not  to  be  faced  at  the  outset  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  age  of  transition  from  one  type  of  school  to 
the  other,  a  difficulty  which  seems  to  land  us  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  we  keep  to  the 
method  generally  in  vogue  at  the  present  time, 
whereby  boys  pass  on  about  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  in  which  case  they  are  old  enough  to 
present  a  great  difficulty  to  the  secondary  school- 
master who  has  to  arrange  a  time-table  to  suit 
them,  or  we  adopt  the  age  which  was  suggested  at 
the  Joint  Conference  held  at  the  City  of  London 
School  this  winter,  which  would  be  generally 
approved  of  by  secondary  schoolmasters,  namely, 
ten  years ;  but  in  this  case  we  are  met  by  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  deciding  at  that 
very  early  age  whether  the  boy  will  justify  his 
scholarship  or  not.  We  all  know  well  how  hard 
it  is  to  say  about  a  boy  in  our  own  schools,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  whether  he  is  likely  to  go  far,  or  is  only 
precocious  and  may  join  quite  the  ordinary  rank 
and  file  at  fifteen  or  even  earlier.  A  change  in 
the  direction  of  lowering  the  age  would  work  much 
better  in  the  case  of  the  successful  boy,  but  we 
should  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  greater  percentage 
of  failures,  and  even  now  they  are  fairly  numerous. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  boy  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen who  has  entered  a  secondary  school.  He  has 
won  a  scholarship  which  covers  the  school  fee  and 
leaves  a  certain  margin  for  maintenance.  (This  is 
almost  a  necessity,  at  any  rate  after  a  year  or  so, 
in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  working-class  parents,  as 
they  cannot  afford  to  forego  altogether  the  wages 
they  would  bring  home.)     He  is  anxious  to  work 
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and  to  get  on,  but  he  finds  himself  in  surroundings 
altogether  different  from  those  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  There  is  little  tendency  among  his 
fellows  to  look  down  upon  him  merely  because  he 
comes  from  an  elementary  school,  but,  in  many 
ways,  he  does  not  quite  understand  their  codes  of 
conduct,  and  has  to  adapt  himself  to  them  ;  and 
here,  at  the  very  outset,  the  question  of  character 
comes  in.  If  he  is  a  weak-minded  person  he  will 
probably  move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
associate  entirely  with  boys  placed  like  himself, 
and  defeat  one  of  the  two  main  objects  with  which 
he  was  sent  to  the  school,  viz.,  to  imbibe  the  wider 
instincts  and  the  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  of  our 
secondary  schools,  which,  fiom  the  nature  of  things, 
especially  the  large  classes  and  early  leaving  age, 
are  difficult  to  cultivate  in  the  elementary  schools. 

If,  however,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual ability  which  enabled  him  to  gain  his 
scholarship,  he  possesses  a  real  force  of  character, 
he  will  want  to  participate  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
school,  and  will  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  The 
British  schoolboy  can  recognise  real  worth  when 
he  sees  it,  and  is  always  ready  to  give  it  its  due. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  get  the  boys  who  possess  the 
force  of  character  and  adaptability  which  will 
enable  them  to  suit  themselves  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings (we  do  not  want  to  take  good  artisans 
and  turn  them  into  bad  clerks),  some  selection 
must  be  exercised  apart  from  the  scholarship 
examination.  To  some  extent,  a  careful  viva-voce 
examination  would  supply  this;  but  the  selection, 
which  would  take  the  form  of  a  nomination,  must 
be  made  by  the  man  who  knows  the  boy,  ix,  by 
the  elementary  schoolmaster. 

At  the  end  of  two,  or  possibly  three,  years  the 
first  scholarship  expires,  and  the  boy  has  to  stand 
for  an  extension  scholarship,  which  is  to  carry  him 
on  to  the  time  when  he  will  enter  the  university. 
On  the  ground  of  expense,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
these  scholarships  as  numerous  as  the  others,  and 
so  some  boys  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  In  one 
way  this  is  good,  as  there  will  always  be  some 
comparative  failures,  i,e,^  boys  who  turn  out  to  be 
intellectually  or  by  character  unfit  to  profit  by  the 
full  secondary  course,  although  they  were  up  to 
scholarship  standard  at  thirteen.  My  experience 
is  that  such  boys  are  more  numerous  in  the  work- 
ing than  in  the  more  cultured  classes.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  these  particular  boys,  the  scholar- 
ship has  been  a  very  doubtful  blessing ;  they  have 
not  been  long  enough  at  the  secondary  school  to 
have  derived  much  benefit  from  it,  while  their 
sojourn  there  may  have  given  them  a  distaste  for 
the  walks  of  life  for  which  they  are  really  fitted. 
Such  boys  often  drift  into  the  lowest  branches  of 
the  Civil  Service.  There  will  probably  be  others 
who  are  better  than  these,  but  still  not  up  to  the 
university  scholarship  standard,  who  might  well 
be  encouraged  to  stay  for  another  two  years,  and 
will  do  good  service  to  the  country  in  technical  and 
other  work. 

There  will  remain  a  very  fair  percentage  of  boys 
who  are  intellectually  capable  of  benefiting  by  the 
/uJl  secondary  course  and  of  winning  scholarships 
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at   the  universities,   and    here    comes  the  he2<^^. 
master's  most  anxious  work  of  selection.     He  fc^^ 
to  decide  not  only  whether  the  boy  is  capably  0/ 
winning^  scholarships  and  maintaining  himself  at 
the  university,  although  this  is  no  easy  task,  bat 
whether  he  will  make  a  man  who,  after  his  univer- 
sity life  is  over,  will  be  able  to  play  that  part  in 
life  for  which  his  intellectual  abilities  would  fit 
him.     Some  men  are  turned  out  at  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three    with    university   honours    perhaps, 
whose  character  (or  want  of  character)  makes  them 
unfit  for  higher  callings,  and  they  have  to  take 
their   place  as  failures,  too  often   as  masters  in 
small  secondary  schools  at  a  salary  less  than  they 
would  have  been  earning  as   skilled  mechanics. 
Let  the  headmaster  beware  of  exploiting  such  boys  i 
to  bring  university  honours  to  his  school  at  the  risk  j 
of  their  lifelong  failure.  , 

There  remain  the  real  successes  who  possess  the  j 
brains  and  characters  to  succeed  in  whateverJ 
career  they  take  up,  and  these  should  be  a  veiyl 
good  proportion  of  the  whole.  With  regard^ 
them  his  chief  difficulty  will  be  in  persu 
their  parents  that  "the  true  utility  is  the 
utility." 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  question  from  t 
school's  point  of  view,  we   find   that    there  ami 
initial   teaching   difficulties.     The   boy   will  cooMJ 
able  to  write  and  do  straightforward  arithmetic'] 
well,  and  probably  with  a   grounding  in  alj 
and  geometry.     (I  might  mention  here  the 
trouble   taken   by   many  elementary   teachers 
training  their  promising  boys  out  of  school  ho 
although  this  incidentally  accentuates  the  difficu 
of  selection,  especially  if  it  partakes  of  the  natt 
of  cram,  for  we  really  want  to  examine  on/ 
and  not  on  attainment.)     He  will  also  have  al 
grounding  in    the  elements  of  analysis   and 
simple /if ^s  of  geography  and  history,  but  he  ^ 
have  very  little  originality  or  constructive  powoTi^ 
and   will  not  have  learnt  any  French  or 
The  question  arises,  where  is  he  to  be  placed  1 
for  we  must  remember  that  he  is  a  very  imp 
person,  none  other  than  the  embryo  head  of 
school,   perhaps.     Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure, 
that  is  that  we  must  give  him  a  start  that 
enable  him  to  take  up  later  the  line  of  reading 
which  he  is  best  fitted.     He  must  not  be  she 
in  an  extra-modern  department,  which  will  bet 
easiest  way  of  disposing  of  him,  as   his  mi** 
matical  is  far  in  advance  of  his  literary  trail 
for  he  may,  if  we  give  him  his  chance,  turn  ioto| 
classical  scholar  who  will  make  a  name  for  hi 
after  life.     He  should  straightway  be  put  I 
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to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  Latin,  not  ol  , 
this  reason,  but  because  it  is  just  the  mental  ff^i 
he  needs  to  get  him  out  of  the  somewhat  empiridlj 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  has  been  brought  upi- 
This  means  that  we  shall  have  a  hard  task  befol 
us,  for  his  traditions  are  all  against  it,  and  U 
parents  probably  do  not  in  the  least  appreciate  it 
worth.     Something  can  be  done,  by  way  of  a  start 
in  the  few  months  before  he  actually  enters  thi 
school.     If  the  elected  scholars  are  given  a  line  of 
work  in  Latin  and  French,  their  old  masters  wffl 
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probably  be  glad  to  see  that  they  carry  it  out,  and 
it  will  be  made  much  more  v^aluable  if  the  boys 
CM  get  a  little  help  from  self-denying  members  of 
the  secondary  staff.  A  small  prize,  offered  at  the 
entrance  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
fowiog  term,  will  stimulate  the  work.  One  may 
note  in  passing  that  the  extra  work  given  will 
imply  repay  itself  in  the  additional  smoothness  of 
the  next  term's  work. 

Theo,  when  the  boy  comes,  it  is  quite  essential 

ibl  he   should  not    be  put  into    an  elementary 

scholars*  form»  for  this  at  once  defeats  our  end  by 

herding  him  with  boys  of  his  own  type,  instead  of 

getting  him  at  once  into  the  general   run  of  the 

«booL  but  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  new 

ichalars  to  be  taken  together  for  a  few  hours  in 

the  week,  say  at  the  times  when  the  rest  of  their 

»tare  doing  aritlimetic.     In  this  way  I  have  foimd 

that  sharp  scholars  will,  at  the  end  of  one  terra, 

t  to  the  top  in  French  and  Latin  of  a  form  of 

►ys  who  have  been  doing  Latin  for  three   and 

ich   for  four  or  five   terms.      Afterwards  the 

:ss  will  be  rapid,  and  I  have  known  boys  get 

top — both   in    Latin    and    Greek— of    the 

Fourth   Form   in   four,  and   of   the    Fifth 

in  seven,  terms  from  the  time  they  entered 

school  in  the  Lower  Third. 

Another  very  important  thing  is  the  proportion 

licli  the  elementary  scholars  bear  to  the  whole 

rs  in  the  school.     This  should  not  he  too 

!,  not  much  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  I  should 

Otherwise  they  will  either  form  a  faction,  or 

ole  tone  of  the  school  will  be  lowered.    This 

'—^f^ncy  will  be  increased  from  the  other  end,  for 

ats  of  the  better  class  will  be  chary  of  sending 

"  lx)ys  to  a  school  w^here  they  will  be  swamped 

T*'  It  number  of  elementar>^  schoolboys,  and 

di  corps,  which  is  the  most  valuable  asset 

'-  K'<*nimar  school,  will  be  lost.     The  elemen- 

i  IV  -ohoolboys  themselves  will  suffer  most  of  all, 

they  will  lose  that  indefinable  polishing  process 

h  is  just  what  they  need  to  take  advantage  of 

:on  which  their  intellectual  abilities  would 

cm  to  take. 

IS  most  essential,  too,  that  they  should  be 

uraged  to  take  part  in  the  school  games,  and 

aot  always  easy  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  as  the 

nts  often  are  prejudiced  against  games  of  all 

^     Every  effort  must  be  made  to  get  them  to 

•1  »hem,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  them 

r  games  without  paying  any  subscription. 

*-  good  for  all  boys,  but  they  are  especially 

Lo  the  pupil  from  the  elementary  school, 

'•-.  ^riey  will  teach  him,  as  nothing  else  can  do, 

iic  lessons  of  fairness  and  public  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  these  boys  are 
woith  any  amount  of  trouble.  The  best  of  them 
kxm  the  very  cream  of  the  school,  and,  as  1  know 
from  my  own  personal  experience,  they  may  attain 
^  ne  very  highest  positions  of  trust  and  service  in 
'  rouQlry, 


rj  improve  ourselves,  and  that  U  by  some  ofu!«« 
ill*  DiticTA  tnay  pick  up  .vkI  imitate  liU  the  new 


THE  METROPOLITAN   PUPIL-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Arthur  J.  Arnold^  B,A. 

Sheffield  Pupil -Teacher  Centre,  Prcsidcnl  of  ihc  Federation  of 
Teachers  in  Pupil -Teacher  Centres. 

AMONG  the  problems  confronting  the  new 
Education  Authority  for  London  there  is 
probably  none  upon  which  greater  diversity 
of  opinion  exists,  or  upon  which  more  plans 
founded  upon  meagre  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
have  been  advanced,  than  that  of  the  education  of 
London  primary  teachers  between  the  time  of 
leaving  the  elementary  school  and  that  of  entering 
a  training  college. 

Let  the  problem  first  be  stated.  The  London 
School  Board  last  year  appointed  i,ioo  new  adult 
teachers,  and  would  have  appointed  more  had 
they  been  obtainable.  The  new  London  Educa- 
tion Committee  will  have  to  provide  for  voluntary 
as  well  as  Board  Schools.  In  the  Manchester 
district,  provision  is  being  made  for  300  new 
certificated  teachers  per  annum  ;  in  Sheffield,  it  is 
estimated  that  above  150  will  be  required.  Taking 
the  population  of  these  cities,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  appointed  in  London  last  year,  we  shall 
probably  l>e  within  the  mark  in  naming  1,800  as 
the  annual  supply  needed  by  London,^ 

It  is  proposed  in  the  Pupil-Teacher  Regula* 
tions,  and  the  proposal  has  been  widely  accepted 
in  the  provinces,  that  children  from  elementary 
schools  shall  proceed  to  secondary  schools  at  12, 
remain  four  years,  pass  into  the  pupil-teacher 
centre  at  16,  and  thence  to  the  training  college  at 
18.  For  the  two  wage-earning  years  14-16,  a 
retaining  fee  must  be  paid  by  Education  Com- 
mittees in  the  form  of  bursaries. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem:  (i)  To  find  annually 
a  large  number  of  young  people,  who,  at  12,  are 
either  in  secondary  schcMDls  or  willing  to  be  trans- 
ferred thither,  whose  ultimate  object  is  primary 
teaching.  (2)  To  provide  annually  about  i,Soo 
bursaries,  (3)  To  find  immediately  about  1,800 
vacant  places  in  secondary  schools :  3,600  before 
next  year,  5,400  in  igo6,  and  7,200  in  1907. 

Experience  of  thousands  of  cases  has  shown  me 
that  few  parents  decide  what  to  do  with  their 
children  at  12.  Undoubtedly  there  are  in  London 
about  2,000  children  per  annum  of  this  age  desirous 
of  continuing  their  education  in  a  secondary  or 
higher  grade  school  for  two  years,  when  free 
education  and  ^20  are  the  inducements  ;  so  much 
is  certain  from  the  numbers  seekmg  junior  County 
scholarships.  Whether  free  education  alone  would 
be  equaily  attractive  is  doubtful ;  and  whether  all 
the  candidates  for  junior  scholarships  are  desirable 
as  pupibteachers,  or  desirous  of  teaching,  is  more 
than  doubtful.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the 
children  can  be  found. 

To  provide  anntjally  i»8oo  bursaries  will  also 
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be  easy.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
amounts,  but  a  few  are  given  to  show  how  the 
question  is  met  in  the  provinces  (in  order  of  town 
populations) : — 


Be 

Age  14-15 

YS 

15-16 

Gn 

Age  X4-15 

RLS 

15.16 

Manchester      

£ 
15 

£ 
20 

£ 
10 

£ 
15 

Sheffield           

10 

10 

10 

10 

Bradfoid           

13 

I7i 

12 

16 

Brighton            

13 

15 

8 

10 

Grimsby           

12 

18 

8 

12 

The  third  part  of  the  problem  will  not  prove  so 
easy  of  solution.  The  full  number  stated,  7,200, 
would  only  be  needed  should  the  future  teachers 
be  caught  at  12  ;  but  even  if  none  come  in  until  14, 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  3,600.  To  introduce 
a  primary  school  child  to  secondary  work  at  14  is, 
as  centre  teachers  know,  a  heartbreaking  matter, 
so  we  can  hardly  set  down  the  number  of  places 
at  fewer  than  6,000.  The  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  unequal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  required. 
Roughly,  the  teaching  life  of  men  primary  teachers 
is  twice  that  of  women,  while  about  twice  as  many 
women  as  men  are  working  in  the  London  schools. 
Thus,  of  the  annual  1,800,  about  400  will  be  boys 
and  1,400  girls. 

There  are  in  London  about  100  secondary 
schools,  a  few  of  them  of  the  first  grade,  which 
need  hardly  be  considered  here ;  the  majority 
thoroughly  good  schools,  doing  work  of  a  sound 
kind ;  but  in  some  the  curriculum  is  little,  if  any, 
better  than  that  of  the  upper  classes  of  good 
elementary  schools.  Most  of  the  second  class  are 
full,  or  nearly  so;  most  of  the  third  class  have 
some  room,  but  if  all  were  filled,  the  majority  of 
the  first  1,800  aspirants  would  still  be  without 
school  places.  The  position  when  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  contingents  are  ready  is  enough 
to  give  pause  to  the  most  optimistic  educational 
doctrinaire  in  London.  A  question  of  this  magni- 
tude can  only  be  faced  in  one  way.  The  interests 
of  secondary  schools,  the  interests  of  pupil-teacher 
schools,  are  straws  which  must  be  swept  aside. 
The  only  valid  interest  is  that  of  the  people  of 
London  and  the  education  of  their  children. 

Fortunately,  the  L.C.C.  is  used  to  large  pro- 
blems, and  its  record  of  administrative  success  is  an 
assurance  that  this  question  will  be  overcome  on 
sound  lines.  All  the  existing  institutions,  in  a 
remodelled  form  if  qpcessary,  must  be  used,  for  not 
otherwise  can  the  thing  be  done.  The  pupil- 
teacher  schools  are  most  likely  to  need  remodelling. 
Their  original  function  has  been  performed.  They 
appear  to  have  aroused  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
mainly  from  those  who  know  least  about  them. 
Doubtless  some  of  their  fundamental  virtues  are 
their  surface  defects.  The  earnestness  of  their 
work  has  been   mistaken   for  cram,  the  faithful 


carrying-out  of  Government  r^ulations  for  1 
ness  of  aim.     Their  pupils  are  coDspicuous  in  tak  fl 
and  car  because  they  talk  *<  shop,"  whik  other  bofS  I 
of  the  same  age  discuss  the  sporting  news,  aod  1/ 
other  girls  criticise  their  teachers.    The  stalkioK-  V 
horse  Segregation  is  found  very   useful  in  thm  V 
attacks,  even  by  gentlemen  whose  sons  are  in  the  « 
Royal  Navy.  ^ 

Of  these  schools  there  are  twelve  established 
by  the  London  School  Board,  and  a  few  under 
denominational  management.  They  were  mostly 
built  for  secondary  schools ;  are  convenieot  m 
access  over  the  whole  of  the  areas  they  serve ; 
as  a  rule  in  districts  not  well  supplied  with  seconduy 
schools;  many  are  of  modern  type  in  buihiinn 
and  equipment,  and  will  compare  favourably  wnh 
other  secondary  schools.  As  to  their  general 
fitness,  let  an  example  serve.  The  school  I  ban 
in  mind  has  over  three  hundred  students,  is  is  a 
modern  building,  with  central  halls,  laboratorieSt 
art  rooms,  gymnasium,  and  dining  room.  ItS; 
staff  consists  of  ten  full-time  teachers  with  five  d^ 
six  visiting  teachers.  Of  the  former  nine  am] 
graduates,  some  with  high  honours;  all  an: 
trained,  have  considerable  teaching  experience^ 
both  primary  and  secondary,  and  are  eligible  ior 
registration  in  column  B.  Pupils  pass  directly  to- 
the  older  Universities,  as  well  as  to  LondoOi 
Wales,  and  Victoria,  and  at  the  present  momept 
at  least  thirty  old  students  are  studying  at  oneflT; 
another  of  these.  About  thirty  pupils  matriculate^ 
at  London  directly  from  the  school  during 
past  year.  The  corporate  life  is  strong,  a  lai|i 
and  flourishing  old  students'  association  proviof 
its  reality.  Other  pupil-teacher  schools  coiild  be 
quoted  with  equally  good  credentials,  better  indeed 
in  some  respects.  I  have  taken  a  particular 
to  give  concreteness  to  the  argument. 

Several   courses  are    open    to    the    Education 
Authority  in  dealing  with  these  places.     It  umw 
decide  to  limit  their  work  to  the  period  of  pupil* 
teachership,  i.e.,    between    16    and    18.     It   maf 
frankly    convert    them     into    secondary    schoob 
receiving  pupils  from  all  sources  at  12^  and  l^ 
taining  them  until  18.     It  may  convert  them  iolo^ 
training  colleges  of  subordinate  rank,   receivitf^^ 
pupils  at  16,  and  retaining  them  until  the  *'  certin*^: 
cate"  is  obtained:  that  is,  in  the  years  after  18 
those  unable  to  obtain  places  in  the  London  D^ 
Training  College  or  other  institutions  for  traioinc 
teachers  would  receive  further  instruction  thereia^ 
the  technical  training  being  under  the  control  OJF 
masters  of  method,  who  might  or  might  not  btfe 
attached  to  the  centre  staffs. 

If  the  first  or  third  plan  be  adopted,  the  shortajpe 
of  accommodation  will  still  have  to  be  faced.   Th^ 
development  of  secondary  education  in  Londoisa 
has  been  so  strikingly  successful  that  any  linutaL— 
tion  of  the  school  places  at  present  available  fta^^ 
ordinary  pupils  is  to  be  deplored,  and  the  Count^f 
Council  should  avail  itself  of  the  accommodatia*^ 
of  the  centres,  converted  into  secondary  school^^ 
as  far   as   it   will   go.     Judged   by   the  ordinar^S 

{Cmtinued  on  p,  134.) 
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APPENDIX   A. — Scheme  of  Co-ordination :  Primary  Teachers, 


School.        Agb. 


^-         At  16 


At  18 


1 


At  12 


At  14 


To  Admit  or  Retain. 


Junior  County  Scholars 


lis 


Intermediate      County 
Scholars 


Bursars  * 


Pupil  Teachers 

Student  Teachers  (for 
Secondary  Schools) 


{a)  own  pupils. 
'"  from  Private  Schools, 
from  Primary      ,, 

(a)  own  pupils. 

(d)  from  Private  Schools. 

(c)  ,,     Higher     Elementary 
Schools. 

(a)  own  pupils. 

(d)  from  Private  Schools. 

(a)  own  pupils. 

{6)  from  Secondary  Schools  not 

providing  Pupil  Teacher 

instruction. 

own  pupils. 


To  Transfer. 


Student  Teachers  (for  )    ^^„  ,^.„^:ie 
Secondarv  Schools^        own  pupils. 


Secondary  Schools)  / 


Junior  County  Scholars  {  j-j  Z^^^^^  S,^ooU. 


I 
At  12   '  Miscellaneous  pupils. 


At  14 


At  16 


At   18 


Bursars 


Pupil  Teachers 


Training  Classes 


(  (a)  own  pupils. 

J  (6)  from    Higher   Elementary 

1  Schools. 

(  {c)  from  Primary  Schools. 

/  (a)  own  pupils. 

'  {d)  from  Secondary  Schools  not 
1  providing  Pupil  Teacher 

(  instruction. 

(  {a)  own  pupils. 

-  {d)  from  other  Pupil  Teacher 

I  Schools. 


Student  Teachers  to  University. 
King's  Scholars  to  Training  Colleges. 


Junior  County  Scholars  to  Secondary  Schools. 
I  Intermediate    County  Scholars    to    Secondary 

Schools. 
(Bursars  to  Secondary  Schools. 


Student  Teachers  to  University. 


{(a)   to  Secondary  Schools    providing 
Pupil  Teacher  instruction. 
{d)  to  Pupil  Teacher  Schools. 


King*s  Scholars  to  Training  Colleges. 


APPENDIX  B.— Typical  cases  of  Co-ordination. 


'^  JBbj,  Secondary  School.  At  12,  Junior  Scholar.  At  14, 
Bursar.  At  16,  joins  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  of  School. 
At  18,  enters  London  Training  College. 

9  Giff]»  Primary  School.  At  12,  Junior  Scholar  to  Higher 
Elementary  School.  At  14,  Bursar  to  Pupil  Teacher 
School.  At  16,  Pupil  Teacher.  At  18,  Training 
College. 

Girl*    Primary  School  till   14.      At   14,   Bursar  to   Pupil 
Teacber  School.     Thence  as  (d). 
)  Bajt  Primary  School.      At  12,  Junior  Scholar  to  Secondary 
ScbooL     At  14,    Intermediate   Scholar.     Remains  at 


Secondary  School  till  18,  thence  direct  to  Training 
College. 

{e)  Girl,  Private  School.  At  12,  enters  Pupil  Teacher  School. 
At  14,  Bursar.  At  16,  Pupil  Teacher,  thence  to 
Training  College. 

{/)  Boy,  Higher  Elementary  School.  Sits  for  Civil  Ser\ice,  fails, 
at  15  accepts  one  year  bursary  at  Pupil  Teacher 
School.  At  16,  Pupil  Teacher,  At  18,  Training  College. 

(^)  Girl,  High  School,  not  providing  Pupil  Teacher  instruction. 
At  14,  Bursar  at  own  school.  At  16,  Pupil  Teacher 
to  Secondary  School  providing  Pupil  Teacher  instruc- 
tion, thence  as  (a). 


The  tenn  *'  banur, 


,"  fiuniliar  in  Scotland  for  hundreds  of  years,  deserves  to  be  acclimatised  in  England.     It  is  short,  inaichc-i  *'  bcliolar,    and  conveys 
Crucdon  4*  maintenance. 


inscxxtod,  of  insorucdon  +  maintenance. 
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standards  of  staff,  premises  and  equipment,  the 
'*  centres  "  would  appear  fit  places  to  take  rank 
with  other  secondary  schools.  They  should  be 
remodelled  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  work  they  have  been  doing,  and  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  proper 
function  of  the  existing  schools.  We  shall, 
probably,  all  admit  that  it  would  be  folly  to  send 
any  child  during  the  six  years,  12-18,  into  three 
schools.  During  this  critical  period  at  least  four 
years  should  be  spent  in  the  same  institution ; 
whether  12-16,  as  appears  to  be  favoured  in 
England,  or  14-18  as  in  America,  need  not  be 
discussed.  In  the  accompanying  scheme  this 
principle  has  been  regarded  as  axiomatic. 

The  future  teacher  has,  wherever  taught,  re- 
ceived before  12  an  elementary  education.  At  12, 
if  in  a  secondary- school,  he  would  remain  there. 
If  in  a  private  or  primary  school,  he  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  secondary  school  (of  ordinary  type  or  a 
remodelled  centre)  or  higher  elementary  school. 
At  14,  he  would  obtain  a  bursary.  If  already  in  a 
secondary  school,  he  would  remain.  If  in  a  higher- 
grade  or  primary  school,  he  would  pass  into  the 
pupil-teacher  centre.  In  any  case  he  would  be  a 
full-time  scholar  until  16. 

At  16  the  holder  of  a  bursary  becomes  a  pupil- 
teacher.  If  in  a  secondary  school  desiring  to  in- 
struct pupil-teachers,  he  would  remain.  If  in  a 
school  not  so  desiring,  he  would  be  transferred  to 
the  former.  If  in  a  pupil-teacher  school,  he  would 
remain  there  until  proceeding  to  the  training  col- 
lege. Of  those  in  secondary  schools,  some  might 
prefer  to  become  secondary  teachers,  and  would 
then  continue  their  work  with  a  view  to  gradua- 
tion, passing  directly  to  the  university,  and  finish- 
ing with  a  year  of  specialised  study  in  education. 

All  who  are  to  become  primary  teachers  should, 
as  far  as  accommodation  serves,  enter  a  training 
college,  while  for  those  unable  to  obtain  admission 
training  classes  should  be  established  at  selected 
pupil -teacher  schools. 

There  are  difficulties  confronting  secondary 
schools  providing  pupil-teacher  instruction.  If  the 
numbers  remaining  after  16  are  small,  pupil-teachers 
will  preponderate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school. 
Not  only  would  the  evil  of  segregation  be  introduced, 
but  the  tone  of  the  school  would  be  derived  from 
the  **  segregate,"  unless  the  unusual  phenomenon 
of  a  lower  and  smaller  form  setting  the  pace  were 
seen.  The  trouble  of  working  a  full-time  curri- 
culum side  by  side  with  a  part-time  course  would 
be  considerable  ;  but  doubtless  this  could  be  over- 
come, especially  if  the  whole  of  the  pupil-teacher 
instruction  were  done  at  one  time  of  the  year,  the 
school  practice  at  another.  This  plan  has  many 
adherents,  even  among  centre  teachers. 

The  question  of  caste  will  be  a  thorny  one  in 
these  same  schools.  Where  the  upper  school  is 
large  enough  to  leave  the  pupil-teachers  in  a 
minority,  the  tradition  of  the  school  will  not  sufTer, 
but  it  may  be  otherwise  where  the  centre  domi- 
nates. Looking  at  the  matter  all  round,  none  but 
Jarge  schools  should  have  pupil-teacher  centres 
attached  to  them. 


If  too  much  attention  be  paid  to  the  acade 
work,  the  whole  aim  of  pupil-teachership  will 
frustrated.  The  best  pupil-teachers  will  see  I 
easy  are  the  avenues  into  employment  no 
lucrative  than  primary  teaching,  and  will  use 
free  education  provided  in  order  to  qualify 
other  callings.  Many  of  them  have  found  the  1 
out  already.  How  much  greater  will  the  exo 
be  when  they  have  the  run  of  the  best  second 
schools,  and  get  to  know  what  fruits  are  mei 
waiting  to  be  plucked. 

Although  a  provincial  centre-teacher,  I  h 
discussed  the  London  pupil- teacher  question  rat 
as  a  Londoner,  proud  to  see,  though  from  a  < 
tance,  the  wonderful  progress  London's  educat 
is  making.  The  London  centre-teachers  are  f 
of  all  anxious  for  the  well-being  of  London  edu 
tion,  and  they  feel  that  the  specialised  experiei 
of  many  years  should  be  utilised  in  the  futi 
Their  work  has  hitherto  been  done  at  high  pi 
sure,  with  limited  time,  upon  lines  narrowly  defi: 
by  departmental  codes,  and  they  are  anxious 
have  an  opportunity  of  imparting  to  it  gres 
breadth  while  working  with  the  same  intensity 
in  the  past. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL    ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffan,  M.A. 
Formerly  Principal  of  Cheltenham  College. 

IN  considering  the  question  of  entrance  sch< 
ships  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pu 
school,  the  first  question  to  be  determine 
that  of  the  object  actually  aimed  at  by  the  sys 
of  scholarship  competitions. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that,  as  a  ma 
of  fact,  the  majority  at  least  of  schools  c 
scholarships  with  a  view  to  catch  the  cleverei 
more  advanced  boys  of  the  age  of  14  or  thi 
about s,  in  order  that,  after  a  training  of  fromtt 
to  five  years,  they  may  win  successes  in  pu 
examinations  or  in  the  competition  for  Univen 
scholarships,  and  by  so  doing  may  maintain 
increase  the  reputation  of  the  school,  and  then 
induce  that  great  body  of  parents  who  estim 
schools  chiefly  by  their  list  of  successes,  to  ei 
their  boys.  Ultimately  the  scholarship  system,  a 
present  organised,  has  for  its  final  cause  the  ke 
ing  up  of  the  numbers  of  the  school ;  and  t1 
under  our  existing  system  of  universal  coin 
tition,  can  only  be  done  by  the  glamour  of  si 
**  successes  **  as  lend  themselves  easily  to  exhibit 
in  a  tabular  form. 

The  object  of  the  scholarship  system  is, 
course,  to  select  the  most  desirable  boys,  i 
given  these  circumstances,  the  "desirable"] 
means  the  boy  who  is  most  likely,  when  his  ti 
comes,  to  achieve  the  distinction  desired.  1 
being  so,  the  subjects  set  for  scholarship  exami 
tions  will  necessarily  be  those  which  best  test 
likelihood  of  success ;  and  the  preparatory  sch( 
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will  be  encouraged  to  specialise  with  a  view  to 
produce  boys  who  shall  exhibit  the  qualities  which 
make  that  success  probable. 

All  this  is  inevitable  if  the  competition  of  schools 
far  pupils  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  education.     From  this  point  of  view,  then, 
there  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  scholar- 
ship examination  in   the  majority  of  our  public 
sdiools.    On  the  classical  side  boys  of  14  or  there- 
abouts are  required  to  be  able  to  make  out  the 
meaning  of  passages  of  moderate  difficulty  in  Latin 
and  Greek  prose  and  verse,  and  to  render  them 
into  intelligible  and  idiomatic  English,  to  have  an 
accurate  and  even  minute  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  and  to  be 
able  to  compose  with  some  skill  in  Latin  verse  and 
prose.    On  the  mathematical  or  modern  side,  the 
place  of  the  classics  is  taken,  on   one  hand,  by 
arithmetic,*  algebra,  Euclid,  and  trigonometry,  and 
on  the  other  by  one  or  more  modern  languages, 
tiie  examination   in  which   includes    prose    com- 
position, the  making  out  of  fairly  hard  pieces  of 
nseen  translation,  and  questions  in  grammar.     A 
dght  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  wider  training 
is  given  by  the  demand  that  candidates  for  classical 
scholarships  shall  show  some  acquaintance  with 
elementary  mathematics,  and  mathematical  can- 
didates with  elementary  Latin.     An  English  essay, 
sometimes  confined  to  the  classical  side,  is  given  as 
a  test  of  original  thought  and  the  power  of  literary 
expression,  and  a  general  paper  covering  a  wide 
range  of  information  in  literature,  history,  natural 
history,  and  geography,  with  some  questions  on 
current  events,  is  usually  set  in  common  to  the 
1^  body  of  candidates. 

In  spite  of  these  ^*pya,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Mential  object  aimed  at  is  to  secure  a  classical 
Jdiolar  so  drilled  in  the  accidence  of  the  Greek 
ttd  Latin  languages,  and  so  far  advanced  in  trans- 
Ittkm  and  composition,  that  by  concentrating  his 
|Hention  during  his  school  life  almost  entirely  on 
^Alin  and  Greek,  he  may  be  fairly  sure  of  ulti- 
Wely  winning  a  University  scholarship  in  classics, 
K  to  secure  a  mathematical  scholar  so  thoroughly 
,1iMmded  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  that  by 
Inmilar  concentration  he  will  develop  into  a 
Whexnatical  scholar  of  the  University,  or,  with 
|b  addition  of  training  in  modern  languages  and 
ifaice,  into  the  winner  of  a  high  place  in  the 
%olwich  examination. 

The  examinations  for  entrance  scholarships  are, 
Oi  the  whole,  well  calculated  to  secure  this  result. 
But  b  the  principle  of  selection  one  to  be  desired 
''0©  the  point  of  view  of  the  total  development  of 
fteboy  himself  ? 

Admitting,  to  take  one  case  only,  that  a  sound 
chsacal  training  is,  for  those  who  are  able  to 
Kceive  it,  the  most  perfect  form  of  education,  it 
camot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  deplorable 
{•»t  a  boy's  mind  should  be  so  early  concentrated 
m  the  study  of  the  classics  on  what  **  will  pay  "  in 
examination.  Yet  what  other  effect  is  likely  to  be 
^duced  on  children  of  14,  who,  during  the  whole 
or  their  preparatory  school  life,  have  had  their 
gaze  steadily    directed  towards  an    examination 


success,  and  spend  the  last  few  months  of  their 
preparatory  training  in  going  about  from  public 
school  to  public  school,  hunting  for  a  scholarship. 
Such  boys  will  be  either  prematurely  exhausted, 
like  the  youngster  who,  having  won  a  public-school 
scholarship,  and  being  asked,  '*  What  are  you 
doing  now  ?  "  replied  with  indignation,  "  Doing  ? 
I'm  not  doing  anything,  Tve  done  !  "  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  will  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
attaching  inordinate  importance  to  the  minutiae  of 
classical  sholarship,  a  knowledge  of  which,  in  the 
case  of  boys  of  14,  can  be  most  easily  tested  by 
examination,  to  the  detriment  of  their  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  classics  as  literature,  which 
do  not  so  readily  allow  themselves  to  be  estimated 
in  marks.  The  tendency  of  the  training  on  the 
classical  side  of  most  public  schools  is  to  emphasise 
unduly  the  grammatical  and  philological  techni- 
calities which  still  play  a  large,  though  happily  a 
diminishing,  part  in  the  examination  for  University 
scholarships.  All  the  more  reason  is  there  why 
boys  should  come  to  the  public  school  with  interest 
in  the  human  side  of  classical  study  at  least 
awakened. 

Matthew  Arnold  wrote  long  since  of  our  school- 
boys :  **  The  elaborate  philological  groundwork 
which  we  require  them  to  lay  is  in  theory  an 
admirable  preparation  for  appreciating  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  worthily.  The  more  thoroughly 
we  lay  the  groundwork  the  better  we  shall  be  able, 
it  may  be  said,  to  enjoy  the  authors.  True,  if 
time  were  not  so  short,  and  schoolboys'  wits  not 
so  soon  tired  and  their  power  of  attention  ex- 
hausted ;  only,  as  it  is,  the  elaborate  philological 
preparation  goes  on,  but  the  authors  are  little 
known  and  less  enjoyed." 

The  witness  is  true,  even  to-day.  Of  how  many 
even  of  those  who  win  University  scholarships 
does  it  hold  good ! 

In  days  when  the  classics  formed  practically  the 
only  vehicle  of  mental  culture,  when  the  classical 
curriculum  was  used  not  only  to  develop  taste  and 
feeling,  and  power  of  thought  and  expression,  to 
give  insight  into  life  and  to  impart  acquaintance 
with  its  records  in  the  past,  but  formed  also  the 
only  means  of  cultivating  observation,  accuracy, 
memory,  this  stress  on  the  minutiae  was  natural 
and  inevitable.  To-day,  when  the  latter  qualities 
can  be  more  effectively  developed  by  scientific  and 
manual  training,  there  is  surely  no  reason  for 
sacrificing  the  primary  ends  of  classical  study  to 
objects  which,  however  important,  are  important 
only  as  means  to  that  end. 

If  the  present  system  of  scholarship  examina- 
tions must  needs  continue,  one  would  fain  plead 
for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  viva  voce  examina- 
tion ;  for  it  is  by  viva  voce  examination  that  the 
subtler  and  more  important  qualities  of  a  scholarly 
mind  can  most  effectively  be  judged. 

But  there  is,  after  all,  reason  to  hope  that  the 
scholarship  system,  as  at  present  worked,  may  not 
remain  a  permanent  feature  of  our  educational  organ- 
isation. The  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903,  by 
bringing  education  in  all  its  branches  within  the  cog- 
nisance of  local  authorities,  have  seX  o\ii'Ci'^\'^xs\aN^- 
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ment  the  effects  of  which,  if  slow,  will  certainly  be  far- 
reaching.  The  first  result  will  be  that  the  nnances 
of  the  local  secondary  schools  will  be  placed  upon 
a  sound  basis,  that  in  each  area  different  types  of 
secondary  school  will  be  developed,  and  that  the 
schools  themselves  will  be  kept  permanently  full 
by  a  copious  stream  of  able  boys  flowing  from  the 
elementary  school.  The  second  result  will  be  that 
these  schools,  requiring  their  whole  energy  to  deal 
with  their  increasing  numbers,  will  find  it  increas- 
ingly necessary  to  pass  on  their  ablest  boys  in  turn 
to  the  schools  which  are  able  to  give  the  highest 
grade  of  secondary  education. 

This  process  has  been  at  work  for  some  years  in 
London,  where,  to  take  one  instance  among  many, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  Parmiter's  school — a 
second-grade  school  of  admirable  efficiency — to 
pass  on  its  most  brilliant  pupils,  after  careful 
grounding,  to  secondary  schools  of  the  first  grade, 
such  as  the  City  of  London  School  or  Christ's 
Hospital,  with  the  result  that  in  six  years  four  old 
Parmiterians  have  gained  open  scholarships  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  including  a  Trinity  Major 
Scholarship  in  Mathematics. 

This  process,  with  which  London  is  already 
familiar,  will  in  time  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  The  local  authorities,  following  the 
example  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of 
the  London  County  Council,  will,  by  means  of 
their  own  scholarships,  send  on  the  best  boys  of 
the  local  secondary  school,  whether  as  boarders  or 
as  day-boys,  to  the  great  public  schools,  which 
will  thus  be  kept  abundantly  supplied  with  pupils. 
Concurrently  with  this,  the  system  of  inspection, 
whether  by  the  Universities  or  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  as  it  spreads  to  the  whole  of  the  public 
schools,  will  furnish  parents  with  a  criterion  of 
efficiency  far  more  trustworthy  than  any  that  can 
be  derived  from  comparative  tables  of  examination 
or  other  successes. 

By  these  means  the  system  of  competition  for 
pupils  between  school  and  school  by  means  of 
entrance  scholarships  will  be,  if  not  altogether 
abolished,  yet  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  back  the  scholar- 
ship system  to  its  original  and  proper  function, 
viz.,  that  of  providing  for  the  able  children  of  poorer 
parents,  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  it,  the 
advantage  of  a  public-school  education.  When  the 
ultimate  examination  success  of  the  scholar  has 
thus  ceased  to  be  the  predominant  factor  in  his 
selection,  room  will  have  been  made  for  the  con- 
viction that  the  ideal  pupil  of  a  public  school  is 
one  whose  preparation  has  been  a  broad  and  har- 
monious development  of  all  his  powers.  There 
will  be  required  of  the  candidate  for  a  scholarship, 
not  a  specialised  dexterity  in  some  branch  or 
branches  of  study,  but  evidence  of  a  training 
which,  while  it  fits  him  for  specialisation  here- 
after, will  guard  him  against  the  limitations  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  specialist.  The  public 
school  of  the  future  will,  1  imagine,  demand  of  its 
scholars  that  their  faculty  of  observation  shall 
hBve  been  developed  by  some  elementary  scien- 
//J^c    work  in    which   more  emphasis   is   laid   on 


methods  of  investigation  than  on  the  storing  up  c 
a  catalogue  of  ascertained  results,  that  their  pow9 
of  accuracy  shall  have  been  trained  on  one  hats 
by  drawing,  and  on  the  other  by  elemental 
mathematics,  that  their  memory  shall  have  bee 
strengthened  bv  committing  to  it  some  of  tb 
masterpieces  of  their  own  tongue,  and  thereton 
necessarily  also  that  they  shall  have  some  living 
and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  thai 
tongue  and  of  that  of  at  least  one  modern  langua(». 
Above  all,  they  will  be  required  to  exhibit  inoE- 
cations  of  an  alert  mind  and  an  intellectual 
interest  in  the  subjects  of  their  study.  If  thef 
are  to  become  classical  scholars,  there  will  perhap 
be  required  in  addition  an  acquaintance  with  the 
broad  outlines  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar, 
studied' in  close  connection  with  the  easier  por* 
tion  of  their  literature,  and  some  facility  in  proai 
composition.  But  there  will  be  no  demand  for  1 
memory  prematurely  loaded  with  exceptional  form 
or  for  a  knowledge  of  anything  but  the  commona 
constructions  of  syntax.  The  portions  of  the  acd 
dence  which  treat  of  exceptions,  the  rarer  con 
structions  and  the  beginnings  of  verse  composition 
will  be  left  for  the  years  of  public-school  life.  I 
may  even  be  found  that  the  study  of  Latin  an 
Greek  as  a  v/hole  may  safely  and  fruitfully  b 
postponed  till  after  the  scholar  has  entered  th 
public  school,  if  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  brin 
with  him  a  mind  trained  by  the  study  of  moder 
languages  to  a  rapid  mastery  of  linguistic  difi 
culties. 

If  we  add  the  requirement  of  high  character  an 
earnest  purpose,  qualities  difficult  but  not  impoi 
sible  to  ascertain,  our  scholars  would  form--ll 
more  than  they  do  at  present — a  leaven  of  ia 
estimable  value  in  the  working  of  public-schoQ 
life,  and  their  influence  would  tend,  without  aij 
diminution  of  the  healthy  instinct  for  physicf 
activity,  to  redress  the  balance  of  schoolboi 
opinion  in  favour  of  intellectual  as  contrasted  vitf 
athletic  achievements. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  forget  that  our  preparatof] 
schools  as  a  whole  are  admirable  nurseries  9 
character,  and  in  many  cases  keep  an  influenpf 
over  their  boys  long  after  they  have  passed  rM 
the  public  school  which  no  headmaster  can  reOjH 
without  profound  gratitude.  I  am  aware  also  thai 
in  many  preparatory  schools  a  system  such  as  1 
have  sketched  has  been  worked  out  with  th 
happiest  result^.  But  this  has  been  done  not  fa] 
reason  but  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  scholar 
ship  competitions,  which  tend  to  drive  the  pn 
paratory  school  against  its  will  in  the  directioo  0 
premature  specialisation. 

To  the  preparatory  schoolmaster  such  a  changi 
in  the  scholarship  system  would  come  as  an  io 
estimable  boon,  and  the  vast  majority  of  pubft 
schoolmasters  would  hail  with  delight  the  freedoo 
which  it  would  give  them  to  concentrate  thai 
energies  on  the  primary  object  of  education,  th 
development  of  the  mind  and  character  of  tb 
individual  boy. 

Our  public  schools,  however  much  some.wnte* 
may  decry  them,  have  in  the  past  achieved,  iotta 
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of  character,  results  which  have  made 
5  admiration  of  the  world.  They  have 
ewhat  less  successful  in  the  other  essen- 
t  of  education,  the  giving  to  each  of  their 
:onception,  Jtrue  and  complete  in  its  broad 
of  the  meaning  of  life  and  what  it  requires 

of  the  order  of  the  world,  and  of  their 
e  and  function  in  it.  If  the  changes  which 
ing  over  English  education,  while  pre- 
he  supremely  important  character-forming 
s  of  our  English  public  schools,  can  so 
nasters  from  the  tyranny  of  examinations 
y  are  able  to  devote  themselves  with 
d  energy  to  the  full  harmonious  mental 
lent  of  their  pupils  and  to  their  adequate 
It  for  the  battle  of  life,  the  leaders  of  the 

of  to-morrow  will  come  to  their  task 
\y  equipped  than  their  predecessors  of 
)r  the  responsibilities  of  leadership,  and 
be  able  to  face  without  fear  or  misgiving 
ult  tasks  which  still  lie  before  us  in  the 
srganisation  of  our  national  and  imperial 


iE    SCHOLARSHIP    SYSTEM. 

By  T.  Gregory  Foster,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Secretary  of  University  College,  London. 

yl  I  NATIONS  have  harmfully  dominated 
e  scholarship  system.  By  thus  adapting 
3rd  Curzon's  excellent    summary   of  the 

of  Indian  education,  1  can  express  my 
sfly  on  the  scholarship  question.  Just  as, 
al,  education  has  been  hindered  and  ham- 
y  the  examination  system,  so  have  the 
;  for  which  scholarships  are  usually  given 
:ewise  hindered  and  hampered  by  the 
tion  system. 

mrposes  of  giving  scholarships  are,  gene- 
laking,  twofold. 

)  promote  some  form  of  education  either 
Dr  special. 
)  enable  those  who  would  not  otherwise 

position   to  continue   their   education  to 

e  present  time  the  giving  of  scholarships 
sither  of  these  purposes  satisfactorily.  It 
f  does  not  promote  education,  but  in  almost 
!S   promotes   **  cramming."     In    order    to 

"cramming,"  the  examination  syllabus 
ip  by  an  outside  body  and  the  examination 
prepared  by  outside  examiners  must  be 
id. 

new  public  education  authorities  might 
ill  adopt  some  such  system  as  the  follow- 
awarding  their  scholarships,  which,  if  care- 
orked,  would  get  over  the  difficulties  that 
&nt  exist. 

Aarship  examinations  should  be  directly 
ted  with    the   work   done   in  their  regular 

course  by  the  candidates  and  should  be 
cted  by  those  who  have  taught  them, 
'ly  with  the  assistance  of  outsiders  as 
ws ;  but  even  then  the  award  of  a  scholar- 


ship should  not  be  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
examination.  It  should  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  school  record.  It  is  clear  that  scholar- 
ships can  only  be  awarded  on  this  principle  when 
the  authorities  who  have  to  award  the  scholarships 
are  satisfied  that  the  schools  in  which  they  are 
awarded  are  efficient.  This  will  necessitate  school 
inspection.  All  schools  that  come  satisfactorily 
out  of  the  inspection  should  be  placed  on  a  list 
containing  the  names  of  those  schools  that  are 
judged  efficient,  and  are  therefore  permitted  to 
nominate  their  pupils  for  scholarships  on  the  basis 
of  their  school  work.  Candidates  who  do  not 
possess  such  a  nomination  should  not  be  admitted. 
The  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  thus  admitted 
would  be  determined  by  the  examinations  at  the 
various  schools.  The  assessors  would  be  able  to 
compare  the  standards  of  the  different  schools,  and 
would  determine  the  final  order  of  merit. 


ART   INSTRUCTION    IN   SCHOOLS.^ 

By  Archibald  H.  Christie. 

Inspector  of  Art  Schools  and  Classes  L.C.C.  Technical 

Education  Board. 

111. — Materials. 

AG  RE  AT  variety  of  interest  is  placed  before 
those  pupils  going  through  such  a  pre- 
paratory course  as  that  traced  out  in  the 
preceding  articles.  From  their  studies  of  still  life, 
flowers  and  the  like,  they  acquire  some  power  of 
noticing  the  changing  appearance  of  objects  under 
different  conditions  of  light  and  position,  and  grasp 
the  necessity  of  always  closely  observing  these 
circumstances. 

They  learn  to  express  in  pencil  and  colour  the 
effects  they  desire  to  obtain  with  a  certain  amount 
of  accuracy.  Habits  of  analysing  the  structure  of 
designs,  and  of  exactitude  in  handling  tools,  result 
from  their  heraldry,  lettering,  and  pattern-work 
exercise;  faculties  that  will  both  act  upon  and 
derive  benefit  from  the  woodwork,  needlework, 
and  geometry  classes.  A  judiciously  selected  series 
of  copies  placing  before  them  the  handiwork  of 
some  masters  of  branches  of  art  closely  allied  to 
their  most  famihar  early  exercises  brings  them  into 
touch  with  real  work  that  can  be  named  and  dated, 
supplying  material  for  thought  about  other  aspects 
of  art  than  the  drawing  and  observation  of  objects, 
and  making  them  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
great  traditions  of  art. 

It  is  most  necessary,  as  already  pointed  out,  that 
all  the  material  used  as  copies  should  be  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  examples  of  every  type  of 
work  examined  must  belong  to  the  finest  schools 
of  the  particular  forms  of  art  that  they  bring  before 
the  class,  that  the  pupils  may  become  acquainted 
with  master  work  only.  We  do  not  waste  their 
time  upon  inferior  literature;  why  should  they 
laboriously  acquire  trivial  knowledge  from  inferior 
art? 

1  The  first  two  aTt\c\cs  vcctt  ^>Av&\vt^vci  "^^scwaarj  ;«A  '^tSorvwix^j  >x^v 
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Whatever  is  chosen  for  study — heraldry,  brush- 
work,  lettering,  or  whatever  it  is — must  be,  to  be 
really  educational,  not   merely  the  best  that  the 


crestSi  and  mantling,  varying  from  the  mos 
simplicity  of  treatment  to  the  utmost  magoi 
Heraldry   is,   from    its    nature,   of  very  I 
occurrence;  shields, 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 


teacher  can  obtain  but  the  l>est  that  there  is;  work 
by  acknowledged  masters  of  commanding  repu- 
tation. The  finely  drawn  and  gloriously  coloured 
devices  of  the  best  heraldry 
seem,  besides  their  value  as 
splendid  examples  of  design, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are 
part  of  ihii  necessary  educa- 
tion of  every  art  worker,  tu 
have  been  specially  intended 
to  delight  young  people  and 
to  afford  them  historical  in- 
formation in  a  way  that  they 
are  most  willing  to  receive 
it.  The  pupils  must  know 
the  machinery  of  heraldry 
as  the  best  tradition  has 
given  it ;  the  great  heraldic 
lioo»  his  expression  and 
his  attitudes ;  how  crowns, 
crosses,  castles,  birds  and 
beasts  were  drawn  by  the 
best  masters  of  such  draw- 
ing, and  how  they  were,  and 
are  still,  used  as  syii\bols  of 
authority,  piety,  power,  and 
so  forth,  in  all  kinds  of  deco- 
ration. No  finer  heraldic 
material  could  be  procured  for  the  purpose  than 
that  supplied  by  the  excellent  coloured  reproduc- 
tions contained  in  Mr,  St.  John  Hope's  work  on 
the  stall  plates  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  St 
George's  Chape),  Windsor.  These  coloured  illus- 
trations  give  examples  of  shields  of  arms,  helmets, 


and  creels,  are  found 
painted,  enamelled 
engraved,  on  mom 
chests,  walls,  manu 
and  metal  work,  in 
variety,  giving  valui 
formation  to  the  ori^ 
ownership  of  all  8 
objects.  Fhotograpl 
casts  of  line  specin 
the  arms  of  kings 
personages  of  histori 
portance  should  also 
cured.  The  letters 
inscription  on  the  1 
Trajan *s  Column,  sei 
Rome  in  the  year  a, 
supply  the  most  ; 
example  of  a  Ron: 
phabet.  These  lettei 
been  drawn  out  to 
scale  by  Mr.  G.  "\ 
croft  Ivhead  and  pi 
together  with  some 
case  letters,  indue 
Roman  type  used  ! 
colas  Jensen,  the 
fifteenth-century  Venetian  printer.  The 
alphabet  given  in  Fig.  7  is  taken  from  a  sij 
century    Italian    book    of    letters.      The 

OPQKBGt 


alphabet  in  Fig.  8  is  from  a  fine  fifteentH- 
Italian     manuscript    in    the    possession 
Douglas  Cockerell.     Some  casts  and  phoU 
or  rubbings,  of  inscriptions  should  also  be  i 
in  the  school  collection. 

The  work  of  the   Persian,   Hispano-M< 
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»rly  Italian  pottery  painters  will  supply 
le  copies  for  the  exercises  in  brush  work 
dons.  Large  photographs  of  the  plates  and 
'  these  workers  exhibited  in  the  Victoria  and 
Museum  are  to  be  obtained  there;  a  few 
id  plates  of  tiles  and  dishes  are  included  in 
ics  of  *•  Portfolios  of  Industrial  Art,"  also 
led  at  the  Museum.  Pupils  who  are  en- 
:n  drawing  flbwers  and  foliage  from  nature, 

copying  the  floral  work  of  the  pottery 
^  should  be  shown  photographs  of  drawings 
tts  by  great  artists  such  as  Leonardo  da 
md  Albert  Durer.  These  are  to  serve  as 
of  the  careful  observation  upon  which  the 
decorative  impressions 
funded  and  as  guides  to 
ad  of  nature  drawing 
aust  be  cultivated  by 
in  order  to  invest  their 
>re  ornamental  patterns, 
he  time  comes  for  ad- 
work,  with  a  degree  of 
Hty  and  distinction  dis- 
by  the  oriental  exam- 
A  fine  sixteenth-century 
would  be  a  valuable 
ion  for  a  school  draw- 
is,  not  difficult  to  obtain, 
botanical  work  of  the 
f  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
th  beautifully  engraved 
coloured  by  hand  is 
:ome  by;  both  exhibit 
It  types  of  faithful  re- 
ations  of  nature, 
cises  in  original  design 

first  be  restricted  to 
evolved  from  the  exam- 
plain  pattern-work  al- 
copied,  in  order  that 
•ity  with  the  principles 
thods  employed  by  well- 
minds  may  be  obtained. 
pils  can  then  be  required 
rate  single  letters  or  in- 
»DS,  fill  panels  and  com- 
•rders  in  definitely  prescribed  ways,  which  it 
possible  to  illustrate  by  means  of  historical 
es.  The  letters  H  and  S  in  Fig.  9  are 
ed  with  two  continuous  interlacing  cords 
ed  on  a  simple  plan  capable  of  infinite 
ations;  analysis  of  the  black-and-white 
on  the  jar  (Fig.  i)  opens  up  the  equally 
shensive  principle  of  counterchanging.  The 
at  all  exercises  are  derived  from  previously 
studies  will  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
of  memory-drawing  having  always  a  direct 
I  upon  the  work  in  hand,  instead  of  being 
ced  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercising  the 
y.  The  filling  of  given  spaces  with  ornament 
I  from  flower  studies,  the  only  type  of 
ng  usually  undertaken,  is  not  very  edu- 
1 ;  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  their  success 
ire  often  rests  entirely  upon  the  teacher's 
don   of  approval    or    the   reverse.     If    the 


teacher  can  point  out  that  such  an  exercise  as  that 
of  drawing  a  regular  figure  of  interlacing  cords,  or 
of  completely  covering  a  surface  with  black  and 
white  spaces  of  exactly  the  same  shape,  does  not 
work  out  consistently,  the  pupils  are  convicted  of 
error  in  a  way  that  is  within  their  comprehension. 
Other  problems  in  design  of  a  like  nature  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  anyone  who  care- 
fully studies  the  work  of  the  great  periods  of 
pattern  designing.  Floral  work  can  afterwards  be 
grafted  upon  the  plain  patterns  that  the  pupils 
have  made,  at  first  with  restraint,  following  closely 
the  given  forms  (see  the  letter  O,  Fig.  9).  After- 
wards, when  the  habit  of  keeping  all  the  elements 


Fig.  9.— Initial  Letters  from  Early  Printed  Books. 

of  the  design  under  perfect  control  has  been  de- 
veloped, the  process  of  ornamentation  can  proceed 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  flowers  and  foliage 
used  in  pattern  decoration  should  be  drawn  from 
the  memory  of  plants  rather  than  from  the  memory 
of  particular  drawings  of  plants,  that  the  almost 
indefinable  quality  known  as  a  conventionalism 
may  be  unconsciously  added. 

The  pupils  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  much 
more  extensive  views  of  their  work — views  that 
will  be  dependent  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the 
tastes  and  opportunities  of  the  teacher,  the  type  of 
school,  its  situation,  and  other  similar  considera- 
tions. The  dominant  aim  must,  however,  remain 
always  the  same ;  to  give  a  general  course  of  all 
kinds  of  art  without  specially  developing  know- 
ledge of  any  one  part  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  The  exercises  will  continue  to  be  worked  in 
the  same  way,  but  will  cover  a  rvevi  \^.Ti^<i  ^S.  ^\iic>- 
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jects  which  may  be  classified  as  figure- work,  study 
of  buildings,  illustration  of  history,  and  so  on,  in 
order  to  include  the  work  of  many  crafts  under 
some  common  head  other  than  painting,  sculpture, 
or  architecture. 

A  knowledge  of  figure  work  entails  the  study  of 
a  variety  of  material.  It  is  to  be  derived  from 
drawing  from  casts,  prints,  photographs,  coloured 
reproductions  of  illuminations,  and  pictures,  &c. 
Systematic  drawing  from  life  can  hardly  be 
attempted  in  ordinary  school  -  classes,  nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  desirable  that  it  should  be,  although  good 
pencil-studies  of  heads  and  figures  are  done  in 
many  girls'  schools.  The  casts  used  must  not  be 
restricted  to  antique  examples  only,  but  should 
include  a  selection  of  the  work  of  other  periods  as 
well.  The  examples  may  be  taken  from  all  kinds 
of  work  in  the  round  and  relief,  wood  and  stone 
carvings,  coins,  medals  and  gems,  but  must  always 
be  selected  specimens  of  the  best  schools  only. 
Casts  of  work  by  the  great  masters  of  antiquity, 
the  early  Italian,  English  and  French  stone  and 
wood  carvers,  are  to  be  obtained  from  numerous 
dealers.  The  electrotypes  of  the  early  Italian 
medals  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  to  be 
had  of  Messrs.  Elkington,  of  Regent  Street,  are 
not  so  well  known,  but  would  be  equally  useful. 
The  second  volume  of  the  **  Album  du  Mus6e  de 
Sculpture  Comparee "  contains  excellent  repro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  French  sculpture.  The 
photographs  of  the  figures  on  the  west  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  published  by  T.  W.  Phillips,  of 
Wells,  give  examples  of  similar  English  work ; 
the  photographs  of  fine  Greek  figure  sculptures 
from  the  British  Museum,  and  of  some  of  the 
beautiful  wood  and  ivory  carvings  and  bronzes  at 
South  Kensington,  must  not  be  forgotten.  All 
these  examples  are  to  be  drawn  and  shaded  very 
carefully  in  pencil ;  if  the  whole  photograph  or 
cast  is  too  complicated  to  finish  in  two  lessons  or 
so,  a  small  portion — a  single  head,  hand,  or  a  piece 
of  drapery — may  be  set. 

The  marvellously  simple  figures  from  the 
Athenian  painted  vases  would  serve  as  copies  for 
drawing  with  the  brush.  Coloured  figure-drawing 
corresponding  in  spirit  and  subject  to  the  mediai'val 
sculptures  could  be  carefully  copied  from  the 
miniatures  of  the  illuminated  manuscripts  from 
which  the  floral  designs  were  obtained ;  the  coloured 
prints  published  by  the  Arundel  Society  will 
supply  further  examples.  The  three  "  Portfolios 
of  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum," published  by  the  Trustees,  are  the  best 
coloured  examples  of  miniatures,  borders,  and 
initials  to  be  had  ;  they  will  prove  of  great  service 
for  a  number  of  purposes.  Copying  from  these 
reproductions  in  colour  and  drawing  in  pencil  from 
photographs  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery, 
prints  of  drawings  by  old  masters,  casts,  and  so 
forth,  should  be  done  simultaneously. 

If  architectural  drawing  is   undertaken,  and  a 

certain  amount  should  certainly  be  done,  buildings 

or  portions  of  buildings   of  various   dates   must 

he  drawn   from  photographs.      The  photographs 

should  represent  buildings  that  the  pupils  have  a 


reasonable  opportunity  of  seeing ;  the  ideal  seri 
would  illustrate  the  architectural  history  of  t 
town  they  live  in,  representing  the  great  churchi 
the  town  hall,  the  castle,  the  bridges,  &c.  / 
dwelling  in  London  should  know  the  appeanm 
and  something  of  the  history  of  such  eclifices 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  the  Mansi 
House,  the  Guildhall,  the  Tower,  and  Londi 
and  Waterloo  bridges.  These 'studies  should  ai 
at  making  pupils  acquainted  with  the  uses  ao 
histories  of  the  great  types  of  buildings  of  varioo 
countries  and  periods,  instead  of  the  text-bool 
examples  of  mouldings  and  details  labelled  Greet 
Roman,  and  Gothic,  that  usually  pass  as  "archi 
tecture."  Capitals,  figures,  friezes,  enriche 
columns,  and  the  like,  must  not  be  overlooked 
they  should  be  drawn  from  casts  and  photogra[rfii 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty  as  carvings  ( 
foliage,  beasts,  strapwork,  &c.,  not  as  if  the 
were  only  the  essential  parts  of  buildings  wort 
noting. 

Another  interesting  method  of  classifying  tl 
examples  would  be  to  arrange  them  into  groa| 
illustrating  particular  periods  and  attach  the  at 
work  to  the  teaching  of  history,  a  subject  wil 
which  it  is  very  intimately  connected.  But  if  th 
is  done  care  must  be  taken  that  the  historia 
importance  of  the  example  drawn  is  not  ii 
lowed  to  outweigh  the  artistic  purpose  for  whk 
it  is  studied,  or  an  error  similar  to  that  alread 
pointed  out  in  subordinating  art  work  to  scieM 
teaching  will  result.  Portraits  of  English  king 
ecclesiastics,  poets,  artists,  statesmen,  and  soldief 
of  all  ages,  can  be  found  in  the  collection  of  phol 
graphs  of  pictures  and  drawings  in  the  Natioi 
Portrait  Gallery,  published  by  Messrs.  Walker  M 
Cockerell,and  prints  and  reproductions  of  all  mani 
of  things  bearing  upon  the  life  of  our  fore&tU 
are  to  be  found  in  plenty.  But  nothing  mnsi ' 
included  in  the  school  course  that  is  not  of 
greatest  value  as  art  work,  or  inserted  mei 
the  sake  of  filling  a  gap  in  the  series, 
portraits  inferior  as  works  of  art  are  quite  pi 
included  in  the  national  collection  on  accooBt 
the  interest  attached  to  the  persons  they  re[ 
In  the  historical  view  of  art  work  there  is 
danger  that  the  archaeological  interest  may  01^ 
balance  the  artistic.  Sets  of  examples  of  lOflil 
limited  scope,  illustrating  the  historical  devcM 
ment  of  particular  classes  of  objects  that  spediq 
interest  the  teacher,  should  also  be  brought  II 
gether.  For  example,  the  history  of  shipSi  d 
books,  written  and  printed,  of  needlework,  of  fd 
niture,  &c.,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  speca 
sets  of  copies  and  examples. 

Orderly  arrangement  of  material  and  a  OM 
thodical  plan  of  dealing  with  the  pupils'  work  as  i 
accumulates  are  valuable  aids  to  directness  < 
teaching.  Both  the  examples  studied  and  ti 
work  produced  must  be  thoroughly  under  conti! 
if  the  pupils  are  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the 
own  efforts  without  waste  of  time.  A  namber 
plain  oak  frames  should  be  provided  that  the  mo 
valuable  copies  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  we 
and  tear  occasioned  by  those  bc^nners  who  brii 
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wiists  and  elbows  to  work  in  their  early  drawing 
operatioos.    The  frames  not  in  immediate  use  will 
ierve  to  decorate  the  classroom  walls,  which  should 
be  made  as  attractive  as  possible  with  well-arranged 
casts,  prints,  and  photographs.    The  frames  should 
have  movable  backs  to  allow  of  frequent  change  of 
subject,  lest  the  examples  grow  stale.     If  a  pupil 
be  drawing  a  small  portion  of  a  complicated  print 
or  photograph,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary 
to  paste  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  glass  of  the 
famed  copy  with  an  opening  cut  exposing  the  part 
to  be  drawn;  some  pupils  beginning  this  work  are 
bewildered  by  the  apparent  extent  of  the  under- 
taking and  are  unable  without  this  assistance  to 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  piece  selected. 
All  drawings  should  be  made  upon  loose  sheets  of 
piper  of  a  uniform  size;   quarter  imperial  sheets 
ut  probably  the  most  generally  convenient.   When 
ini^ied  each  pupil's  drawings  should  be  placed  by 
tiMoiseives  in  a  brown-paper  cover,  to  remain  in 
charge  of  the  teacher,  who  must  always  be  able  to 
at  a  glance  the  progress  of  a  particular  pupil 
to  deliver  rapidly  to  each  at  the  commence- 
it  of  the  lesson  the  studies  that  may  be  required 
the  basis  of  the   next   exercise.     In  drawing 
nature  each  pupil  should  be  provided  with 
'isiBgle  piece  of  foliage,  shell,  insect,  or  whatever 
•bject  is  to   be  drawn :    this  should   always   be 
iouefiiily  placed  upon  a  piece  of  plain  white  paper 
■  order  that  it  may  be  seen  quite  clearly  and  that 
Ihe  matching  of  the  relative  value  of  the  colours 
.«id  tones  may  be  simplified  as  far  as  possible. 
!    U   is    not    pretended    that    the    subjects    and 
pies  chosen  for  study  in  the  course  of  work 
Ait  has  been  sketched  out  form  by  any  means 
only  possible  material.     But  they  have  been 
tely  selected  as   being  of   practical   edu- 
value.     The  subjects  first  undertaken,  the 
[dry,  lettering,  pattern  designing,  &c.,  have  no 
[4BpendeDce  upon  any  particular  craft,  but  are  the 
in  property  of  all  art-workers.     There  are 
craft  restrictions  necessitating  explanation  or 
reservations  to  be    made  in   discussing  the 
Apart  horn  their  educational  value  as 
design  and  as  exercises  in  the  technique  of 
'4ft«mg  and  painting,  they  are  subjects  that  all 
jMfe  are  about  to  follow  artistic  occupations,  or 
ttelo  would  know  something  of  art,  must  become 
v|Dainted  with  sooner  or  later,  and  they  are  very 
itesary  steps  towards  the  detailed  examination 
tfVitoncal  work  of  all  kinds  that  forms  the  next 
vhae  of  instruction.    The  after  results  of  even  the 
hnefest  course  of  thoughtful  study  of  all  kinds  of 
Mttf  in  the  widest  understanding  of  art,  cannot  but 
be  of   far-reaching   extent,   however  it    may   be 
practically  carried  out.     If  all,  at  their  very  first 
iatroduction  to  the  subject,  could  gain  some  insight 
iotoart  that  would  enable  them  to  take  an  intelii- 
g^ent  interest  not  only  in  nature,  but  in  many  kinds 
af  objects  of  human   workmanship  as   well,   we 
ibould  h^ve  made  great  progress  in  our  system  of 
idiiciatioa;  progress  that,  I  fear,  will  hardly  result 
rom  oor  present  methods.    The  pupils,  with  power 
if  observation  and  imagination  already  developed 
md  eoltvened,  will  be  more  ready  to  face  the  limita- 
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tions  imposed  by  tools,  processes,  and  materials, 
when  they  come  to  workshops  and  technical  art- 
schools.  When  such  restrictions  drive  all  their 
ingenuity  and  study  into  definite  grooves  they  will 
start  with  more  or  less  cultivated  knowledge  of  art 
and  quickened  perceptions  of  what  is  really  fine. 
The  cultivation  of  these  faculties  is  of  the  first 
importance;  it  is  too  often  postponed  until  the 
pupil,  ignorant  of  all  else,  is  thrown  back  upon 
regarding  technical  ability  as  the  sole  ideal  that  is 
to  be  aimed  at.  It  is  considerations  such  as  this 
that  make  the  task  of  the  art  teacher  bear  heavily 
upon  those  who  fully  realise  their  responsibiHties ; 
for  they,  more  than  any  engaged  in  education,  must 
teach  out  of  individual  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  their  subject.  They  alone  have  no 
written  text-book  that  they  can  fall  back  upon  to 
bring  the  work  of  their  class  up  to  even  the  dull 
level  of  respectability. 

The  recent  development  of  science  teaching  has 
been  very  great  and  has  certainly  produced  cor- 
responding results.  But  that  art  has  suffered 
from  neglect,  although  its  importance  cannot  be 
overstated,  is  undoubted.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  elementary  education  should 
require  a  well-balanced  development  of  all  intel- 
lectual faculties  without  giving  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance to  one  set ;  but  it  is  a  supposition  that 
practice  does  not  at  present  bear  out.  That  the 
subject  to  be  pushed  should  be  the  one  that  deals 
mainly  with  strictly  material  interests  also  plays 
its  part  in  stigmatising  all  artistic  activities  as 
merely  *•  sentimental "  is  to  be  regretted.  For  the 
great  aims  of  art  as  well  as  those  of  science  must 
have  their  origin  in  the  first  exercises  undertaken 
in  the  elementary  school. 


THE    INSPECTION    OF   SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.^ 

By  An  Inspector. 

WE  have  been  told  on  many  recent  occasions 
what  qualities  the  Inspector  should  possess. 
It  is  a  formidable  list,  and  has  doubtless 
given  rise  to  much  searchinjj  of  heart.  To  state 
my  qualifications  for  the  work  would  be  to  disclose 
my  identity ;  and  that  would  be  inconvenient* 
Let  it  suffice  that  the  schools  I  have  inspected  in 
late  years  are  many  and  varied. 

The  problem  set  is  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of 
a  school.  Considering  the  class  from  which  the 
pupils  are  drawn,  the  available  funds,  and  various 
other  factors,  such  as  (in  some  cases)  the  require- 
ments for  earning  the  Board  of  Education  grant, 
does  the  school  provide  the  most  suitable  educa-* 
tion  ?  Are  the  selection  of  subjects  and  the  time 
assigned  to  each  settled  according  to  a  well- 
considered  plan  ?  Is  there  a  carefully  graduated 
syllabus  for  each  subject  ?     Is  the  teaching  of  the 

1  Articles  on  inspection  from  ihe  piinuof  view  of  a  headmaster  and  an 
aiisistant-master  appeared  respectively  in  our  issues  for  December,  «9m,  and 
March,  1904. 
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lowest  classes  entrusted  to  competent  teachers? 
Is  the  work  of  the  younger  members  of  the  staff 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  headmaster  ? 

These  and  many  other  questions  have  to  be 
answered,  and  by  means  of  an  inspection  extending 
over  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Before  answering 
them,  the  Inspector  must  get  some  general  idea  of 
the  work,  and  the  limitations  under  which  it  is 
carried  on  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  should  be 
supplied  with  full  statistical  information. 

This  should  include  (a)  a  list  of  the  staff  with 
details  as  to  education,  training,  previous  teaching 
career,  number  of  hours'  teaching  in  the  week, 
salary,  &c. ;  (b)  statistics  of  the  pupils,  giving 
details  as  to  age,  profession  of  the  parents,  scholar- 
ships, &c. ;  (c)  time  tables  (i.)  for  each  class,  (ii.) 
for  each  teacher ;  (d)  a  syllabus  of  work  for  each 
class  in  each  subject  in  three  columns,  one  for 
each  term,  with  the  full  titles  of  text-books  used. 
The  prospectus,  the  school  magazine,  papers  set 
at  the  last  internal  examination  together  with  the 
pupils'  answers  (if  available),  &c.,  all  help  the 
Inspector  in  his  arduous  task. 

It  may  seem  an  exorbitant  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  Inspector ;  yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
his  report  will  gain  in  value  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  school  acquired  before  the  inspection. 
The  forms  need  not  all  be  filled  in  by  the 
headmaster;  each  master  will  do  his  share.  In 
a  well  -  regulated  school  the  headmaster  is  in 
possession  of  the  time  tables  and  syllabus  [{c)  and 
(d)  above] ,  and  a  copy  can  be  made  without  much 
trouble ;  nor  should  it  be  difficult  to  supply  in- 
formation about  staff  and  pupils.  The  task  only 
becomes  heavy  where  there  is  a  lack  of  system  on 
the  part  of  the  headmaster. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  these  papers,  the 
Inspector  gains  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  school.  The  syllabus  of  each  subject  gives 
him  valuable  indications  as  to  methods  employed  ; 
if  details  about  the  last  internal  examination  have 
been  supplied,  he  is  in  a  still  more  favourable 
position.  He  can  now  proceed  to  what  is  often 
held  to  be  his  most  difficult  duty,  namely,  judging 
the  capacity  of  the  teachers.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  opinion,  after 
seeing  a  complete  stranger  teaching  for  half  an 
hour.  That  is  true;  but  is  it  the  Inspector's 
fault  if  the  teacher  is  a  complete  stranger?  When 
the  information  required  has  been  given  freely  and 
fully,  the  Inspector  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  teacher's  work.  He  might,  of  course,  also 
receive  preliminary  information  about  him  from 
the  headmaster ;  but  this  is  altogether  undesirable. 

The  presence  of  the  Inspector  in  the  class- 
room is  a  disturbing  factor,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  I  make  it  a  practice 
•  to  efface  myself  as  much  as  possible.  I  sit  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  where  the  pupils  cannot  see  me  ; 
I  do  not  interfere  in  the  teaching,  except  towards 
the  end  of  the  lesson,  when  I  ask  the  teacher  if  the 
pupils  might  do  a  piece  of  written  work  ;  I  address 
the  teacher  courteously  ;  and  yet  my  presence  is 
felt.  Even  the  experienced  teacher  may  grow  a 
little  uncomfortable ;  the  beginner,  and  above  all 


the    untrained    beginner,    is    distinctly    nervoiu^^ 
Sometimes  this  nervousness  only  slightly  impai^-^' 
the  quality  of  the  work ;  in  other  cases  it  brin^ 
out  bad  features  of  the  teaching  in  a  remarkahfe 
way.     It  is  probably  the  distinguishing  sign  of  the 
untrained  teacher  that   he  does  not   reaJize  tbo 
possibility  of  defects  in  his  work,  and  puts  down 
failure   to  the   stupidity   of  his  pupils.     Such  a 
teacher  will  positively  howl  at  his  pupils,  pouring 
sarcasm  on  them,  which  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
renders  all  the  more  painful.     I  have  spent  many 
a   weary  hour   watching   dull   teachers;    I  havej 
been  made  utterly  miserable  by  exhibitions  of  uoiajA 
incompetence.     On  the  other  hand,  I  remember! 
teachers  whose  work  it  was  beautiful  to  watdi^-] 
and  the  hour  has  passed  all  too  speedily. 

In    some  schools  visitors  are  welcome  at 
times,  and  the  presence  of  the   Inspector  ba 
disturbs  the  ordinary  course  of    the    woric. 
others  the  teacher  is  the  supreme  and  only  lord< 
his  class-room,  and  has  even  been  known  to  re 
the  presence  of  his  headmaster.     In  his  eyesi 
Inspector  is  a  spy,  and  the  pupils  share  his  he 
attitude.     Such  masters  have  been  known  to  Ic 
the    class-room   when   the   Inspector  came; 
«*  inspection  "  was  then  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 

The  specially  arranged  **  show  lesson "  is 
horred  by  the  Inspector  ;  an  ordinary  lesson  gi? 
him  quite  enough  information.     It  may  only  " 
with  part  of  the  work ;  but  a  syllabus  and  a  1 
with  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  and  < 
the  exercise  books  of  the  pupils,  will  enable  him  I 
arrive  at  a  very  fair  general  opinion  on  the 
petence  and  methods  of  the  teacher.     He  will  i 
have  seen   something  of  the  physical  condit 
which  prevail ;  he  can  answer  such  questions  t 
Are  there*  signs  of  over-strain  in  the  teacher 
pupils  ?     Do  the  pupils  sit  well,  f.^.,  neither  ' 
the  head  close  to  the  paper  in  writing,  nor 
the  body  in  a  stiff  and  constrained  attitude  ? 
the  lighting  good  ?     Is  the  room  large  enough  J 
the  class  ?     Is  there  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
Is  there  some  attempt  to  make  the  room  attr 
by  means  of  a  pleasant  colouring  of  the  walls  1 
good  pictures  ?     *'  You  are  descending  to  trifles  I 
Are  they  trifles  ? 

The  earnest  teacher  will  not  let  the  Inspector  j 
without  asking  him  about  his  impression  ;  or  if  I 
timid  for  that,  he  will  be  grateful  for  a  few 
of    recommendation    and     criticism,     which 
Inspector  will   not   fail   to  give.      In  the 
teacher's   work   there  is  always  a  good  deal 
praise;   his  failings  are  usually  due  to  the 
work  exacted  from  him,  and  his  consequent 
bility  to  remain  up-to-date.     Here  the  lusv 
can  be  very  helpful. 

Before  leaving  the  class-room  I  should  like  toj 
say  a  word  about  the  size  of  the  class,  because  li 
disagree  with  the  statement  made  by  "  a  Heai 
master  "  that  a  master  cannot  teach  thirty  boyi 
but  only  drill  them.     I  agree  that  thirty  should  b 
the  maximum  for  a  class,  and  that  twenty  is  11 
much  better  number;    but   I   can   call  to   mind  I 
numerous  classes  of  thirty  and  even  more  whidi  | 
have  been  admirably  taught — ^by  trained  teachers. 
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ere  the  secret  lies.  I  have  seen  few 
ichers  who  were  not  trained  ;  and  the 
eachers  sometimes  teach,  but  usually 
lass,  however  small  it  may  be. 
i  talk  with  the  headmaster  can  hardly 
nor  is  this  desirable.  It  is  difficult  work, 
►t  every  headmaster  likes  to  hear  the 
I,  except  where  it  agrees  with  his  own 
5  Inspector  has  to  rely  here  very  largely 
imon  sense  and  knowledge  of  human 
criticism  which  will  bear  fruit  in  one 
mply  irritate  in  another.     *'  An  Assis- 

"  says  that  no  comment  should  be 
le  headmaster  of  which  the  assistant- 

not  been  informed;  certainly  a  *'  safe 
lot  likely  to  be  adopted.  Take  a  con- 
nce :  the  form-masters  of  the  lower 
.  school  take  the  teaching  of  French,  a 
f  which  they  know  very  little,  their 
id  pronunciation  being  equally  bad. 
tor  suggests  that  the  work  of  the  be- 
uld  be  entrusted  to  a  specialist.  Now 
inctly  a  "  comment  '* :    surely  the  In- 

not  bound  to  inform  every  teacher 
before   proceeding   to  suggest    to   the 

a  change  in  the  organisation.     If  the 

debarred  from  alluding  to  the  assistant- 
cept  in  terms  of  praise,  his  conversation 
admaster  will  be  practically  futile, 
be  alive  to  the  difficulties  under  which 
J  carried  on ;  he  will  sympathise  with 
ork  conscientiously  for  many  hours  and 

But  he  should  not  be  expected  to  close 

gross  incompetence,  and  to  fancy  his 
e  if  he  has  said  that  all  is  for  the  best 
t  of  all  possible  schools.  The  better 
admaster  is   himself  not   blind  to  the 

of  his  assistants,  and  is  often  able  to 
to  rectify  the  impression  formed  by  the 
md  willing  to  make  changes  beneficial 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  headmaster 
•  a  narrow  man,  the  Inspector  certainly 
ery  careful  in  his  remarks, 
rt  must  be  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit 
pector's  work  generally.  It  must  state 
kly  and  concisely,  with  as  few  super- 
)ossible ;  and  it  must  contain  feasible 
;  for  improvement.  A  detailed  criticism 
lers  is  out  of  place  ;  but  the  curriculum, 
nodation,  the  social  side  of  school  life 
d  matters,  have  to  be  considered  with 
is  eminently  desirable  that  every  in- 
K)dy  should  have  a  **  moderator  '*  of 
o  would  be  a  guarantee  for  a  certain 
of  treatment,  without  imposing  irksome 

on  the  Inspector. 

conclude  with  a  personal  note,  I  cannot 
s  my  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  my 
3een  welcomed  by  many  headmasters 
mt-masters  alike ;  and  most  inspectors 
re  my  view.  There  are  some  in  our 
»  give  more  trouble  than  help,  I   fear  ; 

look  at  the  photographs  on  the  wall 

should  be  following  a  lesson  on  Euclid 
le  whose  subject  is,  let  us  say,  science. 


and  who  condemn  a  brilliant  teacher  of,  let  us  say, 
French,  after  looking  into  the  class-room  for  five 
minutes ;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  As  a  body,  we 
are  deeply  conscious  of  the  great  work  which  lies 
before  the  schools  of  this  country  ;  we  appreciate 
all  earnest  endeavour,  however  tentative ;  we  are 
grateful  for  the  important  duties  with  which  we 
have  been  entrusted,  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
imposed,  hopefully  striving  to  help. 


SELECT    LISTS    OF    BOOKS    FOR    THE 
SCHOOL     LIBRARY.' 

PHYSICS  AND   CHEMISTRY. 

By  R.    MuLLiNEUX  Walmsley,  D.Sc. 
Principal    of  the   Northamptoa   Institute,    I«ondon,   E.G. 


Physics. 


**  Natural     Philosophy.'*       Prof.    A.    Deschanel. 

(Blackie.)     i8s. 
**  Text-Book  of  the  Principles  of  Physics."     Dr. 

A.  Daniell.     (Macmillan.)     21s. 
**  Theory  of  Heat."    J.   Clerk    Maxwell,   F.R.S. 

(Longmans.)     4s.  6d. 
**  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat."     Prof.  Balfour 

Stewart,  F.R.S.     (Clarendon  Press.)     8s.  6d. 
"Light,   Visible    and    Invisible."      Prof.    S.    P. 

Thompson,  F.R.S.     (Macmillan.)     6s.  net. 
"  Experimental       Researches      in      Electricity." 

Michael  Faraday.      (Quaritch.)     Three  vols. 

^2  8s. 
'*  Elementary    Lessons  in   Electricity  and    Mag- 
netism."      Prof.   8.   P.   Thompson,    F.R.S. 

(Macmillan.)     4s.  6d. 
"  The  Electro-Magnet."     Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson, 

F.R.S.     (Spon.) 
Joubert's      **Trait^     elementaire     d'Electricite." 

Trans,  by  Foster  and  Atkinson.     (Longmans.) 

7s.  6d, 
**  Signalling   Across  Space."     Sir  Oliver    Lodge, 

F.R.S.     (The  Electrician  Office.)      2s.  6d.  net. 
"Spinning    Tops."       Prof.   John    Perry,    F.R.S. 

(S.P.C.K.)     2s.  6d.  net. 
"  Soap  -  Bubbles."       C.    Vernon    Boys,    F.R.S. 

(S.P.C.K.)     2s.  6d.  net. 

Chemistry, 

"  The   Principles  of  Chemistry."      By   D.  Men- 

delieff.      Trans,  from  Russian.     (Longmans.) 

Two  vols.     36s. 
"  Text-Book    of    Inorganic    Chemistry."     G.   S. 

Newth.     (Longmans.)     6s.  6d. 
"  Text-Book  of  Organic  Chemistry."     Drs.  Perkin 

and  Kipping. 
"  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry."     Dr.  T.  E. 

Thorpe,  C.B.,  F.R.S.     (Longmans.)      Vols. 

Land  II.,  42s.  each.     Vol.  III.,  63s. 
"  Essays   on    Historical   Chemistry."     Dr.  T.    E. 

Thorpe,  C.B.,  F.R.S.     (Macmillan.)    12s.  6d. 

net. 


1  These  lUu  were  commenced  in  The   School  World  for  FebTUieur<j^ 
1904,  and  were  continued  in  ihe  vs&n«  o^  Vu&v  m^Tv^Xv. 
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'  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments."     G.  S.  Newth. 

(Longmans.)    6s. 
'  Experimental  Proofs  of  Chemical  Theory."     Sir 

William     Ramsay,      K.C.B.       (Macmillan.) 

2s.  6d. 
'  Short    History    of   the    Progress  of  Scientific 

Chemistry  in  our  own  Time."     Prof.  W.  A. 

Tilden,  F.R.S.     (Longmans.)    5s.  net. 
'  The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle."     Michael 

Faraday.     (Chatto  and  Windus.)     4s.  6d. 
'  The  Story  of  the  Chemical  Elements."     M.  M. 

Pattison  Muir.     (Newnes.)     is. 


ENGLISH     POETRY     UNDER    THE 
STUARTS.* 

THE  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Mr.  Court- 
hope's  **  History  of  English  Poetry  "  are 
published  together.  They  cover  the  period 
from  the  Spanish  Armada  to  the  Revolution,  from 
Spenser  to  Dryden.  In  the  third  volume  all  forms 
of  poetry  except  the  dramatic  are  discussed,  and 
the  fourth  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  drama.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  praise  at  length  the 
work  of  so  well-established  a  critic  and  historian  of 
literature  as  Mr.  Courthope.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  same  qualities  that  marked  the  previous 
volumes,  the  judgment,  the  scholarship  and  the 
literary  skill,  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  third 
and  fourth  books.  A  reviewer  may  do  better 
service  by  indicating  the  scope  of  tlie  work  and 
the  nature  of  the  principles  that  guide  the  author 
than  by  lavishing  eulogy,  however  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Courthope  does  not  set  out  to  write  a 
literary  history  in  the  common  biographical  sense, 
nor  does  he,  like  Taine,  compose  a  series  of  bril- 
liant appreciations  of  selected  authors  or  selected 
movements.  **  The  business  of  historical  criticism," 
said  Mr.  Courthope  in  the  preface  to  his  first 
volume,  "  is  to  trace  the  system  of  thought  that 
connects  age  with  age  and  the  almost  imperceptible 
gradations  which  mark  the  advance  of  language 
and  metrical  harmony."  That  there  exists  a 
sequence  and  connection  of  thought  in  English 
poetry,  and  that  poets  are  not  to  be  mapped  off 
into  schools  with  rigorously  drawn  divisions,  Mr. 
Courthope  strongly  believes.  His  subject  has  a 
unity,  because,  of  course,  the  poetry  is  written  in 
the  English  language,  but,  more  important, 
because  it  is  the  "expression  of  the  imagination 
not  simply  of  the  individual  poet,  but  of  the 
English  people.'*  And  as  the  history  of  the 
English  people  is  one,  so  is  that  of  its  poetry  ;  and 
the  aim  of  the  historian  is  **  to  use  the  facts  of 
political  and  social  history  as  keys  to  the  poet's 
meaning,  and  to  make  poetry  clothe  with  life  and 
character  the  dry  record  of  external  facts." 

The  last  great  poet  to  be  described  in  the  second 
volume  was   Spenser.     In   the   third  volume   the 


i  •'  A  Hlsf^ry  of  English  Poetry."    By  W.  J.  Courthope,  C.B.,  M.A., 
D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor    of   Poetry  in   the   Univeriity   of  O  ford. 
Vol.  iii.,   ocL    po.    xxjtii. -J- 533  ;   VoL  iv.,  ocu    pp.  xxix.  +  476.     (Mac- 
ntWan.)    zas.  each  act. 


author  traces  the  development  of  English  noi^^, 
dramatic  poetry  down  to  Dryden.     The  perir^^ 
(1588-1688  roughly)  is  one  of  great  political  at^^ 
social  activity,  and  Mr.  Courthope  is  at  pains  t<^ 
show  how  poetry  was  aflfected   by  the   forces   ^t 
work  in  the  nation,  the  influence  of  the  court  ofj 
the  Stuarts,  the  disturbance  of  thought  that  pre- 
ceded the  civil  war  and  the  shock  of  the  war  ifcsej^  i 
and,  lastly,  the  effect  of  the    Restoration.    Tk 
influence  of  the  court  is  of  great  weiglu  in  deter- 
mining   the  course  of   development ;     under  Its  i 
leadership,  "  the  instinctive  continuous  moveraeot 
of  thought  and  language  in  the  nation  *'  showe4l 
itself   "partly  in   the  simplification  of  ideas  amll 
partly  in  the  harmonious  mode  of  expressinfj  lhem.*j 
The  poetry  becomes  more  definitely  English,  an 
not  only  less  imitative  of  foreign  originals,  but  h 
dependent    for    inspiration    on    either    mediaeir 
learning    and   education,   or  classical   ideals  an 
literature.      But    though    the    principal     streafl 
which  ends  in  Dryden,  is  more  and  more  nalioai 
and  less  and  less  involved,  it  does  not  bear  witbi 
the  great  volume  of  poetical  production  during  t% 
period.     The   mighty  disintegrating  forces  set  " 
motion  by   the  Renaissance  result  in   many 
streams  of  poetry — the  pastoral  poets,  the  tran 
lators,  and  above  all,  the  schools  of  '*  wit/*  met 
physical,   theological,  and  other.     Mr,   Courlhflj 
fully  discusses  the  origin  and  characteristics  of  j 
these  types.     He  bestows  also  reverent  care  up 
Milton,  who  stands  neither  in  the  direct   line  i 
succession,  nor  as  a  signal  example  of  a  spe' 
school,  but   as  "the  centre  upon  which    all 
great    imaginative    movements  of    bis    age 
verged." 

The  fourth  volume  treats  of  the  rise  and  progre 
of    English    dramatic    poetry,   the  life  of  whii 
practically  coincides  with  the  period.     The 
has    been    covered    by    other    critics,    espe 
Shakespearean    critics,    and   Mr.    Courtliope  p 
tifies  at  some  length  his  own  method  of  deaiiq 
with  the  drama,  and  particularly  with  Sbakespcan 
as  against  the  aesthetic  a  priori  school  of  Schl^ 
It  is  impossible  to  summarise  the  five  chapters! 
which  Shakespeare's  dramatic  development  is  ( 
pounded.     They  are  perfectly  consisient  with 
main  principles  of  the  history,  and,  while  they  | 
due  weight  to  the  influence  of  Marlowe  and 
Lyly,  of  the  national   feeling  stimulated   by  th 
Elizabethan   age,   and  of    the  conditions  of   tb 
stage,  they  do  not  fail  to  emphasise  the  iinportano 
of  Shakespeare  the   man,  whether  his   genius  ' 
seen  converting  the  drama  as  he  found  it  into  th 
dramaashe  leftit,or  infusing  into  his  greatest  playi 
the   personal   passion   that   is  so  evident   yet 
mysterious.     After    Shakespeare  the    dramatists 
except  perhaps  Jonson,  are  such  "  by  professio 
poets  only  in  a  subordinate  sense,"  and  according 
it  is  comparatively  a  simple  thing  to  exhibit  k 
varying  effect  upon  the  composition  of  plays 
the  determining  factors,  the  "  dramatic  taste  of  tfc 
city  "  in  the  earlier  years  tempered  by  the  iofluen 
of  the  court,  and  in  the  last  years  the  comptol 
subserviency  of  the  writer  to  his  audience,  and  thl| 
final  displacement  of  the  poetic  drama  by  prose. 
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THE     EMPEROR     NERO.' 

WE  have  read  this  book  with  mixed  feelings. 
Mr.  Henderson's  laborious  study  has 
marshalled  a  mass  of  evidence  much  of 
finch  is  new  to  the  average  student,  and  he  has 
dooe  a  real  service  by  collecting  and  sifting  it. 
His  historical  sense  is  good,  he  ha&  something  of 
statecraft,  his  knowledge  of  strategy  and  tactics 
is  far  above  that  of  most  historians:  consequently 
be  throws  new  light  on  much  of  Nero's  reign, 
particularly  on  his  Far- eastern  policy  and  its 
vorking.  But  he  lacks  the  dispassionate  fairness 
which  we  look  for  in  a  historian  of  the  6rst  rank — 
which  is  essential,  we  had  written,  but  remembered 
Gibbon.  He  is  too  aggressive  in  his  praise  of 
Nero,  and  too  impatient  with  those  who  think 
hardly  of  him.  Moreover,  his  style  is  a  poor 
tiuDg,  full  of  preciosity  and  affectation,  more  often 
ndiailous  than  elegant.  We  would  have  preferred 
Id  pass  this  over  with  a  hint,  but  Mr.  Henderson 
loot  the  only  Oxford  man  that  affects  this,  and 
Hfear  it  must  be  encouraged  at  that  university. 

Ifr.  Henderson's  lack  of  judgment  is  the  more 
l»  be  regretted  because  there  undoubtedly  is 
I  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  view.  Nero  was 
kman  to  begin  with,  no  doubt,  and  the  common 
Hea  makes  him  a  monster.  We'  should  welcome  a 
historian  who  could  show  how  a  human  being 
vxild  be  led  to  commit  the  crimes  which  un- 
doobtediy  Nero  did  commit.  No  doubt  Agrip- 
|Ba  was  a  provoking  mother,  but  she  was  his 
JMtber,  and  Nero  became  a  parricide.  We  get, 
is  bet,  a  much  rnore  natural  impression  of  a  real 
Rcro  from  examining  a  series  of  his  portraits  (some 
rfwbicb  Mr.  Henderson  reproduces)  than  from  the 

tiption  in  this  book.  Even  if  the  Uffizi  child- 
be  some  one  else,  there  are  enough  of  them 
benable  us  to  trace  the  gradual  corruption  of  a 
Mnous  but  not  ungenerous  nature  to  something 
JSf  horrible.     Towards  the  end,  Mr.  Henderson 

S*  ooostrained  to  admit  more  than  he  likes  about 
.  I  hero;  but  some  of  the  intermediate  stages 
tttind  us  too  much  of  Mr.  Chadband  or  the 
Shepherd.  Nero*s  artistic  and  poetic  gifts,  too,  can 
wly  have  been  considerable.  In  dealing  with 
lAlic  policy,  Mr.  Henderson  is  on  firmer  ground  ; 
Mi  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  Nero  has  been 
Cadged  in  these  respects,  without  giving  him 
cnit  for  the  gilts  of  a  heaven- born  ruler. 
We  are  glad  to  add  that  it  is  Mr.  Henderson 
•lio  convinces  us  of  the  Emperor's  merits :  the 
iKts  he  states  speak  for  themselves,  and  this  is  a 
OQitdbution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  times  which 
*»t  not  be  overlooked.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the 
ckiefvalue  of  Mr.  Henderson's  book.  In  scholarly 
ittliioa,  he  gives  full  references  to  authorities  at 
^  end,  and  his  evidence,  gathered  from  very 
iKuneioos  sources,  will  be  most  useful  to  the  his- 
tttical  student. 


M  A^Si^  "**  Principle  of  the  Kmperor  Nera  "  By  B.  W.  Henderson, 
?!*•»  '•»•  Md  Tutor  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford  xiv.  +  529  pp.  With 
^•■■•••■AAaten  iUnstrations.    (Methuen.)    ios.6d.net. 


We  had  marked  a  number  of  points  on  which 
criticism  would  be  useful,  but  this  journal  is  not  the 
place  for  such  treatment  as  they  demand.  As  Mr. 
Henderson's  fault  lies  generally  in  partisanship, 
a  criticism  of  the  point  of  view  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary here  in  order  to  set  readers  on  their  guard 
and  to  warn  them  that  they  must  use  their 
own  judgment.  Thus  Mr.  Henderson  will  not  be- 
lieve that  Nero  had  any  hand  in  burning  Rome ; 
he  brushes  aside  the  contemporary  belief  as  im- 
possible, and  describes  the  supposed  agents  of  the 
Emperor  who  *'  with  fierce  threats  and  insane  glee 
stayed  their  hand,  hurling  fiery  brands  broadcast, 
now  in  delirious  merriment,  now  greedy  of  further 
sack  and  plunder,  shouting  that  they  had  authority 
for  their  savage  deeds.*'  The  picture  is  obviously 
overdrawn,  painted,  in  fact,  with  the  colours  of 
melodrama.  The  question  is  rather  one  of  history 
than  of  feeling.  Had  Nero  at  that  time  become 
partly  mad  ?  was  he  so  intoxicated  with  power 
that  his  desires  seemed  to  be  the  only  things  in 
the  world  worth  considering  ?  In  view  of  what 
he  actually  did  during  his  life,  it  is  as  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  he  set  Rome  on  fire  as  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  benevolent  and  tender-hearted  father 
of  his  people,  giving  them  corn  at  half  price  be- 
cause they  were  hungry,  and  opening  refuges  for 
the  homeless.  He  may  indeed  have  done  both, 
and  yet  not  be  an  angel  of  light.  The  reader  will 
see  that  Mr.  Henderson's  highly-coloured  style  has 
affected  our  criticism,  and  that  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  such  advocacy.  We  cannot  close,  how- 
ever, without  repeating,  in  order  to  leave  no  mis- 
conception behind,  that  there  is  serious  historical 
research  in  this  book,  and  that  the  reader  who 
neglects  it  because  of  its  exaggerations  will  make 
a  mistake. 


SOME  RECENT  FRENCH  BOOKS  ON 
NATURAL  HISTORY.* 


FOREIGN  text-books  and  foreign  educational 
methods  must  always  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  teacher  who  is  anxious  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.     Especially  salutary,  perhaps,  is  an 
acquaintance   with   the    educational    ideals    of    a 


>  Iluioire  ties  Animaux.     Par  E.  Aubert.     350  pp.      afr.  50c. 

Hisioire  des  Plantes,     Par  E.  Aubert.     336  pp.    a  fr.  50c 

Lts  Phinomltus  tU  la  VU  chez  F Homme.   Par  E.  Aubert.   232  pp  a  fr. 

Hisioire  tie  la  Terrt.  Par  E.  AuberL  PhiKomlnes  actuels^  156  pp., 
ifr.  40c.  ;  Phinomines  anciens^  187  pp,  afr. 

Lerturts  tt  Promenades  Scientifiques.  Par  E.  Aubert.  269  pp. 
I  fr.  60c. 

Hisioire  NaturelU  des  Etrts  Vivanis : 
Tome  I.,  Fascicule  1.     Coursd'Anatomie  et  de  Physiologie animaUs. 

Par  E.  Aubert.    xii.+4i6pp.    4fr. 
Tome  I  ,  Fascicule  II.  Cours  dAnaiomie  et  de  Physiologie  vigiialis. 

Par  E.  Aubert.    xi.+3o8pp.    3fr. 
Tome  II.,  Fascicule  I.     Reprcduction  chez  Us  Animaux  ei  Kmbryo- 

ginie.     Par  E.  Aubert  et  C  Houard.     187  pp.    4fr. 
Tome  II.,   Fascicule  II.     ClassificaiioKs  zoologiques  ei  hoianiques. 

Par  E.  Aubert     829  pp.     7fr. 

Cours  Uimentaire  d  Hygiine,      Par  E.  Aubert  et  A.  Laprestd.      252  pp,. 
X  fr.  40C.    (Pari      E.  Andr^  Fils.) 
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country  differing  widely  in  tradition  and  racial 
temperament  from  our  own.  In  examining  the 
series  of  books  named  below,  the  first  interest 
was  naturally  to  try  to  discover  in  what  respects 
they  reflected  a  Gallic  spirit  and  attitude;  the 
second,  and  greater,  was  to  compare  them  with 
books  of  similar  nature  in  the  English  language — 
hoping  to  find  in  them  some  qualities  which  might 
be  a  help  and  stimulus  in  our  own  work,  and 
perhaps  others  furnishing  some  Httle  occasion  for 
British  self-complacency.  Finally  the  books  were 
to  be  considered  impartially  as  text  -  books  of 
science  qtia  science. 

The  scope  of  the  books  is  avowedly  dictated 
by  official  syllabuses,  and  indicates  courses  of 
study  broadly  corresponding  to  those  laid  down 
by  our  own  Board  of  Education  and  University 
authorities.  The  faculty  of  luminous  expression 
has  often  been  recognised  as  pre-eminently  the 
gift  of  French  writers,  and  it  is  found  to  a  marked 
extent  in  these  books.  Nowhere  have  we  noticed 
any  ambiguity  of  statement,  although  it  is,  as 
Huxley — himself  a  master  of  the  precise  use  of 
words — remarked,  peculiarly  difficult  in  natural 
science  to  make  any  statement  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  Another  very  striking  feature 
is  the  genius — the  word  is  scarcely  too  strong 
—  which  Prof.  Aubert  shows  in  drawing  up 
summaries.  The  admirable  diagrams  {figures 
schemaiisies),  presumably  his  work  also,  display 
the  same  **  scientific  use  of  the  imagination  "  so 
often  mentioned  but  so  rarely  manifested.  Is 
there  not  required  in  the  skilful  summarising  of 
a  mass  of  facts,  in  the  conception  of  an  illuminat- 
ing morphological  diagram,  something  of  the  high 
quality  of  mind  which  goes  to  the  framing  of  a 
natural  law  ?  The  use  of  different  sizes  of  type 
to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  various 
passages  is  somewhat  overdone,  and  has  an 
irritating  effect  on  the  eye. 

The  general  similarity  of  these  courses  of  work 
to  some  of  our  well-known  syllabuses  suggests  that 
nothing  but  good  could  result  from  the  introduction 
of  such  books  into  our  schools.  The  principle  of 
using  foreign  text-books  as  an  indirect  means  of 
familiarising  pupils  with  the  language  has  already 
been  adopted  with  some  success,  but,  we  believe, 
not  to  any  great  extent  in  science  work.  And 
yet  it  is  precisely  in  natural  science  that  such  a 
method  would  have  the  greatest  value;  in  the 
direct  association  of  actual  objects  with  their 
description  that  a  language  becomes  most  vividly 
significant. 

The  volumes  most  likely  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  teacher  are  the  six  first  named.  The 
**  Histoire  des  Animaux  "  deals  in  an  elementary 
manner  with  the  structure,  habits,  life  history, 
&c.,  of  typical  members  of  each  of  the  great  groups 
of  the  animal  kingdom ;  while  the  **  Histoire  des 
Plantes  *'  is  a  companion  volume  on  the  botanical 
side.  Both  books  are  richly  illustrated,  and 
in  all  respects  compare  most  favourably  with 
corresponding  books  in  our  language.  **  Les 
Ph^nom^nes  de  la  Vie  chez  THomme,"  as  an 
elementary    text-book    of    human    physiology,   is 


almost  equally  admirable.     We  note,  by  the  wa 
the    misleading  stateipent — too  common  also 
English  books — that  **  Les  hydrates  de  carbone 
les    graisses    sont    dits   aliments   calorifiques  < 
thermog^nes,    parce    que    leur    combustion   da: 
nos     organes    produit     la    chaleur    n^cessaire 
Taccomplissement    regulier    de   nos     fonctions 
and    no    mention   is   made   of  argon   in   the  L 
(p.    54)    of    gases    comprising    the    atmosphe; 
The  two  volumes  of  the  "  Histoire  de  la  Terre 
form   a   capital   text -book  of  elementary  geolog 
that  on  **  Ph6nomenes  anciens  "  being  especial 
valuable    for    its    clear  statement  of  the  strat 
graphical  and  pal  aeon  tological  side  of  the  subjec 
In   many   respects   this  volume  is  ahead,  in  on 
opinion,   of    any    English    geology    text-book  < 
similar  scope.     **  Lectures  et   Promenades  sciei 
tifiques  "  consists  of  short  **  object  lessons.**     Iti 
good    of    its    kind,    but   presents   no   very  nov« 
features. 

The  four  volumes  of  the  **  Histoire  naturelle  dc 
!&tres  vivants**  are  more  academic  in  charact< 
than  the  foregoing,  and  are  designed  for  media 
students  and  university  students  of  biology  rath< 
than  for  school  use.  The  work  possesses  all  tb 
admirable  qualities  of  the  smaller  books — ^the  thni 
first-named  of  which  are  indeed  largely  abridge 
from  it — and  throughout  its  1,740  pages  there! 
apparent  a  unity  of  plan,  a  masterly  breadth  < 
grasp,  which  is  not  the  least  of  its  many  valuah 
Features.  The  **  Anatomie  et  Physiologie  animales 
seems  to  us  the  least  successful  of  the  four  part 
from  the  disproportionate  attention  given  to  tl: 
human  subject ;  but  this  is  to  a  great  extent  con 
pen  sated  for  by  the  broader  treatment  of  zoolog 
in  the  volume  on  **  Classifications,**  in  which  tl 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  systematical) 
reviewed.  This  volume  alone  might  claim  to  be 
fairly  complete  work  on  biology,  since  more  tha 
2,000  judiciously  selected  genera  are  described  i 
illustration  of  the  characters  of  the  principi 
groups  of  animals  and  plants.  It  was  foun 
necessary  to  treat  of  the  development  of  animal 
in  a  separate  volume,  the  **  Reproduction  i 
Embryog6nie  **  of  the  second  and  enlarged  editifli 
of  which  M.  Houard  is  joint  author  with  M 
Aubert.  In  this  volume  the  essentials  of  colli 
parative  embryology — one  of  the  most  fascinatiQ 
and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult  branches  c 
zoology — are  clearly  described  and  illustrated  b 
valuable  diagrams.  It  must  be  admitted  that  th 
'•  Histoire  naturelle  des  fitres  vivants  **  ranks  hig 
among  modern  treatises  on  biology. 

The  "  Cours  el^mentaire  d'Hygifene  **  differs  ftoi 
familiar  text- books  on  hygiene  chiefly  in  th 
prominence  given  to  the  work  of  bacteria  andt 
the  evil  effects  of  alcohoUsm.  In  the  account  < 
malaria  no  mention  is  made  of  the  researches  < 
Major  Ross;  while  the  horrors  of  drunkenne! 
— which  we  would  by  no  means  belittle — ^ 
described  in  a  style  which  verges  on  bathos.  Oi 
lurid  passage  ends  with  the  plaintive  question 
**Qui  pourrait  ne  pas  s*6mouvoir  de  pareiU< 
infortunes  ?  *'  Certainly  not  the  British  schoolboj 
we  fear  he  would  scoflf. 
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LATIN   AND     GREEK    AS    A     MENTAL 
TRAINING.* 

By  W.  11.  D.  RousB.  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Headmaster  of  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

As  regards  the  importance  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  mental 
tnioiBg,  DoC  tbdr  most  determined  advocates  have  overstated 
lie  cue.    I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  cant  in  saying  this. 
Mjown  interests  lie  largely  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  not  by  am 
■ems  wholly  so.     I  ask  pardon  for  speaking  of  myself,  but  I 
A) not  see  how  we  are  to  get  along  unless  everyone  does  speak 
if  his  own  experience.     I   have  dabbled    in  a    good    man) 
^P"B»»  *nd  find  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  throws 
1 1^  OD  them  at  eveiy  step,  making   the  acquisition  of  facts 
,  the  understanding  of  thought  quicker   and  more  clear, 
I  Ibe  best  modern   kinguage  masters  now  teaching  in  England 
I  bve been  trained  on  the  classics.     As  for  the  average  boy,  if 
I  yoi  bat  set  him  problems  not  beyond  his  powers,  he  not  only 
ttjoji  his  work,  but  his  accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought  can 
I  te«ea  improving  week  by  week.     The  relations  of  subject  and 
I  ikieet,  for  example,  so  obscured  in  our  language,  and  hardly 
llBioin  other  modern  languages,  are  unmistakable  in  Latin 
llriGreek.     I  shall  never  forget  an  unconscious  tribute  paid  by 
rilif  of  no  great  wit,  who  was  a  boarder  in  my  own  house, 
I  li^  after  wrestling  for  an  hour  with  a  piece  of  Latin,  said  with 
I  ikHBphant  smile,  *•  Talk  of  concentration  of  mind  !  Give  me 
lilii  prose  for  that !  if  you  stop  thinking  for  a  second  you're 
[  iitt,*   And    the    more    advanced   student  gets  a  notion   of 
teijr  form  from  Latin  el^iacs  or  a  period  of  Cicero,  which 
Aeitiuiy  of  English,  German,  or  even  French  will  not  give 
>■.  French   prose  has   grace,  but  it   never  approaches  the 
%lilf  of  Latin  ;  to  compare  the  wooden  stilts  of  a  German 
fBiod  to  the  strong  march  of  the  Latin  is  really  absurd  ;  and 
fc  English   books  which   might  help  here,  such  as  Milton's 
M  or  North's,  or  the  magniloquent  Hooker,  are  not  read  at 
.<l(y  the  modern  boy. 
m  I  need  nol  enlarge  on  this ;  no  unprejudiced  mind  will 
'V  it.    Yes,  I  shall  be  told,  but   that   is   no  argument  for 
■fcg  Greek.     But  Greek  has  its  own  virtues  ;  a  grace  and 
•Seiqr  which  are  all  its  own,  unsurpassed  by  any  language  that 
^bowof.     If  we  dispense  with  one,  that  one  should  not  be 
[**•   For  besides,  the  subject-matter  of  Greek  is  infinitely 
interesting  and  stimulating  than  that  of  Latin.     In  Greek 
'•btte  the  beginnings,  always  so  interesting  to  understand  : 
^fctt  epics  and  the  greatest  of  all  time,  the  first  and  greatest 
^fif,  comedy,  philosophy,  and  in  all  essentials  history  also, 
•■«  perfect  elegy  and  epigram  ;   in  short,  the  perfection 
*i  lower  of  all  literature.     Greek  art  and  architecture  were 
'^Mpremely  good.     Moreover,  the  influence  of  both  these 
*1bi  has  been  so  great  on  the  modern  world  that  it  cannot 
"'^ieistood  without  studying  both.     The  fact  remains  that  ' 
*  ■©  of  refinement,  the  scholar,  historian,  and  philosopher, 
rt^  also  the  poet  and  creative  artist,  must  go  to  Greece  and 
••■e.   And  let  no  one  imagine  that  the  essence  of  these  can 
Jpl  from  translations ;  they  can  only  give  the  second  best, 
'"■■sbtions,  in  fact,  are  a  branch  of  English  literature,  not  of 
^  or  Roman. 

_^her  point  which  gives  special  value  to  Latin  and  Greek 
•jAiihip  is  the  limitation  of  the  problems  to  be  mastered. 
^  modem  languages,  with  archaeology  and  antiquities,  new 
^»e  being  continually  discovered,  new  theories  proposed  to 
^J*"®  them.  But  the  domain  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature, 
""^^  wide  enough  for  prolonged  study,  and  difficult  enough 
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to  call  into  play  all  the  literary  powers,  is  limited.  It  is  a 
field  which  has  been  carefully  explored  and  mapped  out ;  its 
problenfis  can  be  clearly  stated,  and  the  conditions  are  constant ; 
new  discoveries  are  few,  and  fall  naturally  into  their  place ; 
hence  the  mind,  while  exercised  to  the  full,  can  set  before  itself 
as  its  goal  a  complete  masteiy  of  the  subjects  which  it  investi- 
gates. I  do  not  say  that  everyone  will  attain  this ;  few,  in- 
deed,  even  approach  it ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  mastery 
is  possible,  and  that  successive  stages  of  complete  mastery  are 
also  possible.  This  feeling  of  accomplishment  gives  a  sense  of 
power  which  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  The  equally  essen- 
tial conviction  of  the  infinity  of  knowledge  and  the  zest  for  con- 
tinued investigations  can  be  fostered,  not  only  by  study  of 
archaeology,  linguistics,  or  some  other  progressive  branch  of 
classical  work,  but  by  the  numberless  other  subjects  of  human 
thought.  Thus  we  see  that  the  classics  not  only  give  examples 
of  perfection  in  literary  forms,  and  are  therefore  in  themselves 
satisfying,  but  form  an  incomparable  foundation  for  other  work 
of  an  intellectual  kind,  except  perhaps  the  abstract  reasonings 
of  mathematics. 

Assuming  now  that  the  classics  are  indispensable  to  a  liberal 
education,  it  being  admitted  that  other  things  are  also  indis- 
pensable which  are  now  omitted,  how  are  we  to  find  time  for 
them  all  ? 

The  answer  is— by  new- model  ling  the  time-table  and  by 
improved  methods. 

(a)  The  former,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  a  necessity,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  arguing  the  matter  at  length.     Even  if  it  should 
prove  that  scholarship  sufifer,  for  the  average  middle-class  school 
that  will  have  to  be  endured  ;  and  to  some  degree  the  schools 
which  at  present  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  ouUide  opinion  will 
have  to  follow  suit.     But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  the 
end  scholarship  will  suffer,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show.     The 
new  time-table,  like  the  German  and  the  American,  will  have 
to  give  room  for  study  of  the  mother  tongue ;  and  as  regards 
foreign  languages,  the  principles  will  be  (i)  not  too  many  at  a 
time,  and  (2)  sufficient  time  allowed  for  learning.     An  experi- 
ment  has  been  tried  in  certain  classical  gymnasia  in  Germany 
whereby  (i)  the  first  foreign  language  was  French,  no  other 
being  learnt  with  it ;  (2)  Latin  begun  next,  and  the  two  ran 
together:    (3)   Greek  considerably   postponed.      At  least  one 
lesson  a  day  must  be  given  to  each  new  language  if  any  progress 
is  to  be  made ;  in  most  public  schools  French  and  German, 
which  are  allowed  two  lessons  a  week,  are  ridiculous,  as  every- 
one knows.     The  details  cannot  be  profitably  discussed  now ; 
but  it  is  found  that  when  boys  thus  begin  with  French,  take 
Latin  at  the  age  of,  say,  twelve,  and  Greek  at,  say,  fourteen, 
by  the  lime  Greek  is  begun  they  are  able  to  drop  some  of  their 
French  and  so  gain  more  time  for  classical  languages. 

(d)  When  we  come  to  methods  I  shall  probably  be  met  with 
scepticism.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  experience  of  centuries  has 
evolved  a  method  as  near  perfection  as  may  be;  that  any 
attempt  to  change  it  will  be  risky,  and  cannot  be  better, 
but  will  probably  be  worse  than  that  we  have.  Well,  I 
can  only  point  to  results.  Boys  who  have  spent  ten  or  twelve 
years  almost  wholly  in  the  study  of  the  classical  tongues,  at  the 
tfnd  are  often  unable  to  write  the  simplest  piece  of  composition 
without  some  grammatical  blunder;  the  best  of  them  are 
unready  and  could  not  compose  a  simple  piece  as  fast  as  their 
ijand  can  write.  They  have  a  great  quantity  of  lore  at  their 
command  if  you  give  them  time;  they  have  gained  much, 
no  doubt,  both  in  taste  and  knowledge  ;  but  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  seen  better  resulu  (with  the  exception  of  verse  composi- 
tion) attained  by  ordinary  men  after  a  three  months'  concentrated 
study  in  Russian,  a  language  hardly  less  elaborate  than  Greek. 
Moreover,  we  have  all  known  people  who  began  classics  late 
and  yet  attained  to  the  highest  distinction  ;  the  late  Mr.  R.  A. 
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Neil  was  one,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  women  students.  I 
have  also  noticed,  amongst  pupils  of  my  own,  especially  in  men 
coming  from  certain  schools  of  great  scholarship-winning  repute, 
a  weakening  of  menial  power  and  a  loss  of  keenness  when  they 
begin  University  life  which  is  less  often  seen  in  boys  coming  up 
from  small  schools,  where  the  training  is  less  exacting,  ami 
never  seen  in  the  late  learner.  My  own  experience— and  again 
I  would  apologise  by  saying  that  we  can  be  most  useful  in 
speaking  of  our  own  expeiience — goes  to  show  that  it  is  a 
distinct  advantage  to  clever  boys  to  l)egin  late,  and  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  those  who  learnt  Russian  goes  to  show  that 
the  average  mind,  when  mature,  and  if  properly  taught,  can 
make  very  rapid  progress.  In  this  latter  case  it  was  the  method 
of  teaching  which  made  the  difference,  and  the  method  was 
based  on  the  spoken  word. 

Why  do  we  so  often  fuigel  that  language  is  a  thing  spoken 
first  and  last,  and  that  writing  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it?  And  what  is  there  to  hinder  our  >peaking  in  I^tin  or 
Greek?  Three  hundred  years  ago,  when  schoolbooks  were 
of  a  kind  that  excites  modern  ridicule,  Latin,  at  least,  was 
habitually  spoken ;  the  old  grammars  were  no  more  than 
a  memoria  Uchnifa  to  help  in  systemati>ing  the  forms  and 
idioms  which  both  teacher  ard  learner  knew  well  in  practice. 
Samuel  Pepys  \i-as  no  scholar,  but  he  spoke  Latin,  and  so 
did  the  Dutch  fashionable  ladies  of  his  day,  as  he  tells  us.  If  I 
have  not  misunderstood  him,  his  servant  boy  could  speak  Latin, 
too ;  at  least,  he  used  to  read  it  aloud  to  his  master.  AH 
throngh  the  golden  age  of  scholarship  Latin  was  spoken,  and  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  not  remaiked  before,  that  the  deca- 
dence of  fine  scholarship  has  followed  not  long  after  the  practical 
extinction  of  spoken  Latin.  The  pioneers  of  Greek  also  spoke 
it;  they  learnt  it  viva  vote  from  Greek  scholars.  It  is  also  apt 
to  be  forgotten  that  Greek  was  actually  the  ordinary  medium  of 
intercourse  between  Plato  and  Socrates,  Xenophon  and  his 
soldiers.  Greek  and  Latin  can  be  spoken,  then  :  if  so,  why  not 
use  oral  methods  in  teaching  ?  That  is  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  modern  method  of  teaching  modern  languages,  it  was  the 
method  of  Erasmus  and  of  Bukby ;  and  we  have  done  foolishly 
in  dropping  it. 

I  am  not  here  to  propound  a  ready-made  system  of  language 
teaching.  I  have  made  modest  experiments  with  boys  of  all 
ages  for  fifteen  years,  and  during  the  last  two  years  have  been, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Jones, 
trying  to  arrange  a  practical  and  comprehensive  scheme  for 
a  schooL  But  I  am  still  in  the  stage  of  experiment,  and  it 
must  be  years  before  results  begin  to  be  appreciable.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  a  very  short  experience  convinced  me  that  a 
large  amount  of  knowledge  can  be  conveyed  by  this  method, 
whilst  in  quickness  and  readiness  the  results  are  surprising. 
Boys  of  eleven  or  twelve,  in  their  second  year  of  Latin,  are 
found  to  have  mastered  the  Or  alio  ObUqua  so  as  to  produce 
a  set  of  exercises  almost  wholly  correct,  a  thing  which  I  never 
saw  in  all  my  previous  experience.  They  are  also  able  to 
express  simple  thoughts  with  fair  coherency  in  question  and 
answer.  Let  me  guard  against  a  misconception,  however. 
Oral  work  is  only  one  of  several  methods  ;  reading  and  writing 
are  as  indispensable  as  ever,  but  the  writing  is  made  secondary, 
and  that  is  as  a  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  speaking. 
When  these  boys  move  on  to  the  higher  forms  they  will  of 
course  need  more  writing  and  less  speaking  ;  but  the  quickness 
of  mind  remains.  And  here  let  me  quote  a  dictum  from  the 
"American  Business  Alan's  Letters  to  his  Son":  **  Does  a 
college  education' pay  ?  You  bet  it  does.  Anything  which 
makes  you  worry  out  the  answer  to  a  question  while  the  other 
fellow  is  nibl>ling  the  end  of  his  pencil  pays.'*  If  the  oral 
method  makes  the  mind  quick,  it  must  be  a  valuable  help 
m  praciicai  life. 


THE  SUPERSESSION  OF  COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS.* 

Thb  new  method  of  selection  of  boys  for  entry  at  Osbor^ 
College  as  Naval  Cadets  sanctioned  by  the  Earl  of  Selbon^, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  of  especial  interest  to  scboQ 
masters.  The  following  extracts  from  Government  pap^ 
dealing  with  the  procedure  adopted  and  its  results  will  peo* 
of  value  in  demonstrating  that  alternatives  to  competiiu^ 
examination  can  be  found. 

In  a  prefatory  memorandum  Prof.  Ewing,  F.R.S.,  the  Di- 
rector of  Naval  Education,  explains  that,  as  an  aid  in  selecting 
boys  for  entry  to  the  college  at  Osborne,  the  First  Lovd  ap> 
pointed  a  small  committee  to  see  the  candidates  individnal^ 
and  to  put  them  through  a  very  informal  examination  or  inspee- 
tion.  This  committee  classified  the  boys  according  to  its  m* 
pression  of  their  brightness  and  general  suitabili  y,  and  repnrtrf 
the  classification  to  the  First  Lird,  who  then  proceeded  to nnki 
his  nominations.  The  nominated  candidates  were  next  e» 
amined  medically,  and  were  finally  subjected  to  a  written  c» 
amination  on  school  subjects,  conducted  by  the  Oxford  ufl 
Cambridge  Schoiils  Examination  Board.  This  written  exaai 
nation  was  designed  to  be  purely  qualifying  and  not  competiiiit 
its  object  l)eing  to  test  whether  the  nominated  candidates  CSK 
up  to  a  reasonable  standard  in  the  ordinary  school  work  taka 
by  boys  of  their  age. 

To  aid  the  Interview  Committee  in  the  work  of  classi^ 
candidates  the  following  particulars  were  furnished  to  it  :— 

(i)  Information  supplied  by  the  parents  when  applying  fi 
nomination. 

(2)  Medical  history  sheet  signed  by  the  parent  and  by  tl 
family  doctor. 

(3)  Schoolmaster's  reports.  These  were  confidential  answe 
to  questions  relating  to  the  boy's  ability,  predilections,  ai 
conduct  at  school. 

This  general  procedure  has  been  followed  on  the  two  oocsski 
when  entries  have  as  yet  taken  place,  and  the  results  were: 
satisfactory  that  it  will  be  continued. 

The  first  committee  met  in  June,  1 903,  and  sat  for  ele« 
days,  seeing  279  candidates.  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher,  Seooi 
Naval  Lord,  presided,  and  ihe  other  members  were  :  Mr.  C  1 
Ashford,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  OsboM 
Commander  E.  Hyde  Parker,  R.N.,  of  the  **  Bntannia,'*  ai 
Mr.  V.  W.  Baddeley,  one  of  the  tirst  Lord's  private  secielifia 
The  second  committee  met  in  November,  1903,  and  sat  fordyi 
days,  seeing  151  candidates.  It  consisted  of  Rear-Adolp 
Durnford,  Junior  Naval  Lord,  as  President;  Dr.  JflM 
Gow,  Headmaster  of  Westminster  School;  Captain  Trevyi^ 
Napier,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  Baddeley. 

With  few  exceptions  the  nuihinated  boys  passed  the  qsil 
fying  examination.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  nature  tl 
intention  of  this  examination  are  occasionally  misunderston 
and  that  some  parents  make  the  niii»take  of  supposing  that  tl 
services  of  a  *'  crammer  "  are  neces^ry  or  desirable.  It  can* 
be  too  plainly  intimated  to  the  parents  of  boys  who  are  pv 
sented  under  the  new  scheme  that  the  Admiralty  do  not  «*i 
candidates  who  have  been  specially  prepared  to  pass  an  exi* 
nation.  They  want  b->ys  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  natal 
mental  and  physical  development  under  the  usual  conditions 
a  goi>d  preparatory  school.  To  take  away  the  boy  from  0 
a  school  and  subject  him  to  special  tuition  is  a  course  to 


1  *'  New  Scheme  of  Naval  Training.  SdectJon  of  Candidates  for  Vo 
nation  as  Naval  Cadci».  Kcporis  cf  Members  of  tbe  loitwiev  O 
milties."  (Kyte  &  ypitiibwcodej.  [Cd.  196a.]  i|d.  "New  Scbc** 
kniry  t  f  Na\al  Cad«:ts  v^bo  are  Candidates  for  CommiasiofA  as  EmoK 
and  Kngineer  Ufficcrs  of  ihe  Navy  and  Officers  of  Uie  Royal  Marines." 
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cnphiticallj  deprecated.  Up  to  the  time  of  entry  at  Osborne, 
it  H  00  evety  ground  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  dislinc- 
tioiibetveeo  the  school  work  of  the  Navy  pandidaie  and  that  of 
tbe  boy  who  means  to  go  on  to  a  public  school. 

The  Boud  of  Admiralty  has  decided  that  in  July,  1904,  the 
qnli^uig  ezaminatiun  will  be  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

fi)  English  (including  writing  from  dictation,  simple  compo- 
ilini  Hid  reproduction  of  the  gist  of  a  short  passage  twice  read 
aloal  to  the  candidates.) 

|i)  History  and  geography,  with  special  reference  to  the 
ft&h  Empire. 

(3)  Arithmetic  and  algebra  (to  simple  equations.)  N.6. — 
IWo-thiids  of  this  paper  will  be  in  arithmetic. 

(1)  Geometry  (to  include  the  subject-matter  of  Euclid, 
M  L,  or  its  equivalent,  with  simple  mensuration.  The  use 
if  inrtraments  is  allowed.) 

(5)  French  or  German  with  an  oral  examination,  to  which 
i^Mtaoce  will  be  attached. 

(^  Utin  (easy   passages    for    translation   from    Latin    into 
blJUand  from  English  into  Lattn,  and  simple  grammatical 
) 

The  only  option  retained  is  that  between  German  and  French. 

^lA  boy  will  take  all  six  papers,  but  it  is  not  required  that 

reach  any  specific  standard  in  each. 

the  report  of  the  President  of  the  First  Committee  we 

IMetke following  remarks: — The  following  system  of  inquiry 

■iidopCed.     Careful  means  having  been  adopted  to  prevent 

i^ponbility  of  communication  l>etween  the  candidates  ;  each 

4  them  appeared  separately  before  the  committee  with  a  short 

statement  (for  which  he  was  allowed  about  ten  minutes) 

1  popular  subject:      Alternative  subjects  were  offered  in 

Be.    This  tested  the  handwriting,  spelling,  and  general 

of  the  candidate  and  his  power  of  expressing  himself 

As  an  instance,  one  little  boy  of  1 1}  years  of  age  was 

to  state  what  he  thought  were  the  chief  duties  of  a  naval 

lie  replied  : — *'  First,  to  serve  his  king  and  country. 

to  be  the  last  person   to  leave  his  ship,  if  wrecked. 

to  obey  his  superior  officer." 

The  abjects  for  the  written  statement  were  frequently  changed 

'^**ibiys  twice  a  day  and  sometimes  ofiener— and  it  is  considered 

L^bie  been  impossible  under  the  procedure  adopted  for  the 

to  have  had  any  inkling  of  the  subject  of  the  written 

or  of   the  examiners'   questions.      The    examiners 

ttdiin  turn  (and  not  always  in  the  same  order),  invited 

ifMdMatc  to  show  his  general  knowledge  and  intelligence  by 

*lM(tyof  simple  questions  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 

Tb  committee  were  greatly  assisted  in  framing  their  judg- 

^Uto  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the  Navy  by  the 

^bl  history  sheet  and  the  schoolmasters'  replies  to  specific 

MiBi  put  to  them  respecting  each  candidate. 

Tke»mmittee,  having  deliberated  on  each  candidate's  quali- 

''4bi(on  his  leaving  the  examination  room),  placed  him  in 

••rf three  categories — a.  Fit.    /3.  Doubtful,  though  promising. 

^Oiadtable.      Each  of  these  classes  were  subdivided  into 

^(«-t-,a,  a—  ,  &c),  as  it  was  found  easy  to  classify  the  boys 

^doiely  as  this.    The  taking  of  the  votes  of  the  members  of 

^^■■ittce,  as  well  as  the  order  of   their  interview  with  the 

^Wiftilt,  varied  with  each   candidate.     It   is  interesting  to 

^  that  there  was  very  seldom    a    divergence  of    opinion 

*  the  danification  of  the  candidate— more  especially  as  re- 

The  ooDmittee  having  interviewed  all  the  279  candidates 
*^  pRieiiled  themselves,  expressed  their  unanimous  and 
^  M^td  opinion  that  the  First  Lord  could  not  have 
^'^^  t  mote  aatisfactory  or  more  efficacious  scheme  of  sifting 
wc  Canutes,  because  it  involved  such  an  inquiry  into  all  the 


poinu  of  fitness  for  the  Navy  as  no  form  of  the  stereotyped 
competitive  examination  admits  of. 

Commander  Myde  Parker  remarks :  I  have  not  found  much 
difficulty  in  classing  the  boys,  except  some  of  the  youngest,  as 
to  whom  I  have  had  some  hesitation  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  determining  correctly  how  much  difference  in  general  know- 
ledge should  fairly  be  allowed  for  any  given  difference  of  age. 
This  must  always  be  a  difficulty,  and  for  this  reason  I  consider 
that  adso/u/e/y  correct  comparisons  between  boy  and  boy  can 
only  be  obtained  amongst  boys  of  nearly  equal  age.  At  the 
low  age  of  iij  to  12},  a  small  difference  of  age  makes  a  Very 
great  difference  in  knowledge  and  self-possession.  At  this 
period  the  formation  of  ideas,  the  faculty  of  deducing  definite 
conclusions  from  known  facts,  the  powers  of  description,  classi- 
fication, and  composition,  together  with  much  else  of  the  mind's 
educational  expansion,  are  advancing  at  high  speed,  and  conse- 
quently a  few  months  make  a  great  difference.  Such  diFBcuIties 
as  I  have  found  have  been  in  this  difference  of  age,  and  I  think, 
therefore,  a  narrowing  of  the  limits  would  help  future  com- 
mittees, though  other  reasons  for  broader  limits  may  have 
greater  importance.  I  do  not  think  shyness  or  nervousness  has 
handicapped  the  boys  much  ;  peihaps  in  a  few  cases  it  has  a 
little,  but  I  think  we  have  quickly  been  able  to  put  the  boys 
at  their  ease.  What  may  have  appeared  rather  ridiculous 
questions  were  put  with  this  in  view,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  laugh,  which  often  was  all  that  was  required.  I  think  the 
method  of  examination  has  been  a  very  fair  one  to  the  boys, 
and  in  the  few  cases  where  an  examiner  has  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  a  candidate,  and  might  therefore  be  biased,  he  has 
lefrained  from  an  expression  of  opinion  in  the  final  assessment 
of  merit.  I  consider  this  method  preferable  to  open  or  even 
limited  competition.  With  competition  cramming  to  an  extent 
dangerous  to  the  brain  and  physique  becomes  inevitable,  and 
would  probably  be  exercised  at  as  early  an  age  as  eight  or  nine, 
carrying  with  it  far-reaching  evils. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Ashford  reports :  The  school  reports  were  unex- 
pectedly valuable.  The  majority  of  masters  seemed  to  have 
been  actuated  merely  by  the  desire  of  helping  the  First  Lord  to 
make  a  good  selection— not  to  get  in  their  own  bf)y.  I  do  not 
think  that  masters  have  lost  by  frankness,  as  their  reports,  when 
favourable,  carried  greater  weight  from  their  known  truthful- 
ness ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  committee  were  very  greatly 
helped  by  this  private  information  on  points  which  would  not 
appear  in  an  interview  or  qualifying  examination. 

The  medical  reports  were  of  great  use  in  some  cases  where 
the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  throw  out  the  candidate  on 
the  medical  examination,  but  where  some  inherited  or  other 
weakness  would  militate  to  some  extent  against  his  usefulness  ; 
this  could  then  receive  weight  in  allotting  him  a  class. 

I  have  formed  the  opinion  very  strongly  that  an  interview  is 
perfectly  fair  in  the  case  of  the  older  boys,  say,  those  from  I2:| 
to  1 2 J,  but  that  a  decision  was  much  more  difficult  in  the  case 
of  the  younger  boys  from  11 J  to  12}.  This  is  caused  partly  by 
the  lack  of  subjects  of  interest  on  which  to  reach  them,  but 
chiefly  by  their  irregularity  of  development,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly more  marked  at  the  younger  age. 

From  reports  by  the  members  of  the  second  committee  the 
following  extracts  serve  to  show  the  general  belief  in  the  new 
method.  Capt.  Napier  says  :  The  system  I  consider  good,  and 
achieves  the  object  aimed  at.  This  system  is  not  infallible,  but 
having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  Naval  Officers,  it  seems 
more  likely  to  be  successful  than  any  other.  My  impression  is 
that  the  boys'  scholarly  attainments  should  be  such  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  they  will  be  able  to  pass  the  qualifyii  g  exami- 
nation— and  that  the  qualifying  standaid  should  be  such  that  any 
ordinary  boy  with  decent  education  could  satisfy  it —and  pri- 
marily  it  should  be  such  that  no  special  education  or  "  Navy 
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CImss  "  system  should  be  necessary.  Latin,  being  now  a  volun- 
tary subject,  has  in  some  cases  been  discontinued  by  boys  when 
it  was  decided  they  were  to  try  for  the  Navy.  If  this  is  done, 
and  the  boy  does  not  after  all  receive  a  nomination,  it  is  up- 
setting to  his  education  in  general.  Latin  should  be  com- 
pulsory. 

I  gather  from  outside  information  that  there  appears  to  be  an 
idea  amongst  the  parents  of  the  most  desirable  class  of  boys 
that  the  chances  of  their  boys  succeeding  in  getting  a  nomi- 
nation are  small,  and  they  therefore  hesitate  —  often  on  the 
schoolmaster's  advice — to  prepare  their  boys  for  the  Navy.  But 
no  special  preparation  should  be  necessary. 

Dr.  Gow  reports  that :  In  conducting  my  own  inquiries  I  had 
in  my  mind  a  normal  standard  of  attainment  for  a  boy  of  about 
12^  years  attending  a  good  preparatory  school,  and  I  tried  to 
ascertain  whether  the  school  work  of  each  candidate  was  of  this 
standard  or  above  or  below  it,  and  whether  he  was  doing  his 
work  intelligently  and  to  good  purpose.  Regard  was  paid,  of 
course,  to  his  actual  age  and  also  to  his  avowed  predilections, 
and  I  allowed  a  defect  in  one  subject  to  be  counterbalanced 
by  superior  merit  in  another.  It  may  be  of  service  on  a  future 
occasion  if  I  state  what  my  standard  was  in  each  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  instruction.  In  Latin  I  expected  a  boy  of  12J  to  be 
reading  Oesar,  and  to  be  able  to  translate  into  Latin  short  com- 
pound sentences  of  every  type.  In  French  I  expected  some 
easy  French  story  and  short  compound  sentences  involving  the 
commoner  irregular  verbs.  In  algebra  I  expected  problems 
leading  to  simple  equations.  In  geometry  I  expected  Euclid  I. 
(1-32),  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  modern  substitute  for 
Euclid.  I  did  not  ask  questions  in  arithmetic  or  geography  or 
history,  except  where  boys  expressed  a  preference  for  these 
subjects  and  were  not  good  at  the  others. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  examination,  it  never  grew 
tedious  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  and 
just  method  of  selection.  The  great  merit  lies  in  this,  that, 
the  examiners  being  all  present  together,  each  of  them  not  only 
applies  his  own  tests  but  watches  those  of  his  colleagues.  Thus 
every  boy  was  carefully  considered  from  many  points  of  view 
and  was  judged  on  his  merits  as  a  whole.  A  board  of  three  or 
four  men,  of  different  antecedents  and  almost  strangers  to  one 
another,  constitutes  a  kind  of  publicity  in  which  deliberate 
injustice  is  impossible. 

I  will  conclude  with  such  criticisms  of  the  examination  as  my 
experience  of  it  and  of  boys  in  general  suggests.  About  ten 
candidates  only  did  not  offer  Latin,  but  these  did  not  show  any 
superiority  in  the  subjects  which  they  had  substituted  for  Latin. 
There  is,  therefore,  strong  reason  for  believing  that  they  dropped 
Latin  because  they  were  boys  of  inferior  ability.  As  there  is  no 
lack  of  candidates,  I  suggest  that  Latin  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, and  I  also  suggest  that  Greek  should  be  allowed  as 
an  option  in  the  qualifying  examination.  Secondly,  I  think 
that  boys  should  not  be  presented  for  examination  earlier 
than  is  necessary,  unless  their  schoolmasters  vouch  that  they 
are  of  superior  ability.  Six  months*  work  and  growth  make 
great  difference  to  a  boy  of  12,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  submit 
him  to  tests  which  may  be  properly  applied  to  a  boy  of  12^. 
Also,  the  less  a  boy  knows  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  apply 
to  him  any  satisfactory  tests  at  all.  The  examiners  felt  this 
difficulty  keenly,  and  put  back  many  of  the  younger  boys  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  unable  as  yet  to  do  justice  to  them. 
Thirdly,  I  suggest  that,  after  the  first  morning  of  the  examina* 
tion,  the  examiners  should  consult  together  and  criticise  one 
another's  questions.  In  the  last  examination  we  were  quickly 
en  rapport  with  one  another,  but  it  might  not  always  be  so.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  examination  selected  a  great  number 
of  hearty,  vigorous,  clever  boys,  whom  any  school  would  be 
/>roud  to  possess. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  th^n 
been  a  greater  demand  upon  the  intellectual  powers  than  there 
is  to-day.     Keen    competition    and    rivalry    characterise   the 
existing  relations  between    communities    and    nations.     VxtL 
Huxley  some  years  ago  pointed  out,  with  regard  to  our  iodos- 
tries,  that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  new  struggle  for  tab-  ■' 
tence  ;  and  more  recently  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  in  his  additB  j 
to  the  British  Association  last  year,  goes  further,  and  declaiei  ^ 
that  the  scientific  spirit,  the  brain  power,  must  not  be  limited  ti»: 
the  workshop  when  other  nations  utilise  it  in  all  branches  o|: 
their  administration,  and  he  declared  that  universities  and  othw 
teaching  centres   are  as  important  as  battleships  and  \Ag  bilH 
talions,  and  are,   in   fact,   essential   parts  of  a  modern  Stat^ 
machinerv.— The  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Battersea   Polfw 
technic. 


We  believe  that  the  State  owes  every  boy  and  every  girl  boa 
within  its  jurisdiction  an  education  at  the  State's  expense  up  ti 
the  point  where  they  can  earn  their  own  living.     We  beUefi| 
that  the  money  spent  in  the  education  of  the  children  is 
money  that  is  best  spent  anywhere.     Just  think  of  it ;  we  1 
fifteen  millions  of  them  at  school  over  there — fifteen  mtlli 
and  these  boys  and  girls  are  the  coming  men  and  women  j 
whose  hands  the  destiny  of  our  Republic  in  the  future  will  I 
As  our  Government  is  constituted,  it  is  a  natural  necessity  I 
every  boy  should  receive  an  education  up  to  the  point  I 
stated  ;  our  liberal  institutions  could  be  safe  on  no  other  I 
than  that.     Well,  so  it  is  that  we  are  very  enthusiastic  upon  I 
subject  of  education.     We  are  very  inquisitive  upon  the  sal^ 
of  education.     You  have  heard  of  the  Yankees  (have  you  noti 
always  asking  questions  ;  and  we  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  opcal 
see  what  is  going  on  in  every  other  country  on  the  face  offl 
earth  in  the  matter  of  education  ;  and  no  new  ideas  escape  I 
whether  they  emanate  from  England,  or  Germany,  or  Fn 
or  any   other   nation. — The   Hon.  J.  H.  Choate,  An 
Ambassador,  at  presentation  of  certificates  to  county  scholars  \ 
the  London  County  Council. 

When  you  think  ot   the  great  discoveries  of  Faradigr 
England  and  of  Henry   in   America,  and    the   succession 
workers  from  their  time  to  the  present  day  who  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge,  you  cannot  help  being  struck 
enormous  progress  which  science  has  made  within  a 
tively  short  period  ;  and,  perhaps,  that  progress  has  been 
more  remarkable  and  striking  at  the  beginning  of  the  t 
century  than  during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  these  discoveries  were  for  the  moment  in  the  realm  off 
science,  presenting  no   prospect  of  practical  application; 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  scientific  investigator  who  only 
for  an   immediate   practical   application   of  the  results  of 
labours?    The  electrical   discoveries  of  Faraday  and 
would  never  have  been  made  if  those  great  men  had 
themselves  with  asking  Cut  bono  Y  who  will  benefit  by 
The  every-day  workman  would  be  all  the  happier  for  ki 
something  of  the  laws  of  nature  developed  in  the  work  bi] 
called  upon  to  perform.     The  habit  of  mind  of  thinking 
fically,  and  bringing  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  on  the 
work  of  life,  not  only  contributes  to  the  work  being  well 
but  also  to  the  richness  and  mental  wealth  of  the  work. — Ld 
Kelvin  at  the  Northampton  Institute. 


Five  hundred  years  ago  the  Oxford  students  lived  in  I 
but  William  of  Durham  and  Walter  de  Merton  were  foUowedl 
many  other  wise  founders  of  halls  and  colleges,  and 
Oxford  colleges  are  far  more  important  in  education  *Kafi  ijgi 
university.     And  that  culture  of  which  all  Oxford  menaittti 
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proad,  1  culture  which  has  dbtinguished  Oxford  for  centuries,  is 
M  due  to  ooiversity  teaching,  is  not  due  to  any  kind  of  forced 
tnioiof,  but  it  b  due  to  the  companionship  of  students  following 
firioQS  couises  of  study,  with  that  intimacy  of  life  which  enables 
fxag  men  to  make  close  friendships  which  may  last  till  they  die, 
to  tike  fire  each  with  the  others  through  noble  ideals;  to  that 
oDc^  life  which  enables  youths  to  see  great  scholars  every  day, 
to  sec  men  worthy  of  worship  knowing  that  they  also  are 
ttdeots.  Only  for  this,  there  would  almost  be  no  education 
fpm  at  Oxford,  for  of  university  professors  and  lecture-rooms 
ad  laboratories,  of  any  kind  of  university  life,  there  is  not  much 
bbefoond  there.  Oxford  is,  however,  making  headway,  and 
my  yet  overtake  London  in  her  university  teaching ;  she  is 
miag  also  to  see  perhaps  more  clearly  than  London  that  it 
itbiDQgb  research,  not  post-graduate  research  merely,  but  the 
micb  of  every  student  from  the  beginning,  that  true  progress 
idf.—Prof.  John  Prrry,  F.R.S.,  at  the  twentieth  anni- 
wary  of  the  opening  of  College  Hall,  London. 


It  is  a  special  characteristic  of  London  that  it  always  remains 
■aaexplored  and  unknowii  territory,  even  to  its  oldest  inhabi- 
Half  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  London  go 
from  sheer  ignorance  of  Londoners  as  to  what  is  open  to 
This  is  especially  true  of  education.  Neither  parents 
ients — not  even  the  schoolmasters  themselves — have  any 
idea  of  what  schools  and  colleges,  institutes  and  classes 
exist ;  what  are  their  relative  advantages  ;  what  subjects 
^iK^t,  at  what  hours,  and  at  what  fees  ;  what  scholarships 
^cftred  and  where  the  proper  preparation  for  each  occupation 
m  be  obUdned.  In  addition  to  the  Monthly  Gazette  of  the 
feheitioD  Committee,  we  sadly  need  an  A.  B.C.  Guide  to  all 
|Mie  education  in  London — a  comprehensive  plain  handbook, 
inpued  from  the  standpoint  of  the  would-be  student  or  his 
Mas,  rather  than  from  that  of  particular  governing  bodies. 
hhan  "Educational  A. B.C., "if  published  annually  by  the 
Qmd^  Council  at  a  nominal  price,  would  do  much  to  open  up 
npoctmiities  at  present  only  partially  used.  The  unification  of 
indon's  education  is  the  psychological  moment  for  this  new 
kpvtore.  The  modem  municipality  can  no  more  dispense 
■^advertising  than  can  the  soap  man. — Fabian  Tract,  No.  1 1 7. 
^  London  Education  Act,  1903 :  How  to  make  the  best 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

1^  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
^  to  every  one.  To  those  who,  in  addition  to  the  practical 
Mof  the  contest,  regard  it  from  the  world-historical  point 
*^,it  suggests  many  thoughts.  And  Brst,  we  are  reminded 
^%ISi>I]sh  and  other  '*  Eastern  "  questions  of  the  eighteenth 
%  Then,  Russia  wishing  to  push  westward  found  three 
IQQ  her  boundary — Poland,  Sweden  and  Turkey.  Sweden 
^berself  by  a  monarchical  revolution  from  impending  ruin, 
*iE?cd  to  win  Norway,  though  to  lose  Finland  to  Russia. 
^^nik  fiuled  to  save  herself  and  perished  in  three  partitions, 
^{Riterpart  going  to  Russia.  Turkey  has  lived  on,  diminished 
*itti  owing  to  the  jealou&ies  of  the  Christian  Poweis.  Is  there 
^  parallel  between  Poland,  Sweden,  Turkey  and  Korea, 
M>iB>  China  ?  Sweden  was  Russia's  enemy,  but  did  not  inter- 
**"•«  to  aive  Poland.  Japan  seems  now  to  be  doing  for  Korea 
*b«  might  have  been  done  for  Poland  by  Austria  and  Prussia 
« they  bad  not  been  so  jealous  one  of  another. 

'Thi  vir  ||,  int^^eitiiig,  secondly,  as  a  curious  illustration  of 
^  KlatioiiB  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.     Quite  apart 


from  the  question  of  contraband  at  sea,  what  is  the  position 
respectively  of  Korea  and  China  ?  Korea  is  neutral,  and  Japan 
has  guaranteed  her  independence  by  a  new  treaty.  Yet  both 
belligerents  use  her  territory,  and  battles  will  probably  be  fought 
on  the  boundary  between  Korea  and  Manchuria.  What,  again, 
is  Manchuria  ?  Legally  an  integral  part  of  China,  which  is 
neutral.  Yet  while  both  belligerents  regard  China  as  neutral, 
Manchuria  and  the  occupation  thereof  is  the  casus  belliy  and  both 
Japan  and  Russia  have  troops  there.  Turkey  declared  war  on 
Russia  in  1770  because  of  Russia's  treatment  of  Poland,  the 
occasion  being  the  burning  of  a  Turkish  village  just  across  the 
frontier.  How  far  towards  Pekin  may  Russian  or  Japanese 
troops  not  go  to  avoid  a  breach  of  Chinese  neutrality  ?  And 
would  Chinese  intervention  lead  to  a  partition,  as  Turkish  inter- 
vention did  in  1772  ? 

How  does  Russia  regard  the  war  ?  There  has  been  talk  of 
Russian  retreat  inland,  drawing  the  Japanse  after  them  until 
they  should  be  overwhelmed  as  Napoleon  was  in  1811-12. 
Again,  we  have  heard  that  Russia  is  so  big  that  the  war  is  not 
really  an  important  matter  for  her.  And,  indeed,  if  we  remember 
the  fate  of  all  attempts  to  check  the  advance  of  Russia  towards 
the  sea,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  point  of  view. 
The  European  powers  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  hinder 
her  reaching  and  largely  controlling  the  Baltic ;  the  Crimean 
War  failed  to  close  the  Black  Sea  to  her  fleets.  Persia  is 
gradually  coming  under  her  commercial  supremacy.  Will 
Japan  finally  hinder  her  attaining  an  ice-free  port  in  the  Pacific  ? 
We  have  been  learning  from  Sir  W.  Hunter's  fragment  of  Indian 
history  that,  from  the  Great  Mogul's  point  of  view,  our  desperate 
struggles  to  establish  trade  in  Bengal  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  of  the  very  slightest  importance.  These  local  '* riots" 
were  scarcely  worth  recording  in  the  annals  of  the  Mohammedan 
Indian  Empire.  Is  it  the  same  now  for  Russia  and  her  opponent 
Japan? 

But  we  remember  that  the  power  of  the  Mogul  was  even 
then,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  beginning  of 
its  decline.  Before  fifty  years  had  passed  it  was  evidently  help- 
less. And  this  reminds  us,  if  reminder  were  necessary,  that  it 
is  still  doubtful  if  Russia  is  not  big  rather  than  great.  She  has 
grown  enormously  during  the  last  century,  but  so  too  have  the 
signs  of  internal  discontent.  She  cannot  save  her  vast  popula- 
tions from  the  effects  of  occasional  famine.  She  alternates 
between  policies  of  repression  and  of  reform.  And  some  of  the 
umstoos  are  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  Imperial 
distress  to  push  their  claims  to  be  consulted  more  than  formerly. 
Which  way  is  the  internal  development  of  Russia  tending  ?  To 
a  really  national  government  or  to  disruption  ?  We  remember 
that  it  was  to  the  French  wars  of  our  own  mediaeval  monarchs 
that  England  partly  owes  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  then  England  is  a  small  country,  and  consequently  we  have 
advanced  so  far  that  our  Foreign  Secretary  welcomes  popular 
demonstrations  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  for 
action,  say,  in  Macedonia. 


The  governing  body  of  the  South  Western  Polytechnic, 
Chelsea,  has  unanimously  appointed  Mr.  Sydney  Skinner,  M.A., 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  position  of  principal  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Herbert  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  who  b  retiring. 
Since  1888  Mr.  Skinner  has  been  attached  to  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge,  and  also  has  acted 
as  director  of  natural  science  studies  at  Clare  College.  He  is  a 
secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  organising  local  secretaries  in  connection 
with  the  British  Association  visit  to  Cambridge,  1904.  Mr. 
Skinner  will  take  up  his  duties  at  the  Polytechnic  about  the 
beginning  of  May  next. 
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ITEMS  OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

Ih  view  of  the  importance  of  the  scholarship  question  to  local 
educatioD  authorities  who  are  now  attempting,  in  accordance 
with  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  to  co-ordinate  education  in 
their  various  arras,  the  articles  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
present  issue  should  be  of  particular  value  and  interest.  We 
have  been  able  10  secure  the  co-operation  of  practical  school- 
masters of  expeiience,  who  are  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
authority,  and  the  question  of  scholarships  is  considered  by  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  requirements  of  various  types  of 
schools — from  the  elementaiy  school  to  the  university  college. 
Thb  demand  upon  our  space  has  necessitated  the  postponement 
of  several  important  articles  we  had  hoped  to  publish  this 
■lODth,  including  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  tiaining  of 
teachers  for  London  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Adamson,  a  description  of 
the  courses  for  the  training  of  second ary-school  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Birmi-ngham,  and  an  account  of  the  National 
Society  of  French  Teachers  in  England. 

A  MEMORIAL  to  the  Board  of  Education,  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  influential  educationists  and  men  uf  science,  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  omission  of  educational  experts 
in  the  constituiion  of  the  new  Education  Committee  for  London, 
sanctioned  by  the  London  County  Council,  as  was  described  in 
oor  issue  of  last  month.  The  memorial  pointed  out  that  there  were 
*'  certain  defects  in  the  scheme  which  must  seriously  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  commit  tee  in  its  work  of  co-ordinating  and 
developing  all  varieties  of  education  in  London."  After  detail- 
ing the  work,  the  new  committee  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with, 
the  memorial  urged  that  under  the  propojed  scheme  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  Council  would  have  at  iis  disposal  any  sufficient 
number  of  persons  of  expeiience  in  education  and  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  London.  The 
Board  of  Education  was  theiefore  a&ked  to  consider  *'the 
desirability  of  amending  the  scheme  so  that  the  Educa.ion  Com- 
mittee may  include  per^ons  who  would  be  universally  recognised 
as  authorities  on  the  needs  of  the  University,  the  technical 
iitttilutes,  and  the  elementaiy  and  secondary  schools."  The 
Timus^  JcUl  Mall  Gazelle,  and  other  leading  papers  gave 
their  support  to  the  memorial,  but  the  Progressive  members  of 
the  Council  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  as  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Their  view 
is  that,  if  the  Council  is  to  be  respon^ible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  education  in  London,  its  action  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  outkide  influence. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  approved  the  draft  scheme  for 
an  Education  Committee  submitted  by  the  London  County 
Council  on  January  27ih  last.  The  letter  from  the  Board  of 
Education  states :  **  in  expressing  their  approval  the  Board 
must  not  be  understood  to  accede  without  regret  to  the  desire  of 
your  Council  to  limit  the  Committee  so  closely  to  members  of 
their  own  body.  But  the  Board  recognise  that  the  conditions 
of  London  are  essentially  difleient  from  those  of  other  local 
authorities;  while  the  la&k  which  the  London  Education  Act 
has  imposed  upon  the  London  County  Council  involves  duties 
so  grave  in  their  importance  and  so  varied  in  their  character, 
that  the  Board  are  unwilling  to  press  for  modifications  in  a 
scheme  framed  by  your  Council  with  these  considerations  in 
view,  and  constituting  such  a  Committee  as  they  think  will 
best  assist  them  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties."  We  r^ret 
the  conclusion.  We  can  only  hope  now  that  the  Education 
Committee  will  take  every  opportunity  of  consulting  expert 
educational  opinion   before  deciding  the  many  highly  complex 


questions  of  secondary  and  higher  education  which  wOl  o 
before  it  for  consideration.  The  provisions  of  the  Loo 
Education  Act  supply  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
ordination  and  completion  of  the  educational  system  of  Ixmc 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Education  C 
mittee  will  seize  the  opportunity  and  accomplish  for  Lond* 
educational  needs  similar  services  to  those  the  London  Cos 
Council  has  effected  in  other  directions. 

The  Royal  Society  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  van 
university  authorities  directing  attention  to  a  resolution  adop 
by  the  council  of  the  society,  and  enclosing  a  statement  rq 
sentative  of  a  large  body  of  scientific  opinion  on  the  subjec 
instruction  in  methods  of  science  in  secondary  schools, 
resolution  is  as  follows  :  **  That  the  universities  be  respecti 
urged  to  consider  the  desirability  of  taking  such  steps  in  resj 
of  their  regulations  as  will,  as  far  as  possible,  ensure  th 
knowledge  of  science  is  recognised  in  schools  and  elsewhei 
an  essential  part  of  general  education."  The  statement  pc 
out  that,  notwithstanding  efforts  extending  over  more  than  h 
century,  it  fetill  remains  substantially  true  that  the  public  sell 
have  devised  for  themselves  no  adequate  way  of  assimilating 
their  system  of  education  the  principles  and  methods  of  sdei 

A  VACA'i'iON  course  in  geography,  similar  to  that  of  Aii| 
1902,  will  be  held  at  the  School  of  Geography,  Ox 
during  the  6rst  sixteen  days  of  August,  1904,  provided  tk 
sufficient  number  of  students  send  in  their  names  to  the  Cue 
School  of  Geography,  Oxford,  by  June  1st.  It  is  propose 
have  courses  of  lectures,  probably  on  the  British  Isles  aw 
the  principles  of  geography  applied  to  education,  and  in  a 
tion  to  have  classes  for  practical  work  both  ih  and  on 
doors.  A  number  of  excursions  will  be  arranged.  The 
will  be  three  guineas,  and  this  will  include  the  use  of  appai 
for  the  practical  classes.  A  provisional  programme  will  be 
in  May  to  all  who  forward  a  stamped  addressed  envelof 
the  Curator,  School  of  Geography,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

During  the  debate  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  theH 
of  Commons  on  March  15th,  Sir  William  Anson  annout 
that  whereas,  as  the  regulations  for  pupil  teachers  now  it 
the  boy  or  girl  at  a  preparatory  class  receives  £2  a  year  for 
years,  he  will  hereafter  receive  Ji^  a  year  for  two  years, 
meaning  of  a  preparatory  class  extends  to  a  secondary  school 
receiving  the  A  or  B  grant  under  the  secondary  school  I 
lations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  boy  or  girl  at  a  le 
nised  pupil-teacher  centre  who  now  receives  ;£ 3  a  yeard 
future  receive  £6  a  year.  In  thus  doubling  their  granb 
pupil  teachers,  the  Board  of  Education  hopes  to  relieve  iat 
measure  the  charge  thrown  upon  local  authorities  by  the 
pupil-teacher  regulations. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Gray,  asking  why  the  Board  of  Education  has  reduced  the  1 
of  national  scholarships  in  science  from  30s.  to  25s.  per  week, 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  these  scb 
ships  open  to  students  unable  to  supplement  them  by  pr 
means,  he  would  advise  the  Board  to  reconsider  their  decs 
Sir  William  Anson  said  the  Board  believes  *'  that  the  amoai 
the  scholarships  is  sufficient  to  attract  good  candidates,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  provide  an  adequate  supplemei 
the  other  resources  of  the  students,  and  they  consider  that  if 
cases  where  more  is  needed  the  assistance  should  be  pro^ 
under  the  supervision  of  local  authorities  rather  than  from  i 
administered  by  the  Board.  The  students  who  gain 
scholarships  have,  as  a  rule,  been  for  a  period  of  years  1 
the  direct  observation  of  local  school  authorities,  who 
necessarily  possess,  or  can  readily  obUdii«  a  move  iatimate  k 
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be  dreoinsUiica  of  each  iiudent  tbin  can  the  Board, 
fti^ipf  now  pfovidcd  by  beat  auiKoriii^  offer  m 
»  the  Ibithcr  ttsabtaace  fequifecl**'     But  it  ii  ah  open 

Sew  if  any  national  ichotari  arc  assiitcd  by  local 
m  the  way  Sir  WiEliiitii  Anson  suggest s^  Mcftnwbiir 
ye  heal  energy  of  theie  stmlcuti  lm%  to  be  ctevotetl  to 

tatk  of  making  both  end*  meet,  intfead  of  being 
axpied    by  sdeniiBe  study.     The    wkdam   of   such 

■5  ihm   of  the   Board  of  Education   mty  well  be 

•£S»  delWered  by  Prof,  J.  Perry  on  the  occa-iion  of 
eth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  College  Hall, 
irects  attention  to  the  iiiiportaoce  of  corporAte  life  in 
.ealion  and  the  needs  of  the  metropolis  as  regatds 

balb  or  colleges  for  men  and  women.  Though 
:  London  colleges  have  ho<(te(&  connected  with  them, 
iber  of  the  stadctiia  live  in  loflging^^  and  thus  lose  the 
vmp;^nionship  of  student  life  which  i^  an  e^iseniial 
liberal  education.  A  univemty  without  resideniiil 
rich  fli^udentt  following  varioui^  courses  of  study  meet 
a  university  only  in  name.  lectures  and  laboratory 
rep  ire  candld^te^  for  examinations,  but   more  Im- 

culture  than  th«  words  or  work  t*f  the  wis^t 
A  the  college  where  the  student  watches  the  scholar 
i  inspiration  from.  bim.  College  Hall,  founded  by 
cyer  and  her  friends  twcoiy  years  ago  for  women 
^presenu  the  type  of  institution  required  in  London. 
rorthy  oliject  eould  be  found  than  the  e^tablUhment 
t  of  similar  restdemial  hallv,  and  the  generous  bene- 
I  came  forward  to  supply  the  need  will  rank   with 

founded   the  colleges  of    Oitford   and  Caoa bridge 

JO. 

Han  Government  has  issued  the  text  of  a  resolution 
Lb  Lord  CurEon's  scheme  for  the  reform  of  Indian 
AAer  nn  es^hausiive  history  of  the  suliject,  the 
it  stales  that  the  exiiung  methods  require  sweeping 
id  go  on  to  announce  that  competitive  exnminations 
blic  services  will  be  replaced  by  the  selection  of 
on  probation.  ^*  EKi.mi nations,*'  it  U  added,  **  have 
lominated  theeducaiionsystem,"  The  Govern  men  t 
a  primary  e^lucaiion  has  been  neglectr-d,  while 
edttCAtion  ha£  increased  in  a  striking  manner.  The 
liculnm  will  be  raised  gcnefally,  the  Government 
serving  colleges.  Teachers  will  be  s^pecially  trained, 
Jucntiun  D4?parimcnt  will  be  given  four  extra  officers 
hie  present  directf»rs.  Questions  rttating  to  com- 
chnical,  artistic,  and  agricultural  training  are  fully 
y  the  resolution. 

;  received  a  c<>py  of  the  report  of  the  twentielb  year's 
e  Inc^irporaied  Aa^oci^lioti  of  Assi^  an  I -mistresses  in 
ondary  Schools  and  of  the  twenii^rth  annud  meering 
luary,  1904.  The  report  is  a  record  of  the  excellent 
le  Association  during  1903,  and  should  be  studied  by 
ant-mistress  in  secondary  schools  for  girls.  Nut  only 
ssociation  direct  atteniiiin  to  administrative  matters  in 

but  it  arranges  for  the  discussiun  of  methods  of 
nd  other  questions  of  direct  value  to  the  assistant* 

her  aciual  class- room  work.  The  new  secretary  of 
iaiion    is    Mis*    IL     K.    Macklinj  43,   Voik    Street 

Bryanston  Square,  London,  W. 

Urra Visits  of  secrmdary  schools  in  the  north  of 
tfe  Iqng  fell  a  difficuhy  in  recommending  their  pupils 
teachers  of  dnme^lic  econoniy,  f*wing  to  ibe  fact  that 
ilting  training  «M:hools  of  this  kind  in  London  are  In 
or  S.E.  districts,  and  consequently  loo  far  from  their 


pupils*  homes  to  allow  of  their  living  at  borne  during  Ihetr  traia- 
ing.  This  dilBculiy  will,  it  is  reptmed  in  the  L&nJ^n  Tkckmuml 
Edueaii&n  GazMitg^  be  removed  next  autumn  by  the  opening  of 
a  training  school  in  the  Noitbern  PolytechniCf  Hultoway  Road, 
N.  The  training  school  will  be  ai^ed  by  a  grant  from  the 
London  County  Council,  and  the  UCC.  training  scholarships 
for  dotne^tic  economy  teachers  will  be  tenable  at  thb  schooL 

A  VERY  attractive  programme  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Foreign  Students'  Commiuee  of  the  University  of  Grenoble  for 
the  special  courses  in  the  French  language  tu  be  held  during  the 
four  months  beginning  July  ist,  1904.  Dming  the  summer  ot 
1903  the  lectures  were  attended  tiy  350  foreign  si  yd  en  ti.  The 
lectures  cover  a  wide  variety  of  sulijects,  beginning  with 
grammar,  elementary  cuerciscs  in  literature,  trandatidns,  and 
leading  up  to  the  highest  instruciion  in  the  ltLcra>ure,  in  genera) 
history,  in  the  hietory  of  art,  and  in  the  political  and  social 
organisation  of  France.  Persons  desiiing  farther  information 
are  invited  to  address:  Monsieur  \e  Prcddent  da  Comit6  de 
Patronage,  4,  place  de  la  Constitution,  Grenoble,  who  will  be 
glad  to  answer  all  questions  addressed  to  him. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  Royal  visit  to  the  Batteraea 
Polytechnic,  a  well  illustrated  record  of  the  work  of  the  instiEa- 
tiein  for  the  ten  years,  1891-1904,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Principal,  Mr.  Sidney  li.  Wells.  The  governors  and  principal 
of  thii  enterprising  Polytechnic  have  every  reaaon  to  be  satis6ed 
with  the  work  accomplished  in  this  decade. 

Wr  are  requested  to  state,  in  connection  with  the  second 
International  Congress  for  the  Deveh^pment  of  the  Teaching  of 
Drawing  to  be  held  at  Berne  this  year,  that  the  date  of  entry  for 
Exhibition  has  been  ejttended  Ull  May  3i»t.  Entries  must  be 
sent  to  M.  Leon  Genoud,  presi  lent  of  ihe  organisation  com- 
mittee, and  the  entrance  fee  to  M,  Oicar  Blom,  diiector  of  the 
Industrial  Museum,  Berne-  Mij£S  Ethel  M.  Spiller,  n,  High- 
bury Cre*teni,  London,  N.,  has  undertaken,  if  desired,  lo 
forward  applicaiion  forms  and  to  give  further  i^ruculars. 

It  has  been  decided,  upon  the  inviiation  of  the  City  Council 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Allwrt  Memorial  Ckillege,  to 
hold  the  Cambridge  Summer  Meeting  of  t<j04  at  Exeter,  Ii 
will  take  place  from  July  29th  to  August  zjrd  inclusive,  and 
will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  proposed  subject  of  study 
will  be  **  I'he  Age  of  Elizabeth,"  which  has  various  interesting 
and  important  associations  with  Devijoshlre  and  the  West  of 
Englanil  i  but  there  will  also  be  three  additional  departments 
which  will  be  found  in  practical  treatment  to  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  local  i  I  lustration.  These  will  be  (I)  The  history 
of  the  Bjiti&h  Navy.  {2>  Scienii^c  secuon  with  botany, 
geology,  and  metcofology-  (3)  Antiquarian  and  literary 
associations  of  the  Sou ^h- West.  It  is  also  proposed  to  provide 
theoh>gical  courses  as  in  previous  years,  and  special  courses 
suitable  for  faieign  students^  A  section  on  social  and  educa- 
tional subjects  has  also  been  arranged.  In  connection 
therewith  ihere  will  be  several  practical  classes  for  prinuiry  and 
secondary  teachers.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  ihc 
RcT.  D.  H.  S,  Cranage,  Syndicate  Buildings^  Cambridge. 

A  NKW  Roman  Catholic  residenlial  training  college  for 
women  students  is  to  be  established  in  Southampton.  The 
college  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  the  recc-pti  m  of  King's 
Scholar*  next  Sepiember;  it  has  already  l>een  lecognised  by  the 
Board  of  Educaiion  for  the  accommodalior}  of  sixty  Mudenta.  It 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  ^' La  Sain tc- Union 
des  Sacres  C[]t.'ur!i.'^  A  pupil  teachers*  centre  will  l>e  conduct^ 
in  connection  with  the  college. 
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Thk  Liverpool  Secondary  Eklucation  Sub- Committee  has 
selected  Mr.  Weisse,  headmaster  of  Rugby  Lower  School,  to 
succeed  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher,  as  headmaster  of  the  Liverpool 
Institute. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Garratt,  head  of  the  engineering  department  at 
the  Northern  Polytechnic,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Poplar  Technical  Institute. 

We  have  received  from  the  Director  of  Education  for  the 
Transvaal,  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  a  copy  of  the  new  regulations  in 
regard  to  Government  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Swami  Raghunath  Puri,  of  Durbar  High  School, 
Jodhpur,  Marwar,  India,  writes  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
incomplete  statement  of  the  construction  of  Euclid  I.  24,  and 
proposes  to  amend  it  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  and  on 
the  same  side  of  EC  as  A  is." 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  R.  T. 
Williamson  entitled  *'  Neurosis  and  Education,"  which  contains 
an  abstract  reprinted  from  the  Medical  Chronicle^  December, 
1903,  of  an  address  given  to  the  Psychological  Society  in 
Berlin  by  Prof.  H.  Oppenheim.  The  brochure  is  full  of 
practical  hints  to  teachers. 

Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  have  published  a  sixpenny 
edition  of  Prof.  Percy  Gardner's  '*  Jowett "  lectures  delivered  in 
London  in  1 901,  the  subject  being  '*  A  Historic  View  of  the 
New  Testament." 

SCOTTISH, 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Trust,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  gives  interesting  information  regarding  the  work  of  the 
TVust  in  the  endowment  of  post-graduate  research,  and  in  the 
allocation  of  grants  to  the  universities.  For  the  fellowships, 
scholarships  and  grants  offered  under  last  year's  scheme,  156 
applications  were  received.  Apppointments*  were  made  to  five 
fellowships  and  to  fifteen  scholarships,  and  grants  of  varying 
amounts  were  assigned  to  fifty  applicants.  For  fellowships, 
evidence  was  demanded  in  all  cases  of  research  already  per- 
formed and  published  ;  and  for  the  scholarships,  preference  was 
given  to  candidates  who  could  show  evidence  of  experience  and 
training  in  methods  of  research.  In  regard  to  grants,  the  com- 
mittee laid  down  the  principle  that  these  should  not  include 
personal  expenses  of  applicants  or  payment  for  assistance  in  any 
work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  departments  of  the  Trust's  operations,  and  general 
satisfaction  is  felt  at  the  admirable  beginning  that  has  been 
made.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  research  on  the  part  of 
the  Carnegie  fellows  and  scholars,  the  Trust  has  purchased  for 
;£ 1 0,000  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Trust's  operations — the 
payment  of  class  fees — little  discretion  is  left  to  the  trustees,  and 
there  is  no  scope  for  the  development  of  a  policy.  Yet  the 
statistics  in  the  report  show  how  strongly  this  part  of  the  scheme 
appeals  to  the  majority  of  Scottish  students.  The  total  expen- 
diture for  the  year  ending  December,  1903,  was  ;{*44,o8o, 
representing  the  class  fees  of  4,782  students.  Compared  with 
previous  years,  there  is  an  increase  all  round — in  the  amount  of 
fees  paid,  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries,  and  in  the  average  fee 
paid  per  beneficiary.  As  the  fee-paying  income  of  the  Fund 
has  now  almost  reached  its  limit,  the  Trustees  have  taken  steps 
to  lessen  the  demands  upon  it  by  (i)  restricting  the  number  of 
classes  to  those  required  by  the  ordinance  regulating  the  curri- 
culum of  the  student ;  (2)  raising  the  standard  of  preliminary 


education  in  the  case  of  medical  beneficiaries  to  that  req 
arts  and  science.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  will  be 
considerably  the  amount  of  fees  paid  for  medical  classc 
will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  general  culture  among 
medical  students.  To  meet  possible  cases  of  hardshi 
the  more  stringent  requirements,  the  Trustees  are  w 
accept,  instead  of  the  arts  or  science  preliminary  exan 
the  medical  preliminary  examination  plus  a  qualifying  cu 
of  study  in  the  four  subjects  of  the  first  professional 
nation. 

The  Scottish  Education  Department  has  issued  a  ci 
training  colleges  and  local  committees  for  King's  student 
that  they  are  instituting  an  examination  with  a  vien 
recognition  af  qualified  teachers  of  modern  language 
examination  will  be  open  to  students  in  training  coll 
King's  students  and  to  certificated  teachers.  Candic 
recognition  must  have  attended  an  approved  course  of  in 
in  the  language  proposed,  and  a  record  of  their  work 
forwarded  to  the  Department.  The  examination  will  c 
two  parts— the  written  examination  and  the  oral — and 
tion  will  only  be  given  to  candidates  who  pass  in  hot 
standard  for  the  written  examination  will  be  considerab 
than  that  for  the  higher-grade  leaving  certificate, 
examination  will  be  conducted  at  suitable  centres  th 
the  country  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Departmei 
general  character  of  the  oral  test  will  be  as  follows: 
candidate  will  be  required  to  read  aloud  one  or  more  pa 
prose  or  verse  to  test  (a)  correct  vowel  enunciation,  (i 
tuation,  (c)  fluency  and  grouping  of  words  naturally  ; 
examiner  will  read  passages  of  prose  or  poetry  at  vary 
of  fluency,  to  test  if  candidates  have  followed  the  gene 
of  what  has  been  read  ;  (3)  the  examiner  will  test  the  c 
by  conversation  on  some  simple  topic  ;  (4)  an  exercise 
tion  may  be  set. 

Prof.  Darroch,  of  Edinburgh  University,  at  a  m 
the  Educational  Institute  (Edinburgh  Branch)  deli^ 
address  on  *'  The  Ends  and  Limits  of  the  State  in  r 
Education."  Within  recent  years,  he  said,  the  State  \ 
far  beyond  its  proper  function  and  had  usurped  the  duti 
local  authorities  and  the  teachers.  The  latter  have  con 
regarded  merely  as  media  for  the  transmission  of  ed 
energy  generated  by  the  central  body.  The  true  functi 
State  was  to  see  to  the  provision  of  the  means  of  educati< 
co-ordination  of  those  means,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ins 
and  to  the  adequate  supply  of  the  instructors.  It  was  the 
of  the  local  authorities,  in  consultation  with  the  teat 
determine  the  ends  at  which  education  should  aim,  as  w* 
best  means  and  methods  for  realising  those  ends.  All  tl 
ever,  has  been  swept  into  the  grasp  of  the  educational  0 
the  central  authority — and  the  duties  of  the  local  autho 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  decrees 
Darroch  pleaded  for  strong  local  authorities,  which  can 
secured  by  enlarged  areas,  and  he  considered  that  th 
councils  would  be  much  more  effective  bodies  than  an 
authority  that  might  be  set  up. 

IRISH. 

The  Consultative  Committee,  representative  of  Iris! 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Department  with  referen 
extended  programme  and  regulations  for  science  and  art 
tion,  was  summoned  to  meet  the  officials  at  the  offic 
Department  on  March  4th,  when  the  revised  progr 
experimental  science,  drawing,  manual  instruction  and 
economy  in  secondary  scl^ools  for  1904-5  was  under  c 
tion.     Besides  the  heads  of  the  leading  schools,  repres 
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lloving  associations  also  attended  :  the  Catholic  Ilead- 
Asodation,  the  Schoolmasters'  Association,  the  Chris- 
then'  Schools,  the  Dublin  Branch  of  the  Teachers' 
le  Ulster  Schoolmistresses'  Associaton,  and  the  Central 
00  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses.  The  representative  of 
rent  Schools'  Committee  was  unfortunately  prevented 
nding. 

inual  report  has  been  published  of  the  Department  of 
re  and  Technical  Instruction  for  1902-3.  From  the 
n  under  the  heading  of  the  Parliamentary  vote,  it  is 
the  amount  spent  on  the  Science  and  Art  Instruction 
;  increased  from  ;£'io,900  in  1901-2  to  /i8,ooo  in 
hile  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  increase  to  ;^32,5oo  in 
The  increase  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  satisfactory  exten- 
ictical  science  teaching  in  intermediate  schools.  This 
;ain  in  the  larger  number  of  schools  adopting  the 
at's  programme;  the  number  in  1901-2  was  154,  and 
196.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sum,  the 
tary  vote  included  ;f  11,037  for  the  Royal  College  of 
12,246  for  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  ;f4i069 
tional  Library,  ;f4,38i  for  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
,4,022  for  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  The  Depart- 
ioother  source  of  income,  viz.,  the  Endowment  Fund, 
of  an  annuity  of  /,  171,000,  and  of  this  ;£'S5iOOO  is 
technical  instruction  proper  under  the  local  authori- 

00  for  the  county  boroughs,  and  ;f29,ooo  for  the  rest 
ntry.  Under  this  heading  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
;  county  boroughs  have  schemes  in  operation,  and  the 
>f  33  urban  districts  and  30  counties  have  either 
»ved  or  are  under  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt, 
IS  to  the  interest  now  being  taken  throughout  the 
technical  work.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  be  looking  for 
ults,  but  there  need  be  no  apprehension  that  in  various 
will  result. 

can  be  little  surprise,  therefore,  at  the  stir  made  in 
out  the  proposal  to  withdraw  the  so-called  equivalent 
3,500  at  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year,  i.e.,  in 
KH.  Deputations  to  Mr.  Wyndham  had  received 
ic  replies,  but  the  issue  of  the  Parliamentary  debate 
accordance  with  Irish  wishes,  although  the  Treasury 
avc  a  show  of  reason  on  its  side.  The  only  rational 
of  the  debate  seems  to  be  that  the  theory  of  equivalent 
educational  purposes  practically  has  broken  down  so 
erns  Ireland,  for  the  equivalent  of  money  granted  in 
n  an  educational  purpose  seems  never  to  be  used  for 
dacational  purpose  in  Ireland,  and  sometimes  not  for 

1  purposes  at  all.  For  example,  the  first  claim  upon 
int  of  ;f  185,000  is  to  be  for  land  purchase,  and  the 
I,  apparently,  will  be  for  motor  transit ;  not  because 
is  not  crying  out  for  money,  but,  apparently,  because 
mties  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  truth  as 
ncation. 

,500  is  apparently  not  an  equivalent  grant  at  all,  and 
e  to  be  stopped.  Some  grants  had  been  made  for 
nstruction  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  before  1890, 
large  grants  were  made  to  Great  Britain  out  of  the 
Doney"  for  technical  education.  The  Irish  equivalent 
ly  to  national  education  and  partly  to  intermediate 
bat  whereas  in  Great  Britain  the  previous  grant  to 
instmction  was  now  dropped,  it  was  continued  from 
r  in  Ireland,  as  the  "  equivalent "  had  been  diverted  to 
:bes  of  education,  and  otherwise  the  existing  technical 
— what  there  was— must  have  forthwith  disappeared. 
money  that  went  to  national  education  has  reverted 
^artmeot,  and  the  Treasury  contends  that,  after  the 


specific  grant  of  ;f  55,000  to  that  Department  under  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  Act  of  1899  for  technical  instruction,  the  ;f  3,500 
should  lapse,  and  that  its  continuance  since  1899  had  been  an 
act  of  grace. 

The  Intermediate  Board  have  also  had  their  differences  with 
the  Treasury,  and,  in  consequence,  their  system  of  inspection 
has,  for  the  present,  been  dropped.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
abandonment  of  inspection  is  only  temporary,  and  that  it  will  be 
revived  in  connection  with  a  wide-reaching  scheme,  as  Mr. 
Wyndham  has  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  report 
by  an  English  inspector  on  Irish  intermediate  schools  was  almost 
ready. 

The  Intermediate  Board  has  issued  notices  that  the  practical 
examination  in  music  will  begin  not  earlier  than  the  end  of 
April,  and  will  conclude  before  the  end  of  May.  The  examina- 
tion of  choirs  and  orchestras  will  include  the  performance  of  a 
piece  selected  by  themselves  and  an  easy  piece  selected  by  the 
examiner^  jto  be  performed  after  a  short  interval  of  preparation. 
There  will  be  no  special  certificate  this  year  for  passing  in  music. 
In  the  practical  examination  students  may  take  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  any  grade ;  but,  for  the  examination  in  theory,  they 
must  take  the  course  prescribed  for  the  grade  in  which  they 
present  themselves  for  the  examination  generally. 

The  Board  has  also  issued  a  cryptic  circular  relative  to  schools 
which  may  have  some  good  reason  for  not  being  able  to  present 
students  in  practical  science.  If  they  can  make  good  their  case 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  such  schools  may  substitute 
Latin,  or  history  and  geography,  for  practical  science.  Why  is 
such  a  circular  issued  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  school 
year  is  half  over  ?  And  what  is  the  object  of  this  volte  fate, 
after  such  loud  insistence  that  practical  science  should  become  a 
iine  qua  non  in  every  school  ? 

WELSH, 

The  County  Council  elections  for  Wales  are  now  completed, 
and  constitute  an  uninterrupted  and  unique  series  of  triumphs 
for  the  Progressive  party  led  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Brecon 
and  Radnor,  the  two  doubtful  counties,  have  decided  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  rest  of  Wales,  and  there  is  now  an  abso- 
lutely united  policy  throughout  the  counties  of  Wales  of  opposi- 
tion to  denominational  teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools,  and 
to  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  the  Council  rate-aided  schools, 
provided  or  non-provided,  by  others  than  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers.  To  make  the  victory  still  more  pronounced,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  advises  that  in  the  election  of  aldermen  **  the 
Tories  should  not  this  time "  be   allowed   to  **  gel  their  men 


Early  last  month,  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a  notice 
that  a  public  inquiry  would  be  instituted  at  Carmarthen  into  the 
action  of  the  Carmarthenshire  County  Council,  in  failing  to  b^ 
responsible  for  and  controlling  the  secular  instruction  in  sixty 
non-provided  schools,  in  failing  to  provide  managers  for  them, 
in  failing  to  maintain  and  keep  such  schools  efficient,  and  in 
having  withheld  their  consent  to  the  appointment  of  teachers  on 
other  than  educational  grounds.  Mr.  A.  T.  Lawrence,  K.C., 
was  appointed  the  Commissioner  to  hear  evidence  on  the  whole 
matter. 

An  interesting  sign  of  the  times— educationally— is  the  splendid 
offer  of  Mr.  David  Davies,  Llandinam,  on  behalf  of  his  family, 
to  subscribe  ;f  12,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  college  for 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  There  are  two  conditions  :  (l)  That 
the  present  colleges  at  Bala  and  Trevecca  be  united  into  one 
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oDlkfe  lor  tbe  whole  dmowi—fioo  ;  (2)  that  the  new  college  be 
Hiasted  at  Abcryitwyth.  S«ch  a  prefect  means  the  bringing  of 
die  teaching  of  theulogy  into  doser  toach  with  the  academic 
aHociaiions  of  a  uniTcnit  j.  Such  a  moTement  will  be  good  for 
theological  stodents  themselves.  It  woold  al«>be  of  great  value 
xm  the  Universi- J  College,  for  it  woald  bring  into  the  town 
rtadents  who,  having  taken  an  ArU  degree,  are  doing  post- 
gndnate  work  for  a  theological  degree. 

The  £ivuarable  reception  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxcfaeqner  to  the  request  urged  by  the  university  colleges  uf 
EogiaiKi  for  an  increased  grant  led  the  Welsh  colleges  to  look 
for  a  similar  faivoaraMe  reply  to  the  deputation  on  their  behalf. 
Bat  Mr.  Austen  ChamlierUin's  answer  was  that  if  comparisons 
weie  made,  even  with  the  increased  grants  to  the  English 
■Diversity  colleges  for  which  he  was  prepared  to  ask  Parliament, 
it  woald  be  found  that  the  Welsh  university  colleges  still 
eofoyed  more  farooraf>le  conditions  than  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish colleges.  He  further  intimated  that  future  claims  must  be 
largely  aflected  by  the  extent  of  the  local  contributions  which 
might  be  (onhcnming.  Itot  surely  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one 
that  where  the  Urge  centres  of  industry  are  placed  there  is  more 
local  wealth  to  draw  upon  than  in  such  places  as  Aberystwyth 
and  Bangor,  and  even  than  in  Cardiff.  Take,  as  basis  of  public 
usefulness,  the  number  of  studenu  in  the  three  colleges  of 
Aber>-stwjth,  Bangor  and  Cardiff,  to  the  population  of  Wales, 
and  the  urgency  of  assistance  to  such  colleges,  in  the  midst  of  a 
poor  community  who  have  been  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices 
in  preperlioH  to  their  uuans  fur  their  collies,  will  be  apparent. 

At  Barry,  the  local  education  authority  has  decided  that  only 
(he  head  teachers  are  to  be  empowered  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  stated  that  assistant 
teachers  are  being  exposed  to  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the 
chiltlren.  It  is  said  that  they  are  being  insulted,  and  even  that 
stones  have  been  thrown  at  them.  *'  Discipline,  in  the 
circumstances,  is  difficult  to  maintain."  A  petition  on  the 
point,  signed  by  nearly  every  teacher  in  the  Barry  district,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  local  education  authority,  asking  for  a 
revocation  of  the  limitation. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modem  Languages. 

A  First  Year  French  Writer.  By  G.  H.  Wade.  viii.  +  184 
pp.  (Rivingtons.)  2j.  bd, — The  first  section  of  seventy-nine 
pages  contains  exercises,  consisting  of  detached  sentences,  a 
number  of  which  are  nothing  less  than  foolish.  What  is  the 
good  of  asking  our  pupils  to  translate :  '*  The  master's  school- 
boy. I  loved  the  apples:  they  were  growing  quickly.  He  ffad 
looked  fur  the  bread:  he  would  have  found  the  butter.  Thou  art 
dirtying  thy  sister's  letter.  The  fat  nurse  would  look  for  the 
heedless  children."  The  second  section  consists  of  a  short 
grammar,  with  which  the  exercises  are  connected.  The  author 
has  evidently  striven  to  make  his  book  useful ;  but  we  feel  sure 
that  he  might  have  rendered  the  exercises  more  attractive.  The 
book  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  prepare  for  the  junior 
locals. 

Clauic8« 

Ihe  Otdi/iis  Coloneus  of  Sophocles^  with  a  commentary, 
abridged  from  ihf  large  edition  of  Sir  Richard  C.  Jehb.  By 
Ur.  E.   S.  Shuckburgh.      lii.  -f  298  pp.  +  plans.     (Cambridge 


University  Press.)  jr.  6tL — ^This  edition,  like  that  of  /t 
predecessor  which  we  lately  reviewed,  contains  the  grci{« 
part  of  the  commentary  and  introduction  of  the  Ufger  editioo,  j 
omitting  (with  the  translation)  chiefly  the  detail  of  teito«l 
questions  and  controverted  interpretations.  As  we  said  in  j 
commenting  upon  that  edition,  this  i'l  not  the  way  i^  oj^pile  | 
aschool-b«K>k  ;  but  the  book  is  well  suited  to  the  anirenutyl 
man  who  b  not  bent  on  absolute  mastery  of  his  subject,  or  foe  J 
the  pick  of  sixth  form  school b»ys.  Even  they  will  find  a  good  I 
deal  more  than  they  want.  We  cannot  help  wishing  ihAt  Fraf«l 
Jebb,  or  some  scholar  of  equal  eminence,  would  produce  a  fei 
real  school  editions  of  Greek  pbys  ;  for  those  now  in  the 
ket  are  either  compiled  by  men  of  no  authority  or  are  too  foj 
of  miscellaneous  information  to  be  quite  the  right  thing.  Wi^ 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  illustrating  Greek  metres  by  Englu 
(p.  xxxix.).  It  should  be  possible  in  a  chorus,  if  ainywherei^ 
bring  home  to  hoys  the  musical  character  of  the  Greek  qastad 
As  regards  the  general  character  of  Prof.  Jebb's  ediiiun*  i^ 
no  need  for  us  to  speak.  His  consummate  tact,  taile,  : 
knowledge  have  been  recogniied  by  all  competent  to  jti 
The  style  of  the  translati<m  is  his  weak  point ;  mnd  til 
absent  from  the  abiidged  edition. 

Demosthenes  Orationes  recognovit  brevique  admtfatione  i 
instnixit.     S.  H.  Butcher.      Tomus  I.     xx.+4Si  pp.      (C 
endon  Press.)     41.  paper  ;  41.  hd.  cloth. — Cngli^ih  scholarftl 
schoolboys  alike  will  welcome  this  new  Demosthenes, 
will  find  a  sound  text  carefully  edited,  and  an  admirable  \ 
of  the  MSS.  such  as  they  will  seek  long  ere  they  tinil  else«fa 
besides  the  discussion  of  these,  their  desciipti<»n  filU  6%e  ] 
and  includes  a  list  of  the  papyrus  fragments.     Schat4bofti 
rejoice  to  see  a  substitute  for  the  hateful  Teubncr  print. 
will  for  the  first  time  have  the  MS.  evidence  clearty  set  roii%^ 
the  foot  of  the  page  in  a  handy  edition.    The  present  ^ 
contains  the  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  and  oratii^ns 
with   them,  several  shorter  orations,  **  On   the   Crown," 
**  On  the  Embassy  "  :  just  the  portions  best  suited  for  1 
work.     We  predict  for  it  a  itpeedy  sale  and  a  largt  one ;  we  I 
found  these  Oxford  texts  admirable  fur  school  use  in  all  reip 
except  one,  that  they  are  sometimes  rather  too  thick-     We  \ 
that  this  volume  is  paged,  a  useful  innovation. 

A  First  Latin  Reader ^  with  Exercises^  tfotes^  anj  Fa 
By   K.    P.    Wilson.     177   p.p.     (Blackwood.)     is.   6if.- 
book  is  a  new  example  of  an  old  ty^ie,  and  a  dreary  type*! 
That  is  not  Mr.  Wilson's  fault,  who  did  not  invent  it ;  htitl 
fault  of  those  who  ceased  to  practice  Luin  as  a  spoken  knf 
Their  dry  leaves  are  left  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  DeieciMmi 
sentence  book,  and  the  spirit  which  gave  those  ihingi  Efe?' 
gone.     If  Latin  is  to  be  taught  by  isolated  sentencesi  una 
in  sense,  Mr.  Wilson's  book  will  do  to  teach  it ;  but  we  ! 
to  see  this  and  all  such  soon  superseded  by  what  it  only^ 
revival  of  the  old  and  only  true  system  of  language  n& 
viva  voce  instruction  by  teachers  who  have  the  Unguige  at  ih 
tongue's  lip.      No  book  of  sentences  is  of  any  great  u«c ; 
want  materials  in  the  shape  of  intelligent  Latin,  and  intellig 
teachers  to  manipulate  it.     When  Mr.  Wilson  ^*;ts  beyond  ! 
elements  he  is   much  better;  he  has  collected  a  number 
simple  stories  which  will  be  useful  to  the  intelligent   lea 
when  he  comes  along.     But  he  has  only  half  the  system. 
number  of  exercises  for  retranslation  are  added. 

Cicero;  ^^  De  Amicitia,"  Edited  by  the  Rev,  F.  Conway, 
xxvii.  +  119  pp.  Without  Vocabulary.  2s.  ^"^  De  StHtciuie^ 
Edited  by  G.  H.  Wells.  188  pp.  2S,  Pkiiippics.  V.VIL 
Edited  by  T.  K.  Biighouse.  xlvH.  4-  I70  PP-  ^-  ^ 
(Blackie's  Illustrated  Latin  Seiies.) — It  is  oot  possible  to  Bif 
that  new  editions  of  the  first  two  of  IImr  books  wete  Oki 
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■■  tbe  eitcelkot  commentaries  of  Dr,  Reid  in  the  Pit  I 
s^  not  to  ineDtiOQ  otheis.  The  ItlmlritioQS  of  course 
iffcffence ;  but  we  hop«  before  long  thftt  the  ideal 
mf  be  bii  on,  by  which  a  pupil  need  not  buy  three 
f  Cfoero  if  be  resils  three  of  Cicero's  works.  The 
sm  supposed  to  be  a  mark  of  Englith  character  h 
m  all  tb«s€  new  series  of  school  books,  where  each 
ited  as  if  it  eidsted  like  n  solitary  comet  wandering 
)ace.  On«  day  we  hope  to  see  texts,  comments, 
KSy  and  illusirations  all  separately  produced,  to  the 
he  pupifs  purse  and  the  satisfacti^m  of  the  teacher. 
these  Br&t  two  books  contains^  besides  the  inevitable 
:ero,  a  sketch  of  hb  life  :  these  do  not  greutty  differ  in 
Irom  each  other  and  from  tbenuoieroys  other  accounts 

In  similar  books.  There  is,  however,  a  note  of 
ty  about  each  of  them  which  makes  the  editors' 
if  the  great  man  worth  reading  i  »nd  we  arc  glad 
it  thetf  notes  are  better  than  (he  average  of  school 
fr,  Conway  in  twenty  ye^rs^  experience  has  learnt 
If  h  often  better  than  the  whole,  and  is  commendably 
lile    Mr,    Weils,   fuller  in  amount,   docs  not    waste 

h9s  something  useful  to  telL 

ime  tirne»  we  notice  the  usual  ** opportunism  **  (if  we 
he  phrase  J,  They  are  content  to  expUin  the  text 
m,  but  d>J  not  sufEtienlly  lealiie  an  o|>purtunity  to 
c  a  prhiciple.  Ah  mini  with  the  present  infiiiiiive 
p.  58)  is  not  used  because  it  refers  to  '^a  personal 
,^  but  because  *'I  remember  seeing^  implies  pist 
at  either  present  or  perfect  infinitive  may  lawfully  be 
it.  The  generic  subjunctive  {Dt  S«^.,  p.  go)  is  not 
coGnexion  with  a  class,  but  to  the  idea  of  consequence. 

blemish  that  editors  are  so  short-sighted ;  and  those 
1  of  hundreds  of  notes  in  modern  school-books. 
I  the  writers  are  wrong,  or  at  least  misleading.  Thus 
,  (p,  S6)  talks  of  the  **  lengthening  of  a  usually  short 

arsis '"  on  verml  {Di  Sen.  1.),  apparently  ignorant 
;lable  wasorigloaliy  long  when  ihe  verb-stem  vras  long, 
thing  to  do  with  the  arsis  :  while  Mr.  Conway  on  Da 
nplies  that  a  £-tfj»«-clause  may  be  subjunctive  '*  because 
s  with  the  /nw^claus^,"  the  real  reason  being  its  conces- 
15  be  admits  in  the  same  breath.  Our  school  in  asters^ 
arc  still  empirics.  Mr.  Wells  adds  a  few  notes  on  the 
IS,  a  useful  innovation  in  this  series,  which  is  very 
i:  in  its  treatment  of  iliustraiions  ;  but  we  are  not  told 
k  vase  paintings  are  reproduced  cheek  by  jowl  with 
laginative  paintings  in  a  Latin  text.  The  illustrations 
f  the  modern  school  books  are  obviously  the  choice 

^house  has  more  excuse  for  hts  edition  than  his 
s.  We  do  not  know  of  any  school  edition  of  these 
ipfiics,  and  they  are  for  many  reasons  very  suitable 
be  read  in  schools.  We  are  ghd  to  be  able  to  say 
[Ksk  appears  to  be  well  done.  The  introduction  in 
which  bears  with  the  politics  of  a  troubled  perlodi  is 
so  is  the  subsiancc  of  the  notes,  If  they  are  rather  loo 
^tf  purpose^  All  these  books  aie  accompanied  by 
1  fctranslation  which  will  be  found  useful 


Edited  Books. 

r*j  G^ldiH  Treasury  ef  Song^  and  Lyrics.  Book  h 
Fowler,  xi,  +  142  pp.  (Macmillan,)  2J.  6^,— 
brtogs  to  an  end  the  useful  eoterprise  of  rendering 
^ve*s  beautiful  anthology  accessible  to  students  in 
i  days.  They  could  hardly,  one  thinks,  come  to  the 
too  early.     Fre-eEcinent  among  books  of  its  clasii,  it 

64,  Vol.  6.] 


has  been  accorded  splendid  treatment  in  this  edition,  and  this 
volume,  which  deals  with  the  Elimbelhan  period^  is  as  good  as 
any  of  the  others,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  interesting 
because  it  is  confessedly  a  little  more  di^cult  in  the  matter  of 
thoyght  and  language.  The  notes  are  singularly  guod  reading, 
and  are  uniformly  of  great  value.  The  appendix  on  the  Sonne! 
is  well  worthy  of  attention  also. 

The  S€€ond  EphiU  ef  Paul  the  Ap&$ik  iQ  ih€  C&riHikiam. 
By  Ur.  A.  Pluijimer,  (Greek  Testament  for  Colleges  and 
Schools.)  xlvi.  *f  264  pp,  (Cambiidge  University  Press).  31. 
—Great  learning  is  observable  on  every  page  of  this  edition,  and 
a  better  volume  of  its  kind  does  not  exist  professing  to  deal  with 
this  subject ;  for  everything  which  can  be  debated  concerning 
the  mtnifold  difEculties  raised  by  this  Epistle  is  well  and 
admirahly  put,  and  some  of  the  felicities  of  translation  are 
peculiarly  happy.  To  go  over  one-tenth  of  the  points  which 
have  caught  our  attention  in  this  edition  would  be  impossible 
here.  The  section  dealing  with  language  and  style  is  really 
a  biiiiiant  piece  of  scholarship.  The  volume  cannot  tie  too 
heartily  commended, 

Thi  Gospti  ac^&rding  £&  Si.  Af^fikem^  By  E,  Wilton  South, 
rfiz  pp.  (Methuen.J  ix,  6isf.  — Mr,  Wilton  S'«uth  hai  pro vided 
ft  really  g^Ofl  scho.i]-book,  and  puts  a  great  dcdl  of  chiu^mmy 
informa'ion  in  a  new  way.  The  iniroduction  is  most  rtadiiblc 
and  thoroughly  practical,  Tae  notes,  which  divide  the  pages 
with  the  text,  are  reasonably  full  and  clearly  expressed,  and 
refreshing  common-sense  is  displayed  in  many  of  them.  There 
are  six  appendices,  hardly  indeed,  by  their  brevity,  admitting 
I  hat  title,  but  rather  tahles  of  one  kind  and  another.  That 
which  summarises  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  is  welt  done. 
Nine  sets  of  examination  papers  are  included  among  ihem. 

The  Ststy&fOitr  lord's  Lifs,  By  Mrs.  Montgomery.    i6|  pp. 

(Longmans,)  3^.  6rf,— This  is  yet  another  attempt  to  secure 
juvenile  attention  for  the  story  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  simple 
well  told,  effective  for  the  end  in  view,  ill  u  si  rated  by  some 
highly  coloured  plates,  and  quite  orthodox.  If  "  truth  em- 
bodied in  a  tale  *'  is  one  of  the  great  desiderata  of  childhood, 
as  it  certainly  is,  this  little  vole  me  realises  the  ideal. 

TtnnjsaH's  The  Cup.  By  H,  B.  Cottcrill  48  +  xxuvii.  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  ir,  6/^.— This  is  but  a  small  volume,  but  it  is 
welcome  and  well  done.  An  account  of  Tennyson's  life  and 
work,  with  some  remarks  upont  his  particula^r  tragedy,  constitute 
the  introduction  which  i<,  however,  nearly  half  of  the  liook. 
The  notes  are  excellent,  but  was  it  necessary  to  include  one  on 
^^(X€uni^^  seeing  how  commonly  well  understood  that  stoge 
direction  is  ?  Some  others  are  open  to  the  same  objection,  but 
the  edition  is  nevertheless  highly  praiseworthy. 

Th£  Knigki  §f  the  I^pard.  So  pp.  (Oliver  and  Boyd,) 
4^/, — ^This  is  another  tabloid  presentation  of  one  of  Scott's 
novels,  in  this  case  '*  The  Talisman."  The  quintessence  of  the 
story  is  given  in  twelve  chaplrrs,  but  no  great  good  can  be 
spoken  for  this  practice  of  deleting  great  works  for  the  satis- 
faction of  mean  intellects*  To  refrain  even  from  good  words  is 
surely  expedient  in  the  interests  of  literature.  From  the  same 
I  house  comes  *'  The  Vicar  of  Wake  field,"  in  Ihe  same  form 
(So  pp,»  Ji^.)^^  op«"  ^^  ^"^^  **"^^  objection,  though  the  abridg- 
ment has  been  managed  with  skill.  The  celebrated  ^' Tales 
from  Shakespeare  "of  Charles  I^mb  and  his  sister  Mary  are 
also  presented  in  the  same  format.  Part  IlL  (68  pp.,  ^d.)  and 
P.in  IV.  (80  pp.,  %d,)  lie  before  us*  They  are  clearly  printed. 
Their  simplicity  and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  young,  minda 
was  their  very  ramn  d'itre,  lleoce  in  this  series  they  are  quiie 
Appropriate. 
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Mofauiays  UJi  ef  Samml  y^tmn.  By  C  L.  Hanson. 
94  +  xxxiii.  pp.  (Ginn.)  u,— There  is  some  careful  work  in 
the  Introduction,  yei  it  is  »el  forth  in  fuch  a  popular  Mutuiil 
Improvement  Society  style  that  it  ends  by  disclosing  the 
ediior*s  imperfect  acquaintance  with  English  things,  A  section 
on  *•  Reference  Books"  ts,  however,  very  useful  and  complete. 
The  text  includes  a  portion  of  Macaulay^s  **  Essay  "  as  well  as 
the  later  "Life**  of  the  exlraordinary  and  immortal  sage  of 
Fleet  SiieeL  The  notes  have  been  compiled  with  elaborate 
effort*  but  we  do  not  approve  of  ihem  unrcsetvedly.  Many  of 
them  are  put  in  the  form  of  questions,  c^g^^  **  Do  you  suppose 
that  either  Johnson  or  Goldsmith  really  believed  that  one  form 
rtf  government  is  as  good  as  another  ?  "  Sometimes  ihcy  aim  at 
giving  good  advice,  as  on  p.  81.  *'  Every  young  man  should 
read  an  abridged  edition  of  Chc»terfield*s  *  Letters  to  his  Son.'  " 
Notes  of  both  kinds  ought  to  be  inadmissible  in  an  educational 
edition  ;  and  so  ought  the  following,  for  it  is  as  wrong  as  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  thousand  miles  from  the  spot  can  make 
an  editor  who  is  not  clear  in  his  geography  (p«  90. )  **  Streat- 
kam :  Nearly  as  far  north-west  of  Fleet  Street  as  Southwark  is 
sooth  cast  of  it,  the  site  on  which  the  British  Museum 
now  stands.*^  This  is  appalling.  American  scholarship  so 
often  wins  our  uastinted  admiration  thai  this  book  tends 
towards  disillusionment. 

Scan's  R(^b  Roy.  (CoDlinuous  Readers.)  xx.  +  220  pp. 
(Black.)  IJ.  6*/.— This  abridged  edition  of  Scott's  novels,  with 
its  constant  features  of  brief  introduction,  carefully  **  cut  '*  text, 
numerous  illustrations  and  brief,  clear  notes  is  now  well  known. 
'*  Rob  Roy  *'  displays  all  the^c  features,  and  as  a  reading  book 
may  be  generally  commended.  Scnti*s  own  introduction  to  his 
novel  is  likewise  served  up  in  these  pages  in  a  deleted  forni. 
Bui  we  do  not  see  why  even  so  mechanical  a  business 
as  abridging  a  work  like  this  should  be  anonymously  p- 
put  upon  the  market. 


EUmmtt  0/  Engiish  CompoHtwn.  By  T.  F,  Hunt- 
ington. xiii,-H37j  pp.  (MacmilUn.)  3/,  6*^, — One 
would  like  to  write  a  series  of  articles  00  this  book. 
It  bristles  with  controversial  points,  though  contro- 
versy is  absent  from  its  pages.  It  is  crammed  with 
suggestions  for  the  English  teacher,  though  as  an 
English  class-book  it  11  well-nigh  impossible.  Its 
specimens  from  authors  are  admirable,  though  not 
one  in  five  will  be  familiar  to  the  sixth  form.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  feel  fresh  air  rushing  in  upon  him, 
making  him  feel  that  he  has  '*  found  the  pass  in  the 
mountains,"  he  should  read  the  first  fifty  pages  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  book.  **  Creative  work  precedes  and 
mUranks  critical  work."  *'  Get  speed  in  composition, 
get  naturalness.**  "  Leave  corrections  of  fauhs  to  the 
very  last.'*  "  Let  your  boys  choose  their  own  sub- 
jects." **  Let  half-a  down  different  subjects  be  chosen 
by  half-a-doEen  different  boys."  **  The  paragraph  i^ 
the  secret  of  success.*'  **  Choose  a  newspaper  para* 
graph  in  the  new  style  and  turn  it  into  plain  English." 
Are  not  these  obiter  dicta  enough  to  whet  the  curiosity 
of  persona  who  set  for  composition  these  subjects: 
Fidelity,  Thrift,  A  Rainy  Day*  the  Fiscal  Question  ? 
The  book  is  reactionary  in  its  first  (the  more  valuable) 
half ;  it  leaves  all  higher  grammar  to  the  very  end  ; 
but  the  present  writer  would  give  much  to  be  able  to 
work  on  the  lines  here  laid  down.  No  mere  short 
notice  can  do  justice  to  this  whole-hearted  atrempt  to 
make  composition  what  it  should  be,  a  recurrent  delight. 


book  is  filled  with  Americanisms  {Mr.  Huntington  is  a  Harvard 


I 


imin),  and  on  the  first  page  we  are  asked  to  set  a  compotttiofi 
on  shinny,  or  mumble-the-peg  (mcgin-a-holc,  mumble-peg,  tiid 
nuroblety-peg  being  given  as  variants  for  us  to  choose  frotn). 

Aduamed  English  Syntax.     By  G,  C.  T»  Onions.    (Swm 
Sonnenschein.)     2s,  6d.—Thh  book   belongs   to   the  Pamlld 
Grammar   Series,    which    is    well    known,   and    the    inHuencc 
of  the  study  of  classical  syntax  is  seen  throughout.     It  will 
repel   teachers  of  grammar   by  the   new   nomenclature  in  the 
Introduction  ;  but  it  is  lime  that  some  one  authoritative  nntneo- 
clature  for  English,  French,  German,  and  classical  synisix  ^11 
introduced  into  the  schools,     Mr.  Onioni  says  in  his  preface 
that  his  connection  with   the   Oxford  English  Dictionary  hu 
given  him  faciliiies  for  research.     We  wish  he  had  used  '^*" 
more  freely ;  for  we  have  in  English,  what  we  have  not  j 
Latin,  a  very  distinct  history  of  three  syntax  difliculties 
four,  and  it  docs  seem  that  for  boys  at  school  who  w 
understand  English  syntax   there  must  be   two   treatment 
each   separate    conundrum— (a)    historical,    (h)    psychol 
Our  syntaxes  up  till  now  have  limited  themselves  to  the 
and  are  full  of  self-imposed  difficulties.     It  is  pleasant  to 
in  Mr,  Onions'  book,  ** There  are  sentences  in  English  wl 
it  is  impossible  to  analyse  grammatically."     Not  many  wrii 
are  so  candid. 

Get>gFaph3r* 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Sussex.     By  E.  V,  Lucas. 

illustrations  by  F,   L.   Griggs,     xx.  +424   pp.     (Macmtlli 
6j. — Sussex  is  so  rich  in  Roman,  Saxon,  and   Norman 
that  this  volume  should  serve  to  provide  many  interesting  i 
for  lessons  in  schools  outside  the  county  as  well  as  in  St. 
was  from  Bosharo  at  the  western  extremity  that  Harold 


on   his  visit  to  Duke   William,  and   on   the   Bayeux 
Bosham   Church   is  depicted  with  Harold   and    his  comp 
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Close  by  is  Chichester— Cissa's  Ceastre— with  its 
I  roads  running  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  as  the 
nade  them.  A  few  miles  east  is  the  feudal  town  of 
nd  its  imposing  castle  existing  together  exactly  as  they 

in  Normandy,  and  carrying  the  mind  back  to  the 
jes.     Hastings,  with  Pevensey,  where  Duke  William 

September  i8th,  1066  ;  Battle  Abbey,  founded  in 
is  victory,  and  Hurstmonceau  Castle  not  far  away  ; 
ith  its  Saxon  customs  and  its  castle  and  priory, 
y  Earl  de  Warenne  and  his  wife  (the   Conqueror's 

Alfriston  and  its  Saxon  cross  ;  Winchelsea — once  a 
rt  of  the  first  magnitude,  now  an  inland  resort  of  the 
and  the  artist ;  and  Rye,  just  as  rich  in  historical 
s.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  centres  of  interest 
Mr.  Lucas,  and  his  descriptions  of  them  and  other 
he  county  make  up  a  bright  and  instructive  volume 
Id  certainly  find  a  place  in  the  school  library. 

'  Geographical  Readers,  The  British  Empire,  272  pp. 
.)  I  J.  8^ — This  is  an  excellent  reader,  well  written 
ustrated.  The  geographical  summary  at  the  end  of 
,  with  its  coloured  maps,  will  serve  admirably  to 
and  concentrate  the  information  contained  in  the 
ons.  Many  of  the  selections  contained  in  the  book 
d    from    distinguished    authorities   on    geographical 

rid  in  1904.     By  C.   A.   Wood.     124  pp.     (Man- 

>hn  Hey  wood.)     2s,  net. — Mr.  Wood  here  gives  a 

)i  information  in  a  minimum  of  space.     The  unit  of 

ns  seems  to  be  that  of  the  town  of  Bath :  thus,  on 

re  told  that  Baku  is  one  and  a-half  times  Bath  ;  on 

Port  Arthur  is  less  than  Bath ;  and  on  p.  95,  that 

is  six  times  Bath."    There  are   fifty-seven   clear 

the  **  20th-century  King's    Scholarship  Geography 

are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.     The  type  of 

00  small,  and  it  is  insufficiently  leaded. 

Beienee  and  Technolo^. 

xher^s  Logic.  By  John  E.  Adamson.  200  pp. 
id  Dible.)  2i.  net. — The  title  of  this  book  is  very 
.  It  is  not  only  a  good  handbook  of  logic,  but  all 
pages  the  bearing  of  logic  upon  the  art  of  teaching 
;pt  in  view.  The  illustrations  are  largely  taken  from 
of  school-work — grammar,  arithmetic,  nature-study, 
science.  Good  method  in  teaching  just  means  logical 
ceeding  upon  psychological  lines.  The  young  teacher 
e  secret  of  method  if  he  sets  himself  to  master  these 
)W  that  inductive  and  heuristic  procedure  is  insisted 
iching  not  merely  geography  and  science,  but  even 
bjects  like  grammar  and  arithmetic,  the  value  of  a 
liis  goes  without  saying.  The  author  knows  logic, 
is  much  rarer,  knows  something  about  the  art  of 
We  can  recommend  the  book  for  use  in  training- 
d  for  private  study  by  all  schoolmasters  who  wish  to 
iir  power  of  clear  exposition  and  logical  teaching. 

mnehDOrk  of  Psychology.  By  Prof.  G.  F.  Stout. 
Clive.)  4J.  6d. — This  new  book  of  Dr.  Stout's  is 
)of  that,  if  educational  science  owes  much  to  psy- 
:  latter  science  in  its  modern  developments  is  becoming 
indebted  to  the  study  of  children  which  educational 
vc  taken  up  so  enthusiastically.  Some  of  the  best 
)dern  psychology  has  been  done  under  the  stimulus 
lal  interest.  We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Stout's 
t  this  new  book  of  his  is  **in  some  respects 
nent  on  the  'Manual.'"  And  one  reason  among 
iiat  *'one  distinctive  feature  of  it  is  the  free 
it  makes  of  material  derived  from  observation  of 


young  children."  The  charm  of  our  author's  writing  is  that  he 
is  not  dogmatic,  but  thinks  out  his  subject  with  the  reader  as  he 
goes  on.  To  read  the  book  carefully  is  to  acquire  the  psycho- 
logical habit,  the  power  of  analysis  and  insight,  the  faculty  of 
interpretative  vision.  It  is  book  and  teacher  in  one.  The 
chapter  on  the  early  development  of  the  child  is  suggestive  in 
its  very  simplicity,  and  his  treatment  of  language,  attention,  and 
mental  imagery — productive  and  reproductive — is  characterised 
by  freshness  of  illustration,  and  a  limpid  clearness  not  at  all 
usual  in  philosophical  treatises.  Dr.  Stout  is  not  disposed  to 
accept  the  theory  of  emotion  set  forth  by  James  and  Lange, 
which  makes  emotion  the  consciousness  of  vaso^motor  and 
other  organic  changes.  The  significance  of  that  theory  he  holds 
to  be  more  physiological  than  psychological.  For  **an  emotion 
is  a  feeling-attitude  of  the  subject  toward  an  object ;  a  sensation 
is  nothing  of  the  kind."  This  book  will  lay  a  sure  founda- 
tion, a  trustworthy  *' groundwork  of  psychology,"  for  student  or 
teacher. 

Elementary  Practical  Chemistry,  Part  II.  Analytical  and 
Quantitative.  By  Dr.  F.  Clowes  and  J.  B.  Coleman,  xvi.  -f 
212  pp.  (Churchill.)  2s.  6d,  net.— Teachers  of  chemistry  will 
welcome  the  separate  publication  of  the  parts  of  this  deservedly 
popular  book  on  practical  chemistry  which  deal  with  qualitative, 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  analysis. 

The  Afarshfield  Maidens  and  the  Fairy  Ordincu  Vol.  11. 
By  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wigley.  254  pp.  (Murby.)  is,  d^.— Mrs. 
Wigley's  consecutive  narrative,  intended  to  supply  a  complete 
course  of  domestic  economy  and  training  for  home  duties,  should 
prove  interesting  to  girls  leaving  the  elementary  school  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  domestic  service.  If  there  were  more  mistresses 
like  the  Mrs.  Somerton  of  this  reader,  we  should  hear  much  less 
about  the  servant  difficulty. 

lunior  Country  Reader,  III,  Talks  on  Country  Life,  By 
H.  B.  M.  Buchanan  and  R.  R.  C.  Gregory,  viii.  •\-  198  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  \s,  4</. — Even  children  in  rural  schools  will  be 
able  to  recognise  that  the  authors  are  writing  from  firsthand 
knowledge.  The  reader  is  bright,  practical  and  informing ;  and 
the  excellent  illustrations  alone  are  enough  to  make  the  book  a 
favourite  with  country  children. 

Botany  Rambles,  Part  L  In  the  Spring,  (Horace  Marshall.) 
lod, — Thb  book  is  an  attempt  to  impart  to  young  people  useful 
and  interesting  facts  about  plants  and  trees  by  means  of  reading 
lessons.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  children  will  call  parts  of 
the  lessons  '*  babyish."    The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good. 

Nature  Study  and  the  Teacher,  By  D.  C.  Williams,  xv.  -f 
1 19  pp.  (Charles  and  Dible.)  2s.  net.—  The  author  sometimes 
asks  teachers  to  attempt  the  impossible  ;  for  example,  in  refer- 
ence to  Standard  I.  children,  teachers  are  instructed  to  deduce 
from  the  class — **  by  a  few  judicious  questions  " — that  roots 
feed  the  plant  and  that  the  leaves  do  the  breathing  and  that 
*'  the  fiower  propagates  and  so  perpetuates  the  species."  Child- 
ren in  the  same  class  are  to  be  bothered  about  *'  stamens  "  and 
*'  pistil  " ;  longitudinal  and  diagrammatic  sections,  and  so  on. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  introduce  very  young  children  to  nature- 
study,  and  we  are  sorry  that  with  all  his  knowledge  Mr.  Wil- 
liams should  advocate  such  a  plan. 

Practical  Physics  for  Schools,  III,  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, By  C.  J.  L.  Wagstaff  and  G.  C.  Bloomer.  117  pp. 
(Cambridge:  Heffer.)  2s,  dd, — The  plan  of  this  series  was 
described  in  our  issue  for  December,  1903,  and  what  was  said  of 
the  first  two  parts  applies  to  the  present  instalment.  The 
student  will  be  unable  to  work  alone  from  the  present  volume, 
and,  indeed,  the  authors  say  in  their  preface,  "  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  a  teacher."    As  indi- 
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cating  the  geneTal  idea  of  the  volume,  we  may  «ay  that 
pp.  64  &nd  65  are  blank,  with  the  exception  of  the  foUowing 
stiittmce:  '*  Examine,  sketch,  and  explam  the  wwking  of  the 
folio wiag  luflaeiiGe  tnaohinei :  the  Wjiter-d topping  Accumu- 
litof,  the  Replenifher,  and  the  Wlmsbuist." 

^  Mathematlci* 

A  i^ew  G^mtiry  pr  Junkr  F&rms,  By  S.  Barnard  and 
J,  M.  Child*  xvi.  +  306  pp.  (MacmillanO  21.  6i/,— This 
volume  consists  of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  "  A  New 
Geometry  for  Schools/^  by  the  same  authors,  together  with 
several  additional  sections.  A  very  welcome  feature  ia  the 
short  but  lucid  treatment  in  section  13  of  tbe  Jotms  of  simple 
solids  ;  tbe  practicai  side  of  the  subject  is  also  presented  in  a 
tbornugbly  satisfactory  m&nuer.  The  changes  that  have  been 
introduced  seem  to  be  all  in  the  right  direction,  and  Ibe  bctok 
can  be  coidialiy  recommended.  It  should  perhaps  be  added 
that  the  range  includes  (roughly)  tbe  subjects  of  Euclifl,  Books 
L,  III.  (t-31)  and  the  easy  parts  of  Book  IV, 

Ariihrnttkai  Exiimpks,  By  W,  G.  Borchaidt.  Tiii.  + 
379  PP»  (Rivingtons.)  3^.— Except  for  the  addition  of  a 
test  paper  on  graphs,  these  examples  are  taken  from  tbe  same 
author's  "Arithmetical  Types  and  Examples'*  noticed  in  the 
December,  1903,  number  of  The  School  Woeuj.  This  book 
contains  tables,  examples  and  answers,  but  no  worked-out 
models  I  it  provides  good  and  ample  practice  in.  arithmetical  work. 

Ariihmeik.  Vhtl  11.  By  H.  G.  Willis,  viii  +  257-494 
+  xxxix  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  \s.  4^/. — A  coUection  of  exam- 
ples on  the  later  work  In  arithmetici  beirinnlng  with  factors 
and  fractions.  The  examples  are  arranged  in  two  sets  which 
may  be  used  in  iilternate  terms  and  seem  to  be  well  chosen. 
"  Money  sums  "  do  not  monopolise  the  book  ;  there  is  a  good 
selection  on  areas  and  volumes,  on  specitic  gtaviryf  on  mixtures, 
on  permutations  and  combinations,  on  ptol^tabilities,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  on  graphs.  Teachers  should  find  the  book 
very  useful. 

RuidmtPtii  sf  Gesmefry  fir  Junior  Cimus.     By  M,  Wilson. 

328  pp,  (London:  W.  R.  Russell.)  U,  net,  —  A  modest 
preface,  giving  an  account  of  tbe  way  in  which  the  author  thinks 
the  subject  of  geometry  may  be  best  introduced  to  pupIU  of 
about  twelve  years  of  fige,  produces  a  favourable  inipression 
which  is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  tbe  contents  of 
the  book.  While  not  posa,essing  striking  novettics,  the  de- 
velopment is  cafefiJily  and  thoughtfully  carried  out,  and  seems 
very  su  11  able  for  beginners.  The  theorem  of  Euclid  I.^  47 ^ 
and  tbe  propositions  on  rectangles  are,  we  think,  too  late  in 
appearing,  and  the  treatment  of  areas  would  be  improved  by  a 
fuller  consideration  of  the  metrical  value  of  a  rectangle  as  well 
as  by  the  discussion  of  the  areas  of  similar  figures.  The  text  is 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  page,  tbe  other  side  containing 
diagrams  only  \  this  arrangement  contributes  clearness^  but 
perhaps  at  too  great  expense.  If  used  in  Ibe  way  the  author 
suggests,  the  book  seems  fitted  to  yield  good  lesults. 

Tkt  MHru  Syikm  Exphmfd^  wiih  Exetciies^  Exampki 
ami  lilmiratwNx.  By  Georges  Rousselle.  Translated  and 
adapted  by  R.  Smith,  xiv.  +  97  +  1.  pp.  {Paris :  Gedalge. 
London  :  Hachette.)  is.  hd.  net,— This  little  book,  which 
beats  on  its  ttile-page  the  dale  1896,  is  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Paris 
and  is  designed  to  promote  the  movement  for  the  introduciion 
of  the  metric  system  into  this  country.  The  explanations  here 
given  are  admirably  clear,  and  range  over  all  the  weights  and 
measures  in  common  use  ^  numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations 


contribute  to  (he  lucidity  of  the  exposition.     It  is  of  little  ia»i 
at  this  stage  to  move  resolutions  about  the  advantages  of  th^ 
metric   system ;  few   teachersi  at   any   rate,   have  any  dotibes 
on  tbe  matter.     Reform   must  be   urged   in  the   only  ^miitt 
where  action  can  be  successfully  taken,  and  that  is  in  the  llome 
of  Commons.    Pressure  on  their  pailiamentary  representatifei    j 
is  a  duty  which  teachers  owe  to  their  popUt. 

ArUkmtiic  far  th€  Standards,  Scheme  B-  Standaidii  VI, 
and  VII.  By  C  Pendlebury.  (Bell.J— These  belong  to  tht 
series  noticed  in  November,  1903  (p,  434)  and  follow  the  tiaei 

there  indicated.     The  prices  are  4d.  and  6d. ,  according  to 
and  the  books  run  to  64  pages - 

HiftceUuieoui. 
Sh^ri  Studio  im  Edtuatian  in  S^&tiand.     By  John  Oarha, 

XV.  +  269  pp.    (Longmans.)     3^.  6d.  net,— These  ^ort  sti 
are  offered  as  a  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  t 
problems  which  surround  the  education  question  in  ScotIaa4 
The  opening  chapters  are  largely  retrospective,   and  give 
admirable  conspectus  of  tbe  genesis  and  history  of  the 
tional  system  of  the  country.     The  author  shows  that,  from 
variety  of  causes,  secondary  education  has  passed  into  the 
of  **  several   unrelated   bodies  all  operating  on   lines  of 
own,  with  consequeut  ovei  lap  ping,  conlasion,  and  antago) 
Multiplicity  of  agency  was  still  farther  aggravated  by  insei 
of  resources."    Thus  far  the  problem.     As  a  contributii?n  to 
solution,  one  could  have  wished  that  the  present  volume 
appeared  earUer,    as  in  several  instarjces  it  supports  witli  tf 
wealth  of  argument  and  illustration  a  policy  opposed  to  thilj 
generally  accepted  and  expounded  so  ably  by  Or.  Douglma 
Prof,    Jones.     The    most    valuable    and    original    f estate 
Mr,  Clarke's  book  is  the  insistence  on  the  marked   distil 
between  the  educational   prol>lem    in  town  and  country* 
rural  districts  there  are  few  secondary  schools,  but  much 
dary  education.     Mr.  Clarke  shows  that  in  tbe  northern  cow 
of  Rossj  Inverness,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  the  average 
centflge  of  population,  aged  14-20,  in  receipt  of  secondary 
cation  is  over  3t  per  cent.^  while  in  the  south-western 
of  Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Lanark  it  is  79  per  cent.     Moat  of 
secondary  education  in  the  northern  counties  ia  obtaii^ed  at 
ordinary  village   school,  and,   for  geographical  and 
reasons,  must  continue  to  be  received  there  or  not  at  all, 
heartily  commend  this  volume  to  all  interested  in  edi 
and  coiild  wish    that   it   would   be  "  studied  and  inwardly 
gested  '*  hy  Scottish  members  of  Parliament  at  the  present 

Thi  Neiv  Ma^ttieni  in  Edt4i:ati&n^  nfitk  Spedat  kefef 
Ekmentary  Btttttad^n.  By  Thistleton  Mark,    to?  pp.  {C 
and  Dible.)    &/.  net.— A  reader  with  no  particular  kao« 
of  educational   developments   would   be  sure  to  obtain 
Mr.  Mark's  little  book  a  good  idea  of  tbe  recent  tendendoi 
the  direction  of   making   the  Instruction  in  our   school 
practical    and    better  suited   to   the   needs    of   the   diilt 
Mr.  Mark  writes  in  an  Interesting  style,  and  has  a  wide  \ 
ledge  of  his  subject. 

Th£  D€m&cr€tiic Idiaiiti  Edmatisn^    By  R*  E.  Hughes.   70 p 
(Charles  ai;d  Dible^     Ir.  net,— It  is  a  little  difiicult  to  ua 
stand  the  object  of  this  l>ook.     The  author  knows  a  great  1 
about  education^  it  is  true,  but  we  fear  he  has  not  ^d  much  il^ 
this  case  likely  to  be  of  practical  value  to  tho^  actually  cngaj 
in  educational  work.     The  danger  of  following  foreign  metho 
of  itiRiruction  too  slavishly  is  pointed  out  more  than  once^  a 
the  paramount  importance  of  cultivating  individuality  to  1 
schools  is  repeatedly  urged. 

MdHcaihtmi  lV9odw&rk.  By  A.  C,  Hortb.  159  pp,  (Pefdv 
Marshall.)  jj.  6^.  net.— Of  the  books  that  tJKat  woodwork  I 
an  tinportaiit  factor  in  school  education  thii  is  certauily  one  rf| 
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tk  bot  we  have  seen.  The  first  97  pages  consist  of  a  care- 
%giidiiated  three  years'  coarse  of  work,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  book  is  addressed  to  the  teacher  and  contains  valuable 
adnoe  00  fittings,  organisation,  object  lessons,  &c.  To  manual 
teachers  both  parts  of  the  book  will  be  of  great  value, 
fin^t  be  improved  in  a  few  respects  ;  more  might  have  been 
aide  of  freehand  sketches ;  the  models  are  too  much  restricted 
iDidiool  apparatus;  the  drawings  illustrating  mortise  cutting 
not  clear,  and  some  of  the  botanical  definitions  are  faulty. 
I»  the  convenience  of  teachers  desirous  of  adhering  to  the 
nes  lakl  down,  each  year's  course  is  issued  separately,  as  a 
debook  at  4^.  net,  for  use  by  the  pupils. 

Ctiulfs  Union  Jack  Series  Readers,      Book  IV.     206  pp. 
ai— The   latest    addition   to  this  series  is  like  previous 
foil  of  interesting  reading  matter  and  abundantly  pro- 
with  good  illustrations. 

TV  Swiss  Family  Robinson  in  Words  of  One  Syllable.     95  pp. 
)    6d, — Children    beginning    to    read    will    find    this 
edition  of  a  popular  book  very  much  to  their  taste. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

mJUilors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
^'afressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
'  nkt  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
Tn  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
^wt  publication^  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
t^tar  toigethor. 

ftileedof  Oo-opepatloii  between  HumaniBts  and 
Realiits. 

[A  niiF   reply  to  Prof.    Armstrong.       By  an    interesting 

»  a  writer  in  your  March  issue  comments  on  p.  93  : 
^b  teaching,  more  perhaps  than  in  anything  else,  the  deUa 
(•n  the  diflFerence.     The  human  boy,  the  exigencies  of 
the  freaks  of  examining  bodies,  and  a  hundred 
I  things,  cause  grievous  rents  in  pedagogic  theories.    .    .     . 
land  suggestion  which  does  not  Uke  account  of  all  the 
I  we  play  and  of  the  limits  of  the  stage  is  predestined  to 
lib  mark." 

I  if  the  strain  which  we  expect  in  educational  discussion 
iMewho  keeps  in  touch  with  fact.  Contrast  it  with  Prof. 
g's  jejune  advice  to  me — **  Swim  without  a  belt,'* 
B  jonr  mind  to  think  otherwise  than  in  hour  intervals  "  ; 
ittiin  The  School  World,  a  paper  which  specially  fixes 

'  1 00  education  as  seen  from  the  practical  side. 
|j)|iB :  "  Until  teachers  learn  to  make  experiments  for  them- 
^fteie  will  be  little  progress."    So  Prof.  Armstrong  reads 
I  of  recent  years.     As  if  experiment,  in  some  form  or 
I^.Vtre  not  a  law  of  our  being ;  as  if  any  competent  teacher 
M« would  dispense  with  it.    True,  the  special  experiment 
|^<M  Prof.  Armstrong  has  invited  us  does  not  seem  as  yet 
f  tobe  tried  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but,  even  in  this  brief 
,two  of  his  critics  advocate  a  partial  adoption  of 

^theory,  of  course,  we  wish  to  test  before  adopting. 
the  proposal  to  teach  the  English  language  with 
wofk  in  anthropology,  geography,  history,  and  gram- 
«» looks  at  first  sight  rather  chaotic.  Test  it  in  the  light  of 
■-'ttpliiiition  offered  to  Prof.  Edgar,  who  is  advised,  "inci- 
•"^Ti"  that  is,  "when  not  engaged  in  professing  education," 
*  ^etoie  himself  to  experimental  work,  to  take  it  up  as  a 
■Ww  m  fiict.  Is  this  the  way  in  which  boys  and  girls, 
Vhflektfiiiiig  Englishyand  devoting,  remember,  at  least  half  of 
WK  vbool  time  to  manual  and  physical  work,  are  to  *'  master  " 
^4PBqgfaphy,  history, and  grammar?    As  these  will 


not  be  taught  as  specific  subjects,  does  the  proposal  mean  that 
boys  and  girls  are  to  *' experiment "  for  themselves?  If  so, 
how  ?  To  clear  the  haze,  I  suggested  a  time-table.  No,  is  the 
retort;  make  it  yourself  —  experiment — swim— flounder— but 
expect  no  further  help  from  me  ! 

Prof.  Armstrong,  in  fact,  lives  in  a  region  far  above  us,  a  sort 
of  heaven  of  theory,  and  the  sole  notice  he  takes  of  the  actual 
workers  is  to  drop  occasional  thunderbolts  on  their  heads. 

Percy  Simpson. 

St.  Olave's  Grammar  School. 

If  Prof.  Armstrong  really  desires  to  combine  the  forces  of 
all  interested  in  education,  to  fight  against  our  real  enemies,  the 
ignorant  public,  he  is  most  unfortunate  in  his  methods.  I  have 
read  a  large  number  of  his  letters  in  The  Times  and  elsewhere, 
and  all  seem  to  show  the  same  bitterness.  Most  classical 
teachers  are  agreed  that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be  ;  and, 
whatever  may  once  have  l>een  the  case,  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
now  that  natural  science  will  be  neglected.  It  is  the  only 
subject  which  the  Government  encourages  by  its  money  grants ; 
and  the  curriculum  of  schools  of  class  A,  which  obtains  the 
largest  grant,  tends  to  be  almost  as  preponderatingly  scientific 
as  the  old  education  was  literary.  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
the  subjects  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  taste,  and  feeling 
may  be  almost  extinguished  in  the  near  future,  and  all  attention 
directed  to  the  more  sordid  aim  of  getting  money  in  one  way  or 
another.  Will  not  Prof.  Armstrong  turn  his  energy  in  another 
direction,  and  try  to  show  the  public  (who  will,  of  course,  be 
followed  by  the  Board  of  Education  after  some  interval)  that  we 
need  a  well-reasoned  general  scheme,  entirely  independent  of 
money-making,  which  should  be  aided  as  a  whole  (not  a  part 
only)  by  public  money.  The  details  of  such  a  scheme  cannot  be 
discussed  in  the  public  press,  but  it  must  be  thought  out  quietly 
and  planned  by  competent  persons  of  wide  general  experience. 
Prof.  Armstrong  is  greatly  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  salvation 
is  to  be  found  by  abolishing  Greek  and  all  '*  Hellenism,"  and 
substituting  chemistry  ;  or  that  two  things  can  be  done  at  once, 
e.g,.,  that  English  composition  can  be  learnt  in  the  laboratory 
whilst  chemistry  is  being  studied. 

As  a  practical  schoolmaster,  who  has  opportunities  of  seeing 
some  things  which  Prof.  Armstrong  has  not,  I  find  that  both 
Greek  and  natural  science  have  things  to  teach  boys  which 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  neither  can  give  what 
the  other  gives;  further,  that  English  composition  may  be 
practiced  in  describing  experiments  or  in  doing  Greek  unseens, 
but  it  cannot  be  taught  in  either — it  must  have  its  own  time, 
when  the  mind  is  not  distracted  by  other  things.  But  these 
things  must  be  talked  over,  and  experiments  tried,  in  a  very 
different  spirit  from  that  of  heated  invective ;  and  I  would 
venture  to  urge  Prof.  Armstrong  to  examine  Mr.  Head  lam's 
Report  and  other  of  the  Government  papers,  and  to  realise  that 
it  will  not  be  to  the  public  interest— not  even,  in  the  long  run, 
to  the  good  of  scientific  research — if  literary  studies,  that  is,  the 
essential  part  of  culture  and  refinement,  should  practically 
disappear  from  the  average  English  school. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

Cambridge. 

The  Content  and  Methods  of  School  Classics. 

Mr.  Win  bolt's  article  in  your  February  number  is  extremely 
interesting  and  suggestive,  but  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  he 
has  made  out  a  strong  case.  **  Culture  "  connotes  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Can  a  boy  be  said  to  have  a  liberal  education  if  he  has 
devoted  half  his  time,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  his  energies, 
for  eleven  or  twelve  years  to  the  study  of  classics?  Ignorant  as 
such  k  boy  is  of  science  and  modern  literature,  and  having  only 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  mathematics,  modern  languages,  geo- 
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graphy  and  history,  be  has  little  claim  to  culture.  Mr.  Winbolt 
desires  for  his  own  subject  two-fifths  of  the  school  time.  Why 
/zw-fifths? 

Let  us  consider  the  principal  subjects  of  the  school  time-table. 
There  are  five  principal  groups  :  classics,  mathematics,  English 
subjects,  modern  languages  and  science.  Taking  the  average 
working  week  as  22 J  to  25  hours,  we  have  from  4}  to  $  hours 
for  each  group.  This  suggested  equal  division  of  time  is,  of 
course,  only  a  rough  working  basis.  We  may,  perhaps,  narrow 
down  the  curriculum  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  but  is 
it  desirable  to  do  so  before  ? 

That,  under  existing  conditions,  teachers  are  more  or  less 
compelled  to  make  boys  specialise  at  an  early  age  must,  per- 
haps, be  admitted.  School  traditions  and  university  require* 
ments  have,  unfortunately,  to  be  respected.  But  is  not  the  root 
of  the  difficulty  deeper?  Does  it  not  lie  in  the  tendency  of 
many  teachers,  and  especially  of  classical  teachers,  to  regard 
their  own  subjects  as  of  supreme  importance,  and  to  belittle,  if 
not  to  despise,  all  others  ?  The  classical  man  finds  fault  with 
his  science  colleague  because  he  asks  for  eight  hours  a  week. 
Who  can  honestly  say  that  the  work  of  the  one  is  more — or  less 
— important  than  that  of  the  other?  One  is  tempted  to  say — 
a  plague  upon  both  of  them  !  Let  each  have  four  hours  and  be 
content. 

It  seems  interesting  to  enquire  whether  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Winbolt  for  classical  teaching  can- 
not be  secured  by  other  means.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ques- 
tion of  **  literary  appreciation,"  of  "  taste,"  of  "  imagination," 
and  of  **  intellectual  detachment."  With  these  objects  in  view 
Mr.  Winbolt  would  probably  place  "  Homer,  Sophocles,  Thucy- 
dides,  Plato  and  Livy,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tacitus,"  before 
Moli^re,  Corneille,  Voltaire,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Lessing,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Heine.  If  so,  why  ?  In  the  intellectual  effort  a 
boy  has  to  put  forth  when  with  dictionary,  grammar,  and  text, 
he  is  unravelling  the  difficulties  of  another  language,  no  doubt 
the  advantage  lies  with,  say,  Sophocles  and  Horace  rather  than 
with  Moliere  and  Goethe  ;  but  any  possible  loss  in  this  direc- 
tion— in  logical  reasoning  and  hard  thinking — can,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  made  up  in  other  ways.  Cannot  mathematics  and 
science  supply  the  deficiency  ?  The  difference,  if  any,  is  one  of 
kind  rather  than  of  degree.  Again,  is  the  *'  life  and  history" 
and  geography  ot  the  ancient  Grxco-Boman  world  more  educa- 
tive than  that  of  modern  Europe  ?  It  may  be  as  interesting,  but 
cannot  be  so  useful. 

I  am  inclined  to  regret  that  Mr.  Winbolt  tilts  against  the 
teim  "  useful "  education.  If,  however,  he  refers  to  such 
purely  technical  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  com- 
mercial French,  I  am  quite  at  on^  with  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  thinking  of  art  or  science,  I  cannot  agree.  If  science 
is  not  taught,  certain  faculties  necessarily  remain  undeveloped, 
and'a  boy's  education  is  to  that  extent  incomplete.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge  as  of 
training,  and  if  any  portion  of  this  training  has  some  direct 
bearing  upon  a  boy's  future  career,  so  much  the  better. 

Another  point  occurs  to  me.  Let  us  admit  for  a  moment  the 
force  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side — that  a  classical 
training  is  an  ideal  training  for  the  boy  who  remains  at  school 
until  the  age  of  nineteen,  who  goes  to  the  university,  and  then 
enters  one  of  the  professions.  What  about  the  boy  who  leaves 
school  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  and  goes  straight  into  business  ? 
In  Latin  he  has  reached,  say,  matriculation  standard,  and  has 
read,  perhaps,  a  book  of  Virgil.  Has  the  time  given  to  Latin 
been  profitably  spent  ?  The  work  done  has  been  far  too  meagre 
to  be  of  much  good,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholar- 
ship. The  plea  that  even  this  limited  amount  will  be  of  material 
assistance  to  a  boy  in  the  study  of  his  own  language  is,  I  believe, 
fallacious.     Of  nicety  of  discrimination   there  will  have  been 


little,  and  of  literary  appreciation  less.  It  seems  to  me  tha%  j 
this  case,  whilst  nothing  would  be  lost  if  Latin  gmve  pb^ 
entirely  to  modern  languages,  the  gain  would  be  great. 

We  should  make  much  greater  progress  in  the  education^ 
world  if  we  tried  more  to  understand  one  another's  points  gd 
view.  The  classical  teacher  and  the  science  teacher  are  jiiurf 
offenders  in  this  direction,  and  seem  never  to  be  happier  t 
when  banging  each  other's  head.  In  America  and,  to  a  ( 
extent,  in  Germany,  each  has  learnt  to  appreciate  the  work  i 
the  other,  and  each  readily  admits  that  his  own  conti 
to  the  work  of  the  school  is  only  one  of  several 
factors  in  the  scheme  of  education.  When  will 
teachers  do  likewise  ? 

Can  those  of  us  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  for  our  schoob] 
well-balanced  curriculum  persuade  Mr.  Winbolt  to  accept  I 
or  at  the  outside  five,  hours  for  his  own  subject  ? 

F.  w.  w<3 

Bedford. 

Your  correspondent,  F.  W.  W.,  in  his  very  temperate  IcJ 
seems  to  imply  that  in  my  article  I  expressed  views  as  tol 
the  different  subjects  of  modern  curricula  should  be 
This  subject  I  did  not  attempt  to  touch  :  I  confined  my 
expressing  my  view   of  what  ought  to  be  done  by 
teachers  in  whatever  time  the    wisdom    of   our    edu 
authorities  should  see  fit  to  allot  to  us.     I  did  not  even  i 
two- fifths  of  the  time  available  ;  I  merely  stated  roughly  y 
thought  was  the  custom.     With  F.  W.  W.,  I  should  not  ( 
sider  sufficiently  broad  the  culture  of  a  young  man 
twelve  years  had  given  three-quarters  of  his  energies  to  ( 
study  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  an  I 
division  of  our  time  between  chemistry,  mathematics,  '~ 
modern  languages,  and  science  is  at  all  desirable.     Of  thettf 
I  attach  far  the  greatest  importance  to  classics  and  matl 
and  of  the  others,  I  should  make  two  more  or  less  sub 
subjects  of  science,  and  English  and  modern  languages  i 
bined.     A  feverish  anxiety  to  cultivate — by  systematised  i 
tion — all  the  faculties  may  possibly  lead  to  our  doing  ju 
none.     Some  modern  educationists  remind  one  of  Samuel  Jcj 
of  Rye,  who,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  "  somewhat  acqu 
with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  rhetoric,  logic, 
natural     philosophy,     arithmetic,     geometry,     co 
astronomy,   astrology,  geography,  theology,   physics, 
navigation,  caligraphy,    stenography,   drawing,   henldff^J 
history." 

Your  correspondent  also  seems  to  imply  that  I 
own  subject  {^ua  my  own  subject)  as  of  supreme 

This  I  should  very  much  regret,  and,  moreover,  I 

learnt  something  of  comparative  values  from  eight  yean^l 
ing  of  English  and  German  on  the  modern  side.     As  to  * 
nation  "  and  "  intellectual  detachment,"  I  do  not  think  tihil:| 
study  of  modern  languages  is  able  to  produce  the  same  1 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.     In  the  study  of  Ladn  1 
word,  idiom,  or  custom  examined  carries  the  mind  back,  i 
or  less  unconsciously,  over  more  than  two  thousand  yeais,  I 
no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  reached  till  that  distance  1 
been  traversed.     Comparatively  speaking,  there  is  little  i 
between  English  thought  and  idiom  and  German  (or  Fn 
thought  and  idiom.    This  is  a  very  real  distinction,  and  one  t| 
often  neglected.  j 

F.  W.  W.  was  right  in  supposing  that  by  "useful"  eduadp 
I  meant  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  &c  When  I  made  a  tilt:^ 
science,  I  was  attacking  science  as  it  is  often  nowadays  taai^ 
I  was  deprecating  the  tendency  to  substitute,  in  the  case  of  bog 
of  from  10-14,  ^^interesting"  puerilities  for  the  nccesekf  < 
taking  the  trouble  to  think.  Of  coarse,  a  book  will  not  mtke 
boy  think  ;  but  still  less  will  a  spade. 

S.  E.  Winbolt. 
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The  Ll^tiiig  of  CoantFy  Schools. 

In  iDSweff  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  E.  Thesiger  in  your 
Janntij  issue  as  to  what  modem  system  of  lighting  is  best  for 
taatU  ooontry  school  where  there  is  no  gas  supply,  I  am  glad 
tonpply  the  following  information. 

Foor  oonespondent  will  find  acetylene  very  suitable  for 
iepoipose.  Its  advantages  are,  the  comparatively  small  cost 
if  astallation,  the  small  amount  of  attention  required  in 
and  the  resemblance  of  the  light  to  ordinary  sunlight, 
geaerator  for  the  gas  occupies  but  a  small  space,  and  may 
ii  any  separate  outbuilding  which  is  not  much  exposed  to 
C  Water  supply  and  drainage  from  this  plant  are  practically 
itial.  Anyone  with  ordinary  intelligence  can  manage  the 
■nt.  which  does  not  require  an  engineer.  There  are  two  types 
if  generators,  the  automatic  and  the  non-automaiic.  The 
boner  are,  broadly  speaking,  less  costly,  take  up  less  room, 
ad  use  but  little  water  as  compared  with  the  latter,  which 
•odooe  the  whole  of  the  gas  from  a  given  charge  of  calcium 
at  once,  have  practically  no  mechanism,  and  give  a 
gas  than  many  generators  of  the  former  class;  they, 
-,  waste  more  gas  by  absorption  in  the  water  than  do  the 
generators.  As  to  the  cost  of  working,  calcium 
costs,  say,  23J.  per  cwt.  delivered,  every  pound  of 
will  give  about  4.5  cubic  feet  of  gas  for  actual  use,  and 
.y>-candle  power  burner  will  consume  about  one-half  of  a 
loot  of  acetylene  per  hour.  Ordinary  gas-Bttings  and  pipes 
for  conveying  the  gas;  the  fittings  must  be  a  good 

'  Tht  gitt  n  osed  so  widely  now^  as  compared  with  a  few  years 
tfff  no  difficulty  should  be  found  in  seeing  plant  at  work. 
eflminlly  used  it  at  Felsted  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  its 
tbeie  from  1896  to  the  present  time  has  been  attended  with 

claim  more  space   here,  but  should  your  corre- 
re  to  write  to  me  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  him  further 
Alan  E.  Munby, 
Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Acetylene  Associatioft, 

A  Ooane  of  Kodora  Lan^ages« 

IlKING  that  our  rather  successful  experience  in  the  teach- 

r  modem  languages  at  a  Training  College  for  Secondary 

(who  propose  to  act  as  governesses  in  families)  may 

he  of  use  to  heads  of  other  colleges,  I   subjoin  the 

\  of  oar  French  and  German  mistresses  as  to  their  two 

(1902  and   1903.)      All   the   French   mistress's 

[  if  in  French.      No  attempt  is  made  to  *'  get  up"  any 

I  aibjects  indicated,  but  the  students  receive,  at  any  rate, 

ftD  French  history,  French  thought,  and  French  modes 

Two  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  *'  Gouin  '* 

ij  and,   besides,  the  students  of  each  year  are  divided 

gets — advanced  and  less  advanced  ;   and  these  four 

I  take  it  in  turns  to  spend  from   nine  to  twelve  hours  a 

E  with  the  French  mistress :  the  two  advanced  classes  for 

i  nt  a  time,  the  two  less  advanced  for  a  fortnight. 

French, 
J U N lORS.  ^First-year  Students, 
Gfanuoaitey  Larausse,     Article  jusqu'aux  participes. 
Dict^es,    exemples,   homonymes. 
IfefBagelioe  (Longfellow.) 

Jitf^ffatufe.      Formation  de  la  langue   fran9aise.      Trouba- 
I0BIS.       ^i^tes.     Lorris,  Jean  de  Meung,  Charles  d'Orl^ns, 

Histoffiogrmphes.    Villehardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart,   Chris- 
ne  de  Pisan  [Chartier.]      Origine  du  th^tre.      Confrere  de  la 
Qercs  de  la  Basoche.    Enfants  Sans-soucis.      Re- 


Exer- 

Trad  action    from 


naissance.  Marot.  Bellay.  Ronsard.  Malherbe.  Rabelais. 
Montaigne.  Calvin.  H6tel  de  Rambouillet.  Vangelas.  Aca- 
demic franfaise  1635. 

Hbtoire.  Gaule  50  avant  J.C.  jusqu'ii  la  Vll.i^me  Croisade 
St.  Louis  1270. 

Lecture.  **  L*Avare.*'  **  Les  Pr^cieuses  ridicules."  **  Baron 
Fourchevieff."    "  Voyage  Perrich on."    "  Le  Cid."    **Athalie," 

2  le9ons  de  Gouin  par  semaine.     7  chansons. 
Exercices  de  Prononciation.      Ragles  de  prononciation. 

Skniors, — Second-year  Students, 

Grammaire  emploi  des  temps.     Analyse  logique.      Idiomes. 

Litt^rature.     XVII.  Si^cle,jusqu'4  Voltaire.     Rousseau. 

Histoire.     1328  jusqu'^  la  Revolution  et  Napoleon  1815. 

Lecture.  **  Andromaque."  •' Hernani."  Ruy-Blas, 
"  Vie  de  Napoleon."     «*  Tartufe." 

Traduction  from  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice." 

Gouin.     Methode  avanc^e.     Le9on  d'assai  par   les   Aleves : 

3  le9ons  chacune. 

Grammaire.  La  Maitresse  explique  chaqae  regie  de  gram- 
maire, les  eidves  r^p^tent  et  font  des  exercices  sur  les  regies. 
Litt^rature,  la  mattresse  raconte  la  vie  d'un  po^te,  les  Olives 
racontent,  puis  ecrivent,  une  ^ieve  dictant.  Ilistoire,  meme 
methode  suivie. 

Lecture.  Chaque  ^leve  lit  k  tour  de  role.  2  fois  par  ann^e, 
examens  par  ^crit. 

German, 

First  Year.  — i  hour  Gouin  ;  i  hour  grammar.  Grammar 
varied  by  teaching  a  piece  of  poetry  in  a  method  approaching 
the  Gouin. 

Second  Year. — 3  hours  a  week.  i  hour  Literature.  I  hour 
Translation  into  German  of  passages  from  Literature. 

Reading:  (a)  Higher  Division^  Reading  classic.  **  Undine" 
and  "Faust." 

(b)  Lower  Division^  half-hour  grammar  ;  half-hour  easy  trans- 
lation. Last  year  Schiller's  "  Glocke  "  and  "  Deutsche  Klein- 
stadter  "  (KoUebne.) 

Italian. 

First  Year.  if  hours  a  week  ;  i  hour  Gouin,  }  hour 
grammar.     ( Perini.) 

Second  Year :  2}  hours  a  week.  1  hour  reading  and  trans- 
lation "  I  Miei  Prigioni  "  ;  1}  hours  Gouin  and  grammar  to  end 
of  Lesson  xxvii.  in  Perini. 

An  extract  from  the  Report  of  our  Inspector  (formerly  one  of 
H.M.  Chief  Inspectors  of  Schools)  will  give  an  idea  of  results. 
"  On  my  arrival  on  the  evening  of  October  28th  I  was  a  spec- 
tator of  an  amusing  French  play  performed  by  the  junior 
students  in  which  good  accent  was  combined  with  an  evident 
at-homeness  in  French  conversation.  .  .  .  All  the  staff 
gave  model  lessons  before  me;  those  in  modern  languages  by 
Mdlle.  Mottu  and  Fraulein  Diez.  A  passage  from  ''  Richard  II." 
was  translated  into  French  by  means  of  the  Gouin  method,  while 
the  students  also  showed  their  facility  in  French  by  translating 
another  passage  by  themselves.  Fraulein  Diez  caused  her  class 
to  translate  a  short  anecdote  from  Italian  into  German,  first 
literally  and  then  into  idiomatic  phrase  and  proper  German 
order.  Both  these  lessons  were  genuinely  stimulating  and  at 
the  same  time  thoroughly  enjoyable." 

C.  M.  Mason. 
House  of  Education, 
Ambleside. 

The  Rule  of  Three. 
I  UNDERSTAND  that  arithmetic  is  an  art,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  attain  certain  results  in  the  surest  and  quickest  way.  If  so, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  "old-fashioned" 
rule  of  three  as  against  the  newer  "unitary  "  method.  I  need 
not  occupy  space  with  demonstrating  this.    The  waste  of  time 
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and  figures  in  the  unitary  method  is  increasingly  obvious  when 
we  contemplate  a  sum  in  '*  compound  proportion,"  or,  as  I  have 
lately  seen,  a  schoolgirl  floundering  on  these  principles  through 
simple  problems  in  ''stocks  and  shares."  Arithmetic  is  also  a 
science,  training  in  which  is  useful  for  the  development  of 
mental  faculties.  I  maintain  that  there  is  more  thinking  required 
in  a  child  to  state  the  three  terms  of  a  **  rule  of  three  "  than  in 
the  mechanical  devices  of  the  ** unitary"  method.  If  it  is 
objected  that  the  child  does  not  in  this  way  see  the  raisoncTitre 
of  the  method,  I  reply  that  neither  does  he  in  the  "unitary'* 
way.  One  way  is,  to  him^  as  arbitrary  as  the  other.  And, 
secondly,  the  reasons  for  this,  as  for  so  many  processes  in  arith- 
metic, are  not  apprehensible  either  in  arithmetic  or  by  the  child 
till  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  it  in  the  course  of  his 
algebra.  X.  Y.  Z. 

The  Teaching  of  Modem  Langoagei. 

There  are  other  reasons  than  those  suggested  by  Mr.  S. 
A.  Richards  for  retaining  the  old  method  of  teaching  modern 
languages,  though  not  necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  the  new 
methods.  Bacon  taught  us  long  ago  that,  while  "Conference 
maketh  a  ready  man,  writing  maketh  an  exact  man,"  or,  in 
Latin,  "  Script  io  autem  et  net  arum  colUcti^  per  lee  la  in  am  mo 
imprinnt  et  altius  figit.'*  flow  is  the  pupil  to  learn  how  to 
wtite  the  plurals  of  nouns  in  French  with  -x  or  -j,  for  example, 
except  by  learning  rules  ?  How  is  he  to  fix  these  things  deeply 
in  the  mind  except  by  writing  exercises?  Are  not  modern 
languages  written  as  well  as  spoken  ?  It  seems  to  me,  from 
what  I  can  learn  of  the  new  methods,  that  they  are  just  the 
conversation  lessons  exaggerated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
and  equally  necessary  methods  of  instruction. 

A  Retired  Schoolmaster. 


MUTUAL  AID. 

The  object  of  this  column  is  to  afford  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  question 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a   separate  sheet  of 

paper. 

Questions. 

M.  R.  B.  Can  anyone  name  and  give  price  and  publisher  of 
"Admission Registers  for  Private  Schools"  that  have  adequate 
space  for  recording  details  of  admission,  leaving,  progress  and 
fiiture  work  of  pupils  ? 

E.  F.  S.  Can  any  reader  inform  me  from  what  poem  the 
following  is  a  quotation  : 

**  Oh  !  fret  not  after  Knowledge, 
I  have  none,  and  yet  the  evening  listens." 

E.  Kenny,  Ursuline  Convent,  Waterford,  would  be  glad 
to  receive  the  opinions  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  as  to 
the  advisability  of  rewarding  successful  pupils  by  giving  them 
money  prizes. 

T.  S.  (i.)  In  a  series  of  handbooks  entitled,  if  I  remember 
aright,  "  Handbooks  of  Social  Questions,"  is  one  on  Education, 
and  dealing  with  legal  points  affecting  master  and  pupil,  in- 


come-tax, assessment  on  school  buildings,  &c.     By  whc 
published,  and  at  what  price  ? 

(ii.)  Are  the  Irish  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  procurable  as  ( 
ment  publications  ?    If  not,  how  may  they  be  obtamed  ? 

K.  C.  (i.)  Is  there  any  good  book  of  exampUs  on  Geoi 
Drawing?  Most  of  the  books  I  have  seen  have  few  ex; 
and  though,  of  course,  one  can  invent  them  for  onesc 
more  simple  to  have  them  already  made  up. 

(ii.)  Has  any  cheap  book  been  published  of  illustrat 
logic — syllogisms  and  fallacious  arguments  principally  ? 

G.  Hammam,  Beirut,  Syria.  Wanted :— (i.)  The  na 
two  or  three  books  on  the  General  History  of  Education. 

(ii.)  Good  and  full  information  of  those  who  have  att 
to  solve  the  problem  of  inscribing  a  heptagon  in  a  circle. 

(iii.)  Any  general  rule  for  the  divisibility  of  a  nun 
a  prime  number.     Where  can  I  find  the  rule  with  the  pr< 

(iv.)  The  best  book  on  Masonry,  giving  full  info 
about  foundations,  structure,  planning,  mortars,  &c. 

(v.)  Is  there  a  key  to  the  exercises  in  Mackey's  Euclid 

A.  L.  Is  there  a  reasonably  cheap  edition  of  the 
letters,  or  of  selections  from  them  ? 

Questions  with   Answers. 

T.  S.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  verbatim  (official)  r< 
the  proceedings  of  one  or  more  sections  of  the  British  . 
tion  without  purchasing  the  reports  of  all  sections  ?  If  si 
say  where  obtainable  attd  at  what  price.  WhcU  is  the  co. 
publiccUion  containing  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
of  the  Association  1 

R.  A.  G.  No  verbatim  reports  are  published  of  tl 
ceedings  of  the  sections  of  the  British  Association.  < 
articles  upon  the  chief  subjects  brought  before  each 
appear  in  Nature  shortly  after  each  meeting  of  the  Asso 
Presidential  addresses,  abstracts  of  papers  brought  bef 
sections  with  the  reports  of  committees,  and  a  few  f 
papers,  are  printed  in  the  annual  report,  but  no  account  i 
of  discussions.  Every  member  of  the  Association, 
annual  subscription  of  two  guineas,  receives  a  copy 
report.  Mr.  John  Murray  is  the  publisher  of  the  repo 
the  price  to  non-members  is  24s.  The  address  of  the  ^ 
tion  is  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 

K.C.  Is  there  any  book  of  examples  published  on  the  . 
the  new  Army  Examination  in  Mathematics  ? 

S.  T.  A.     "  Mathematical  Papers  for  Army  Classes." 
Brabant.     (Relfe.)     is.  6d.,  or  with  answers  28.  6d.,  wil 
useful. 
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Progress. 
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EOUCATIQMAL   STEREOGRAPH. 
ERWOOD  I  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM. 


tiMts  on  method:- 


..f  \ht 


(Nol"  that  '        1  M"  h.\iKl 

-  i«^iiy  Into  '  ) 


P.  O'CONNOK*  Bsq,»  H.M.L,  Dmy,   In  Ian,!,  writes:^'*  You  do 

too  mucb  for  your  itertoaoopto  &pp&rati»  wh«n  you 

«  K^t^p  tri  AilvRncc  of  i»xi«Uug  methodt  or  iUuiitr&iiou  in  the 

OH    pw  r>     P^nf,  Ex;p.  PefchnlOKj,  SrU,  of  PedijroRy,  N.Y, 

Tnr  the  «eereoD«:oD«  a»  »  meiDfl  of  arai]sing 

iilly  mimUar  lo  the  state*  of  consciQUfine^M 

.    iictnal  pn^^f'tiwr  of  thoft**  (rt^enf^s  ftnd  obj^ctn  l* 

Etded  Cift&ifilly  upon  lound  payotiolo^lcal  tfaBorjr,  and  fi  fnllf 

B^tantiaUd  by  txperienoe.*' 

8t«re^H;niph«  of  JAPAH,  RtJSSIA,  hikI   MANCHURIA 
In  erery  School  Lib  miry.     KORSAM  Series  m  pri^paratinn. 


Third  BMmov.  THE    NAVY    LEAOOE 


TIh'   rnVri?*'^ Hirers  niTf   pU- 


"lir  1-fTmplHMn   nf  th^  thlM 


Lht  HU^n«t1  rulleri  mnl  raruldbi'^U  £t  lit  :  *m  cloth^ 
f  ii.l  Unmt\  with  «tlk  up  th>^  Mti*'*,  £1  lit   M.  ;  on  riolh, 

IAA.;\   r,y     r    I    ,iir    iilvi>U»IJ«  itwl  il)  tlltr^l    \"X  <.'M*'\   *:  I    M.«.  'Wl. 

JOHNSTON'S  NEW  GENTURY  QLOBE. 

21s.  nttt  to  8choQls. 
Ah  t*p<toH«l«*  ia-hich  Tnifi^ti  «1  filoN'  >lM)iA-lh)^  the  futwi  rh«ngi»«  lt> 

S^M,itTi  AtrltJi  .lu'l  I'Vifwti' fi       I^ilI  -!i    I'i-^-...^  r,:,-   rnfiinrf.l  in  rr^i,     Tilt* 


A  Pi^'kiiig  Cna<^  \»  kiLcludml  th  llir  chfti'iise  of  tla, 

P«^»jy  If.o,  stnifij^ly  ^-jum-I  In  Aff  Vr'nnm,  [nivT  5s  urt. 

Of  Phv«»caK   Politicat,  Bibticai  and  Classical  Oisograpl'iv. 
CdtUd  by  EDWARD  F,  ELTON,  1I*A., 

H■>^^■„..r  ,  -  .  ■..,.- 

Thl#  new  Atljt*  ban  bn«'n  pi  Ail 

thr-  llnpei  arw  frntirpiljr  new,  rimI  liavr- 

A  work  tn  ke«pinjf;  with  tl-    '  .-•  i. •-.■>    ..m    m  Ul.? 

Rreat  Public  Schwbi  Jin-i  "  1  tV>ll«giw,  wnd  the  Piib- 
liRhf^rs  tnwt  that  thpjr  f-i] 


vj  ffjf  Teaching  mirpa0<^,  poi 
•  li  lefty  aifnail  at  liavi'  Imad  i-^ 


'  !■•  nrt  imUfuHtd  in  any  «/  thi  nlt/vrt  nfnd  im  a  pm^nni  Jbt  Jkrlhtr 

UNDERWOOD    &    UNDERWOOD 

tSohool  Department), 

0,   HEDEON    STREET,    REGENT    STREET.    LONDON,    W. 


IN  I 

A*  th**  title  indicatt^s,  this  A 

for  rBfi'irncii.     Willi  iTiis!  In  vji' 

s>riin*/.  —  I  f  of  phy*ir«l  feAturoa. 

Thinl—A  1  irLs  of  v1l!iwU<  Ihitt  ihiall  be  »mpH  ttw  aehool 

fHurth.^€\iuvticw\  «iMi  llir^lfral  Ntijii  that  aliall  atllRc<*  for  Hie  rte«1ii  of  a 
Finh  Fontu 

l*rmp*iiH^,  *HH\  Li/d  o/M»T/wt  nmt  other  UrtfiUn,  wm<  n*  ftjy^iaftian. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Limited, 

Edlna  Worki,  Easter  Road,  and  23,  South  Bt.  Andr«w  Street, 

EdLnmjrih* 

7«  Patirnoiter  Sqitare,  London,  E.C* 


IGHOOL  BOTANY 


Collections    of    Specimens     of 
Various    Woods* 

Th»*j  41V  »ejy  CMrrfuMy  sf^lwtffl  hi  citjii^  nod  Uuij^  jKX'tioiiti,  li» 
to  ».Uow  the  dtaltnctlve  reQtliiv>i  ttufl  iimrki!  gof  (wrh 
itlrulttal  wofHl,  and 
I  to  «hu*v  tbflr  well- 
MrktNl  Bouiitt  ,il  ChAt-  t 

X'riifih'tf.  nu€\i  iw  Vhit 
trk,  Rln^rs  of  Growth. 
•^luUanJiaysj  &c,,  kc, 
W«'  jit".  ccin^iiu'tvfl  lh*'y 
I  VkU  bf<  lit  f;r»'nt  pntcth^al 
I  ttM»  lo  the  t*MM'hpr.  Th**y 
-f  tt  *idr  raitji'r  t.f 
It  ami  FoiK*ign 
s  comprlainj((  nit 
M*  nKiiAlly  mr!  wUh. 


H 

h 


Wr  wnuUl  j»l*o  t*si\\  siltf'iniori  in  i  SpecJall'if  Prepared  Porous 

Paper  for  Drying  and  Preserving  BotAnical  8pecJ>mens.     It 

*•  fjir  i»up»'riur  lo  »iinHriftry  Blollitig  PiiiM't,  In  tlirU  II  is  mm-Ti  tnr>n' 

'  'fuiiM^ifn'*'  fmTiii  «ii>  HiiibsLsniNM  lik«iJy  to 

t  uf  the  filruil-*.     fl  lirta  the  Jifhiutltigf  of 

„      -  .  'he  eommon  blotting'  paper, 

W    ytv  /i;it«tni/«d  LiW  (M  Bolati^  and   Pla%i  PKffnolog^  {in- 

d^iiini^  full  jHirh'culirA  nml  prices  of  above)  pott  free, 

A.  GALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd., 

19  k   21,   Sun    Street,   FiBfibEry  Square, 
LONDON,    E.C. 


POCKET  CALCULATOR 


OR 


NEW   SLIDE    RULE 


FOH 


MULTIPLICATION, 

DIVISION, 

SQUARE      ROOTS, 

CUBE    ROOTS. 


The  Calculator  consists  of  two  parts-  a  Card  and 
a  Transparent  Celluloid  Film.  Both  the  Card  and  the 
Film  are  divided  like  any  ordinary  slide  rule,  but  the 
arrangement  is  such  that  the  whole  is  small  enough  to 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  yet  give  results  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  a  slide  rule  neaxly  four  feet  long. 


Complflte  wttli  book  of  INSTRUCTIONS 

In   neat  Glotli  case  for  the  pocket,  else 

6x4  Inches* 

PRICE      3a.      Odl.        MET. 

POST   FREE    FOR   3s.    Id. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd.. 

20-26,  SARDINIA   STREET. 
LINCOLN'S    INN    FIELDS,    W.C. 


h  Jam   f<i»f  itiutUr. 
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THE     MAKING     OF     ENGLISH. 

By  HBHRT  BRADLEY,  Hon.  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Hon.  Ph.D.,  Heidelberg,  sometime  President  of  the  Philological  Society. 


Globe  8m    4ii  6d 


New  Works  on  Geometry  to 
A    SCHOOL 

By  H.  8.  HALL,  M.A.,  and  P. 
PARTS  I.  and  II.— Part  I.,  Lines  and  Angles,  Rectilineal  FigureH.      Part 

II.,  Areas  of  Rectilineal  Figures  (cuntaining  the  bubstauce  of  Buclid, 

Book  1.).     Is.  6d. 
PART  in.— Circles  (containing  the  Sulwtance  of  Euclid,  Book  III.,  1-34, 

and  Part  of  Book  IV.X  Is. 
PARTS  I.,  II..  and  ill.  2s.  tVl. 
PART  IV.— Square*  and  RectaugU**.  Geometrical  EquivalenUi  of  certain 

Algebraical  Forumlie  (containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  II. 

and  Book  III..  Proi»s.  S/i-STX     Sewed,  (id. 
PARTS  I.-IV.     Si. 

A    NEW    OBOMBTRY    FOR     SCHOOLS.       By 

8.  Barnard,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Ru?by. School,  late  Fellow  and 
I..ecturer  at  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge,  and  J.  M  Child,  B.A. 
(Cantab.),  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Technical  CJoUege.  Derby.  Oown 
8va    48.  6d. 

A  NEW  OBOMBTRY  FOR  JUNIOR  FORMS. 

By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  an i  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.  (CanUb.X    Crown  8vo. 
28.  «d. 
*♦*  This  volume  contains  all  the  Practical  an4  Theoretical  Geometrj- 
required  for  a  pass  by  Junior  Candidates  in  the  University  Locals. 


meet  the  New  Requirements. 
GEOMETRY. 

H.  B1BVBH8,  M.A.    Crown  8vo. 

PARTS  III.IV.— Containing  the  SubtiUnce  of  Euclid,  Books  IL  i 

an<l  Part  of  Book  IV.     is  6d. 
PART  v.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Buclid,  Book  VL,  wltli  adi 

Theorems  and  Examples.     Is.  dd. 
PARTS  I.-V.    4s.  bd. 
PARTS  IV.  and  V.— ConUining  the  Substonce  of  Buclid,  Book  IL 

III.,  85.37,  and  Book  VL    2s. 
PART  VL— Containing  the  Substance  of  BucUd,  Book  XL,  1-St,  % 

with  Theorems  relating  to  the  Surfaces  and  Volumes  of  Uw  I 

Solid  Figures.  l/mll 

THBORBTICAL  OBOMBTRY  foF  BBOIMll 

By  C.  H.  Allcock,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Bton.    Ftoti 
and  III.     Globe  Svo.     Is.  tki.  each.     Part  IV.  {inprtp.'). 

PRACTICAL    BXBRCISBS    IN    OBOMBf 

By  W.  D.  Egoar,  M.A..  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.    Ok 
2s.  6d. 


NEW   IMPRESSION. 

PI0NBBR8  OF  8CIBNCB.— By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S., 
Principal  of  the  Birmingham  University.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.    Oown  Sva    6s. 

NEW  IMPRESSION.    NOW   READY. 

AM  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  CONIC  SECTIONS  and 

ALQBBRAIC  OEOMBTBT,  with  numerous  Examples  and  Hints  for 
their  Solution,  especially  desizned  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  By  G. 
Hals  Puckle,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  (Cambridge.  New  and 
Revised  Impression.    Crown  8vo.    78.  6d. 


SECOND  EDITION.    NOW  RBADT. 

SPECIMENS  OF  MODERN  FRENCH  VERSE.  Edited 

Biographical  and  Critical  Notes,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  81 
of  French  Verse,  by  H.  E.  Bsrthon,  Hon.  M.A.,  Taylorian  Tbi 
FYench  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Se«*on'l  Edition.  FottSvoi 
THIRD  EDITION.     NOW   READY. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  QUATERNIONS.  By  the  l&ti 
fessor  Philip  Kslland,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  and  P.  G.  Tarr,  If.  A. 
E«iition.  Prei>ared  by  C.  G.  Kkott,  D.Sc,  Lecturer  in  Applied 
ma'ics  in  the  Univei-sity  of  E<!in burgh  ;  formerly  Professor  of 
in  the  Imiierial  University  of  Japan.    Crown  8va    7s.  0d. 

A  MODERN  SCHOOL.  By  Paul  U.  Hanus,  Pxofei 
the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching  io  Harvard  University.  Onr 
5s.  net. 


MACMILLAN    &   CO.,   Limitea,   St.   Martin's    Street,    liondon,   W.a 


THE  SCHOOL  WORLD 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Page        £8  10  0 

Ml  Pane,  or  Colnmn        2  17  6 

Qoarter  Page,  or  Hall  Colnm         ...      1  10  0 

One  Eigbth  Page,  or  Quarter  Colomn ...     0  17  6 

Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata.    Terms  for  Series  of 
Insertions  on  Application. 

Advertisementa  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ad- 
vertisement Department, ''  THE  SCHOOL  WORLD," 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street, 
London,  W.C. 

Prepaid  Subscription,  including  postage, 
8s.  per  annum. 

MACMILLAN     AND    CO.,    LIMITED, 
St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 


NOW  READY.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  fiee  by 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPK 

FOB    THE    YEAR    1904, 

CONTAINIKa 

All  information  respeotlng  the  ol]|]60l| 
operations  of  the  College,  Liste  of  Ol 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Beguliitta 
the  various  Examinations,  fto^  vli] 
Appendix  containing  the  foUovIng  I 
inatlon  Papers:— 

1.  Papers  set  at  Bxaiiiinatioa  of  Teachers  tor  DiplomM, 

2.  Do.  do.  do. 
8.  Papers  set  at  Bxaminaiion  of  Pupils  forCertifloatoB, 
4.                Do.                    do.  do. 


.  Papers  set  at  Professional  Preliminary  Bzamiiuitioii,  Maroli,  191 
Do.  do.  do.  8apl«Bbai 


5. 
6. 
8.   Plspers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Bxaminaiion 

7.  Do.  do.  

«•*  Noe.  8,  4.  5,  and  6  may  be  had  separately,  price,  flreo  by  poafei 
set.    Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  peat,  id.  tmcSk  Mt. 

The  Diploma  Papen  are  to  be  had  only  to  Um 


liODSrXXDUT: 


FRARCIS  HODGSON,  89,  FarrlB^w  Stnet,  IMm 
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:YNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

:VDRAUIiIC  PRESS 

(DR.    POCKLINQTON'8    FORM). 


&i.^4» 


I  For  Colleger  and  SchaoU. 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 
ALL    PARTS    READILY    VISIBLE. 
SILVER    VALVES. 
This  Pf?^.  ^p«?ci4ilytJe»(6n**d  for  the  uae  of  Teachers, 

,    who   cl'  strAte   the   great    multipdcAtJon  of  force 

Lainable    i  ^   the   Iawi   of  HYdrostatICi  alone;   at   the 

r»e  I4me  tt  'witl  be  found  useful  lor  experiment*  on  reKeUtlon, 
.   ivhere  pretturei  amounting  to  half-a  ton   or  upward  1  are 
itlreiT. 
iw-    Pi^ioe   452   as,    -•(s 

ftPSOtIL  EDUCATIVE  APPARATUS,  tflADE  IN  OUR  OWN  WORK- 
SHOPS.   LATEST  PATTERNS. 
LABORATORY    BENCHES,    FUME    CHAMBERS,    Ac, 

f  PROJECTION    LANTERNS 

ENQUlRfKH  :^OLIC!rKI>. 
Mature  Study  Appliances  a  Speciality. 
,    Commercial 


^> 


street,    LEEDS. 


A  RElllBLE  IMPROVED  FORM  (AS  FIGURED)  OF 


APPARATUS 


(PRODUCING   BOTH  QAS 
AND  SOLUTION), 

Which  will  last  for  many 

months    in    constant    use 

without  renewals  or 

c[eaning. 

N.B.- -This  apparatus  etTecit* 
such  a  great  saving  in  mate- 
rial ihii,  where  in  fretiuent 
use,  this  represents  quite 
£1  A  year. 

DCSGRlPtlVS  PAXPIlLKr  poni  fl'ee. 

Sole  M&ken— 


BnC  W a  I  cK  oml  i  H  L  uUij  pavbhknt,  lohdon 


Ali*x 


^^^,    J.,; 


.1/  l<inl  U.t  tn 


rWilh  30  Ori>;uuil  lltuHti-atioiiii.     Frleu  *^'!^.  <k1. 
The    HYGmNB    of   the    MOUTH. 
m  OuJdc  CO  th«  Prtv«QUon  and  Control  of  Deat&l  DlieMoa. 

BjR  DEKiaON  PEDLBY,  I>.D.a.Bng.,  F.H.C.S,Bdin., 
DeoUl  Sofiseoa  lo  the  Evelina  Rospltal,  Southwiirk. 

er  mif  »am«  avthob, 

DI6EASB3    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEBTH. 

W*»l|  mtinfmted.    Price  7».  6d, 
SMOO  h  00*.  sad  and  'J9l^  Hermit  Straet,  Lontlon,  W. 


In  Elegant  Taste. 

Plain  Silver 

'SWAN' 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS. 


MPV 


30/-      40/ 


IN  MOROCCO 
CASE. 

Complete 
Cotalojfrue 
Pait  Free. 


AUo 

told  t>y 

Stilfonem 

and 

/ewellcrs. 

ANo 

Ladies' 
Hanging 
•SWAN' Pens 

with  Chniiu, 

21/-  to  63/- 

and  ypwAfdi. 


Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

9J>  Cticapilde,  London.  i^.C. 
95i,  Regent  Sl,W, 
3,  Exchinse  Si„  iV\anche«tcr; 
rui  Kreaitano's,37<,  Ave.  d«  i*Oper«,  P»'ri«. 


mmm 


Mechanical  Laboratory  Apparatas 


Hanufactured  by  G.  CUSSONS, 
TECHNICAL  WORKS,  MANCHESTER,  N.W 


New  Extension  of  Works  and  Offices,  a 
Bpecial  feature  of  whicb  is  a  Model  Labora* 
topy  fitted  with  tbo  lateBt  appamtUii  and 
exhibiting  handy  and  novel  ai-rangemeuts 
for  fixing  and  supporting  the  apparatus. 

Now  Workshops  equipped  (or  the  mauu- 
facture  of  Teobnical  Appliauced,  Engineer- 
ing Models^  Phyaioal  Apparatus ,  Drawing 
Models,  &c.  Large  seluotion  of  models  in 
Stock. 

SOLE  MAKER  OF  PROR  OALSY'S  BAUHCtHS  MODEL 

Q,  CUSSONS,  Technical  Works. 
lOt,  Gt.  Cloves  Street,  Brougbton,  MaDcttesler. 


Electric   Carsi  (Id.)  from  Deansgate 

pads  the  Works  (Great  Clowes  Street 

Car) I  alight  at  Clare noe  Street. 
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MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  CaveDdlsli  Square,  London,  W. 


T'^ltifcnjiiJi :  *'Ti^rosK3ii,  Lostdok/' 


TekpltoiH*  No.  n«7  MrtVFAin. 


A.    EHPLOTHENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRUMAN  introduces  :  (1)  Universltv,  Trainedt  and 
other  qualified  English  and   Foreign   Lady    Teachers  to 

Public  and  T'l'ivat*:-  Scliools  (li iris' and   r.r>v-') ;  (2)  Engllih 

aod  Foreign  GoverneKies  to  privaio  families;  niul  (d)  Lady 

Mairont  and  Houiekeepez^  to  Hoys'  aiul  QwW  Soliools. 

No  charge  ia   made    to    Priacipals,   aud    the    terras    to 

I  Teaohers  and  other  ladies  aecking  appointments  arc  reaHon- 

"able,  DO    charge  boing    made    anlrni^    nn    mgagcmetit    he 

secured  througo  this  Ageiif^y, 

B.    SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRUMAN  tmdi^rtakcs  the  iiegotiatfon  of  School 
Traniferi  and  Partnerships.  No  ehftrgti  is  made  to 
Parohaaers. 

G.    PUPILS*  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr,  TRUMAN  baa  orgnnised  a  spscial  dejiftrtmeut  for  the 
iDtroduotion  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  othi'r  ICdncationa) 
Eatabliahments.    No  charge  fop  regi»tratiori. 


Any  ne'^ntlAtiout  ODtru#t«il  to  Mr.  Tritmi^  «(U  roi'dvrt  liM  profiijtt  ifid 
OAmriil  Allfintlon,  nynry  ulTiirt  beiiig^  iiui>1ft  to  wvi*  r'lioTiU  us  tuucli  tiitsp 
%n4  trouble  %n  ]kaft»iblr. 


f^rospeetufi^  Referenct,  ami  Full  I'ariicularit  mil  he 
forward^id  on  apphenlxan. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1900. 

JOSEPH 


Ht^heit  Posilble  Award* 

ONLY 

"GRAND    PRIX'' 

exoluflivoly  awarded  for 
Stcol  Pons. 


CILLOTT'S 
PENS 


Numbers  for  use  in  Bchoolfl— 361, 

862.  882.  404,  729.  803»  170. 

166.  6,  6,  292,  293.  291  ^Mapping), 

669  (Drawing), 


Of  Higboat  Quality  ;  and,  haying  Greatest  Durability, 
are  therefore  GHEAPfiST. 


J.    POOLE    &    CO. 

(ESTABLI8HKr>    IHM), 

104,  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD,   LONDON. 

SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL.  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers,  New  and  Seconi-hani 


All  enquiries  as  to  Prices  of  Books  in  oar  VERY  LARGE 
STOCK  answered. 

book:s    bouokt* 


LABORATORY  FURNITUR 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

UFAJAliLK  (t  ACCnitATK  AT  MOhKllATK  PlilO. 


4* 


Galvanometer 
d*Artonval. 

k'vt'Uing  wsreurs, 
the  Ti»*irriiff  in 
rrtiintrijcle^l  of 
laminated 

special  ftte«l 
pl»tea  HiKi 

^iMiH^ij^ll)  *l«*iKnf^j 


GalTAnems 
d*JtraonTml 

befor<?  Amnf^ 
but  Willi  1 
TTAfUng  pnt» 
T1ii»  La  tli<«l 
l>inati<inol 

RTiil  r«nertl 

Price  Mf 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Lt 

Offic4:s  arid  Shoiffrooms :  ^\AA,  EDMUND  STREETI 
Nmr  Tror;.s:— GREAT  CHARLES  STREET, 
BXRIMIINOICAIME. 

Irlih  Branch :-n«,  QnZKT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DU8U1I. 


UNIVERSITY      EXAMINATIC 


I 


POSTAL    INSTITUTION, 

Mmmger^Un,  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.(Lond,>, 
27,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON, 

The  Ins  tit  ut  ion  prepares  Caiidixiatea  for  Univei 
Examinations,  especially  the  Cambridge  Higher  LocaJ 
Ar.L  University  Local  Examinatio?;js,  aud  for  T< 
I»iploiims  and  Medical  Exam i nations  and  for  Bcb 
It  publihheB  papers  that  have  been  set  in  French, 
History,  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic  at  tho  Cami)] 
Higher  Local  Exanii nation ;  aUo  the  French  and 
metif,  with  answei's. 

104  U.E.P.I.  Candidates  passed  the  0^r,^y^ru^„^  m 
Local,  Jnno.  1903,  Examination,  of  whom  Z? 
18  passed  the  Oxford  Higher LticaJ,  July,  lln 
S  being  in  the  Firnt  Claris.     No  fkiiluic*8  in  tiiin   I^^aab 
rion.     Half  the  successfvil  Candidat'es  at  the  M.D.  and 
London  University  rX»3  Examinations  were  ptc«|mred  hf\ 
Ini^tilution,  including  the  Oold  Medallists  iu  Medicttte  \ 
Surger)', 

New  Editions  Just  Published. 

Guide  to  the 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAl 

Free  to  any  candidate  for  that  Examination,     Also 

Notes  on  the   Register  of  Teacheri 

Freo  to  any  Teacher  on  application  to  the  IkTano^er* 


Joif-r  Balm,  8qn9  M  DAHimumoiSt  IM.,  Oxford  Hoot*,  IS-^l,  Oriifc  T^tcihlloW  Btrwt,  Oxtord  StroBf^  W. 


(^ 


THE 


chool 

H  A  Manthly  Kagame  of  Eduoational  Work  and  Progress. 


Vou  VL,  No.  6s.] 


MAY,  1904. 


r  Sixpence  Monthly. 

L Yearly   Volume  7s.  6d*  Net. 


CONTENTS. 


He   TH&TNINO  op  teachers  for  LONDON.    By  Prof.  J.  W,  ADAMSON.  B.A. 

PIb    TKACHINO  op  ENGUSH.    By  F.   W.  HEADLEY,  ^f.A 

[RODUCTORT  WORK  IK   MEOHANICS.     By  W.  C  FLETCHER,  M.A. 

VSW  WAY  OP  TEACaiNG   GLASSICS  IN  OERHAHY.     By  CLOUDESLEY  BR£RETON\  M.A 

LISTS  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY.    Rattir&l  Hi»toiy.     By  OSWALD  IL   LATTER, 
i.A.    Hiftoriet  of  Publie  SchooU.    By  J.  SARGEAUNT.  M.A.    Oeaeral  Worki  of  Referenee.    By  J,  R. 
BROADIIURST,  MA. 

riOHAL  SOCIETY  OF   FRERGH  TEACHERS    IN   ENGLAND,     (lllustmkd.^ 

TRAINING    OF    SECONDARY  SCHOOL    TEACHERS    AT    THE    UNITERSITIBS.    The   Uniyeriity  of 
Blnaia^ani    ... 

IBIDOB   LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1903.     HinU  for  Teachers  from  the  Bx&miiierfl'  Reports 
JCATI08   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
IIBTORY  OF  CLASSICAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
I2ABETHAN    POETRY 

CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND 

EXAMINATION   OF  THE  EYES  AND  EARS  OP  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

ITS  OP  YIEW  

rORY  AMD  CURRENT  EVENTS 

rs  OF   INTEREST.    General;  ScoUUh  ;  Irish;  Welsh. 

IWM%    OF    RECENT   SCHOOL-BOORS   AND    APPARATUS 

lESFONDENCE  : 

ne   Heed   of  Cooperation  between  Humanists  and   Realists,    By  Prof.    HENRY   E.    ARMSTRONG, 
X^UD..  F.R.S ..  .  

The  Scienoe  of  Edacatlon.    By  A.  J,  MONAHAN,  B.A. 

Tbc  Tea-chin^  of  Modern  Languages.     By  A.  J,  WOOLGAR,  B.A. 

I        C0IBJi>««^^**'  ^''*'*^"*®''*^'    By  JOHN  T.  PEARCE,  B.A 

Eoitfton 
MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    Limited 

MEW  YORK  :     THE  MACMILLAN  COMFAKV 

1904 


PAUB 

170 

172 


m 
176 

1S4 
IS7 

\%^ 
189 

19; 


20| 

203 
204 

204 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.     Crowti  Bvo,  2s. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  OBSERVATIONAL  GEOMETRY, 

By    Mrs.    W.    M.    SHAW, 

Sometime  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  Newnhftm  College,  Cambudge,  and  on  **  Methods  in  Geometry  and  Physica/' 

in  the  Cambridge  Traiuing  College. 


BY    SAMUEL    RAWSON    GARDINER,    D.CL.,    LL.D. 

A  STUDENT'S   HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND. 

Vol,  L:  Ji.c,  &5— Aj»,  1509.    With  173  lUnstratiouB.    Crown  8vo,  4r.    Vol.  IL  :  15094689.    With  96  lUuBtrations.    Crown  8vo,  ^ 
Vol.  in.:  1869-1!»01.  With  109  lUnstralious.   Cwri.Bvo,4!i.   COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  with  378  lUuatratioiia.   Cwn.  8voJ 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.   With  65  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  Ac.   Fcap.  4tOpl 
OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  r.c.  55->a,d- 190L  With  96  Woodcuts  aod  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2a,  ^ 


A    NEW    HISTORICAL    ATLAS    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

Messrs*  Longmans  &  Co.  have  recently  issued  a  New  Edition  of  the  late  Prof,  FREEMAN'i 
**  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE/' price  12s,  6d.,  the  ATLAS  to  which,  containinjl 
65  Maps  in  Colour,  is  issued  separately,  price  6s.  6d.,  for  the  use  of  Historical  Students 
Schools. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.     With  58  lUustratiom  aud  8  Coloured  Maps.    Crown  8vo,  4a.  Gd. 

GREEK    HISTORY    FOR    YOUNG    READERS. 

By    ALICE     ZIMMERN. 

"The  object  of  the  author  h&a  certainly  been  attained,  for  it  would  not  be  oady  to  find  a  more  readable  book  on  Gr 
Mb tory  for  banners It  Ib  thoroughly  up  to  date."— Sc/iool. 


By  WILLIAM  WATSON,  F.R.8.,D.Sc.  (London), 

Ai^aUtaut  Pro/esiixr  of  Physif4  af  tkf  Colkgc  of  5<fwrnc*^  Londotu 

A  Text-Book  of  Physios*  Third  and  Enlarged  Edi* 
tiQiu  With  54^8  lUuitntionit  aud  ft  collection  of  ExAiupl«s  sad 
QQDBtions  witli  Answers.    Larce  crown  Svo,  10».  tJd, 


By  Professor  GANOT* 

Trufuduttd  urn!  Miifd  fnt  K  ATKISSOy,  Ph,D.,  F,C^.,  and  RmfUed 
bv  A.  W.  RRtSfHD,  Af.A.,  F,fi.A-. 


y  Treatise  on  Physios,  Experimental  and 

Willi  9  Coloiireil  I'Jiitea  ftiitl  Map«t,  utirl  l,CKli  WoodcutBy 


Blementar; 

Applied 
Crvwu  Sva,  1 

Natural  Philosophy  for  General  Readers  and 
Youn^  Fersona.  With  t  Flat(*A,  633  Woodcatet,  Bud  aa  Appeti> 
di»  of  <^(se«lton8.     Crown  8vo,  "■.  fld. 


By  the  Rev.  D.  D.  MORRIS,  B.A. 

Thla  Editton   has  received   numsrous  AddUions,   and    brings  up 
British  history  to  the  Accession  of  King;  Edward  the  Seventh. 

Tl]«  Olio  nundrqd  and  Second  to  One  Hundred  and  Niutli  Thoinuuid. 

h,  Glass -Book  History  of  England,  designed  for  the 

n->*<^  I  lui;;  fnr  tlu' Univemlty  I  oral  Exnniinatiojis,  or 

tfn  -^Ity  MatriciilAtiofu  ami  f<n  iTm  Mw;bit  cla^vsea 

of    i  H.     Willi   2-1  BiijtfirtcHl   Map-s  find  i'liioti  of 

BaitJt's^  anJ  L<j  inu:>trfttfona  engraved  on  Wooil.     Fcap.  Svo,  3a.  6d. 


By  C.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

FillQw  gJ  All  SofuU  College  and  Dep^ity-Projtftsor  of  MtyUrn  llittot-if  fw  Dka 
•         Unirerrity  of  Qrfunl, 

A  History  of  Greeoe. 

From  the  Sarlii'^t  times  to  th«  Death  of  AlextmilrT  the  Great  New 
Kilttion.  With  13  Maps  and  Plan«,andB4  Ututitrallona.  Crown  b?o. 
4«.  Gd. 


LONGMANS'    GEOaRAPHICAL    SERIES. 
Book  I.— The  First  Book  of  Geography.      With 

llInNlralioiiA  and  :.J  Maps  (SS  of  wliich  are  Coloupcd).     Crt>»-u  : 
la.  (XL 

Book  II,— The   World.     For   Junior    Students. 
85  niu«trttlioui*andS7  Maps  (79  of  which araOolouredX 

Book  in.— The  World.      For  Senior  Students, 
42  lllnMimtionii  and  121  Maps(U2  of  whicb  are  Coloitredi 
4«vo,  4ft,  »5d. 


Book  IV.— The  British  Empire. 

and  78  MapR  (71  of  which  am  Coloured!). 


With  88  Illustrate 
Crown  bVQ,  Ss.  I'ld, 


Book  V,— A  Primary  Physical  Geography.    By  . 

Tmorkton,  51.  A.     With  Iu.j  1 1  lustra!  joiiji  and  9  Mapit  (I  of  wh 
ColonrtsdX    Crown  6vo,  Sa. 

By  J.  HAMBLIN  SMITH,  M.A. 

A   Treatise  on  Arithmetic*     With  an  Appendix  oi| 
AppTOiinmtJon,  In  wlilch  \i  New  Metliod  of  DeciinallaAlJon  at  Mo 
i^  given  with  m  view  to  Shorleninn  and  SimpJIff ing  ninch  of  \ 
Woik  in  Couimarcfjil  ArithnieLic.    Crown  8vo,  3-*.  Od^    (GoplM  i 
bp  had  without  the  Answer*). 
A  KEY,  \*A. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic, 

thM  Se!i:tionA  in  Haniblin  Htnitli's 
8vo,  1«.  fVJ, ;  with  Aujiwen,  2a, 
A  KEY,  0H.  Od. 

A  Shilling  Arithmetic*  For  the  Use  o{  Element 
Cla.fl*f«i^  and  rfoptinitory  Bcbwla,  Crown  $vo,  U. ;  with  AJutu 
1h.  i>d. 

Elementary    Algebra.      New  Edition,  with    a    la 
unmlier  of  Addiliiuial  RxifrclfleM*    With  or  wttUoiit  AtMWorSf  < 
8vo,  Sa.  6d.    Answum  aopamtflly^  tid, 
A  KEY,  9a. 


Arranged  and  Adapted 
"  TreatJ««  on  ▲lithmetlc*    ' 


LONGMANS,  GREEN   &  Co.,   Lo^DON,  New  Yobk  and  Bombay. 
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CHARLES    GRIFFIN    &    CO.  S   Publications. 


8VOOfn>  8DrnON\     Wrtli  vt^ry  Kumeroit^   llliMtratioiiM.      tUiid^tiprnf 
tJloth,  On,     AUo  Pr««ent4tiofi   Edition.  Gill  and  Gilt  Ed^ns,  7n.  iVL 

THB   THRESHOLD  OF   SCIENCE: 

Owtf  lOQ  ainipla  and  Amoilnj  Experlmcntt  tn  Ctiimlttrjr 

ftnd  Pbyilcft. 

By  O,  B.  AliDBR  WRIGHT,  D.80..  F.R*S,« 

Mit  i:.act«rvr«ii  dkmiilpy.  St.  Mary't  UonpiUU  MnOttit  Sckmt. 

**  Wtfl  aitontal  to  beennt  thn  tikaacrkd  mttsp  of  mittiy  a  "  *lj;)tt  adU 
nsM'— MASCBiimii  KxA^NiyKR. 


CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS:  A  Popal&r  Manu&t 
of  Ejcperimentttl  Cbemistry.  With  540  EograkViDgs  of 
App»F%lu&  By  John  Joseph  Gmfpin,  F.CS.  Tenth 
EcmoK.  RepAmtely-^Part  I.,  Elementary,  28,;  Part 
XL,  The  Cbemtstry  of  the  Non-Metallic  ElemeQt«, 
IDs.  6d.  ;  or  complete  in  one  volume,  ISs*  6d. 


aSOOND  KDITTOX,    Mrdlum  Sto,  Handiome  aoth,    tU. 
ilqdtnf  &l]  th9  Nevner  D^ve1opm«int«  tii  FhotoiKniphfo  H«tliodi»,  tog«th(»i 
with  Spsciftl  Artid««  on  lUdio^raphy  (th*  X-lUy«X  Colour  Pliututfrapliy, 
and  many  N«w  Plati-ii. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: 

^rre    HISTORY,     PRCX^ES8E8,    APPARATUS.    AND    MATERJALa 

A   IKACTICAI,   MAN  U  A  I. 

aprUto^  Working  D«tallt  of  all  th«  More  Important  Method!. 

By   A.   BROTHSRB,  P.RJI..8. 

WUIl  Ktunarous  Full-iwu;e  FUU-,  by  timny  of  th«  ProoeMeii  dotorlbodi 

*ud  tllij«lT»t4oDM  in  t>ieTcxt 

•*ArtaBd«rd   work   on    Pbotognpby    bnjiiKbt   quii«   tip*tOHkt6."— 

**▲  lllghly  itifomiAtire  book.    .    .    ,     W*  cmn  eor<1i*lty  nscotunm&d  tho 
m^miiM  a«  a  worUiy  Rddltkm  to  uty  library. "—BAiriaii   Joiki«a.l  or 

'^Hm  lUttfftr&tk>n«  aro  of  great  beauty. "_8cotiim  an. 


B«aiitlfiiUy  IllostfatiHi.     With  a  IViittiApiwA  In  Cototirs.  »m)  Numerou* 
8p«'ctally  Drawn  Plar>*s  by  ('H*m.rj*  WnrMP£B.     T«.  (^\. 

OPEN-AIR  STUDIES   IN    BIRD-UFEs 

Sketohoi  of  Britlah  Birds  in  th«lr  Kaunti, 
By    CHARLES    DIXON. 

On  Open  H«ath  aiid  M  rlic  Kii<r|^r««iia 

— Copi«*  and  Woculltt  iy  W»ftt4*%  mid 

1lmM!Ut»--Sca^lavH   1  .     f  <be  CiU^-s-Jnma, 

'*Eiii1e)i«4  witli  •  ^trationt.     A  we)efjfi)f«  addition  to  alt 

libmrieA."— WvmiiK-  a. 


Haiidfionio  Hoth,  T*.  M.    Gilt,  for  J'rcfrnr-iitloti,  «»,  6d, 

OPEN-AIR    STUDIES    IN    BOTANY! 

Bkatctiaa   of    BHtiah    Wild    Plowera    tn   thair    Homaa. 
By    R.   LLOTD    PRABOER,    B.A..    H.RJ.A. 

lUujttrati^d  by  Dmwini^ti  rrom  N^iture  l<y  S.  RoHAkfu>^D  FRAKujca,  and 

lMjrjtOKr»iihs  by  li,  Wru  B* 
OstniRAL  OimsTa.— A  Daisy  Si «m>d  I'ajtliinr— Under  tbe  Haw thoms 
— Sytbfi  River— Alotiicl he  Shingle— A  Frn^t^nt  Be<lgero«r— A  Coi>f)Oin*ra 

gfik^— Wber'4  Iha  Jiamphfrv  utrowi^A  Fkuwery  M eadnw-^Aitiont;  tliA  Oam 
Study  In  Wwlg>—ln  th«  Home  of  the  Alpioc»-A  City  Rt»bbJahH«*p-' 
lOflsniY, 
"  Redolent  witli  the  •cent  of  woodland  aod  uicailovr/ -^Tni  6TAtii>AaD. 


With  Twreltf  Full-page  Illttstratioiuc  fnjin  Fhotoj:T7it>hn.     Cinih, 

OPEN-AIR    STUDIES    IN    GEOLOGY: 

An  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of-Doora. 

By   ORBMVILtiB    A.   J.    COLS,    P.O.Bm    M.R.LB*, 

Fn^/lmaof  t^OioU^  ia  th*  Jitjj/ni  *  ollt^r  0/  S<ti*tcefiit  Irtlnnxl,  ami  ICfUMi£««r 
tn  tkt  VfiiitrfUy  of  Uiniion, 

n.w*-!!*!  r'nvir«TT*,_Thrt  Mrttcrial-iof  ihn  Karth— A  Monutain  Hollow 
^  r  ^'^^  L^**^  8hore— Acroiuft  tbt  Plahiii'Dead  VolcAho<^« 

—  A  i  1— "niM  AnnnlJ  wf  llie  Kartb— Tliw  Siimsy  BltlJ!i— Tba 

FuU,^--.  ...■   M ■..irm. 

"A  I  uJinMiiliu  HOUK,  baatiiiraUy  111  lul  rated.  "—AniKitJtuif. 


Lofidon:    CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,    Ltd.,   Exeter  Street,   Strand. 
EVERY    DESCRIPTION    OF 


LABORATORY 


APPARATUS 


(Physical    and   Chemioal) 

AT    THE 

LOWEST    PRICES    IN    THE    TRADE. 

SPECIAL    TERMS    TO    COLLEGES,    SCHOOLS.  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.  -mg 


4 


No  Order  \s  too  small  or  too  lar^e*     Anythifig:  from  a  Test  Tube  to  the  Complete  Furnish injc  of 

University  Laboratory, 


BEST    WORKMANSHIP   AND    FINISH, 

IMMEDIATE    ATTENTION    TO    ORDERSi 

CLOSEST    MARGIN    OF    PROFIfT 


Et8ECHCft«<>35.37.HAnON\«UttONDQN 

(WJlJ.G&ORGE  LIP  Succf^  ^ao^ roo/jis .  5B  Hattoh  Garden 
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CHURCH  EDUCATION  CORPORATION. 
CHEBWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 


IfiOgpintf  If  OvwMMBt  m  •  TtaiMSf  Otikg^  for  aeeoDdif^  Teacben. 
A  BBUDKPriAL  71UI3m60  CmXSQS  for  TSJC&KBS  ta  COL- 
UMVIbr  «ail»f  mad  Is  SftOOI7f>4BT  SCHOOLS  fbr  GlHLfi. 

JWylPii.   f1i«M«koflh*CUaiK|^itfanirtonlneiHipentkmwithtTiAi 
«f  lb»  ttBtt«»  of  tlw  Oadfavd  tTafttcnltjr  tNiOMM  8«li«aM^     F««»  £^    » 

rv(hH^I««}ir^).    ror  iiTwpwptui  Slid  pftrtleiilui  of  SfholBribtp*,  «r>r'^> 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARQ  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGADEHY  Of  MUSIC 

AJIO  BOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMiMATIOIIS  (I  MUSIC. 

f        *— HtS   MAJSSTT  THJI    EIKO, 


Local  C«fitr« 
t  ft 


IwM  ■ttswOy  la 


lidd  In 
.  hflU  thra»  tioMV  ft  f«v,  vli.,  »«rek  lad  ApriK 


ftt  ftU  OntfCA.    Ifl  Umkm  ani  •  few  BolMrlaA  CStatm,  tikqr  an  licM 
oventbcr  aoi  Dvtoaibv,  •■  vcU  w  lUich  oad  ApriL      (Sat  fIrURbot 

iy^  «id  Odobcr  aad  Kovookliir.    BatiiM 
i  claw  Magp  tly^  ItOH   (Sm  QirllBbu  B.) 


I 


I  «c  te  dM  UmsI  Gntrc  ttd  Scho^  Knoi- 
i«r  IflM  ^MM  Iwlwlfc,  cm  to  oUMaad  on  appBoMioa  tJD  Uic 

iSnwM  Ofltec*    IriQv  vd.  pv  "^  w  jw*  post  In^ 
tto  Boud  jtvM  BumUx  atsCskibiciaB*^  feMHU*  fbr  tvDTwni 

Of  ^IMnHi  A  iBi  B»  flM  All  tsiPfMOlOB,  will  bt  wnt  on 


Iakb  MriB,  SMMlarf,  14, 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  VOMEM  XEACHEB8. 

L  :aitta«»ppQtot^1^aM 

iUfiiMantJlivLrcMM,  bc4  Piivste  Seboob' Aaod 
Jddmi— 74.  Gown  »raa9r»  Lowwg,  W.a 


GuOd 
of 


„ ALICE  JL  WOUStAVSf. 

tlOi  Agmtr  kM  tan  ■■taWlatod  ior  tkt  pofpaw  oT  inlilliif  Tescliars 
to  tod  vork  vltkoBt  wiiuflinMy  «o«L     All  feat  bftf»  Uiererore  b«ea 
OB  tha  lovMK  iHoli  to  eow  tiM  vorktof  «mmm, 
bmmm  ut  toMke.  and  Prtvola  BelMmta,  and  montj  requlriiig 
-^ --        -  iBiilid  to  apply  to  thia 


ViBlttll« 


lliir  Mule.  An,  mml  01km 


[me.  An. 


to  aappkf  OQltobla  ma^* 

Beikool  PutnarvUpi  tad  'n«aafn«  on  BrraBfad. 

OAee  horon— 0.10  a.m.  to  b,10  p^tn.     Hoora  for  intorrlewi  an  from 
IOlIO  a.m.  to  1  p.oiL,  aad  1  p.m.  to  i  p^m. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DHIVERSin  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

Addr^a-AB,   Mali  Chambers,   Kmn%ir\gXon,  W. 
Jtervtary    Mim  QAVSEtL 

XTSADlCISTBnraS  of  F>ti»Uc  and  FHwate  ScbooLi  lut-iot;  racaticifc 
''-^  OD  their  fltoif,  aod  ftnota  i«i|Qlrtiig  Vidtteg  or  Raaid^nt  Teachere, 
ar«  invitoil  to  opptr  to  thm  Aiociation.  All  Tiocbera  *Qpph«d  have 
tlalvanltjr  qoatUlcitioiis  (t^eyiae  or  eqiUvalviitX  and  many  are  trained 
■nd  oiporlaBcad. 

luiniATfOlS  coedoctod  in  Publie  aad  Privmta  SebooU  fb  all 
Sol^u  by  writtru  paper*  and  rir6  rorc,  by  Rmniiien  of  loas  pro- 
feafiona)  ataodlDg  and  euotv        ' 


I  eaoeptioDal  ea^pehance. 


p.tu 


pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

^-^  iSi  CiiAVK*  Srarrr,  Chahmg  Ckos»,  W.C 

{Tft^irm^kic  AddttM—**  Dwa^kaloA,  LokdoM,'! 

Coodocud  by  MtM  Louisa  Bwovqu,  tale  Registrar  of  tbe  Teachers. ' 
Gaild|  fbrmcrlj  Secretary  of  tbe  Woomo's  Bdticalioo  Union,  Teachen' 
Tnimag  and  KcKutratioo  S<jci«(y,  he 

Miat  BuouoH  nuppliei  Uoivci^ity  Graduitea,  Tndfied  aod  Certificated 
Teoebara  for  Public  High  ScbooJis  and  Private  ScbooU,  VUttins  Teadten 
of  Special  Sultjects,  Kioderxarteii  Mtstreaaei,  &c.,  a*  welt  as  EnglUb  and 
f oreigD  Goifirnaaeaf  Ice  Private  FamUics. 

No  charge  i«  made  to  empliiirer^  oneil  an  «n|pi|E«tnent  b  effected. 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

FOR    WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY    OK    LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Eleven  Entrance  SchoUfsbipi  from 
jCtS  to  jC35<  *f^  several  Bur&ariea  of  £jo,  tenable  for  three  yeaif  at   the 
CotleKe,  wUi  be  awarded  00  ibe  lesultt  of  an  Examinalioo  to  be  held  from 
June  «7th  to  July  sod,  1904*    Names  rnu*t  be  entered  before  June  i»t.    The 
College  prepares  Stttdents  lor  London  Degrees,  and  aUo  for  Oxford  Honour 
£]caniiiiacioiia.     Inclusive  fee,  j^^o  a  year. 
7jb»  Emttesr  Term  bcgifv!»  oi»  April  i6th. 
Far  formB  of  eatry  mttd  further  purliculan  apply  to  tbe  SltCltKTAItV. 
Xt^ymJ HdJowmr  CoU^e,  KagUSeld  Creeo  5,0.,  Stiney. 


C 


OLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS, 

(Incorpontcd  tqr  Boyat  Charter.) 

BloOIBMJKT   SfjUAia,  LOKD03C,  W,C 


DtPLOMA    KXAUmATlOSS. 

Tbe  Kzajuiiiatloiia  of  T«eberi  for  tbe  Oollef^  Diplomas  are  held  In  1 

(Int  week  in  January  and  tbe  Arat  week  io  i^ptember,  in  L^jttdoo  and  1 

the   fbllowiiix   pnrriodol    Loeol  Geerroa ;— fix.,    BiraiuKbuu,    Brf^-" 

lioedi,  MsiKbester,  Newceetle^o-Tytie.  M<d  Flyiooiitb. 

Tbe  Diploqiaaare  of  tlueej(radce--AsK>ciate,  Liceatiate,  and  I'ellov, 

Tbe  tboocy  sod  Pnutfce  oT  Bdneatjon  is  an  obli^t^ry  sutifect  for  r 

Oandidotaa  at«  not  loqairad  to  pass  in  aU  snt^ccta  U  one  Kmnixiau 
IxaminatJOB  fw,  Oae  aoioaa ;  the  local  fee  at  the  Provincte]  Ceatna  I 

10s. 

Pei^otis  who  have  passed  tbe  Sicmmiaatioti  in  the  Theory  aiid  Ft^tM 
of  BdaeatioQ  may  be  eiamioad  prattiaaUy  for  CerUltcate»  of   Abf**^^ 
Tt^k.     The  Practfcal  Kmsiaatloo  will  be  beld  iu  Pebmaty,  *'~ 
rjetober.    The  fe«  for  the  Practical  BmaJaatiHti  1-  < >t)'  Ouinea. 

Tbe  foUowtne  Prixei  are  awarded  :  The-  r  .-^  of  Bdnc 

£\0;  ClaMics  (Oieek  and  Latin).  £6 ;  Math  rhyticol  8cjen 

£5.     A  "Dtweek  Seholazship,'' of  the  val  r**  the   candid 

wbo»  tkaviajt  attended  two  Ooaisea  of  the  Leiluru*  ft>r  Teachera  dellvi 
at  tbe  Oollege  dunoft  tbe  meoadiofc  twelye  months,  and  having  y 
the  ftill  caEawiBOfcioa  for  a  Oollece  Diploiaa,  itsndji  ilnt  in  tbe  Cxamn 
In  tlia  ThaotT  and  Practice  of  Sducaiion. 

Tlie  B^olitlans  for  the  above   Kuuiiinatioiis  may  be   obtained 
appIiratioQ  to  tbe  Secretary.     The  papera  aet  at  past  BxaminoT' 
printed  In  the  College  Oalsndors*  pfl«e  ft.  *L  each,  tntf  by  poet, 
C  It  HODG.SON\  B.A.«  £^ 


D 


ATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGI 

FOB   TKACHSnS, 

OaMBxnwxLL   Oaova,   a,X. 

Priacipqf— if  laa  Bioo. 

J  qf  Jfdftod— Miss  Canr 

Other  Teachers  and  Leetnren. 

Providea  a  practical    course  of  profeoaional   trminlng    for  Teoc^nnJ 

Secondary  Behoole.  with  abandant  opportunity  for  daaa  teaching  la  r 

DATCHKLOR  (400  popi1»)  and  other  erhooldw 

STUDENTS    PRKPARED    FOB     THE     CAMBRIDGE     TKA« 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 

FREE  8TUDESTSH1P  awarded  annually  lo  a  Univernty  Ormduato.    _ 

A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Bxamioations  of  1 

National  Froebel  Union.      Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  Arts  or  OaaLl 

Bi^er  Local  Examination. 

Fern  I  £15  to  £10  a  year  fir  noO'Ceaident*. 

A  oomfonnble  HALL  of  BSSIDENCE.     Terms  nodeimio. 

ALSO 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OP    TRAINING    for    Teacheni    of    Plonu 
Class  Singing 


LIVERPOOL  gymnasitj: 

MirxiLE  Stksst. 

(The  finest  In  the  world.) 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

For  ladies  as  Medical  Gymnastk  Tea4±ers  and  Sports  Mtstreataie 

Scfaoolt  and  Colleges. 
JLm^  Dtr^tw^lnwHt  U.  Maksh,  N.S.P.B* 
Qualified  Teachers  for  aU  Branches. 
A  thorough  traiiuiog  is  given  in  the  British^    Swedish^   GemtAii, 
American  sptenis.     Toe  coone  is  both  Theoretical  and  ProclicLl^  ai 
two  ycsiri'  duration. 

Subjects  taken :— Anatomy,   Physiology,    Hypene»  Myology.  Mn 
Ambulance,  Sick  Nursing,  MedkAl  Gymnaadtcs^  Trcaiment  of  Diaoi 
Deform i tic*  which  oui  be  cured  by  mo^^ments  and  manipulations. 

Educational  Gymnastics,  DniUng»  Fencing,  Rowing,  SwinuniniCi  and  1 
modem  Drills. 
Opportunity  (or  Class  Teaching  is  aflbrded  in  the  numerous  < 


children  and  aduits  visiting  the  GymoAsiunk  daily.     (Over  300  Puptb.) 
DIPLOMAS  GRANTED. 
Hou^  of  Residence  fox  Student^  no,  Bedford  Street,  S. 
For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Ladv  DiuCTOR. 


TEE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITDT 
TAI41ART11  BoAD,  West  Ktt>»isoTON,  Londok,  W. 
(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  %»  a  Training  CoUe^ 
for  S«oondai7  Teachers, ) 
Chairman  pfOu  Oennsiia«9— Sir  W.  Matiikr,  M.P. 
Trcajxiref— Mr.  C.  O.  Mo?rrK«oiia,  M.A- 
Surrr/firv— Mr.  Anrain^  O.  Stmomus,  M.A, 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHEBfi.  Prtacipul— MiiiS  B.  LA«rfi»^tt« 
KJNDEBGABTEN  AND  SCHOOL.      Htad  Ui»in»-W-     \    ^--      - 
Btudentji    are  trained    for  the  Examinations  of  th> 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Canibridge  Teachet^s 
Special  Clajiiw*  are  held  in  sul^ects  i^qalrod  fbr  the  L»niOnu-r    1 
Loeal  Exam  ins  lion  A. 

TWO  SCHOLARisHIPSof  £30  each,  and  two  of  £1S  each,  fecial 
two  ywrs  at  the  Inntitute,  an^  oReml  aunimlly  to  Women  SindentS'  wh9 
have  paascri  rertalTi  recognised  Examinations. 

Frospecuues  and  particulam  recardlng  the  Special 
gcholarskips  can  be  obtained  (torn  tlie  P&ikclpaIi. 
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V. 


Cambridge  University  Press. 


iiderius  BraBmus.-  Ooncernlng  the  Aim  and 

M«tllod   of  Education.      By  W.    H.    W<HnnvAHT>.   F'rf.feHsr.r  i>f 

BrlQc-^tioij   in  th'-  Univ.  Mlty  >,(  tJi-j|«-ul,  AuHii.r  of  "  VlLl.trluo  da 
r**ttr*-       < Jr n w n  *1  \  .J ,  4 *,  f  I »•  r, 

A  Boak  of  English  Poetry  for  the  Young.  Armnged 

r<jr    **r*iMrntory  ftf«.|   Elnn*?uUry  !*cl»c»iii.     By  W.   H.  W<«>owaki>, 
Extn«  fop.  Hvo,  in. 

A  a««9ond  Book  of  English  Poetry  for  the  Toung. 

Arrmnift^l  for  fci«*cot»!ury  -.imi  Hls'li  8ch"oU      Hy  W.   H,  WrM>nw\iiC'. 


PITT   PRESS  SERIES. -New  Volum«», 

TlieopHile  Oautier.— Yoyage  en  Italie,    With  Intro- 

(tn»'t*i'«Tt  'Milt  Nuf'-i  b>  DH  V.  pAvr^'^Uv^F,.     ;S-i. 

INI  ItfSulrones  de  Astiiriaa:  Being  the  First  Fifteen 
ClMf^UTA  vi  "  U  lllittoTm  lip  till  Blft*^  d»'  Sautillttna'  a»  Tmnftlaied 
Into  ftji»nlftb  by  Jct«i  Fkaki  imo  Ula  frofu  tlif  Origlnml  Freiidi  of 
AlAia  ltf*iu>  Le  Bivsv.    K^Ut^^J  by  F.  A,  Kibk Patrick,  M  A.    i«. 


THE  STUDENTS    SHAKESPEARE, 
\Thm  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Edited  for  tbe  U^e  of  Students 

V    Vciirv,  MA..  nomHimr  Schrrlfcr  of  Trinity  Coll.'^,^**,  Cum. 
^vo,  a*, 

"  It  In  itotoncn  tidvt  one  can  b«^  forci^O  into  nnthtt^' 
1  .  bhl  rt  r  )iM v»»  lit'M-  II  pfTTfct  •■Kjunpte  of  Ui^  ttintiiicr  in 

be  Tragedy  of  Macbeth.    Edited  by  A.  W.  VKairy, 

K.A^     Fenj>.  h?o,  2».  I5«1. 
>3MA0«if  Wrtft*/.— *'A  -liirrhtiu*!'  of  t(^r»lnif<  ntBrvfUontly  AiU  unU  «*U 
*  %  *nd  Aiip'iirs  ile.iL»tii<i|  to  ijnjvUJp  quit"  a  HtttTitltmi  w!IIIoh  for  tha 

I  of  All  TUghtT  eXAnuntitlrjiiii/' 


Elementary  Geometry  (Practioat  and  Theo- 
retical). By  C,  Gattf  HEV^  M.A..  frv  uior  MarbftniAt-lr&l  Ma^iler  at 
Wir  Mii^Nr  Collttje,  «tul  A.  W.  SiJjt««N-<,  SI. A.,  Fi'liow  of  Jf  41W 
i  . ,  AiviHlAiiit  MrtHitTfct  HttiTow  bchooU 

N"'  -J"  in  Onn  Vnlmni«,  TUItJ  linpreuiloft,  IiirR»  crown 

Ot  ('i>  iji  1  wo  Voiunvs.    Vol.  K  (Kxii'TlnipnUI  Cohmm^,  unU  Books  L  ntui 

it),  'in,  :  Vnl.  li,  (Bookii  III.  itid  IV.).  «i». 
Or(«)ln  Plv«^PlllU:- 

Pabt    I.     Bxp^rtntfitUil  G#*onicitry.    In, 

Part  II.    Theoivtlciii  OeooiMtr)-.     IkKjk  l.    U, 

Paki  II.  .,  t,  B<»><  II.— Ar»«^    1«. 

Part  II,  „  „  Book  nL--TI\o  arcK    In. 

Faiit  II*  „  „  Book  IV.-^SimlUirity.    Iji. 

ANSWEB"^  T^t  THE  RXAMPIES.  4(1.  poHt  fiifw,  A  Kiv  in  In  pr«i»(inition. 
tlwiftlian,  Jttri,  IS,  l'04»— "  A  mo»l  fttlniinible  t«'\t4wMjk  for  th«  lj*?giiiiier. 
.  .  .  T)i*'  exp«riixi«uUl  jxirt,  wliU'li  occopiei  the  first  sixty  piigeA,  1«  of 
th«  simplest  churactsr-  .  .  .  Iti  tlie  I heoreticail  port,  the  Ireatm^nt 
In  eminently  tiatlsfjictoty,  .  ,  ♦  Tin*  book  ban  »?very  claim  lo  w  wifl« 
ntcogoliion. ' 

THE  CAMBRIDQE  PHYSICAL  SERIE8,-N«w  Volum*. 
Oi»nenil  Bdilon*-F.  H,  Skvillk,  M.A.,  F.R.3,,  aiia  W.  C,  D.  WnmiAif, 

Radio*Aotivity.  Bv  E.  Rutherfohd,  D.Sc,  F.E.S., 
P.rtS.C,  Miiriloiiaia  Pmfbutor  of  PhyaiCH,  MeQIU  UDtvemltyt  Mon- 
tn'al,    I)i'm>  Svo,  lew,  <Jd.  net. 


THE  CAMBRIDQE   BIOLOGICAL  SERIES. 
Ocnermi  Erlltor— Artiu  «  E.  Sirin.itv.  M.A,,  Ft^Uow  jiinJ  Twtor  of  ClirinlH 

NOW  READY,  SECOND  KtMTlUN,  IN  ONE  VOLUMK. 

K  Manual  and  Dictionary  of  the  Flowering 
Plants  and  Ferns.  By  J,  C  Wn  lim,  M,a.,  Dire*  i**r  of  ih« 
li^'yril  ButJiTii'-  liariiciis,  Ceykjri.  ScvnrMl  Eilitioii,  Bi^vi&eit  Jirnl  R«- 
iirran^t-il     Iii  Oup  Votnnip.     Cniwri  ^vo,  lOx  M. 


A  List  of  New  and  Standard  Books  for  Schools  will  be  sent  on  application* 
London :    C.  J.  CLAY  k  SONS,  Cambrk]t<e  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane, 


Heffer    &    Sons'    Publications. 

'problems  &  EXERCISES  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY, 

ISy    J.    S.     LINDSEV. 
AliT.     68 'S     WUHKING      FOE 

LOCAL  CAMBRIDGE     LOCAL 

SHOV'LD    f5Hr. 

1066-1216,         Pabt  IV,     1486  1603, 
1216  1319. 
Prlcw  2s,  per  Part. 
Xach     Part   <!Oht*ln»,    bi*aUh«    tbree-caluian    Hyuoj>M!i,    Ac, 

40  Full  AiMMf ii  u*  Tifi'i<'iJl  i^^urjiiioTui, 
j-^yHki  ytan  Uimei^  half  rt^irf  tlirae>quarters  o/  th*  Qu^ttiiom  U 
r  Jhkp€f%  in.  KnglUk  History  ha\^  bftn  anticipated  In  this 


OXPOBD 

Part  II. 
Fart  UI. 


A    r        'P.^E   OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS  FOR    SCHOOLS. 

L.    W,v  .STAFF,  M.A.,  and  G.  €.  HLOOMtH,    BA.,   Srlerrr 
t  BnidfwrU  Ormiurtmr  .SdjottL 
rtrvt  year— Mantiirmtloii,  Mech&nlci,  and  HydrottKtlo««     lifMny 
§%o    i«u  »^t* 
flistr^**-^   Y«ar— Ll^ht  and  Heat.    Dmiy  4to,  U.  ca. 
imlf^  Year— EleGlrlclty  and  Msfnatlim,    Dctny  4to,  2il  ikl, 
Tfcjr^"  book-  nt^  «fti»'rvled  to  Hllmntat*  a  iwiy  to  tiitrik  fur  hdisMstf  rathi-r 
'  '         '  ^  1"  a  inei'hftoit'Al  iiianTi^r  fffun «.  clt'UiltHl 

snj^rviflioii  the  brty  fn  net;  to  4*^1  ace  hi  it 
A  mi   Lij   reconl   ttiu^)  facU  In   iUv   ^niceti 
I,   iiJti^MOg  fl-uin  r«ft«ltji,  the  mfLhwi  jh  U»  Itt 
Hfnel<>ry.     It  gives  al  oinx  hcoim^  to  tli©  Letcher 
»y. 


THE     BTBLICIL 


C  rowM  8vo,  Gs. 

HISTORY    OF    THE 


HEBREWS.      A 


'  I  he  Hl^:lujr  CriUklt^ui,  de»l>finil  for 
I-  niul  for  .Sttjilr*n<r*  xeiji»rallv,     IJy 
I    .   i    1  low  of  J r^iifl  College,  CaKibritlgf'„ 

s  Ijy  the  rnajaritf  of  rBvittwem  an  a  deeply  IntoJ-efctlnj: 
.,_^„v,  which,  while  fcckuuwlttfltfjiiif  tluj  viaJiie  of  the  i^ritlcal 
It  fM!hulani,  lualiiL&iiw  an  loaplred  origin  for  tlie  Biblical 


ki*  nitd  full  fHtrticulnrtt  on  appllcathn  k*  the  PuNUh^^n. 
'.\\  iUrrfttt  4  Bonn,  Loiutoti :  Simpkin,  MArtihaU  &  Co. 


»       ^ 


giploimi 
QlorreHpiitleiice  OloIIejc 

A 
LONDON 
DEGREE 

FOR 

20 

GUINEAS ! 


APPLY  FOR  OETAliS  ANO  fFtOSPEGTUS  AT  OffCE  TO 
THE  SEDRETAUT,  DIP.  GORR.  COLL.,  FISHPONDS^  BRISTOL 


J 
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U*1TER8ITT  GOLLESE.  BBIBTOL.    Saasioc&l  Courses 

Kre  organiaiMl  for  tb«  M&tnrulation,  Preltrntamry  Sclent! nc.  Inter- 
tnedlattt  Art5»  IiitenT)i?dlAt«  S^^iencf,  IntrrmtHtiAte  Divinity  <D.D,)  anct 
B.A.  and  B.8c,  Dtvi^<!  ExamlnfttliODi  of  the  Univemity  of  London,  for  the 
OftmbfidK*  Higher  Local  fixmnii nations,  and  for  the  Training  of  S(^coI]da^7 
IVaelttn.  Composittoti  Fee  fbr  each  of  tlie  above  Oottnea,  MIM  111.  per 
ataalon,    R^ittratioit  F«e  Od«  Guinea. 

Ooinplete  Tbrve  Tcan*  OoarMaare  arrmnged  for  Civil,  Mininc,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  KaglD«ariog,  and  Countei  for  8tudeiit«  intendiDg  to  bacoise 
Archit<^rt4^  lod  Siirvayora. 

The  Cq1]^^«  U  the  only  Inititntion  in  the  Waat  of  England  wbieh  pro- 
videei  crtrnplete  Medical  and  Dental  Otirricula. 

The  Work  of  tbe  Women  Btodenta  ii  under  the  sopervitlon  of  a  Lady 
Tutor. 

For  full  information  nee  Proapectua.  whlcti  will  be  forwarded  free  on 
apptieaUon.      JAMBS  RAFTER,  Refdatiar  and  Beeretary. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

13,    SUUTMAMPTOH    StRK«T,    BLCXJMiULl  RY   SqUAKE,    W.C. 
TiLEGIULMS;    "BoUCATOllOf    LONDOS." 

Kt^str^ft^Rmv.  F,  TAYLOR.  M.  A. (Cantab.). 

Low  conunisaionA,     UbenLJ  discount. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  Aasittant* Masters 
ieekitig  appointmenu  are  asked  to  cotamnnicate  with  the  Krcjstrar. 

Office  bouTf,  loa.m,  to  5  p.ro.  ;  Saturdays,  loa-m.  10  i  p«in.  Interviews 
generally  between  these  hoars,  or  by  ipeciaJ  appoint menL 

RiDNORSBIRE  COUNTY  CODKCIL   EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


LlADdrlndod  Walta  tnUrmftdlaee  8ch04>L 


1X/ANTED»  after  the  Easter  Holidays,  an  Assistant  Master 
*  '  for  Classics,  English  and  DiilL  Ability  lo  take  part  in 
the  school  games  will  be  considered  an  additional  cjualilicatiunH 
Salary  ^^125  per  annum.  Applications  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Head  Master. 

H.  VAUGHAN  VAUGHAN, 
County  Council  Offices,  C/^W-, 

Llandrinijod  Wells. 

\2f/i    April,    1904. 

EDGBASTON    HIGH    SCHOOL    FOR    GIELB, 
HAGLBY    ROAD,    BIRMINGMAH. 

\Naitt**d  tvftf'r  Mi^Jriiiinnifr  : 

(1)  Mathkm\tical  MiflTRCsu— Di'gTne  (or  r<ttiiiVA]i«*ht)  uiid  rX|*eririio«' 

fhAAHatlal.     Salary  £110  tu  iltiiO  (iu»ifr('»tj(l*i||t)  aiH^rtling  t4M|naU~ 
t1ratioui>« 

(2)  Foiuf  MimtB»*i— Opntrnl  SubjfcUi.  De^t-**  {or  cnulvnlfiit)  aikd 
*»3tp»'rl**ncf  or  tntinlitic  f»Nr'nttut.  Hiihiry  £HiO  to  £120  {nQXA-xt^ni- 
di'iit)  accortiiiig  to  qualiftt  atkuis, 

A|»|»l>  u,X\\v  Hrai*  Mit'Tiilt.He. 

RUTHIN  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

IV^AN'TiCD  at  oMf*'  Funu  MhUvss  iiiinlirii'fl  to  tt'-fuMi  IlF»taciy  (ftds"iHn.'Ml)„ 
'  *  CcinvfTsnllonii!  Fri-iitih^  and  ihr-  iiJ^iml  EiigtiKh  Hiib|«HT«»  Degi^e  or 
w^ui anient  dc«imblo«  and  training  or  t^xji^Tk-nci*  CAscntlttU  Apfujiiitnit'iit 
to  tn'  mad<*  for  twu  t^'mus  only.  jjalar>  £l>'^^,  rT-*idi!  nt.  Apidiratioiis,  with 
CQpii^  of  t^'HtliiirjiilfiLlet,  to  reach  me  on  or  Iwffjr*-  thf  4lli  d;iy  of  May  n^^xl, 
Hi-^-ord  attvH,  EDWARLI  RDBEHTf^. 

RutliLu.  ('I»*rk  to  th»'  OgviTiiors, 

AMERICAN    SCHOOU    &    COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOK    AGENCY. 

Aoxnra  for 

Amtrlcan  Edticatlonal  Tsxt-Boaki.       Perry  Plcturea. 

Amartcan  Educational  Journal  a, 

Golourad  Flcturea  of  Blrdi,  Jlnlttiali,  Mineral  a,  Flowers, 

FrulU,  Hadlclnal  Planta,  Ac. 
Blftckbo«rd  Sbenclli.       Old  BouCti  Hlatory  Learieli, 
Belief  Frftotloa  II  a  pi*    ftc 

Addreas  all  en^^tdries  an  it  onlisrs  dirttt  lo 

H,    H.    FINKNEY,    B.A., 
THE     SCHOOL     WORLD 

FREE    SPECIMEN    COPIES. 

A  Specimen  Copy  of  the  *'  School  World,"  will  be 
presented  to  any  Schoolmaster  or  Schoolmistress  iif^on 
receipt  of  a  postcard  naming  the  address  to  which 
it  should  be  sent. 

H&cmillan  &  Co^  Ltd.^  St.  Martiii^t  Street,  London,  WX* 


Messrs.  Constable's  List. 


AN    ENGLISH   GARNER. 

Ingaiherlnja  from  our  History  and  Literature^  the  orl^l&Al  ta. 
preailon  of  which  la  now  out  i>f  print.    Price  it*  net  per  veL 

Thrr   n<?w   Gitf-nrr  complete   Jn    twelve   unirorm   volumes    (of  about 
cK:ta\o  pagcji  each).     The.conients  are  .irrang«d  in  classified  form  as  followai 

Tudor  Tracts.     With  an  Introduction  by  A.  F.  PoLi^Rl 

f .  R.  HisuS..  Author  of  PrfitectorStmferut^  A  Life^fHtnry  K/ZA,  Al 

Stuart  Tracts.     With  an  Introduciion  by  C.   H.   FiRTB 

Ftlluw  rjf  All  Sijulj^,  Author  of  Olh^r  Cromn^lL 

Late  Stuart  Tracts*     With  an  Introduction  by  George  i 

AtTKEN,  Author  of  A  Lift  0/ StetU. 

Yoy&gea  and  Travels.     Mainly  of  the  sixteenth  and  scve 

fccnih  ccniurics.  With  an  Introduction  by  C  Ravmokd  EEAii-KV,Fel'- 
of  Merlon.  Autl]or  of  T^t  Dmtm  o/Modrm  Ge(>^rafyhy*  2  vol*.  8s.  1 

Social  England  Illustrated.     With  an  Introduction 

AvtJRi  w  L,*i.:ni., 

Critical  Essays  and  Literary  Fragments.     W^ith 

Ihiroiliicnon  l»y  CnUkTON  Coi  linn. 

Elizabethan  Sonnets.    With  an  Introduction  by  SiDKf 

LtK_     7  voli.     8s,  net. 

Longer  and  Shorter  Elizabethan  Poems,     W^th 

hiiroduetion  by  A.    H.  Blli.ks,    R.titiir  of  EtizakitknH   Sffftg  Sfi^ 
j  voU.  net. 

Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verse.     VVith  an  Ion 
CONSTABLE'S  ROYAL  STORY  BOOKS.    FMti 

by  (i,  Lauwkncj-.  CioMMfc.,  F-S. A.     Crown  Bvo.     >s.  6d.  cuch. 

The  King's  Story  Book.  Illustrated  by  Harrison  Mil 
The  Queen's  Story  Book.  Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Robii 
The  Prince's  Story  Book.     Illustrated  by  H.  S.  Bani 
The  Frincess's  Story  Book,  lltus.  by  Helen  Strat^ 

ENGLISH   REPRINTS.     Edited  by  Professor  Edwa 

ARhtR,  F.S,A. 

1.  mLTOIT— Hreop&gltlea,    1644.    1^  net. 

'.  LATIMER— The  Plouifhere.    1549.     is.  net. 

1.  OOtiON-TheSchoolof  Ahuee.    1579-    i»- net. 

:*.  aiDNET-An  Apology  for  Poetry.    ?i5B':^     is.net. 

5.  WBBBE,  E.--traveU.     it;g^^     is.net, 

6.  aELDEM-TAhte  TKlk,     i6u*54'     i^- tjcu 

7.  ASCHAM— taxephllui.    1544.    ^*^  'it'* 

8.  ADD! BOM-Crltfclam  on  ** Paradise  Leit."    ijiti^.     »«.  n««. 

9.  LYLY-Euphuea*     is/i^So,     4s.  net. 

10,  VILLIERi    The  RehearaaL    1671.     is.  net. 

11,  0 ASCO ION E-The  Steel  01mia,4o.    i57<>-     Js.net, 
r;.     EARLE     Mfcro^coBmo|raphle*    i^^rB.     i&.  net. 

tj.  LATIMER—T  Sefmona  before  Edward  Vl.    tS49>     *^  ^*  Acl. 

M.  MOFE-Utopla.     1  v^^^-      '^.  nci. 

15.  PUTTENHAM    TheArtofEnfJllihPoeay.    15S9.     a*.  6d.  net 

J 6.  HOWELL— InBtructlona  for  Foreign  Travel.     164a.     is.  iMt. 

17.  UDALL    Bolfitor  DoUtcr.     i^^-rt<6.     is.,  net. 

iB.  MONK  OP  EVESHAM- The  Revelation.  Ao.     nSfr-Mtou     1^1 

19.  JAMES  [.    A  Counterblaai  to  Tobacco,  ftc.    1604.     is.  net. 

3,i  BAUNTOK— Fragmenta  Regalia.     1651.     is.  net. 

31.  WATSOH— Poema.     is&if  93-     is^  6d.  net. 

31.  HABINGTON-Caitara.     1640.     is.  net. 

»3.  AiCHAM— The  Bchoolmaeter.    1570.     is.  n«t. 

74.  TOTTEL'S  MISCELLANY -Bonge  and  Bonneta.   1557*    »-4d.j 

jt,.  LBVEH— Sermotie.     isw-     is.  sut. 

A  WEBBB,  W.-A  Dlicoune  of  Engllah  Poetry.    1586.     ts.  1 

37.  LORD  BACSOK-A  Harineny  of  the*'Eaiaya.'^    1597^1696.    i 

aS.  KO\f»  &c  -  Bead  m;  and  be  not  Wroth  3     1 5  jR,     1?^  6cL  neL 

iq.  RALEIQH.  ftc     L&il  FI4I1C  of  the  "  Revenge.**     1591.     t»-  net. 

30.  GOOQE-Ecloguea,  Efltapht,  andSonneta.     156^     1^.  t>et. 

DRESS  CUTTING,    DRAFTING    AND    FRENC 

PATTERN   MODELLl  NG.     With  lllustratioos  and  P' 
M,  r*iiiNCK  Bkownk.     Price  a*,  ncl. 

THE  NATURE  STUDENT^S  NOTE  BOOK.  By  1 

Kcv.  Ca.%«jN  STtvvARD>  M.A.  and   AtiCk  E.    Mitchkli-      Intcrle 
through  out  with  writing  paper.     Prici:  ^^,  net 

THE  WAVEELEY  NOVELS.     Facsimile  Reprint  of  |{ 

favotirltc   Edition   of  .Sir    Walti  a  Scoi-r,      With  alt    Use  CWdj 
Plates  and  Vignettes.     Red  cloth^  label.     Price  i».  6d.  per  vol  i»ct  , 

CONST  ABLE*3     SERIES      OF     HISTORIC 

HOVELS.      E^ii^-d  by  t..  L,  G^^vme,  t.S.A.     Price  5^.  6d.  pa  ^ 
HABOLn.     liy  L-ki'  Iattos. 
CAMP  OF  BBFUGB.     By  Chaklf.s  Macfaiuj^kb. 
WESTWARD  ho:     By  CHAaUEH  Kinosuiv. 
EEADIHG  ABBEY.     By  CitAki.£s  Macfarijucs. 


ARCHIBALD    CONSTABLE    &    CO.,  LTI 
2r  Whitehall  Gardens,  Wkstminstek. 


L 
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MACMILLAN    AND    CO.'S    LIST. 


THE     MAKING    OF    ENGLISH. 

By  HKVBT  BRJLDLBTt  Hon.  M.A.,  Oxoii.,  Hon.  Ph.D.,  Heidelberg,  Hometirae  PivHident  of  the  Philolc^ical  Society.    Globe  8va    4a.  M. 


I  Oazrtb.—  "  A  book  that  is  fUll  of  varied  interest  and  exceedingly  rich  in  sugKestion.     Here  is,  in  fact,  a  volume  that  must  charm 
Bd  stimalate  everybody  who,  without  being  a  student  of  philology,  is  interested  in  the  history  and  evolution  of  his  mother  tongue." 

Sth  Edition  Revised  with  a  Chapter  on  Graphs. 

BliBMENTARY   ALGEBRA   FOR   SCHOOLS.      By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  S.  B.  Eniqht, 
B.A.     Globe,  8vo.     3s.  6d.    With  Answers,  is.  6d.  ;   Answers,  Is. ;  Key,  for  Teachers  only,  Ss.  6d. 


SIEPMANN'S 
PRIMARY    FRENCH    COURSE. 
FIRST   YEAR. 

Comprising  a  First  Reader^  Grammar^  and  Exercises, 
with  Questions  for  Oral  Practice j  and  an  Alphabetical 
Vocabulary, 

niustrated  by  H.  M.  Bbock. 

Crown  8yo.    2s.  6d. 

Frkparatobt  80HOOL8  Review.—**  An  attractive,  light-hearted  French 

timer,  containing  a  Reader,  Grammar,  and  set  of  Exerciiiea.    It  adopts 

I  that  fa  reasonable  and  practical  in  the  new  methods  of  Modern  Lan- 
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E    TRAINING     OF    TEACHERS     FOR 
LONDON. 

By  J.  W.  Adamson,  B.A. 
Professor  of  Education,  King's  College,  London. 

S  the  most  recent  Education  Acts  prove, 
k^  legislators  and  administrators  now  admit 
that  schoolmasters  need  a  specific  prepara- 
1  for  their  office.  But,  though  the  soundness  of 
t  contention  is  so  far  admitted,  there  is  no 
leral  agreement  as  to  ways  and  means ;  the 
rase,  **  training  of  teachers,"  is  very  variously 
erpreted  by  public  men,  and  some  of  the  sur- 
rbg  opposition  to  training  is  based  upon  one  or 
ler  of  their  conimonly  mistaken  interpretations. 
is  therefore  necessary  to  state  in  what  sense  the 
cds  are  used  here. 

The  man  who  proposes  to  enter  the  profession 
teaching  should  be,  first,  educated,  and,  secondly, 
ioed  to  teach  ;  a  truism,  or  so  one  would  like  to 
{ard  it.  The  standard  of  education  for  the 
xmdary  school  teacher  is  prescribed  by  the 
l^istration  Regulations ;  expressed  summarily, 
ise  indicate  the  completion  of  the  first  half  of  a 
pcie  course  as  the  minimum.  The  standards  for 
diers  in  public  elementary  schools  are  various ; 
L^ce  we  may  assume  that  the  new  London 
pbority  will  follow  the  practice  of  the  School 
mti  and  employ  only  fully-certificated  teachers, 
i  Board  of  Education's  certificate  may  be 
frded  here  as  the  minimum  educational  qualifi- 
mn.  This  certificate  represents,  according  to 
ieamstances,  an  *'  English  education,"  fairly  good 

fix  as  it  goes,  with  a  foreign  language  or  a 
Bicb  of  science  in  addition,  or  a  degree-course 
oily  or  partially  completed.  The  number  of 
udon  elementary  teachers  who  graduate  will, 
ler  the  coming  regime,  no  doubt  be  greatly 
reased;  consequently,  the  standard  of  general 
ication  demanded  from  the  London  secondary 
cher  will  not  remain  at  the  minimum  of  the 
gistration  Regulations. 

•  Trained  to  teach  "  means  having  passed  under 
apetent  direction  through  a  course  of  study  of 
:  principles  of  education  combined  with  practice 
the  art  of  teaching ;  theory  and  practice  are 
:h  essential.  The  phrase  is  not  always  so  under- 
od.     Passing  by  the  opinion  that  he  is  trained 

teach   who  is  himself    thoroughly  instructed. 
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there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  study  of 
theory  constitutes  a  teacher's  training,  and,  ag^in, 
those  who  read  the  phrase  "  trained  teacher  "  in 
the  sense  of  "  finished  ''  or  **  accomplished " 
teacher.  Whether  the  study  of  educational  prin- 
ciples is  a  philosophic  discipline  fittingly  recognised 
by  inclusion  in  a  degree  course  is  not  the  question  ; 
teaching  is  an  art,  and  those  very  principles  assure 
us  that  arts  must  be  attained  by  practice.  It  is  a 
misuse  of  words  to  describe  the  mere  student  of 
theory,  be  it  ever  so  philosophical,  as  trained.  A 
man  may  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  projectiles,  and  of  the  chemistry  and 
dynamics  of  a  powder  explosion  ;  but  no  one  would 
therefore  call  him  a  trained  gunner.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  skill  which  marks  the  accomplished 
teacher  is  only  to  be  acquired  from  long  experience 
in  the  schoolroom ;  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances the  training  period  is  but  short,  and 
at  its  conclusion  the  student,  compared  with  the 
accomplished  artist,  is  still  raw. 

But  practice  in  the  schoolroom  amidst  ordinary 
school  children,  when  judiciously  devised,  directed 
and  criticised,  will  enable  the  average  man  to 
recognise  the  teacher's  essential  problems  and  to 
develop  power  in  dealing  with  them  ;  and  the 
study  of  theory,  pursued  concurrently  with  such 
practice,  bestows  an  interest  and  an  insight  which 
abbreviate  the  student's  period  of  "learniqg  by 
experience."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  novice  is 
said,  in  due  time,  to  be  trained. 

The  education  and  training  are  both  accom- 
plished best  when  pursued,  not  concurrently  as  in 
the  elementary  training  college,  but  separately, 
education  coming  first.  If  the  practical  part  of 
the  training  is  to  deserve  the  name,  it  will  require 
time,  as  will  certain  auxiliary  arts,  such  as  black- 
board drawing  and  voice- management,  which  are 
well- nigh  indispensable  to  the  teacher.  If  the 
time  be  subtracted  from  time  due  to  education  in 
the  non- professional  sense,  that  education  must 
suffer ;  a  day  obstinately  refuses  to  contain  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  The  loss  is  one  which 
the  teacher  cannot  afford,  since  knowledge  and 
culture  are  even  more  necessary  to  him  than  to 
the  layman. 

Provision  for  training  the  secondary  teacher  ijs 
the  more  urgent,  while  his  need  is  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked.  The  whole  charge  in  respeqt  of 
training,  both  elemientary  and  secondary,  is  thrown 
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by  the  Act  on  the  secondary  fund ;  the  secondary 
school  being  the  Cinderella  of  English  educational 
administration,  the  consequence  is  likely  to  follow 
in  London  (as  already  in  some  adjacent  counties) 
that  measures  for  training  secondary  teachers  will 
be  postponed  till  all  like  claims  in  favour  of  their 
confreres  are  met,  that  is,  till  about  the  Greek 
kalends.  It  is  significant  that  while  estimates 
have  appeared  of  the  number  of  additional  trained 
elementary  teachers  required  yearly  by  London, 
no  serious  calculation  seems  to  have  been  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  others. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  problem  of 
training  teachers,  as  distinct  from  educating  them, 
has  only  been  seriously  considered  during  the  past 
few  years ;  it  is  still,  in  fact,  in  a  more  or  less 
experimental  stage.  But,  if  foreign  experience  be 
added  to  our  own,  there  would  appear  to  be  some 
three  or  four  different  modes  of  conducting  it. 
First  may  be  named  the  training  college,  for  those 
whose  education  satisfies  the  minimum  of  the 
registration  regulations;  the  tendency  will  most 
probably  be  to  require  a  university  degree  from 
all  London  secondary  teachers,  save  in  certain 
well-defined  and  exceptional  cases.  The  training 
college  course,  occupying  one  year,  comprises  the 
study  of  the  scientific  principles  of  education  and 
their  practical  development,  the  history  of  educa- 
tional opinion  and  practice,  and  practical  training 
in  a  school,  or  schools.  We  already  have  such 
training  colleges  in  London,  for  women  chiefly ; 
the  provision  for  men  may  meet  the  existing 
demand,  but,  measured  by  the  community's 
advantage,  that  demand  ought  to  be  considerably 
increased. 

The  **  college  "  may  be  an  independent  institu- 
tion or  a  department  of  a  place  of  learning  which 
carries  on  educational  work  of  many  kinds.  The 
dislike  of  the  seminary  is  a  national  trait  which 
sometimes  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  prejudice  ; 
still,  few  will  deny  the  advantage  even  to  persons 
learning  a  profession,  when  their  instruction  is 
gained  in  partial  association  with  other  members 
of  a  great  society.  Still  more  to  the  point  is  it 
that  in  such  places  the  teachers  of  the  students  of 
education  gain  in  comprehensiveness  of  view  and 
breadth  of  sympathy  by  daily  contact  with  other 
teachers,  who  necessarily  regard  questions  of 
principle  and  of  method  from  different  coigns  of 
vantage.  In  **  London  Education,"  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  makes  fun  effectively  of  the  belief  that 
*'  the  advancement  of  learning  depends  on  the 
subtle  intellectual  stimulus  gained  ...  by  the 
interchange  of  the  lore  of  the  scholar  of  Arabic 
with  the  facts  of  the  student  of  chemistry  "  (p.  59), 
but  the  staff  of  a  great  college  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  hammer  out  in  concert  working  schemes 
which  include  in  their  purview  matter  as  distantly 
related  even  as  Arabic  and  chemistry,  and  in  the 
process  orientalist  and  chemist  have  opportunity 
to  learn  from  each  other.  The  instinct  is,  there- 
fore, a  healthy  one  which  is  moving  all  the  secon- 
dary training  colleges  in  London  to  seek  organic 
connection  with  the  university. 

It  is  often  suggested  that  primary  and  secon- 


dary teachers  should  receive  their  training  in  cotm 
mon ;  certain  persons  affect  to  believe  (in  the  fiac= 
of  easily  ascertained  facts,  it  cannot  be  much  mor^ 
than  affectation)  that  all  training  is  merely  indoc 
trinating  the  trained  with 

*'  German  primary  class  rules 
Fitted  for  English  secondary  schools." 

Much  that  is  fundamental  to  all  education  may  I 
taught  simultaneously  to  both  classes  of  studei 
provided  all  are  sufficiently  educated  to  appre 
the  matter  taught ;  many  questions  of  method  1 
the  most  elementary  facts  respecting  the   ma 
tenance   of   control   and  **  good  order "   may 
elucidated  with  profit  to  both  sets  of  students! 
circumstances  most  allied   to  elementary   sofa 
conditions.     But  the  elementary  school  deals  ' 
children   whose  age  on  paper  does    not    exc 
fourteen,  while,  in  fact,  the  limit  is  apprecia 
less ;  the  secondary  school  pupil  may  be  sevent 
or  nineteen  years  of  age.     The  facts  mean  difl 
ences  in  circumstances,  possibilities    and 
which  make  one  and  the  same  practical  tra 
(and,  as  a  consequence,  the  same   treatment^ 
theory)  impracticable  for  both  in  all  respects.  ^ 
secondary  training  college  must  have  its  secoi 
practising  schools,   the  primary  its  primary; 
a  staff  which  is  sufficient  for  either  set  of  stxii 
alone  would  be  insufficient  when  the  sets  are  ( 
bined — where  combination  is  possible  and 
able. 

But  the  college  is  not  the  only  agency  whe 
the  secondary  teacher  may  be  trained.     Some  j 
the  greater  London  schools  also  might  unde 
the  professional  instruction  of  some  half-a-c 
graduates,  with  advantage  to  the  public  and  wit) 
prejudice  to  themselves.     The  thing  is  done  I 
many  German  schools  of  a  rank  with  which  l" 
London  schools  should  not  think  it  derogatorfl 
be  compared.     It  is  a  ludicrous  misstatement,! 
the  case  to  say,  as  was  said  recently,  that  ''c 
in   Germany,   practice"   (in  a   secondary 
**can  only  be  obtained  upon  a  low  class  aadj 
the  parental  condition  of  a  free  education, 
the  contrary.  Seminars  are  attached  to  some  ofti 
best-known  gymnasien  in  Prussia  and  in  Ge 
generally.     Such   are  selected    precisely 
they   are   well-equipped,    well-staffed,    thoro  ^ 
efficient  places  of  education,  where  the  paid  i 
vices  of    the    headmaster   and    a    colleague 
available  to  direct  the  professional   study,   ' 
retical   and   practical,   of  the   four,  six   or 
university  graduates  sent  to  them  for  the  pi3 

Formerly  the  Prussian  secondary  teacher,  1 
completing  his  university  studies  and  passing! 
State  examination  for  schoolmasters,  served !r 
year's  probation  in  a  school  before  he  obt 
a  definitive  engagement ;  during  the  probatio 
period  his  status  was  much  the  same  as 
denoted  by  our  own  term,  "  student-teachtf^^ 
After  a  trial  lasting  some  seventy  yeais,  tUM 
arrangement  was  deemed  unsatisfactory,  and  kl 
1890  the  seminar  system  was  introduced,  in  (tfdei 
to  ensure  for  the  novice  a  year's  study  of  theoi] 
and  practice  jointly  (a  true  **  training,"  in  short) 
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between  the  close  of  his  university  course  and 
the  probationary  year  which  is  still  exacted. 

In  the  seminar,  the  young  graduates  work 
iirough  a  course  in  the  theory  of  education  which 
;  iiiustrated  and  enforced  in  the  lessons  they 
ttend,  by  those  which  they  themselves  give,  with 
itidsm  to  follow,  and  by  the  daily  life  of  the 
hool  in  which  they  share.  Independent  evi- 
nce shows  that  the  plan  confers  great  advantages 

the  students,  while  causing  no  detriment  of 
nnent  to  the  school ;  and  the  evidence  is  corro- 
rated  by  the  fact  that  the  German  Empire  in 
leral  has  followed  Prussia's  lead. 
The  essentials  are  a  good  school  with  sufficient 
iety  of  work  and  pupils  numerous  enough  to 
>w  scope  for  continuous  work  by  the  students ; 
)ve  all,  a  headmaster  and  a  senior  colleague,  or 
9  senior  masters,  with  leisure  between  them  to 
dertake  the  supervision  of  the  students*  practice 
i  the  direction  of  their  reading.  More  than  a 
r  London  secondary  schools  could  compass 
se  things ;  the  extra  remuneration  of  the  two 
kchers  and  provision  for  a  larger  school  staff 
ght  be  met  out  of  the  fees  of  the  students  and 
ubvention  from  the  Education  Authority,  which 
Nild  thus  secure  an  efficient  and  inexpensive 
)de  of  training. 

For  the  moment  it  may  be  necessary  to  accept 
rmsof  training  less  satisfactory  than  the  training- 
Uege  and  the  seminar.  Schools  of  lower 
inding  than  those  above  mentioned,  but  com- 
Cently  qualified  in  staff,  curriculum  and  premises, 
^t  be  permitted  to  offer  facilities  for  practice 

student-teachers,  for  whose  benefit  the  uni- 
faty  might  establish  courses  of  pedagogical 
:tares  in  diflferent  parts  of  London.  The  con- 
quent  divorce  of  theory  and  practice  is  a  weak- 
as  which  stamps  the  plan  conspicuously  as 
■keshift ;  the  lecturer  might  mitigate  the  evil  by 
BtiDg  the  schools  and  seeing  his  hearers  at  work. 
he  relation  of  the  university  to  the  study  of 
location  is  a  large  question,  however,  which 
ilcems  many  other  subjects  besides  training. 
Some  Swiss  cities  train  women  for  teaching  by 
rtfstem  which  may  be  described  here,  although 
^involves  the  radically  unsound  attempt  to 
hibiDe  pedagogic  instruction  with  education. 
li  upper  section  of  a  large  school  (say,  the 
Mies  of  the  last  three  or  four  years)  is  divided 
tording  to  the  future  careers  of  the  pupils ;  thus, 
here  are  divisions  for  general  education,  for 
OBinerce,  for  domestic  management,  for  peda- 
!Ogy.  Girls  who  are  to  become  teachers,  or  who, 
)r  various  reasons,  deem  it  advisable  to  follow  a 
imilar  course,  spend  their  last  three  or  four  years 
t  school  in  the  pedagogic  division.  During  the 
FBt  or  first  two  of  these  years  the  studies  are 
stioctly  non-technical  ;  in  the  last  two  years 
ey  are  interspersed  with  lessons  on  pedagogy 
id  some  practice  in  teaching,  either  in  a  small 
actising  department  or  in  neighbouring  primary 
bools. 

Educational  efficiency  of  a  modest  standard 
]iiires  all  London  elementary  schools  to  be 
ififed,  as  the  board  schools  have  been,  by  fully 


certificated  teachers ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  existing  annual  supply  of 
trained  elementary  teachers  by  a  number  vari- 
ously stated  from  five  to  nine  hundred.  To  these 
some  would  add  an  unknown  but  much  smaller 
number  of  primary  teachers,  chiefly  women,  for 
service  in  the  lower  forms  of  some  secondary 
schools,  whose  education  and  training  would  be  of 
a  kind  different  from,  though,  for  their  work,  not 
necessarily  inferior  to  those  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  upper  forms. 

Primary  teachers  of  this  second  class  would 
have  completed  their  education  before  admission 
to  the  technical  course,  for  which  alone  the  Edu- 
cation Authority  and  the  training-college  would  be 
responsible.  We  touch  here  upon  a  very  neces- 
sary reform  in  the  manner  of  preparing  elementary 
teachers.  At  present  the  majority  pursue,  during 
a  two  years*  course  (the  elite  during  a  three  years' 
course),  a  general  education  with  which  training 
is  mingled,  to  the  detriment  of  both,  and  with 
some  perfunctoriness  attaching  to  the  technical 
instruction.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  earlier 
empirical  exercise  in  technique  which  most  of  the 
students  had  obtained  as  pupil-teachers,  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  their  so-called  training  would  have 
been  more  generally  recognised.  A  large  acces- 
sion of  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
had  no  previous  experience  of  teaching,  whether 
as  pupil-teachers  or  otherwise,  may  be  confidently 
expected  in  the  very  near  future  by  the  London 
training-colleges  and  whatever  other  agencies  may 
be  created  to  prepare  teachers  for  work  in  London 
elementary  schools.  If  the  present  system  is 
maintained  in  the  case  of  these  persons,  training 
in  general  will  suffer  wholly  unmerited  discredit 
when  they  pass  to  work  for  which  they  will  have 
been  but  superficially  made  ready. 

When  candidates  of  satisfactory  educational 
standing  are  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers 
(and  it  rests  with  the  teachers'  paymasters  to  say 
when  this  shall  be)  they  should  receive  strictly 
professional  instruction  only  during  one  year's 
sojourn  in  the  college.  The  expense  of  training 
all  ranks  of  teachers  will  not  be  small,  if  seriously 
undertaken  ;  the  secondary  fund  will  be  terribly 
depleted,  if  it  is  to  bear  the  charge  not  only  of 
training  all  elementary  teachers,  but  of  educating 
them  also. 

In  deciding  how  many  persons  shall  be  prepared 
annually  within  a  given  area  for  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  it  is  not  enough  to  count  up  the 
yearly  waste.  The  number  is  strictly  limited  to 
those  for  whom  schools  are  available  in  which  to 
obtain  the  indispensable  practice.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  two  or  three  rural  counties  to  unite  in 
establishing  a  big  college  intended  to  meet  their 
combined  needs ;  they  still  have  to  find  children  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  permit  practice  so  conducted 
as  not  to  interfere  with  a  school's  first  and  greatest 
duty,  the  education  of  its  scholars.  In  the  case 
of  primary  teachers,  one  hundred  students  should 
have  access  to  seven  or  eight  schools,  or  depart- 
ments, of  from  250  to  400  pupils  each.  The 
I  number  of  secondary  schools  per  hundred  students 
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would  be  very  much  greater,  owing  to  smaller 
classes,  a  more  complicated  curricutumr  and  the 
needs  of  those  who  proposed  to  become  teachers 
of  special  subjects.  This  is  a  point  which  must 
tie  insisted  oo  betimes,  or  we  shall  suffer  from  the 
creation  of  big,  ineffective  institutions  placed 
where  they  will  be  crippled  from  the  outset.  A 
training  college  which  contained  so  many  students 
that  it  could  not  hnd  enough  pupils  for  practice 
would  be  BS  useful  for  its  special  purpose  as  a 
medical  school  in  the  Hebrides. 

Where  long -established  agencies  ar^  already  at 
work,  the  over- preponderance  of  any  large,  cen- 
trally  administered  institution  would  constitute  yet 
another  danger.  As  was  said  above,  training  is  in 
the  experimental  stage  ;  we  area  long  way  from  the 
point  (if  there  be  such)  at  which  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher  can  be  profitably  stereotyped. 
There  is  ample  room,  or  rather  there  is  every 
reason  to  encourage  different  modes  of  training  ; 
the  predominance  of  any  one  form  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stifle  vitality  in  the  others.  In  London, 
the  number  of  colleges  and  other  training  agencies 
must  be  increased  to  meet  the  imminent  increase 
in  the  demand  for  teachers;  but  ejcisting  insti* 
tutions  should  be  developed  to  the  full  by  the 
Education  Authority,  whatever  is  wanting  either 
in  staff  or  matinel  being  supplied,  so  as  to  bring  all 
to  the  highest  efficiency  of  which  they  are  capable* 
Such  a  policy  is  not  only  the  less  costly;  it  pre- 
serves,  as  a  London  asset,  the  experience,  the 
initiative  and  the  traditions  which  these  institu- 
tions embody. 

When  all  is  said,  it  remains  that  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  training  may  be  swept  away  directly 
the  Londoner,  as  ratepayer,  taxpayer  or  parent, 
understands  that  he  does  not  pay  a  reasonably  fair 
salary  to  the  majority  of  assistant -masters  and 
mistresses  in  secondary  schools.  Capable  men 
and  women  will  be  ready  to  prepare  ihemselves, 
at  sacrifices  of  time  and  money,  for  his  service, 
when  be  pays  them  as  he  should.  He  knows  that 
as  a  matter  of  business  good  work  looks  for  good 
pay  ;  whether  be  realises  it  or  not,  he  needs  some 
very  good  work  in  the  schools,  and  the  Education 
Authority  of  London  should  make  the  fact  and  its 
implication  clear  to  him. 


The  third  edition  of  the  Guidt  ia  the  Bt$t  Hui^ric^  J^avih 
and  TaUSf  by  Joimibin  Nield  —  %vL  +  235  pp.  (Elkin 
MsLhcw^},  4s.  net — is  S4j  much  aliered  tbat  it  calls  for  Lreat- 
mcnt  a5  a  ntw  book  rather  iban  ibc  mere  chroQieling  of  ihe 
appeafsnce  of  a  new  edition.  Mr.  Nteld*a  firsl  edition  was  far 
better  than  any  previous  work  of  the  kind  ;  his  second  ediLion 
contained  indifxes  ibat  al  least  doubled  the  value  of  ihe  book 
iA  a  woik  of  reference  ;  and  thh  third  edition  has  been  so 
entirely  recast,  imprrived,  eittendcd  and  che:tpened  as  to  bring 
it  within  a  measurable  degree  of  bihliographical  perfection* 
We  lack  the  >pace  to  set  oui  the  new  features  here  ;  but  any  one 
interested  can  rfadify  obtain,  a  good  idea  of  ihcm  by  writing  to 
the  publisher  for  propped  us.  We  recommend  his  work  very 
heartily  10  our  readers.  Tbe  Cf>mpleteness,  vaiiefy  and  accu- 
racy of  its  cnnienls  make  it  quite  indiipenitable  to  teachers  and 
itudenls  of  history,  to  tbe  ket  pei^  of  school  and  other  libraries 
and  to  lovers  of  Se/hs  Itihts  yenerally. 


THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH. 

By  F.  W.  HSAPLKV,  M.A, 
Haileybury  CoHege. 

OUR    so^caUed   teaching    of    English    seeac 
often    to   be  directed  not  to  the   niastei] 
of  the   language   to   be   used,  but   to  tbi 
glorification  of  gratnmar.     But  Eoglish  gramnur 
is  not  a   thing  to   be    glorified*     The   syntax  xk 
simple,  the  grammatical   inflexions  are  very  fen 
The  tendency  in   language  is  to   drop   elaborili 
grammatical  forms^     An  English  boy,  at  any  rail 
if  he  is  the  son  of  educated  pareniSf  makes  \m 
mistakes   in    grammar.     Why,   then,   should  h 
devote  mnch  time  to  the  study  of  it?     It  woul 
seem  that  those  who  teach  English,  having  tben| 
selves    been    brought   up  on    Latin   and   Gred 
ancient  languages  overburdened  with  grammatiG 
machinery,  have  assumed  that  English  gramm 
must   be   equally  important,    'Hence   much   tid 
must  be  set  apart  for  the  study  of  it,  and  this  til] 
must  somehow  be  filled  up.     But  there  are  £g 
irregular  verbs  which  the   boy  does   not   alr< 
know,  the  substantives  and  adjectives   are  vi 
amenable,  the   prepositions  all   govern   the   sai 
case,  the  syntax  gives  but  little  trouble,     H 
then,   occupy   the    long    hours?     The   com 
sentence  comes  to  fill  the  gap-    Now,  it  would 
foolish  to  belittle  the  importance  of  understan 
the  compound  sentence.     It  Involves  an   un* 
standing  of  the  parts  of  speech,  of  the  inhi 
difference    between    substantive,   adjective, 
adverb*     It    involves    a    grasp   of    the    fact   thu 
clauses  are  substantives,  adjectives,  or   advcrW 
and  that  a  compound  seutence  is,  in  fact,  a  simitA 
sentence  with  clauses  for  its  words.     No  one  Ol 
know  much   of  language  unless  he  realises  tbt( 
But  the  realisation  of  this  is  not  all  that  in  raai^] 
cases  is  demanded  of  the  boy  learner.     He  is  aij 
day  after  day  to  analyse  the  compound  sentenai 
and  this  is,   I    maintain,   to  make  a  fetish  of  'ti 
When  enough  analysis  has  been  done  to  ensure  i 
grasp  of  the  principle,  the  subject  may  be  droppd 
for  a  time  and  recurred  to  occasionally.    The  object 
of  language  {paat  Talleyrand)  is  to  communicate  j 
thought.     It  is  a  piece  of  practical  mechanism  d| 
which   a  boy  must  learn   the  use*     If  he  kt30Wi  j| 
,  only  the  grammar,  he  is  in  the  position  of  a  ciib 
;  driver  who  understands  the  anatomy  of  his  bors^e, 
but  does  not  know  how  to  drive. 

If  we  are  agreed  that  the  important  thing 
be  able  to  write  and  speak  English  well 
the  object  to  be  attained?  It  goes  without 
that  there  must  be  much  essay- writing,  Th&'J 
presents  a  difficulty,  since  it  is  hard  to  Bnd  sul^ 
jects  when  the  writer  is  very  ignorant.  But,  tiioit] 
essays  need  not  al!  take  the  form  of  discussions,  ot' 
propositions  argued  out.  They  may  be  descri ptions 
of  objects  and  scenes  with  which  all  the  boys  in 
the  form  are  familiar:  questions  on  history  recently 
read,  if  they  demand  the  marshalling  of  facts,. 
afford  very  good  practice.  But  the  writing  of 
essays  is  not  by  itself  enovigh.  It  is  often  the 
making  of  bricks  without  straw  and  without  clay. 


lis  bors^e,  i 

hing  is  M 

1,  how  M 
wt  sayia^f' 
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A  conversation  with  an  average  boy  of  fifteen,  or 
i  letter  written  by  him  (still  more  an  essay),  would 
sooD  make  this  clear.  He  has  a  most  meagre 
i^ocabulary.     He  resorts  perpetually  to  slang,  not 

0  much  because  he  prefers  it  as  because  his 
King's  English"  fails  him  at  need.     Here,  then, 

«  have  got  at  the  main  difficulty.  He  has  no 
}cabulary.  When  he  reads  a  book,  unless  it  be 
taJe  of  adventure  told  in  very  simple  language,  a 
od  many  of  the  words  are  only  hazily  intelligible 
him.  He  is  quite  incapable  of  using  them  himself, 
hat  he  needs  is  not  so  much  to  learn  grammar 
to  increase  his  stock  of  ideas  and  words  by 
ich  to  express  them.  A  word  gained  is  often 
idea  gained.  For  a  word  is  a  crystallised  idea, 
that  an  enlargement  of  vocabulary  ought  to 
an  a  gain  in  power  of  thought.  This  is  true  not 
J  of  words  that  embody  comparatively  difficult 
as,  such  as  subjective  and  objective^  but  also  of 
rds  which  a  boy  might  learn,  e.g.^  from  reading 
caulay's  •*  Clive,"  such  as  virulent^  preponderating^ 
ttvance,  monopoly,  cashiered,  ballot^  grotesqtu,  per- 
fied.     If  he  already  has  the  idea  in  his  mind, 

1  and  misty,  it  becomes  more  definite  and  clear- 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  word  to  express  it. 

low,  then,  is  a  vocabulary  to  be  acquired  ? 
arly  it  cannot  be  without  much  reading,  but 
efal  and  attentive  reading  is  wanted.  When  a 
r  has  read  a  novel,  he  is  often  vague  about  the 
nes  of  the  characters.  **  There  is  a  chap,  and 
>ther  chap,  I  can't  remember  their  names."  To 
the  attention  on  the  points  required,  all  un- 
liliar  words  should  be  underlined.  The  interest 
the  subject  may  naturally  make  the  reader 
billing  to  pause  over  a  particular  word  if  he 
s  the  general  sense,  but  the  mere  underlining 
I  not  hinder  him.     He  can  return  afterwards  to 

word  and  study  it  in  its  context.  If  further 
It  is  wanted,  he  can  refer  to  a  dictionary.  This 
thod  can  be  followed  with  a  class.  They  should 
given  a  book  to  read,  e.g.,  Seeley's  **  Expansion 
England,"  a  short  biography,  one  of  Macaulay's 
lys.  They  may  read  it  out  of  school,  or  in 
I  time  allowed  in  school,  or  partly  one,  partly 
I  other.  They  should  underline,  each  boy  for 
isclf,  all  the  words  strange  to  them  which  they 
aU  have  difficulty  in  using  for  themselves.  As 
I  result  of  their  reading  they  should  be  able,  in 
1  first  place,  to  answer  questions  on  the  matter 
what  they  have  been  reading.  To  understand 
at  one  reads  is  the  important  thing  of  all.  If 
wn-up  people  are  asked  to  give  some  account  of 

line  of  argument  in  some  magazine  article, 
:ead  of  merely  saying  **  you  really  ought  to  read 

the  revelations  of  ignorance  are  often  as- 
bhing.     The  boy  reader,  then,  must  show  by 

answers  that  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  subject 
1  can  put  the  facts  together  in  their  proper 
aence.  It  is  highly  important  that  he  should 
his  hand  on  a  variety  of  books,  that  he  should 
i  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school,  and  that,  to 
ire  him  to  this,  his  school  hours  should  be  cut 
m  to  reasonable  limits.  But,  besides  showing 
nowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  the  young 
lent  of  English  should,  since  he  is  trying  to  gain 


a  vocabulary,  be  called  upon  to  put  into  sentences, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  meaning,  many 
of  the  difficult  words  that  occur  in  the  book.  Much 
of  this  may  be  done  orally,  the  class  criticising  the 
various  sentences  produced. 

This  method — the  reading  of  books,  the  study 
of  their  words  and  their  matter — seems  simple 
enough,  and,  I  think,  ought  to  commend  itself  to 
those  who  have  to  teach  English,  but  it  does  not 
work  in  well  with  the  prevailing  practice  of  giving 
half-an-hour  or  an  hour  to  the  preparation  of  a 
lesson  and  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  to  the  hearing 
of  it.  This  snippety  way  of  doing  things  is  alto- 
gether ill-adapted  to  the  teaching  of  EngUsh  to 
English  boys,  though  suitable  enough  for  a 
Xenophon  lesson  of  ten  lines,  every  one  of  which 
bristles  with  difficulties.  The  master,  with  his 
English  class,  considers  himself  bound  to  go  on 
asking  questions  during  the  allotted  time;  he  has 
often  exhausted  the  sensible  ones  before  the  hour 
is  up,  and  has  to  fall  back  on  a  residuum  of  foolish 
ones,  questions  on  such  futilities  as  Anglo-Saxon 
derivations,  or  else  on  utterly  irrelevant  matter. 
The  method  I  propose  throws  a  boy  more  on  his 
own  resources,  an  excellent  thing  for  him.  But, 
of  course,  he  ought  to  have  an  English  dictionary 
at  his  service.  Did  not  Euclid  show  his  wisdom 
by  prefixing  to  his  Geometry  a  glossary  of  all  the 
important  terms  used  ? 

A  boy  has  to  be  taught  to  speak  his  mother 
tongue  as  well  as  to  write  it.  It  is  good,  with  this 
in  view,  to  make  him  answer  not  with  single 
words  but  with  sentences.  But,  after  all,  in  form 
most  of  the  talking  must  fall  upon  the  master.  If, 
however,  the  form  is  occasionally  converted  into 
a  debating  society  with  the  master  for  chairman, 
the  boys  have  more  of  an  innings,  and  may  learn 
the  difficult  art  of  retaining  ideas  and  coherency  of 
speech  when  standing  and  facing  an  assembly. 
The  finding  of  subjects  is  not  very  easy,  but  there 
are  not  a  few  good  ones,  e.g.,  conscription,  boarding 
schools  and  day  schools,  the  desirability  of  a  rail- 
way tunnel  between  England  and  France,  the 
comparative  merits  of  cricket  and  football.  Many 
of  the  speeches  will  consist  of  a  couple  of  sentences 
only,  after  which  the  orator  will  be  emptied  for  the 
time  of  all  his  ideas.  But  some  remark  of  another 
speaker  will  stimulate  him,  and  he  will  wish  again 
to  mount  the  rostrum. 

It  remains  to  consider  what,  from  our  present 
point  of  view,  is  lost  by  those  who  know  nothing  of 
Greek,  Certainly  there  are  many  scientific  words 
and  some  that  have  won  their  way  into  ordinary 
English  which  present  an  increasing  difficulty 
tlow  that  Greek  as  an  educational  subject  is  dying. 
I  believe  that  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  col- 
lecting into  groups  words  of  Greek  origin  which 
are  built  up  partly  of  common  materials,  so  that 
the  meaning  of  the  common  part  may  become 
apparent ;  such  words  as  polyanthus,  polygon, 
polygamy  ;  anarchy,  agnostic,  anaemic  ;  monarch, 
monocycle,  monogamy,  monotonous;  orthodoxy, 
heterodoxy,  paradox.  As  for  learning  Greek  for 
the  sake  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  a  hundred  or 
more  English  words,  that  is  like  studying  thorough- 
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bass  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  play  the 
whistle- pipe.  Greek,  as  an  educational  subject, 
has  great  merits,  but  to  learn  it  solely  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  an  English  vocabulary  is  too 
foolish.  The  English  words  of  Greek  origin  do 
not,  after  all,  present  any  tremendous  difficulty. 
The  main  thing  is  that  there  should  be  much 
reading  of  English  books  with  a  view  to  master 
both  the  subject-matter  and  the  words,  that  there 
should  be  essay  writing  in  plenty  (I  would  add 
precis  writing),  and  to  a  less  extent  the  making  of 
speeches,  however  lame  and  brief.  This  method 
will,  I  believe,  put  an  end  to  the  idleness  of 
"  English "  classes,  stimulate  boys  to  effort  and 
help  them  to  master  that  glorious  mother-tongue 
which  is  a  thousand  times  more  important  to  them 
than  any  foreign  language  whether  ancient  or 
modern. 


INTRODUCTORY  WORK  IN  MECHANICS. 

By  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A. 
Headmaster  of  Liverpool  Institute. 

THE  following  article  gives  an  account  of  a 
simple  method  which  has  been  found  useful 
for  introductory  work  in  mechanics.  The 
aim  is  to  familiarise  boys  practically  with  the 
analysis  of  motion,  so  that  velocity  and  accelera- 
tion become  to  them  realities,  not  merely  words. 
Sound  ideas  of  force  naturally  follow. 

A  trolley  is  constructed  by  mounting  a  strip  of 
board  (say  3  ft.  by  3  in.)  on  two  pairs  of  wheels. 
A  strip  of  drawing  paper  is  pinned  down  to  this. 
A  paint  brush  is  wired  on  to  a  slip  of  steel  (2  ft. 
to  2^  ft.  long),  clamped  at  one  end  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  trolley  can  be  drawn 
under  the  brush  while  it  is  vibrating  transversely 
to  the  motion  of  the  trolley.  In  our  apparatus  the 
brush  makes  from  five  to  eight  vibrations  a  second, 
according  to  the  point  at  which  the  rod  is  clamped. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  trolley  is  drawn  under 
the  brush  arbitrarily  by  hand,  so  that  generally  a 
more  or  less  irregular  wave  curve  is  obtained. 
The  distances  between  successive  crests  are  of 
course  described  in  equal  times.  After  the  method 
of  making  the  curves  has  been  shown  each  boy  is 
supplied  with  one  (prepared  beforehand)  and  left 
to  measure  up  the  distances  and  plot  the  resulting 
distance-time  graph. 

The  meaning  of  the  varying  slope  of  the  graph 
is  then  considered,  and  the  principle  established 
that  the  gradient  (tangent  of  the  angle  of  slope) 
gives  the  speed. 

Boys  then  deduce  the  speed-time  graph,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  acceleration- time  graph.  There 
are  difficulties  of  units  that  have  to  be  carefully 
considered  in  passing  from  one  graph  to  the  next. 

To  establish  the  princfple  that  the  area  of  the 
speed-graph  represents  the  space  described,  it  is  as 
well  to  plot  the  spaces  as  areas  (rectangles  whose 
base  is  the  time)  taking  first,  say,  two  intervals 
at  a  time,  then  single  intervals,  then  half  intervals. 


so  that  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  brok^ 
rectangular  outline  to  the  curve  of  the  speed-grapj 
becomes  manifest. 

When  in  this  fashion  the  meaning  of  the  tenm 
"  speed ''  and  '*  acceleration  "  has  been  got  hold  ol^ 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  graphs,  one  caa^ 
with  advantage,  begin  to  proceed  to  consider  tftt^ 
cause  of  motion. 

Instead  of  drawing  the  trolley  by  hand,  let  it  bi{ 
drawn  by  a  falling  weight  (our  trolley  weight 
about  400  grams ;  a  50- gram  weight  gives  suit- 
able results).  The  resulting  curves  are  examiiiei 
by  boys  as  before,  but  this  time,  of  course,  th 
speed-graph  comes  approximately  straight. 
is  necessary  to  explain  how  in  this  case  the  fin 
and  second  differences  of  the  original  spaces  giv 
the  speed  and  acceleration,  so  that  in  future  d 
servations  of  this  kind  the  labour  of  plotting  tf 
graphs  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  irregulariti 
that  appear  in  the  acceleration  set   boys   askii 
the  reason  and  making  suggestions  to  account 
them. 

Next,  the  load  on   the  trolley  is  varied,   ;^ 
the  accelerations  produced    by  the  same   fiaUk 
weight  observed.      To  get  satisfactory  results 
is  necessary  first  to  find  the  weight  which  is 
quired  in  each  case  just  to  maintain  motion. 
illustrate  I  give  a  set  of  actual  results  : — 
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I. 

11. 

80,  gr.. 

Trolley 

407  gr. 

Trolleyf  load 

Pulling  weieht . . 
Resistance  balanced  by 

50  If 
4  If 
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0      ... 





0     . 
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o35       •• 

35    ... 
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17      . 
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73 
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143      ... 

605     ... 

12-5 

197* 

214*2      ... 

71-2    ... 
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IIO      . 

— 

2983        •• 

84-1     ... 

12*9 

154      . 

44 

...i 

.394     ... 

957     ... 

11-6 

205      . 

51 

I  , 

503     ... 

109    ... 

133 

262      . 

..        57 

6 

325-2      . 

..    63-2 

61 

Average 

124 

3957     . 

..    705 

n 

473*2    . 

..    77-5     ... 
Average 

7*0 

67 

461  _ 


67  _ 


Comparison  of  results   5"*   =  0*535.      -^^    =  o*54a 
^  865  ^''•'       12-4  "'^^ 

I,e,y  the  acceleration  is  inversely  proportional 
the  mass. 

In  this  way  it  is  shown  that  not  acceleratkl 
alone,  but  mass  acceleration  is  a  reasonable  qmi 
tity  to  take  as  the  measure  of  "  change  of  modoOil 
This  is  supplemented  and  enforced  by 
(ballistic    pendulum)    experiments    showing 
when  bodies  collide  it  is  their  changes  of 
turn  (not  of  velocity)  which  are  equal  and  oppooiN^ 
Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  appreciation  « 
acceptance  of  the  law,  *<  action  and  reaction  ft 
equal  and  opposite,"  when  by  *•  action  "  is  undei^  ■ 
stood  change  or  rate  of  change  of  momentum. 

All  the  familiar  difficulties  of  detail  remain.  1^  : 
the  end  of  time  boys  will  make  careless  mistilii*  \ 
about  units,  will  use  and  solve  equations inccurectifi' 
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on;  but  we  find  that  this  simple  experi- 
dealing  with  the  subject  leads  to  thorough 
wding  of  principles  and  greatly  facilitates 
>.  It  is  not  work  that  should  be  hurried : 
list  be  left  time  to  realise  what  they  are 
the  ideas  must  grow,  not  be  forcibly  im- 

ice  that  this  method  of  presenting  laws 
III.  leads  to  an  interesting  treatment  of 
F  mass  not  hitherto  familiar  to  me. 
body  consisting  of  two  particles  m  w^ 
the  particles  have  mass  accelerations 
i  m^Tj^a)*  respectively  towards  the  centre 
ion.  If  the  particles  are  subject  only  to 
her's  influence  (whatever  form  the  connec- 
e)  these  are  equal  and  opposite.  Hence 
:re  of  rotation  is  in  the  line  joining  the 
,  and  is  determined  uniquely  by  the  rela- 
=  m^r^.  The  extension  to  any  number  of 
is  of  course  quite  simple.  This  seems  to 
tter  way  of  treating  centre  of  mass  than 
lally  adopted,  which  is  in  fact  merely 
tute  the  term  centre  of  mass  (an  accurate 
>n)  for  centre  of  gravity  (approximate  only) 
any  real  explanation  of  the  change  of  view, 
mplete  this  line  of  thought,  **  moments  " 
>e  treated  in  the  same  way.  Just  as  it 
n  shown  (approximately)  that  change  of 
im  is  the  suitable  quantity  to  take  account 
sidering  the  mutual  effect  of  bodies  on  one 
s  linear  motion,  so  it  should  be  shown  that 
of  moment  of  momentum  is  the  suitable 
to  notice  in  considering  their  mutual 
1  rotational  motion. 

rdinary  mathematical  method  of  treating 
{,  defining  the  measure  of  the  moment  of 
)T  of  a  momentum,  and  then  working  out 
*quences  of  the  definition,  while  of  course 
sound,  is  abstract  and  fails  to  bring  home 
ners  the  real  meaning  of  the  quantities 
ch  they  are  dealing. 

allowing  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
ore  satisfactory. 

(5'  X  2"^  is  mounted  on  a  turn  table  (im- 

out  of  the  pedal  of  a  bicycle)  so  that  it 

t  turn  in  a  horizontal  plane.      At  each  end 

of    glass   (12''  X  s*")   glued   on   crosswise 

he  paper  on  which  tracings  are  made.     A 

(2'  6")  carrying  a  paint  brush  is  clamped 

so  that  when  the  lath  rotates  a  trace  is 

I   on   the  glass.      The   trolley  previously 

d,   travelling    under    a    second   vibrating 

J  set  in  motion  (by  the  blow  of  a  hammer) 

en  against  the  lath.       Examination  of  the 

ces  gives  the  speed  of   the  trolley  before 

5r  impact  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the 

ictly  speaking  of  course  the  speed  of  its 

5  top  of  the  next  column  is  a  set  of  actual 
tions. 

5  results  show  approximately  that  the 
eflfect  of  the  blow  is  proportional  to  the 
of  the  momentum  lost  by  the  trolley, 
fford,  that  is,  a  reasonable  experimental 
r  the  definition  of  moment  of  momentum, 


Mass  of  Loaded  Troi.lky  7 J  IIectogkams. 


Spe«ds  of 
Trolley. 

Diftt.  of  iu 
line  of  motion 
from  centre. 

Loss  of  Moment 

of  Momentum. 

MVr. 

Angr.  vel. 
of  lath. 

MVr. 
=K 

■S!« 

...    31  cm.    .. 

96 

63 

•       153 

80) 

..     31 

114 

72 

.       160 

3    ??}48 

...    22 

77 

52      .. 

.       150 

4     \IUS 

...    22 

72 

.         49      • 

•       '50 

5    1}54 

...    15 

59 

42      .. 

.       140 

6  -i[47 

...    15 

51 

.         36      .. 

.       140 

^  irf3^ 

.     39 

lOI 

.         67      .. 

•       150 

«    t> 

...  39 

113 

72      .. 

■       157 

9    ll\^ 

...  54 

93 

55    .• 

.       170 

.0    S7.,e 

...  54 

100 

.       63     .. 

160 

and  for  the  assumption  that  in  dealing  with  rota- 
tion "when  tWo  bodies  act  upon  one  another  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,"  when  by 
action  is  understood  change  of  moment  of  mo- 
mentum. 

To  get  a  check  upon  this  in  another  way  and 
to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  quantity  K 
(the  moment  of  inertia)  the  lath  is  loaded  at 
various  points  and  the  experiments  repeated.  It 
would  seem  best  to  argue  the  matter  out  theo- 
retically beforehand  from  the  assumption  already 
made  and  compare  with  experimental  results 
afterwards. 

If  then  a  mass  m  be  fixed  to  the  lath  at  a  distance 
a  from  the  centre  so  that  it  is  made  to  rotate  with 
it  with  speed  a  a>,  a  momentum  fnato  \s  given  to  it. 
This  causes  reaction  on  the  lath,  and,  according  to 
our  assumption,  the  proper  measure  of  its  effect  on 
the  rotation  of  the  lath  is  its  moment,  viz.,  tnatDxa 
backwards.     The  equation  of  motion  then  becomes 

MVr  —  ma^to  =  Kto,  or 

/.^.,  the  effect  of  the  load  is  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity K  (the  moment  of  inertia)  by  md*. 

The  following  is  an  actual  set  of  observations : 

Mass  of  loaded  trolley  725  grams. 
Striking  lath  along  a  line  44  cm.  from  centre. 
Lath  loaded  with  two   500  gr.   masses  at  varying  distances 
from  centre 


Speeds  of 
Trolley. 

Loss  of  Moment 
of  Momentum. 

150          ... 

». 

K. 

Distance  of  x,ooo  gr. 
load  from  centre. 

631 
16/ 

32 

.    470 

55  cm. 

6n 

i5f 

146 

33   . 
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50  cm. 

67) 

22) 

143 

42   . 

340 

40  cm. 

22 

137 

SO  . 

.    270 

30  cm. 

44 
17 
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19)      • 

86 
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37 
34 
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It  is  clear  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  K 
is  very  closely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  load  from  the  centre,  as  it  was  seen 
it  should  be  if  the  assumption  was  correct. 

It  appears  that  by  this  method  sound  ideas  of 
the  physical  meaning  of  the  terms  moment  of 
inertia,  angular  momentum,  moment  of  mo- 
mentum, and  therefore  of  moment  of  rate  of 
change  of  momentum  and  moment  of  force,  may 
be  better  obtained  than  by  the  usual  purely  ab- 
stract mathematical  method.  The  whole  subject, 
in  fact,  is  put  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  a  kinematical, 
not  on  a  statical  basis. 


THE     NEW     WAY     OF     TEACHING 
CLASSICS    IN    GERMANY. 

By  Cloudesley  Brbreton,  M.A. 
Licenci^-^s-Lettres. 

THE   two   burning    questions  61  the  day   in 
secondary  education  are  the  adequate  supply 
of    properly    qualified    and   properly    paid 
assistant-teachers  and  the  thinking  out  of  suitable 
courses  of  study.     Local  authorities  all  over  the 
country  are  being  called  on  to  decide  on  the  par- 
ticular type  or  types  of  school  most  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  their  district.     Generally  speaking, 
the  wind  is  in  favour  of  modernising  the  curricula. 
The  advocates  of  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  are 
mpre  unlikely  than  ever  to  obtain  a  respectful  hear- 
ing before  the  newly  appointed  representatives  of 
Demos.     But  does  this  imply  that  Greek  and  even 
Latin   are   practically  to   be   expelled   from    our 
smaller   secondary   schools  ?      No  doubt  the  old 
dull  gerund-grinding  methods  of  teaching  classics 
to  a  majority  of  boys  who  would  never  reach  the 
higher  work  has  much  to  answer  for,  but  are  we 
then  blindly  to  condemn  the  subject  because  the 
methods  of  teaching  it  were  unsuitable  ?     Certainly 
such  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  classics,  or,  at 
least,  of  Latin,  finds  little  sympathy  among  the 
mass  of  experts  in  France  and  Germany.     They 
hive  indeed  recognised  that  a  first-rate  education 
can   be  given  on  wholly  modern  lines.     Thus,  in 
Germany,   the    Realschule    and    Oberrealschule, 
though  still  unpossessed  of  some  of  the  privileges 
attached   to   the  older    schools,    have    definitely 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  Prussian  educational 
system.      The    French,  indeed,  have    gone    still 
further,  and  have  accorded  to  the  new  course  they 
have  just  framed  in  modern  languages  and  science 
absolutely  the  same  privileges  as  are  attached  to 
the  other  three  courses.     Yet  in   neither  country 
have  the  just  claims  of  classics  been  sacrificed. 
In  fact,  their  position,  at  least  so  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  has  been  placed  on  a   more   rational 
basis  by  giving  parents  a  choice  between  a  purely 
classical  course  and  courses  composed  of  Latin 
with  science  or  of  Latin  with  modern  languages, 
in  addition  to  the  purely  modern  course  mentioned 
above,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  choice 


of  a  course,  whether  purely  classical  or  otherwise, 
is  postponed  to  a  later  date  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case,  with  the  result  that  pupils  of  eveij 
category  receive  identically  the  same  educatioa 
up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  specialise  at  the  age  of  nme  ai 
heretofore.  The  later  age  at  which  classics  <x 
Latin  are  begun  is  compensated  for  by  a  pre- 
liminary grounding  in  modern  languages  and  bf 
an  intensitive  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  once  th^ 
are  commenced.  Unfortunately  the  experiment  1 
as  yet  too  recent  to  furnish  us  with  any  definili 
results,  but  it  is  highly  significant  that  the  Frenc 
have  such  a  belief  in  its  efficacy  that  they  have 
hesitated  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  country. 

The  authorities  in  Germany  have  been  expa 
menting  in  a  somewhat  similar  direction  for 
number  of  years.     The  first  experiment  was 
Altona,  where,  as  far  back  as  1878,  a  Realgyi 
sium  was  established  in  connection  with  a  Ra 
schule.     A  Realgymnasium  is  practically  a  Lat 
modern  school  which  keeps  boys  till  nineteen, 
a  Realschule  is  a  modern  school  with  no  Lai 
whose  pupils  leave  at  sixteen.     The  three  low 
classes  are  common  to  the  two  schools.      As 
France,  the  study  of  modern  languages  in 
classes  serves  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  studj 
Latin  for  those  who  enter   the  Realgymnasin 
The   pupils  are  thus  enabled   to  postpone 
choice  between  a  Latin  or  entirely  modern  edi 
tion  till  the  age  of  twelve,  whereas  in  the  case 
the  old-fashioned  Realgymnasium  the  decision 
to  be  made  when  the  pupil  is  nine.     Again, 
France,  leeway  is  made  up  by  an  intensive 
of  Latin  once  it  is  taken  up.     Several  towns 
the  example  of  Altona,  and  the  celebrated 
ference  on  secondary  education  in  1890  in 
approved  of  a   trial  of  the  system   where 
needs  rendered  it  desirable.     The  Altona  ei^ 
ment,  however,  dealt  only  with  the  postponeoD 
of  Latin.     A  further  experiment   was    made 
1892  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  when  the  Gynm 
Slum  (or  full  classical  school)  had  its  curriculim^ 
recast  that  its  three  lowest  classes  (or  years) 
as  a  common  basis  for  a  classical  course  orloi 
modern  one  in  the  Realschule,  which  in  this  ci 
is  not  in  the  same  building.     At  the  same  time  tl 
Realgymnasien    in    the    town  had  the    wock 
their  three  lower  classes  re-arranged  to  bring  tb 
into  line  with  those  of  the  local  Gymnasium 
the  Realschule.     In  the  case  of  the  Gyi 
the  experiment  affected  not  merely  the  teaching 
Latin,  but  also  of  Greek.     In  Gymnasien  of 
old  style  Greek  is  begun  at  the  age  of  twelve^ 
Frankfort  it  is  begun  at  the  age  of  fourteen      "* 
Frankfort  scheme  differs  to  some  extent  from 
of  Altona.     There  is  a  smaller  number  of 
hours  in  the  Frankfort  Realgymnasium,  and  Iki 
time  given   to   mathematics  is  less.      The  gUh 
complaint  against  the  Frankfort  plan  is  that  ttl 
bulk  of    the  science  is  postponed  till    too   latx 
while  the  Altona  system  is  reproached  with  beg^ 
ning  English  too  early.     The  Frankfort  scheo 
has   been   adopted   by    a  still   larger   number  \ 
schools.     A  great  impetus  was.  given  to  the  mon 
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the  favourable  notice  taken  of  it  in  the 
ree  of  1900.  The  desire  was  expressed 
Kperiment  might  be  tried  on  a  still  larger 
Dg  to  its  success  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
;y  in  which  it  had  been  tried.     Schools 

had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  Germany, 
I  recently  a  poor  district  had  to  choose 
two  types  of  schools  when  it  really 
)oth.  The  economy  of  combining  two 
one  has,  no  doubt,  appealed  powerfully 
ocalities.  On  October  i6th,  1901  (the 
J  for  which  statistics  are  available),  the 

schools  either  existing  or  in  process  of 
Dn  were  44  in  Prussia  and  18  in  the  rest 
ay,  or  a  grand  total  of  62  !  Of  these 
ore  or  less  on  the  Frankfort  plan,  and 
srly  14)  on  the  Altona  system.  The 
Ministry  have  been  very  chary  of  allow- 
ons  of  the  two  curricula,  holding,  as  they 
hile  the  experiment  has  proved  of  value, 

too  early  to  experiment  with  the  experi- 

nination  of  the  total  number  of  hours  for 
course  shows  that  the  chief  difference 
he  old  and  new  methods  is  that  in  the 
led  Gymnasien  68  hours  are  devoted 
36  to  Greek,  and  20  to  French  ;  whereas, 
',  the  hours  are  51,  32,  and  31-34  respec- 
1  the  old-fashioned  Realgymnasien  43 
given  to  Latin  and  31  to  French,  against 
36-40  respectively. 

a  recent  visit  to  Germany  to  study  the 
of  history  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
-  came  across  a  couple  of  Gymnasien 
the  new  experiment  is  being  conducted, 
^h  the  kindness  of  the  headmaster  was 
e  present  at  several  lessons.  He  then 
3  or  two  Gymnasien  of  the  older  type,  in 
istitute,  as  far  as  possible,  a  comparison 
:he  standards  attained,  and  also  to  try 
some  idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of 
caching  in  Germany,  which,  it  is  hardly 
to  say,  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  in 
Accurate  scholarship  and  linguistic 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  chief  aim 
al  teaching  in  English  schools.  We 
find  much  attention  paid  to  niceties  of 
p,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  devoted  to  the 
)f  composition.  In  Germany  the  chief 
5  to  be  mastery  of  the  language  with  a 
nake  the  language  itself  an  element  of 
ulture.  Hence,  while  the  pupils  are 
y  well  grounded  in  the  grammar  and 
the  language,  the  amount  of  composition 
D  be  considerably  less.  Thus,  in  one  of 
aasien  of  the  old  type,  the  statement 
I  that  the  pupils  in  the  highest  class  only 
jreek  compositions  a  term.  Again,  the 
art  of  the  composition  work  consists  of 
tion,  more  or  less  direct,  into  the  Latin  or 
/ery  seldom  does  the  teacher  set  passages 
rman  authors  for  re-translation.  In  fact, 
this  has  only  just  been  again  allowed  in 
programme  of  1902.  Verse  composition 
,  though  in  one  or  two  universities  the 


professor  makes  the  students  turn  Juvenal  into 
Greek  verse,  or  Greek  poetry  into  Latin  verse,  and 
in  others  the  study  of  metric,  such  as  that  of 
Plautus,  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch. 

The  absence  of  verse  composition  probably  leads 
to  less  stress  being  laid  on  the  correct  learning  of 
quantities,  which  are  mainly  taught  to  the  pupils 
incidentally.  The  writer  was  told  by  one  of  the 
professors  that  WillamovitzMoUendorf,  the  cele- 
brated Greek  scholar,  would  ignore  the  teaching  of 
Greek  accents.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  smaller  importance  attached  to  such 
things  than  one  finds  in  England.  The  stress  laid 
on  the  mastery  of  a  certain  number  of  authors  natu- 
rally gives  prominence  to  the  translation  side.  All 
language  teaching  apparently  begins  with  a  reader 
or  text-book.  These  are  generally  without  those 
stumbling  stones  to  knowledge — footnotes,  and 
often  without  vocabularies,  except  in  the  be- 
ginners* classes.  While  cribs  are  forbidden, 
standard  translations  of  poetic  and  dramatic 
authors  are  sometimes  recommended  in  the 
highest  classes. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  one  or  two 
classes  visited  in  the  reform  schools  : 

Oherterlia  (average  age  about  13^),  28  pupils, 
10  hours  a  week  (5  devoted  to  Lektiire,  3  to  gram- 
mar, I  to  written  exercises).  The  class  had  been 
doing  Latin  for  a  year  and  two  terms,  and  had 
already  read  the  first  three  books  of  Caesar.  They 
began  by  construing  a  difficult  passage  in  oratio 
ohliqua  out  of  the  first  book,  which  they  had  not 
seen  for  a  considerable  time.  The  translation  was 
accurate  and  fluent.  Then,  at  my  request,  they 
took  the  first  chapter  of  Book  IV.  unseen.  Five 
pupils  in  all  were  put  on  from  different  parts  of  the 
class.  The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows :  The 
pupil  read  a  few  lines  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
voice,  and  then  started  translating  literally  with 
little  or  no  hesitation.  There  was  no  guessing  at 
the  general  meaning,  but  the  translation  through- 
out showed  that  the  pupil  had  a  sure  grasp  ot  the 
structure  of  the  language.  Only  once  did  the 
teacher  suggest  what  word  should  be  taken.  One 
has  little  doubt  that  the  involutions  and  inversions 
of  the  German  language  rob  the  synthetic  style 
of  Latin  of  some  of  its  difficulties  for  German 
boys.  Yet  the  performance  was  certainly  remark- 
able. The  pupils'  range  of  vocabulary,  both  in 
Latin  a,nd  GermaA,  was  equally  striking.  One 
boy  translated  straight  off  the  reel  the  phrase 
^^ ratio  et  usus  belli''  as  *^Theorie  und  Praxis  des 
Krieges''  There  was,  in  fact,  only  one  word 
(invicem)  which  they  did  not  seem  to  have  encoun- 
tered before.  Words  like  **  venaiionibus  "  they  at 
once  derived  from  simpler  forms  they  had  already 
met  with.  The  few  grammar  questions  asked  by 
the  teacher  were  correctly  answered.  The  class 
readily  picked  out  and  named  a  concessive  ablative 
absolute,  and  after  building  up  verbs  like  **  ventito  " 
out  of  **  venioy'  described  their  function.  Grammar, 
even  in  the  grammar  lessons,  is  taught  as  far  as 
possible  inductively.  But  the  teacher  is  no  slave 
to  the  system,  and  makes  no  bones  of  giving  an 
explanation  straight,  away  when  he  sees  there  is 
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any  danger  of  wasting  too  much  time  beating 
about  the  bush,  or  that  the  class  cannot  hit  off  the 
scent.  A  map  of  Gallia  was  hanging  up#n  the 
class-room,  and  the  geographical  references  in  the 
lesson  were  located  on  it. 

When  the  passage  had  been  construed  over,  the 
pupils  closed  their  books  and  the  teacher  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  subject-matter  of  the  passage, 
making  a  running  analysis  of  the  contents,  and 
asking  for  Latin  quotations,  which  were  readily 
given,  such  as  **  privati  ac  separati  agri  apud  eos  nihil 
est,''  together  with  such  questions  as  to  why 
there  was  no  fixed  land  tenure  among  the  Suebi. 
One  boy  evoked  much  amusement  by  giving  as  a 
reason  that  the  people  wanted  to  know  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  therefore  did  not  wish  to  stay  in 
one  place.  An  allusion  to  hunting  led  to  a  question 
on  the  fauna  of  Europe  at  the  time.  Finally  the 
piece  was  done  over  by  a  pupil  into  good  German. 
The  liveliness,  keenness  and  attentiveness  of  the 
class  were  beyond  all  praise. 

Ohertertia  (second  year  in  Latin).  Thirty-three 
pupils.  The  class  were  doing  a  lesson  in  Ovid. 
In  this  case  the  teacher  6rst  translated,  and  the 
class  did  it  over  again.  The  Caesar,  however,  is 
prepared  at  home.  The  special  text-books  in  this 
and  classics  of  the  same  standing  elsewhere  are 
furnished  with  vocabularies.  There  is  also  a 
special  grammar.  In  order  to  help  the  pupils  over 
the  ground  the  grammars  are  made  as  short  and 
concise  as  possible.  Here  again  the  translation 
was  first  literal  and  then  idiomatic.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  lesson  the  class  recited  and  translated 
from  memory  the  story  of  Cadmus. 

The  following  rough  notes  of  the  top  class  in 
Latin  in  two  Gymnasien  (old  style)  will  show  the 
aim  is  much  the  same. 

Oherpfima  (11  pupils).  The  lesson  for  the  day 
was  an  analysis  of  a  certain  number  of  Horace's 
odes  with  discussions  on  the  personages  mentioned 
illustrated  by  quotations  from  other  parts  of 
Horace's  works.  The  teacher's  method  the  first 
time  over  is  to  go  through  tb«  ode  with  the  class, 
explaining  the  main  difficulties.  The  pupils  then 
prepare  the  ode  at  home.  The  same  practice  is 
adopted  with  the  Germania,  which  the  teacher 
considered  very  difficult,  apparently  owing  to  its 
allusions.  A  chapter  of  the  Germania  thus  gone 
over  in  school  takes  the  pupils  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  prepare  at  home.  The  analysis  was 
very  clear,  and  the  pupils  showed  a  good  know- 
ledge of  Horace.  They  had  got  a  large  number  of 
the  odes  by  heart.  They  not  only  analysed  the 
ode,  but  also  recited  it  with  becoming  effect. 
Gabbling  is  not  tolerated. 

Oberprima.  Several  odes  of  Horace  were  read 
and  translated.  The  ode  was  either  analysed  by 
the  pupil  or  the  teacher  talked  it  over  with  the 
class.  The  method  of  translation  adopted  was 
that  of  giving  several  strophes  to  a  pupil  to  read 
over  and  translate.  An  improved  translation  would 
then  be  given  by  another  pupil.  Much  time  was 
spent  on  commenting  on  the  contents.  The  teacher 
stated  his  chief  purpose  was  to  treat  the  odes  as 
an  illustration  of  the  life  and  times  of  ancestors. 


Here  are  the  notes  of  two  classes  in  Greek,  th 
first  in  a  reform  school  and  the  second  in  an  oU 
fashioned  Gymnasium. 

Unter-secunda  (seventeen  boys).  The  lesson  r< 
the  day  was  a  translation  lesson  in  Xenophc 
which  had  been  prepared  at  home.  One  pup 
read  the  passage  through,  some  twenty  lines  c 
the  Anabasis,  not  in  a  perfunctory  fashion,  bo 
with  due  emphasis,  as  if  he  understood  it.  Tbeo 
short  portions  were  fluently  translated  by  varioiu 
boys.  The  teacher  next  asked  certain  questions  in 
accidence  and  grammar  arising  out  of  the  text. 
The  answers  were  good,  extraordinarily  good  when 
one  reflects  that  the  class  had  only  been  doii^ 
Greek  for  two- thirds  of  a  year.  It  seemed  all  the 
more  wonderful  when  one  learnt  that  the  grammai 
is  mainly  studied  incidentally  at  first,  only  thosi 
portions  being  learnt  which  bear  on  some  poiiii 
which  occurs  in  the  text.  In  some  schools  thi 
class  begins  with  a  reader,  but  in  this  class  tb 
pupils  had  started  straight  away  with  Xenopliofl 
The  teacher  began  by  reading  and  translating  ft 
them  the  opening  sentences,  and  they  had  a  voca 
bulary  to  help  them  to  make  out  the  sense.  Th 
chief  aim,  as  the  teacher  explained,  is  to  lead  th 
pupils,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  an  intelligeo 
reading  of  an  author.  He  held,  with  the  e£ta 
of  the  text  in  use,  that  the  boys  who  begin  Gred 
at  an  older  age  than  the  boy  in  the  ordinal] 
Gymnasium  needed  a  different  treatment  from  th 
latter,  and,  above  all,  required  a  more  substantii 
fare  than  is  provided  by  detached  sentences,  01 
even  detached  pieces.  As  for  grammar,  that  cm 
be  largely  learnt  out  of  the  Xenophon  as  one  gOM 
along.  The  editor  of  the  text-book  in  questioi 
gives  an  excellent  scheme  of  how  such  an  idfll 
may  be  carried  out  in  practice.  The  compositidi 
in  the  class  partly  consists  in  the  writing  out  0^ 
accidence  and  very  simple  re-translation,  which  \i 
gradually  varied.  The  extreme  liveliness  of  tbt 
class,  and  the  obvious  interest  they  took  in  thu 
work,  were  not  the  least  striking  features  in  % 
remarkable  lesson.  ^ 

Oherpfima  (eleven  pupils).  The  author  under; 
study  was  Homer.  The  lesson  began  with  aii 
analysis  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  passage  tfin9*j 
lated  at  the  preceding  lesson.  Portions  of  tM 
passage  for  the  day  were  then  read  with  becombifl 
feeling  and  translated  by  other  members  of  tfatj 
class.  The  translation  was  fiuent  and  good. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  literary  commeiit 
which  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  subject* 
matter  of  the  passage  and  the  characters  intfO' 
duced.  Grammar  appeared  to  be  mainly  studied 
with  a  view  to  a  just  understanding  of  the 
language. 

With  such  comparatively  limited  experieooet 
one  would  hesitate,  in  spite  of  the  very  laqfK 
schools  in  which  they  occurred,  to  put  tbsOi 
forward  as  samples  of  what  is  generally  the  cai^ 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  the  larger  German  schools  is  far  mofS 
eyen  than  with  us,  and  were  they  not,  what  is 
much  more  important,  largely  borne  out  by  stat^ 
ments  made  at  a  meeting  x>f  the  partisans  of  th^ 
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ools  held  at  Cassel  in  October,  1901, 
attended  not  only  by  the  heads  of 
by  inspectors  and  representatives  of 
f.  Many  of  the  questions  which  must 
ave  occurred  to  those  who  have  read 
rough  the  present  article  were  raised 
ing,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  a  favourable 
»  given.  The  obvious  advantages  at- 
arting  Latin  at  12  and  Greek  still  later 
ttle  alluded  to.  Much  more  was  made 
that  the  later  age  at  which  they  were 
far  more  in  keeping  with  the  pupils' 
spirit.  What  were  difficulties  to  a  boy 
not  exist  for  a  boy  of  12,  thanks  no 
in  part  to  the  preliminary  three  years' 
n  French.  Teachers  who  had  taught 
es  were  unanimous  in  testifying  to  the 
ess  made  by  the  pupils,  which  they 
tartly  to  the  intrinsic  method  (several 
at  eight  hours  a  week  for  a  year  were 
four  hours  a  week  for  a  period  of  two 
partly  to  the  far  greater  interest  shown 
Is.  This  keenness  on  the  subject  and 
:et  on  were  stated  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
)ils  **  have  clearly  the  feeling  that  they 
tly  growing  and  are  being  carried  along 
ontrast  to  the  slow  progress  which  they 
ide."  The  majority  declared  that  over- 
s  no  worse  under  the  new  system  than 
Id,  though  most  admitted  it  was  in  both 
ious  problem.  The  least  contented 
be  the  teachers  in  modern  languages 
ofessors  of  science  and  mathematics. 
•  appeared  to  consider  they  laboured 
at  the  classical  teachers  might  enter 
abours,  and,  together  with  the  science 
natical  professors,  complained  of  the 
allotted  to  them  in  the  upper  classes, 
nvinced  of  the  need  of  grammar  drill, 
ice  of  the  direct  method  in  modern 
howed  itself  in  the  advocacy  of  some  in 
e  spoken  word  in  Latin.  The  question 
;quate  time  devoted  to  ancient  history 
mnasium  and  of  an  insufficiency  of 
-books  for  the  new  method  were  also 
)st  interesting  was  the  verdict  of  the 
ho  had  examined  the  first  batch  of 
)oys  for  the  leaving  certificates.  The 
ts  were  quite  satisfactory.  The  Latin, 
actory,  showed  that  the  grammar  re- 
le  more  attention. 

e  still,  no  doubt,  other  questions  which 
een  touched  on  in  this  short  analysis. 
e  mentioned  here.  What  do  the  older 
ik  of  the  reform,  and  what  do  the  Uni- 
ink  of  it  ?  The  Ministry,  as  we  have 
remely  favourable  ;  so  far  as  one  could 
le  other  schools  there  seems  to  be  an 
t  the  reforms  may  lead  to  over- pressure 
5  weaker  boys  are  drafted  at  times  in  a 
:ompulsory  fashion  into  the  Latinless 
Both  these  contentions  are  hotly 
he  partisans  of  the  reforms.  Even  if 
legation  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
right  direction.     The  Universities  have 


had  several  years'  experience  of  students  coming 
from  the  Reform  Realgymnasien.  For  the 
last  three  years  students  have  been  coming  in 
from  the  Reform  Gymnasien  too.  Lack  of  time, 
unfortunately,  prevented  an  inquiry  into  the 
opinion  of  the  Universities  on  its  new  recruits.  The 
subject  is  such  an  important  one  it  seems  worth 
the  Board  of  Education's  while  to  send  to  Ger- 
many some  distinguished  scholar  well  acquainted 
with  the  teaching  of  classics  in  England  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  whole  matter. 
Doubtless  we  should  not  care  to  copy  in  all 
respects  the  German  methods  of  teaching  classics, 
yet  it  is  quite  possible  we  ought  with  advantage 
to  enlarge  our  own  methods  of  teaching.  But  the 
important  question  is,  can  we  venture  to  defer,  as 
the  Germans  have  done,  the  teaching  of  classics  to 
a  later  date  ?  If  so,  judging  by  the  German  ex- 
ample, not  only  education,  but  classics  also,  will 
be  the  gainers.  The  classical  side  is  less  likely  to 
be  overweighted  with  an  unnecessary  ballast  of 
non-linguistic  pupils,  while  those  who  start  the 
subject  at  the  later  date  should  bring  to  it  an 
eagerness  to  learn  and  an  interest  in  their  own 
progress  which  are  the  very  **  vivida  vis "  of  all 
true  education,  and  are,  unhappily,  all  too  un- 
common among  the  bulk  of  English  classical 
pupils. 


SELECT    LISTS    OF    BOOKS    FOR    THE 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By   Oswald    H.    Latter,    M.A. 
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(Reference   Books  are  indicated  by  a  •). 
Botany, 
**  The  Natural  History  of  Plants."      Kerner  and 
OHver.     (Blackie.)     30s. 
A  Text  Book  of  Botany."      Strasburger  and 

others.     (Macmillan.)     i8s. 
An  Elementary  Text  Book  of  Botany."     S.  H. 
Vines.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.)     9s. 

*  British  Wild  Flowers  in  relation   to  Insects." 
Lord  Avebury.     (Macmillan.)     4s.  6d. 

Geology, 
'Text   Book  of    Geology."      Geikie.      2     vols. 

(Macmillan.)     30s. 
'  Britain   and  the  British   Seas."       Mackinder. 

(Heinemann.)     7s.  6d. 
'The   Scenery  of    England."      Lord   Avebury. 

(Macmillan.)     15s. 

•  Open-Air  Studies  in  Geology."   Cole.    (GriflBn.) 
8s.  6d. 

Zoology. 
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1  These  lists  were  commenced  in  The  School  World  for  Febraar>', 
1904,  and  have  been  continued  month  by  month. 
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Darwin.      (Murray.) 

(Macmillan.)     9s. 
(Macmillan.)     6s. 

F.  Darwin. 


•*  Zoology."     Shipley  and  Macbride.    (Cambridge 

Press.)     los.  6d. 
"The  Royal  Natural   History."      R.  Lydekker. 

(Warne.)     36s. 
^**  Handbook     ot      Physiology."         Halliburton. 

(Murray.)     14s. 
"  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  Through 

the    Action     of    Earthworms."         Darwin. 

(Murray.)     6s. 
**  The    Natural    History    of    Aquatic    Insects." 

Miall.     (Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 
**  British    Birds."     Howard  Saunders.     (Gurney 

and  Jackson.)     21s. 

General  and  Biographical. 
*'  The  Origin  of  Species."      Darwin.      (Murray.) 

2S.  6d.,    I2S. 

**Tbe  Descent  of   Man." 

2s.  6d.,  15s. 
'*  Darwinism."     Wallace. 
**  Island  Life."     Wallace. 
**  Life  and  Letters  of  C.  Darwin," 
(Murray.)     7s.  6d. 
Life  and  Letters  of  T.  H.  Huxley."    L.  Huxley. 
(Macmillan.)     3  vols.     12s.  net. 
Collected  Works  of  T.  H.  Huxley.     Vols.  II., 
VII.,  VIII.  and  IX.     (Macmillan.)     Each  4s. 
net. 

HISTORIES  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A. 
Westminster  School. 

"  A  History  of  Eton  College."     By  H.  C.  Max- 
well Lyte.     (Macmillan.)     21s. 
''Annals  of    Winchester   College."       By    T.    F. 

Kirby.     (Frowde.)     15s. 
''Annals    of    Westminster    School."       By    John 

Sargeaunt.     (Methuen.)     7s.  6d. 
"  Harrow."       By  J.    Fischer  Williams.       (Bell.) 

3s.  6d. 
"  History   of  Rugby   School."        By   W.    H.    D. 

Rouse.     ("Duckworth.)     5s,  net. 
"  Annals  of    Shrewsbury   School.*'       By   G.    W. 

Fisher,     (Methuen.)     los.  6d. 
"  Charterhouse,  Old  and  New."   By  E.  P.  Eardley 
Wilmot   and   E.    C.    Streatfield.       (Nimmo.) 
I2s.  6d. 
"Annals  of  Christ's  Hospital."     By  **A  Blue." 

(Bemrose.)     los.  6d. 
**  History  of  Tonbridge  School."     By  S.  Riving- 

ton.     (Rivington.)     14s. 
*'  A  History  of  Marlborough  College."      By  A.  G. 
Bradley,  A.  C.  Champneys,  and  J.  W.  Baines. 
("Murray.)     7s.  6d. 

GENERAL  WORKS  Of   REFERENCE. 

By    J.    R.    Broadhurst,    M.A. 
Manchester  Grammar  School. 

**  Greek  Lexicon."  Liddell  and  Scott.  (Clar- 
endon Press.)     36s. 

"  Latin  Dictionary."  Lewis  and  Short.  (Clar- 
endon Press.)     25s. 

*•  Century  Dictionary."  Ed.  Whitney.  (Unwin.) 
IDS.  6d.  per  part. 


(Mao 


'  New  English  Dictionary."    Murray.    (Ciarend^^ 

Press — not  completed.) 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
'  Dictionary  of   National  Biography."       (SmkeA^ 

Elder.)     63  vols.     15s.  per  vol. 
'  Dictionary   of   Music  and   Musicians 

millan.)     4  vols.     £^  4s. 
'  Dictionnaire   des   Contemporains."       Vaperean*. 

(Hachette.) 

*  Dictionnaire   de   la  langue   fran^aise."     Littrc.  , 

(Paris.)     90s.  'i 

'  Dictionary  of   Dates."      Haydn.     (Ward,  Lod 

and  Co.)     i8s. 
'Historical  Atlas."     Spruner.     (Perthes,  "Gotha: 

*  Nouvelle  Geographie  Universelle."       E.  R6dtii 

(Hachette,  Paris.)     19  vols. 

*  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum."  Postgate.  (BdL 

(Not  all  published.)     5  parts.     9s.  each. 

*  Royal  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography."     Johnstoa 

(Johnston,  Edinburgh.)     £6  6s. 

*  Poetae  Scenici."     Dindorf.     (Parker.)     21s. 

*  Dictionary  of  Antiquities."     Smith.      (Murray 

*  Dictionary   of    Antiquities."        Rich.        (Lodj 

mans.)     7s.  6d. 

*  Book     of     Days."       Chambers.       (Chambers 

2  vols.       2 IS. 

'  Punch."     First  50  vols.      Bradbury  and  Kvan^ 
("Times.")     2^20. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    OF    FRENCH 
TEACHERS     IN     ENGLAND. 

TWENTY-THREE   years  ago,  a  scheme  ti 
bring  together  the  native  teachers  of  Freocll 
in  English  schools  seemed  a  very  bold  onag 
The  status  of  the  subject  itself  was  so  low  in  those 
days,  and  members  of  the  profession  had  so  little! 
knowledge  of  one  another,  that  any  joint  action  oa^ 
their  part  appeared  to  be  well  nigh  impossible.    Im 
fact,  two  attempts  to  form  associations  had  beeQ 
made  a  few  years  before,  but  such  were  the  difin 
culties  of  the    undertaking   that  the   short-livel 
efforts  were  abandoned.     In  1881,  however,  a  few 
energetic  men  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  foundaif 
the  ''Soci^te  Nationale  des  Professeurs  de  FraiH 
gais  en  Angleterre."     Among  them  were  MM.  J*'; 
Bue,  the  father  of  the  present  master  of  French  &^ 
Christ^s  Hospital;  B.  Petillean,  and  his  son,  Geoigt;^^ 
Petillean,  of  Charterhouse;  A.  P.  Huguenet,  Ro)^ 
Naval    College,    Greenwich;     H.   Testard,   whe* 
recently  died  at  Greenwich ;  F.  Jullien,  King  Ed**; 
ward's  School,  Birmingham ;  L.  Melliet,  who  toft 
the  class-room  at  St.  Andrew's  to  take  his  seat  ia 
the    French   Parliament ;   Q.    Roche^   le  premkr 
president ;    Alph.    Mariette,    Hamonet,    Dupoi5»' 
Cassal,  Chardenal,  Marrot,  Ragon,  &c.,  who  all  of 
them  have  left  their  mark  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing French  in  this  country.     By  degrees  a  sufiSdd^ 
number  of  members  was  obtained ;  Victor  HugOf' 
then  in  the  zenith  of    his    glory,    accepted  thj 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Societyi-and  a  hostrf 
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meo  of  letters  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  also 
gave  their  encouragement  to  the  new  departure. 

The  doable  object  the  new  Society  had  in  view 
was  to  promote  the  study  of  French  as  an  edu- 
ational  subject  as  well  as  a  useful  attainment, 
and  to  give  relief  to  its  members  when  necessary. 
Asan  increased  membership  developed  the  finan- 
cial possibilities  of  the  Society,  this  two-fold  plan 
was  gradually  carried  out. 

The  first  work  of  the  Society  was  in  the  direction 
of  free  lectures  in  French,  and  the  main  difficulty 
was  originally  to  find  a  public  willing  to  hear 
Frenchmen  speak  in  their  own  language  about 
*  '  own  literature  and  art.  The  early  attempts 
tiere  not  always  successful,  even  when  M.  Blouet 

Sax  O'Rell),  and  Madame  Thenard,  of  the 
nedie  Fran9aise,  or  other  well-known  members, 
were  to  address  the  audience.  The  difficulty,  how- 
pv^er,  gradually  became  to  find  a  room  with  suffi- 
Seot  accomaiojfiation  for  the  increasing  number  of 
jBiger  listeners ;  and  this  continued  until  the  day 
then  the  Coupcil  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
bu^ly  lent  ,their^  hall  for  these  lectures.  The 
ctures,  being  intended  for  a  general  English 
iblic,  avoid  technical  questions ;  they  are  usually 
t voted  to  hfstdrical,  literary  or  social  subjects, 
td  are  given  by  various  members  about  twice  a 
3nth  during  term  time. 

Professional  questions  are  reserved  for  the  con- 
esses,  of  which  two  have  been  held  in  London, 
o  at  Oxford^  and  others  at  Cambridge,  Harrow, 
I.  Xhe  last  congress  met  at  Reading,  where  the 
snibers  and  pther  visitors  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
the  College  and  Borough  authorities.  The 
rench  Aniba«ysador  opened  the  proceedings  on 
e  first  day,  and  Mr.  Mackinder  took  the  chair. 
he  usual  subject  of  the  papers  and  discussions  is 
le  criticisi;n  of  school  methods  of  instruction  in 
reach,  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  Universities, 
nd  the  introduction  of  oral  tests  in  all  public  ex- 
lOUQatiops. 

^  The  Review  Le  Frangais,  published  monthly  by 

Itip  Socrety^  i^  also  of  a  professional  nature.    Its 

^ "Notes  and  Queries"  are  intended  to  solve  the 

Mfficulties  of  both  teachers  and  students,  and  most 

I  the  articles  are   devoted  to  the  discussion  of 

Mfeihods — old  and  new.      Among  subjects  which 

live  been  discussed  in  the  Society's  journal  are 

Ae  importance  of  viva  voce  competitions  and  the 

Alters  of   pedantic  grammatical  puzzles  in  ex- 

Iknunations.       These   dangers    have    been  always 

«6ferred  to,  even  at  a  time  when  the  drawbacks  of 

Wd  papers  were  not  so  generally  recognised  as 

^  now  are.     The  forte  of  a  Frenchman  being  his 

•Wity  to   teach   by    the    •*  direct  methods,"    the 

wety,  as  a  body,  not  unnaturally  advocated  the 

■  tmtion  of  French   through  French,  provided  the 

literary  aspects  of  the  lan^juage  are  not  sacrificed 

^  bramless  fluency.     Le  Frangais  tlierefore  main- 

^that  the  mental  discipline  afforded  by  the  study 

^  a  modern  language  is  equal  to  the  educational 

draining  of  classics,  but  that  accuracy  in  translation 

^dhiowledge  of  grammar  are  as  important  as  the 

Poetical  uses  of  a  correct  pronunciation  and  fluency 

«i  conversation. 


In  respect  of  correct  sjpeech  in  French,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  long  stay  in  this  country 
possibly  affects  a  French  master,  though  in  a 
smaller  degree  than  is  the  case  with  his  British 
colleague.  He  is  not  so  apt  to  lose  his  accent  as  if 
it  was  '*  acquired  abroad,"  but  he  might  possibly 
in  after  years  throw  in  a  few  English  idioms  in  his 
original  language.  Frequent  intercourse  with  his 
critical  fellow-countrymen  and  the  use  of  the  library 
provided  for  members  of  the  Society  preclude  the 
possibiHty  of  his  being  over-anglicised  in  his 
speech. 

In  another  respect  the  Society  is  not  without  its 
usefulness  to  headmasters  and  pupils,  for  it  is  ready 
to  give  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a  suitable  French 
master.  An  English  headmaster  does  not  always 
know  the  difference  between  a  French  primary 
school  certificate  and  a  good  university  degree. 
As  Frenchmen  do  not  place  letters  after  their 
names,  the  preference  is  known  to  have  been  given 
to  the  more  plausible  man,  irrespective  of  sound 
education  and  real  ability.  A  word  of  advice  from 
men  in  a  position  to  judge  is  often  useful,  and  the 
Society  can  nearly  always  recommend  some  able 
and  qualified  teacher  possessing  not  only  real  re- 
finement and  sympathy  with  the  boys,  but  also 
good  experience,  and  ability  to  maintain  authority 
without  friction. 

Teachers  also  find  help  in  the  monthly  and  yearly 
competitions  instituted  by  the  Society  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  public  and  other  schools.  These  com- 
petitions act,  it  has  been  found,  as  a  desirable 
stimulus.  The  Society  will,  if  desired,  give  direc- 
tions as  to  the  best  kind  of  future  work.  These 
competitions  have  steadily  grown  in  importance 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Lady  Mayoress 
every  year  gives  away  the  prizes  gained  in  the 
contests  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  extends  the 
civic  hospitality  of  this  graceful  ceremony  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  to  the  candidates. 
The  list  of  awards  is  a  long  one,  and  includes 
prizes  presented  by  M.  Paul  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador,  and  Sir  E.  Monson,  British  Ambassa- 
dor in  Paris.  Many  prizes  are  given  for  proficiency 
in  the  viva  voce  parts  of  the  examinations,  such  as 
the  Charterhouse  prize,  the  Harrow  School  prize, 
etc.  Two  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain  are  given  by 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  two 
gold  medals  are  also  sent,  every  year,  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  ex- 
aminations are  conducted  by  a  board  specially 
appointed,  and  the  senior  examiner  is  Prof. 
Barrere,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
whose  brother,  M.  Camille  Barrere,  French  Am- 
bassador in  Rome,  is  the  donor  of  a  yearly 
prize. 

The  Society  has  done  no  less  for  members  than 
for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  French  as  an 
educational  and  practical  subject.  Besides  obtain- 
ing suitable  posts  for  its  members,  special  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  old  age.  The  provident 
fund  has  steadily  grown.  Pensions  have  been 
granted  to  old  and  deserving  masters  and  gover- 

Inesses,  and  temporary  relief  is  not  always  limited  to 
members.     In  1897  ^  **  Home  "  for  French  gover- 
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nesses  was  opcDed  by  the  Society,  and  in  1903, 
when  this  new  institullon  was  sufficiently  endowed 
and  prosperous  to  stand  by  itself  as  an  independent 
body,  it  was  transferred  to  a  larger  house,  18, 
Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  where  the  Associa- 
tion of  French  Governesses  was  soon  started. 

The  membership  of  the  **  Society  Nationale  " 
is  restricted  to  teacliers  of  French,  women  and 
men,  who  are  of  French  nationality  or  descent, 
and  to  British  subjects  holding  French  university 
degrees.  But  in  all  cases  members  must  have 
satisfied  the  Council  as  to  character,  the  length 
and  nature  of  their  experience  in  England,  and  the 
value  of  their  other  qualifications.  Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  by  anyone  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Society  from  the  President,  M.  S. 
Bar  let.  Mercers*  School,  London — ^whose  portrait 
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M.  S.  Baklbt. 

President  of  ther  Social  £  Nationale  de%  Prafesseun  de   Fran^i^  eo 
Aogleterrc ;  Senior  Asii&tsknt-nia&tcr,  Mercers'  Schoofi  Lotwloti,  K,C* 

accompanies  this  article — from  the  honorary  secre- 
tary,  M*  B*  Minssen,  Harrow  School,  or  at  the 
offices  of  the  Society,  8,  Barnard's  Inn,  Holborn, 
W,C. 

Among  the  honorary  members  are  many  dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen  who  wish  to  support  the 
institution,  literary  men  of  both  nationalities,  and 
headmasters  of  several  public  schools.  When,  at 
the  request  of  the  Society,  the  French  Government 
appointed  Dr,  VVelldon,  then  Headmaster  of 
Harrow,  Officier  d^Academie.  and  Dr  Haig- 
Brown,  then  at  Charterhouse  School,  Officier  de 
rinstruction  publique,  these  honours  were  sent  as 
an  official  recogmtion  of  tiie  services  rendered  in 
the  cause  of  education.  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  in 
sending  his  prize  in  1903,  and  advocating  the 
teaching  of  French  through  able  French  masters, 
emphasised  the  importance  of  this  tuition  as  a  boncl 
between  both  nations,  and  the  present  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  give  additional 
value  to  his  words. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONI 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE 
VERSITIES. 

The  University  of  Birmingham 

ALTHOUGH  the  University  of  Birnr 
is  a  comparatively  young  institutioi 
not  neglected  the  duty  of  providing  i 
to  enable  the  intending  teacher  to  gain  som 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  his  work  an 
opportunity  for  obtaining  the  needful 
under  supervision. 

In  1 90 1  it  was  decided  to  formulate  a 
for  the  training  of  secondary  -  school  t 
The  Committee  sought  the  advice  of  Mr. 
at  that  time  H.M.  Inspector  of  Training  ' 
and  an  examiner  for  the  education  diploms 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  ^ 
experienced  help,  a  curriculum  was  dr 
which  provided  for  two  diplomas,  the  gen 
higher.  These  are  awarded  on  the  result 
examinations,  the  syllabus  of  which  may 
outlined  : — 

Genera  I.  Diploma. — Candidates  for  th€ 
diploma  must  be  over  eighteen  years  of 
must   have  passed  the  Intermediate  Exai 
in  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  oL  ' 
ham  or  some  equivalent  examination. 

The   examinations   accepted   as  equi 
those  set  out  in  the  Appendix  B  of  the  < 
Council  for  the  for  mat  ion  of  a  teachers*  re 

The  further  tests  imposed  by  the  Unive 
as  follow  :— 

(a)  An  examination  (consisting  of  at  h 
papers  and  a  vivtt  voce)  in  the  art  and  tl 
education  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
jects  usually  taken  in  the  junior  forms  of  i 
the  formation  of  character,  the  maintec 
discipline,  and  hygiene, 

(b)  The  satisfactory  delivery  of  not  U 
two  lessons.  Four  lessons  must  be  prep 
the  candidate,  out  of  which  he  will  select 
the  examiner  the  otlier. 

(c)  Before  receiving  the  diploma,  ca 
must  also  submit  to  the  Registrar  one  of  tb 
ing  certificates : — 

(i)  From  the  head  teacher  of  a  school  c 
nised  standing,  or  from  an  officer  of  sue! 
specially  appointed  for  the  duty  of  training 
that  the  candidate  has  spent  not  less  1 
months  as  a  teacher  or  probationer  in  the 
and  that  he  is  a  competent  teacher  an 
plinarian  ;  or 

(2)  From  an  officer  of  the  University  ! 
charged  with  the  duty  of  training,  stating 
candidate  has  delivered  not  less  than  sev< 
lessons  in  a  school  approved  by  the  Unive 
this  purpose,  and  that  he  is  a  competent 
and  disciplinarian. 

This  certificate   may  be  obtained  at  ai 
either  before  or  after  passing  the  al>ove  e 
tion,  but  the  general  diploma  will  not  be 
until  it  is  produced. 

The  syllabus  of  the  examination  in 
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theory  of  education  mentioned  under  (a)  above 
comprises  the  elements  of  psychology  and  logic 
and  the  theory  of  teaching. 

lo  the  two  subjects  first  named  the  text  books  recommended 
iieJ»iMS*s  *•  Text  Book  of  Psychology"  and  Carveth  Read's 
"Lq^'c,  Dedactive,  and  Inductive."  The  detailed  course 
eonprises  reading  in  the  following  topics : — 

Body  and  mind.  Elements  in  mind.  The  senses  and  their 
iMDing.  Perception  and  observation.  Ideas  and  their  se- 
ance. Memory  and  the  training  of  memory.  Fancy  and 
faiginatioiu  Conception  and  thinking.  Language  and  con- 
ttptKNL  Feeling  and  the  feelings.  Conditions  and  effect  of 
ftdiog  in  general.  Emotion  and  its  expression.  The  senti- 
and  their  training.  Interest.  Instinct.  Will  and 
^OHhct     Habit  and  character. 

Tbe  art  of  thinking.  Terms  and  their  meaning.  The 
MijfBS  of  judgments.  Kinds  of  judgments.  Reasoning, 
lypes  of  reasoning.  Syllogism.  Analogy.  Analysis  of  ob- 
JBsatioQ  and  experiment.  Hypothesis  and  verification. 
1.  Id  tbe  theory  of  teaching  the  text-books  recommended  are  : — 
?*Talks  to  Teachers  "  (James).  •*  School  Hygiene  "  (Hope  and 
ppvn).  *'  Teaching  and  Organisation  "  (Barnett).  **  Lectures 
)m  Teaching  "  (Fitch),  and  "  Stimulus  "  (Sidgwick). 

Tbe  reading  covers  : — The  aims  of  education,  past  and  present. 
Ae  development  of  modern  ideals  of  education.  Necessary 
■ifesof  rational  method.  Apperception  of  individual  notions. 
Ikuisition  from  individual  to  general  notions.  Interest  and  its 
lanng  on  education.  Theory  of  the  five  formal  steps.  Notes 
if  kttona.  Curricula  and  choice  of  subjects  of  instruction. 
Tbe  bunumistic  studies.  Mother  tongue.  History.  Litera- 
tae.  Foreign  languages.  Drawing.  Naturalistic  studies. 
General  treatment.  Object  lessons.  Elementary  science 
kaons.  Geography.  Arithmetic  and  geometry.  Association 
4  stodies.  Concentration  schemes.  Physical  education.  Aims 
ad  methods.  School  organisation  and  administration.  School 
l|giene.     Discipline,  its  basis.     Practical  aids. 

Higher  Diploma. — Candidates  for  the  higher 
Cpbma  may  take  the  examinations  at  any  time, 
tot  the  diploma  will  not  be  granted  until  the 
candidate  has  passed  all  the  examinations  qualify- 
ing for  a  degree,  or  the  equivalent  thereof.  The 
l^ee  of  any  university  in  the  British  Empire  is 
tecepted  as  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  degree 
b  the  University  of  Birmingham.  The  further 
Nte  imposed  by  the  University  are  as  follow : — 

(s)  Candidates  not  already  holding  the  general 
Hl^tna  must  pass  the  necessary  examinations 
^  obtain  this  diploma, 
t^)  An  advanced  examination  in  the  art  of 
tBMJuDg,  with  special  reference  to  one  of  the 
liA>iects  offered  for  the  degree,  and  in  connection 
with  the  different  methods  that  may  be  adopted  in 
1  teaching  the  selected  subject  in  the  lower  and 
^her  forms  of  a  secondary  school.  In  addition 
to  a  paper  on  the  foregoing,  candidates  will  be 
"^qoired  to  deliver  a  lesson,  previously  prepared, 
» the  subject  chosen. 

(0  Ad  advanced  examination  in  the  theory  of 
•teation,  together  with  one  special  subject  to  be 
^osen  by  the  candidate  from  the  following  list : — 

v)  The  history  of  educational  ideas,  to  be  studied  in  connec- 
^  with  a  special  book,  and  to  include  a  special  period  to 
^  Pfeseribed  from  time  to  time.     Or, 

(2)  Tlie  oq;anisation  of  education  in  some  foreign  country. 
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The  detailed  syllabus  for  the  present  year  under  (i)  above  may 
be  thus  set  forth  : 

Greek  education.  Music  and  gymnastic  Theories  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Xenophon. 

Roman  education.     Early  period.     Theories  of  Quintilian. 

Medieval  education.  Trivium  and  quadrivium.  Rise  of  uni- 
versities.    Abelard. 

The  Renascence.  Classicism.  Vittorino  da  Feltre.  Erasmus. 
Luther.  Revolt  from  classicism.  Rabelais.  Montaigne. 
Fenelon.     Comenius.     Milton.     Locke. 

Eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century.  Return  to  Nature. 
Rousseau.     Kant.     Pestalozzi.     Froebel. 

Nineteenth-century  education.  Bell.  Lancaster.  Rise  of 
scientific  psychology.  Herbart.  Bain.  Spencer.  Modem 
tendencies. 

The  special  period  prescribed  for  the  present  session  is  that 
dealing  with  Greek  education,  and  the  text-books  recommended 
in  the  University  classes  are  : — 

"The  Educational  Ideal"  (Munroe),  "History  of  Peda- 
gogy** (Compay^),  **  Educational  Reformers"  (Quick). 

For  the  special  period  the  following  are  recommended : — 
'•Aristotle"  (Davidson),  "Plato's  Republic"  (translated  by 
Davis  and  Vaughan).  '*  Theory  of  Education  in  the  Re- 
public of  Plato  "  (Nettleship).  Candidates  are  also  required 
to  show  some  acquaintance  with  original  authorities,  such  as 
Milton's  **  Tractate  on  Education,"  Locke's  "ThoughU  con- 
cerning Education,"  &c. 

The  higher  diploma  of  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham is  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  one 
of  the  qualiBcations  for  admission  to  Column  B  of 
the  Teachers'  Register. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  residence  is  not 
necessary.  Any  candidate  may  present  himself 
for  examination  on  giving  notice  to  the  Registrar 
and  producing  the  credentials  necessary  to  show 
that  he  has  passed  the  qualifying  examinations  in 
general  subjects. 

Should  he  desire  to  attend  lectures  he  will  have 
opportunity  of  attending  the  University  classes  and 
of  gaining  practical  experience  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  city,  where  he  will  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Professor  of  Education. 

The  class  fees  for  lectures  are :  For  the  general 
diploma,  £6  6s  ;  and  for  the  higher  diploma,  £^  3s. 
The  examination  fee  for  either  diploma  is  £2  2s. 

The  freedom  from  any  stipulation  as  to  residence 
or  attendance  at  lectures  is  intended  to  give 
teachers  already  at  work  in  schools  an  inducement 
to  study  the  principles  of  education  without 
requiring  them  to  undertake  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  involved  in  a  year's  withdrawal 
from  school.  On  the  other  hand,  lectures  are 
provided  for  those  students  of  the  University  who 
intend  to  take  up  teaching  at  the  close  of  their 
University  career.  For  such  students  a  further 
inducement  is  provided  by  regulations  allowing  the 
course  for  the  general  diploma  to  count  as  one 
subject  in  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts 
or  Science,  while  the  course  for  the  higher  diploma 
counts  as  a  subsidiary  subject  in  the  B.A.  or  B.Sc. 
examination. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity staff,  assisted  by  an  external  examiner,  who 
assists  in  preparing  and  revising  the  papers.  At 
the  present  time  the  external  examiner  is  ProL 
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W.  H.  Woodward,  of  the  University  College, 
Liverpool.  The  combination  of  internal  and 
external  examiners  is  held  to  be  useful,  as 
tending  to  ensure  a  uniformly  high  standard  and 
to  add  to  the  repute  of  the  diploma.  The  work  of 
training  teachers  is  supervised  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  Principal,  Vice- Principal, 
certain  members  of  the  Senate,  and  a  number  of 
co-opted  members,  chosen  because  of  their  interest 
in  educational  work.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  R.  Gary  Gilson,  Headmaster  of 
King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kenrick,  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  Birmingham. 

Birmingham  is  exceptionally  well  equipped  with 
secondary  schools  of  various  types.  In  the  first 
rank,  of  course,  come  the  well-known  schools  on 
the  King  Edward's  foundation,  comprising  the 
High  School  in  New  Street,  which  prepares  boys 
for  the  Universities,  together  with  the  subsidiary 
Grammar  Schools  at  Camp  Hill,  Aston,  and  Five 
Ways.  This  great  educational  corporation  pro- 
vides schools  of  a  higher  grade  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Then  there  is  the  High  School  for  Girls 
in  Edgbaston,  and  the  Church  of  England  Col- 
lege for  Girls,  besides  several  private  schools  of 
good  repute. 

Some  of  these  schools  have  already  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  practical  course  to 
intending  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  more  will  become  available  as  the  need 
arises. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hughes, 
late  Registrar  of  the  Victoria  University,  as 
Organising  Professor  of  Education  will  result  in 
the  co-ordination  of  education  in  the  Midland  area 
by  bringing  the  various  schools  into  close  touch 
with  the  University,  especially  as  regards  their 
curricula  and  leaving  examination.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  University  of 
Birmingham  will  in  time  become  the  centre  of  an 
ever-widening  range  of  educational  activities. 


CAMBRIDGE     LOCAL     EXAMINATIONS, 

1903. 

Hints  for  Teachers  from  the  Examiners' 
Reports. 

THE  forty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Syndicate 
appointed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge 
to  conduct  the  examination  of  students  not 
members  of  the  University  has  been  published 
since  the  appearance  of  our  last  issue.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  examiners 
of  the  papers  worked  by  candidates  at  the  Cam- 
bridge local  examinations  of  December  last  should 
serve  to  indicate  to  teachers  a  number  of  general 
faihngs  which  may  with  advantage  receive  par- 
ticular attention  this  year.  The  order  of  treatment 
adopted  below  is  that  followed  in  the  report  of 
the  Syndicate. 

Compulsory  Section. — Reporting  on  the  arith- 


metic  papers  of  junior  candidates,  the  exafHin^fs 
remark  that  the  simplifications  of  vulgar  fractsoiu 
were  done  correctly  by  a   large   majority  of  tht 
candidates,    although    often     in    a    cumbersonM. 
manner;  and  of  the  correct  answers  many  wend 
not  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms.     A  question  qtn 
the   measurement  of  areas,  though   really  easfj 
presented    great    difficulties    to    the    candidatOi, 
especially  to  the  girls.     The  answers  to  this  qucs^, 
tion  frequently  consisted  of  arrays  of  figures  withj 
no  indication   of  their    meaning.      In   the 
advanced   part  of  the  junior  paper  the  work  pi 
percentages  of    profit   and    loss  was    weak.    Ij 
dealing   with  a  question   on    decimals   involvio 
approximation  and   contracted  methods  of  multl 
plication,    many   candidates   failed    to    ^pply  th 
methods  correctly  and  showed   ignorance  of  th 
meaning  of  an  approximate  result.     There  wei 
fewer  good  algebraic  solutions  than  usual. 

A  large  number  of  senior  candidates  wei 
ignorant  of  the  number  of  yards  in  a  mile,  an 
many  began  a  question  in  which  a  distance  wi 
given  in  miles  and  yards  by  reducing  the  yards  I 
poles,  &c.,  and  so  increased  both  their  labour  ai 
the  chance  of  error.  A  simple  question  dependii 
mainly  on  the  knowledge  of  the  number  of  cent 
meires  in  a  kilometre  was  very  poorly  answered.^ 
Religious  Knowledge  Section. — In  the  Q 
Testament  questions  few  junior  candidates  attaifie 
a  high  standard,  and  the  work  of  many  seepied  i 
show  that  little  attention  had  been  bestowed  apo 
the  subject.  The  questions  involving  a  knowledj 
of  the  religious  ideas  and  moral  teaching  \t 
II.  Samuel  were  not  satisfactorily  answered  es^cq 
by  a  few  candidates.  The  work  of  senior  canal 
dates  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good ;  but  tk 
geographical  question  was  very  poorly  answered 
Only  two  questions  out  of  the  six,  set  to  pit 
liminary  candidates  on  the  Gospel^  produced  as! J 
rule  satisfactory  answers.  Three  others — askini 
for  the  substance  of  the  passages  relating  to  th 
Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  the  healing  of  the  tail 
with  a  withered  hand,  and  the  TransfiguratiOQ;^ 
^nerally  elicited  confused  and  imperfect,  rep^ 
In  dealing  with  the  first  of  these  subjects,  th 
majority  of  the  candidates  either  combined  tfci 
story  of  the  Shepherds  with  that  of  the  Wise  Vtm 
or  sent  up  very  meagre  answers.  The  contei 
question  was  not  satisfactorily  answered.  On^dii 
whole,  improvement  was  shown  by  junior  canw 
dates  in  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  as  distinguish^ 
from  knowledge  of  text-books ;  but  in  some 
surprising  ignorance  of  Scripture  history 
displayed. 

English  Sections. — In  English  grammar  onl^.A^ 
few  preliminary  candidates  succeeded  in  parsufi' 
correctly    the    indefinite    pronoun    "  one."    Ttei 
greatest  weakness  was  shown  in  analysis,  in  wbick: 
a    considerable    number    had    evidently   had'  M^ 
training.     Candidates   should  be    cautioned,  thi 
examiners    say,    against     giving    lists    of  words 
without  specifying  for  what  they  are  intended.    /    ] 
A  question  as  to  how  to  determine  the  case  of  | 
a  noun  in  a  sentence  was,  as  a  rule,  incomplete^ 
and    unsatisfactorily  answered  by  junior  ctadi- 
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id  a  question  on  verb-forms  was  poorly 
'  candidates  giving  correct  examples  of 
massive.  The  parsing  done  by  junior 
5  was  somewhat  lacking  in  fulness.  In 
lys  there  was  a  gross  neglect  of  full- 
.9  indeed,  of  every  stop  but  the  comma. 
estion  on  the  substitution  of  one  part  of 
r  another  some  senior  candidates  mis- 
d  the  point  and  quoted  adverbs  derived 
lominal  forms  instead  of  pronouns  used 
5,  but  many  gave  correct  answers  to  the 
ts  of  this  question.  The  question  on 
was  seldom  well  done  by  the  seniors; 
ras  general  that  in  the  given  sentences  a 
;  at  once  an  adjective  and  a  pronoun. 
:he  essays  sent  in  by  senior  candidates 
f  and  gave  little  evidence  of  thought; 
re  unfinished,  and  a  large  number  con- 
reless  mistakes  which  would  probably 
1  corrected  if  the  candidates  had  read 
ugh  ;  in  some  of  them  colloquial  expres- 
abbreviations  were  to  be  found, 
swers  to  questions  on  the  geography  and 
connection  and  reference  of  given  lines 
fs  ^^  Lord  of  the  Isles''  by  preliminary 
J  were  very  fair,  but  isolated  words  and 
especially  "pinion"  and  **a  being  of 
phere,'*  were  not  as  a  rule  satisfactorily 

nee  and  indications  of  real  thought  were 

rare  on  the  part  of  junior  candidates  in 

/ers  to  questions  on  Shakespeare's  ^*  Julius 

There  was  perhaps  less  misinterpretation 

jstions  than  usual,  but  the  desire  to  write 

quantity   in   answer  to   each   question, 

re  of  real  knowledge,  often  led  the  can- 

nd  especially  the  girls,  to  send  up  absurd 

Diffuseness   of    this    kind,   the   use  of 

ressions,  and  mistakes  which  seemed  to 

0  having  heard  imperfectly  what  the 
lad    said,    were    common.     The    para- 

though  perhaps  slightly  better  than  in 
ling  year,  was  still  weak, 
eatment  of  metre  by  junior  candidates 
)  Scott's  **  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  showed  no 
lent  on  similar  work  in  December,  1902. 
araphrasing  of  Shakespeare's  **  Julius 
by  senior  candidates  was  badly  done ; 
mdidates     entirely    misunderstood     the 

quoted    in    the    paper ;     others    were 

give  a  clear  or  exact  explanation  of 
t  some  centres  the  attention  of  candi- 
d  been  confined  to  details  of  lan- 
d  fact  and  to  such  detached  studies  of 
as  could  be  obtained  from  a  text- book  ; 

a  genuine  attempt  had  been  made  to 
id  the  play  as  a  literary  whole.  The 
ss  attained  a  degree  of  success  in  their 
jrhich  was  not  approached  by  the  former. 

1  many  cases  was  partly  attributable  to 
dates'  limited  powers  of  expression  and 
se  of  modern  English.  The  more  in- 
character  of  the  work  at  the  better 
ppeared  to  indicate  that  the  candidates 

been  trained  to  exercise  their  faculties 

>5,  Vol.  6.] 


of  observation  and  expression  by  writing  essays 
on  the  subject  of  the  play.  In  the  case  of  answers 
by  senior  candidates  on  Milton's  **  Paradise  Lost^" 
little  was  definitely  known  of  the  excellences  of 
the  Miltonic  line,  and  those  questions  which  in- 
vited some  literary  judgment  were  either  un- 
answered or  else  answered  in  the  vaguest  of 
terms.  This  less  mechanical  side  of  poetical 
study  might  well,  the  examiners  think,  receive 
increased  attention.  Very  few  of  the  senior  can- 
didates were  able  to  answer  intelligently  the  two 
questions  upon  the  relation  of  Pope's  **  Essay  on 
Criticism  "  to  previous  and  contemporary  literature. 
Most  of  the  candidates  seemed  to  have  very  little 
accurate  knowledge  of  any  of  the  works  which 
Pope  took  as  his  models.  But  questions  on  the 
substance  of  the  poem,  such  as  those  on  the  causes 
of  wrong  judgment  in  criticism,  and  questions  on 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  versification,  were  gene- 
rally well  answered. 

The  features  of  the  work  of  junior  candidates  in 
English  history  calling  for  most  notice  were  a  lack  of 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  dates,  an  excessive  use 
of  anecdote,  and  carelessness  in  reading  the  ques- 
tions. At  some  centres  the  discursive  and  ill- 
arranged  papers  sent  in  by  the  candidates  revealed 
a  total  lack  of  training  in  other  than  oral  answer- 
ing ;  at  others  the  answers  from  the  different  can- 
didates were  practically  identical,  the  words  of  the 
teacher  or  of  a  text-book  being  reproduced  verba- 
tim. There  were,  as  usual,  many  cases  of  the 
confusion  of  important  historical  events ;  e.g.,  the 
rising  of  1381  with  the  revolt  of  Jack  Cade.  Many 
of  the  candidates  had  not  heard  of  Poynings' 
Act. 

The  questions  least  well  done  by  senior  candi- 
dates were  those  on  the  Black  Death,  and  the 
career  of  Peter  des  Roches.  The  practices,  com- 
mented on  last  year,  of  committing  answers  to 
memory  and  repeating  phrases  from  text-books, 
were  still  noticeable,  but  not  perhaps  to  the  same 
extent. 

In  the  answers  concerning  products  and  exports 
in  the  geography  papers  of  preliminary  candidates 
there  were  frequent  climatic  contradictions,  showing 
that  the  connection  of  these  things  with  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  the  producing  countries 
was  not  understood.  Two  faults  were  very 
general  in  the  geography  answers  of  junior  candi- 
dates. The  first  was  vagueness.  On  the  two 
maps  that  had  to  be  drawn  or  filled  in,  towns 
were  too  often  marked,  with  large  crosses  that 
failed  to  indicate  whether  the  candidates  supposed 
the  towns  to  be  on  the  sea  coast  or  fifty  miles 
away  from  it.  In  other  answers  the  position  of 
important  towns  was  stated  without  sufficient  pre- 
cision, and  very  indefinite  statements  were  made 
as  to  the  regions  from  which  American  products 
were  derived.  The  second  fault  was  failure  to 
express  clearly  what  the  candidates  apparently 
knew.  The  worst  answers  given  by  senior  candi- 
dates in  this  subject  were  those  given  by  some  five 
hundred  candidates  to  an  alternative  question  re- 
lating to  railway  routes  in  England ;  here  there 
was  great  ignorance  and  confusion  of  localities. 
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The  prevailing  fault  was  that  information  was 
poured  out  in  profusion,  without  method,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  exact  particulars  required  ;  the 
result  being  that  the  candidates  consumed  their 
allotted  time  without  doing  themselves  justice. 

Classical  Section.— rin  many  cases  hardly  any 
attempt  had  been  made  by  preliminary  candidates 
in  Latin  to  prepare  the  translation  of  the  set  books, 
and  the  work  sent  up  was  quite  worthless.  The 
unprepared  translation  was  not  often  done  well, 
and  most  of  those  who  attempted  the  piece  of  com- 
position showed  a  complete  disregard  of  the 
primary  rules  of  syntax.  Many  junior  candidates 
showed  inability  to  construct  an  English  sentence, 
and  when  the  Latin  sentence  was  at  all  long  the 
rendering  was  often  very  loose.  In  many  cases 
the  translation  had  obviously  been  learnt  by  heart. 
The  syntax  was  generally  poor,  though  excellent 
answers  occurred  in  some  papers.  Incorrect  ex- 
planations of  constructions  frequently  ran  through 
whole  centres.  The  questions  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Caesar  were  very  poorly  answered, 
and  geography  in  particular  appeared  to  have 
been  neglected.  It  seems  evident  that  in  many 
schools  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  Latin  is 
quite  insufficient.  This  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  attention  of  so  many  candidates  has  ob- 
viously been  directed  to  the  translation  alone,  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  syntax,  subject- 
matter,  and  especially — in  the  Caesar  papers- 
geography.  In  Latin  grammar  the  declension  of 
substantives  was  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory.  The 
girls,  generally,  showed  their  chief  weakness  in  the 
declension  of  substantives,  their  chief  strength  in 
parsing.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  the 
examiner  of  the  papers  of  junior  candidates  came 
was  that  not  so  much  time  as  heretofore  had  been 
devoted  to  Latin,  and  consequently  no  real  grasp 
of  the  language  had  been  attained  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  candidates.  A  few  of  the  candi- 
dates who  attempted  the  unprepared  passages  of 
ordinary  difficulty  translated  them  very  well,  but 
the  work  of  the  great  majority  was  worthless. 

A  fair  number  of  senior  candidates  got  correctly 
the  sense  of  both  the  unprepared  passages  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  and  a  few  attained  an  almost 
faultless  accuracy ;  but  the  majority,  especially  of 
the  girls,  showed  that  they  needed  much  more 
practice,  and  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
nothing  intelligible  was  sent  up.  The  easy  un- 
prepared translation  was  well  done  by  some  of  the 
candidates  ;  but  many  did  not  take  sufficient  care 
to  analyse  the  sentences  properly,  and  in  conse- 
quence produced  nonsense. 

Modern  Languages  Section. — The  unprepared 
passage  in  French  of  ordinary  difficulty  was 
moderately  well  done  by  juniors.  Far  too  many 
candidates,  however,  were  content  to  translate  a 
French  word  by  the  English  word  most  nearly 
resembling  it,  although  the  sense  might  be  differ- 
ent. The  grammar  as  a  whole  was  poorly  done, 
and  seemed  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  accidence 
had  been  neglected.  Many  candidates  were  un- 
able to  form  a  single  adverb  correctly,  and  only  a 
small  minority  (especially  of  the  boys)  knew  the 


names  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  wedc,  cm 
could  answer  the  questions  about  the  time  of  dijr. 
Correct  answers  to  the  question  which  involved  s 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple were  extremely  rare.  In  the  majority  of  tli0 
cases  where  unprepared  French  translation  wti 
taken  in  lieu  of  a  set  book,  the  work  of  the  juDtM 
gave  no  evidence  of  careful  and  r^ular  practice  op 
translation.  Except  in  a  very  few  instances  d 
unusual  quality  and  remarkable  accuracy,  con- 
fusion of  grammatical  forms  and  ignorance  ol 
common  words  were  the  cause  of  many  dii 
connected  and  often  contradictory  sentences.  Thi 
most  noticeable  fault  in  the  unprepared  traofilatiai 
of  the  seniors  was  a  tendency  to  render  Freud 
words  by  English  cognates. 

The  chief  faults  in  the  spoken  French  of  di 
seniors  were  (i.)  neglect  of  the  rules  affectil 
liaison,  (ii.)  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  u  ai 
some  nasal  sounds.  In  conversation  most  of 
candidates  were  able  to  converse  with  a  very 
degree  of  fluency.  The  marked  improvement  ti 
year — especially  in  dictation  and  in  conversati 
— was  very  gratifying. 

The  very  large  percentage  of  failures  of  juni 
candidates  in  German  was  chiefly  due  to  a  gra 
number  of  large  schools  or  centres  having  a 
up  numerous  candidates  of  whom  scarcely  i 
obtained  the  minimum  of  marks  required 
passing.  In  the  passage  set  for  translation  i 
German,  the  ordinary  rules  of  accidence  w 
completely  disregarded.  The  great  majority 
the  candidates  showed  themselves  incapaUe 
doing  a  piece  of  easy  German  composition, 
most  who  attempted  it  would  have  done  bettai^ 
they  had  devoted  more  time  and  care  to 
revision  of  their  translation  from  German 
English.  Many  candidates  had  to  be  rejected 
failure  in  easy  unprepared  translation.  They 
lacking  in  an  elementary  working  vocabulary, 
were  unable  to  make  out  the  simplest  ^ 
constructions. 

Mathematical  Section. — The  most 
fault  in  the  answers  of  preliminary  candidalit 
the  practical  questions  of  their  geometry  pa[ 
that  in  their  anxiety  to  make  new  figures 
dates  neglected  the  printed  instruction  that 
lines  required  in  the  constructions  must  be 
shown.  A  large  number  had,  apparently,  no 
tractors,  for  they  failed  to  measure  angles 
they  had  constructed  correctly.  The  meanioK 
a  *«  common  tangent "  to  two  circles  was 
generally  known.  As  a  whole  the  answers  of 
liminary  candidates  to  their  questions  on  l 
geometry  were  less  satisfactory  ;  in  .  many 
preparation  for  this  part  of  the  paper  appeared 
have  been  neglected  in  spite  of  the  statemei^iM 
the  regulations  that  candidates  "  will  be  expac*^ 
to  take  questions  both  in  practical  and  in  theoiw^ 
cal  geometry."  Proofs  of  the  equality  of  triaii|M 
by  folding  over  were  as  a  rule  badly  done,  and^^Wfll 
few  who  attempted  this  method  succeeded  in  givini 
satisfactory  proofs.  The  words  angle  and  trianlli' 
were  frequently  interchanged  with  disaslroas  l^ 
suits.     The  worst  and  most  widespread  error  ^ 
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edcal  part  of  the  work  was  that  these 
iS  continually  assumed  that  two  triangles 
al  in  all  respects  if  two  sides  of  the  one 
ijacent  angle  were  equal  to  two  sides  and 
nt  angle  of  the  other  ;  this  error  seems  to 
led  ground  the  more  because  some  books 
i  equality  of  the  triangles  when  the  equal 
i  right  angles,  and  candidates  have  ignored 
itton. 

elementary  part  of  the  cjeonutry  paper  of 
adidates,  the  first  of  the  two  practical 
— the  construction  of  a  triangle  with 
5  and  the  angle  opposite  one  given — 
lorn  done  well.  The  majority  of  the 
s  succeeded  in  constructing  only  one 
and  in  measuring  an  angle  with  the  pro- 
any  gave  the  reading  of  the  supplement. 
sr  practical  question  involving  the  con- 
of  a  triangle  with  given  sides  and  its 
cle  was  answered  satisfactorily,  but 
adidates  neglected  to  show  their  con- 
lines  clearly,  while  others  wasted  time  in 
description.  In  this  part  of  the  paper 
on  the  riders  was  better  than  usual,  and 
I  more  satisfactory  than  the  proofs  of  the 
ins,  which  at  some  centres  were  very 
given.  The  proofs  given  of  the  con- 
)f  two  triangles  having  equal  sides  were 
instances  worthless,  and  the  proof  of  the 
tal  property  of  the  tangent  to  a  circle 
•om  the  **  limit  definition  **  of  the  tangent 
me  centres  very  imperfect, 
ost  noticeable  defect  in  the  answers  of 
ididates  to  the  questions  on  geometry  was 
ity  of  candidates  to  discern  whether  their 
was  valid  or  not :  a  very  large  number 
5  the  majority — of  the  papers  contained 
with  correct  solutions)  one  or  more  pages 
ess  matter  with  the  letters  "  q.  e.  d." 
.  The  educational  value  of  geometrical 
;  much  diminished  if  students  are  not 
\  distinguish  between  accuracy  and  in- 
in  their  own  work.  The  questions  in 
Tietry  were  answered  readily  by  almost 
.ndidates  from  certain  centres,  but  were 
ipted  by  the  candidates  from  other  (espe- 
s*)  centres  :  this  seems  to  indicate  some 
3n  the  part  of  teachers  in  respect  of 
y  interesting  and  valuable  branch  of 
:ics. 

swers  of  junior  candidates  to  the  question 
ibra  paper  on  like  and  unlike  terms  showed 
y  candidates  had  a  very  imperfect  know- 
:he  meaning  of  an  algebraic  term.  The 
Df  three  fractions  was  creditably  done  by 
t  the  endeavour  to  reduce  to  lowest  terms 
ilted  in  wild  cancellings.  The  solution 
3ns  shewed  a  marked  improvement ;  but 
ification  it  was  often  thought  sufficient  to 
simplified  form  instead  of  the  original 
and  in  the  verification  of  two  simul- 
quations,  the  necessity  of  verifying  both 
.  was  largely  overlooked.  A  mistake  re- 
in the  last  report  on  the  answers  of 
adidates  to  the  algebra  paper  was  again 


very  prevalent,  namely,  the  taking  of  the  common 
difference  in  a  decreasing  arithmetical  progression 
as  positive. 

Natural  Sciences  Section. — Many  of  the 
junior  candidates  showed  in  their  answers  to  the 
questions  on  experimental  science  that  they  had 
erroneous  notions  about  **  weight  '* ;  it  seemed  to 
be  a  common  idea  that  a  mass  of  two  pounds  falls 
a  given  distance  in  half  the  time  taken  by  one 
pound.  Few  appeared  to  be  aware  that  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water  depends  upon  the  pressure, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  experiments  to 
illustrate  this  fact.  A  tendency  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  a  particular  experiment,  in  a  way 
which  is  not  legitimate,  was  somewhat  common 
in  the  answers  of  these  candidates  to  the  chemical 
questions. 

Many  junior  candidates  had  not  been  instructed 
in  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  simple  classes 
of  chemical  compounds.  The  term  *  *  acid  *'  was  often 
very  imperfectly  understood.  This  was  due  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  experimental  teaching.  The 
answers  to  the  simple  arithmetical  question  in  the 
theoretical  chemistry  paper  on  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions  were  not  good.  Many  of  the  candidates 
were  able  to  quote  the  law  correctly,  but  could  not 
apply  it,  showing  that  they  had  not  grasped  its 
meaning.  When  asked  to  identify  the  gas  evolved 
on  heating  a  substance  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  large  number  of  the  junior 
candidates  in  practical  chemistry  described  tests 
which  they  could  not  possibly  have  performed  with 
the  limited  amount  of  material  at  their  disposal. 
A  large  number  of  senior  candidates  taking 
theoretical  chemistry  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  **  reduction  "  and  "  oxidation.'* 

The  calorimeters  invented  by  Black  and  by 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace  were  in  many  cases  de- 
scribed by  senior  candidates  taking  the  paper  on 
heat  instead  of  Bunsen*s  ice-calorimeter.  Most 
of  these  candidates  were  able  to  give  some 
account  of  Joule's  experiments  on  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  but  knew  nothing  about 
isothermals,  critical  points,  or  Prevost*s  theory  of 
exchanges. 

The  work  of  preliminary  candidates  taking  botany 
as  a  whole  indicated  too  much  book  and  black- 
board teaching  and  too  little  dissection  and 
experiment.  The  junior  candidates  had  not, 
except  at  a  few  centres,  been  trained  to  make 
sufficiently  large  and  bold  sketches  of  their  dissec- 
tions. The  simple  principles  of  physiology  were 
very  imperfectly  comprehended  by  junior  candi- 
dates. Thus  the  majority  of  the  candidates  stated 
that  plants  droop  in  dry  weather  for  lack  of  food. 
At  many  centres  the  experimental  work  must 
have  been  neglected,  so  that  a  number  of  candi- 
dates proposed  to  prove  the  principle  that  carbon 
dioxide  is  of  importance  to  plants  by  shutting  a 
plant  up  for  a  few  hours  in  a  space  free  from  this 
gas,  in  full  expectation  of  its  rapid  demise. 

There  was  little  evidence  that  junior  candidates 
taking  physical  geography  had  been  made  familiar 
with  maps  of  their  own  district  showing  physical 
features    by    hill-shading    and    by    contour-lines. 
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Such  maps  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost  for 
almost  any  district.  The  qyestions  on  glaciers 
and  volcanoes  were  not  read  with  sufhcient  care, 
the  result  being  that  matter  which  was  not  re- 
quired was  often  given.  "  Soil  "  was  commonly 
taken  as  synonymous  with  "the  earth's  crust," 
and  climate  was  usually  regarded  as  comprising 
temperature  only.  Many  of  the  senior  candidates 
drew  isobars  of  different  values  crossing  one 
another.  The  descriptions  of  the  forms  of  clouds 
were  often  obviously  based  on  the  short  de scrip* 
tions  given  in  text-books  and  not  on  actual 
observation.  The  methods  for  determining  noon 
were  in  most  cases  so  vaguely  described  that  it 
was  evident  that  the  candidates  had  not  tried 
them ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  commonly  asserted  that 
at  noon  the  sun  is  "directly  overhead  "  or  "in  the 
zenith."  Some  of  the  candidates  knew  a  little 
about  the  methods  of  projection  employed  in 
making  maps,  but  few  understood  them  well 
enough  to  give  the  reasons  why  different  projec- 
tions are  used  in  different  cases.  Very  few  gave 
any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  differences 
between  the  isotherms  of  January  and  July, 
although  they  were  supplied  with  maps  of  these 
isotherms.  Some  of  the  candidates  had  apparently 
never  seen  a  magnetic  compass ;  scarcely  any 
knew,  within  one  or  two  degrees^  the  declination 
of  the  compass- needle  in  their  own  neighbourhood  ; 
and  only  one  or  two  seemed  to  have  determined  it 
by  observation. 


EDUCATION    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES 

OF  AMERICAN 

REFERENCE  has  already  been  made  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  these  columns  to  the 
public-spirited  action  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely 
in  securing  the  services  of  a  distinguished  body  of 
British  educationists  and  arranging  for  them  to 
proceed  to  America  to  study  on  the  spot  the  edu- 
cational system  and  methods  of  the  United  States. 
Representatives  of  every  grade  of  British  education 
— from  the  elementary  school  to  the  higher  tech- 
nical institution  and  the  university — were  included 
in  the  commission,  and  the  reports  drawn  up  by 
the  individual  commissioners  as  well  as  their  joint 
report  and  Mr.  Mosely 's  preface  are  full  of  helps 
and  hints  to  practical  teachers.  Mr*  Mosely,  too, 
has  arranged  to  make  the  volume  easily  accessible 
to  all  persons  engaged  in  educational  work,  in 
whatever  capacity.  Though  members  of  the 
general  public  will  have  to  pay  the  small  amount 
named  below  for  a  copy  of  the  reports,  any  educa- 
tional authority,  memliers  of  such  authorities, 
county  councillors,  local  managers*  or  registered 
teachers,  may  on  forwarding  to  the  publishers  the 
cost  of  postage  and  a  statement  of  their  qualifica- 
tions obtain  copies  free.     We  have  often  urged  the 
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Board  of  Education  to  adopt  some  such  plaa  iia 
the  case  of  their  special  reports,  and  we  are  hopm' 
ful  that  the  Board  may  now  see  its  way  dear  t0 
follow  Mr.  Mosely's  excellent  example. 

The  subjects  submitted  to  the  commis^km  b|F 
Mr*  Mosely  were  (i)  the  development  of  individu- 
ality In  the  primary  schools;  (ti)  the  social  aivi 
intellectual  effects  of  the  wide  distribution  oi 
secondary  education  ;  (iii)  the  eflect  of  spedBci 
instruction  given  (a)  in  business  methods,  (fr)  in 
applied  science  ;  and  (iv)  the  present  state  o^ 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  professional  and  techin^ 
cal  instruction  of  university  rank  designed  witi 
special  reference  to  the  tasks  of  business  life«  Ai 
examination  of  the  individual  reports  shows,  ho#< 
evert  that  many  members  of  the  commission  d| 
cided  to  confine  their  attention  chiefly  to  tk 
branches  of  education  with  which  they  were  I 
active  association  and  n^ore  especially  famili« 
The  consequence  is^  to  name  a  few  examples^  i| 
have  included  in  the  volume  special  reports  l 
Profs,  Aryton  and  Ripper  on  the  education  of  tl 
engineer,  by  Mr,  Thomas  Barclay  on  comtnerdi 
education,  by  Mr.  Blair  on  technical  education,  b] 
Dr.  J.  Rose  Bradford  on  advanced  subjects  4 
medical  education,  by  Dr.  W,  H.  Gaskell  on  tk 
teaching  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  by  Prindpi 
Reichel  on  manual  training,  and  by  Mr.  A-  ^ 
Spender  on  truant  and  reformatory  schools.  Tl( 
other  eighteen  reports  treat  of  education  in  a  moi 
genera]  sense,  and,  in  the  limited  space  at  od 
disposal,  attention  must  be  restricted  to  somie  fi 
these  sections  of  the  volume. 

On  certain  broad  general  questions  there  i 
almost  complete  unanimity  among  the  commtl 
sioners.  All  are  agreed  as  to  the  absolute  hdk 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  I 
the  value  of  education,  both  to  the  community  k 
large  and  to  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturej 
and  the  service  of  the  State ;  and  they  are  unaai 
mous  in  their  desire  to  impress  on  the  Britifll 
public  the  absolute  need  of  immediate  pre  para  tion 
on  our  part  to  meet  the  competiiion  which  wiJi  bi 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  this  enthusiasm  forlili^ 
cation  in  America.  The  commissioners,  0'J| 
whole,  too,  have  L>een  impressed  by  the  s^0i 
which  animates  both  teachers  and  pupils,  by  tilii 
close  connection  between  theory  and  practic^  §ai 
by  the  prominence  given  to  manual  training  id  ttl 
schools  of  the  United  States.     Similarly,  the       ' 


mission  as  a  body  directs  attention  to  the  hjd.  tbM 
the  remuneration  of  teachers  is  by  00  Uitfi4 
always  placed  on  a  satisfactory  tiasxs.  Final^ 
the  commission,  with  two  exceptions,  views  soinil 
what  with  alarm  the  growing  preponderance  *i 
America  of  women  teachers* 

The  student  of  education  reading  the  volume  is 
perhaps  most  impressed  by  the  fiact  that  educatioiJ 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  is  free,  and  bg 
some  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  this^lG' 
To  quote  Mr.  Anderton,  for  example: 

The  free  schc»oU  aic  largely  used  hy  all  cl»scx*  Tbcum  ^ 
the  wealth}'  man  ^its  in  the  same  class  wtth  t^  aoa  of  1^ 
labourer.  In  WaLshingicjii  wc  saw  llie  Kin  of  I  be  Pteddot  ^ 
Ihe  United  Slates,  two  grandsons  of  the  iale  J^reaid^iC  GlM^ 
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f  children  of  members  of  Congress,  sitting  and  working 
ime  classes  as  the  children  of  coachmen,  gardeners, 
,  &C.  Not  the  slightest  difference  is  ol»erved  in 
•  these  children  ;  they  mix  in  the  classes  and  play- 
n  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

lIso  astonishing  to  learn  that  the  proportion 
is  from  the  lower-grade  schools  who  pro- 
and  complete  the  secondary-school  course 
all.     Dr.  Gray  says  : 

said  broadly  that,  of  the  total  number  of  children  to 
State  offers  free  education  in  the  secondary  as  well  as 
may  schools,  only  twelve  per  cent,  begin  the  secondary 
\y  seven  per  cent,  complete  it,  while  only  five  per 
'  on  their  education  at  the  universities. 

^w  of  a  statement  like  this  it  is  not  sur- 
to  find  Prof.  Armstrong  writing:  "The 
I  secondary  education,  especially  for  boys, 
ess  general  (f.^.,  than  the  belief  in  the 
i-school  system) :  it  is  probably  no  greater 
-s." 

hough  provision  is  made  for  free  education 
iiblic  high  school  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen, 
schools  often  charging  high  fees  are  com- 
ough,  especially  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
tcher  writes  of  the  private  school : 

owini^  to  the  defects  of  the  public  high  school, 
ry  solid  advantages  to  offer  those  who  are  anxious 
:    full    intellectual    development    of    their    children. 

people  living  in  a  great  crowded  city  will  prefer,  when 
able  to  afford  it,  to  send  their  children  to  a  well 
ichool  in  the  country :  however  good  the  public  schools 
sey  will  never  meet  this  want.  But  there  are,  beside 
boarding-schools,  expensive  day-schools  in  the  great 
se  final  raison  cCHre  is  the  defects  of  the  public  school 
Lsses  and  a  standard  of  work  unduly  lowered  by  the 
of  ill-prepared  children.  ...  In  America,  as  in 
there  is  abundant  room  for  private  schools  at  high 
or  none  at  low  ones. 

British  teachers  will  be  chiefly  interested 
^ers   to  the  questions:  How  do  American 
compare   with   ours  ?      Is    the    standard 
What  is  the  discipline  hke  and  how  is  it 
ned  ?  and  so  on.     The  commissioners  pro- 
abundance  of  information  on   these  and 
points,  but  on   many  questions  there  is 
rant  of  agreement.     We  can  refer  only  to 
Prof.  Armstrong  gives  among  his  opinions 


g's  great  doctrine  of  thinking  in  shape  has,  if  possible, 
advance  thus  far  in  the  American  common  schools 
irs."     ''Apparently  no  greater  effort  is  made  in  the 
schools  than  in  ours  to  lead  children  to  read  and  to 
ailly  fond  of  reading."     **  The  teaching  of  drawing  is 
>ed.     ...     I  did  not  learn  that  the  attempt  was 
de  anywhere  to  put  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  on  a 
common-sense  basis,"  and  the  schools  are  described  *'  as 
re  bookish  than  ours  in   their   tendencies."      **The 
idy  lessons  I  witnessed,  when  not  specifically  botanical 
ical  and  scientific  in  character,  were  eminently  super- 
worthless."     **  Undoubtedly  the  chief  hold  teachers 
their  classes  is  consequent  on  their  maintaining  the 
>f  the  pupils.'*     One  of  the   serious  consequences  to 
American  teaching  is  their  "  inabilty  to  concentrate 
ion." 

rring  to  the  public  high  schools,  Prof.  Arm- 
says: 

Qmon  with  all  my  colleagues,  I   was  favourably  im- 
>y  the  way  in  which  English  literature  was  taught,  but 


I  could  not  discover  that  the  teaching  was  carried  to  a  logical 
end  and  fondness  for  reading  inculcated.  I  found  no  more 
evidence  that  proper  attention  was  paid  to  writing  and  English 
composition  than  in  oar  schools.  ...  I  met  with  no  proper 
attempt  to  correlate  the  English  compostion  with  any  of  the 
practical  work. 

In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science,  the  American 
high  schools  seem  to  me  to  be  considerably  behind  our  best 
schools.  I  came  across  little  evidence  that  the  practical  methods 
of  teaching  mathematics  and  geometry  which  are  coming  into 
vogue  here  are  appreciated ;  and  the  old  academic  methods  of 
teaching  science  seem  to  prevail  almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  Coward  puts  on  record  the  following  im- 
pression : 

It  did  not  strike  me,  after  visiting  a  great  many  schools 
that  the  actual  work,  the  writing,  the  spelling,  the  arithmetic, 
&c.,  was  quite  as  good  as  we  should  find  in  the  best  schools  of 
a  similar  character  at  home,  but  the  composition  and  the 
readiness  of  the  children  to  talk  and  furnish  their  own  ideas 
were  better. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  report  will  prove  of  great  prac- 
tical value  to  teachers,  for  he  answers  the  questions 
suggested  above  and  many  others  in  addition.  He 
writes : 

The  work  in  the  schools  is  mediocre,  the  discipline  excellent 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  saw  constantly  work  done  and 

accepted  which  few  English  teachers  would  accept.  I  did  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  see  the  grossly  bad  work  which  we  often  get. 
I  concluded  that  on  the  whole  their  average — even  of  perform- 
ance, certainly  of  effort— was  higher  than  ours,  but  that  there 
is  little  or  no  work  which  we  should  regard  as  really  good.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  work  I  saw  in  modern  languages  and  science  was 
old-fashioned  and,  I  thought,  barren— too  much  learning  of  rules 
and  facts,  and  too  little  use  and  thought.  The  mathematical 
courses  seemed  to  me  very  badly  planned — even  worse  than  our 
own  have  been.     Much  attention  is  given  to  English,  both  to 

literature  and  the  art  of  writing. We  have  much  to 

learn  from  America  as  to  the  proper  place  and  use  of  English  in 
our  schools. 

Dr.  Gray  agrees  with  Prof.  Armstrong  that  the 
discipline  of  American  schools  depends  on  the 
interest  excited  by  the  teacher  and  the  teaching, 
and  with  Mr.  Fletcher  as  to  the  inaccuracy  and 
antiquated  methods  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  but 
disagrees  from  both  these  authorities  in  regarding 
the  mathematical  teaching,  as  on  the  whole,  good. 
It  is  interesting,  too,  in  view  of  Prof.  Armstrong's 
estimate  of  the  science  teaching,  to  find  Dr.  Gray 
writing,  **the  teaching  of  science  in  all  its  branches 
appeared  admirable."  We  quote  Dr.  Gray's 
remarks  on  what  he  calls  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  admirable  feature  in  American  education, 
and  that  is — 

the  spirit  (as  distinct  from  the  method)  which  animates  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  their  keenness  for  education  '*asthe  one 
thing  needful.  As  has  been  already  seen,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  to  be  learnt  from  the  methods  employed— 2X  any  late, 
in  the  sphere  of  Latin^  French,  and  even  mathematical  teaching, 
though  in  **  English"  and  scientific  teaching,  and  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  close  affinity  which  these  subjects  bear  to  practical 
life  and  industries,  American  methods  are  far  ahead  of  our  owd. 

A  few  only  of  the  many  points  noted  in  reading 
these  suggestive  reports  have  been  touched  upon 
in  this  notice,  hut  enough  has  been  written  to 
convince  teachers  that  the  volume  is  well  worth 
study.  American  teachers,  the  joint  report  tells 
us,  ••  seem  to  be  possessed  of  but  one  wish — that 
of  helping  their  pupils  in  every  possible  way,"  and 
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Mr;  Fletcher  says  that  on  the  whole  they  '*  take 
their  work  more  seriously  than  do  ours/**  We 
trust  at  least  tliat  British  teachers  will  prove  suffi- 
ciently  interested  in  education  to  avail  themselves 
of  Mr,  Mosely's  generous  offer,  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  what  is  here  to  be  learnt  con- 
cerning American  educational  experience. 


A    HISTORY    OF   CLASSICAL    SCHOLAR- 
SHIP,^ 

THIS  book  is  au  encyclopaedia  of  learning,  and 
it  makes  one  dizzy  to  calculate  how  many 
facts  are  stated  in  the  seven  hundred  pages. 
But  in  spite  of  the  battalions  and  armies  of  facts*  it 
is  not  only  readable  but  interesting,  and  we  have 
spent  many  hours  with  pleasure  and  profit  in 
reading  its  well  -  stored  pages.  Adequately  to 
examine  such  a  book  would  need  not  only  vast 
learning,  but  a  very  considerable  allotment  of 
space.  We  cannot  pretend  to  equal  Dr,  Sandys 
in  learning,  but  wherever  we  have  been  able  with 
careful  examination  to  check  his  results,  or  when 
our  acquaintance  with  this  or  that  matter  happens 
to  be  fuller  than  the  ordinaryj  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  he  is  marveJiously  accurate  and 
complete.  We  have,  indeed,  noted  a  few  trifling 
omissions,  and  there  are,  as  must  be  expected, 
times  when  our  judgment  differs  from  his  ;  but  we 
see  no  reason  to  discuss  these  at  present,  for  they 
touch  details,  and  we  are  more  concerned  with  the 
general  scope  and  plan  of  tlie  work. 

Dr,  Sandys's  plan  includes  an  examination  of 
the  scholarship  of  ancients  and  moderns.  In  the 
early  age  it  includes  the  methods  and  studies  of 
education — the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  and  the 
measure  of  their  effect  on  the  pupils  in  after  life^a 
subject  which  especially  interests  readers  of  this 
journal.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  that  the  most  cultivated  nation  of  the 
world^'based  its  intellectual  training  on  the  national 
music  and  poetry,  both  which  are  almost  ignored  in 
modern  schools.  One  can  imagine  the  horror  and 
pity  of  Plato  or  Aristotle  if  he  could  have  heard 
the  vulgar  gabble  i^vhich  takes  the  place  of  human 
speech  in  English  schools ;  or  listened  to  learned 
disputants  maintaining,  some  that  literature  cannot 
be  taught,  others  that  the  object  of  education  is  to 
enable  pupils  to  earn  their  living.  It  is  interesting 
to  trace  in  Dr,  Sandy s's  pages  the  range  of  quota* 
tions  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  to  calculate 
the  comparative  popularity  of  the  various  writers 
referrred  to  by  the  Greeks.  Students  of  the 
theory  of  poetry  may  find  matter  here  worth 
pondering  ]  and  Mr,  Thomas  Hardy  may  learn 
how  the  great  critics  of  antiquity  would  have 
regarded  his  "  drama  "  not  meant  to  be  acted,  in 
a  hundred  and  thirty  scenes.  The  study  of  rhe- 
toric of  course  holds  a  large  place  in  the  book  ; 


I  '*A  HbitDF)  of  CnAf»kxtl  Scbobfftiip  rmm  ihu  hisili  cwniurj  n,c»  lo 
ibt  ctSil  of  I  he  Middle  Agt?*."  By  John  Kdwlii  Smdys,  LiiuD.,  Fellow 
anil  LtL-turci  of  St.  John  1  Colkee.  aiHl  Public  OMtor  in  iht-  Untie  ml  j^ 
Camlirulgv.      \.\iii.+67i  pp.    (Cainbridgc  Uni^craity  Ptcms.)     ivA.6iI.net, 


and  we  have  found  especial  pleasure  in  the  kief 
but  lucid  accounts  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Per 
gamene  schools  ol  grammar,  criticism,  and  phi* 
lology. 

Following  the  first  Greek  section  comes  a  portion 
dealing  with  the  **  Roman  Age  of  Latin  Schok- 
ship,"  beginning  with  the  early  scholars  and  transla- 
tions and  ending  in  the  sixth  century  with  Boethius» 
Cassiodorus,  and  Prisctan.   There  are  many  learned 
scholars  and  antiquarians  in  this  section,  but  theif 
interest  for  us  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Roman 
students  of  Greek  literature,  who  include  Cicero, 
and   other   classical  authors,  *'  Longinus,'*  and  & 
number   of  Greek  subjects  of  the   Roman   state. 
Dionysius,  and  especially  Longinus,  have  left  tal 
some  of  the  acutest  and  most  Intelligent  literaiy 
criticisms  ever  made.     With  the  Byzantine  Ag«ii 
Dr.  Sandys  enters  on  a  subject  which  is  practicall| 
unknown  to  the  average  student,  but  one  whia 
well  repays  study.     Still  more  obscure  is  thestiwi 
of  the  classical  literatures  during  the  middle  agr^ 
We   all  know  that   Aristotle  was  half-deified 
Europe,  but  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  wide 
deep  was  his  influence  in  the   East.     All  thi 
and   many  other    topics    are    dealt   with   by   Dr 
Sandys;    and  he  ends   his   book   at  the  birth  0 
Petrarch    (1304),     "the    morning    star    of    tbd 
Renaissance."  ^  J 

This  vast  survey,  the  interest  of  which  cannot  bu 
indicated  in  a  brief  summary,  comes  at  the  present; 
time  most  opportunely,  when  on  all  haods  voloeft 
are  raised  attacking  the  classics  as  **  useless/'  and 
proposing  to  substitute  other  subjects,  SQeerizLg  at 
**  Hellenism,"  and  preaching  a  thinly  veiled  mfr 
teriaJism  in  its  place.  Dr.  Sandys's  book  wiB 
supply  those  who  strive  to  defend  their  faith  witfc 
many  new  arrows  for  their  quiver ;  in  particultfi 
suggesting  to  ask  whether  it  it  safe  rashly  tO 
discard  those  elements  which  have  always  formed 
the  basis  of  mental  culture  in  Europe.  To  those 
also  whose  lot  is  cast  in  quiet  places,  and  who  havi 
leisure  to  enjoy  without  the  unpleasant  necessi^ 
of  fighting,  Dr.  Sandys's  compendium  will  be 
welcome.  It  is  indeed  a  monument  of  ieaming 
which  does  credit  to  the  University  which  \m 
produced  it. 


ELIZABETHAN   POETRY,^ 

WE  have  not  always  been  able  to  speak  witi 
approval  of  the  editorial  work  on  this  flen 
edition  of  the    ^*  Garner,''  but  all  doaU 
leaves  us  at  the  sight  of  Mn  Bullen's  name.    If 
any  one  has  a  right,  by  taste  and  knowledge,  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  k  k 
he.     By  his  delightful  anthologies  he  has  earoeil 
the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  find  that  he  now  appeals  to  a  widflT 
audience.      The  first  of  these  volumes  contains 


I  *■  Some  Shoritr  KlimLtihan  PoeBUi."  £ri-i  ^  3.5B  Mii  ^IS 
Longer  KtiKibetbrtn  l^otin-.  nxh.  +441  WJ.  An  EiigliaiK  Gitrncr.  *<* 
tnirovJuc tions  by  A.  H.  iJiiHciu    (Coiisuble.)    4A.  each  net 
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ng-books  of  Campion's,  four  of  Dowland's, 
s  "  Musica  Transalpina,"  Wilbye's  '*  First 
Itfadrigals,"  Morley's**  Triumphs  of  Oriana," 
"  Psalms,  Sonnets,  and  Songs  of  Sadness 
iety,"  and  five  other  complete  collections, 
lly  published  in  the  •*  Garner,"  together 
number  of  single  poems ;  and  Mr.  Bullen 
ded  two  other  books  of  William  Byrd's 
were  not  included  in  Prof.  Arber's  edition. 
$  especially  grateful  for  the  last  two,  which 
e  reprinted  for  the  first  time,  although  the 
irses  are  not  all  of  the  same  merit  as  those 
sarlier  volumes.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be 
d  that  all  these  poems,  by  so  many  authors, 
be  equally  good ;  there  is  chaff  amongst 
lin  even  in  the  golden  age.  But  taking 
11  round,  they  are  a  feast  of  delight.  It 
lot  be  possible  to  offer  any  detailed  exami- 
^i  so  miscellaneous  a  collection  within  our 
and  we  can  only  echo  the  words  of  William 
>  all  true  lovers  of  music  :  "  A  song  that  is 
d  artificially  made  cannot  be  well  perceived 
lerstood  at  the  first  hearing,  but  the  oftener 
all  hear  it,  the  better  cause  of  liking  you 
cover."  The  music  is  not  given  along  with 
gs ;  but  the  best  of  the  EHzabethan  songs 
jmselves.  The  authors,  practical  musicians 
not  composers  as  Campion  was,  had  a 
ful  instinct  for  what  would  sing ;  and  to 
e  bare  words  seems  to  awaken  the  echoes 
happy  age  when  all  England  was  alive  with 
nd  song,  when  the  very  barbers  hung  up  a 
their  shops  for  their  customers  to  play  on 
hey  waited.  These  in  a  generation  of 
hones  and  barrel-organs  seem  like  Iris 
t  rude  men.  Mr.  Bullen  prefixes  an 
it  introduction,  bibliographical  and  critical, 
with  authors  who  will  be  almost  unknown 
listorians  of  literature, 
volume  of  **  Longer  Poems  "  contains  six 
»r  sets  (over  120  pages)  not  in  the  original 
jr,"  which  were  composed  by  Richard 
Id,  a  poet  of  grace  and  fluency,  if  not 
inspired.  Sir  John  Davies's  **  Orchestra  " 
apsody  on  dancing,  which  contains  many 
)assages,  if  the  theme  is  somewhat  trivial, 
lien,  for  the  first  time,  points  out  Davies's 
Lucian.  Davies's  "  Nosce  Teipsum  "  and 
ea"  are  also  included.  The  other  con- 
f  the  volume  are  **  Astrophel,"  elegies  on 
liHp  Sidney,  J.  C.'s  "  Alcilia,"  Antony 
:r's  (?)  •*  Daiphantus,  or  the  Passion  of 
Drayton's  *•  Odes,"  and  the  anonymous 
dyllia  "  of  Theocritus,  the  earliest  English 
ion  of  the  poet  (1588).  These  longer  poems, 
lole,  are  interesting  historically  rather  than 
lly,  but  there  are  in  most  of  them  passages 
ity.  Drayton's  "Ode  on  Agincourt" — 
stood  the  wind  for  France" — is  well 
but  most  of  his  other  poems  will  be  new 
iers,  and  will  doubtless  win  him  new 
The  introduction  to  this,  as  to  the 
/olume,  will  be  welcome  to  students  of 
re. 


THE    CLASSICAL   ASSOCIATION    OF 
SCOTLAND.* 

This  Association  seems  likely  to  prove  a  most  useful  body. 
The  Proceedings  include  papers  by  Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay  on  "  Effi- 
ciency in  Education,"  Prof.  Baldwin  Brown  on  "Some  Archaeo- 
logical Aids  to  Classical  Study,"  Dr.  Heard  on  **  Classical  Study 
in  the  Face  of  Modern  Demands,"  Mr.  Coutts  on  *'  Public 
Examinations  in  Secondary  Schools,"  and  Mr.  Harrowen  on 
the  **  Teaching  of  Greek."  Most  of  these  papers,  it  will  be 
seen,  deal  with  urgent  practical  questions,  and  the  treatment 
is  practical.  Thus,  Prof.  Ramsay  proves  by  statistics  that  the 
study  of  classics,  not  for  the  specialist,  but  as  an  educational 
instrument  for  business  men,  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  America,  and  more  than  holding  iis  own  in  Germany.  In 
America,  more  than  half  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools 
(314,856  out  of  630,048)  were  learning  Latin  in  the  year  1900, 
and  of  these  only  61,5x7  were  preparing  for  university  or  a 
higher  scientific  school ;  and  both  numbers  and  proportions  have 
increased  since  1890.  With  Greek  there  is  a  similar  propor- 
tionate increase,  although  the  totals  are  much  less.  The 
opinions  of  eminent  scientific  men  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
are  quoted  to  show  that  classics  are  held  to  be  the  best  training 
for  their  particular  work. 

Dr.  Heard  echoes  the  opinion  of  all  competent  observers 
when  he  asks  for  reform,  not  abolition ;  urging  that  we  now 
teach  much  that  is  superfluous,  exact  a  too  minute  accuracy, 
and  spoil  our  work  by  premature  examinations.  Mr.  Coutts 
deprecated  the  multiplication  of  examinations  and  certificates, 
and  easily  picked  holes  in  the  Government  system.  How  much 
easier  he  would  have  found  that  duty  in  England,  where  the 
weight  of  Government  influence,  through  the  grants,  has  been 
given  so  largely  to  science  and  mathematics,  and  the  state  of 
literary  education  in  the  small  schools  is  something  lamentable 
to  contemplate  !  Mr.  Harruwen  advocates  an  earlier  bifurca- 
tion, so  that  the  ordinary  pupil  may  have  something  definite 
to  take  away  with  him  from  his  study  of  Greek.  He  would 
soak  him  in  Homer ;  give  **  less  drive  '*  and  less  examination, 
and  more  humanity.  He  appreciates  the  use  of  archaeology, 
but  would  not  go  so  far  as  Prof.  Gardner  does;  and  he  de- 
preciates the  value  of  spoken  Greek.  The  last  is  the  only  point 
where  we  join  issue  with  Mr.  Harrowen :  he  has  evidently  not 
realised  the  way  in  which  spoken  Greek  may  be  used,  as  a  cate- 
chism on  the  author  read :  there  b  nothing  like  it  for  making 
a  boy  quick.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Harrowen  in  liis  recom- 
mendation of  the  free  use  of  good  translations.  Prof.  Brown's 
article  on  archaeological  aids  contains  much  useful  informa- 
tion, but  our  attention  just  now  is  absorbed  by  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  as  the  classics  are  fighting  for  life. 

We  have  only  touched  on  a  few  of  the  points  of  a  text  in  this 
volume,  and  we  would  add  that  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  the  study  at  heart.  An 
English  Association  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Scotch  has  now 
been  formed ;  and  we  hope  that  both  will  do  much  to  inform 
public  opinion,  so  sadly  ill-informed  on  this  subject. 


Logarithms  for  Beginners,  By  Charles  N.  Pickworth. 
ii*  +  47  pp*  (Whittaker.)  \s, — Though  we  think  a  special 
book  on  logarithms  should  not  be  necessary  for  class  work,  yet» 
if  such  a  book  be  desired,  this  one  will  probably  prove  suitable. 
The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the  method  in  which 
the  calculations  are  carried  out  is  satisfactory.  Tables  of  four- 
figure  logarithms  and  anti-logarithms  are  appended. 


1  "  Classical  Association  of  Scotland.   Proceedings  i902>3."    viii.+i3app. 
(Edinburgh  :  Pillans  &  Wilson.) 
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THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYES  AND 
EARS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.^ 

A  GRKAT  deal  has  been  written  in  late  yean  on  the  Continent 
on  school  hygiene,  on  the  importance  of  examining  school 
children  and  adopting  measures  to  ensure  the  best  possible 
development  of  their  minds  and  bodies.  Bradford  was  one  of 
the  6rst  towns  to  have  a  school  -  board  medical  officer.  We 
had  the  great  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  our  able  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Kerr,  who  performed  his  duties  so  well,  and  published 
his  reports  and  investigations  so  efficiently,  that  other  towns 
are  now  following  our  example,  and  London,  which  always 
attracts  the  best  of  everything,  has  appointed  Dr.  Kerr  medical 
officer  to  its  school  board,  where  he  has  the  supervision  of  no 
less  than  6oo,ocx}  children. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  Dr.  Kerr  has  to  perform  is 
to  watch  over  the  eyes  and  ears  of  these  children.  Eight 
medical  men  were  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
eyes  of  the  children.  The  results  of  their  investigations  have 
been  most  interesting  and  remarkable,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  statistics  of  similar  work  done  on  the  Continent. 
About  10  per  cent,  of  these  children  (no  less  than  60,000)  have 
defective  eyesight ;  that  is,  they  have  less  than  one-third  of 
iformal  vision.  Fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  Standard 
I,  and  in  Standard  7  no  less  than  80  per  cent.,  have  normal 
vision.  In  Standard  i,  6  per  cent,  have  bad  vision  (less  than 
one-third  of  normal),  and  in  Standard  7  only  8*8  per  cent.,  a 
marked  improvement.  Very  bad  vision  (one-sixth  or  less  of 
normal)  was  found  in  i'6  per  cent,  in  Standard  i,  and  3*5  per 
cent,  in  Standard  7  ;  this  is  probably  due  to  a  slight  increase 
in  short  sight.  These  figures  are  most  gratifying  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  vision  of  continental  school-children. 

Cohn  has  collected  the  statistics  published  by  a  large  number 
of  German  observers.  He  finds  that  in  the  lower  classes  in 
German  schools  22  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  short-sighted, 
and  in  the  upper  classes  no  less  than  58  per  cent. ;  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  as  many  as  74  per  cent.,  a  most  alarming  increase 
in  bad  vision.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland,  31*5  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  Scottish  board  schools  have  bad  eyesight  and 
42  per  cent,  have  defective  hearing. 

Dr.  Kerr  also  examined  the  vision  in  a  number  of  precocious 
and  of  backward  children  of  twelve  years  of  age.  He  found  that 
of  the  former  only  187  per  cent,  had  defective  eyesight,  whereas 
of  the  latter  no  less  than  29*6  per  cent,  could  not  see  well. 
These  figures  prove  conclusiveiy  that  defective  vision,  if  not 
attended  to,  retards  the  mental  development  of  the  children, 
though,  of  course,  there  are  other  obvious  reasons  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  vision  of  London  children  varies  in  the  different 
schools.  The  worst  results  are  found  in  the  poorer,  and  in  the 
Jewish  districts.  We  know  that  myopia,  or  short  sight,  depends 
greatly  on  the  shape  of  the  head  and  orbit,  the  higher  the  orbit 
the  more  likely  is  the  eye  to  become  short-sighted.  Therefore 
the  frequency  of  myopia  varies  in  the  different  races,  and  it  is 
very  prevalent  in  the  Jewish  race. 

All  children  with  defective  vision  in  London  board  schools 
are  supplied  with  a  card,  on  which  the  parents  are  informed 
that  the  child  cannot  see  well,  and  that  it  should  be  examined 
by  a  medical  man.  In  urgent  cases  a  red  card  is  given.  This 
year  medical  men  tested  the  vision  of  the  children,  next  year 
the  teachers  will  do  this,  and  refer  defective  children  to  the 
medical  men  appointed.  The  eyes  are  not  treated  or  tested  for 
glasses,  but  the  children  are  sent  on  to  the  family  doctor  or  to 

I  By  Adolpb  Bronner,  M.D.,  Senior  Surgeon,  Bradford  Eye  and  E^r 
Hospital ;  Laryngologist,  Brarlford  Royal  Infirmary  ;  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  oj  the  Sanitary  Institute,  quarterly  number,  January,  1904. 
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a  hospital.  The  poorer  children  in  all  board  schooly  thoold 
be  examined  and  supplied  with  glasses  by  the  authoritici,  tod 
I  hope  that  in  a  few  years  this  will  be  done.  A  great  deal  of 
money  is  wasted  in  trying  to  teach  children  who  cannot  lee  cr 
h^ar  properly,  much  more  than  a  few  glasses  would  coit.  A 
few  shillings  spent  on  spectacles  would,  in  a  great  many  a 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  a  boy's  career  at  schooll 

As  yet  no  systematic  examination  of  the  ears  of  the  Loodoi; 
school-children  has  been  made.     Dr.  Cheatle  has 
1,000  children  of  the  llanwell  District  School,  and  has 
permitted  me  to  make  use  of  his  investigations.    The  ears 
normal  only  in  432  cases,  or  less  than  one-half,  a  most  starti 
and  remarkable  discovery.     The  middle  ear  was  diseased 
518  cases.    No  less  than  434  children  had  adenoids,  and 
enlarged  tonsils,  many  of  course  having  both  enlarged  t< 
and  adenoids. 

These  figures  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  childreOi 
the  board  schools  at  least  suffer  from  defects  of  hearing 
sight.     How  is  it  possible  for  a  boy  who  cannot  see,  whose 
ache  when  he  reads,  who  cannot  hear  what  the  teacher 
get  on  at  school  ?    He  is  most  seriously  handicapped,  not 
at  school,  but  also  in  after  life.    You  will  generally  find 
child  who  cannot  read  well,  and  who  takes  a  dislike   to 
lessons,  suffers  from  some  defect  of  vision.     Instead  of  buU] 
the  boy,  and  constantly  telling  him  he  is  stupid  and  Uzy, 
parents  or  teachers  should  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  why 
is  backward.     Probably  they  would  discover  that  he  could  1 
see  to  do  his  lessons,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
disliked  school.     In  the  good  old  days,  and  I  am  sorry  toi 
often  even  now,  it  used  to  be  the  custom  at  most  schools  foi 
each  class  to  have  a  few  boys  attached  to  it  who  did  not  gM 
on,  in  whom  no  one  took  any  interest,  who  sat  by  tbemsel 
and   did  what   they  liked.     No  one  took  the  trouble  to  find 
out  why  they  were  backward.     It   was  often,  as  Dr.    Kefrt 
statistics  prove,  because   they  could  not  see  or  hear  as  wfM 
as  the  other  boys.     Surely  this  is  a  most  unsatisfiictory  stild 
of  things.     I  am  of^en  asked  to  examine  the  eyes  and  e«|| 
of  boys  who  have  been  at  school  for  years,  who  have  oevi^ 
got  on  well  there,  and  who  have  been  condemned  as  ttii|iii 
by  the  teacher.      The  parents  have    been    advised    to  leaX 
them  on   to  a  farm  in  the  Colonies,  or  to  South  Africa^  of 
formerly  to  put  them  into  the  Army,  because  they  were  loo 
stupid  to  go  into  business  or  enter  a  profession.     The  boys  wen 
examined  and  found  to  suffer  from  defective  eyesight,  and  nol 
to  be  stupid  at  all. 

Deafness  in  children  is  generally  due  to  adenoids  or  enlaigoi 
tonsils.     If  these  are  removed  early  the  deafness  disappeai%  tf 
they  are  not  it  increases  and  becomes  incurable.     The  duM 
cannot  breathe  through  the  nose,  keeps  his  mouth  open,  has 
a  vacant,  dull  expression,  snores,  and  has  a  narrow,  undeveloped 
chest.     I  remember,  not  very  long  ago,  how  a  mother,  in  ft 
great  state  of  excitement,  brought  her  son  to  see  me.     She  bad 
taken  him  to  a  new  school.    The  boy  had  adenoids  and  mm 
deaf.     The  headmaster  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  child,  aod 
then  turning  to  the  mother  said  :  '*  I  am  afraid  your  boy  is  not 
quite  right  in  his  head.     I  am  surprised  you  have  not  bc«n  toU 
of  this  before.     He  can  certainly  not  be  admitted  into  tkfv^ 
school."     The  boy  had  the  adenoids  removed  and  the  deafiictt 
cured,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  a  promising  pupil  il 
that  very  same  school.     Parents  are  very  apt  to  overlook  iSS^ 
failings  in  their  own  children.     They  do  not  notice  that  tfct 
boy  cannot  see  or  hear  so  well,  they  ignore  his  complainti  <]C 
headache  after  reading,  that  he  cannot  see  the  blackbotid  it 
school,  &c.,  and  they  get  used  to  his  dull,  vacant  expresao^ 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  notice  these  things.    The  a^ 
and  hearing  of  each  boy  should  be  tested  on  admission  to  tlB 
school,  and  again  every  year  as  long  as  he  remains  diere.    Tlv 
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fly  be  done  by  the  teacher t.  Test -ty pes ^  with 
'letten,  should  be  hung  on  the  wall  at  a  cerum 
the  boy  told  to  write  down  all  the  lettrra  he  can 
cannot  see  them  all,  or  if  be  cannot  read  small 
5  inches,  this  should  be  at  onc£  fcporied  to  the 
rbe  boy  not  allowed  to  return  to  school  until  he 
ically  examined  and  treated.  An  infecUous  disease 
mrfiice  of  the  eyelids,  folluular  cenfumHmUt^  \% 
evalent  at  boarding  schools.  The  eyes  are  red, 
iks  and  cannot  bear  the  light ^  the  fkts  are  puffy 

and  often  gummed  together  in  the  mornitig. 
I  holidays  I  always  see  children  who  suffer  from 
iiey  tell  you  that  many  of  the  other  boys  have  the 
Dt,  but  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  the  masters. 
go  numerous  schools  in  Yorkshire  bad  to  be  closed 
ks,  and  all  the  boys  sent  home  to  have  iheir  eyes 

treated. 

;  can  be  roughly  tested  by  a  watch,  or  the  boy  told 
ain  words  spoken  in  a  whimper  at   a  diitance  of 

If  the  boy  snores,  has  a  vacant  expression,  is 
d  dull,  he  will  probably  have  nasal  obstrucitou  due 
nd  these  should  be  removed, 
pie  suggestions  were  adopted  at  all  private  fehools 
rd  "  private  "  in  distinction  fiom  board  schools}^ 
number  of  boys  would  learn  a  great  deal  more, 
e  placed  in  a  much  better  position  to  light  the 
Many  boys  have  an  idea  that  the  chief  obiect  in 

to  go  in  for  sports,  and  that  learninjT  is  only  a 
isideration,  and  that  if  they  only  excel  in  sports 
g  their  duty.  In  this  they  are  often  encouraged 
Its,  and  even  by  some  masters.  When  they  leave 
ave  to  work  for  their  living  they  find  out  their 

wish  they  had  sported  less  a]^d  worked  more. 
lools  are  improving  day  by  ^^y^  and  many  parents 
lildren  to  them  because  they  can  get  a  belter 
re  than  at  other  schools.  Most  towns  now  have  a 
officer,  who  though  he  is  not  paid  very  generously, 

spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  watching  over  the 
le  masters  of  private  schools  ^ihould  do  all  in  their 
vove  their  schools,  and  look  after  the  boys,  and 
St  and  most  important  things  I  hey  can  do  is  to  see 
who  cannot  see  and  hear  well  should  be  examined 

man,  and  properly  treated.     Many  parents  have 

objection  to  their  children  wearing  glas^ses.  Of 
s  not  improve  the  appearance^  but  children  go  to 

look  pretty,  but  to  work  and  learn  |  which  ihey 
inot  possibly  do  if  they  do  not  wear  gli 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

)t  forget  the  great  responsibllily  that  rests  upon 
us,  the  responsibility  of  making  our  schools 
life  and  not  for  livelihood,'*  the  planting  and 
of  "  intelligence,  judgment,  and  character "  in  the 
mitted  to  our  care,  remembering  at  all  limes  the 
aaxim  "  that  the  safety  and  strength  of  a  city  and 
side  above  all  in  the  good  education  which  fur- 
with  well-educated,  honourable,  and  well  trained 
(r.  George  Sharples,  President  of  the  N,U.T. 
h. 


tor  of  Education,  when  appointed,  must  not  spend 
in  office  ;  the  duty  of  signing  cheques,  of  ordering 
\%  out  stores  of  copybooks,   papers,  &c,  and  of 


filling  up  the  innumerable  forms  which  a  paternal  Grovernment 
desires  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  curiosity — these  duties  are  not 
for  him,  but  may  safely  be  left  to  a  clerk.  The  Director,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  know  about  the  schools  and  the  teachers 
from  the  educational  point  of  view.  He  must  know  which  are 
Ihe  bright,  stimulating  teachers,  and  which  the  dull  and  deaden- 
ing ones ;  which  are  on  the  alert  for  improving  their  methods, 
and  which  are  satisfied  with  the  traditional  dull  routine.  In 
pafticutar,  he  must  satisfy  himself  that  our  secondary  schools 
are  providing  a  broad  and  liberal  bringing  up  for  the  elementary 
teachers  of  the  future. — Prof.  Hughes,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Educational  System  of  Coventry. 


Not  without  reason  has  the  schoolmaster  been  the  scoff  of 
modern  novelists.  .Sinned  against  by  society  he  may  have  been  ; 
but  he  has  sinned  in  return.  He  has  refused  to  learn.  His 
bigotry  has  sometimes  been  more  stupid  and  more  impenetrable 
than  that  of  the  priest.  He  has  in  too  many  cases  remained 
with  the  outlook  of  a  mole,  the  interests  of  an  ox,  the  initiative 
of  an  oyster,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  jelly-fish,  and  the  hide  of  a 
rbino<^fos«  .  .  .  Scarcely  an  eddy  in  the  onward  move- 
ment of  progressive  thought  has  swept  into  his  narrow  domain. 
Be  has  had  interest  in  nothing,  not  even  in  his  own  work.  He 
has  combined  the  culture  of  a  bucolic  boor  with  the  arrogance 
of  a  newly-fledged  ritualistic  curate.— Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward, 
la  the  **  Secret  of  Herbart  "  (Sonnenschein). 


The  general  effect  of  my  inquiry  has  been  to  confirm  views 
previously  held  : — (i)  That  the  problem  of  technical  education 
is  not  a  side  issue,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion in  general.  (2)  That  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
technical  education,  as  of  that  of  education  in  general,  will  be 
partial  and  incomplete  unless  the  problem  is  attacked  from  the 
psychological  as  well  as  from  the  industrial  and  commercial 
point  of  view.  (3)  That  the  establishment  of  a  close  connec- 
tion between  institutions  for  technical  education  on  the  one 
hand»  and  industrial  and  commercial  organisations  on  the  other, 
is  an  essential  factor  in  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of 
technical  education,  as  of  that  of  industrial  and  commercial 
progrcss,^Mr.  R.  Bl^iR,  Assistant- Secretary  for  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  in  '*  Some  Features  of  American 
Education.'' 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

^'  Was  it,  he  asked,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  that 
the  Prime  Minister  should  cling  to  power  when  the  country 
demonstrated,  whenever  it  had  the  opportunity,  that  his 
Government  no  longer  enjoyed  its  favour  ? "  So  was  Sir 
He  Dry  Campbell-Bannerman  reported  to  have  spoken  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of  March.  Mr.  Balfour  said 
in  reply  that  he  '*  was  at  a  loss  to  undersund  why  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  should  expect  the  Government  to  take  the 
unprecedented  course  of  resigning  while  they  still  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons."  We  remember  that  a 
big  book  was  written  some  twenty  years  ago  to  prove  that 
Beacons^eld's  Ministry  was  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
country  for  three  or  four  years  previous  to  1880,  and  indeed 
the  General  Election  of  that  year  seemed  to  prove  the  writers  to 
have  been  in  the  right.  But  who  does  govern  this  country? 
h  has  been  said  that  the  Brito-Irish  electorate  are  supreme  only 
at  the  time  of  a  general  election.    If  so,  was  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
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Banneiman  correct  in  his  implication  that  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  is  unconstitutional?  It  is  a  point  to  be 
considered  in  discussing  whether  our  constitution  is  democratic 
or  aristocratic. 


After  nearly  a  hundred  years  we  are  to  have  another  Aliens' 
Act.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  the  reporu  of  the  Home 
Secretary's  speech  when  introducing  the  Bill  to  the  pages  in 
Erskine  May's  **  Constitutional  History  "  where  he  treats  the 
question  of  the  Alien  Bills  of  1793-1818,  and  remark  the  change 
in  public  opinion  since  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. We  are  becoming  *Mike  the  nations  round  about  us." 
We  note  also  the  different  reasons  for  the  various  legislation. 
A  century  ago  we  feared  the  spread  of  French  political  ideas, 
and  the  possibly  dangerous  influence  of  Jacobinism  in  thought 
and  action.  Later,  it  was  still  against  revolutionary  ideas  that 
we  sought  protection,  as  in  r848,  when,  however,  the  Act  was 
not  enforced  even  in  a  single  instance.  We  still  maintained  on 
the  whole  our  "proud  distinction,**  and  remembered  the  many 
exiles  who  had  fled  to  our  shores  and  out  of  their  very  in- 
digence had  created  new  industries  for  us.  We  are  thinking 
differently  now,  and  in  the  name  of  "economic"  protection 
are  proposing  to  exclude  "undesirables." 

The  working  of  the  British  Empire  is  a  matter  of  con- 
temporary history  and  should  engage  our  interest.  We  there- 
fore note  two  features  of  present-day  importance,  both  illus- 
trating the  play  between  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
which  shape  world  politics.  In  1895,  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land were  negotiating  for  federal  union,  but  failed  to  come  to 
an  agreement  because  Newfoundland  was  so  poor  and  was 
troubled  with  the  question  of  the  **  French  shore."  Now  tliat 
Great  Britain  and  France  seem  to  have  solved  this  and  other  old 
matters  of  conflict,  Canada  is  renewing  her  courtship,  but 
Newfoundland  is  now  so  prosperous  that  they  see  no  reason  for 
federation  and  prefer  isolation.  In  South  Africa  we  have  given 
a  negative  answer  to  one  problem.  The  Boers  are  not  to  rule 
there.  So  much  the  war  has  done,  just  as  Cromwell  settled  that 
Ireland  was  not  to  rule  herself,  let  alone  England.  But  this 
solution  has  only  cleared  the  way  for  a  further  problem. 
Will  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal  and  the  other  South  African 
colonies  unite  in  a  federation  ?  The  question  is  to  be  settled, 
not  now  on  the  battle-field  but  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the 
various  colonies.     But  it  is  not  yet  settled. 

In  March  there  was  a  proposal  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  would,  if  adopted,  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  routine  of  the  Appropriation  Bill.  It  was  set  aside  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  lightly  as  the  proposal  in  1878 
to  impeach  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  indeed  both  proposals  carry 
our  minds  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  period  of  the 
last  great  struggle  between  Crown  and  Commons.  The  March 
suggestion  was  that,  in  times  of  great  Imperial  urgency,  the 
King  should  be  empowered  to  raise  five  millions  for  military 
purposes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  very  words 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  motion  recall  the  case  of 
John  Hampden  in  1637-8,  when  the  lawyers  on  both  sides 
discussed  the  question  of  "urgency"  in  naval  matters,  and 
the  need  to  make  such  hasty  preparations  for  war  or  coast 
defence  that  Parliament  could  not  be  summoned.  It  is  also 
woithy  of  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  lawyers  of  the 
U.S.A.  found  that  in  the  power  given  to  the  President  to  con-  1 
duct  war  was  involved  the  constitutional  right  to  raise  money  . 
for  the  purpose  without  consulting  Congress.  These  modern 
thoughts  should  be  remembered  before  we  decide  how  to  teach 
the  history  of  Ship  Money. 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  conference  of  the  National  UnioiK 
Teachers  was  held  this  Easter  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  pnH 
dency  of  Mr.   George  Sharpies,  of  Manchester.      Sevcnli 
years  ago  the  Union  met  in  conference  at  Portsmouth,  and 
membership  was  12,431  ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  5oy| 
elementary  school  teachers  on  its  roll.     In  his  presidential  1 
dress,  Mr.  Sharpies  dealt  at  great  length  with  the  Education  k^ 
of  1902,  which,  he  said,  brings  into  line  and  into  organicconii 
tion  with  the  local  authorities  the  14,275  bodies  of  vdaiM 
managers  who  conducted  their  schools  without  reference  to 
other  school  or  public  body,  and  places  on  the  managemeiM; 
each  school  at  least  two  representatives  of  the  outside 
It  lifts  education  to  a  higher  and  more  fitting  plane — the  pll 
of  national  and  local  responsibility,  for  the  well-being  oif 
children.     It  makes  the  whole  cost  of  public  elementary 
tion  a  public  charge.    It  abolishes  the  one-man  manager, 
gives  rights  which  have  been  long  sought  by  the  Union,  a  I 
of  appeal  against  unjust  dismissal,  the  prohibition  of  com] 
extraneous  tasks,  and  the  civic  right  of  the  teacher  to 
the  duty  of  local  control  of  public  education. 

After  giving  much  attention  to  the  "  religious  difficult 
Mr.  Sharpies  discussed  some  of  the  difliculties  before  the 
education  authorities.     Among  the  problems  demanding 
the  first  place  was  given  to  the  remedy  for  the  dearth  of  effidi 
elemeutary  school  teachers,  and  Mr.  Sharpies  considered  \k 
teaching  can  be  made  more  attractive  as  a  profession,  and  ( 
steps  education  authorities  might  take  with  advantage  to 
the  present  shortage  of  teachers.     The  co-ordination  of 
was  then  dealt  with,  and  schemes  to  correlate  elementary 
secondary  education  were  passed  in  review.     Speaking  of 
ing  schools,  the  president  said  :  *'  Sixteen  years  ago  I 
that  all  youths  employed  in  skilled  trades  or  commercial 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  classes  two  or  three  eveoii^ 
week  in  winter — classes  where  they  could  be  taught  the 
ciples  underlying  the  practical  work  they  were  taught  lA 
workshops.     And,  further,  that  the  employers  might  pajtl 
fees,  inasmuch  as  they  would  directly  benefit  by  the 
intelligence  their  apprentices  would  bring  to  bear 
daily  work.     It  was  laughed  at  then,  but  to-day  many 
ened  employers  do  thb,  and  both  employers  and 
mutually  benefit.      They  are  doing  an  incalculable  beneii;-, 
the  young  people  in  preventing  the  lapse  of  a  taste  for 
a  most  critical  age,  and  are  doing  a  service  to  the  Stitt 
preventing  the  waste  of  knowledge  which  has  cost  it  so 
to  impart."    The  address  concluded  with  a  reference  to  tl 
relative  advantages  of  inspection  and  examination. 

The  following  resolutions  relating  to  the. provision  of  scM 
ships  for  elementary  schools,  which  was  proposed  by  Dr.  1 
namara,  M.P.,  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  National  Ui 
of  Teachers  at  their  recent  conference :  (i)  That  every  1 
authority  be  requested  to  publish  a  prospectus  of  all 
and  exhibitions  existing  within  its  area;  (2)  that  every pdl 
elementary  school  should  have  attached  to  it  a  niunbci 
scholarships,  such  number  to  be  proportionate  to  the  &■■ 
of   scholars  enrolled  at  the  school,   these  ezhibitiont  tb 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  teachers  and  manageni 
that  the  remainder  of  the  scholarships  available  for  the ) 
should    be    awarded    afterwards  by  competitive    »»awiiM 
among  scholars  in  various  schools  within  tluU  area ;  (4)  thitm 
examination  should  invariably  be  based  upon  the  carrioBlMi4 
the  school ;  (5)  that  every  scholarship  should  be  divided  ^tiS[ 
two  parts— educational  and  maintenance— and  that  a 
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11  sfaoold  be  asked  for  setting  forth  the  total  amount  of 
nubble  for  the  purposes  of  providing  scholarships, 
and  exhibitions  for  the  elementary  schools  within  the 
tcci  of  higher  education  in  each  local  authority  area. 

W.  HsADLAM,  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott,  and  Dr.  F.  Spencer 
t  appointed  Staff  Inspectors  of  Secondary  Schools  by 
ent  of  the  Board  of  Education.  They  will  assist  the 
cctor  of  Secondary  Schools,  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher. 

?enth  annual  conference  of  the  National  Association 
1  Training  Teachers  was  held  at  Hastings  during 
:k.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  the  president  for  the  year, 
ao  address  on  the  **  psychological  importsmce  of 
uning."  It  is  the  high  mission  of  manual  training 
iaid  the  president,  to  remove  the  common  reproach 
cbool  does  not  prepare  for  real  life,  for  dull  boys 
are  often  found  to  make  the  most  capable  men. 
aining  is  specially  appropriate  in  present-day  educa- 
is  pre-eminent  in  developing  constructive  ability  and 
f  of  keeping  in  touch  with  environment.  Twenty 
manual  training  was  advocated  chiefly  to  develop 
»f  the  hand.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the  hand  is 
best  channels  to  the  intelligence,  and  that  in  training 
we  minister  effectually  to  the  requirements  of  intel- 
i  moral  as  well  as  of  physical  development.  Time 
intellectual  studies  would  be  saved  if  half  the  school 
:  spent  in  the  workshop.  Pupils  detect  their  errors  in 
k  more  readily  than  in  abstract  processes,  and  learn 
;  inaccuracy  and  slovenliness.  Nothing  so  clearly 
tes  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  as  manual 
A  lie  in  wood  stands  self-exposed. 

announced,  just  after  we  went  to  press  last  month, 
Jniversity  of  London  had  received  two  magnificent 

of  higher  education.  One  is  due  to  the  generosity 
nald  Currie,  who  has  given  ;^8o,ooo  for  the  erection 
y\  of  advanced  medical  studies  in  connection  with 
■  College,  London,  and  in  this  way  has  removed  the 
ining  impediment  to  the  adequate  incorporation  of 
College  with  the  University  of  London.  The  second 
:  of  the  Goldsmiths*  Company,  which  has  given  the 

(about  seven  acres)  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute  at 
,  together  with  its  buildings,  equipment,  and  apparatus, 
iversity  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
ty  work  in  South  London."  The  value  of  this  gift  is 
ftt  about  jC  100,000. 

.ter  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  was 
.ris,  beginning  on  April  14th.     At  the  inaugural  meet- 
n  the  Amphitheatre  Descartes,  M.  Belljame  presented 
sh  visitors  to  the  French  Minister  of  Instruction,  and 
ter's  speech  was  replied  to  by  Sir  Hubert  Jerningham. 
ernoon,  in  the  Amphitheatre  Michelet,  addresser,  were 
by    M.    Emile    Hovelaque,    *'  Sur  la   Reforme  de 
rment  des  langues  vivantes,"  and  by  Prof.  Sadler  on 
cich  influences  in  English  education.     On  April  15th, 
resses    were    given    as    follows :     M.    Baret,    "  Sur 
ation  de  1*  Enseignement  secondaire  en  France,"  Mr. 
the    "Teaching   of   French   in  English  Secondary 
M.  Georges  Pellissier  "Sur  les  Prosateurs  Frangab   j 
irains,"    and    Prof.    Hudson   on   "  Modern   English   | 
On    April    i8th,    M.    Paul    Passy    and  Dr.   E.   R.    ' 
both  dealt   with  the  applications   of  phonetics,  M. 
5  Floran  described  **  Un  Lycee  Autonome,"  and  Mr.    I 
y   Brcreton  gave  a  paper  on   "The  Limits  of  the 
f  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  in  England."  On  [ 


the  concluding  day  of  the  meeting,  M.  Seignobos  discussed  the 
question,  "Comment  un  etudiant  etranger  peut-il  le  mieux 
6tudier  la  France  contemporaine,"  and  Dr.  Heath  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  *'  Place  and  Treatment  of  Modern  Languages  in 
the  School  Curriculum."  During  the  days  of  the  meeting  social 
functions  of  various  kinds  were  arranged  as  well  as  visits  to 
educational  and  other  institutions. 

RuLKS  which  for  the  future  will  regulate  the  appointment  to 
commissions  in  the  army  have  been  issued  by  the  Military 
Education  Division  of  the  War  Office.  To  show  they  have 
attained  a  good  standard  of  general  education  candidates  for 
commissions  must  obtain  either  a  "leaving"  certificate  or  a 
"  qualifying  "  certificate.  The  former  covers  the  same  subjects 
as  the  latter,  and  may  be  granted  by  a  recognised  examining 
body  to  candidates  of  seventeen  years  and  upwards  who  have 
received  three  years'  teaching  in  a  recognised  school,  provided 
their  conduct  is  satisfactor>'.  The  "qualifying"  certificate 
covers  two  classes  of  subjects,  viz.  :  C/ass  /.,  in  which  all  must 
pass — English,  English  history  and  geography,  and  elementary 
mathematics  ;  and  C/ass  11,  ^oi  which  candidates  must  qualify  in 
two  subiects,  viz.,  science,  French  or  German,  Latin  or  Greek. 
The  science  must  include  practical  work,  and  every  leaving 
certificate  must  certify  that  the  candidate  has  taken  a  sufficient 
course  of  geometrical  drawing  and  an  elementary  course  of 
practical  measurements.  Leaving  ceitificatesare  to  be  accepted 
from  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  examining  bodies, 
the  University  of  London,  the  Scottish  Education  Department, 
and  other  home  universities  satisfying  the  required  conditions. 

The  first  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  was  held 
at  Nuremberg  from  April  4th  to  9th.  The  congress  was  in- 
augurated by  Prof.  Griesbach,  the  president  of  the  "  AUegemein 
deutschen  Vereins  fiir  Schulgesundheitspflege."  Every  Euro- 
pean  country,  except  Italy  and  Turkey,  was  represented  at  the 
congress,  and  in  addition  to  these  European  countries  America 
and  Japan  were  also  represented.  The  work  of  the  congress 
was  carried  on  in  seven  sections.  The  first  dealt  with  school 
buildings  and  the  furnishing  of  the  school-room,  the  second  with 
the  hygiene  of  residential  schools,  and  with  the  physiology  and 
psychology  of  educational  methods  and  work.  The  third 
section  was  concerned  with  instruction  in  hygiene  for  teachers 
and  pupils,  the  fourth  with  physical  education  and  training  in 
personal  hygiene,  the  fifth  with  contagious  diseases,  ill-health, 
and  conditions  affecting  attendance  at  school.  The  sixth  section 
had  for  its  subject  special  schools,  including  those  for  the  feeble- 
minded, the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  cripple,  invalid,  and  exceptional 
children,  and  the  seventh  section  considered  out-of-school 
hygiene,  holiday  camps  and  schools,  and  the  relation  of  the 
home  and  the  school.  An  exhibition  of  apparatus  necessary  for 
school  purposes  was  held.  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  a 
committee  of  representatives  from  various  societies  interested  in 
education  and  hygiene,  with  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  as  president. 
The  next  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  will  be  held 
in  London  in  1907,  and  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  has  been  elected 
president  of  that  congress. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  list  of  twenty-three 
holiday  courses,  to  be  held  on  the  Continent  at  different  times 
during  the  present  year,  but  mostly  in  the  summer  months. 
Five  are  in  Germany,  viz.,  Greifewald,  Jena,  Konigsberg, 
Marburg  and  Neuwied;  three  in  Switzerland,  viz.,  Geneva, 
Lausanne  and  Neuchatel ;  one  is  in  Spain,  viz.,  Santaiuler ; 
and  the  rest  are  in  France,  viz..  Tours,  Honfleur,  Paris, 
Grenoble,  Nancy,  St.  Servan,  St.  Malo,  Villerville-sur-Mer, 
Boulogne,  Caen,  Bayeux,  Lisieux  and  Dijon.  The  paper  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education  gives  the  date  of  each  course,  the 
fees,    return    fares    from    London,   lowest    cost   of  boarding, 
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principal  subjects  of  instruction,  address  of  local  secretary,  and 
other  details  of  importance  to  intending  students.  Copies  of 
the  paper  can  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Board  of 
Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  White- 
hall, London,  S.W. 

Rbpresentativr  managers  of  the  London  Board  Schools 
have  decided  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  members  of  the  London 
County  Council,  of  the  Education  Committee  for  London,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  setting  forth  the  importance 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  local  managers  of  schools  who  have 
acted  under  the  School  Board  for  London.  The  memorial 
expresses  the  hope,  among  others,  that  under  the  new  London 
Education  Committee  there  should  be  bodies  of  local  managers 
as  at  present  with  similar  powers,  and  that  secondary  bodies 
of  managers  with  inferior  powers  should-  not  be  formed ;  that 
the  number  of  such  managers  required  should  be  calculated  as 
under  the  London  School  Board,  and  that  not  more  than  three 
sdiools  should  be  grouped  together  under  one  body  of  managers ; 
that  the  qualification  for  appointment  as  a  local  manager  should 
be  ability  to  visit  the  schools,  and  willingness  to  carry  into 
effect  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Authority  ;  that  managers 
should  be  appointed  for  three  years,  and  be  eligible  for  re- 
election ;  that  means  should  be  adopted  whereby  managers  who 
do  not  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office  should  be  removed  from 
their  posts  ;  that  the  managers  of  provided  and  special  schools 
should  have  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  assistance  to  the 
children  given  in  or  through  the  agency  of  the  schools. 

A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  adoption  in  about  two 
years'  time,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  has  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords  since  the  publication  of  our  April  number. 

Thr  new  London  Education  Committee  is  constituted  as 
follows :  Members  of  the  London  County  Council— J.  W.  Benn 
(the  chairman  of  the  Council),  E.  A.  Cornwall  (the  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Council),  F.  P.  Alliston  (the  deputy-chairman  of  the 
Council),  A.  A.  Allen,  E.  Barnes,  E.  Bayley,  R.  Bray,  W.  C. 
Bridgeman,  E.  Collins,  Sir  W.  J.  (>>llins,  G.  Dew,  W.  H. 
Dickinson,  E.  B.  Forman,  T.  Gautrey,  the  Hon.  R.  Guinness, 
T.  E.  Harvey,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson,  W.  J.  Lancaster, 
A.  L.  Leon,  Sir  F.  Mowatt,  W.  E.  Mullins,  John  Piggott,  W. 
Pope,  G.  H.  Radford,  Arthur  B.  Russell,  W.  S.  Sanders,  A.  J. 
Shepheard,  Evan  Spicer,  James  Stuart,  C.  Y.  Sturge,  J.  T. 
Taylor,  the  Hon.  F.  Thesiger,  A.  A.  Thomas,  W.  W.  Thomp- 
son, G.  Wallas,  Sidney  Webb,  W.  Wightman,  T.  McKinnon 
Wood.  Women:  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant,  Miss  Margaret  Eve, 
Mrs.  Homan,  the  Hon.  Maude  Lawrence,  Miss  Susan  Law- 
rence. Members  of  the  London  School  Board:  Sir  Charles 
Elliott,  the  Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  G.  L.  Bruce,*H.  W.  Liver- 
scdgc»  J-  G.  Ritchie.  Sir  W.  J.  Collins  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  new  committee. 

In  addition  to  his  report  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Mosely  Commission  referred  to  on  p.  184,  Mr.  Blair  has  given 
his  impressions  of  American  schools  and  colleges  in  a  book, 
••  Some  Features  of  American  Education,"  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland.  All  who  are  engaged  in  technical  education,  whether 
as  administrators  or  teachers,  should  endeavour  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  volume,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  hints  as  to  the 
causes  of  American  success  in  technological  instruction. 

The  Board  entrusted  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  with  the  management  of  the  school -leaving  certificate 
examination  and  the  inspection  of  schools  has,  at  the  desire  of 
a  number  of  schools,  decided  to  hold  a  school-leaving  certificate 


examination  beginning  on  July  4th,  in  addition  to  thft 
connection  with  the  ordinary  matriculation  examio 
ginning  on  June  13th.  Any  school  desiring  to  presc 
for  the  school -leaving  certificate  will  be  reqvired  to 
general  statement  of  the  complete  course  of  instnicttoc 
the  school  and  also  the  curriculum  of  study  pursue 
candidates.  Further  information  and  forms  of  entr 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Principal,  University  of 
South  Kensington,  S.W.  The  entries  must  be  mad< 
June  examination  before  May  ist,  and  for  the  July  exf 
before  June  ist. 

We  have  received  from  Washington  the  second  volui 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  i 
with  interesting  and  valuable  statistics  referring  to  ev 
of  American  education.  Among  the  multitude  of  tabc 
ments  contained  in  the  volume  we  can  only  refer  at 
one,  and  this  deals  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  c 
secondary  school  pupils  in  the  United  States  pursuin 
studies.  In  1889*90,  33 '6  per  cent,  of  these  seconds 
pupils  were  studying  Latin,  but  in  1901-2  the  percenta 
Latin  had  reached  about  50  per  cent.  Since  1890  th 
of  these  pupils  studying  algebra  has  increased  from 
cent,  to  55*3  per  cent,  in  1901*2.  Algebra  and  Lati 
most  popular  subjects,  and  these  are  followed,  in  or< 
number  of  pupils  taking  them,  by  rhetoric,  psychology 
(other  than  that  of  the  United  States),  geometry,  physi< 
physical  geography.  Each  of  the  subjects  named  has 
ing  of  twenty  i>er  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  number  of « 
school  pupils.  It  is  noteworthy  that  less  than  tw 
cent,  of  the  students  take  up  French,  German,  ph 
chemistry. 

The  fourth  occasional  paper  published  byClayesmor 
the  work  of  which  has  been  mentioned  before  in  these 
deals  with  the  social  ideals  for  schoolboys.  The 
suggests  that,  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  schoo 
means  of  lectures,  social  events  may  be  introduced,  < 
those  relating  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  natiox 
welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  Such  them< 
operation  and  Competition  ;  the  relation  of  Cafntal  to 
the  causes  of  strikes  and  their  ruinous  results  to  th* 
commerce  of  the  country  ;  how  the  poor  live,  and  all : 
Poor  Laws — these  subjects  should  not  be  passed  by 
outside  the  range  of  true  education  and  the  apprehensi< 
ordinary  schoolboy.  But  coming  still  closer,  there  t 
practical  opportunities  of  public  service,  even  to  a  be 
may  tend  to  excite  sympathy  between  class  and  cla 
establishment  of  a  Boys*  Club  in  connection  with  a  sch 
such  a  Mission  as  is  maintained  by  many  public  sch 
fine  opportunity  which  is  sometimes  steadily  missed, 
beyond  the  appeal  for  subscriptions,  the  boy  is  not 
face  to  face  with  the  objects  of  his  benevolence. 

SCOTTISH, 

The  Education  Bill  for  Scotland  was  introduced 
Graham  Murray,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  amidst  a  < 
approval,  which  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  reoepti 
previous  English  measures.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bi 
congratulated  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  on  having 
forward  a  Bill  which  carried  out  the  ideas  and  aspimiii 
Scottish  people.  Mr.  Munro- Ferguson  said  the  ptop 
been  received  with  such  an  outburst  of  enthusiasiii 
Secretary  for  Scotland  might  well  ask,  like  Charles 
he  had  not  come  down  sooner  to  earn  this  applause  ? 
has  met  with  an  equally  hearty  reception  in  the  count 
speedy  and  safe  passage  may  be  predicted  for  it  thi 
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f  Ftriiunent.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland  intends  to 
Mr  «  permaoent  representation  in  Edinburgh  of  the 
Edncatioo  Department.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
\km  tkot  inyolved,  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B., 
to  the  Department,  will  shortly  retire  from  that  post, 
las  lield  for  more  than  nineteen  years. 

Domicement  of  the  impending  retiral  of  Sir  Henry 
,  be  received  with  universal  regret  throughout  the 
I  bccsulth  of  Scotland,  tor  nearly  twenty  years  he 
le  power  behind  the  throne  in  all  matters  educational, 
leath  all  6gments  of**  My  Lords  "  and  **The  Council 
on  "  the  strong,  self-reliant,  enlightened  personality 
nry  Craik  was  felt  and  seen.  Sir  Henry^s  rule  has 
been  described  as  a  despotism,  and  so  to  a  certain 
was,  because  Parliament  could  not,  or  would  not, 
lose  measures  of  reform  which  were  abaolulely 
and  Sir  Henry  Craik  had  to  make  legislation  himself 
I  paralysed  in  the  midst  of  problems  demanding 
ttlement*  So  that  if  his  r/gime  has  been  a  despotism 
:n,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  strongest  critics,  a 
:  despotism  which  made  for  educational  righteous- 
recount  all  his  services  to  education  would  be  to 
the  details  of  the  slow  educational  revolution  which 
I  over  Scottish  Schools  during  the  past  two  decades, 
ift  the  primary  system  of  that  country  one  of  the 
htened  in  the  world. 

ird  to  higher  education,  in  particular,  it  is  no 
Dn  to  say  that  Sir  Henry  Craik  found  it  clay  and 
it  marble.  In  1885,  when  he  took  up  office, 
ication  was  regarded  as  the  monopoly  of  the  rich, 
IT  class  schools  were  looked  on  with  jealousy  and 
by  those  who  should  have  been  their  natural  pro- 
e  local  authorities.  Not  one  penny  of  public  funds 
:d  in  their  support,  and,  ill-equipped  and  inadequately 
they  were,  they  provided  no  higher  education  worthy 
me.  Sir  Henry  at  once  set  himself  to  remedy  this 
•f  things.  He  established  the  system  of  Leaving 
s,  which  set  up  a  standard  of  higher  education  at 
h  schools  should  aim.  Gross  inefficiency  was  soon 
and  new  life  and  vigour  were  given  to  the  schools. 
lorities  were  encouraged  to  regard  higher  education 
er  of  prime  national  importance,  and  to  grudge  no 
I  its  support.  In  1885,  not  one  penny  of  public 
s  expended  on  higher  education  ;  in  1904,  Parliament 
»ked  to  create  a  fund  of  ;f  500,000,  on  which  higher 
will  have  a  first  and  indefeasible  claim.  Sir  Henry 
educated  public  opinion  very  effectively  when  this 
and  is  received  with  a  chorus  of  approval.  The 
1  system  of  Scotland  remodelled  and  reformed  will 
in  a  notable  monument  to  Sir  Henry  Craik's  en- 
policy,  and  for  this  the  honour  and  gratitude  of  all 
will  follow  him  on  his  retiral. 

»aving  Certificate  Examination  is  announced  to  begin 
esday,    June   22nd.      Exact   information  as    to   the 

0  be  examined  in  the  various  grades  of  each  subject 
forwarded  at  once  to  the  Education  Department  on  a 
ma  which  can  be  had  on  application.  The  circular 
resses  on  school  authorities  the  importance  of  taking 
sible  precaution  to  check  copying,  several  bad  cases  of 

1  occurred  in  previous  years. 

ring  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  was  held  in 
of  the  United  College,  St.  Andrews.  Prof.  G.  G. 
the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
odance.  The  President,  in  his  opening  address,  said 
their  last  meeting  they  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 


seeing  a  classical  association  formed  for  England  and  Wales. 
The  objects  of  both  associations  were  of  a  distinctly  practical 
kind.  What  they  wanted  to  do  was  not  merely  to  meet  amongst 
themselves  and  debate  questions  of  classical  scholarship,  but  to 
permeate  the  public  mind  with  the  idea  that  the  conceptions  at 
the  foundations  of  classical  teaching  were  those  on  which  the 
whole  education  of  the  country  ought  to  be  based.  They  had 
no  intention  of  asking  for  any  specially  privileged  position  for 
the  classics,  but  he  thought  all  classical  scholars  realised  what 
the  distinction  was  between  subjects  and  the  mode  of  teaching 
subjects.  They  were  agreed  that  the  end  and  aim  of  education 
was  to  draw  out  and  build  up  the  mind  as  opposed  to  the 
utilitarians  who  judged  and  valued  education  by  its  immediate 
wage-earning  results. 

Professor  Burnet,  St.  Andrews,  read  a  paper  on  '*  Form 
and  Matter  in  Classical  Teaching."  He  said  that  it  was  a 
mistake  for  the  friends  of  classical  education  to  adopt  an 
apologetic  tone  or  to  seek  to  propitiate  the  enemy  by  making 
one  concession  after  another.  The  concessions  would  be 
accepted  without  thanks  and  in  the  end  it  would  be  found  that 
everything  worth  fighting  for  had  been  surrendered.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  mistake,  from  a  strategic  point 
of  view,  to  base  the  claims  of  classical  education  on  the  impor- 
tance of  its  subject  matter.  Its  real  function  was  to  be  a 
training  in  form,  and  to  do  for  a  large  number  of  people  what 
mathematics  did  for  others.  In  the  past,  classical  education 
had  inspired  many  with  a  lasting  sense  of  literary  form  and  a 
genuine  love  of  good  writing.  They  could  only  go  on  producing 
these  results,  however,  if  they  stood  up  boldly  for  the  formal 
side  of  their  work,  and  this  meant  that  in  the  universities  pure 
scholarship  must  be  ranked  higher  than  what  was  called 
research,  and  that  in  the  schools  composition,  and  especially 
verse  composition,  should  be  restored  to  its  rightful  place. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  been  unanimously  elected  Chancellor  of 
Glasgow  University,  in  succession  to  the  late  Earl  of  Stair. 
Lord  Kelvin,  during  his  fifty  years'  connection  with  Glasgow 
University,  has  extended  its  name  and  fame  all  over  the  world, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  his  Alma  Mater  should  now  confer  upon 
him,  her  tnost  distinguished  son,  the  highest  honour  it  is  in  her 
power  to  bestow.  The  veteran  man  of  science,  who  will  in  a 
few  months  be  eighty  years  of  age,  seems  to  have  the  secret  of 
perennial  youth,  and  may  be  trusted  to  throw  himself  into  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  with  all  the  ardour  and  zeal  that  have 
been  his  life-long  characteristics. 

Dr.  Sommervbll,  II.  M.  Inspector  of  Music  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  Training  Colleges,  gave  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  suggestive  address  before  the  Educational  Congress  of  Ayr- 
shire Teachers.  Dr.  Somervell  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  faults  he  had  to  find  in  regard  to  the  music  teaching 
in  schools  were  the  faults  of  a  system  and  not  of  individuals. 
The  Solfa  system,  which  was  almost  universal  in  Scotland, 
should  only  be  taught  concurrently  with,  and  as  an  aid  to,  the 
Staff  notation.  Teachers  should  remember  that  if  pupils  left 
school  knowing  only  the  Solfa,  the  whole  range  of  instrumental 
music  was  closed  to  them.  The  inventor  of  Solfa  himself  had 
never  meant  it  to  be  more  than  an  aid  to  the  Staff.  Voice 
cultivation,  which  was  the  very  essence  of  all  vocal  music, 
was  almost  unknown  in  Scottish  schools.  There  was  too 
much  part  singing  in  schools,  and  too  little  singing  in  unison 
of  their  own  beautiful  national  songs.  As  a  rule,  the  second 
and  third  parts  were  a  mere  unmeaning  iteration  of  one  or 
two  notes,  reminding  one  of  the  drones  of  the  bagpipes. 
The  quality  of  the  music  taken  up  in  schools  had  received  too 
little  attention  in  the  past,  and  the  time  of  the  children  was 
taken  up  with  worthless  songs  whilst  the  glorious  national  songs 
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of  the  Empire  were  neglected.  Just  as  they  would  be  perfectly 
safe  in  choosing  for  their  literature  lessons  passages  from 
Shakespeare  or  Tennyson,  so  they  might  with  confidence  turn 
for  their  vocal  music  to  the  national  songs  of  their  common 
country. 

A  MBRTiNx;  of  the  Modern  Languages  Association  was  held 
in  the  University,  Glasgow,  when  Prof.  Kilpatrick  presided 
over  a  large  attendance.  The  chairman,  in  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings,  said  that  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  establish  a 
summer  course  of  modern  languages  in  this  country  similar  to 
those  which  had  proved  so  successful  on  the  Continent.  He 
fielt  sure  there  were  numbers  of  Scottish  and  English  teachers 
who  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  school,  and  he 
hoped  that  these  holiday  courses  would  be  inaugurated  in  the 
summer  of  1905.  M.  Charles  Martin,  of  Glasgow  University, 
and  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Morgan  Academy,  Dundee,  contributed 
interesting  papers  on  the  place  and  function  of  modem 
languages  in  a  school  curriculum. 

IRISH, 

A  SCHBMB  for  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees  in  Trinity 
College  has  been  outlined.  It  provides  that  women  shall  be 
admissible  to  all  lectures,  examinations,  and  degrees  in  arts  and 
in  the  medical  school.  All  prizes  in  arts  and  the  medical  school 
are  to  be  open  to  women  except  fellowships  and  scholarships. 
Non-foundation  scholarships  are  to  be  instituted  for  women. 
The  fees  for  men  and  women  are  to  be  the  same.  If  a  number 
of  undergraduate  women,  not  less  than  eight,  belonging  to  the 
same  collegiate  class,  desire  to  have  lectures  separately  outside 
the  college,  it  will  be  possible  for  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  delivery  of  ordinary  lectures  outside  by  one  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  Trinity  College.  The  professors  of  the  medical  school 
are  given  the  option  of  providing  separate  or  joint  lectures  for 
men  and  women  as  they  think  fit,  but  women  are  to  practise 
dissection  separately.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  arrange- 
ments have  at  present  been  entered  into  for  providing  a  resi- 
dential hall  for  women  in  any  way  comparable  to  those  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  intention  to  that 
effect. 

As  was  hinted  in  these  columns  last  month,  a  good  deal  of 
the  Irish  Development  Grant  is  to  be  devoted  this  year — and  an 
educationist  will  admit,  with  a  sigh,  probably  for  many  years  to 
come — to  other  purposes  than  education.  The  Land  Act 
claims  ;^ 75,000,  the  Bann  drainage  scheme  ;^i,ooo,  and  the 
Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway  ;^io,ooo.  By  way  of  education 
;^io,ooo  is  allocated  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Marlborough 
Street  Training  College,  £SiOOO  tc  the  three  denominational 
training  colleges,  in  order  to  provide  more  room  for  King's 
scholars,  and  ;f3,ooo  to  technical  nstruction,  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  former  equivalent  grant.  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary has  further  declared  in  favour  of  a  scheme  for  granting  a 
second  teacher  in  primary  schools  with  an  average  attendance 
of  50  instead  of  60,  as  at  present,  and  this  would  absorb 
another  ;f  24,000.  The  Ulster  members  are  not  pleased  at  the 
neglect  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  especially  in  view  of  the 
new  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  the  foundation  stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  the  King  during  his  recent  visit. 

Mr.  F.  Purser,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has 
given  ;^4,ooo  to  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  to  found  a  mathe- 
matical studentship  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  John 
Purser,  for  many  years  professor  of  mathematics  there. 

The   Intermediate    Examinations   will   begin   this  year  on 


Tuesday,  June  14th,  and  last  till  Thursday  of  the  folk 
week. 

The  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University  Ttm 
have  published  their  "  Plea  for  Reform  "  in  secondmiy  « 
tion  in  Ireland,  dealing  mainly  with  the  position  of  aMd 
masters  in  secondary  schools.  The  pamphlet  starts  witl 
proposition  that  two  things  are  essential  to  educatioo:  ( 
proper  course  of  instruction ;  (2)  efficient  teachers  to  can 
out.  Experiments  are  being  made  on  the  first,  which 
expected  will  finally  succeed.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
stated  with  truth  that  scarcely  anything  has  been  done,  and 
urged  that  those  wishing  to  teach  should  be  qualified.  For 
it  is  necessary  that  the  universities  should  instruct  and  pic 
secondary  school  teachers  by  lectures  on  the  sctenoe 
methods  of  teaching.  In  our  opinion  it  would  be  betti 
have  something  more,  viz.,  a  definite  school  of  pedagogic 
every  university  comparable  to  the  law,  or  medical, 
engineering  schools,  and  the  recognition  of  which  as  ; 
would  give  dignity  to  the  teaching  profession. 

The  association  further  recommends  a  period  of  probatia 
a  school,  say  one  year,  for  an  intending  teacher,  under 
supervision  of  inspectors  and  a  headmaster.  But  besides  qi 
fications,  increased  emoluments  are  necessary.  It  is  stated 
**  few  assistant-masters  receive  more  than  £^y>  P^r  annom; 
far  the  greater  number  have  a  salary  below  ;f  loa"  Tena 
insecure,  and  there  are  no  pensions.  But  the  remedy  fot 
suggested  by  the  association  is  far  from  adequate.  It  is  t 
gested  that  the  Intermediate  Board  should  audit  the  aeon 
of  the  schools  receiving  intermediate  grants,  and  it  is  picH 
that  in  that  case  managers  would  give  assistant-masters  a  gM 
share  of  their  grants.  Does  this  imply  that  managers  m 
the  money,  or  that,  even  if  assistants  received  more  of  the  gp 
their  salaries  would  then  be  sufficient  ?  Possibly  the  Bi 
would  spend  more  in  auditing  the  various  accounts  thn 
assistants  would  gain.  Can  the  Board  justly  and  legititHl 
demand  to  audit  school  accounts?  In  fact,  though  the  !■ 
mediate  Board  might  greatly  help  forward  the  queidoB 
efficient  teachers,  the  matter  is  one  for  the  Govemmeal»i 
the  difficulty  will  have  to  be  solved  by  a  broader  scheme  d 
that  suggested.  Meanwhile,  much  is  due  to  the  : 
ventilating  and  agitating  on  what  it  rightly  terms  '*  a  1 
grave  national  importance." 

The  report  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale,  His  Majesty's  InspeeM 
Schools,  of  the  English  Board  of  Education,  on  Primary  fii^l 
tion  in  Ireland,  has  been  published.  We  can  only  biiel^M| 
marise  here  a  few  of  the  main  points.  The  premisei  of  I 
Irish  town  schools  are  markedly  inferior  to  those  in  Eagltai 
both  in  the  requirements  essential  for  proper  sanitation  mi' 
their  convenience  for  purposes  of  effective  teaching.  11 
country  schools  are  not  so  inferior.  In  Ireland,  unlike  t^ 
land,  the  head  teacher  of  every  school  mt»t  be  trained,  aad  i 
salaries  of  heads  compare,  on  the  whole,  not  nnfisvoncably  «l 
those  of  similar  primary  schools  in  England,  but  those  of  il 
certificated  or  trained  assistants  are  distinctly  lower  in  Inltfi 
The  instruction  in  Irish  schools,  when  compared  with  EmM 
is  adversely  affected  by  the  multiplication  of  small  sdK)oli,ai4 
unsuitably  staffed  and  organised,  the  lack  of  any  local  iotflie^ 
except  among  the  clergy,  in  primary  educatioQ,  the  hiad«|«i 
and  faulty  distribution  of  the  staff  in  a  large  number  of  idioaki 
and  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  Hy***'*-  ^ 
report  contains  much  information,  not  always  ] 
enabling  Irishmen  to  see  their  primary  edacadom 
it,  and  laying  facts  before  the  authorities  to  whicb  thKft 
hardly  close  their  eyes. 
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WELSH, 

poiec  ot  repTeaentatives  c^  all  the  CoGnty  CouodU 
teea  held  at  Llandrindod  Wells,  for  the  discus- 
Telxh  education  policy,  TbU  ponference  h&a  been 
dih  KducmlioimJ  F&rliamenl.  That  it  should  be 
ft  sipn  of  I  he  times,  for  apparently  there  were  no 
s  of  educ&iioD  at  such  present.  At  any  ratep  one 
«  the  naemc  of  any  tocher  concerned  ivith  the 
ither  a.  County  InteimedAte  or  Elementary  School 

0  express  a^ny  opinion.     Lord  Kenyon  waJi  invited 
a    represecitali?c  of  Ihe  voluntary  flcht>olft.      He 

ing  to  alt  end  p  but  expressing  a  strong  wi^h  that 
igtil  be  proposed  which  would  msike  for  peace 
eonflicttng  pnrtte^ 

rD-GEOHGKa  to  whom  the  conference  looked  for 
'&»  tnodeiate  in  tone.  He  suggested  that  a  con- 
not    essentially  a  poUtit^l  meeting-     lie  said  he 

to  make  ooncessian&  If  the  Goveml^ent  were 
d  to  the  Scottish  Education  Bill  the  words,  **Thts 
tend  to  Wales,*'  a  settlement  on  these  lines  oaght 
>d.  Xhe  right  of  entry  to  give  religious  instruction 
>.!3Soluite  right,  but  he  wis  willing  that  such  permit- 
be  ^ivcn,  if  out  of  school  hours.  Once  more  Mr. 
ge  suKgcated  that  biblical  instruction  might  be  the 
ettletnent.  One  speaker  at  least  spoke  against  any 
,  and  declared  his  view :  **  To  the  victon  the 
ventually  the  resolution  again*t  the  right  of  entry 
^i  h&urs  wai  passed  with  but  one  dissentient,  thus 

question  open  whether  right  of  entry  might  be 
of  school  hours.  Mr.  Frank  Edwards  announced 
ary  to  what  had  been  leporlcd,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
^  prepafod  to  agree  to  popular  control  and  to  the 
A  tests, 

,L1AM  An  SOX  has  explained  in  the  House  of  Commons 
e  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Local  Education 
s  of  Swanseat  Cardiff  and  Newport.  These  bodies 
onfine  membefship  of  their  Education  Committees 

1  regards  two  women  representatives  in  each  case) 
rs  of  their  respective  councils*  The  Board,  however, 
t  the  Councils  retain  the  power  of  co-opting  two  or 
ons  in  case  at  some  future  time  they  should  be  of 
bat  without  such  co -option  they  .should  be  urable  to 
nna  their  own  body  •*  persons  of  experience  in  educa- 
hose  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  schools  in  their 
!liese  bodies  point  out  that  there  is  no  such  insistence 
w  scheme  of  the  London  County  Council  Education 
6C*  Sir  William  Anson  replies  that  the  conditions  of 
lie  essentially  different  from  those  of  Swansea,  Cardiff 
pott. 

neeting  of  the  Aberdare  Education  Committee  a  sub- 
ie  suggested  in  report  that  teachers  with  university 
hoald  receive  jf5  per  annum  above  the  ordinary  scale* 
ion  %  motion  that  the  sum  should  be  /^lo  was  proposed 
ried.  Not,  however,  without  protest.  One  speaker 
)  that  graduates  may  not  lie  as  good  teachers  as  those 
degree,  '*Tliey  should  pay  people  according  to  the 
ftne  by  them  and  should  not  spend  money  in  this 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  resolution  of  the  Aber- 
liJCaiion  Committee  is  an  important  one-  It  is  of  great 
mee  that,  in  elementary  school  teaching,  education 
Uei  should  took  for  more  highly -equipped  teachers,  and 
\  to  find  them  is  by  recognising  financially  the  teachers 
|her  quaiifications* 


This  necessity  is  recognised  by  the  headmasters  of  the 
Welsh  County  SehooU  Association,  They  have  just  passed  a 
resolution  "  that  it  is  urgent  that  Lhe  amounts  av^ailable  for  the 
salaries  of  asaistant -masters  and  mistresses  should  be  largely 
augmented."  The  average  salary  of  assistant- masters  in  Wales 
was  stated  to  be  ^flJO*  The  maximum  for  an  assistant-master 
in  Montgomeryshire  was  said  to  be  C'^z^^  and  in  another 
county  £\i^  OT  £i3o  wis  reported  as  the  highest  maximum. 
The  eonsequencci  of  cour^,  is  that  good  teachers  too  often 
gain  experience  in  the  Welsh  schools  and  quickly  better  them^ 
selves  elsewhere* 

The  Guild  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Wales  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  production 
of  a  Welsh  Dictionary.  The  proposal  is  to  draw  up  a  Diction- 
ary •*  worthy  of  the  Guild,  worthy  of  the  nation  and  worthy  of 
the  language,"  It  was  hoped  that  the  Treasury  might  be 
reasonably  eiepected  to  give  j^i^ioo  or  ^£400  to  promote  the 
work. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  LanguA^et* 

Gauiur,  Vefy&ge  ^n  Imiu.  Edited  by  de  V.  Pay  en- Payne, 
svi,  +  238  pp,  (Cambridge  University  Pre^.)  jr.— This 
volume  takes  high  rank  in  the  Pitt  Press  Scries,  for  the  editor 
h^  regarded  his  work  aa  a  labour  of  love.  Very  full  indeed  are 
his  notes  ;  and  they  deal  not  only  with  difBculties  of  language,  of 
which  there  are  always  a  great  number  in  Gautier's  fascinating 
books  of  travel,  but  also  with  literature  and  art.  Mr.  Payen- 
Payne  is  trustworthy  in  both  respects ;  we  arc  particularly 
grateful  for  the  copious  and  apposite  quotations  from  Ruskin» 
HoweUs,  Grant  Allen  and  many  others.  The  proofs  have  been 
carefully  read,  and  the  book  c^n  be  recommended  without 
reserve, 

EUnttnis  &f  Fnmh  Pr&numiaiiom  and  Dkii&H,  By  Ben- 
jamin Dunville,  \\L  +347  pp.  (Dent,)  2r.  6d.  net. — ^Thb 
small  work  is  a  very  elaborate  enquiry  into  the  difference 
between  English  and  French  pronunciation.  We  have  a  first 
description  of  the  physical  production  of  the  sounds  of  speech  x 
then  comes  an  account  of  phonetic  symbols  applied  to  English, 
and  this  is  followed  hy  a  thorough  exptanation  of  the  French 
vowcU,  which  is  copiously  illustrated.  A*  English  people  find 
their  greatest  di^culty  in  the  imitation  of  these  sounds,  the 
space  that  Mr.  Dunville  gives  to  their  consideration  is  not  mis- 
judged. How  few  English  people  realise  that  the  essential 
difference  lie t ween  English  and  French  vowels  is  that  most 
English  vowels  are  really  diphthongs,  whereas  the  French  are 
pure  sounds  pronounced  exactly  the  same  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  consideration  of  the  vowels  is  followed  by  that  of 
the  consonants,  where  we  are  shown  many  trifling  difference 
between  the  two  languages.  Then  comes  a  consideration  of 
connected  speech,  with  a  useful  section  on  Uaii&n.  But  we 
doubt  whether  students  who  are  not  phonetic  specialists  will  be 
able  to  assimilate  all  these  rules  completely  enough  to  speak 
French  fluently.  It  seems  a  very  long  way  round  to  attain  a 
simple  object.  Surely  it  would  be  better  for  even  the  poor^t 
to  spend  some  time  in  France,  or  to  resign  himself  to  the 
inevitable  and  continue  to  pronounce  French  words  with  an 
honest  British  accent, 

M^iifr^t  Les  FJrM^mJc.  Edited  by  Mrs,  D'Arcy  Collytr, 
34  pp.  (Blackie.)  4/f.— This  edition  of  select  scenes  from 
'^  Les  Facheux  *^  is  welcome*  for  lhe  play  is  a  delightful  bit  of 
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social  satire,  and  helps  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  men  and 
women  who  formed  the  court  of  the  Roi  soleil.  But  for  a  few 
unimportant  slips,  the  annotation  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Lahtmlaye,  Le  Chdteau  de  la  Vie,  Edited  by  E.  B.  le  Fran- 
9ois.  34  pp.  (Blackie).  4//. — A  charming  fairy-tale,  without 
an  obtrusive  moral.  The  notes  are  as  brief  and  as  much  to  the 
point  as  is  usual  in  Blackie's  capital  series  of  Little  French 
Classics.  We  have  noticed  only  a  few  inaccuracies:  e.g.^  the 
note  on  plus  dt  (p.  6, 1.  14),  uh  houchie  (note  on  p.  16,  1.  38). 

A  Book  of  French  Prosody,  By  L.  M.  Brandin  and  W.  G. 
Hartog.  xvi.  +281  pp.  (Blackie.)  3i.  6</. — There  will  soon 
be  no  excuse  for  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  French  prosody, 
which  has  so  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  higher  teaching  of 
French  in  our  schools ;  for  the  number  of  hooks  devoted  to  this 
subject  in  recent  years  is  considerable.  The  last  to  appear  is 
written  by  the  French  Professor  at  University  College,  London, 
and  his  assistant,  which  is  of  course  a  guarantee  that  it  is 
a  careful  and  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  Rather  less  than  half 
the  book  is  given  to  the  study  of  prosody,  the  rest  consisting  of 
a  ver>'  good  selection  of  poems  and  extracts  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  (Aimeri  de  Narbonne)  and  the  fifteenth  (Villon) 
down  to  the  present  day  (H^redia  and  Regnier).  We  have  no 
space  here  to  discuss  a  certain  number  of  details  in  which  we 
disagree  with  the  authors,  such  as  the  misleading  terms  '*  vowel- 
alliteration  "  and  i  feminine  and  the  hideous  "  isostichic," 
nor  to  dwell  on  slight  inaccuracies  in  phonetic  transcription, 
slips  in  the  printing  (^.^.,  rigistre  on  p.  ig^fort  iotfont  on  p.  63, 
Frosnie  twice  for  Frosine  on  p.  1 19),  the  omission  of  Louise 
Labe's  name  in  the  history  of  the  sonnet  (p.  113),  and  affecta- 
tions like  minores  foetae  and  **  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  !  "  On 
the  whole,  the  book  forms  a  very  excellent  introduction  to  a 
difficult  subject. 

Montaigne,  Essays.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Goldberg,  40  pp. 
(Blackie.)  4^. — This  is  a  very  good  selection  indeed,  carefully 
printed  and  well  annotated.  The  verb  oyer  (note  on  p.  20, 
1.  18)  is  new  to  us. 

W.  Hauff,  Die  Geschichte  von  KalifStorch.  Edited  by  Aloys 
Weiss,  iv.  -f  46  pp.  (Hachette.)  6</. — This  slim  volume 
belongs  to  Hachette's  Series  of  Popular  German  Authors,  and 
contains  an  introductory  note,  the  text  of  Hauffs  well-known 
^iry  tale  (with  three  pages  of  **  die  Kara  vane  "  which  might 
well  have  been  omitted),  a  good  German-English  vocabulary 
including  notes,  and  giving  only  those  words  which  in  the  text 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  some  grammatical  questions  of 
doubtful  value,  and  a  set  of  questions  to  be  answered  in  German 
some  of  which  are  queerly  worded  {e.g.^  Betreffs  welchen  Zusam- 
menhangs  spricht  der  Kaltf  von  einem  R'dtsel /*).  We  do  not 
much  like  the  general  plan  of  the  volume,  but  do  not  deny  that 
on  the  whole  it  has  been  carefully  carried  out. 

Immermann^  Die  Wunder  im  Spessart,  Edited  by  Aloys 
Weiss.  52pp.  (Hachette.)  td, — This  queer  story,  which  is 
an  episode  of  the  Oberhof  and  **  satirises  the  idealistic  philo- 
sophy of  Hegel,"  is  little  suited  for  class  use.  Dr.  Weiss  has 
edited  it  with  his  customary  thoroughness,  but  he  is  not  always 
happy  in  his  English  renderings.  Thus,  **  wavelike  commotion  " 
will  hardly  do  for  Wogenschlag^  nor  '*  the  most  compulsory 
connection"  for  dcu  Zwingentsie,  nor  '*  ruins  of  dross"  for 
Schlacken'triimmer^  nor  **  purest  hues  "  for  der  Sittichglanz. 
We  do  not  say  **  to  stare  into  the  space,"  nor  **  such  an  age  is 
something  saH."  The  questions  for  oral  practice  are  also 
indifferently  v  orded  :  e.g..,  Miner  der  V'ogcl  erkldrt^  der  FOrster 
zu  sein  ;  welcher  war  es  'f  and  ilber  wen  stiirzen  Gesichie^  ivie 
der  Alte  sagt  ? 


CUmence  Saunois,  La  Moqueuse,  iv.  +  32  pp.  (Htt 
If. — A  very  amusing  little  comedy  in  one  act.  The  clii 
are  all  female,  and  it  would  lend  itself  mdmifmbly  for 
performance  by  the  pupils  of  a  good  French  das.  Tl 
are  adequate  ;  but  we  do  not  like  *'  I  look  after  the  vi 
for/>  nCoccupe  des  refratchissememis  ;  and  enragte  persif 
not  well  rendered  by  '*  you  who  are  so  mad  on  cfaafL" 

F,  Goebel,  RUbezahL  Edited  by  D.  B.  Hurley,  xi.  + 
(Macmillan.)  2s. — This  recent  addition  to  Siepmanfi*s  I 
tary  German  Series  contains  a  number  of  stories  ab 
mountain  spirit  Rubezahl,  told  in  excellent  Genu 
supplied  with  good  notes.  It  makes  a  capital  readii 
for  the  third  year  of  instruction,  and  can  also  be  recom 
for  private  reading.  The  text  is  well  printed,  and  % 
noticed  few  slips  {Brod  for  Brot  on  p.  71  ;  Bruder  I 
p.  30,  1.  I,  should  obviously  be  Bruderkind,  and  is  not  a 
**  Bruder  undeclined  ").  C^oebers  excessive  ose  of 
might  well  have  been  corrected.  Mr.  Siepmann's  '*i 
some  particles  **  is  well  put  together  and  should  be  usefu 
vocabulary  is  good  ;  there  is  also  an  appendix  for  pur 
retianslation. 

ClMgios. 

Quintiliani  Institutionis  Oratoriae  Liber  X,  Ed 
W.  Peterson,  xvi.  +  130  pp.  (Qarendon  Press.)  3 
Our  recommendation  is  not  needed  for  this  book,  the  ii 
tion  and  notes  of  which  are  just  what  they  should  be.  Di 
son's  large  edition  has  been  long  recognised  as  a  standar 
and  the  value  of  the  abridgment  is  shown  by  its  having  gi 
a  second  edition.  There  are  thus  still  a  remnant  who  1 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  To  them,  and  to  the  school 
classical  studies  still  survive,  we  commend  this  ediiio 
admirable  literary  and  rhetorical  treatise,  in  the  hope 
may  help  them  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  fine  letters. 

Horace  for  English  Rectders,  Being  a  Translaiioi 
Poems  of  Quintus  HorcUius  Flaccus  into  English  Prose. 
E.  C.  Wickham.  vii.  +  363  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.) 
net. — Dr.  Wickham  has  been  cautious  to  take  warning 
sad  fate  of  his  numerous  predecessors  who  have  attei 
Horace  in  English  verse.  Of  course,  the  chief  charm  of 
as  a  poet  lies  in  his  exquisite  finish  and  technical  skill ; 
craftsman  of  the  same  kind  as  Virgil  and  Tennyson,  I 
far  less  intellectual  force  than  theirs.  His  '*  odes  "  put 
prose  are  often  commonplace.  No  one  will  maintain 
English  reader  can  get  the  real  Horace  in  English  prose 
perhaps  a  modern  controversialist  $4iruf  Bub^vKdrrjaty,  or  i 
of  the  facts.  However,  the  translator  has  done  his  bi 
only  by  a  rendering  often  graceful  and  always  readable, 
simple  explanatory  notes.  And  at  his  best  Dr.  Wick 
very  good,  as  will  be  gratefully  conceded  by  the  genera 
young  students  who  have  been  helped  to  appreciate 
by  his  edition  of  the  text.  The  rendering  is  studtoasly 
and  is  well  free  of  purple  patches.  On  the  whole,  if  an 
reader  wanu  to  know  the  substance  of  Horace's  writi 
will  find  it  here.  We  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Wickham 
so  happy  in  the  "Satires"  and  "Epistles."  Here  th< 
lator  needs  not  a  delicate  sense  of  grace,  hot  a  t 
colloquial,  an  Elizabethan  rather  than  a  Victorian  voca 
And  this  Dr.  Wickham  has  not.  However,  the  renderin 
no  means  to  be  treated  contemptuously  ;  it  is  dear  ^ai 
from  ponderosity,  if  sometimes  it  lacks  weight.  .  This  is 
place  for  a  discussion  of  controverted  points;  prohabl 
students  will  find  something  to  disagree  with,  bat  the  in 
has  also  been  editor,  and  his  choice  is  always  ddensble 
book  is  neatly  printed  and  well  got  up. 
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r  tftiu  Ancieni  Greeks,  By  Charles  D.  Shaw.  xii.  + 
(Gmo.)  2J.  dd. — We  are  always  glad  to  hear  the  old 
sries  told  again,  and  to  recall  the  delight  of  childhood 
It  we  heard  them.  It  is  difficult  not  to  make  them 
g,  but  there  are  degrees  of  interest.  Mr.  Shaw  is,  in 
on,  too  atmipt.  The  tales  are  very  short ;  we  always 
re.  It  is  tme  this  is  a  virtue,  looked  at  in  one  way, 
lo  feel  a  little  lack  of  detail  and  connexion.  Thus, 
ophonius,  we  have  a  bare  statement  of  the  '*  Rhamp- 
story,  which  has  nothing  essentially  to  do  with  the 
Much  more  of  interest  might  have  been  said  about 
nd  this  paragraph  omitted  altogether,  or  told  in  the 
g  form  which  it  has  in  Herodotus.  Mr.  Shaw  is  also 
V  correct ;  for  he  says  Apollo  was  the  LAtin  name  of 
[p.  3),  and  he  transfers  the  Vestal  Virgins  to  Greece 
But  we  must  not  be  ungrateful ;  the  book  is  very 
and  will  make  a  good  reader  for  young  children.  It 
rinted,  and  has  several  illustrations.  Half  the  stories 
^logical  and  half  are  historical.  Amongst  other  things, 
;lad  to  see  (for  the  first  time  in  a  children's  book) 
given  a  proper  pithos  to  live  in,  instead  of  the  usual 
An  index  gives  the  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names 
too  anglicised.  There  is  no  need  for  children  to  be 
lat  Cecrops  is  pronounced  "Se'krops,"  Geryon  as 
'*  Cleobulus  **  Kleobu'lus,"  Artemis  "  Ar'temis," 
'ros.*'  The  quantities  need  not  all  be  wrong,  and  it 
easy  for  a  child  to  say  "KSkrops"  as  **  Secrops.*' 
les  already  anglicised  the  case  is,  of  course,  different, 
blot  on  the  book. 

henes  on  ike  Croivn.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Good- 
.  +  296  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  3J.  td, 
>ok  contains  the  substance  of  a  larger  edition,  published 
rs  ago  by  Prof.    Goodwin.     In   fact,    there   is   little 

between  the  two  :  an  essay  or  two  omitted,  and  a  few 
»  added.  The  notes  are  well  suited  to  the  use  of 
ms  in  schools  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  they  are  printed  at  the 
e  page,  which  makes  them  less  useful  for  school  work. 

admirable ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of 
s,  historical  and  other,  which  accompany  the  book, 
act,  a  guide  to  the  orator's  public  life  and  principles, 
t  embodies  research  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
ol  histories,  it  or  it«  big  brother  will  be  indispensable 
dent. 

Edited  Books. 

in  Shakespeare.  By  Prof.  Churton  Collins.  380  pp. 
ie.)  T5.  6d. — In  this  volume  are  collected  nine  essays 
ferent  aspects  of  Shakespeare  and  the  questions  con- 
lim  ;  and,  multitudinous  as  Shakesperean  literature  of 
rank  and  value  has  become,  this  book  is  one  which 
•dern  scholar  ought  to  place  on  his  shelves.  The  essays 
rhaps  unequal  interest,  one  on  the  text  and  prosody  of 
appealing  only  to  critical  scholars,  and  one  on  Shakes- 
lassical  learning  mainly  to  the  same  class.  The  discus- 
IS  indebtedness  to  Holinshed  and  Montaigne  are  well 
>at,  and  the  curious  q  lestions  arising  out  of  Shakespeare's 
onably  accurate  knowledge  of  law  are  worthy  of  atten- 

Prof.  Collins  expounds  it.  To  some  readers  the 
*  of  the  volume  will  seem  to  be  the  essay — and  it  is  a 
one — on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy ;  but  the 
nulating  of  them  all  is  the  third,  which  deals  with  the 
i  between  him  and  Sophocles.  But,  in  saying  that  both 
eareand  Sophocles  understood  the  practical  "  wisdom 
Kloxy,"  would  not  Prof.  Churton  Collins  have  been 
dvised  (we  say  it  with  all  submission)  to  have  written 
mity  ?  "  Jt  is  difficult  to  think  of  Shakespeare  as  really 
c     The  defence  of  **  Titus  Andronicus  "  as  an  early 

0.  65,  Vol.  6.] 


but  authentic  play,  is  worthy  of  great  attention,  challenging 
as  it  docs,  nine-tenths  of  received  critical  opinion  on  this  point. 
Prof.  Churton  Collins  states  his  case  very  ably. 

English  Poetry,  Parts  I.  and  JL  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Wood- 
ward. (Cambridge  University  Press.)  2J.  each.— These  two 
well-printed  little  volumes  are  the  result  of  wide  reading, 
and  they  undoubtedly  carry  on  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Palgrave 
in  a  book  which  has  long  since  been  an  English  classic.  The 
pity  seems  to  be  that,  though  Mr.  Woodward  could  have  given 
us  so  much  more  that  is  suitable  for  '*  preparatory  and  elemen- 
tary schools,"  or  for  "  secondary  and  high  schools,"  he  has  padded 
out  the  little  books  with  **  The  Royal  George,"  "  Boadicea," 
Byron's  "  Waterloo,"  "  Horatius,"  and  "  The  Morte  d'Arthur." 
All  these  are,  of  course,  excellent ;  but  why  not  give  them  a 
little  rest?  With  this  grumble  we  welcome  volumes  which 
contain  a  fable  (but  only  one  fable)  of  Gay,  **  Willow  the  King,*' 
'*The  Butterfly's  Ball,"  "  The  Old  and  the  New  Courtier,"  and 
••Forty  Years  On."  There  is  no  doubt  that  boys  will  be 
delighted  with  that  part  of  these  volumes  which  is  least  immortal. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  give  young  children  too  many  pearls  to  play 
with. 

Shaiespearis  Hamlet,  By  A.  W.  Verity.  Ixxi.  +  339  pp. 
(<;:ambridge  University  Press.)  35.— To  call  this  an  edition  for 
students  is  the  only  appropriate  description  of  a  volume  which 
carries  one  into  the  highest  regions  of  critical  study.  Only 
advanced  scholars  are  likely  to  make  use  of  it,  but  these  will 
find  it  a  mine  of  learning.  Mr.  Verity  does  not  merely  rest 
content,  as  voluminous  annotators  are  often  wont  to  do,  with 
presenting  every  possible  view  of  a  subject  in  a  gracefiilly 
non-committal  sort  of  way.  On  the  contrary,  a  reader  is  in  no 
doubt  about  the  editor's  opinions  anywhere,  while  still  the 
whole  range  of  scholarship  is  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  he  may 
disagee  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  this  edition.  It  may  be  described  as  ideal  in  its  method, 
its  tone,  and  its  learning. 

Macaulays  Essay  on  Bacon,  By  D.  Salmon,  xxvi.  +  252  pp. 
(Longmans.)  2j.  6</.— The  editor  is  much  struck  by  the  fact 
that  Macaulay  was  a  good,  as  well  as  a  great,  man.  Well, 
well  !  perhaps  some  day  the  great  Macaulay  bubble  will  be 
pricked,  even  so  far  as  school  editions  go.  The  introduction 
to  thb  volume  is  not  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  ;  but  the 
notes  are.  They  may  be  unreservedly  recommended  for 
range,  exactness,  and  clearness.  There  are  some  wood-cuts 
sprinkled  about  these  pages  ;  but  they  are  not  impressive. 

Scott's  Kenilworth,  By  W.  K.  Leask.  xv.  +  444  pp. 
(Blackie.)  \s.  6</.— This  is  mostly  Scott.  The  notes  are 
not  over-done  and  they  are  sound  and  accurate. 

Notes  to  Palgrave' s  Golden  Treasury,  By  J.  H.  Fowler  and 
W.  Bell.  250  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2s,  6</.— It  is  a  distinctly 
happy  thought  to  put  together  in  one  bulky  volume  all  the  notes 
that  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Bell  have  made  to  Prof.  Palgrave's 
epoch-making  anthology.  Now  those  who  possess  that  collec 
tion  in  its  original  non-educational  form  can  have  the  advantage 
on  easy  terms  of  possessing  a  singular  body  of  scholarly  and 
critical  erudition  connected  with  the  poems  contained  in  it  in  a 
handy  form.  Concerning  these  notes  in  their  intrinsic  worth 
we  have  already  written  ;  but  we  heartily  commend  this  col- 
lected edition  of  them.    , 

Eng  Ish  Poems.  Books  I.  and  II.  By  J.  G.  Jennings.  78  pp. 
and  112  pp.  (Macmillan.)  \s,  and  \s,  6</.— The  selections  are 
made  with  care  and  annotated  with  simplicity.  Where  no 
other  collection  is  already  in  use,  this  will  make  a  good  be- 
ginning for  young  people.  Many  things  comparatively  little 
known  hi^ve  b^n  included  i^  both  yolamcs. 
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TgMtij^s&fi*s  Dream  a/  Pair  H'amtm^  d*f.  By  F.  J.  Rowe 
■ud  W.  T,  Webb,  xlix-  +  152  pp.  (MjicmillAii.)  zs,  W,— 
Seven  ol  TenoysoD's  poems  are  inctuded  In  tttis  collection,  uid 
Ihey  Rfe  «JI  among  hh  best  know  a  productiont.  Tbe  inito- 
dtietion  U  a  very  cai^fiil  piece  of  work  indeed,  and  the  anilysb 
of  the  poetf  »  man,  as  poet^  and  a^  artist,  is  singularly  corupre- 
her^stre  and  peDelratiag.  In  these  respects  it  is  one  of  the 
best  summaries  for  ^atmliona]  purposes  which  we  havr  seen, 
and  tbe  criticisrn  of  Tennysonian  verse  is  ^ually  good.  The 
section  which  deals  broadly  with  tbe  **  Idylls  of  the  King  "  in 
order  to  illnstimte  the  Coming  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur  is 
sdiolarly  and  clear,  and  very  full.  The  notes  discover  to  the 
reader  an  immense  amoont  of  UDfamiliar  ground.  The  notes 
to  the  other  poems,  "  Ulysses,"  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
"  Funeral  Ode,*'  "  Bcillade  of  the  Revenge,"  and  '*  The  Lotos 
Eaters,"  aie  equally  good- 

Siykim  Compo$iti9H.  By  W,  J.  Addis,  M.A.  iit,  +  foSpp, 
JAllman.)  aj.— We  have  read  this  book  with  considerable 
pleasure,  and  can  recommend  it  to  students  of  literature  and  of 
composition  who  are  reading  for  London  Matrfculaiion  and 
other  eitmmi nations  of  a  similar  standards 

OM  Ttsiamemi  ffisimy  f&r  Schools.  By  W-  F,  Burnside, 
333  PP*  (Methuen,)  2i.  e^f.— We  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  recommending  this  volume  as  the  best  of  its  kind  now  in  U5e. 
It  is  written  '' for  schools,"  hence  some  limitation  of  its  nature 
IS  assured i  and  it  wU)  not  attempt  rivalry  with  a  work  like  Mr. 
Ottley'*  "History  of  the  Hebrews.'*  But  within  its  limita- 
tion it  is  singularly  good,  and  ought  to  achieve  iu  professed 
object,  which  is  to  popularise  the  study  of  Old  Testament 
history  in  intermediate  forms.  The  narrative  is  well  arranged 
as  to  heads  and  di  visions j  and  the  earlier  part  can  be  foUowed 
with  case»  Throughout  the  volume  the  point  of  view  is 
modem,  but  sufficiently  cautious  also. 

Spimef^s  Faifj  Quum,  Book  L  By  Prof,  W.  H.  Hudson. 
azxii,  +  379  pp.  (Dent,)  2J. — The  distinguishing  features  of 
this  edition  are  the  brevity  of  the  introduction  and  the  marvel- 
lous compression  of  the  notes^  V^et  both  are  full  and  clear 
enough  for  aU  reasonable  purposes.  The  introduction,  in  parti- 
eular,  is  wonderful  in  its  way,  for  it  suggests  everything  without 
saying  much.  Needless  to  remark,  also,  the  general  "  get-ap  " 
of  thii  volume  has  artistic  finish.  We  rather  miss  the  customary 
and  delicate  illustrations. 

A  History  of  Modern  Etfgiattd.  By  Herbert  Paul*  Volumes 
I.  and  IL  450  +  446  pp^  (Macmillan.)  Zs.  6d.  net,  each,-- 
By  almost  universal  assent,  our  historical  studies^  at  least  for  pur- 
poses of  examination,  used  to  end  with  1S33.  With  the  passing 
of  the  Heform  Acts  of  that  year,  it  was  const iered  that  contem- 
porary history  began »  or  that  part  of  history  which  for  various 
reasons,  want  of  necessary  knowledge,  difficulty  of  perspective, 
&c,,  was  considered  undesirable  for  purposes  of  education*  But 
of  late  years  this  has  generally  come  to  be  regarded  as  unsatis- 
bctory.  It  left  much  untouched  which  was  worth  knowing — 
the  development  of  democracy  at  home,  tbe  growth  of  our 
Empire  beyond  the  seas.  And  of  late  years^  our  school  books 
have  been  constantly  brought  up  to  date  with  more  or  less 
success.  Specially  h»s  the  passing  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  of  Mr,  Gladstone  helped  to  throw  I  he  events 
which  some  of  us  have  personally  watched  into  the  region  of 
hiitoTy,  Hbtories  **  of  our  own  lime,"  the**  Greville Memoirs/' 
Mr.  Morley's  ''Life  of  Gladstone,"  have  supplied  much  mate- 
lialj  and  we  therefore  welcome  any  serious  contribution  to  the 
liOMibility  of  telling  the  story  of  the  last  century.  Such  a  work 
is  Mr.  Paurs  "  History  of  Modern  England,"  which  is  to  be 
com{]leCed  in  five  volumes,  and  of  which  the  first  two  are  now 


to  hand*  He  begins  with  the  year  1846,  and  tl 
volumes  cover  the  next  twenty  years.  He  deliberate 
the  chronotogicat  order  as  far  as  possible  with  all  its  ac 
and  disadvantages,  much  of  the  latter  being  removed 
iodeit  to  each  volume.  There  are  supplementary  di 
literature*  sdcnce,  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  We  p 
fuller  judgment  till  the  other  volumes  have  appeared. 
while  we  commend  the  work  for  the  school  library  as  a 
work  for  the  period  oov^cd, 

Hhi&jy  MM  Bwirapky.  Vol.  L,  Alfred  to  Edward  1 
A.  Lees,  xiv,  +  234  pp.  (Black.)  2j.  d^il— We  1 
viouslv  noticed  in  The  School  World  the  second,  t 
fourth  volumes  of  this  series.  This  volume  now  cora 
and  the  series  affords  a  continuous  history  of  England 
beginning  to  the  **  Revolution  *'  of  f 6S8.  It  is  an 
book,  written  from  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  mate 
tbe  stori^  are  fully  and  interestingly  told.  But  we  c 
the  faibre  to  make  biographies  tell  the  whole  stor) 
is  much  in  this  volume  beyond  the  lives  of  its  herot 
chapter  on  Alfred,  for  example,  begins  with  a  paragra 
stone  and  bronze  ages.  Twenty  pages  of  small  ty| 
summary  of  English  hbtorv,  871-1307.  There  ai 
illustratioQs,  liesides  an  index  and  a  list  of  chief  aatho 

A  First  ffisiofy  */  England.  Part  F.,  1603- 1  ( 
C,  Link  later  Thompson.  (Horace  Marshall.)  \s.  i 
Thompson's  name  is  already  so  well  known  as  that  o 
and  enthusiastic  exponent  of  the  newer  principles  of  • 
as  applied  to  history  and  literature  that  every  text -bo 
she  writes  commands  attention.  The  present  little  v 
far  as  subject-matter  is  concerned,  seems  well  suited  1 
*'  first  "  book  of  English  history  for  scholars  who  have 
say,  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  have  received  good  ora 
t ion  up  to  that  date.  But  it  would  not  be  very  suitable  fo 
either  younger  or  older,  Kor  those  younger  too  many 
hard  words  are  used  and  tbe  scale  of  the  work  is  1 
For  those  older  it  does  not  go  deeply  enough  into  tl 
meanings  of  things.  A  speciiil  and  most  valuable  £eat 
book  is  the  excellent  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  t 
with  which  it  is  illustrated. 

MedietvatanJ  Modtrn  ffistory.  Part  H.  The  Mo< 
By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  vii.  +  650  pp.  (Ginn.)  61.- 
part  of  Mr.  Myers'  book  wa.s  noticed  by  us  in  The 
World  in  1902.  We  now  heartily  welcome  the  sec 
It  treats  of  European  history  from  the  end  of  the  fiftc 
tury  to  the  present  day.  These  four  centuries  are  dii 
two  periods,  that  of  *'  The  Reformation  **  and  that 
Political  Revolution,'*  the  approximate  date  of  s 
being  164S.  In  each  period,  ihe  history  of  each  count 
in  separate  chapters,  except,  of  course,  for  tbe  perioi 
French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon.  The  consequec 
the  international  history  is  the  least  satisfactory  par 
MyeTS*s  story.  The  reader  does  not  get  a  clear  idea  ol 
%-aged  and  the  treaties  that  ended  them,  and  the  perioc 
tbe  Peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
Austrian  Succession  **  is  entirely  omitted,  In  the  cfa 
English  history  tbe  book  is  not  quite  up  to  date  in  its 
of  the  constitutional  de^^elapment.  The  old  Whig  ' 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament  was  attained  in  1688, 
therefore  George  IH.'s  action  was  unconstitutional,  b  i 
taiued,  as  against  the  newer  view  that  1832,  rather  tl 
was  (k£  year  of  revolution.  These  defects,  for  so  ^ 
them,  are  probably  due  to  the  American  point  of  vie' 
as  the  evident  prejudice  against  '*  absolute  roonardiies 
will  dwell  no  further  on  the^e  slight  blemishes  or  00 
few)  single  points  in  which  the  work  is  .not  correct 
would  we  turn  to  prai^  the  clearness  with  which  tl 
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like  breadth  of  view  which  it  exhibits,  the  carefulness  and 
■  of  the  infonnation  gi^en,  specially  in  the  notes  ;  the 
oi  pffcjudice  in  its  treatment  of  religious  questions* 
best  part  of  a  good  book  is  its  last  chapter  on  European 
■M  ia  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the,  too  brief,  pages 
^iftidi  the  author  states  his  "conclusions."  Let  the  reader 
fifc  tfaeK  forty  pages  with  much  attention  and  then  turn  to 
hwip  which  illustrates  them  to  realise  the  present  condition 
Ae  world.  Though  we  knew  the  facts  before,  yet  it  was 
attooisbment  that  we  learnt  at  a  glance  how  little  of  the 
globe  is  now  non-European.  Such  a  treatment  of  the 
belpa  one  to  understand  the  keenness  with  which  the 
of  Europe  are  exploiting  China,  Persia,  and  the 
EiDi»re.  There  are  altogether  sixteen  maps,  an  index, 
each  chapter  a  bibliography,  which,  perhaps  necessarily, 
to  books  available  only  in  English. 

tSUfy  of  tht  East  Country,     By  E.  S.  Symes.     255  pp. 

I.)     I  J.  6dr.— -Readers  of  The  School  World  already 

Mr.  Symes*s  "  Story  of  the  North  Country,"  and  they 

1  this  book  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  the  other.     It  is 

^flastrated,  and  contains  the  history  and  traditions  con- 

I  with  the  eastern  counties.     The  maps  are  not  up  to  date 

( Blatter  of  railways,  and  we  think  the  author's  theory  of 

rfolk  Broads  is  mistaken.    They  are  not  generally  '*  broad 

I  of  rivers,"  but  lie  curiously  alongside  the  streams,  being 

1  with  these  by  a  nanow  outlet.     Bunyan  did  not  write 

n's  Progress*'  during  his  twelve  years*  imprisonment. 

are    trifling  blemishes  in  an   otherwise  useful  and 

:book. 

First    Book    of  Stories  from     History,     iv.  +  120    pp. 

)     lOtL     A    Second   Book    of  Stories  from    History, 

ia8   pp.     (Blackie.)     \s,     British  History    in    Periods. 

|iIV.     iv.  +  3i6  pp.    (Blackie.)     is.  ^,     Book  V.     iv.  -f 

(Blackie.)     i^.  dd, — These  seem  to  be  four  parts  of  a 

ftf  historical  readers.    They  are  illustrated  with  coloured 

pictures.     The  first  two  are  quite  elementary,  and 

lists  of  words  for  spelling.     The  other  two  are  more 

[,"  and  contain  summaries  of  the  lessons  and  explana- 

The  history  in  these  two  is  correct  except  for  some 

in  the   granting  of  Magna  Carta,  and  all  four  are 

printed.     They  are  useful  for  junior  forms. 


\iifi$is  of  Modem  Europe,  By  E.  Reich,  vii.  -{-262  pp. 
net. — ^This  book  consists  of  twelve  lectures  de- 
f  Dr.  Reich  last  year  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
I  commentary  on  European  history  from  1763  till  1871. 
htravelled  Hungarian  author  is  known  as  the  upholder 
\  paradoxes  in  history,  and  his  latest  work  maintains 
in  this  respect.  He  holds,  for  example,  that  the 
I  oolooies  did  not  win  their  own  independence,  but  that 
this  to  the  help  of  the  Bourbon  powers.  This  hos- 
Fiance  and  Spain  he  attributes  to  the  policy  of 
wbo  is  therefore  finally  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
Napoleon  is  apparently  his  hero.  It  would  have 
tvdl  for  Europe  if  it  had  submitted  to  him,  and  Spain 
foolish  in  opposing  him  in  1808  and  following 
England  did  nt^  save  Europe,  nor  indeed  could  Europe 
!  saved  herself  from  him,  if  he  had  not  become  his  own 
r  10  181 1  onwards,  and  if  France  had  not,  most  ungrate* 
abandoned  him  in  18 14.  Next  to  Napoleon,  in  Dr. 
rs  opinion^  comes  Bismarck,  who  united  Germany,  and 
\  ICettemich,  who  succeeded  for  so  long  in  taking  advan- 
jl  of  the  IbUjr  of  the  peoples  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  Italy 
ild  have  worked  out  her  own  unity  instead  of  accepting 
■ch  and  Pmisian  help,  and  Austria  committed  her  great 
^in  DOC  joiniiig  with  France  in  1870-71.    In  general,  the 


book  is  a  glorification  of  the  militarism  on  which  Europe  is 
now  based.  They  that  do  not  take  the  sword,  according  to 
Dr.  Reich,  shall  perish.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  to  those 
who  know  the  period  fairly  well,  this  book,  with  its  new  views 
of  things,  some  probably  true,  others  which  one  cannot  accept, 
will  prove  of  great  interest,  and  will  stir  thought. 


Geography. 

Johnston's  Simplex  Wall  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire,  Six 
sheets.  (Johnston.) — The  sheets  commence  appropriately  with 
two  maps  contrasting  the  British  Empire  of  1837  with  that  of 
to-day.  These  are  followed  by  maps  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  S.  Africa  and  India.  All 
are  clear,  none  are  too  crowded  with  names  ;  they  may,  in  con- 
sequence, be  recommended  to  teachers,  especially  as  they  are 
up-to-date  and  printed  in  clean  bright  colours.  Important 
towns  are  very  prominent ;  coast  lines  are  picked  out  in  blue 
and  very  bold  outline.  Names  are  small  and  visible  only  to  the 
teacher.  Rivers  are  much  exaggerated — a  necessity,  we  think, 
for  the  younger  classes — and,  in  consequence,  occasionally  a 
little  out  of  drawing  ;  witness  the  2^mbesi's  southern  bend  on 
Map  I.  The  insertion  of  certain  railways  strikes  us  as  somewhat 
arbitrary  ;  why,  for  instance,  is  the  Trans-Siberian  connection 
not  shown  to  Port  Arthur  as  well  as  to  Vladivostok?  Why 
does  the  Trans-Caspian  stop  at  Bokhara?  And  why  is  the 
Trans-Andine  shown  as  a  completed  undertaking  ?  The  greatest 
defect,  however,  we  should  note  is  the  insertion  of  the  useless, 
and,  in  many  cases,  actually  deceptive  labels  assigning  certain 
products  to  certain  localities.  Unless  the  teacher — and  taught 
—are  wide  awake,  they  will  run  the  risk  of  putting  asbestos 
down  as  mined  round  Quebec  City,  and  potatoes  as  grown  only 
near  Regina  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  sugar  and  rum  as.  products 
of  the  hifiterland  of  British  Guiana,  wheat-growing  as  the  sole 
and  single  industry  of  all  South  Australia  except  the  northern 
territory,  and  coal  mining  as  the  raison  (Titre  of  Natal.  For  the 
rest,  the  maps  are  tipped,  as  to  their  lower  edges,  with  metal, 
and  are  provided  on  the  top  with  two  strong  clamps,  wherewith 
to  attach  the  series  to  a  blackboard  or  sUnd.  They  are  thus  a 
thoroughly  serviceable  and  workable  set,  and — always  excepting 
the  **  industrial  label " — should  be  most  useful  to  any  teacher 
who  believes  in  oral  work. 

The  Royal  Wall  Atlas,  No.  vii.  Africa.  (Nelson.)— This 
Atlas  also  contains  six  maps,  viz.,  Africa  Physical  and  Po- 
litical, the  Centre  and  South,  the  North- East,  the  North- 
west, and  Industrial  South  Africa.  The  three  middle  maps  we 
like :  they  are  clear,  and  taking  to  the  eye.  The  others  appear 
*'  muddy,'*  whether  regarded  close  at  hand  or  from  a  distance  ; 
they  are  coloured  in  one  tint  with  various  gradations,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  river  systems  show  up  hardly  at  all. 
Nor  do  the  exceedingly  strong  lines  of  oceanic  communications 
tend  to  simplify  matters.  To  our  thinking,  there  is  a  general  air 
of  confusion  in  these  three  maps,  which  goes  far  to  spoil  the 
whole  set.  The  *'  industrial "  map  is  peppered  over  with  pro- 
ducts, an  unsatisfactory  system,  and,  in  many  cases,  actually 
misleading.  Why,  by  the  way,  in  the  plethora  of  products 
marked  over  South  Africa  is  there  no  indication  of  Wankie's  coal, 
and  the  copper  deposits  just  north  of  the  Zambesi  ?  Are  they 
not  to  prove  the  mainstay  of  the  Bulawayo- Victoria  Fall  section 
of  the  so-called  Cape  to  Cairo  trade  route?  It  is  surely 
time,  too,  that  some  of  the  important  railway  enterprises  in 
West  Africa  should  be  creeping  into  up-to-date  maps  and 
atlases.  But,  perhaps,  we  are  hypercritical.  As  to  the 
utility  of  ''Wall  Atlas  No.  vii.,"  we  must  leave  teachers, to 
decide  amongst  themselves  whether  the  undoubted  merits  of 
maps  3,  4,  and  5,  outweigh  the  defects  of  numbers  I,  2,  and  6. 
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Asia,  By  L.  W.  Lyde.  ii?*  +  1S8  pp,  (Black, >  u.  4*/,— 
Th^  laleti  addition  lo  Prtjf.  Lyde'£  serie*  ^  aiuitratcd  geo- 
graphy readers  1$,  like  its  predecc^ors,  attractively  produced, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  inforoiatioa*  It  is  provided 
With  a.  summary  of  pQiatje  to  be  noted  specialty.  To  those 
toMihers  who  thmk  that  geography  can  be  taught  latisfacionly 
by  means  of  a  rearfrngbpok  it  may  be  coo  ideally  recom- 
mended. 

The  W^id  and  iis  p£spk.  With  special  reference  to  the 
British  Empire-  416  pp.  (Nelson.)  2x,  —Messrs.  Nelson  aod 
Sous  have  here  produced  a  geographical  reader  which  b  a 
marvel  of  cheapness.  It  contains  thirty- two  coloured  plate*  and 
an  equal  number  of  monochrome  illustrations.  Though  rather 
difficult  in  parts,  it  i»,  on  the  wholc^  iuterestijig,  and  should 
prove  sultsiblc  for  the  lower  part  of  secondary  schools, 

Gi&^r^/^hy  &/  GtrtU  Briimn  and  Irdmnd.     By  A,  G.  Haynes. 

66  pp.  With  siac  maps.  (Relfe.J  8*/.— The  chief  facts  are 
tabulated  tn  a  manner  convenient  for  committing  to  memory 
easily.  The  booklet  is  intended  specially  for  candidAtes  pre- 
paring for  examioationsw 

Bcitmie  and  Techiioiogiy* 

Se€pnd  Siag^  BQt&nj,  By  J,  M.  Lowson.  viii.  -)-  451  pp. 
(Give.)  3f.  6t/. ^Students  of  botany^  preparing  for  the  second 
stage  examination  of  the  Board  of  Education,  have  hitherto 
been  handicapped  by  the  difhcnlty  of  Endings  in  a  single  volume 
of  moderate  size,  a  leally  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subjects  of 
Iheir  syllabus.  Mr.  Low  son's  book  supplies  the  want-  It  is 
divided  into  four  pans,  which  deal  respectively  with  general 
principles,  the  angiosperm,  vascular  cryptogams  and  dowering 
plants,  and  the  lower  cryptogams  The  book  is  good  through' 
ontf  but  will  be  found  espcciatly  valuable  for  the  descriptions  of 
the  prescribed  natural  orders,  and  for  its  clear  discussion  of  the 
relationships  between  vascular  cryptogams  and  phauerogams — 
Ihe  parts  of  the  syi tabus  which  the  ordinary  student  tinds  most 
diffitult.    The  illustrations,  312  in  number,  are  excellent. 

Zaeh^.  By  Buel  P.  Col  ton.  Pari  /.,  Dtscriptive^  x.  + 
375  PP'i  4 J'  ^'  i  ^^'"^  ^^'»  Practkah  xvii.  +  204pp.  21.  (Heath.) 
—The  method  here  adopted  of  introducing  young  students  to 
the  study  of  animals  is  admirable.  Part  II.  gives  directions  for 
field  work  and  for  the  laboratory  study  of  live  animals,  as  well 
as  for  general  dissections ;  while  Fart  I.  contains  a  connected 
description  of  the  principal  groups  of  animals,  based  upon  the 
results  of  the  observations  suggested  in  Part  II.  The  treatment 
is  strictly  elementary,  however,  and  does  not  carry  the  student 
into  much  morpbo logical  detail.  Fart  I.  is  abundantly  provided 
with  illustration^^  many  of  which  arc  excellent  reproductions  of 
photographs.  We  are  not  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  author's 
attempt  to  Anglicise  (or  should  it  be,  to  Americanise  ?)  technical 
terms-  "  Ganglions ''  is,  perhaps,  permissible  with  vciy  young 
students,  but  we  protest  emphutically  against  the  introduction  of 
"  pleurum  "  and  "epimerum*" 

FUw^rs  iff  ihe  Prifftg.  By  F.  H.  Sboosmith.  45  pp. 
(Charles  and  Dible,)  2d,  net— It  is  diMcult  to  understand  for 
whom  this  pamphlet  is  intended.  Children  will  not  understand 
it,  and  it  is  scarcely  suitable  for  adult  readers. 

Seuf^r  Cfiutiiry  J^eaders,  ///.  By  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan, 
viii  +  293  pp.  With  143  Illustrations.  (Macmillan.)  zs. — 
The  intelligent  counlry-boy  or  girl  who  studies  this  book  before 
leaving  itchool  should  be  of  immediate  use  on  a  fii^rm  or  in  a 
kitchen  garden.  The  abundant  practical  information,  evidently 
written  by  one  who  knows  his  subject  from  personal  experience, 
is  pKsented  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  best  pupils  of  a  rural 
school.  The  illustrations  are  uniformly  excelient.  The  book 
deserves  and  willf  we  think,  secure  a  wide  popularity. 


Hathematlci, 


,1 


An  ElsfiUniary  Triatise  on  C&nh  Si£ti&ns  and  Alg^rv^ 
Geometry,  By  G,  Hale  Puckle.  vii.  +  379  pp.  (Macmillaal 
7^.  6^.— In  attractiveness  and  stimulus  there  is  probably  afM 
treatise  on  conic  sections  that  rivals  Salmon's  ;  good  as  tid 
later  school  text  books  are  for  special  purposes^  they  do  a9t]| 
possess  the  charm  or  the  insight  so  characterisiic  of  Salmoa'ii 
work .  \%  an  introduct  ion  that  fol  lows  the  main  lines  of  Sal  mon'i 
book*  Mr.  Puckle's  elementary  treatise  has  won  for  itself  a  weH, 
deserved  reputation.  In  this  issue  several  changes  of  a  mil 
kind  have  been  made,  chiefly  in  the  reduction  of  the  gcn« 
equation  and  in  the  methods  of  Ending  the  foci,  eccenlridl 
and  axes.  The  form  given  to  the  equation  of  a  directrix 
§  294  is  worth  uoling  as  being  probably  new.  It  is  with 
diffidence  that  we  raise  the  question  wbcthefi  in  view  of 
introduction  of  elementary  graphs  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pu] 
instruction,  there  should  not  be  some  change  in  the  formal 
books  of  analytical  geometry.  The  fundamental  notion  of 
connection  between  an  equation  and  a  curve  having  been 
viously  grasped,  it  should  surely  be  possible  to  diminiih 
amount  of  text  and  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  the  geometry  alj 
subject.  After  all,  it  is  geometry  and  not  algebra  that  ia 
subject  of  study  ;  algebra  is  here  a  m^ins  to  an  end.  One 
the  feeling  that  the  student  is  expected  to  get  up  bb  knowl 
of  the  properties  of  conies  from  books  on  geometrical 
it  is  very  instructive  to  compare,  for  example,  the  number  of 
grams  in  a  wotk  on  analyiical  and  in  one  on  geometrical  ci 
For  elementary  work  we  see  no  good  reason  for  the  sej 
of  the  two  methods,  and  we  think  that  a  book  that  will  comi 
ihe  two,  employing  the  usual  geometrical  methods  when 
are  simpler  than  the  algebraical,  hut  frankly  recognising 
geometrical  contents  of  the  algebraic  symbolism,  is  srill  a 
demtum. 

Strength  and  EiasHdiy  0/  SfrudHral  Members,  By  ILJ 
Woods,  xi.  +  310  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)— In  works  oajf 
subject  which  forms  the  title  of  this  volume  there  is  usii 
marked  absence  of  those  numerical  examples  which  are  fouo 
useful  in  giving  definiteness  10  Ihe  conceptiops  of  eleme! 
mechanics.  It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  these  e^tamptes 
too  often  of  the  purely  academic  type,  but  at  the  same  iiq 
experience  has  proved  that  the  notions  of  the  average  stu^te^ 
remain  vague  and  haiy  until  definitcness  is  given  10  theail| 
means  of  numerical  examples.  These  remarks  apply  with  sp«G|| 
force  to  the  very  difficult  subject  of  elasticity  i  in  view  dim 
great  practical  Importance  of  that  theory,  it  is  essential  tbiid| 
formulaE^  should  be  illustrated  by  applications  to  particular  cMB 
and  that  the  assumptions,  frequently  hard  for  the  b^noe  W 
understand,  should  be  t^ted  by  comparison  with  the  rcsultl^ 
cjtperinient.  The  book  under  notice  should  prove  a  real  hool 
to  students  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  large  numh«  d 
numerical  exercises  it  contains.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  idj 
interestiog  stjlc  that  will  appeal  to  every  student  who  hi 
a  moderate  acquaintance  with  mathematics;  the  proofs  of  llj 
standard  theorems  do  not  differ  in  the  main  from  those  to  III 
found  in  every  good  text- book,  but  they  are  well  illustrated | 
good  diagrams  and  numerical  examples.  Conriderable  w/A 
made  of  graphic  methods  through  the  book,  and  the  chapter! 
Graphic  Statics,  though  short,  is  very  clear.  In  all  re^M 
this  wotk  seems  thoroughly  adapted  for  a  beginner^s  conisi 
very  difficult  subject.  n 

Elementmy  Geamtiry.  By  Frank  R.  Barrell,  Seedoa  fi| 
ii.  +  285-360  pp.  (Longmanst)  ir.  6*/. — This  I^art  ccm^j 
the  substance  of  Euclid's  eleventh  Book,  including  nmdi  4| 
ib  omitted  in  recent  editions  of  Euclid,  but  treats  aJso  of  i 
sphere,  right  cone  and  cylinder.  Solid  geometTy  has  beoi^ll 
long   neglected  in  schools,  but  we  may  hope  that  the  reci 
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Uagn  win  help  to  repair  that  neglect.  In  any  case,  with  a 
^kk  like  this  to  their  hands,  teachers  have  no  excuse  for  giving 
"I  geoaietry  the  go-bye.  In  an  exceedingly  simple  yet,  on 
very  thorough  manner,  the  leading  propositions  are 
edeteloped  ;  special  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  excellent 
■i,  which  reicove  to  a  very  marked  extent  the  difficulties 
\  by  befponera  in  first  approaching  the  subject.  Chapter 
t,  GO  the  sur&ce  and  volume  of  solids,  is  compact  yet  full 
for  a  fint  course,  and  is  admirably  clear  in  its  presenta- 
■;  the  nme  nay  be  said  of  Chapter  xxi.,  which  treats  of  the 
,  though  the  exceedingly  instructive  note  on  p.  344  might 
been  clinched  by  an  accurate  definition  of  a  limit  which 
have  enabled  the  beginner  tu  fill  up  similar  gaps  else- 
to  that  to  which  the  note  directs  attention.  A  few  more 
woald  add  to  the  value  of  a  book  which  is  otherwise 
rgood. 

.  O^ttttHf  Reiums  into  Summaries,     By  J.  Logan.    96  pp. 
U)    I/,  net. — Students  preparing  for  Civil   Service  and 
aminations  in  which  the  subject  of  digesting  returns 
important  element  will  find  here  a  good  and  varied 
of  exercises.     The  hints  to  candidates  are  sensible 
^tf  properly  attended  to,  should  go  far  to  insure  success. 

Tmiariai  Siatia.  (3rd  Edition).  By  W.  Briggs  and 
H.  Bryan.  viiL  +  366  pp.  y,  6d.  The  Tutorial 
(2nd  Edition).  Same  authors,  viii.  +  416  pp. 
i.)  3x.  6d, — In  the  present  edition  these  two  books  have 
additions  at  various  places,  but  the  general  character 
Though  many  of  the  examples  are  of  the  purely 
type,  they  will  be  suitable  for  many  of  the  current 
Ds;  great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  text  to 
the  diflicnlUes  that  confront  beginners,  and  any  student 
)  masters  the  books  should  be  ready  to  face  the  examiner 
ooofidenoe.  We  think,  however,  that  the  teaching  of 
DIGS  stands  as  much  in  need  of  overhauling  as  that  of 
dry,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  reform  inaugurated 
I  a  reasonable  time. 

\h9iifs  Pifckgt  Calculaior.    (Sole  agents  :  John  J.  Griffin  and 

,)    31.  net. — The  Calculator  consists  of  two  parts,  the 

part  called  "  The  Card,"  and  the  upper  part,  which  is 

it,  called  ••  The  Film."    The  principle  on  which  it  is 

cd  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  slide  rule,  the 

of  logp.rithmic  distances  being  printed  on  both  the  card 

the  film  in  ten  equal  lines.     It  is  claimed  that  this  Calcu- 

tboogh  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  (card  and 

■essnre  each  about  six  inches  by  four),  will  give  results 

the  same  accuracy  as  an  ordinary  slide-rule  nearly  four  feet 

Whether  this  claim  be  borne  out  in  practice  or  not,  we 

'  that,  after  trial,  we  have  found  a  surprising  accuracy  in 

oolts.     Those  who  are  interested  in  devices  of  the  slide- 

tjpe   may  find  it  worth  while  to  test  the  Calculator.     (A 

convenient  method  of  stowing  away  the  pointer  might 

be  devised.) 


lIlMeUaneoiii. 

A  Umitm  S£k9oL  By  Paul  H.  Hanus.  x.  -f  306  pp.  (New 
Totfc:  The  MacmilUn  Ca)  55.  net.— Prof.  Hanus  here  col- 
I  articles  00  educational  topics  he  has  contributed  in  recent 
to  various  American  magazines.  The  reader  has  not  to 
uooced  Car  to  learn  that  Prof.  Hanus  is  no  great  believer  in  that 
r  edocation  which  is  mainly  classical.  To  quote  one  of 
'  statements :  "The  first  step  towards  realising  our 
I  of  general  culture  through  secondary  educa- 
e,  to  admit  frankly  that  general  culture  means 
to-day  than  classical  scholarship;  that  it  may, 
,  ascan  sooiething  entirely  different.    The  next  step  is,  I 


think,  to  admit  as  frankly  that  classical  scholarship,  f./.,  literary 
appreciation  of  the  classics,  is  not  attainable  anyway  in  the 
secondary  school."  Prof.  Hanus  thinks,  too,  that  a  secondary 
school  course  of  four  years'  duration  is  inadequate,  and  demands 
six  years  for  its  satisfactory  completion.  Incidentally  the  reader 
picks  up  interesting  confessions  about  American  schools  which 
will  go  far  to  dispel  a  common  belief  in  this  country  that  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  nearly  perfect.  Thus,  *'so  far  as  I 
know,  we  have  nowhere  in  the  United  States  a  thorough  going 
medical  inspection  of  schools,  with  appropriate  authority  to 
correct  abuses  wherever  found."  Or  again,  *'  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  unsanitary  school  buildings,  with  respect  to 
light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  abound.  Suitable  physical  training, 
seriously  pursued  under  wise  direction  in  our  schools,  is  still 
.  .  .  almost  universally  conspicuous  by  its  absence.''  Then 
much  help  is  given  in  the  book  towards  understanding  the 
American  "elective'*  system  of  studies.  In  fact,  the  volume 
may  be  commended  to  teachers  as  interesting,  suggestive,  and 
stimulating.  It  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  many  familiar 
problems  in  quite  a  new  light. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Great  Britain. 
By  James  C.  Greenough.  xxxii.  +  265  pp.  (New  York  : 
Appleton).  1.20  dollars. — Dr.  Greenhough  provides  a  concise, 
readable  account  of  the  development  of  English  elementary 
education  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1902.  The 
main  part  of  the  book  was  written  before  this  Act  was  passed, 
so  that  Dr.  Greenough  has  contented  himself  with  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  it  and  has  printed  the  full  text  of  the  measure. 
The  London  Education  Act  is  nof,  of  course,  mentioned.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  of  a  new  edition  will  be  given 
to  the  author  to  show  what  it  is  hoped  the  new  Act  will  accom- 
plish for  elementary  education  in  this  country.  The  book 
should  be  especially  useful  to  American  students  of  education. 

The  Secret  of  Herbart.  By  F.  H.  Hayward.  xvi.  -f  96  pp. 
(Sonnenschein.)  2J. — As  has  been  stated  in  these  columns 
before,  in  his  '*  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,"  Prof.  James 
remarks,  *'  The  conscientious  young  teacher  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  word  '  apperception  '  contains  a  recondite  and  porten- 
tous secret,  by  losing  the  true  inwardness  of  which  her  whole 
career  may  be  shattered,"  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
forbidding  term  means  nothing  more  than  the  act  of  taking  a 
thing  into  the  mind.  Dr.  Hayward  thinks  differently.  For 
him  the  word  does  contain  a  secret,  and  he  maintains  that, 
though  not  recondite,  the  secret  is  immensely  portentous.  His 
latest  book  is  intended  to  show  that  the  apperception  doctrine 
**  has  well-nigh  incalculable  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  impli- 
cations." Dr.  Hayward  is  in  real  earnest,  and  speaks  with  a 
plainness  often  embarrassing.  His  main  contention  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  most  thoughtful  persons,  but,  like  other 
enthusiasts.  Dr.  Hayward  is  often  guilty  of  excesses.  To 
express  shortly  the  impression  the  book  leaves  behind,  it  may 
be  said  there  is  too  little  suaviter  in  modo^  a  great  deal  too 
much  fortiter  in  re. 

Practical  Morals.  A  Treatise  on  Universal  Edtuaiion,  By 
Dr.  John  K.  Ingram,  xii.  +  167  pp.  (Black.)  31. 6</.  net — 
Comte  had  intended  to  write  a  treatise  on  universal  education, 
*'  and  in  1857,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  this 
treatise,  and  communicated  it  to  his  principal  disciples,  who 
preserved  it  with  religious  care" — to  quote  Dr.  Ingram's  preface. 
The  present  volume,  based  upon  Comte's  plan,  attempts  to  make 
clear,  from  the  Positivist's  point  of  view,  the  object  and  content 
of  education.  The  author's  position  may  be  indicated  in  his  own 
words  :  *'  As  the  exposition  proceeds,  it  will  become  plain  that, 
without  the  anticipatory  assumption  of  a  Positivist  society,  a 
complete  and  homogeneous  scheme  uf  educaticm  could  not  have 
been  presented." 
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Ludgate  Story  Readers,  Edited  by  R.  R.  C.  Gregoiy. 
(Routledge.)    Various  prices. 

(1)  "An  Introductory  Story  Reader."  196  pp.  6d.  This 
book,  well  printed  and  very  well  illustrated,  contains  the  stories 
of  "  Five  Little  Pigs,"  **  Little  Bo-peep"  and  **  Mother  Goose." 
The  comedy  in  the  illustrations  should  by  itself  make  the  intro- 
ductory volume  popular. 

(2)  "Stories  by  Maria  Edgeworth  and  others."  160  pp.  8d. 
Nine  stories  are  in  prose  and  eight  poetical  pieces  are  added. 
Most  of  the  stories  are  short,  but  perhaps  they  are  quite  long 
enough  for  the  very  young  child.  The  illustrations  are  by 
Charles  Robinson. 

(3)  **  Stories  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker,  Julia  Goddard  and  others." 
I- 160  pp.  lod.  Siill  in  large  type,  the  reading  progresses, 
most  of  the  pieces  being  unfamiliar.  The  grading  in  this  part 
of  the  series  is  well  done. 

(4)  **The  Story  of  a  Wolf."  By  Geraldine  Brett.  With 
other  tales.  1188  pp.  is.  At  this  stage  the  stories  begin  to 
have  a  literary  flavour,  and  in  the  verse  some  admirable  old 
favourites  are  introduced. 

(5)  "  Stories  from  Andersen  and  Grimm.'*  1-215  pp.  ^s.  3d. 
The  choice  of  pieces  is  again  very  happy,  and  the  illustrations 
are  bold  and  taking.  The  biographies  of  the  writers — Andersen, 
Grimm,  Macaulay,  Blomfield,  are  in  their  right  places — at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

(6)  "  Feats  on  the  Fiord  "  (is.  6d.)  and  "  The  Boy  Cavaliers  " 
(is.  6d.)  Of  these  little  need  be  said.  They  are  well  known 
works,  and  here  we  have  the  continuous  reader. 

The  whole  series  is  attractive,  and  is  likely  to  lead  children  to 
read.  But  why  must  these  and  similar  books  look  so ''  schooly," 
and  why  cannot  the  edges  of  the  covers  be  rounded  off? 

London  University  Guide  afid  University  Correspondence 
College  Calendar^  1904.  164  pp.  (Burlington  House,  Cam- 
bridge.) Gratis. — The  private  student  anxious  to  graduate  at 
the  University  of  London  will  find  that  the  University  Corre- 
spondence College  has  shown  how  this  may  be  accomplished  with 
a  minimum  of  trouble. 

The  ^^  A.L"  Sand-work  Manuaiy  Drawings  Modellings 
Moulding,  .By  Annie  Wadsworlh.  Ill  pp.  (Arnold,  Leeds.) 
3J.  W.  net.— No  doubt  Miss  Wadsworth  can  make  work  with  a 
tray  of  sand  both  instructive  and  amusing  to  children ;  but  we 
shudder  to  think  of  the  mess  some  teachers  and  pupils  must 
make  of  it.  The  first  exercise  is  to  draw  a  vertical  line  in  the 
sand  and  learn  the  doggerel : 

**  I  is  for  Ivy,  Iron,  Ida  and  Ice  ; 
To  learn  all  the  letters  will  be  very  nice." 
To  most  of  the  other  exercises  rhymes  of  the  same  degree  of 
simplicity  are  appended.    The  book  contains  courses  of  work  in 
sand  drawing  for  babies,  sand-modelling  of  common  objects  and 
sand  moulding. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule^  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication^  so  that  the  criticism  and  retly  may 
appear  together. 

The  Need  of  Co-operation  between  Humaniiti  and 
Realiiti. 

It  would  scarcely  be  desirable  to  continue  this  correspondence 
were  it  not  that  such  views  as  Dr.  Rouse  puts  forward  are  pro- 
bably those  of  a  large  class.  That  he  should  be  angry  with  me 
and  others  who  protest  against  the  inefficiency  of  conventional 


i 


school  methods  is  not  surprising.  I  can  scarely  expect  him  to 
admit  that  there  may  be  justification  for  my  *'  bitterness.'*  Bat 
I  must  demur  to  his  suggestion  that  it  is  necessary  '*  to  combine 
the  forces  of  all  interested  in  education  to  fight  against  oar  real 
enemies,  the  ignorant  public."  The  public  are  in  no  senae  the 
enemies  of  those  *'  interested  in  education."  Ignorant  of  certBia 
things  they  may  be — and  therefore  difficult  to  convince — bat 
whose  is  the  fault  ?  Surely  the  public  are  the  product  of  the 
schools— 9XiA  in  large  part  have  been  taught  by  classically  trained 
teachers.  At  most  we  can  accuse  them  of  being  over-trusting  : 
they  have  supposed  that  the  schools  are  competent  to  conduct 
the  business  with  which  they  are  charged  ;  and  they  are  stiU 
somewhat  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  have  been  deceived.  It 
is  for  the  schools  to  make  use  of  the  short  interval  of  time 
during  which  they  will  have  any  opportunity  of  recovering 
the  position  they  have  so  recklessly  and  thoughtlessly  sacri- 
ficed. 

Dr.  Rouse  never  loses  a  chance  of  complaining  of  the  en- 
couragement of  **  science"  by  money  grants.  Yet  he  must  know, 
that  the  schools  would  never  have  admitted  "  science  "  bad  tl 
way  not  been  opened  by  bribes,  and  that  even  now  its  position 
is  a  very  insecure  one.  At  no  distant  date,  it  will  doubtless 
recognised  that  our  position  as  a  nation  would  have  been  hope<i 
less  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  pioneer  work  accomplished 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  He  speaks  of  a  danger  thai 
!'  all  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  more  sordid  aim  of  getting; 
money  in  one  way  or  another  " — as  if  science  were  taught 
with  mercenary  objects  in  view.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Men  like  Donelly,  Huxley,  Charles  Kingsley,  Play-' 
fair,  Herbert  Spencer,  Tyndall,  and  many  others,  have  never  for 
one  moment  had  such  an  idea  in  their  minds  when  urging  the 
introduction  of  scientific  method  into  schools.  If  there  be  one 
subject  more  than  any  other  which  has  been  taught  from  merce- 
nary motives  it  has  been  Latin— proficiency  in  classical  koow- 
ledge  having  been  the  chief  means  of  securing  University  scholar- 
ships and  rewards  generally.  Discount  the  effect  of  scholarshipa, 
how  many  would  have  devoted  themselves  to  classical  stadics 
from  motives  of  pure  philanthropy  ? 

"  Subjects  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  taste  and  feeling,' 
says  Dr.  Rouse,  "  may  be  almost  extinguished  in  the  neai 
future  " — which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  if  classical  studies 
are  not  made  obligatory,  imagination,  &c.,  will  all  go.  There 
could  be  no  greater  travesty  of  the  truth.  My  friend.  Sir  William 
Abney,  who  holds  the  glorious  record  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  A  and  B  schools,  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  men  alivcL 
full  of  taste  and  feeling.  The  men  of  imagination  of  the  preseof. 
are  the  scientific  workers.  The  classical  myths  cannot  be  inter* 
preted  without  the  aid  of  anthropological  science.  The  finct  tt^ 
my  adversary  has  no  knowledge  of  the  weapon  which  he  pre- 
sumes to  use.  The  unimaginative  people,  the  people  who 
see  neither  around  them  nor  ahead,  nor  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  are  those  who  have  received  a  purely  classical  trainin^^ 
and  who  do  not  know  what  scientific  method  really  is. 

That  Dr.  Rouse  misrepresents  my  views  in  every  possible  way 
anyone  may  see  who  does  me  the  favour  to  refer  to  my  published 
papers.  He  urges  me  to  read  Mr.  Headlam*s  report.  I  read  it 
when  it  appeared,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  misleading 
documents  ever  put  forward  by  a  public  department.  Had  it 
been  offered  for  criticism  within  the  Department,  it  could  never 
have  been  published.  Had  Mr.  Headlam  taken  note  fairly  of 
what  had  been  done  by  one  branch  of  the  Department  on  behalf 
of  science,  and  contrasted  the  success  of  its  work  with  the  failure 
of  the  other  branch  to  give  any  proper  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  studies  in  schools,  the  report  would  have  had 
some  value.  His  conclusion  would  probably  then  have  been 
that  the  literary  side  of  school  work  has  &llen  below  par  becanae 
literary  men,  as  a  rule,  have  had  no  scientific  training. 

As  an  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  I  am  opposed  to  literary 
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sviiesy  may  I  point  out,  in  conclusion,  that  I  gave  the  title 
lUcfa  it  bean  to  this  correspondence. 

Dr.  Ronse  speaks  of  himself  as  a  ''  practical  schoolmaster." 

/mtme  to  suggest  that  the  practical  schoolmasters  of  the  next 

kwytMii  wiU  be  those  who,  displaying  some  imagination,  doff 

ap  and  gown,  and  all  that  these  imply,  take  off  their  coats,  roll 

np their  shirt-slecyet  and  introduce  ** practical"  subjects  and 

■etiwds  of  teaching  into  their  schools.    Justice  will  then  be 

done  to  the  magnificent  material   latent  in  the  British  boy. 

Eire  loog^  the  *'  ignorant  public  "   will  appreciate  only  such 

mchers. 

Henry  E.  Armstrong. 

The  Boienee  of  Bdaoation. 

It  is  confidently  affirmed  that  at  present  there  is  no  science 
td  edncation,  but  only  a  mass  of  facts  and  opinions  which  are 
Wdxganiscd  as  a  whole  even  when  sectionally  coherent.  Most 
vnien  are  content  to  hint  at  the  complexity  of  this  material, 
nd  to  hope  vaguely  for  its  eventual  co-ordination.  That  is  a 
mfc  which  genius  alone  perhaps  can  accomplish ;  nevertheless, 
Chcfe  remaios  much  for  less  gifted  workers  to  do.  Unfortu- 
miely  zeal  is  somewhat  quenched  at  the  outset  by  the  lack  of 
■n  adequate  grip  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

In  other  sciences  the  body  of  knowledge  acquired  and  its 
-SBits  are  readily  defined.  Now  the  theory  of  education  is  no 
longer  a  mere  welter  of  chaos  and  conflict.  There  are  assured 
facu,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  draw  the  boundary  line 
hctween  them  and  what  is  still  hypothetical.  Such  a  pre- 
fiainary  sanrey  should  be  accomplished  by  every  worker;  if 
Boc,  there  will  be  much  purposeless,  or  at  the  least  unco- 
oidinated,  work.  On  the  training  colleges  falls  the  duty  of 
tqaippiofr  the  future  research  students  of  education.  To  some 
oceptionally  able  will  come  the  privilege  of  raising  on  surer 
iemdaiions  the  principles  of  education ;  to  others  the  patient 
thserraiion  of  facts  vital  to  the  possibility  of  their  colleagues' 
f  hboun  ;  all  will  need  a  just  appreciation  of  the  direction  in 
M  ftUcb  thought  and  investigation  will  be  most  fruitful.  A  course 
■  of  lectures  with  that  end  in  view  is  an  essential  part  of  every 
peDlIege  course.  Think  of  some  of  the  problems  pleading  for 
I.  KJentific  treatment.  It  is  agreed  that  the  science  of  education 
'  BMt  be  broad  -  built  upon  the  conclusions  of  physiology, 
I  liyLhul ngy,  ethics,  and,  some  would  add,  sociology.  Hut 
f  vitbin  wbmt  limits  are  these  results  germane  to  the  questions 
I  of  educmtion,  what  discussions  have  they  set  at  rest,  what  certain 
\  priaciples  have  they  supplied,  and  of  what  specific  perplexities 
'  do  they  ofler  even  an  approximate  solution  ? 

There    has    been  much  discussion  of  curricula,  and    many 

ES    have  been  brought   forward   under    the  ;T!gis   of 

And  experience.     Have  the  basic  sciences  of  which 

spoken  been  invoked  to  sift  this  material  ?    Can  they 

be  fidrly  expected  to  underuke  the  task,  and  if  so,  what  tests 

would  they  apply?    Should  a  curriculum  be  absolute  or  con- 

tiBseot?      Is   the  keenest  thought  to  be  devoted  to  a  general 

CHfriculnm    which   would  include,  for  example,    the  cunicula 

adapted  for  special  districU  and  special  types  of  schools  ?    Do 

the  proportions  of  mental  food  admit  of  the  same  fixity  of  in- 

giedients  as  those  of  a  healthy  diet  and  with  the  same  latitude 

of  particalar  adaptation?    The  science  of  education  we  seek 

moat  be  vmlid  for  all  countries,  and  vary  only  according  tu  law. 

It  has  been  renuurked  that  not  a  few  fierce  controversies  have 

been  settled   by  the  sobsumption  of  oppcisin^  terms  under  a 

bi^her  concept.     What  questions  must  be  put  to  our  sciences  to 

reach  a  concept  in  which  the  clamour  of  humanists  and  realists 

may  be    harmonioasly  merged?    And    so    the    interrogation 

might  proceed.     Enough  has  been  said  to  enforce  the  point  at 

tfsuc.     The  ttndents  of  a  younger  generation  have  a  right  to 


know  how  we  stand  with  regard  to  these  and  kindred  questions, 
and  upon  their  professors  falls  the  corresponding  duty.  The 
subject  is  strangely  complex,  but  a  start  towards  simplicity  may 
be  made  by  a  precise  delimitation  of  the  ground  already  covered 
and  that  yet  to  be  explored.  I  would  therefore  venture  to  urge 
those  in  authority  to  make  such  instruction  a  part  of  their 
regular  course  in  the  confident  expectation  that  their  efforts 
would  not  fail  to  provide  a  strong  stimulus  and  a  definite 
direction  to  educational  enquiry  amongst  those  upon  whom 
their  work  will  ultimately  devolve. 

Kent  College,  A.  J.  Monahan. 

Canterbury. 

The  Teaching  of  Moderii  Langaagei. 

Mr.  Richard's  letter  in  your  March  issue  impressed  me  as 
a  delicious  piece  of  satire  upon  what  he  calls  the  "old  way," 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  the  writer  intended  this  impression  to 
be  produced  by  his  remarks.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who,  as 
he  implies,  do  nothing  more  than  *'  set  grammar  to  be  learnt 
and  exercises  to  be  written,  hear  the  first  from  the  book,  and 
correct  and  return  the  second,"  though  I  quite  fail  to  see  upon 
what  grounds  this  can  be  described  as  modern  language  teachings 
old  or  new.  Any  average  fourth-form  boy,  given  the  necessary 
control  over  a  class,  could  perform  such  menial  work. 

The  arguments  quoted  by  Mr.  Richards  against  the  adoption 
of  the  more  enlightened  methods  appear  to  me  frivolous,  and  I 
cannot  understand  why  he  has  advanced  them,  without  pointing 
out  the  obvious  fallacies  they  contain,  or  why  he  has  failed  to 
mention  what  are  serious  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the 
**  new  method,"  unless,  as  I  have  suggeste<l,  his  purpose  was  to 
adopt  such  an  attitude  as  **  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  the  pre- 
sentation of  that  to  shoot  his  wit." 

A  fairly  sound  knowledge  of  the  language  should  be,  whether 
for  the  older  or  newer  system  of  teaching,  a  necessity,  and  can 
be  obtained  by  anyone  who  is  willing  to  expend  a  little  time 
and  energy  in  fitting  himself  for  his  profession.  One  who  is  not 
willing  to  do  so  I  should  emphatically  refuse  to  recognise  as  a 
man  '*  worthy  "  to  teach.  The  .acquisition  of  an  approximately 
correct  pronunciation  and  accent  and  of  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  phonetics  should  not  be  an  impossibility  even  to  those 
who  cannot  reside  abroad.  There  are  many  who  have  attained 
this  qualificatiun  without  leaving  their  own  country,  and  those 
who  have  failed  to  do  so  are  surely  those  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  advantages  within  their  reach. 

Another  objection  often  advanced  is  the  extra  strain  that  the 
new  method  puts  upon  the  teacher.  But,  as  Prof.  Rippmann 
recently  observed,  any  teaching  conscientiously  carried  out 
pro<iuces  a  similar  strain,  and  its  absence  argues  faulty  methods 
or  want  of  thoroughness.  The  critics  whom  Mr.  Richards 
quotes  have,  I  think,  altogether  missed  the  real  objections  to 
the  adoption  of  the  "  new  method,"  some  of  which  I  should  like 
to  enumerate. 

(i)  The  present  arrangement  of  curricula  gives  so  little  time 
to  modern  languages  that  a  rational  and  scientific  ase  of  older 
methods  may  possibly  be  preferable  to  tiifiing  with  the  newer. 

(2)  The  necessity  for  achieving  examination  '* results"  and 
the  cramping  influence  of  most  examination  syllabuses  frighten 
those  schoolmasters  who  are  chary  of  sacrificing  the  outward 
signs  of  scholastic  success  to  the  less  apparent  but  more 
enduring  results  that  the  adoption  of  the  **  new  method  "  might 
produce. 

(3)  The  miserable  inadequacy  of  salaries  deter  the  most 
promising  men  from  adopting  modern  language  teaching  as  a 
profession. 

(4)  The  unscientific  and  mechanical  diill  in  grammar  and 
exercises  practised  by  many  so-called  modern  language  teachers 
hinders  public  appreciation  of  the  work  done  under  the  name 
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,  food  aad  lad  mfilEe, 
■  the 
n  tW  Micct^  catcitaiaf  fer  m  traljr  BoUe 

(5)  The  e%ctmh€  ■— iliri  <d  hcmn  of  acutaJ  irirhkig  iraden 
if  impotmhk  Urn  the  teacber  tbortNi^f  to  prcpuc  kai 
or  i&  correct  the  work  of  hit  cUs. 

A.  J.  WbOLCAK. 

Hcwriwi  Cc— «r  fkhooi. 


PetHAfK  fooK  of  3ro«r  leaders  viU  be  picaaed  to  fee  the 
aaoexed  two  laaM  whtcfa  bare  jast  beeo  fet  at  tbe  recent  Society 
of  Afta  Esaariaatioa  in  Coonnerdal  AfitbaMtic  Tbey  iorm 
QDe'6fth  i4  tbe  whole  paper,  and  perfaapt  they  bare  foaK  nbtJe 
connection  wstb  tbe  cobfect : 

(f)  Find  bf  carting  oat  tbe  nines  and  tbe  elevens  whether  tbe 
correct  answer  is  given  to  tbe  (ollowtng  maltiplicatioo,  and  if 
tbeie  tfC  an  error  dod,  without  actsallj  maltiplpng,  tbe  nature 
of  the  error* 

67S52  X  30517  =  2070369484- 

(2)  Three  motors  X,  B,  and  C  ran  between  London  and 
Portsnonth,  starting  at  tbe  fame  time,  A  and  B  from  London, 
and  C  from  Fortfmooth.  Their  average  speeds  are — A,  f6  miles 
an  hoar ;  B  20,  and  C  24.  B  and  C  pass  each  other  at  a  ceruin 
point,  and  it  takes  A  33  minutes  longer  to  arrive  at  tbe 
point.     Find  the  disfanrr  from  lymdtm  to  Portsmooth. 

John  T.  Fkarce. 

Leith, 


MUTUAL  AID. 

Thb  object  of  this  colamn  is  to  afford  teachers  tbe  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assisunce  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  frill  be 
printed  first;  follofring  these  frill  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  acctmipanied  by  the  question.  Readers  are  invited 
tu  lend  answers  to  any  of  the  questions  asked  below  by  our 
correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  queition  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  lor  publication.  Each  question 
Off  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper. 

Questions. 

T.  S.  (i.)  In  a  series  of  hand  bo  3ks  entitled,  if  I  remember 
aright,  "  Hsndbooks  of  Social  Questions,"  if  one  on  Education, 
and  dealing  with  legal  points  affecting  master  and  pupil,  in- 
come-tax, assessment  on  school  buildings,  &c.  By  whom  is  it 
published,  and  at  what  price  ? 

(ii.)  Are  the  Irish  Statutes  of  Charies  I.  procurable  as  Govern- 
ment publications  ?    If  not,  how  may  they  be  obtained  ? 

K.  C.  (i.)  !•  there  any  good  book  of  examples  on  Geometrical 
Drawing  ?  Most  of  the  books  I  have  seen  have  few  examples, 
and  though,  of  course,  one  can  invent  them  for  oneself,  it  is 
more  simple  to  have  them  already  made  up. 

(ii.)  Has  any  chesp  book  been  published  of  illustrations  of 
Jo^ic— syjjg^isn)^  ^nd  fallacious  arguments  principally  ? 


Havmam,  Bearat,  Sfna.     Warti  i  :— ^ 
of  tbnae  wte  hane  i 
of  MaonoHg  a  bf  [it agon  in  a  ^ 

^1  Amy  genenJ  rde  far  tbe 

a  prime  aamber.     Where  can  I  find  ^e  1 

L  W.     WBI  acMie  tcadxT  pve  mm 

scope  of  tbe  Frendi  and  German  lufuim 

Dor  ibe  B.Sc  (pass»  exaKsation  of  liae  Ua 

B.  C  How  can  tbe  faaowii^  equatkms  be  9 
gi«e  tbe  vafaies  of  x.  j,  and  :,  vbkii  are  diearir  f 
I,  2  and  3. 

5x-6^-^3r  =  j6 

3x+4^-i-z     =14 
QOKSnONS    WTTH    Ajcswkks. 
M.  R.  B.     Cam  mm^mme  mrnmf  mmd  /ay  prict  mk 
^  j4^musn0m  JUp'sterj  f^r  PrhfoU  &haoh  "^  thmt 
spmu  f9r  ruordin^  details  sf  mdmusami^   fiisiis'i^\ 
I  Jmture  TDtrk  tf  pmpils  t 

A.  W.  FULIXR.     There  is  snch  a  register,  pna 
Udied  by  Messrs.  James  Gait  k.  Co.,  36-38,  Jobs 
Manchester. 

G.  Hammam,  Beirut,  Sirria.  Wmmiedz — <r.) 
tiM  #r  tkrte  hooks  om  tke  history  ^  Edmcmtiom. 

{ii.)  Tlte  hest  hook  om  Mosomrj,  girim^  imfm 
foutu/atioms,  &*€. 

{Hi.)  Is  there  a  key  to  the  exercises  im  Mmckojs  . 

G.  W.  Smith.  (L)  <*  A  History  of  Edncadoa 
Davidson  (Constable),  5s.  net.  '*  Sooioe  Book  c 
of  Edncatkm,"  by  Dr.  Paul  Monroe  (Macmia 
••A  History  of  Educatkm."  by  Prot  F.  V.  K.  P 
ton),  1 1  dollars. 

(ii.)  You  should  see  "  Masonry  and  SloM 
E.  Dobson  (Crosby   Lockwood),  2s.  6d. 

(iii.)  *'  Key  to  Mackay's  Euclid  "  (Chambers),  3 

B.  C.  Where  can  I  find  informatiom  comcerm 
form  of  beam  compass? 

H.  F.  Morgan.  Consult  the  catalogue  of  anj 
matical  instrument  maker,  such  as  Aston  and  1 
61,  Old  Compton  Street,  London,  W.,  or  Stanley 
stile,  Holborn,  W.C. 

A.  L.  Is  there  a  reasonably  cheap  edition  i 
Letters,  or  selections  from  them  ? 

R.  S.  Gordon.  The  only  edition  I  know  is 
Letters,  1422-1509,  Edited  b^  James  Gairdner," 
suble),  21s.  net. 
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THE 


IDUCATIONAL   STEREOGRAPH. 
fRWOOD  I  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM. 

method  :-- 


'<;i>   U4I4J  Lh^-:  s-ij^LUio:.) 
■     •tmlr'tit'f  iiivv  in  thi  hwftt, 
—  .:-,  :.,     ,    -  ..  ,411  tin^  Mt^rrtijjnqili  iluriiii;  hij« 
iliiuft*  t*l  ii  »lioM)il    In*   Ui  <1(>   tht*  blik<'kh..»tr.l  or  UoWUjok  vmk 
W  mqitinMl  of  Ulm,  Atid  whicli  «ltuiiliJ  N<  kfpl  iit  a  iriLrilmiiiii 

y- 

O'CONMOR,  Biq.,  H.IUm  V*ny.  \r<\zwi,  wriUNi  :— »*  You  do 
too   much  for  yonr  iterooacople  app*ratui  wbeu  von 
ifi  *'lTame«^  of  ettijsliHti?  ineUiods  of  lllu!.trfttki(i  iii  the 

[  ''/.■' 

L  Ph.D.,  Prnf,  Kx|>  r.y.'li  T M-y.  S^:ii.  of  P«la«uKy,  N.Y. 

^  i^  A  nivauH  of  Krousing 

f  f«tM  of  oiiscioiunrcif 

P  ^f  &c;«n*^it  and  0bJf!cU  la 

ccirtAknly  upon  sound  payolioio^ical  theoryv  and  U  fully 
tiAted  by  eiperienc«." 

Uofiml  at«<r«ognph«  of  JAPAN,  RUSSIA,  nnd   MANCHURIJI 
be  til  «vety  School  Library.     ROREAH  Series  111  li^^^iranillon. 


f€  imttftattd  Ca  any  «/  ihi  a&oiw  stfiuf  «if  a  potUsard  for  J^tKer 
jarticutan. 

IDERWOOD   &    UNDERWOOD 

(School  Department), 

WH    STREET,    REGENT    STREET,    LONDON,    W. 
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HOOL  BOTANY 

lections  of  Specimens  of  Various 
K>ds  and  other  Botanical  Objects. 


-">  (*nU  iiiU'ulvm  {**  A  Specialiy  Prepared  Porous 

,  ogand  Pretervini^  Sotaoicali  Specimen*.     It 

unlinary  IJlottiT])j  riii)vr,  Hi  i.tirU,  It  l^  much  morv 

rjiit  iliiifl  is  fr^H",  fitim  nuy  ,iiif>tiUuic«y»  likely  in 

•tir  of  tlii'  iiliititii.     It  iiii^  aUo  the  ad^ftbtAg'^ 

lihu  oaiiiiiioTi  blolllnii;  paper. 


tnUtd  LUt  in  [hlntiv  ami    f'Uint   Fhjf$ioloQy  (in- 
ttiaulnrf  nntt  iiri>y4  nf  ixhort)  r^Wv  May  l,jso«t/r«. 

CALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd, 

Son  Street,  Ftnabury  8i|uare«  LOtlDDNi  E.O* 


STANFORD'S 

CIVIL  SERVICES  MILITARY  EXAMINATION 

HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK  OF  TRANSLATION  from  the  Latin, 
(ireek,  Fronuh  and  German  Languagei».  With  Index  to 
I^atiii  and  Greek  Authors*  Seventh  Edition,  post  8vo, 
220  pages.     Trice  2s,  Gd. 

In  separate  Parts,     Is.  6d.  eibch. 
Part  I.  I^atin  and  Greek,    Part  11,  French  and  German. 

Extctkdnt  Editionii  vf  thr  aeparntv  parts  ffKiy  be  had  asunder: 

I.  French  onlv,  la,  6d, ;  U,  Latin  only  (Part  1.),  Ib.  6d. ; 
lit   Latinonly  (Part2),  28. 

HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  One 

hundred  paiituigeii  set  for  trauglation  into  French  at 
re<!ent  examinations.     143  pages,  post  8vo.     Price  28. 6d. 
In  separate  parts.     1»,  Gd.  eaoh. 
L  French  Version,  II,  English  Version. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  DICTATION.    Sixth 

Edition,  144  pages,  post  8vo.     Price  2a. 
CompUU  EducaHonal  Caialogm  gratis  on  applkatiott. 

EDWARD    STANFORD, 

12,  13.  and  14,  LONG   ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

fifi><,u'.tj-lttT  I'o  tHu  A/rnt^fi/  f/n.'  King. 

N ERNST  LAMPS 

hOU  THE 

PROJECTION  and  ENLARGING 
LANTERN. 


^  Large  Typ«,  Reflector  P&tternt  Complete         g 

witli    Tray,   2   ydi.    Flexttole    Wire   &nd 

Adapter,  i.fi/a. 

Afl    ACTUAL    TEST    WITH    THIS    LAMP    GAVE: 
On  200  y.  Circuit— 230  c.|j,      |      On  100  v.  Circuit— 120  c.p. 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

20-26,  Sardinia  St.,  Lincoln's  Inn  FieldB,  W.C. 
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IMIACMI£^r^AN    «B    CO.*S 


NEW    WORKS    ON    GEOMETRY 

TO    MEET    THE    NEW    REQUIREMENTS. 


A    SCHOOL    GEOMETRY. 

Crown  8vo. 


By 


FirlH  L  anrj  ft     Pftrt    I.— Li!«h»  knit  Aw^tBa,   KBtTiu^iiAt    i<ii>tKi£!i,. 

Ptrt  n.^ARicAfii  of  RierTiLiJfKAL  Fiouiiie^  (CuiitAintiii;  lli*«  StitMt^neo 

of  Buclid  BiTok  U).     U,  tid. 
P^fl  tn.— CiitCLK«)  (ConUinlng  Ui«  8iil«Uiicu  uf  Euclid  Book  fit.,  1-34, 

and  pn rt  of  Book  I \  , )l     In. 
Parts  !..  ir,  fttid  ril,-2s,  f-i 
Pmrt  IV.— SvtiAKja  i»d   Ricctas  \l   EmnvALKKTH  oi^ 

ClCRTAl.<«  AlflKHRAKAL  FflRWi  Subt(tAUCe  Of  fiuclkl 

Book  n,  And  Book  UL,  Prop^ 
Parte  I.4V.— 8iu 


H.    S,     HALL.     M.A., 
and    F.    H.    STEVENS.    Mj 

P«rt*  irr.OV.  (CotiUfnliig  th«  HiUwtnnei*  of  Euclid  Book*  11.  ami 

AUd  \M^^l  of  Book  IV.).  -Is.  <vi. 
Part  V.  iCrmlAiniii^t  the  Substiitice  of  KncUd  Bor»k  VL»  witl»  AtldlU 

l*h'»orotMs  and  KitamplM).— 1.h.  6d, 
Partji  l.-V,— I*.  (l*L 
ParlH  IV.  and  V.  (Ootilaitdnii;  the  8utMia)io«  of  Bnelid  Book  IL^  Book  lH 

:3,V37,  wild  Bfw^k  VfA-l^. 
Fart  VI.  (CoiiUiidng  \]w  SubHUnt-o  of  KuvM   Beiok  XL,  1-21,  Xo^h 

with  Theorem*  tflatihg  Lo  the  8tirfiic«»  and  VoluinM*  of  the  aiff"' 

Solid  Fi^im^M).  \lntkti 


*«*  Tld«  work  i«  baa**d  niton  the  r«contiiieni!latioTiH  of  the  llAUjemallcal  A^ut  mtioo. 
Journat  of  Education.^" 8pcin<i  quite  the  beat  of  tb«  unir  ti'xtdjook^  of  i^nmuitry  that  UavH 
Ut'>]y  l«»ii  pllbli^?l•''^.     It  b  niwlemte  in  It*  diangea,  and  exrell«int  aa  to  arrwnjiemeht  and  HolectJon/* 


NEW    GEOMETRY 
SCHOOLS. 

Qrown  Bvo,    4b,  Gd. 


FOR 


By 


S.     BARNARD,    M.A., 

AsaiataDt  Mastor  at  Kugby  School; 
and  J,  M.  CHILD,   B.A., 

Lecturer    in    Mathomaticg^   Technical    College, 

Natura.— "  There  ia  00  doubt  that  in  thia  work  of  Mpasr*,  Hanmni  iind  Cliild  iHm  t*«oher  will  llifl 
f»very  rt»iimsit<(»  for  the  iivo«lefm  teaching  of  geometry,  tiicliiding  a  very  largii  number  of  inuBtmliv* 


D«tti 


A    NEW    GEOMETRY    FOR 
JUNIOR    FORMS. 

GioWD  8vo«     2s.  6d, 


By 


5.    BARNARD,    M.A., 

Asai^tact  Master  at  Kugby  School ; 
and  J.  M-  CHILD,   B-A,, 
Lecturer    in    Mathematics,    Technical    CoUege,    Deri] 
*m*  ^t*  Tolume  coiitalna  all  the  practicjil  and  lliporettcal  ^r(<K)Q)elry  requirrd  for  a  pain  by  Junior  Gandldatea  In  tbe  UDlvenity  Locsala, 

School  World,— "Can  l>e  corrlinlly  recomnieuded/' 

I        THEORETICAL    GEOMETRY    FOR  c.  H.  allcock, 

^K  B E!  dIV M  ^  ¥^  ^  ^  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Eti 

^^^^^^B  Parts  I.4IL    Globe  8vo.     Is.  6d.  each. 

^^^^^^V  Fart  IV.     [In  Preparatimt. 

pp      ....,.,.,,^....^,,..,„,,...,,_.,...,.,,-„„ 

^1 


retairt  u  Atrirtly  dc<dQcti%'c  sj^atoin,  tha  book  will  bo  fijimd  eminently  autted^    It  it»  vretl  writUsu  and 
b«autlful1y  priutenl." 


PRACTICAL  EXERCISES 
GEOMETRY. 


IN 


W.    D.   EOOAR.    M.An 

Assistant   Mast-er  at   Eton   GoUe 


Olobo  8vo.    2s.  Gd. 


Mathematical  Qjuette,— *'  Wri  welc<>rTif^  hf^aitily  Mr.  EgKar*a  book  as  one  thai  should  Nup]«ty  a 
widoly  felt  want,    .    .    .    The  b*iok  l«  wrll  j^^ot-up  :  rhf  figure*  wf>  cftectrvely  drawn  ofj  an  nmplf^ 


fa)©.     Wr  ae^'  evu-tywliijic!  ^-i.^fis  of  a  t^i'at'her  wIiuhc  liaail  >s  in  ii.t.>  work/' 

GEOMETRICAL   DRAWING   &   DESIGN.       By  j,  HUMPHREY  SPANTOh 

Adapted  to  the  RcquirotnGnts  of  the  Board  of  EdncatloD.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d, 

School  Wiirld.— "Mr.  f^panton  s  txxjk  thunouglily  de-Hi^rvw  a  lilnl,  mid  will,  ^ve  think,  prove  wn 


PRACTICAL  PLANE   &   SOLID  GEOMETRY 

FOR    EX^BHSMTAHY    STUDENTS.    Globe  Svo.     2«.  5d. 


By  JOSEPH  HARRlSOr 
M.LM;E-,  Assoc,  M.Inst,  CA 


Journal  of  Education.— *' A  very  gCMxl,  (ittttctiual  coumo,  with  f^iii  and  clear  explanaliona,  good 
<lffnr«H<  luid  p]i:tiLy  of  tiXiimpleA." 


PRIMER    OF    GEOMETRY. 


Oompriaing  the  Subject  matter  of  Euclid  I.-IV.,  TREATED  BY 
THE  METHODS  OF  PUitE  GEOMETRY. 

ftoyal  College  of  Science  Ma»«xJn«.— '* 
uud  itudenta  who  have  nlready  found  »  want  of  comnioii  aetise  In  the  ot^lna'ry  tneihod  of  tivaiiiig 


By  H.   W.  CROOME  SMITH, 
Grown  Svo,    3s. 

Will  H]N?«dity  llt^d  favour,  ftapadaUy  with  t«achtn 
mui  wno  nave  nireaay  louiia  a  warn  o^  comn  '      *         "  ..._... 

goometry, 

SHORT  INTRODUCTION   TO 
GRAPHICAL  ALGEBRA. 

Educational  Times.   -"An  excelleul  little  pamphlet,  ' 

MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,     LTD.,     ST.    MABTIN'S    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 


By  H.   S.    HALL.    M.A., 

Second  Edition^  Revised  and  Et 
Globo  Svo.     l8. 


iM Av.   1 904.  ] 
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J.    POOLE    &    CO. 

(BSTABLISHEO   16M), 

04,   CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,   LONDON. 

BOOLi,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Doksellers,  Nef  and  Second-hand. 


MARBLE  REDUCED 

TO     QUICKLIME     IN 

to  MINUTES 

MEW  BLiiftt  BU9BEN   BUB< 
HER  AMD  KIDOET  FUHMAOe. 

pre  n,  and  ilie  uricc'v 

Are  -  ly,   1/ft  »n«f  tj^J 

The  con*umplion  of  g*s  k  ihe 

but     the    1  '     i*     rhfte 

tifDcs  a*  l:  numljct  of 

interMUrtg    ^   ,    ;       .-u    can     b« 
perfuniteU     wiih     ihcm,      which 
Lave    only    been    |;>o'«iibl«    before 
^tth  very  ext^en^ive  fum.-iices. 
/f  V  ^rr  //*/  SOLE  MAKEBS. 
mx-iiK   siy»  *— "  Tbe  cvnibtftauon  ol   furuAcc  atid  humer   is-   v«iy 
iiettL     Th<K<:  litfic  fiirtiate^  5»fc  ooi  otnly  u^eriit  for  ♦c<^lu*  m^  calciuiti 
Mc  i"  liiTK!,  but,*l5o  work  v«r)  wellin  fuiuon expcriittents/" 

BREWSTER,    SMITH    &    CO., 

CROSS   STREET,   FIN8BURY   PAVEMENT,  LOUDON. 

IMakers  and  Importer*  of  every  description  of  dcientiftc 

Apparatus  and  CKemicjilt. 

ABORATORIEB   riTTED   KMU    FUBNIBMED    THROUGHOUT. 

AppmrtktHM  Liii  ffut  qf  print  ttt  prtstnU 


onqoines  as  to  Prices  of  Books  In  our  VERY  LARGE 
STOCK  answered. 


KEY'S  ^'GRADUS  AD  PARNASSOM; 

WITH    THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS, 

Reilsed,  Corrected,  and  fLugmented  by  a  Nemkr  of  tbe 
Uaiversllj  of  Carabrldgfl. 

Post  8va,   Cloth,   Price  7s, 

rtBS  8TATIOBJER8'  COMPANY,  iSTATio>f.K^   Hall,   London. 


With  30  OrigiruLl  [lluatratioiLi:.     Price  2ci.  iVJ. 

The    HYQIENB    of   the    MOUTH. 

A  &(ild«  to  thft  Prevention  &nd  Control  of  Dental  DiMaset. 

ByiL  DENISOK  PEOLEY,  I^D.9.Biig.,  F.RC.a.Edlii., 
DentAl  Surgeon  to  the  EvetiiiA  Ho«pit*l,  Southwark. 


HV   TBK   a/lMR   AlTBOR, 


IS    DISEASES    OF    OHILDREN*S 

Well  IllnatT»te<i.    Pnce  7».  6<1, 
8BCIO  It  CO..  38!^  And  291,  R«g«nt  Street,  TyQndon,  W. 


TEETH. 


A  Good 
Bargain^ 

is  when  you  get  your 
money's  worth 
and  more. 
You  get  a 
Splendid  Bargai 
when  you 
exchange 
10  6, 16/6 
or  25/. 


NOW  READY.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  2a.  6d.  Iree  by  post 

The  CALENDAR  of 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTOR 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1904, 


C0NTAM5IKO 


{ 


All  information  respecting  the  objeots  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  Arc,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam 
Ination  Papers;— 


1.  Fapei-s  «n>t  mi  EmniihAtion  of  Teachert  for  Dtplofnie,  ICtdcmDinqr, 

2.  Do.  (la.  da  ChtliitiisM,  IflCHI, 

3.  Fapfliti  sal  &t  BxAmitiJiiion  of  Pupil«  TorCieitfffQateii,  Mldeunuuer,  160 

4.  t>o.  do.  do.  Ohri»tmu^  IfMM), 

5.  F^pera  set  at  Pmfejtf ional  FroUmtiiAry  Bxtmlmition,  March,  liKJS. 

d.  Do.  do.  do.  8«pteiiib«r,  1903. 

g.   ftpoTB  let  at  Lower  FormA  Kxamioatton      ..        ..  MidKumnier,  IW 
Y.  Do.  do.  ..        ..  Chri»liiia«,  lUOS. 

*,•  No».  3.  i,  S,  and  0  may  \ii^  hat)  aepamtely,  price,  free  hj  j>i3»t,  7d.  ei 
Mit,     Nos.  7  and  a,  pricp,  frea  by  pO!*t>  44*  isach  «et. 

The  Diploma  Papen  are  to  be  bad  only  In  the  Calendar* 


)0«.  I 


iL03srxx:>3:^: 
FRAHCIS  HODGSON,  89,  Farringdon  Street,  London.  EX. 
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MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  CaTendlsh  Sqaue,  LoodoD,  W. 


TBt6«n*ii»s:  "  TcTOBSsa,  Lo5X>osr/' 


Tfttephotie  No.  1107  Matfajk. 


A.    EMPLOYMENT   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRUMAN  introduced  ;  (1}  Uniirenity,  Trained,  and 
othftf  qnmlified  English  and  Foreign  Lady   Teach ert  to 

Publlo  and  Private  Schools  (Girls'  acd  Boys");  (2)  English 
and  Foreign  Ooverneues  to  pnvato  familloB;  atid  (3)  Lady 
Mslront  and  Housekeeper!  to  Boyfl'  and  Qlrls'  Bchook. 

Ko  cbaxgo  is  made  to  PrincipaU,  and  the  terma  to 
Toaoheri  and  other  ladies  seeking  appointments  are  reaHon- 
ablOi  no  charge  being  made  unless  au  ougogement  bo 
secured  through  this  Agency. 

B.    SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT, 

Mr.  TEUMAN  undertakes  the  nogotiatioa  of  School 
Tr&Btfen  and  Partaershlpi.  No  charge  i^  made  to 
Purchasers. 

C.    PUPILS*  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRU&IAN  has  organised  a  iipeoial  department  for  the 
introduction  ot  PupUs  to  Schoola  and  other  Educational 
Establishments.    No  charge  for  registration. 

Aiijp  negot{«tion«  eotruiitAd  to  Mr.  TKiruAM  will  nKWivo  bis  pronipt  nnd 
mnml  attoullQii,  evatj  ttt<>rt  bolrig  lunde  t4>  «ive  cUeiilH  tkn  mach  lime 
•till  trouble  mh  poaNtble. 

Frospectt$9^  Be/ereficit  arid  Ftdl  Particulars  wili  be 
for\aarded  on  applies tiwh 


Mechanical  Laboratory  Apparatus 


Manufactured  by  0.  CU830HS, 
TEGHNICAL  WORKS.  MANCHESTER.  NJ. 


Now  Extension  of  Works  and  Offices^  a 
special  feature  of  which  is  a  Model  Labora- 
lory  htted  with  the  latest  apparatuB  aud 
exhibiting  handy  and  novel  arrangemeuts 
for  fixiag  and  supporting  the  apparatus. 

New  Workshops  equipped  for  the  maun- 
faoture  of  Technical  Appliances »  Enginoor- 
ing  Models,  Physical  Apparatus^  Drawing 
ftlodels,  &o.  Large  selection  of  models  in 
Stock. 

SOLE  MAK£R  OF  PROF.  DALBf  S  BALANGIN6  MOOCL 

a.  CU8S0NS,  TeohnicQl  Works. 
104,  Gt.  Clowes  Street*  Broughton,  Mancbester. 


Electric  Cars  (Id.)  from  Deansgate 

pasi^  the  Works  (Great  Clowes  Street 

Car),  alight  at  Clarence  Street. 


LABORATORY  FURNITUR 

AND  I 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS! 

RELUBhE  d  AVCUllATE  AT  MODERATE  PBICl 


OaWanometer 
d*Arflonval. 

MlUiogBny  lnAe. 

level!  iitg  «cr6w§, 
Die  iTiAgflPl  in 
CMiiblnictfHl  *.f 
tamlnatecl 

ap4M3l&]  stael 
ptates  Qua 

bobbin. 


Oalvanoroe 
d'Anonvat^ 

btit  with  Aix 
r«u(]lDg  poLntl 

liintttiott  f)f  i 
ilireet  rea«lid 
:iiut  reflciclii 

ii>»tnuiieiil| 

Price  ! 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Lt< 

lOJficai  atiil  Showrooms :^\^,  EDMUND  STREET| 
New  iVbiAa.— GREAT  CHARLES  STREET, 

Irish  Branch :-t70,  OREAT  BRUNSWICK  STRK£T,  DUBUH, 

REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTI 

HYDRAULIC  PRESI 

(OR.    POCKLINOTON8    FORM). 


For  Colleges  and  Schools. 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 

ALL    PARTS    READILY    VI8IBLBU 

SILVER    YALYE8. 

Thi»  Press  ha*  been  spijclally  designed  for  the  us«  of  T« 

Blc,   who  desir«  to    rllustrate  the   great   mutilpHcatfon  OIL 

obtainable  bY  utJ Using   the   laws  of  HydrosUtfcs  alone; 

»«m«tjme  (twill  be  found  usefMl  for  enperiments  on  rcpttaU 

Ac*»  where   pressures  amounting  to  haJf-^t-ton   or  tipwanfs  t 

required. 

£)V     PpIgg    JS2    2&.    -"ms. 

&PBGI4L  BDUCHTtVE  JLPPARATU9,  MADE  tfl  OUR  OWH  WOl 
SHOPS*    LATB&T  PATTERNS. 

LABORATORY    BENCHES,    FUME    CHAMBERS 
PBOJECTION    LANTERNS 
ENQUIRIES  BUIJCITKIK 

Nature  8tudy  Appliances  a  Speclftlii^. 

14,    Commercial    Street,    LEEDI 


JouN  BkiM,  Sotci  A  DAHiataKw,  L^,.  Oxft)nl  Horsie,  8a«tl,  GrAt  Tttehflsld  I^tr««t,  OzfoM  Btnot,  W 


fi-  »ii    w 


^ 


ATION    COURSES    & 


CES. 


THE 


A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Edaoatlonal  Work  and  Progress. 


IVL,  No,  66.] 


JUNE,  1904, 


Sixpence  Monthly. 

6d.  Nkt. 


[Sixpence  Mon^ 
Vrahlv    VoLtfME:   7*.  1 


^  CONTENTS. 

KSTQDY.    By   Prof.  IL    MARSHALL  WARD,   D.Sc,    KR,S. 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING   ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,     By   RICHARD   E,   CROOK,   B.A. 
ilKlNQ   OF  SECONDARY^SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE   UNIVERSITIES.        Y*     The   Oeparimeni 
^ducatioD,   University   of  Manche&ter 

IILIC   SCHOOL   SCIENCE   MASTERS*  ASSOCIATIOH,    {Illustralet].) 
'  COURSES   IN   GERMANY.     By   W.   G,    LIPSCOMB^   M.A. 
'   COURSES  IN    FRANCE,     By   WALTER   ROBINS,    B.Sc. 
FRENCH  COURSES  IN   SWITZERLAND,     By  W.   M.   CONACHER 
TISH   ASSOCIATION   AT  CAMBRIDGE 

k COURSES  OF  NATURE-STUDY         L     At    Port  Erin,    Isle    of   Man,        IL    Hartley    University 
[^  Southampton  ...... 

m  SUMMER  MEETING 
Unon   SUMMER   MEETING 
ED   VACATION   COURSE   IN  GEOGRAPHY 
MEETING   FOR   TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING 

hnn  PHASES 

•HILOBOPHY  OF   EDUCATION 

IK   OF  THE   SCHOOL   BOARD   FOR   LONDON 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CODE 
SDUCATION   BILL   FOR  SCOTLIND 

VF  VIEW 
IHD  CURRENT  EVENTS 

OF  INTEREST.    General :  Seottiah  ;  Irlih  :  Wehh    . 

Wa  OP  REGENT  SCHOOL-BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

ttMNDENCE  : 

■  t< 

Bore- 


Need    of    Co  operation    between    HumaniBti    and    RealisU. 

»nd  F.    W,  W.     ... 


By   Dr,    W,    H.    D,    ROUSE,    M,A., 


,tion  Homei   in  France  and  Germany.    By  Miss  E.  A,  LAWRENCE 
Teaching  of  Modern  Languages,    By  S.    A.    RICHARDS,  B,A.,  and  S.  W, 
rleal   Debates  in    Preparatory  Schools*    By  G,   BING   ... 
-Study  on    Holidays,     By  J.  J*   F. 


rAGit 

20$ 
zoS 

209 

2t2 
214 

217 
2lH 

220 

221 
222 
222 
223 
224 

^H 
226 
226 
228 
228 

22^ 
^3^ 


24a 
241 
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£aiibon 
M  ACM  ILL  AN    AND    CO,.    Limited 

NEW  yORK  :     THE   MACMtLLAN   COMPANY 
1904 
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Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 


Now  Volume  in  Cran's  Modern     now  ready. 


Price  3d. :  post  free.  4d. 


Languaj.  obj.c.  L.ss.n  s.r...  j^^^  Pfactical  Tcacher'i 


ADVANCED   COURSE    OF 

OBJECT  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH. 

FOR    USE    (N    SCHOOLS   AND    COLLEGES. 

By  ALEC    CRAN.   M.A, 

^Eiiaminer  to  the  Lcnuhn  and  Edinburgh  Universities. 

With  Vocabulary.        •*.        Fully  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  price  is.  6d* 

Tlili  voluim*  complH*!*  tb*»  Ht'rit*t  of  tt*r«»«  b»wik.^  *»r  OhJect  L^«*r)fis 
Ami  PU'iuro  T>'i«wiiiiN  ii*  Fr*i>eh.       ItrioV*  T    •'**}  IT  orminin,  in  mlilltioUp 

Ell ......  .^„„.-,...  .        ......    ,T'-     ■     ■  •        ■«■--.    ., .V    ..,.,,,_ 


Of 


English  I 


'1,1 


Art  Monthly 

FOR   jijj<je:> 

Large  Supplement:  ** Nature  Study  in  June/'] 

FLLLY    ILLUSTRATED    CONTENTS, 

Painters,   Engravers,  and  Engraving.      By  W. 

Sparkes. 
The  Daily  Rounds  of  a  Drawing  Inspector. 
Simple    Crafts.— II.  StenolUing.     By  John    Yoo 

Art  Master,  Mont  rose  Academy. 
Manual  Training  In  Canada*    By  Albubt  H. 

Director  of  Macdonald  ^lanuiU  Traiuiiig  Schools. 
Editorial  Notes.  The  Mosely  Commlsalon  Repor 
Dmwing  Lessons  for  Infanta. 
More  Animal  Studies  for  Schools. 
A  New  Scheme  of  Drawing  Sc  Manual  Oooupatioiifl 
Ambleside  Summer  Course. 
Nature  Study  Competition. 
An  Exercise  for  the  Seniors. 

^m^  A  specimen  copy  of  the  ^*  P.T/s  Art  Montis  I  jr  "  wU 
t>a  sent  post  tree  on  applloatlon. 


THOMAS   NELSON  &  SONS»  35  and  36,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  CC. 


Jt^loma 

A 
LONDON 


DEGREE 

FOR 

20 

GUINEAS ! 


APPLY  FOR  DETAILS  AND  PROSPECTUS  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  SECRETARY.  DIP.  CDRR.  COLL..  FISHPONOS.  BRISTOL. 


London    &    South    Western    Railway.] 

SHORT  HOLIDAY  TRIPS 

To  the  Continent. 


f 

CYCLING   TOURS    in  Normandy  and    Brittany,   via.  J" 
Southampton* 
AvAiLAHLB  i^R  RmjaNiTfo  KRoM  Havre,  Cherbocro,  on  St,  X4Mu  I 


3  to  14  days  Excarslon  TIckeU  (Hvl  Cln^'^  Rail  ana  2nd  GsbtflSti 
itifiWt^i  Oh  TdUqwa  :— 

l^tidoii  V'i  Hjivi^  24«.  0*1.,  every  TJuunUiiy 
8ouU)Rint^luu  to  UiixTi.',  L'<b  .  •  h  r  v  ^atiirdny 
Lutidun  tu  Itouen,  Wt  «  Jtj<l  til»«a,  2Sh.  <lt1. 

^TruthAinploii  to  Boucn,  mI.  ;  2nd  CUa.<f,  2*i. 

l*fni«?rl  .  .  'lay 

By  SlwtnuT  only  Vniiw^Hih  IJavrt^ftnd  Rouen. 
TiOivloii  Ui  Ca«u^  '2>ii.,  <? 

s.iiiniiiihiitiifi  t'i 


vi?r>'  FridAy  nju\  SlktnriUy 


AVML 


ijitisuu,     l>iMnia,     iJiiuiii,    f  24«.  t)4l.f  every  Wfldjiei«tiiy 

Mont  .S{,  Mlrhol,  tUv  ) 

ii^outliAiiJiJtorj  Ui  St.  Mivlo,  2im.,  every  FiUlfty. 

AvtutichPH,  CouUii.ce^  Ate    j^ -*»«■  M,,  every  iiieAiuy 
ttoiithAiuptoii  To Clii'iboory,  1T*.>  nxory  SfttimUy 
Loudon  to  Hhvpi,   i*l  CliwiM,  'i\^.  ikl,  ;   iJud  Claa»»   Ti*. 
So'tou      ,,        ,f  ,»  "J'ii.  (>J.  ;  ,>  19a, 

lulled  every  Fnd«y,  Saturday  amJ  Monday ,  AV&il*bJn  t*^ 
rrilttru  up  to  iind  iocludtnjs  Tut5Md«y  following  d*lc  of  Iraue. 


14  Dais. 


For  rartirMlaTa  of   :^    '  '       ....  .►^^^    ii|>jrff 

Mn.  11.  HnLMits,  ><upt.  ,  .S.Jl,«f  ( 

The   ComiMUy's  Guidm  liovk  tu   Uoliday   riatini  m    Mucinutidy  < 
Bntlatiy  aetit  frt'eoudj^^dieattun. 

CHA8.  J.  0WBN8,  titimiU 

JC3JI  I,  100«. 
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A    TEXT- BOOK    OF    PHYSICS. 


J.    H.    POYNTING. 

■  FeUow  of  Trinity  CoJli^i?!*,  Cftmbrid^rf ;   Prof<?i«or  of 
Phyiict,  Binnitiffham  UniverRity. 


BY 

J.    J.    THOMSON, 

AND  Ti.A,,    I-  B.rt., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  Collcfge,  Cfttiibridge  ;  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental PhyaicB  in  the  Univemity  of  Cambridfre, 


TxTRouucTORY  VoLUME,  fullv  Illustratcd,     Second  EniTiON,   Revised.     Price  10s.  Gd. 


nxTrv  Tsi  — Hniiiviiatioii.— Th<-  Actvlenitiou  of   (ini\itv. — Ela*<Ucity  —  Strtv-ist's   and   Strains, —Tof^ioij,— l^nMliij^^  uf    l?mls.— 

^  — Coiiisioii.^^Cotiipreiigibility  of   Liquidft.  — Pressures   and  Volumes  of   GAses, — Theniiftl   KiToctm    Acc(i(iip)4i)yhi|? 

Isrity.    Snrtnce  Tension.— Laplftce's  Theory  of  Cftplllarity.— Effiiuioit  of  Liquids. — DtfTttsioii  of  Gaftes.— ViKcoNity  of 

J  Tl*«  »l..  U'  h  rlear  and  convincing,  hwl  th<i  tnfonnmtion  npto«l«tR,  tnolmtumat  it  ^Uws  aU  tlif  rer«nl  rwiwiirh  on  fhp  nnhioct/'— Cmmbridge  Revlenr. 
»  W#  tT'^nl  ttiia  book  «m  quit*  inUlR|]enh&blt>  not  merely  lo  tcAi  h<*r?4  but  to  physle^Mts  of  every  gra<l«.'  ^University  Correspondent. 

Volume  II.     Seconu  Edhjon,     Fully  llkistfaUid,     Price  Ss.  6d, 


SOITXtfl^. 


.—The  N&tnre  of  Sound  ftud  its  chifi  CliFirftcteriHtics.— The  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air  and  other  Mt*diA.^Reflectioii 
"-^rtind.— FrtM]nptJcy  and  Pitch  of  Notes.— ResoDAiiot'  and  Forced  OftoillAtiouii. — Anftlynis  nf  Vibration*. — The 
'ti»*  of  Strt'tohed  Strin^^s  or  Wires. — PiiX'S  and  other  .\ir  Cavitiea,— Rods,— Plates. — Xff  inbrauvs,— -Vibriitions 
r,,  ,it .— Sf  iisitive  FlanifS  and  Jett.—MuiUCAl  Sand,— The  Superposition  of  Wttvett.— Index, 
nrk  — may  be  rprKimnitmdeil  to  anyom-  dMfrofUi  of  poaafiaaiug  in  eahv  cf-to-patk  Stavdard  TmiATraii  on  AcouhUc^k.  "—Literature. 

*ly  wrltipti    _Th<»  ii*jnt«  of  th*  aiittiotv  are  a  guaimntee  of  the  aciKTsttrtc  Afx-niL^cr  »nd  ti»"-To*toATK  LKAHActKH  of  tin'  work."— 
lI  TImea.  

Volume  IIL     At  Press.     Ready  Shortly.     Fully  IlluBtmted. 


T. 


KNi>*,  -Temj^wraturc. — Kxjuiiisirin -if  Sotnls      Li        '  '  !  Convection. — Quantity  of  Heat;  .^jurinr 

indnciivity,— Form*!  of  l.in  j^'n  ;  rMn^.-rvitti..iK  —The  Kinetic  Theory.— Chanjye  of  Stati-; 

ftpour. — Critieftl  }*oiitt>i.     Soluh  and  Liquids,—  -,  ,  ttion,— Thi'ory  of  Exchanijej*.— Radiation 

spcruture.—ThenuodyuamicR.— IsothertniLl  and  AdiabAtio  ChanKett. — Thenuodynaniios  of  Changes  of  SiaiOt  and  Solutlonn. 

dod ynAmic3«  of  Radiation. — Index. 

Remaining  Volumes  in  Prepuration-LlO-HT  ;   MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 
Ion:    CHABLES   aRIFFIH   k   CO.,    Limited,    EXETEB.    STBEET.    STBAITD. 


[bridge  IlDiversity  Extension. 

^Summer  ni>ectltig  at  fiyeter, 

JULY  29  to  AUGUST  23,  1904. 


!  Hlizabeih 


%m  Subject  of  the  Meeting  will   h&  the  Age  of 
in  History,  Literature  and  Art.     Lecturejt 
be   delivered   on   Subjects  falling  within   the  fol- 
Dther   Sections;    II.    The   History   of   the   BcitiBh 
III.    The  Natural  History  of  the  South-West;   IV. 
I  and  Litorary  Associations  of  the  South- West ; 
Incatiou  and  Social  Reform  ;  VI.  Theology. 
Be  Meeting  ^vill  be  divided  into  two  parts:  July  39  to 
*  10,  and  August  10  to  August  28. 
cher«  Are  admitted  at  a  reduced  fee. 


doulars  can  be  obtained  from 
Secretary  for  Lecturer 

(The  Rev.  I».  H.  9.  CRANAGE,  MA.), 
SyiTDicATK  BuxLniNCis, 

Oambriooe. 


HEADMiaTRESS. 

Qodolphln  &  Latymer  Glrla'  Schooli  Hammorsmith,  London, 

CRlVlHSn      AcVKtlTlMCitRKT,) 

THE  Governors  will  requite  a  HEADMISTRESS  for  thtM  PublJo 
Sftcondiiry  Day  Scyiwl.  Salary  jtTCi  aijii  ciipittitton  fees  of  fh>in  £1 
tn  £'i  p«r  Kcholitr,  as  ni»f  be  herwfter  t\xeA,  whicli  will  bo  jfUArantded 
not  to  be  Ioam  thttii  £230  over  the  first  year.  Tlie  Schof>l  will  hts  a  new 
on.-  ir '  •  '•*'  1- — <"'  '  Mji  to  500  (firlfi  m»y  t«^  rpaHonably  mnticlpari^fl. 
^  !  aum  ot  anci  Ih  being  irniiM-diattly  provided.   (JuOil 

n  i^'fs  and  taxeo.    Candidht^ii  rcufit  be  on  Column 

K    ri  I, ^.,,.1  n     U.>,.-.!t*r.     A   University   D«gret%  or  li«  ^qniVKlent, 

and  a  Oertill('At«  in  t'edaigogy  are  dytdrablo.  Ttiu  School  will  oimh  for 
the  first  time  next  January,  wh«n  the  Mlstresti  will  bv  reqnired  to  cso»t- 
nionre  lierdc]tit»,  hni  nhM  ntioald  hn  ava!lablo  previoujaly  for  ctotiiHuUAtion 
on  buildiiiF  »ll«ration:«-  Apply  befon*  'Jlst  Jime  next,  lo  Ckarl«.s  Wioan, 
Ckrk  Ut  the  Jibove  Ponndalioo,  Norfolk  Honw,  Victoria  Embankment, 
W.O,.  froni  whom  aiqilicatlQin  fvnn^  aiul  further  partlculnrH  iimy  be 
obUiued. 

RADNORSBIRE  COONTY  COURCIL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

Uaodrlitdod  WeJIa  In  termed  late  tchool. 
117 ANTED,  after  the  Easter  Holidays,  an  Assistant  Master 
'  *  for  Classics^  English  and  Drill.  Ability  to  take  part  in 
the  school  games  wiil  be  considered  an  additional  qaalificfition. 
Salary  ^^125  per  annum.  Applications  to  he  forwarded  to  the 
Head  Master. 

H,  VAUGHAK  VAUGHAN, 
County  Council  Offices,  CUrL 

Ll,ANI>RlNDOD  WkLLS. 

12M  j4/irt7,  1904, 

KING  EDWARD  THE  SlXTffS  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

GIRLS'   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL.   ASTON. 

A  MISTRESS  will  b-t'  n-quirwi  in  thifi  SclionI  in  8« >pt*  mlK^r  Vo  teaeli 
SilBthetiiatics  and  Bngiiah  SubjiH^te.    Saiai^,  £in<)  i>er  annnm. 

AUu,  a  MlfiTUK.M8  to  teach  Kiigllali  Sal^ect«,  Sewingp  and  aornr  Prenck 
Salary^  A!SO  p^^r  aniuini, 

Caudidfti^h  urt'  reqiiH«t^'d  to  i44-nd  in  their  mmiIiaitionii»  which  muid  Im\ 
act'ornijiittiiHl  by  tlM-  ijriTitiHl  fonn  and  n  cnpy  of  their  te^tiuionijLla,  to  ttie 
Bttad  Mi^'ftreMN,  on  or  before  June  lUh. 

Forms  of  Application  and  fiirther  partk-nlmrtt  may  b*i  oldatntMl  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  King  Edwanl'i  Schwl,  New  Strnet.  BIT* 
niiuifluim^ 

Mrmht^m^  Jlof  90th,  1904. 


IV. 
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University  College  of  Korth  Wales,  Bangor. 

Ineofp&rutfd  under  Royal  Charter  amd  a  CorulUiunt  Cothfft  of  ih* 


j  fullow  of  Jfo*!!^  Oollf^aod 

:>\  OtfOltl. 


PH«9f|Hll~B.  R  RBtrtTKL.  M   \ 
Ut0  FeUow  of  All  ^ 
DEPAH 
Bi>l]|)(«U.  Tr- 'f<^!MM>rH. 

Greek W.  Rhys  Hoberta,  Litt.rx,  UU  Fellow  or  Klng'H 

CbllPKe,  CAmbrfdgf. 

LaUn K,  V.  Arnold,  LitLD.,  Ute  FdJow  of  Trinity  Col- 

lege,  Ctm  bridge. 

0^::    ::    ;;}Tob..p,»int«i. 

SeTnitic  LimgtugeB    ..    T.  WHton  Davi««,  B.A„  Fh.D. 

History  ..     J,  E,  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Lincoln  College.  Oxfbfd. 

Ooiip«i  '    t,  ,    ,1  Hintorv    Tli«  PriTJClp*!, 

En^'l       I  I        jze  and  f  W.  I^wis  Jones.  M.A.,  Ute  Bchol&r  of  Queens' 

L)N-   ti   '  .1       OoUft^^,  Ckiinbrfdg*. 

Pliaosot>hy  JatnM  GibiHui,   M.A.,   Ut«   Follow  of  8t.  JohnSi 

Collog^,  C4uibridf*f^. 
ll<itberufttie»   .  G.  fl.  Bryan,  «c.U,  l\RM,,  Iftte  Fello>^  of  PeU-r- 

bou>»e^  GaiubrfdKi^. 
Walsh    ..  J.  3darri6  Jonas,  M.A.*  Iftte  BcbalAr   of  Jaauw 

College,  Oxford, 
Phyidc«    .  E.  Tmylof  Jonejj,  D.8c. 

Chisinlatrj  K.  J.  P.  Ortori,  M.A-,  Ph.D.,  Uto  Scholar  of  St. 

John's  Collt'ite,  Cam  bridge. 
Biology  . .         . .     R.  W,  Phillips,  SLA.  (C»nib ),  D-8c.  (Loud.),  late 

Scholar  of  JSt,  John's.  College,  Cambridge. 

Zoolo^. PliilipJ.  WhilB,  M.B.  (Xliij.).  F.R8.K. 

Agrtcnltare     ..        _    Tlioni»«  Winter,  M.  A.  (EUln.),  F.O.a 
Edtication  ...LA.  Ore«n,  B.A. 

]ndu«iv«  Tuition  Fft\  £11  1h.  a  ye*r.  Laboratory  Feea  additlou&l, 
OB  ihff  Rcalp  of  £1  U.  |»er  t*rtn  for  %\x  houra  a  week. 

Tlie  Collt'^e  Coi'  -rK  <| uglify  for  the  degree*  of  the  Univ^fwity  of  Walw<» 
and  it)cti)(i«*  most  of  h^  '-^  '  '*  fnr  TVgrwwof  IxMidon  Univer-Htty  In  Arts 
and  iAciniio**,    Stud^^TsT  ib<?ir  Brat  year  of  Metlical  Study  wi 

lids  CkiUagfl.    Til  ere  A  e  ,  Ltlnmnta  forAgrlcuUure  and  ElPCtHcal 

Bn^dne«nti>;,  a   Day    lirnun-    .rt>^><artinent  for  tni'ii  and   wonjen,   and  a 
Dfipartment  for  tht^ Trail linu  of  8*.<:ondary  and  KliiderparLcn  Tcachena, 

The  average  cot^t  of  bvini^'  (in  lodi^tn};^)  and  tnitlon  at  l^n^or  for  the 
Benton  (33  W(«ki)  lit  from  £iw  to  £Mk  A  Hull  of  lle«i*h»nce  for  Womrn, 
under  the  AupervlHioa  of  Mis*  H.  M.  M.  Ume,,  who  In  the  College  Lady 
SnperlntmdeDt  of  Women  Students,  lit  now  open. 

At  the  Kiitnince  8cholar*hip  ExansUiation  (which  coraTnCDC^^s  Iti 
Septetubcrin  each  year)  over  l^i  Seliotarnhips  and  ExhibitlonH,  rangioK  i<i 
vaiae  fkiom  £40  to  £10,  wdl  Iht  olfered  for  competition. 

For  detalletl  information  km  to  OourMM,  Entrance  and  othisr  H'Cholar- 
ahipa,  kc,  apply  to  the  BecretAry  and  Ri-i^iittrar. 
Banftor.  J.  K,  LLOYD,  MA, 

MODERN    LANGUAGES    HOLIDAY 
COURSES,    1904. 

OFg»nli.ed   by   the  Tea^liers*  Guild. 


TOURS  AND  HONFLEUR, 

NEUWIED  (on  Rhine); 

GERMAN; 

SANTANDER; 

SFANiBH. 

COMMENCE    EABLr    IN    AUGUST. 


Short  Preliminary  Progtumme  graLis.  Handbook,  giving 
fuller  particulars  of  the  Courses,  price  6jd.,  poat  free,  from 
the  Office  of  the  Goild,  74,  Gower  Street »  Loudon,  W.C. 

EDINBURGH     SUMMER     MEETING,     1904. 
AUGUST   1-27. 


SOMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

AND 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

For  Teaobers  and  others.     Progratnrae  now  ready.   Apply  to 

D,  MacU':an,  M.A.,  hL.B., 
Outlook  Tower,  Secretary. 

Castk'hill,  Edinburgh. 


nOLLEGE     OF    PKECEPTOB 

^-^  (Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.)  ^ 

BLoouaBiJftY  Squabi,  London,  W.O. 


-«held1 
on dan  i 


DIPLOMA    SXAMINATIOHS. 

The  Kxatuinatlon*  of  TemchnrH  for  the  Ck)llegtt  Diplomaa  mn  \ 
flrat  week  in  January  and  the  rimt  week  in  September,  iu  Londaa  ( 
the    follo^dnR    provincial    Local    CentreH :— vix.,    Binningham,    B| 
Iveoda,  Manchejiler,  NewcJwtle-on-Tynet  and  PlyinoTith,  1 

The  Diplomas  are  of  three  i?radei( — AJteociate,  Licentiate,  and  Fall 

The  Theory  and  Pmctice  of  Bducation  la  an  obUgat"ry  Bubje<:t  td 
grade.  J 

OandidateK  are  not  required  to  pat^a  in  all  aubjccta  at  one  Sminifl 

Bumination  fee,  One  Guinea ;  tbe  local  fee  at  the  Provlucial  C«a 
tOi,  J 

PersonJi  who  have  pajixed  the  Bxauiination  in  llu-  TTirMry  nwl  Fl 
of  Edocatiou  may  be  exaniiurd  i^iciiaiJly  for  C<  1    Ahi 

TeatK     The  Pnctical  Bxaminatlun  will  be  held  ,  Mtf 

October.     The  fee  for  the  Practical  Exaeni nation  »-  *  1  1 

The  foUowlog  Pri»a  are  awarded  :  Theory  and  Fiattictr  uf  KAxai 
£10  ;  Glassies  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5  ;  Mathemalicj,  £.'i ;  Pbyticsl  m 
£1".,  A  •♦Doreck  Scholarship,'"  of  the  value  of  £20,  lo  the  c*^ 
who,  having  att^inded  two  Coiinn^n  of  the  Lectiiren  for  Ti»acber*  de^ 
at  tne  O'llejj**  dunn;;  the  prw-edlnR  twelve  months,  and  having  1 
tbe  full  exaiuiuatlon  for  a  Oollet'*'  Diploma,  «t&ndH  ttrst  in  the  Exatnl 
in  llie  Theory  and  Praciiee  of  &lucAtiou.  J 

Tlie   RijguiatlonB   for    the  abtjv*'    Exaiulnatioiii*  may   be   obtain 

application  U>  the  Secretary.     Tlie  papers  aet  at  paat  Bnniinatlq 

printed  in  tbe  Oollege  OalendJuiH^  price  2ii.  Od.  each,  flre«  by  poat      ] 

a  R  HODGSON,  B.A,.  SwcM 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOM 

{University  0/  Lond<m), 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Departnient  for  Proressional  TralDlng  in  Teach 

(Rbcoonisxd  by  thb  Cambridge  Syndicate.) 
Head  of  tlui  Departmml:    Miss  H.  ROBERTSON, 

StudontB  ftre  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  Ck 
and  in  January. 

The  Course  includGs  full  preparation  for  the  ExAiniai 
for  the  Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  tbe  Universili 
London  and  Cambridge,  held  annually  in  December.     ] 

A  Course  of  Lectures  for  Teaohors  on  School  Hygii 
hold  00  Saturday  mornings.  1 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  Miss  Robkbtso^ 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOl 

( Un  ivcrs  ity  of  London ) , 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIP. 

A  Reid  Scholarship  iu  Arts,  annual  value  £31  lOa. 

A  Pteilier  Scholarahip  in  Science,  aonual  value  £4 
tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  awarded  on  tbe  n}i$ultaj 
Exiimiiiation  to  bo  held  at  the  College,  on  June  2drd  aijfl 
Gaud i dates  must  be  under  U}  years  of  age  on  the  first  j 
tbe  Examination. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Principal, 


e  £4aS 
i$ultaj 

first  I 

I 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHA] 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MOD 
LANGUAGES.  j 

TWO  SCH(JLAlt8ilIPa  IN  GEIIMAN  (Kiv<*n  by  Mr.  and  Mm.  I 
Fbmllrijj^  of  the  annual  vahn?  of  £.ri.j  each,  UMtablf  ■<'^-'  ■  ♦>• —  -^ 
nltried  id  Studi'iits  entcrln^j  the  school  of  M 
yosHilon.  At  the  clow  of  the  third  year  Travj^lli! 
each,  iexiable  at  a  Of«rman  tTnivtirsity  for  one  yt*"!,  f<uiy  u.-  hwup 
ihtsi^  3cliolar,<<,  provided  thnt  they  liavc  taken  the  B,A.  L>e^;rvs«[ 
School  of  Moflern  LjinKuago'!^'  ' 

An  BNTBANCE  EXAMINATION  1^  the  Si;h.>il  of  Mwlera  LsJ 
"^vjll  commence  on  Monday,  June  I'uth,  ]LH)4.  Applications  for  adu 
inii«<t  be  n»c«ivod  by  tit**  Rij^t-stnir  otj  or  lieforc  June  l3tJi-  ! 

F-vr  fiir1hr?r  luirtitulara  apply  to  llto  REGisTIiAR  at  th*  Lnlveri 


FRENCH  nOl^lUAT  COUR8S8  by  the  Be.aHJiJH,  urv  Tti 
hi  .Nornaaudy,  nuder  tlm  patron»{;;e  of  the  ''AlUiinee  Fnt< 
AuifU3*L  li**M  (niitb  yt^ar).  Oeut^ral  Preparatior^,  Special  Pn^n 
f*>r  the  Loud.  B.A.«  llHH.  ^yllaboH  tNjstt  free  on  applJcatioti  t  ' 
L,  BASCAN,  Caek, 
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DAVID    NUTT,    57-59,    Long  Acre. 


THB    CLJLSSIOJLL    REYIEW. 

Vol  XVIII.  No.  i.     MAY,  1904.     li.  «d.  net 
CaiU€ni$, 
DITOaiAL  ud  GBNSRAL  i- 
OomiiMwU  and  Oommimiqti^ 
RIOINAL.  OONTRIBUnONS  :- 

y«ttwy  AdTerMuria  upon  the   Pragmtntt    of    Baiipidet.     T.    O. 

TUCKER 
X aces  Thu<7didfln.    T.  NICKLIN. 
Platonieal.    JOHNBURNKT. 
Notes  on  Xenopbon.    HBRBBRT  RICHARDS. 
Onannatiaa  Kotos.    &  DARNLBY  NAYLOR 
Some  Greek  Conuttot  of  the  Sanskrit  Boot  tvU-.    B.  W.  FAY. 
Bmendations  of  Cicero's  "  Verrines."    W.  PBTERSON. 
XVUEWS:— 

V«i»ll*s  **  Aiismemnon."    J.  U.  FOWBLL. 
atDBit  Jones's  •'ThQQjdides.''    H.  RACKHAM. 
DWB'8**Pre-8oeiatic8."    A.  C.  PBAR80N. 
Bocneoqiia's  "Seneca  Rhetor."    WALTBR  G.  SUMMBBB. 
Bolaaior's  '"Tscite."    T.  R  GLOVBR 
Weasner's  "Donatos."    J.  P.  P. 

CliraiHt's  •'  Monnmenta  Palaographica."    F.  O.  KBNYON. 
Owen's  "  Perdus  and  Jnvanal  '^:  a  Caveat    A.  B.  H0U8MAN. 
BRIBFBR  NOTICB& 
^KGHiEOLOOY  :— 

no  Date  of  Sellanion.    KATHARINB  A.  McDOWALL. 
8eki«iber's  "  Portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great"    P.  QARDNBR. 
Wiegand'M  "Archaic  Poro«  Architecture  of  Acropolis."    O.  P.  HILL. 
Svorooos's   "National  Museum  of  Athens."      JOHN  IT.  BARBR- 

PBNOYRE. 
Boncaswaki's  "  Roman  Vault-DecoraUon."    F.  H.  MARSHALL. 
Hopdin^a  "Attis"  and  Ruhl's  "De  Mortuorom  ludicio." 
!  JAKB  B.  HARRISON. 

Monthly  BaoonL    F.  H.  MARSHALL. 

ArehieolOKical  and  Numismatic  Summaries.     H.  B.  WALTBRS  and 
WARWICK  WROTH. 
IDMMABISS  of  PBRIODIOALS. 

\»  Tk0  CtaatiaA  BtvUw  U  the  only  Snglish  Journal  whieh  covers  the 
mnJMd  <kf  CUuakai  Shtdiu,  Hu  Yearly  SvibecHfiion  it  ISk  6d.  poet 
lit    Awry  SekofA  $hould  s^btcrihe. 


THE    MODERN    LJLNOUJLOE 
QUARTEIULT. 


Bdited  by  WALTBR  W. 
Vlt 
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GREG. 
No.  1.    88.  <Jd.  net 
ConttrUs, 

H.  BftMVL.     In  Memory  of  Johanu  QottfHed  Herder. 

BUXiLOUGH.    Matter  and  Form. 

0KRVAT1ONS :— PAGET  TOYNBBB,  Chauc«r'8  "  Drye  Se  "  and  "  The 
Oiurnsnare.'*— G.  a  MOORE  SMITH,  "  Lead  Apes  in  Hell. "— R  J. 
L.IX>TI>,  The  Sound-Change  of  wa  and  ico  in  English.— W.  W.  GREG, 
Tlie  Kntertainment  at  Richmond. 

VIKW8  :~A.  BARBBAU,  Une  Ville  d'Eaux  aiiglaise  au  XVlIIme 
Si^de.  P.  USTBRI  et  E.  RITTBR,  Madame  de  Stael,  Lettros  in^dites 
a  Senri  Melster.— JOSEPH  B.  MAYOR,  A  Handbook  of  Modem 
Kzxslisb  Metre.— Dr.  KRISTLA.N  KALUND,  Palteograflsk  AUaM : 
Duiftk  Afdeling.~ALBZANDBR  HARGRBAVES,  A  Grammar  of  the 
I>iatoct  of  AdUngton,  Lancashire.— H.  C.  HART,  C.  M.  HATHAWAY, 
Jan.,  The  Alchemist  by  Ben  Jonson.— THOMAS  DELONBY,  The 
0«ntle  Craft.— W.  BANG,  Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Diamma's  von  Tha 

kDS&N  LiANGUAGE  TEACHING:- 
TIm  Modem  Language  Association. 

Praaldential  Address  by  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. 

Modem  Languages  and  Modem  Thought. 

The  Teaching  of  Blementanr  French  Grammar. 

Some  I>aii«exa  and  Difflcultiea  connected  with  the  Direct  Method. 

la  it  sk  Rerorm? 

ApcT^Cn  d'one  M^thode. 

Ba^riew:— W.  8CH0LLE  and   G.  SMITH,    Elementary  Phonetics, 
Knaliata,  French,  German. 

From  Here  and  There. 

The  Scholars'  International  Correspondence. 
•«*  Tk€  MocUm  Lamguaoe  Quarterly  U  the  Organ  of  the  Modem  Language 
■orfniisii,  and  ie  the  only  Mnglieh  Journal  which  deals  in  a  echolarly 
mmuwr  wUk  the  LanQuagee  and  IMeraturt  of  Modem  Europe  from  the 
Mk  Ctmimry  to  the  fteeent  day. 


D  JLN  JL. 

A  Magazine  of  (Independent  Thought  (in  Ireland). 

VoL  I.  Na  1.    Demy  8vo,  sewed,  6d.  net  (7d.  post  free> 
Contents. 
[ntrodactanfy.    The  EDITORS. 
IkaBviwer.    FroC  DOWDBN. 
■oods  and  Memories.    L-IL    GEORGE  MOORE. 
llMAbMLolsy.    ED.  DUJARDIN. 
-     ~      "    (ofthaloe.    JOHN  EGLINTON. 
L    06SORIAN. 

I  aod  iBteUeetual  Freedom.    FRED.  RYAN. 
LtteiaqrKoyeaa,*e. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


Key  to  the  Bxeroises 
Spoken  Arable  of  B^ypt 

net  (3s.  7d.  post  free). 


in  Judge  Willmore's 

Demy  8vo,  sewed,  Ss.  6d. 


Judge  Willmore's  The  Spoken  Arabic  of  Egypt 

(in  Roman  Type).    Demy  8vo,  410  pp.,  roan,  Ts.  6d.  net. 

*«*  This  work,  published  in  1901,  and  nearly  out  of  print,  has  been 
recognised  by  all  competent  authorities  as  being  at  once  the  most 
scholarly,  thorough,  ana  practical  work  on  colloquial  Egyptian  Arable. 

By  the  Same  Authob. 
Handbook   of   Spoken    Arabic.     Comprising   a 

Short  Grammar  and  an  English-Arabic  Vocabulary  of 
Oorrent  Words  and  Phrases.     Square  16mo,  cloth,  2s. 
***  The  only  tnutworthy  short  guide  to  colloquial  Egyptian  Arabic. 
Just  Out. 
Leabhar    an    Atar    Eogan.      The    O'Growney 

Memorial  Volume.  Edited  by  Agnes  O'Fabbelly.  4to, 
zvi.-d88  pp.  (in  Irish  and  English).  With  9  Full-page 
Plates,  and  79  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  In  boards, 
with  Designed  Cover,  He.  net  (58.  6d.  post  free) ;  or  in 
art  linen,  78.  6d.  net  (Ss.  post  free). 

*«*  To  the  Rev.  Fkther  B.  O'Growney,  who  recently  died  quite  young  in 
CUifomia,  the  Gaelic  revi>'al  movement  in  Ireland  owes  more  than  to  any 


other  man,  save  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.  In  particular  he  inspired  the  younger 
geneiation  of  Romsn  Catholic  clergy  with  his  entliusiasnu  The  bringing 
back  of  his  body  from  California  to  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1903  gave 


rise  to  a  most  remarkable  manifestation  of  national  affectation  and  sorrow 
for  the  young  scholar  who  had  done  so  much,  and  from  whom  so  much 
more  was  expected. 


A  Hew  Series  of  Oheap  Freneh  Readers  fop  Bohooli. 

NUTT'S    SERIES   OF    SHORT 
FRENCH    READERS. 

Limp  Green  Cloth.     Fcap.  8vo,  price  6d.  each. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Mr.  de  V.  Payek-Payne, 
Author  of  "  French  Idioms  and  Proverbs." 

I       This  Series  hopes  to  meet  two  needs  :  (a)  to  supply  senior  pupils  with 
I  specimens  of  certain  standard  French  Authors  at  a  »mall  price,  (5)  to 
I   supply  Junior  pupils  with  suitable  term  Readers.    Each  Reader  will  con- 
'   sist  of  about  86  pp.  of  text.     It  will  have  a  short  Introiuctiou,  giving  a 
'   few  details  of  tlie  Author's  life  and  works,  with  special  reference  to  the 
particular  book  in  question;  and  short  notes  on  Grammar,  and  on  the 
geographical,  historical,  and  literary  allusions  of  the  text.    Long  gram- 
matical discussions  will  be  avoided  by  referring  to  standard  works  where 
those  who  desire  further  information  may  tlnd  it. 

The  following  are  Ready : 

1.  Alexandre  Dumas.— Jaoomo.  Edited  by  F.  W. 

Walton,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  King's  College,  London. 

A  thrilling  story  of  brigandage  in  Calabria  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  told  in  Dumas's  well-known  style. 

2.  Antoine  Oalland.— Bindbad  le  Marin.    Edited 

by  Chablbs  Pbnnet,  B.A.,  Prinoipal  of  Kensington 
doaohing  College. 

A  delightful  reader  for  boys  and  girls  from  the  age  of  ten  or  even 
younger. 

3.  Alphonse  Daudet.— Gontes  Ghoisis.     Edited 

by  W.  RoLLESTON,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Bepton 
Siohool. 

4.  Erckmann-Ghatrian.— La  P&che  Hiracolease 

and  other  StoricB.    Edited  by  R.  H.  Allpbess,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 

5.  L.  Oameray.—Yoyaftes,  Aventares  et  Com- 

bats.   Edited  by  A.  W.  D.  [Beady  October, 
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CHURCH  EDUCATION  CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL  HJLLL,  OXFORD. 

BooagolMd  by  GoyerDfiiemt  at  aTrKiuingOotlage  fbr  8«»eondBiy  ToMlum. 

A  RESIDENTIAL  TRAINrNO  COLLBGB  for  TBACHBRS  in  COL- 
LRQK8  fbr  WOMEN  and  in  SE07NDARY  SCHOOIJS  for  GTRLS. 

Bliidenta  are  pre^ifir^l  for  the  Oxroni^  Oftnibri<lgei,  ftiid  London  Teftchom' 
DtptomftB.  The  work  of  tb*?  Collet^Cf  i*  currif^J  on  Id  oo-op«^r»ticm  witli  thmt 
of  Ibe  Tntar«  of  the  Ihcford  Untveniity  Diploma  Hchainft.  Fe«a  MM  m 
yearODcluAiv«V  For  pro«pActu«  an«l  particulari  of  SchoUrshlpB,  spply 
toU)«  Prin*">pal.  Ml«s  M«rKKKsie  Smith. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGAOEMY  OF  MUSK 

AND  ROYAL  Q0LLE6E  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIO. 

Patr  n-ms    .MAJESTl'    THE     KING. 
Pnr\d*fU—lhiLU.  Tiii   Thikcs  or  Walwj,  K.G. 


Loe*!  Cenir«  Exjiminattona,  held  annDally  in  March  and  April 
al  all  Oentrea.  In  London  and  a  row  Suburban  Oeotrea,  Uiej  an;  held  in 
IVovMOber  and  D«c«mb«r^  as  well  as  lUrch  and  AprfL      (See  Syllabus  A.) 

School  Exftcnl nations,  batd  three  ttmea  a  year^  ▼!£.,  March  and  April, 
June  and  July,  and  Ocfcobor  and  November,  Butriee  for  the  Juno- July 
ExatLlnaUonii  eIo««  May  13th,  190S.    (See  SyllabtiB  B.) 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  the  Local  Centre  and  School  Kxam- 
InaUomiof  ISM  to  1001  tnclujtire,  can  be  obtained  or  application  to  the 
CtnCiml  OQ«e*    Price  Bd.  per  set,  mr  year,  poet  free. 

The  Board  jrivea  annually  Six  Exhibitions,  tenable  for  two  ysara. 

Copies  of  E^llabcuws  A  and  B,  and  all  Information,  will  be  sent  on 
application  U>— 

3kUl»  Mum,  Stcfvtarf,  14,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

Tategrmphic  AddreM— "  Aaaocia,  Loodon." 

JOINT  AQENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Under  thi"  nianapPinfMit  nf  a,  Comtnlttee  appuitjlod  by  th«  Tisacheni^  Oullii 

Oollefftf  of  Ffec«^ptonl,  HeadmiatresafiH  Associa^on,  AssociatJoD  of 

Aaatstant'MiBtreeses,  and  Private  Schools*  Association.) 

lddn»— 74^  Gown  SritErr,  Loin>ov,  W.O. 

Begittrar-Min  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

This  Agency  has  been  establlahed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Tochei  h 

to  And  work  without  unneoeaaary  cost.     All  feet  hai^e  therefore  been 

calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  rover  the  working  expeoaee, 

Headmlstreasei  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parenta  reqairini: 
Teaohen,  or  Teachers  aeeklng  appolutmenu,  are  Invited  to  apply  to  thl<» 
Agency. 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private  FamlUet* ; 
Visiting  Teachers  for  MuhIct,  Art,  and  other  apeclil  sut^ects;^  Foreign 
Taachars  of  various  nationalities;  KiDdergarten  at]<)  other  Teachers  arf 
Ml  fbt  Begiater,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  aupply  suitable  csndi 
datia  fb<r  any  facancy. 
Bohool  Fartnemhififl  and  Trsnwfen  are  arranged. 

Oflloe  hours— 9,80  **m.  to  5, an  p.ni.  Hours  for  interviews  are  froio 
lO.M  a.n),  to  1  p,m.^  and  3  p.rn,  to  &  p.m, 

THE  ASSOCIATIOM  OF  UHlVERSiTY  WOHEH  TEACHERS. 

AddrCM — 49,   Mall  Chambers,   Keniin^ton,  W. 
,>«rt/ary-Mi!is  GHUNBR. 

HKAlJMlSTREiSaKS  of  Public  and  Private  Schorjls  hiving  vacancies 
on  tlielr  Stair,  and  t'srcnti*  requiring  Vi-tiliug  or  Re«idnnt  Tpawhflrs, 
are  invited  to  apply  to  Ih*^  Aawclattou.  All  TcAchers  j^npplied  have 
LTnlversity  qualillcatioim  {Di^Kt'ee  or  equivalt^nt),  and  many  are  tf-sini!!»1 
and  etp**rienc<?*l. 

EXAMIMATIOKS  conducted  tii  Public  nwl  Private  Schools  in  ail 
SubjccU  by  wriLlfn  papers  and  rt«i  port,  by  Examlnem  of  long  pro- 
foMional  Atamling  and  exceptional  experience. 

OjiCB  f/olir»— WCDNB9DAYB  AMD  BATUKDAYS,  8  tO  &   p.m. 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

X**-  sj,  CiAVEN  Stueet,  Charing  Cko&s,  W.C 

{Ttltitrm^ic  Address—*'  Didaskalos,  Lokdon.") 

CondtKited  by  Mist  Louisa  Buouciif  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  fariiier]y  Secretary  of  the  Womeo's  Education  Union,  Teachers' 
Tralntng  and  Registration  Society,  &C. 

Misi  Bkouch  ftupplie^  University*  Graduates,  Trained  and  CertiiJcated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Scboolji  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teacheri^ 
of  S^ial  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistreues,  &c.,  as  well  aj.  English  and 
Foreign  Goveroeaiea  for  Private  Fatntiies. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

S3|  SOUTKAMPTUN    SrkEBT,    BLOOMSSURV  SqUAKB,    W.C. 
TlLEGKAMS  :    *' EliUCATORIO*    LOHDON." 

Rggistrttr—¥,KV,  F*  TAYLOR,  M. A. (Cantab,), 

Low  cotnmissioni.     Liberal  discxTunt. 

Headmasters  hftving  vacAticfei  on  their  staffs  stnd  Asuslani-Ma^ler!^ 
■eddnif  appointinents  are  a&ked  to  ccunmuntcate  with  the  Rsgcstrak. 

Office  hours,  to^i^m.  to  5  p.tn. ;  Saturdays,  ioa.ni.  to  i  p.m«  Interviews 
generally  between  these  huura,  or  by  speclaJ  appointmeoL 
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AiCHKLOR      TKAINING       COLLI 

FOR   TEAOHEBS, 

CAMnsswiLL   Oaova,   S«B. 

Principal— Miss  Rioo. 

MMrm  of  J/tlAod— Kiss  CaitrKima. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical    course  of  professional    training    for  Tead 

Secondary  Schools,  with  almndant  opportunity  for  elaas  toachfn^ 

DAT<::n  E  lor  (400  paplls)  and  uLher  i<^hoola. 
BTUDKNTS     TKEFAflKD    FOR    THE     CAMBRIDGE     TBACa 

CKBTIPICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DfPLOMJL 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  Unlvenilty  Graduatf 
A  KINDERGAKTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Exaniinatiooa 

Xatlcinal  Froobnl  Union.      Also 

A  PHKPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  Arts  or 

Higher  Local  Examination, 

Feee  :  £t&  to  £20  a  year  for  non-raaideata. 

A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Terms  modeimtoj 

ALSO 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Toachem   of    Plai 
Class  Singing. 


LIVERPOOL  GYMNASIU 

MvRTLE  Street 
(The  finest  in  the  worlds) 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
For  Ladies  as  Medical  GymnasHc  Teachers  and  Sports  Hisl 
Schools  and  Colleges. 
Lady  Directar^lnEtti  M.  NfARSH,  N.S»P.E, 
justified  Teacher*  for  all  Branches. 
A   thorough   tralnine  is   given  in  the  British,    Swedish,   Oentui 
American  svstems.     The  course  is  both  Theoretical  and  Practteal^i 
two  years"  a u ration* 

Subjects  ttiLkrn  : — Anatomy,  Physiology*  Hygiene,  MyoloEVj  ^ 
Amhulatice,  Sick  Nursing,  Medical  Gymnastic*,  Treatment  of  Dao^ 
Deformities  wiiich  can  be  cured  by  movements  and  manipulations.. 

Educational  Gymnastics,  Drilling,  Fencing,   Rowing,  SwimnunK, 
modem  Drilli* 

Opportunity  lor  Class  Teaching  ii  aflforded  in  the  numerous  c] 

children  and  ^ults  visiting  the  Gymiuisium  daily-     (Over  300  Pupib 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED.  ^ 

HouM  of  Residence  for  Students,  iro,  Bedford  Street*  S. 

For  prospectus*  apply  to  the  Ladv  Directok. 


THE  INCORPURATKl) 

FKOKBKL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITl 
Tai-oarth  Road,  Wkst  Kihoiwoton,  Lojrnor^,   W. 
(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  Coll 
for  Secondary  Teachers.) 
CAoirman  o/(Ae  Oiminitt«e— Sir  W.  Matiikh,  M.P. 
TrwifKnrr— Mr.  C.  O.  Montsfiore,  M.A. 
5«T«torv— Mr.  Abthir  G.  SvJsoNtis,  M.A. 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  PHncipal—UimtR,  L 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.      liMd  MUtrma^l^'       '^.    > 
Stud  cut  Ji   art?  traineci    for  the   Bxantt  nations  of  tji. 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  TeacheT»    , 
Stieciai  ClatiK^s  are  hi"lri  in  subjects  required  fbr  the  C^^mui  mi>.oJ 
IxN^I  Examinations, 

TWO  SCeOLARSElFS  of  £20  each,  aud  two  of  £13  each,  I 
two  years  at  the  Iiistitnte,  ar<!*  otferM  annual  I  y  to  Women  Stada 
liav«  passed  certJsin  reco^isml  Exatniuatloiis. 

Prospectuses  and   tiarticulsm  reKarding  the  S^iecial   Claaaes 
Mcholarshipe  can  be  obtained  frori»  the  Prim  ipal. 


niVIVSRSll'Y  COLLEQE,  BRISTOL.     Sesaion&l  0 

sre  (iTijaiiKHcd  for  tht}  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scisntiflla 
inMkate  \t\\  lnt«nnfdisl<>  Sclenct^,.  lnt*rm*Hiiate  Divinity  (BJ 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  I>e>;r*?e  Exam  lust  ions  of  the  Universiily  of  Londiaii^ 
GambriiRe  Higher  Iw^cal  Examtnations,  and  for  the  Training  of  81 
Teach env.  Composition  Fee  fur  each  of  the  above  Oottivost  JJIt 
session.    Rt^istntion  Pee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Yeam' Conraes  are  arranged  for  Civil,  MIdIbs^ 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Studente  inteadOmg  %B 
Architecta  and  Surveyom. 

The  College  Ik  tlic  only  InBLltutlon  In  the  Wast  of  England  wh^ 
vldes  eoinplBte  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Woric  of  the  Women  Students  Is  under  the  eapervtHoo  of 
Tutor. 

For  full  infonnatlon  see  Proapectiis,  which  will  be  (brwarded 
applicaUon.      JAMES  RAFTER,  BegUtrar  and  Secretary. 


ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLS 

FOR    WOHBM. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. ^Eleven  Entrance  Schobrsl^ 
/i75  to  j£3S»  and  several  Bursorieii  of  /30,  tenable  for  three  yeail 
College,  will  i>e  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  Examination  to  be  hi 
June  ajth  to  July  «nd,  1904.  Names  must  be  entered  before  June  1 
College  prepares  Students  for  London  Degrees,  and  also  for  Oafofd 
EKaininacions^     ]nc1u*>ive  fee,  £90  a  year. 

Tbe  Easter  Term  begins  on  April  16th. 

For  form.**  of  entry  and  further  particulars  apply   to   the  Sad 
Royal  Holbway  College,  EngteReld  Green  S.Q,,  Sorrvy, 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  YEARBOOK. 


OXFORD  and  CAMBRIDGE  YEARBOOK  will 

eotircly  new  ground.     It  will  contain  over  3€,000 

ruMneSy  and  its  aim  i«  to  give  details  of  the  University 

degrees  and  honours^  as  well  as  the  present  occupation  of 

all    those    now  alive  who    have  griuduated,  or  who   are 

"d  to  j^idUHte,  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

.     p<*culiar   interest  of    this  volume   ia  that  it  will 

ew  a  reference  book  for  the  rank  and  tile  of  Utti- 

1  men,  whone  connection  with  the  University  is  not 

ruDciallv   kfpt  up  unlesh  they  hapi>en  to  belong  to  one 


of  thL^  letuned  profeseionH.  It  will  be  a  serious  attempt 
to  an«wer  the  question  t»o  often  asked:  *'What  has  be- 
come of  so  and  so?  I  have  not  seen  hiiij  since  I  left 
college ! " 

The  book  is  not  intended  to  advertise  any  one,  or  give 
any  details  of  private  life  to  which  objection  might  be 
taken*  It  will  consider  each  man  in  two  aspects — his 
relation  to  the  Univeraity  in  the  past,  and  his  relation  to 
the  community  in  tbe  present. 


tM*t     I.    (OXFORD).    Now  Ready.     Crown  «vo.     686  pp.     38.  6d.  net. 
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NATURESTUDY. 


By   H.  Marshall  Ward,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
lessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

'hey  talk  of  nature-study  who  never  nature  knew."  * 

OB  ABLY  most  people  are  agreed  that 
nature-study  in  some  way  implies  the  study 
of  nature,  and  the  principal  fork  of  diver- 
of  opinions  will  be  evident  in  the  controversy 
what  aspects  of  nature  are  to   be  studied, 

o\v  the  study  is  to  be  begun  and  followed  up. 

lature-study "    is   merely    another     way    of 

ssing    **the    study    of   nature,"  then    there 

>  to  be  but  one  escape  from  the  contention 
it  is  synonymous  with  science,  and  it  is  by 
eans  clear  how  we  gain  by  substituting  the 
word  for  the  old  phrase :  the  one  escape  I 
referred  to  is  that  something  peculiar  may  be 
ed  in  the  word  **  study." 

me  people  would  seem  to  think  that  to  study 
e  is  to  meditate  on  some  natural  feature  or 
t — a  sunset,  the  sea,  a  tree  or  an  elephant,  for 
nee,  and  to  evolve  from  one*s  inner  conscious- 
a  train  of  thought  or  speculation,  which  may 
to  the  expression  of  some  highly  fanciful  and 
ict  ideas,  which,  however  entertaining  they 
appear  in  the  songs  of  a  troubadour  or  the 
s  of  a  poet,  are  certainly  not  scientific,  and  do 
promote  a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  this  is 
however  beautiful  the  words  used  in  express- 
he  ideas  may  be  ;  and  I  am  not  here  contend- 
that  beautiful  expressions  of  fanciful  imagery 
I  no  value  in  the  many-sided  culture  for  which 
emotions  and  the  intellect  of  mankind  call. 
a  only  emphasising  the  conviction  that,  if  the 

>  of  education  are  to  be  faithfully  pursued,  we 
lot  gain,  but  we  decidedly  lose,  in  any  line  of 
)n  that  implies  the  inculcation  of  emotional 
sentimental  ways  of  viewing  nature  under  the 
eading  name  ot  nature-study  :  nature-study  of 

order  ought  to  be  frankly  termed  fiction  or 
r-tale. 

ct  us  grant,  then,  that  nature-study  does  not 
n  staring  at  nature,  and  evolving  fanciful  ideas 
It  the  beauty,  the  terror,  or  the  mystery  our 

ignorance  or  selfishness  reads  into  her  objects 

•  With  apologies  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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or  her  doings — you  see  the  very  pitfall  I  was  fore- 
seeing has  entrapped  me,  and  nature  has  been 
inadvertently  referred  to  in  the  word  **  her,"  in  the 
very  terms  that  contemplation  in  the  past  has 
impelled  anthropomorphic  man  to  adopt.  We  will 
let  the  slip  stand  as  a  warning. 

Leaving  such  contemplations  and  speculations 
to  the  artist  and  the  poet,  and  that  with  anything 
but  disrespect,  we  have  to  face  the  proposition 
that  nature-study  means  the  investigation  of 
natural  objects,  natural  features,  and  natural 
actions  ;  it  means  the  investigation  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  rocks,  stones,  rivers,  seas,  clouds, 
rain,  animals  and  plants,  &c.,  which  go  to  make  up 
the  world  we  live  in,  and  unless  such  investigation 
is  scientific,  and  has  for  its  aim  something  more 
than  the  making  of  an  index  or  a  formal  catalogue, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  where  its  particular  value  in 
education  comes  in. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  the  promoters  of 
nature-study,  in  their  perfectly  warranted  and 
sincere  desire  to  introduce  it  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  child's  education,  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  frightened  by  such  words  as  **  investigation  " 
and  **  science,"  and  my  sympathies  are  entirely 
with  them  in  so  far  as  their  fright  is  based  on 
horror  at  having  children  bored  with  the  barren 
kind  of  thing  which  has  sometimes  been  put  before 
them  as  elementary  science.  But  altering  names 
does  not  alter  the  facts  they  connote,  and  you 
cannot  by  changing  names  escape  from  such  facts 
as  that  nature  and  natural  processes  exist,  and  that 
all  children  who  observe  the  things  around  them 
are  investigators.  How  many  intelligent  children 
find  out  for  themselves  such  facts  as  that  it  re- 
quires more  effort,  and  even  a  definite  preparation 
for  that  effort,  to  push  over  a  table  than  to  over- 
turn a  chair  ?  How  many  have  discovered — the 
word  is  quite  justifiable — that  if  flowers  are 
gathered  they  soon  wilt ;  or  that  a  chrysalis  gives 
rise  to  a  butterfly ;  that  bees  enter  foxgloves  ;  and 
that  a  rain-shower  is  preceded  by  gathering 
clouds  ? 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  many  of  the  notions 
associated  by  children  with  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  phenomena  they  discover  for  themselves,  or 
are  told  by  other  children  with  staring  eyes  and 
gesticulations  of  delight  and  wonder,  or  even  awe, 
are  woefully  unscientific,  though  I  believe  most  of 
the  inaccurate  ideas  they  imbibe  are  got  from  their 
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elders  during  the  savage  state  of  babyhood,  when 
the  questions  pour  out  as  fast  as  the  five  to  ten- 
year-old  lips  can  frame  them,  and  are  of  kinds  too 
subtle  for  any  but  the  abler  types  of  parents  to 
deal  with  satisfactorily. 

Why  should  not  nature-study  mean  the  continua- 
tion of  this  entrancing  state  of  childish  enquiry  and 
observation  ;  the  difficulties  merely  consisting  in  a 
gradually  closer  attention  to  the  objects  them- 
selves, gradually  more  accurate  questioning  on 
the  child's  part,  and,  not  too  early,  however,  a 
gradual  acquisition  of  the  power  of  describing  what 
is  seen  ?  This  should  lead  to  further  curiosity, 
step  by  step,  and  only  they  who  do  not  know  the 
way  an  intelligent  child's  mind  works  with  regard 
to  things  the  child  is  really  interested  in,  need 
despair  of  the  naturally  stimulated  curiosity  pro- 
moting further  questions,  which  the  really  capable 
teacher  will  find  ways  of  answering  with  further 
reference  to  nature.  Real  continuous  thinking, 
and  especially  experimental  investigation,  follow 
much  later. 

Aye !  But  here  comes  the  rub !  The  really 
capable  teacher.  What  with  bad  training  to  begin 
with,  trammelled  duties  imposed  by  the  authorities, 
harassments  of  all  kinds,  and  no  time  to  do  the 
work  required,  how  can  we  look  for  the  really 
capable  teacher  of  my  ideal  ?  While  freely  ac- 
cording all  honour  to  the  splendid  types  of  usually 
under-paid  but  devoted  duty  -  doers,  men  and 
women  both,  who  carry  on  the  work  of  education 
of  young  children  in  this  country,  and  while  frankly 
imputing  the  chief  blame  to  those  I  believe  to  be 
responsible — those  who  think  education  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  retailable  information 
that  can  be  crammed  into  a  child's  mind,  and  who 
utterly  fail  to  see  that  a  boy  who,  having  been 
taught  how  to  observe  accurately  and  think  for 
himself,  will  do  so  in  after  years  and  rapidly  learn 
where  to  look  for  what  he  does  not  know,  is  a  far 
more  valuable  asset  as  a  citizen  than  a  hundred 
brilliant  boys  who  can  pass  examinations  which 
involve  the  useless  repetition  of  what  other 
brilliant  boys  and  men  of  the  same  stamp  have 
written  about  things ;  while  fully  alive  to  all  this 
and  more,  I  am  convinced  that  most  of  our 
teachers  fail,  and  will  go  on  failing  in  the  teaching 
of  nature-study  owing  to  two  principal  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  the  majority  of  teachers  know 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  nature,  and  there  is 
no  more  hopeless  aim  to  be  set  before  man  or 
woman  than  to  be  expected  to  transmit  a  know- 
ledge of  natural  objects  and  doings  to  children 
unless  the  teacher  is,  so  to  speak,  saturated  with 
enthusiasm  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  beings 
and  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  concerned, 
and  their  relations  one  to  another.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  quantity  of  information  a  teacher 
may  acquire  :  I  am  speaking  of  the  quality  of  the 
knowledge  which  is,  or  should  be,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  mind  of  the  man  or  woman  who  undertakes 
the  serious  reponsibility  of  teaching  children  of  any 
age  such  a  subject  as  nature-study.  People 
seem  calmly  to  assume  that  anyone  can  teach 
nature-study,   though  they   would    demand    very 


severe  qualifications  from  a  teacher  of  French  q 
Greek. 

The  second  of  the  two  reasons  for  faihire  abovfl 
referred   to  is  that  many  children  are  put  into  tU 
classes  who  are  utterly  unfitted  for  such  a  stndjJ 
Whether  from  defects  of  early  training,  or  wantoj^ 
training,  or  from  mental  incapacity  of  a  particular; 
or  any  kind,  or  whether  for  other  reasons,  I  cannot- 
stop  to  enquire  ;  but  that  mixed  classes  of  children 
of  all  degrees  of  intelligence  and  stupidity,  herded 
together   simply    because   they   happen    to    ha?^ 
reached    the    same    standard    of    attainment 
measured  by  our  prevailing  systems  of  schedul 
and  examinations,  forsooth,  or  because  they  are 
about  the  same  age — why  not  of  the  same  heigl 
or  weight,  or  with  the  same  coloured  eyes  or  hair 
— militate  fatally  against  the  successful  training  tj 
course  of  nature- study,    properly   conceived  sum 
carried  out,  should  be  able  to  afford  them,  scarceM 
requires  mention.  j 

Perhaps  it  is  now  time  to  consider  what  shook 
be  done  in  a  course  of  nature-study,  supposing  th 
obstacles  referred  to  were  non-existent  or  could  fa 
overcome. 

Well,  suppose  the  teacher  gives  each  of 
children  in  a  class  a  couple  of  stones,  one  a 
rounded  pebble  and  the  other  rough  and  jaggei 
How  would  he  or  she  proceed  not  merely 
interest  the  mischievous  young  monkeys  in 
two  objects  as  serious  subjects  for  enquiry, 
also  to  evoke  questions  from  the  more  enthusiasd 
of  them,  and  lead  them,  with  help,  of  course, 
answer  such  questions  more  or  less  completely 
reference  to  nature,  and  not  to  books  ?  I  wool 
presume  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  as 
as  that  of  the  class  by  the  way  this  was  done. 

Suppose  one  of  the  children,  struck  by  a  brilliaii 
idea,  said  both  stones  were  hard,  would  the  teachfli 
deceived  by  the  obviousness  of  the  remark,  pass 
by,  however  gently  and  sympathetically,  or  not 
It  should  be  recognised  that  the  observation  il 
genuine,  however  simple  it  may  be.  But  tf 
teacher  is  expected  to  make  use  of  it ;  by  itsdf 
falls  flat,  and  the  difficulties  are  only  beginnqf 
Clearly  one  wrong  use  of  it  would  be  to  enter  afM 
a  long  disquisition  as  to  the  relative  hardneffitf^ 
bodies,  but  it  might  be  advisable  to  ask  the  ddl".' 
how  she  knows  it  is  hard,  or  why  she  did  not  cil 
it  soft,  leading  to  the  idea  that  hardness  is  afl. 
excellent  but  relative  attribute  to  attach  to  Ai 
stone,  but  that  the  same  notion  strikes  soott 
people  in  regard  to  a  piece  of  wood.  Of  coursft 
the  teacher  will  have  to  get  the  piece  of  wood  and 
have  the  matter  put  right;  that  is  the  curkns 
feature  about  nature- study,  you  may  have  to  brio^ 
these  little  minds  in  contact  with  a  good  manj 
things  before  you  and  they  have  finish^  with  thSl 
stone,  and  many  unpromising  details  may  occur  tf 
the  children  harp  on  obvious  attributes  of  smooth* 
ness,  colour,  markings,  and  so  forth,  which  genios 
alone  will  cope  with. 

But  the  enquiry  suddenly  promises  to  go  AtxifKX 
as  one  of  the  boys  strikes  one  of  the  stones  against 
another,  an  example  rapidly  followed  by  otheis 
Do  not  let  them  escape !     Of  course  I  cannot  fore- 
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what  will  happen  next,  but  it  will  be  surprising 

somebody  does  not  notice  that  the  stones  chip 

small  powdery  fragments   fly  off;    possibly 

ks  may  be  seen,  and  if  so  that  will  be  heard  of 

l9a  certainty.      If  one  of  the  pupUs  observes  that 

le  stones  are  themselves  composed  of  smaller  and 

diffiarent  particles,  crystals,  &c.,  you  have  excellent 

iBtterial  to  work  on. 

I  The  sparks  I  shall  leave  to  the  teacher,  merely 
lemarking,  beware  of  a  lecture  on  friction,  per- 
cussion, oxygen,  and  so  forth,  because  it  is  just 
Biese  long  digressions  of  boring  information  that 
ilamp  the  mere  teacher  as  contrasted   with  the 
IBDuioe  educator.     We  will  suppose  the  general 
ttention  has  rather  been  directed  to  the  abrasion 
nfparticles.    Now,  dear  teacher,  do  you  see  where 
foar  pupils  are   unconsciously   leading  you   and 
ttch  other  ?     If  your  school  is  by  the  sea,  or  near 
\  river  or  brooks  with  rounded  pebbles  in  it,  your 
XKirse  is  comparatively  easy;  hut  I  do  not  envy 
your  task  if  you  selected  that  rounded  pebble 
an  inland  garden  or  field,  and  without  ulterior 
ive  regarding  the  kind  of  education  a  water- 
rn  pebble  is  excellently  adapted  to  bring  out, 
because   the  lesson  you  and  the  class  are  really 
(Dtng    to    get    out    of    that    stone    is   the    great 
generalisation  that  such  stones,  hard  as  they  are, 
lave    been    rounded    by     attrition    through    the 
ifjts  or   formed   by  the    agglomeration   of  other 
particles,  or  crystalHzed  out  of  molten  materials, 
Ic.;  and  every  one  of  you  will  get  that  lesson 
pat  of  the  stone  by  different  steps,  of  questions 
■id  further  observations  culminating  in  a  visit  to 
ihe  shore  or  the  brook,  &c.,  or  even  leading  to  a 
idear  understanding  of  the  way  sand  and  mud  are 
bnned   as  well,    to    say  nothing  of  stimulating 
Hioaghts  on  the  meaning  of  geological  time.     The 
est  bit  of  sloping,  gravelly  road  will  help  on  a 
any  day  ;   or  even  an  artificial  sluice  in  the  play- 

nd. 
But,  it  may  be  remarked  by  a  teacher  in  an  inland 
,  these  things  are  not  accessible.  Very  well, 
not  choose  the  rounded  pebble  ;  the  subject  is 
fitted  for  your  purposes  in  the  circumstances  in 
you  have  to  work.  And  this  necessity  of 
iving  the  choice  of  topic  to  the  teacher  may  be 
once  the  charm  and  the  use  of  nature-study. 
This  points  the  important  moral  that  a  subject 
fcr  nature-study  must  not  be  chosen  independently 
cf  the  surroundings,  or  merely  in  deference  to  a 
•diedule  or  code  drawn  up  by  people  unacquainted 
1-^  the  neighbourhood.  Otherwise  many  teachers 
^  be  driven  to  books  or  to  didactic  lectures, 
object  lessons,  and  so  forth,  which  may  appear  an 
^  way  of  imparting  their  views,  or  that  of  some 
other  pedant,  to  the  children,  but  which  will  eer- 
ily bore  them  and  leave  no  impression  on  their 
^ds,  let  alone  its  utter  failure  to  draw  out — i.e., 
^ucate — their  observing  and  thinking  faculties. 

Let  us  take  a  green  leaf  as  another  example, 
jnore  advanced  in  character.  The  children,  with 
^f  in  hand,  will  probably  flounder  a  good  deal  at 
^st,  but  a  real  educator  who  knows  his  subject 
^Jsoon  stimulate  the  observations  that  it  wilts 
because  water  is  lost;  that  the  venation — never 


mind  the  word — supplies  a  supporting  framework, 
as  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella  do  to  the  silk  ;  that 
accompanying  these  supporting  ribs  are  pipes 
which  convey  watery  liquids  to  and  from  the  softer 
parts ;  that  the  wilting  can  be  prevented  if  the 
pipes  are  kept  supplied  with  water ;  that  starch 
turns  blue  with  iodine ;  that  starch  is  food ;  that 
the  leaf  in  certain  circumstances  also  turns  blue  in 
iodine,  and  contains  starch ;  that  this  is  only  the 
case  if  the  leaf  be  illuminated  ;  that  the  supporting 
leaf  stalk  and  framework  expand  the  leaf  in  the 
sunshine  ;  and  so  on,  proceeding — I  see  no  reason 
why  not — to  a  gradually  clearer  and  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  structure  of  such  a  leaf,  its  relations 
to  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  of  the 
soil,  the  solar  light  and  so  forth. 

It  will  take  time  undoubtedly,  but  if  at  the  end 
of  a  year  of  careful  and  gradual  enquiry,  leading 
from. fact  to  fact  and  from  conclusion  to  conclusion, 
the  class  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  marvel- 
lous work  done  by  a  green  leaf,  a  basis  is  laid  for 
the  further  education  of  each  child  such  as  no 
amount  of  booky  information  can  give.  Not 
because  the  child  knows  so  much  or  so  little  about 
a  green  leaf,  but  because  that  child  has  learnt  the 
beginning  of  how  to  acquire  further  knowledge.  A 
series  of  such  nature- studies  as  might  be  devised 
with  the  aid  of  seeds  sown  in  boxes  of  soil,  of 
caterpillars  kept  in  muslin  cages,  of  ants  in  pro- 
perly constructed  boxes,  of  buds  and  twigs  of  trees 
in  the  winter  or  when  opening  in  the  spring,  of 
flowers  in  the  school  garden  as  they  pass  from  bud 
to  fruit,  of  chalk  from  the  cliff  or  slate  from  the 
quarry,  and  mud  or  clay  from  the  bottom  of  a 
pond,  or  with  a  few  of  the  thousand  objects 
possible  (always  supplementing  the  work  selected 
by  visits  to  nature  in  the  open)  might  leaven  the 
rest  of  the  school  work,  the  drudgery  and  discipline 
of  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

The  anticipated  exercises  in  the  further  study  of 
natural  processes  in  the  open  by  brook  or  sea,  in 
field  or  forest,  on  moor  or  hill,  combined  with  all 
kinds  of  awakened  interests  in  cloud  and  sky,  wind 
and  calm,  sun  and  shade,  &c.,  of  the  changes  in 
season,  the  relations  between  animals  and  plants, 
or  one  plant  and  another,  would  act  at  the  same 
time  as  stimulus  to  both  pupils  and  teacher, 
and  as  a  goal  towards  which  the  lessons  should 
strive  to  attain.  Just  imagine  the  possibilities 
offered  by  a  careful  study  of  how  soil  is  made, 
how  it  changes,  how  earthworms,  dead  leaves, 
pieces  of  wood,  stone,  &c.,  affect  its  properties, 
and  so  on  ! 

The  beauties  of  nature!  Of  course,  but  they 
should  be  the  beauties  of  adaptation  of  structure  to 
purpose,  and  not  the  imagined  ravings  often  as 
impudently  read  into  nature  as  they  are  seduc- 
tively expressed  in  beautiful  and  delusive  words. 
Moreover,  nature  is  not  always  aesthetically 
beautiful,  and  a  child's  character  may  be  weakened 
by  assuming  that  it  is.  The  peace  of  nature ! 
Chiefly  sentimental  nonsense,  for  the  grandest  of 
nature's  doings  are  war,  implacable  and  relentless 
war,  and  the  child  will  benefit,  and  not  suffer,  if 
gradually  led  to  recognise  that  undisciplined  war 
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with  nature  and  natural  laws  must  inevitably  result 
in  disaster  to  himself. 

No,  let  us  be  honest,  and  if  we  teach  children 
to  study  nature,  let  the  study  be  real.  Other 
departments  of  school  work  may  with  equal 
honesty  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  art,  but  do  not 
jumble  up  poetry,  music  and  painting  with  science. 
The  true  aim  of  nature-study  should  be  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  training  in  the  methods  of 
accuracy  in  observation,  in  recording,  in  com- 
paring and  contrasting  the  real  things  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  which  sur- 
round the  man  and  shape  or  obstruct  his  relations 
with  his  fellows  and  with  other  animate  and  inani- 
mate Ixrings.  Thinking,  in  the  sense  of  drawing 
accurate  conclusions  and  building  and  testing  ideas 
on  them,  is  a  more  ultimate  aim,  not  at  first  attain- 
able by  young  children  ;  but  let  U9  beware  of  so 
choking  or  impeding  their  first  efforts  by  presump- 
tuous statements  of  our  own,  or  from  books  writ- 
ten in  most  cases  at  second  hand.  Let  the  child 
at  least  have  the  chance  of  feeling  that  with  the 
aid  of  a  real  educator  he  can  get  some  knowledge 
at  first  hand,  and  of  finding  later  on  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  gain  to  go  further. 

Nor  do  I  advocate  this  merely  on  the  ground  of 
personal  profit  to  the  child  as  he  grows  up ;  the 
State  is  best  served  by  its  most  intelligent  citizens, 
and  the  school — the  State  in  embryo — will  find  all 
its  other  classes  brightened  by  the  keener  sense  of 
effort,  industry  and  honesty  of  purpose,  with  which 
these  weekly  workers  in  the  new  regions  of  know- 
ledge are  imbued. 


A    NEW    METHOD   OF    TEACHING 
ENGLISH    COMPOSITION. 

By  Richard  E.  Crook,  B.A. 
Wesley  College,  Dublin. 

SOME  years  ago  the  present  writer  undertook 
to  teach  a  class  of  young  boys  in  English 
composition.  As  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  circumstances,  the  strictly  conventional 
method  was  adopted.  A  *'  subject "  was  set  for 
*'  original  composition,"  the  usual  round  of  school- 
boy amusements  and  holiday  rambles  was  beaten 
once  again,  and  this  was  varied  with  specimens 
of  the  exercise  called  *'  paraphrase  *' — the  very 
imperfect  rendering  of  narrative  poetry  into  ghastly 
prose. 

Needless  to  say,  the  teaching  was  largely  a 
failure.  Every  teacher  of  the  subject  must  remark 
how  little  the  successes  and  failures  of  his  class 
are  due  to  definite  teaching.  Clever  pupils  learn 
the  trick,  we  know  not  how :  stupid  ones  simply 
mark  time  and  remain  much  as  they  were.  This 
is  largely  the  fruit  of  causes  over  which  a  teacher 
has  little  control.  The  taste  for  miscellaneous 
reading  counts  for  more  in  this  subject  than  any 
other  factor,  and  is  practically  outside  the  sphere 
of  direct  teaching.    But  this  failure  of  the  teacher's 


function  in  an  important  branch  of  school  work 
significant,  and  seems  to  present  **  an  invitmdoit 
thinkers.'*  Only  an  unimaginative  teacher  can 
quite  satisfied  with  the  barren  alternatives  of  pat 
phrase  and  original  composition.  From  the  didact 
point  of  view,  paraphrase,  as  commonlj  tangb 
has  almost  every  fault  that  a  lesson  can  have 
The  first  condition  of  any  exercise  in  English  com 
position  is  that  it  should  be  lujcyid  by  the  papi 
who  has  marked  aptitudes  for  writing,  and  tUi 
condition  is  emphatically  not  fulfilled  by  oq 
current  "  paraphrase."  If  a  boy  enjoys  alterini 
"  My  hair  is  gray,  though  not  with  years,'*  int 
**  The  whiteness  of  my  hair  is  not  due  to  age,"  w 
may  feel  certain  about  his  future  hterary  percq 
tions.  Of  course,  a  clever  boy  never  does  sc 
And  the  other  faults  of  the  practice  are  moi 
serious  still.  It  is  hard  to  make  clear  to  th 
schoolboy  what  we  want  done.  The  question 
that  spring  up  at  every  step — whether  we  shoal 
keep  in  or  leave  out  the  special  colouring,  em 
tional  emphasis,  and  varieties  of  ornament  whic 
are  bound  up  with  the  poetic  form  and  are  out  ( 
place  in  prose — are  too  difficult  to  explain  to  tk 
schoolboy,  and  paraphrase  which  ignores  sue 
difficulties  either  teaches  nothing  or  mts-teachoi 
The  schoolboy*s  perceptions  are  trained  in  a  fafa 
direction. 

From  the  working  teacher's  point  of  \dew,  thei 
is  a  graver  defect  still.  The  teacher  does  not  gi 
into  touch  with  the  characteristic  faults  of  di 
schoolboy's  work  at  all.  The  composition  i 
''  looked  over  "  ;  false  concords  are  found  and  cor 
rected ;  bad  grammar  is  set  right,  and  so  fortb 
But  of  systematic  guiding  of  the  pupil's  iotelii' 
gence  from  schoolboy  English  to  the  English  d 
Huxley  and  Thackeray  there  is  none. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  diagnosis  of  the  complaint. 
Every  reader  of  these  pages  has  probably  at  son* 
period  read  one  hundred  schoolboy  compositiQi& 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  is  their 
extraordinary  uniformity.  Underneath  their  ap(h 
logics  for  punctuation,  concord,  and  correct  gni* 
mar,  we  find  an  invisible  archetype  to  which  thy 
almost  invariably  conform.  The  secret  of  tl» 
invisible  model  is  not  far  to  seek.  Anyone  triil^ 
Hstens  to  the  schoolboy's  excited  account  of  t 
cricket  match  will  find  that  he  does  precisely  whtl 
eminent  literary  men  (according  to  Sir  Lesfit 
Stephen)  are  wont  to  do — he  writes  just  as  h» 
talks. 

Let  us  write  down,  stripped  of  schoolroom 
"  landings,"  an  absolutely  naked  specimen  of  th^ 
schoolboy's  talk : 

The  way  we  had  to  fly  out  of  Micky's  was  I  ind  BBIl 
Harrison  went  in  to  have  a  look  at  a  magpie's  nest  up  a  ti«J 
with  no  branches  on  the  lower  part  and  I  climbed  up  in^  » 
was  just  holding  on  to  the  nest  when  the  branch  under  mebiok* 
like  that  and  I  had  just  to  hang  on  by  the  nest  and  get  an  < 
in  my  mouth  the  thorns  were  fearful  sticking  in  mf  bands  1 ' 
Billy  screams  out  here's  Micky  with  the  dogs  I  did  come  d 
quickly  on  the  slide  like  lightning  and  had  my  hands  sort  *" 
about  a  week  after  and  my  knees  on  the  inside. 

I  believe  that  a  piece  of  **raw"  English  1*« 
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his  is  the  schoolmaster's  logical  starting-point, 
lie  conventional  grammar- and -com  position  book 
rofesses  to  teach  the  combination  of  words  into 
otences,  sentences  into  paragraphs,  and  so  on  in 
I  ascending  order  to  the  whole  composition.  In 
actice  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake.  The  order 
ght  to  be  reversed.  The  sentence  is  not  the 
it  which  the  schoolboy  understands,  and  every  teacher 
s  met  the  pupil  who  knows  (in  theory)  what  a 
itence  is,  and  cannot  be  taught  where  one  sen- 
ice  stops  and  another  begins.  What  such  a  boy 
mts  is  to  have  the  sentence  explained  to  him  as 
necessary  mode  of  division  and  pausing  in  a 
itement  such  as  the  above  passage.  If  any 
ider  thinks  that  this  reversal  of  the  usual  order 
in  conflict  with  sound  educational  principles,  I 
3ald  like  to  point  out  that  almost  all  false  and 
solete  methods  of  teaching  are  false  and  obsolete 
Icly  because  they  do  not  begin  with  the  child's 
int  of  view.  The  method  I  have  outlined  cer- 
inly  gets  nearer  the  child's  mind  and  its  starting 
mt  than  the  recognised  methods. 
But  at  present  the  theoretical  is  not  so  impor- 
it  as  the  practical  superiority.  This  method 
nishes  a  means  of  detailed  class- teaching  which 
ginal  composition  does  not.  Set  six  boys  a 
bject  for  an  essay.  A*s  essay  will  be  so  different 
matter  from  B's  as  to  preclude  all  comparison  of 
m.  But  set  six  boys  the  translation  of  a  passage 
ttn  Cicero.  The  comparative  merits  stand  out 
mistakably. 

But  does  this  method  extend  to  paraphrase  in 
B  usual  sense  of  the  word  ?  That  is,  the  school- 
ister  usually  employs  an  author — Scott,  or 
acaulay,  or  Stevenson — as  material  for  para- 
xase.  I  believe  that  the  teacher  ought  to 
raphrase  into  schoolboy  English,  and  that  the 
pil's  business  ought  to  be  the  reversing  of  this. 
:  the  risk  of  ridicule,  I  subjoin  a  specimen  pas- 
je,  which  readers  of  "  Treasure  Island "  will 
sily  discover  for  themselves : 

rhe  hill  was  awfully  steep  and  stony  just  about  here  and  a 
of  gravel  got  loose  and  ran  down,  it  rattled  and  jumped  all 
OQgb  the  trees  so  that  I  turned  to  look  that  way  and  there 
i  something  or  other  jumping  behind  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree 
t  whether  it  was  a  monkey  or  a  man  or  a  bear  I  did  not 
ow  except  that  it  seemed  to  be  dark  and  hairy  and  I  was  too 
pitened  to  go  any  further  and  I  could  not  go  back  either 
anse  the  murderers  were  behind  me  an^  here  was  whatever 
i  WIS  in  front  of  me.  I  was  more  afraid  of  it  than  of  John 
^  even  and  I  turned  round  and  was  just  beginning  to  go 
ck  to  the  boats  when  the  thing  appeared  again  and  made  a 
at  round  to  head  me  off  from  getting  back  to  the  boats.  It 
tt  00  use  my  trying  to  run  because  I  was  dead  tired  and  no 
ttter  how  fresh  I  had  been  I  could  not  have  got  away  from  it, 
vu  so  fast.  It  hopped  along  like  a  deer  only  on  two  legs 
^aman  but  stooped  double  like  no  man  that  ever  was  but  it 
IS  a  man  all  the  same. 

An  ingenious  teacher  might  easily  make  in- 
erted  paraphrases  of  this  kind,  skilfully  adapted 
^the  weakness  and  needs  of  his  particular  class. 
Mien  each  member  of  the  class  has  written  his 
^proved  version  of  this,  and  the  teacher  has 
■^ged  it  step  by  step  into  conventional  English 
^  the    blackboard,     the     original     passage     in 


**  Treasure   Island "   might    be    copied    out    and 
learned  off. 

I  need  not  waste  space  in  pointing  out  the 
lessons  which  would  spring  up  naturally  from  a 
method  like  this  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
teacher — easy  viva  voce  competitions  in  variety  of 
word  and  phrase,  casual  correction  of  ordinary 
blunders,  and  so  forth.  At  present  a  teacher's 
corrections  are  not  worked  into  the  schoolboy's 
mind ;  they  remain  apart,  isolated  comments 
which  are  forgotten  within  the  hour.  I  believe 
the  method  I  have  outlined  to  be  theoretically 
sound,  in  the  sense  that  it  begins  with  the  problem 
from  the  young  schoolboy's  view-point.  I  like- 
wise believe  it  to  be  practically  sound,  in  the  sense 
that  it  may  be  easily  and  conveniently  employed 
by  the  practical  teacher  to  meet  existing  diffi- 
culties, and  is  adaptable  to  most  of  the  problems 
he  has  to  solve. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

V. — The  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Manchester. 

THE  policy  of  the  University  in  Manchester 
has  followed  the  lead  of  Cambridge  rather 
than  of  Oxford  in  the  training  of  teachers, 
».^.,  it  has  sought  to  unite  the  courses  for  primary 
and  secondary-school  teachers  under  common 
direction  rather  than  to  separate  them  ;  and 
further,  since  the  University  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  the  labours  of  men  and  women  are  so  closely 
associated  in  every  branch  of  teaching,  the  train- 
ing of  men  and  women  is  combined  in  one  depart- 
ment. The  courses  concerned  with  **  day  train- 
ing" are,  in  view  of  Government  requirements, 
necessarily  planned  separately  from  the  courses 
prescribed  for  secondary  students,  but  wherever 
common  ground  is  found  the  two  are  worked  to- 
gether. Thus,  the  future  secondary-school  teacher 
gains  some  useful  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  primary  school  does  its  work, 
while  the  student  preparing  to  teach  in  primary 
schools  is  also  benefited  by  seeing  something  of 
the  secondary  school.  Both  realise  far  better  than 
if  they  were  trained  in  isolation  the  limitations  of 
sphere,  the  distinctive  characteristics,  and  the 
common  ideals  which  concern  the  various  types  of 
school  for  which  the  teacher  has  to  be  prepared. 

This  feature  suggests  what  is  perhaps  the  cha- 
racteristic quality  of  the  course  of  training  in 
Manchester.  A  university  is  pre-eminently  a  place 
for  study  and  research.  The  introduction  of  **  train- 
ing "  in  the  Universities  can  only  be  justified  in  the. 
belief  that  the  Universities  foster  a  thorough 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  will  give  students 
the  best  that  can  be  had  in  the  study  of  education 
on  every  side  of  the  subject.     A  course  of  secon- 
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dary  training  needs  above  all  to  be  presented  in 
this  aspect  because  it  is  only  offered  to  graduates 
who  have  already,  as  a   rule,  resided  in   a   uni- 
versity  for   some  years,   and   when   they   find  it 
necessary  to  prolong  their   studies  they  are  old 
enough  to  select  a  course  of  training  for  them- 
selves.    If  they  look  forward  with  any  enthusiasm 
to  the  profession  they  have  chosen,  they  are  likely  : 
to  prefer  a  university  where  the  studies  they  adopt 
are    made    much   of,   and    are    handled   with   a  • 
thoroughness    likely    to    appeal    to    students    of 
maturer    years.     The    new    Universities    caimot 
hope  to  rival  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  attrac-  j 
tions    of    tradition   or    social    prestige  :    they  are  ' 
therefore  all  the  more  stimulated  to  efficiency  in  « 
their  proper  sphere  of  university  acti\-ity — in  the  I 
standard  of  university  teaching.  I 

This  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  point  of  \iew  i 
adopted  bv  the  Senate  and  Council  of  the  Owens 
College  when  they  founded  the  first  Chair  of  Edu- 
cation in  England  in  1898,  and  in  appointing  the 
late  Prof.  Withers  to  the  post  they  chose  a  man 
who  was  not  indeed  advanced  in  years,  but  stood  in 
high  repute  among  teachers  and  scholars.  His 
untimely  death  in  1902  hindered,  for  the  time,  the 
development  of  the  department,  but  the  University 
was  wise  enough  to  see  that  education  was  claim- 
ing more  and  more  attention  from  the  nation  at 
large,  as  well  as  within  the  profession,  and  it 
determined  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  department 
once  more. 

In  making  this  effort  they  relied  upon  the  aid  of 
men  and  women  in  and  around  Manchester,  who 
came  forward  with  substantial  donations  to  endow 
the  Chairs.  Already  in  1900  the  first  Chair  of 
Education  had  been  partly  endowed  by  Mrs. 
Fielden,  of  Todmorden  (whose  name  is  given  as  a 
title  to  the  Chair),  and  last  year  not  only  did  Mrs. 
Fielden  add  to  her  gift,  but  a  number  of  others 
joined  to  establish  a  special  fund  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

As  a  result  the  University  was  enabled  to  invite 
Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler,  an  appointment  which  not 
only  has  brought  distinction  to  the  Manchester 
University,  but  has  emphasised  the  policy  to  which 
we  have  referred  alx)ve,  for  Dr.  Sadler  is  the  only 
scholar  in  England  who  has  done  conspicuous  work 
in  the  serious  study  of  the  history  and  administration 
of  education.  For  many  years  students  in  training 
have  been  expected  to  study  the  lives  of  great 
teachers  as  a  subject  in  diploma  examinations,  but, 
apart  from  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  example 
of  these  educational  heroes,  little  intellectual  profit 
has  been  forthcoming.  But  Prof.  Sadler's  labours 
during  the  last  eight  years  have  placed  these  studies 
on  a  new  foundation.  Every  English  teacher  who 
reads  at  all,  or  who  attends  conferences,  knows 
something  of  the  breadth  of  treatment  and  philo- 
sophic insight  which  characterises  Dr.  Sadler's 
study  of  education  in  modern  Europe.  Unfor- 
.  tunately  the  pressure  of  other  claims  prevents 
Prof.  Sadler  from  residing  in  Manchester  more 
than  three  months  in  the  year,  but  between 
Christmas  and  Easter  of  this  year  his  students 
have  laid  a  foundation  of  genuine  interest  in  a  new 


field  of  study,  and  some  of  tbem  look  iorvmrd  to 
continuaDce  of  this  work  vben  fae  lefoins  ^ 
University  next  January. 

Since  Prof.  Sadler  coold  (soij  oome  to  th 
University  for  one  terra,  the  Umrersty  looko 
elsewhere  for  a  successor  to  U.  L.  Withers  a 
head  of  the  department,  ajod  ofiiered  the  Sara] 
Fielden  Chair  to  Dr.  FiDdjar,  headmaster  of  tfa 
Intermediate  School  in  Cardiff,  PniL  Findla 
had  at  an  earlier  period  been  engaged  in  trainm 
secondary-school  teachers  at  the  CciU^e  of  Pn 
ceptors,  bat  had  also  been  an  acthre  srhnolmasn 
for  many  years,  and  his  main  efibrts  as  regard  tb 
study  of  education  had  been  directed  to  devek 
a  sound  practical  system  of  training,  enaUing  tk 
student  to  reach  a  serviceable  theory  throng 
experience  among  pupils  in  school. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  appointments  wa 
made  the  University  invited  two  distinguish! 
teachers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Miss  Bnrstall,  ( 
the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls,  and  M 
J.  L.  Paton,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  tt 
high  mastership  of  Manchester  Grammar  Schoo 
to  join  the  Department  of  Education  as  spedi 
lecturers.  The  staff  is  completed  by  two  othc 
lectiurers  who  have  served  the  University  k 
several  years  :  Miss  Catherine  Dodd,  and  Mr.  N 
Thiselton  Mark.  Their  work  is  chiefly  concerae 
with  the  primary  students  of  the  day-trainiii|| 
colleges,  but  they  also  are  taking  a  share  with  thi 
professor  in  looking  after  the  diploma  students 
The  University  is  adso  considering  the  question  0 
appointing  a  medical  man  as  lecturer  on  the  obser 
vation  of  children  and  alhed  topics. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  introductioc 
of  new  professors  and  lectiurers  would  lead  tc 
modifications  in  the  course  of  training,  espedall] 
as  both  the  professors  had  for  many  years  done 
distinctive  work  on  their  own  lines  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pedagogic  studies.  And  by  good  fortoM 
their  appointment  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
reconstitution  of  the  University,  whereby  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  are  provided  with  charters  of  their  own- 
Thus  the  Department  of  Education,  within  the 
limit  imposed  by  University  r^ulations,  has  ben 
able  to  exercise  full  freedom  in  recasting  the 
course  of  training  both  in  theory  and  practioe. 
A  summary  of  the  prospectus  as  now  approved  h) 
the  Senate  will  best  explain  the  ground  whicli 
diploma  students  will  be  expected  to  cover  dorinC 
the  coming  session.  It  should  be  premised  that 
while  the  courses  are  arranged  in  the  first  instand 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  diploma  regulations 
so  as  to  qualify  students  hereafter  to  register  (eithc 
under  column  A  or  column  B),  the  scope  of  tb| 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  ind 
cated  above,  takes  a  wider  range,  and  students  ati' 
teachers  are  invited  to  share  in  any  of  the  course^ 
whether  intending  to  quahfy  for  registration  or  no 
Manchester  is  the  intellectual  centre  of  an  ai^ 
full  of  political,  social  and  educational  activity 
and  both  teachers  and  laymen  are  found  readjr  ^ 
come  to  the  University  and  extend  their  acquauP 
ance  with  some  aspect  of  education.  Ev^^ 
professor  and   lecturer    in    the    department   b^ 
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piaoaed  some  of  his  courses  with  a  view  to  the 
Keds  of  this  wider  audience,  and  it  is  anticipated 
ikt,  as  is  often  the  case  in  German  and  American 
universities,  students  and  teachers  of  experience, 
both  from  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  will  in  course 
of  time  come  for  short  periods  of  study,  apart 
km  any  ambition  to  secure  a  diploma.  In  this 
coQDection  it  should  be  noted  that  Prof.  Sadler's 
period  of  residence  in  Manchester  is  from  January 
to  Easter :  he  proposes  in  the  ensuing  year  to 
ofer  **  seminar  "  work  especially  adapted  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  investigation  of  problems 
of  administration  and  organisation.  The  lecture 
and  discussion  courses  which  he  has  given  this 
spring  on  these  subjects  have  been  attended  by  a 
large  class,  partly  composed  of  teachers,  heads  and 
assistants,  in  the  Manchester  district,  partly  of 
men  and  women  who  take  an  interest  in  public 
education. 

Courses  for  the  Tbachbr*s  Diploma. 
I.— IV.    Lecture  and  Tutorial  Courses. 
I.  Systematic     Review    of   the    Principles    of    Education. 
Michaelmas  and  Easter  Terms.)     Prof.  Findlay. 
IL  Portions   of  the    history  of  Education,  with  prescribed 
liooks.     (Lent   Term.)   Prof.  Sadler. 
F     III.  The    Observation  of  Children,  and    School    Hygiene. 
[.DeaMXist rations.  Practical  Work,  and  Lectures.     Twice  a  week 
[  dnring  the  Michaelmas  term.       (Medical   Lecturer,   not  yet 
f  ^pointed.) 

I  IV.  Psychology  and  Logic  in  relation  to  Method  and  to  the 
Pkeparation  of  Lessons.  Two  lectures  a  week  for  two  terms, 
or  its  equivalent  throughout  the  Session.  Prof.  Findlay  and 
Kr.  Mark. 

V. — VI.     Practical  Work. 

V.  A  Course  of  Demonstration  and  Criticism   Lessons,  ex- 
.  toding  throughout  the  Session.     Attendance  :  one  hour  united 

tttendance  at  the  weekly  criticism  lesson  ;  one  hour  on  the  day 
iiBowiog  for  report  and  discussion ;  about  three  hours  per  week 
tctchiog  or  observing  in  the  classes  under  instruction.  Prof. 
^Findlay  (assisted  by  specially  qualified  teachers  on  the  staff  of 
1 4he  school  where  the  instruction  is  given). 

[The  Governors  of  the  Manchester  High  School   for   Girls 
f  kite  kindly  offered  certain  facilities  for  this  work.  ] 

VI.  Practice  in  Class  and  School  Management  in  approved 
::Jehoo]s(to  be  taken  when  possible  before  the  commencement 

tf  the  Session). 

Fonher  particulars  as  to  the  purpose  of  these  Courses  will 
^  gifen  in  a  special  prospectus.  Students  who  have  already 
^experience  in  good  schoob  may  be  excused  Course  VL  and 
i  portion  of  Course  V.,  but  in  no  case  must  the  prescribed  time 
be  less  than  the  minimum  specified  in  the  University  Regula- 
lisQS.  Part  of  the  experience  and  practice  required  for  Course 
VI.  may  be  obtained  by  a  few  students  each  term  (women 
'tBdents  only)  in  the  Primary  School  directed  by  Miss  Dodd  in 
^w»wick  Street,  or  in  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls, 
^^'•ring  the  present  Session  other  students  have  been  also 
*^ed  facilities  in  the  following  schools : — 

The  Manchester  Grammar  School,  the  Whalley  Range  High 
5^1,  Withington  Girls'  School,  Blackburn  Grammar 
^^*ooi,  Wigan  Church.  High  School  for  Girls,  Ducie  Avenue 
">^her  Grade  School,  Ladybarn  House  School,  and  various 
^^  Elementary  Schools  in  Manchester. 

^n — Shorter  Courses  and  Additional  Courses. 
,  W  The  Curriculum  and  Methods  of  Primary  School  Teach- 
^'   Ten  Lectures  in  the  Lent  term  by  Miss  Dodd. 


(b)  Theory  of  Education  in  Plato's  "  Republic."  Six 
lectures  in  the  Easter  term  by  Prof.  Alexander. 

(c)  Some  Ethical  Problems  of  School  Life.     Mr.  Paton. 

(d)  The  Oversight  of  Girls  and  other  Problems  of  Manage- 
ment in  .Secondary  Schools  for  Girls.  Ten  lectures  in  the 
Michaelmas  term  by  Miss  Burstall. 

(e)  Principles  and  Practice  of  School  Management  (including 
Visits  to  Schools).     Prof.  Findlay. 

All  candidates  will  be  required  to  attend  (a),  (b),  (c)  and 
either  (d)  or'(e). 

Some  of  the  above  will  be  arranged  as  External  Courses  on 
Saturday  mornings,  or  at  other  hours  when  acting  teachers 
can  also  attend.  Other  External  Courses,  especially  two 
courses  in  the  Lent  term,  by  Prof.  Sadler  (to  be  announced 
later),  will  be  available  for  Diploma  Students. 

Candidates  will  also  have  the  option  of  attending  courses  in 
Psychology  and  in  Ethics  (Department  of  Philosophy,  II.  A 
and  B).  Courses  are  also  provided  in  Elocution  and  in  Black- 
board Drawing. 

Fee  £1$  15s.  This  is  an  inclusive  fee  for  all  the  courses 
mentioned  above,  and  covers  entrance  fee  and  library  fee. 

For  students  of  Education  desiring  to  study  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  one  term  only,  £6  6s. 

Some  further  explanation  should  be  afforded  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  practical  training,  for  teachers 
are,  as  a  rule,  sceptical  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
a  university  giving  real  help  to  students  in  this 
direction.  Undoubtedly  it  cannot  be  done  by  a 
university  unless  the  co-operation  of  teachers  is 
secured.  At  Manchester  the  University  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  within  bow  shot  of  the  Owens 
College  a  large  high  school  of  repute  conducted 
by  a  headmistress  who  has  herself  been  trained 
and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  cause.  Prof. 
Findlay  has  therefore  been  able  to  associate  him- 
self with  Miss  Burstall  and  the  more  experienced 
teachers  on  her  staff,  so  that  the  students  can 
share  in  systematic  courses,  sometimes  teaching, 
sometimes  observing  the  lessons  given  by  the 
class  teacher.  The  special  plan  devised  only 
commenced  at  Christmas,  and  it  is  too  soon  to 
report  upon  it  in  detail,  but  it  gives  the  student 
the  advantage  of  close  oversight  and  guidance 
from  regular  teachers,  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
continuous  system  of  the  school  without  severing 
this  work  from  the  courses  of  lectures  and  study 
of  principles  afforded  in  the  University  Seminar. 

It  has  become  evident,  however,  that  this  one 
school  cannot  cope  with  all  the  demand  that  will 
be  made  for  practical  guidance  to  students,  and 
already  Dr.  Findlay  is  engaged  on  a  plan  of 
which  he  has  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  many 
years,  viz.,  to  establish  a  small  demonstration 
school  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  A  school  with  similar  aims 
was  most  courageously  set  on  foot  by  Miss  Dodd, 
for  the  use  of  her  primary  students,  a  while  ago, 
and  now  funds  are  being  collected  to  provide  a 
small  school  somewhat  of  a  •*  higher  elementary  " 
character.  A  sum  of  ;^i,30O  is  already  promised 
in  addition  to  a  school  house,  and  it  is  intended 
from  the  first  to  staff  the  school  with  teachers  who 
are  thoroughly  equipped  to  be  of  service  both  to 
the  pupils  and  to  students. 

For  the  purpose,  however,  of  acquiring  wider 
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experience  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  school 
work,  the  department  follows  the  plans  already 
outhned  in  the  accounts  of  training  (School 
World,  February  and  March  last),  conducted  in 
Oxford  and  London.  A  course  of  professional 
training  to  be  successful  must  be  conducted  in 
close  alliance  with  teachers  of  experience  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  although  the  direction  of  a 
university  department  must  always  be  reserved 
in  the  hands  of  Senate  and  Council,  it  is  well 
understood  that  all  departments  which  approach 
the  character  of  professional  schools,  whether  in 
engineering,  commerce,  or  medicine — or  education 
— needs  the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions whose  sphere  lies  outside  the  walls  of  the 
University. 

Finally,  one  or  two  features  of  the  Diploma 
examination  may  be  noted,  (i)  Although  the 
diploma,  as  at  Cambridge,  may  be  taken  by  other 
than  secondary-school  teachers,  it  gives  proper 
emphasis  to  the  needs  of  such  teachers*  and  all 
candidates  are  required  to  have  gained  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  experience  in  secondary 
schools.  Indeed,  it  is  hoped  that  among  the 
students  taking  a  course  a  few  at  least  will  be 
assistant-masters  or  assistant  mistresses  who  have 
already  laid  a  foundation  of  experience  and  seek 
an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  their  profession. 
(2)  The  following  regulation  is  intended  to  meet 
the  case  of  scholars  with  a  special  bent  towards 
some  branch  of  teaching  or  of  teachers  whose 
interest  is  attracted  by  a  special  type  of  school. 
**  Candidates  who  desire  to  offer  evidence  of  special 
acquaintance  with  methods  of  teaching  particular 
branches  of  a  school  curriculum,  or  with  methods 
of  teaching  in  any  particular  type  of  school,  will 
be  afforded  opportunity  of  displaying  this  acquaint- 
ance in  the  examination.".  An  indication  of  special 
qualifications  for  teaching  one  or  more  such 
branches  may  be  given  in  the  Diploma. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SCIENCE 
MASTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THOUGH  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  various 
associations  of  schoolmasters,  this  flourish- 
ing society  has  already  made  its  influence 
felt    in    many   directions,    and    been    called    into 
council   both   at    the    older   Universities   and   by 
other  educational  authorities. 

The  first  conference  of  public  school  science 
masters  was  held  in  January,  1901,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  under  the  genial  presidency  of 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  who  was  at  that  time  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University ;  but  the  real  birth- 
place of  the  association  was  Eton,  for  it  was 
from  Eton  that  the  first  circular  proposing  a 
Conference  of  science  masters  was  issued  in  the 
summer  of  1900.  This  circular  bore  the  names 
of  Mr.  T.  C.  Porter,  well  known  for  his 
physical  researches ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar,  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  reformers  of  the  methods 


of  teaching  mathematics  in  schools;  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill,  the  first  chairman  of  the  association;  am 
Mr.  H.  de  Havilland,  who  has  recently  succeeded 
Mr.  Hill  on  its  Committee. 

The   first   Conference   was  a   marked   succes% 
and   was  followed   by  others  in    1902   and   igc^ 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Arthur  ROcker, 
in     1904    under    the    guidance    of    Prof.   W 
Tilden,  president  of  the  Chemical   Society, 
was    himself    formerly   senior  science    master 
Clifton. 

But  though  the  seed  was  sown  in  May,  1900^ 
the  Science  Masters'  Association  did  not  esM 
upon  its  corporate  existence  until  1902,  when  thi 
second  conference  resolved  itself  into  a  permaoenl 
association  with  Sir  Arthur  ROcker  for  its  pn  ' 
dent  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Ashford,  of  Harrow,  for  il 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  original  objects  of  the  conference,  as 
down  by  its  founders,  were,  first,  the  attainmi 
of  a  **  clearer  method  in  the  teaching  of  natun 
science  than  exists  at  present,"  and,  secondly,  " 
do  something  towards  emphasising  the  value 
science  as  a  means  of  education." 

This  way  of  putting  the  matter  rather  ov! 
looked,  perhaps,  how  much  already  had 
done  in  1900  to  improve  the  methods 
teaching  science  by  various  schools  and  pub 
bodies ;  but  the  suggestion  thus  made  has 
very  good  service  nevertheless,  through  the  i 
ciation,  by  accelerating  the  rate  at  which 
new  ideas  on  the  teaching  of  science  htt 
found  acceptance  in  the  schools,  and  by 
public  authorities,  some  of  whom  had  exerted 
many  years,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  a 
influence  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction*  E 
nothing,  we  understand,  has  been  more  notab 
in  the  experience  of  the  association  than 
cordial  goodwill  with  which  several  of  the 
of  these  authorities  have  entered  into  conferaM 
with  the  representatives  of  the  teachers 
science  in  schools  on  the  important  subject 
the  reform  of  examinations. 

Naturally,  in  this  very  conservative  country] 
very  much  in  the  way  of  reform  has  actually  boi 
accomphshed  in  the  two  or  three  years  which  hif8 
elapsed  since  the  first  conference  in  1901.     But 
beginning   has    been    made,   and   there    is  everj 
reason  to  hope  that  the  next  few  years  will  show 
marked  advance  in  the  methods  of  examination  I 
applied   to  science.      We  congratulate  this 
educational   authority   on   the  good    start   it  hi 

made,  and  we  wish  it  every  success  in  this 

other  fields  in  the  future.  I 

The  society  is  not  and  is  never  likely  to  be  a  va|j 
large  one,  for  membership  is  limited  to  masteii 
teaching  in  the  Public  Schools — and  the  numboC 
of  these  schools  does  not  greatly  exceed  one  hutt* 
dred — together  with  a  limited  number  of  privileged 
members,  persons  interested,  that  is,  in  the  wed 
of  the  association.  It  may  be  questioned,  perhaps, 
whether  it  was  wise  thus  to  restrict  the  infiuenoi 
of  the  society.  But  it  was  felt,  and  all  will  recog 
nise  the  cogency  of  the  argument,  first,  that  thiJ 
limitation  would  promote  a  certain  concentratioi 
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;  which  could  not  fail  to  be  lost  if  schools 
^deJy  differing  types  were  included,  and, 
idly,  that  only  by  means  of  such  a  limitation 
it  be  secured  that  the  association  should 
(Hit  a  definite  point  of  view,  based  on  the 
te  and  common  experience  of  its  members. 
^e  can  well  understand  that  the  possession  of 
idvanrages  may  have  contributed  in  no  small 
(to  the  early  success  of  the  Science  Masters* 
fttion. 

notice  with  considerable  interest  that  almost 
I  much-abused  great  public  schools,  such  as 
Harrow,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Clifton, 
pham,    Rugby,    Marlborou^^fh,  are   strongly 


Mr*  W.  A.  SHR^ST^>»*^,  F.R.S.i 
Senior  Science  Master,  Clirtcm  College; 
►  of  the  Public  School  Science  Ma.-iterj'  A$socLi,t!on. 


toted  in  the  list  of  members,  and,  in  fact» 
aly  one  or  two  schools  of  this  type  are 
tsented.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
own  schools,  in  which  science  is  popularly 
fed  to  play  a  greater  part,  appear  to  have 
ioof  in  many  cases.  This  seems  to  us  a 
|)ity.  The  representatives  of  these  two 
of  schools  should  be  able  to  afford  one 
t  much  mutual  help  in  many  ways.  It 
be  good  for  masters  in  the  great  boarding 
\  to  know  more  about  the  difficulties  of  their 
ISD  in  the  town  schools.  It  would  be  good 
\  latter  to  rub  shoulders  with  meml>ers  of 
iss  which,  owing  perhaps  to  its  greater 
idence  of  examination  syllabuses,  played  an 
^nt  though  unobstrusive  part,  at  first,  in 
^ical  introduction  of  the  improved  methods 


of    teaching    science    which    are    now    being    so 
widely  and  generally  adopted. 

In  its  early  days  tfie  association  met  always  in 
the  rooms  of  the  London  University.  But  last 
year,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Gow,  a  new 
departure  was  made,  and  the  members  conferred 
in  **  Up  School  '*  at  Westminster,  and  there  is  an 
idea,  we  believe,  that  possibly  other  great  schools 
in  or  near  London  may  from  time  to  time  extend 
similar  hospitality  to  the  association.  A  most 
important  and  pleasant  feature  of  these  gatherings 
has  been  the  presence  of  numerous  friends  of 
education  from  the  Universities,  the  Board  of 
Education  and  elsewhere,  who,  by  participating 
freely  in  the  discussions  and  mixing  with  the  mem- 
bers in  the  intervals,  have  done  much  to  add  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  conferences.  The 
only  weak  points  that  we  seem  to  detect  in  the 
constitution  and  working  of  the  association  are, 
first,  that  it  has  been  rather  extravagant  in  secre- 
taries* It  has  used  up  no  less  than  three  of  these 
officials  in  about  four  years*  if  we  include  Mr» 
HiJl,  who  organised  the  first  conference-  Secondly, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  society  is  and  is  Hkely 
to  remain  a  small  one,  that  its  members  dwell 
largely  at  a  distance  from  London,  its  centre, 
and  that  its  committee  is  expected  to  play  an 
active  part  continuously  in  public  affairs  relating 
to  science  and  education,  the  rule  which  makes 
members  of  committee  ineligible  for  so  long  a 
period  as  three  years  after  retirement  seems  rather 
too  stringent  to  be  wise.  Some  interval  there 
must  be,  no  doubt,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
large  scientific  societies  an  interval  of  three  years  is 
found  to  work  very  well.  But  it  appears  doubtful 
if  the  arrangement  is  equally  good  in  this  case. 
Tt  strikes  us  that  it  may  tend  to  deprive  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  services  of  its  most  active  and  most 
available  members  too  inuch»  and  that  this  will  be 
all  the  more  serious  if  the  association  should  con- 
tinue to  use  up  its  officers  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  past. 

The  present  officers  are  :  President,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Tilden,  F.R.S, ;  President-Elect,  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  F.R.S, ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Mr.  C. 
L  Gardiner  (Cheltenham)  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J. 
Talbot  (Harrow)  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Shen- 
stone,  (Clifton),  whose  portrait  appears  in  the  ad- 
jacent column.  The  other  members  of  committee 
are  :  Mr.  C.  S.  Jackson  (Woolwich),  the  Rev,  A. 
L.  Cortie  (Stonyhurst),,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Sherwood 
(Westminster),  Dr,  T.  J.  Baker  (Birmingham), 
Mr.  H.  de  Havilland  (Eton),  Mr.  D.  Herndge 
(Malvern),  Mr.  C.  E.  Browne  (Christ's  Hospital), 
and  Mr.  F.  R,  L,  Wilson  (Charterhouse). 


Tkf  ChU  Gtography  Readiru  Stnior,  By  Vincent  T. 
Murche.  vi.  4  392  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2i,  6</.— Sixteen 
coloured  plales,  a  great  profusion  of  Wack-and-whiie  illustra- 
tions, and  neaily  four  hundred  pages  of  clearly  prinled  informa* 
lion  about  the  Empijc,  is  a  great  deal  far  the  amount  this  book 
costs.  The  book  pro%ides  a  pleasant  means  of  learning 
geography  and  should  be  popular. 
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HOLIDAY  COURSES  IN  GERMANY. 

By  W.  G.  Lipscomb,  M.A. 
Headmaster  of  Bolton  Grammar  School. 

THERE  are  five  holiday  courses  in  Germany 
announced  for  the  approaching  summer : 
three  of  them,  those  at  Greifswald,  Jena 
and  Marburg  are  of  long  standing ;  and  two,  at 
Konigsberg  and  Neuwied,  are  announced  in  the 
Board  of  Education  table  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  Of  the  former,  that  at  Greifswald  is  held 
in  July,  and,  as  most  EngHsh  teachers  are  unable 
to  get  away  during  that  month,  it  may  be  passed 
over  in  very  few  words.  The  clear,  bright  air  of 
the  Baltic  is  a  refreshing  change  from  the  moister 
atmosphere  of  our  islands,  and  those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  take  their 
holidays  before  the  sultry  days  of  August  have 
spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the  picturesque  delights 
of  Greifswald,  the  earnestness  of  the  work  and  the 
genial  kindness  of  the  professors  and  others  who 
are  responsible  for  the  holiday  course  there. 

The  Konigsberg  arrangements  are  evidently  not 
yet  completed,  and  possibly  the  date  is  still  un- 
fixed, for  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  course  has 
failed  to  elicit  a  reply. 

Neuwied  is  the  centre  that  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Holiday  Courses  Committee  of  the  Teachers* 
Guild  for  a  holiday  course  to  be  conducted  on  the 
lines  that  have  already  proved  so  successful  at 
different  centres  in  France  and  at  Santander  in 
Spain.  These  courses  are  intended  for  English 
people,  and  their  aim  is  to  give  opportunities  not 
only  for  studying  the  language,  but  also  for  learn- 
ing the  customs  and  ways  of  thought  and  all  that 
is  included  in  the  term  Realign  of  the  country.  To 
some  it  may  seem  a  mistake  to  attend  a  course  at 
which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  students  are  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  the  course  at  Neuwied  will  be 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Longsdon,  a  veteran 
at  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  for  those  who  are  visiting  a  foreign  country 
for  the  first  time,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
language  is  very  small,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  a  man  of 
experience,  who  will  be  able  to  help  them  to  make 
the  very  best  use  of  their  time  during  the  short 
period  that  is  covered  by  a  summer  holiday  course. 
For  anyone  to  whom  Germany  is  unknown  there 
can  hardly  be  a  better  centre  than  Neuwied.  It 
is  true  that  the  Rhine  valley  is  very  hot  in  August, 
but  Neuwied  is  situated  in  one  of  the  broadest  and 
most  open  parts  of  the  valley,  and  it  is  within 
easy  reach  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and  romantic 
scenery  of  the  cradle  of  German  civilisation. 
The  Siebengebirge,  the  Eifel,  the  Mosel  valley, 
with  Trier  and  its  famous  Roman  remains, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Koblenz,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Bad- 
Ems,  and  the  romantic  stretch  of  river  from 
Koblenz  to  Bingen, 

Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year, 

are  all  within  easy  distance,  and  the  steamboats 


afford  a  pleasurable  means  of  reaching  the 
points  of  interest.  In  this  part  of  Genr 
bicycle  will  be  found  useful.  Neuwied  it 
famous  for  its  educational  establishmenti 
contains  one  of  the  noted  Moravian  schools. 

The  course  is  organised  for  English  stu 
and  the  Holiday  Courses  Committee  c 
Teachers*  Guild  has  many  years  of  exp€ 
behind  it.  Dr.  Biese,  the  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium,  who  is  largely  responsible  f< 
programme  of  work,  is  an  earnest  student 
language  and  literature  of  his  own  countr 
will  himself  give  two  series  of  lectures—"  G( 
Life  and  Works  "  and  **  Wahrheit  und  Dich 
"Scientific  Study  and  Practice  in  Phonet 
also  promised.  A  handbook  of  the  holiday  c 
arranged  by  the  Teachers'  Guild  may  be  ot 
(post  free  6Jd.)  from  the  Secretary. 

The    Jena   HoHday   Course    is    the    old 

Germany.     It   was  founded    in    1889,   am 

followed  in  1894  ^y  Greifswald,  and  in  li 

Marburg.      The  programme  includes  lectu 

natural  science,  pedagogics,  theology  and  a 

there  are  special   language  courses  in  G< 

French  and  English.     The  value  of  the  coi 

pedagogics  is  vouched  for  by  the  name  ol 

Rein,  who  has  made  Jena  famous  for  the  st 

this  subject.     The  University  of  Jena  has  a 

ing  department  for  teachers,  to  which  a  pra 

school  is  attached,  and  doubtless  many  I 

teachers   will    be    attracted    to    the    lectu 

Dr.  Lehmensick  on  the  science  of  teaching 

trated  by  lessons  given  to  one  of  the  classes 

practising  school.     The  town  of  Jena,  w: 

memories  of  Luther,  Schiller  and  Goethe, 

of  interest,  and   the  cost  of  living  there  i 

small.      It  is  possible    to    get    lawn-tenn: 

boating,   and   there  is  excellent    bathing 

Saale.     The  town  itself,  lying  deep  down 

the  hills,  is  in  August  very  stuffy,  but  rooi 

be  obtained  on  the  higher  ground  outside  th 

There  are  interesting  and  beautiful  walks 

immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  farther  afic 

within  easy  reach,  there  are  Weimar,  Eij 

Rudolstadt,   Schwarza,   and  some    of    the 

typical  and  exquisite  scenery  in   the  Thu 

Forest.     Indeed,  English  people  who  attei 

hoHday  course  would  do  well  to  devote  a  fe 

either  before  or  after  the  course  to  a  walkii 

in    the    forest.      It    can   be    done   at    ext 

moderate  cost,  and  the  bracing  air  and  b< 

scenery  will  well  repay  a  few  days  spent  i 

dering  with  a  knapsack  among  the  hills  anc 

It   is  easy  to  send  one's  luggage   to  aw 

somewhere   on    the   main  line  to  Eisenac 

thanks  to  the  ample  communication,  to  rejc 

almost  any  point.     The  holiday  course  at 

each  year  being  attended  by  an  increasing  1 

of  students.     The  numbers  rose  from   108  i 

to  273  in  1902,  and  in  the  latter  year  the 

representatives  from  fourteen   different  co 

including  155  from  Germany  and  twenty-fi 

England.     From  these   figures  it  is  evidc 

the  greatest   possible  opportunity  is  affoi 

English  people  for  intercourse  and  conv 
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mans.     There  is   from  the  beginning  a 

camaraderie,  and  the  excellent  arrange- 
de  for  frequent  excursions  and  entertain- 
one  kind  and  another  give  every  facility 
a^  acquaintances  and  enjoying  the  society 
[low  Kursisten.  The  full  programme  of  the 
already  published,  and  can  be  obtained 

Dr.  Schnetger,  Gartenstrasse  2,  Jena, 
g  is  situated  on  the  Lahn,  about  half- 
sen  Frankfort  and  Cassel.     It  is  a  pictu- 

town  built  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  lofty 
eep  that  in  some  houses  the  lowest  floor 
ered  on  one  side  and  the  highest  floor  on 
Far  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  com- 
a  magnificent  view,  stands  the  castle,  in 
ther,  Zwingli  and  Melanchthon  met  in 
he  surrounding  country  is  hilly,  well 
id  watered,  and,  althou§;h  the  weather  in 

often  very  hot,  the  air  on  the  hills  is 
invigorating,  so  that  few  places  afford  a 
Ithy  and  enjoyable  holiday.  In  the 
istricts  in  Hesse  the  peasant  costumes 
t  and  picturesque,  and  walks  around 
ire  full  of  interest  and  charm.  There  is 
thing  in  the  Lahn  and  some  boating,  and 
s  one  keeps  to  the  valleys  the  roads  are 
or  cycling.  There  are  two  comfortable 
e  Ritter  and  the  Pfeiffer,  where  the 
e  moderate.  Boarders  are  received  by 
tary  of  the  Holiday  Courses,  Herr  A. 
ilia  Cranston,  and  there  is  another  ex- 
nsion  kept  by  Herr  Schellenberg  near 
Rooms  are  very  cheap,  but  those  who 

air  are  advised  to  take  rooms  in  the 
rt  and  on  the  outskirts  rather  than  in 
:ts  of  the  town.  There  are  good  restau- 
I  gardens,  at  which  meals  can   be  ob- 

a  very  modest  sum.  The  work  of  the 
ourses  is  confined  to  modern  languages 
ure.  Phonetics  and  methods  of  modern- 
eaching  form  an  especial  feature  of  the 
id  there  will  this  year  be  a  Proheklasse  of 
hildren  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
phonetics  in  the  initial  stages  of  modern- 
eaching.  There  are  lectures  in  German, 
id  English,  and  it  is  intended  this 
o  start  Italian  and  Spanish  courses, 
by  natives  of  Italy  and  Spain,  provided 
sufficient  number  of  students  wishing  to 
e  languages.  In  order  to  give  as  much 
y  as  possible  to  foreigners  for  practice  in 
3erman,  a  system  which  was  to  some 
oduced  last  year  with  successful  results 
jntinued  and  extended  this  year.  A 
eacher  will  be  appointed  for  an  hour's 
>n  daily  with  every  two  foreigners.  As 
30  at  Marburg,  the  attendance  at  the 
urses  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to 
the  numbers  in  1903  reached  228,  of 
vere  Germans,  64  from  the  British  Isles, 
)m  America,  while  the  rest  consisted  of 
tives     from     nearly     twenty     different 

The  programme  can  be  obtained  from 
Cocker,  Villa  Cranston,  Marburg  a.d. 
rom  me. 


HOLIDAY  COURSES  IN  FRANCE. 

By  Walter  Robins,  B.Sc. 
Technical  Institute,  Leyton,  E. 

STARTING  from  small  beginnings  at  Paris 
and  at  Caen,  the  practice  of  holding  holiday 
courses  has  extended  to  many  other  towns 
in  France,  and  this  year  courses  are  being  orga- 
nised for  July  and  August  in  the  large  towns — 
Paris,  Caen,  Tours,  Nancy,  Grenoble,  Dijon, 
beside  courses  at  Honfleur,  St.  Malo,  Lisieux  and 
Bayeux.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  difficult  for  a 
student  to  decide  which  town  to  select.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  schemes  of  work  as  given  in  the 
various  programmes  are  on  very  much  the  same 
lines,  whilst  the  total  cost  does  not  greatly  vary, 
except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  more  distant 
towns,  where  the  cost  of  the  journey  is  a  serious 
item.  In  selecting  a  course,  one  has  to  consider 
the  matter  from  two  points  of  view;  first,  the 
suitability  of  the  place  as  a  holiday  resort,  and 
secondly,  the  nature  of  the  course  itself.  Now,  as 
the  main  object  in  view  in  attending  these  courses 
is  to  hear  spoken  French,  I  think  that  the  suita- 
biUty  of  the  place  chosen  as  a  holiday  resort  is  of 
considerable  importance.  Unless  a  teacher  has 
some  examination  or  other  special  object  in  view, 
I  do  not  think  he  is  wise,  in  view  of  his  health  and 
consequent  efficiency,  to  spend  several  hours  each 
day  of  one  of  the  hottest  months  of  the  year  in  a 
class-room,  and  that,  too,  after  three  or  four 
months  of  the  ill-paid  and  monotonous  drudgery 
of  the  secondary  school  during  its  longest  and 
most  trying  term. 

Teachers  will  do  well  to  select  one  of  the  larger 
towns  in  which  to  follow  a  course,  one  in  which 
there  is  plenty  going  on  and  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  meeting  Frencli  people.  .  The  aim  of  these 
courses  is  to  give  persons  a  means  of  hearing 
spoken  French,  of  training  their  ears  to  recognise 
words  already  familiar  to  them  in  print,  and  of 
getting  in  touch  with  French  manners  and  cus- 
toms. It  is  useless  to  go  to  France  only  to  do 
grammar  and  translation,  there  are  ample  means 
of  doing  that  in  every  large  town  of  England. 
After  all,  the  actual  subject  of  the  lectures  is  not 
of  great  moment  provided  it  is  interesting  and  quite 
familiar  to  us.  Students  and  teachers  should  bear 
in  mind  that  they  will  not  derive  much  benefit 
from  these  holiday  courses  unless  they  possess  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  written  language,  although 
there  may  be  many  who  will  find  them  an  easy 
means  of  spending  an  interesting  holiday  without 
being  too  serious  about  work.  There  is  one  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  choice  of  a  centre,  and 
that  is  that  the  sanitation  in  the  smaller  towns  is 
often  far  from  perfect.  Things  are  tolerable 
enough  in  such  places  as  Paris,  Caen,  and  Tours, 
but  one  has  to  be  careful  in  choosing  a  place  for 
a  three  or  four  weeks'  stay  in  the  smaller  pro- 
vincial towns. 

The  holiday  courses  held  in  Paris  during 
August,  the  month  available  for  most  teachers, 
are  those  conducted  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise  and 
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by  the  International  Guild.  The  courses  of  the 
Alliance  Fran9aise  are  held  .at  i86,  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  one  of  the  best-known  thoroughfares 
in  Paris,  and  quite  close  to  the  river.  The  com- 
mittee of  management  includes  several  members  of 
the  Academie  Fran9aise  and  of  the  Institut,  the 
director  of  the  courses  being  M.  Brunot,  professor 
at  the  Sorbonne.  Two  series  or  courses  are  held, 
the  first  in  July  and  the  second  in  the  month  of 
August.  The.  fee  for  the  month  is  60  francs,  or 
for  two  months  100  francs.  The  subjects  taken  in 
the  July  course  include  a  course  of  instruction  in 
scientific  French  grammar,  phonetics,  historical 
grammar,  and  modem  French  literature,  including 
the  study  of  such  authors  as  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac, 
Thierry,  Sainte  Beuve.  Lectures  are  also  given 
on  the  geography  and  institutions  of  France.  Con- 
versation circles  for  practice  in  speaking  French 
are  held,  and  a  feature  which  some  will  find  useful 
is  a  short  course  of  lessons  on  diction  and  expres- 
sion. The  course  in  August  is,  with  sHght 
changes,  practically  the  same  as  that  in  July.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  examinations  are  held,  and 
diplomas — elementary  and  superior — are  granted 
to  candidates. 

The  courses  held  by  the  International  Guild  are 
arranged  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, four  weeks  in  each  month.  A  ticket  for 
one  month  costs  75  francs,  for  two  months  140, 
and  for  three  months  200  francs.  Two  hours' 
instruction  are  given  each  day  of  the  week,  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays  being  excepted.  The  first 
hour  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  and  the  second  to 
conversation  practice  in  circles  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  students.  The  work  of  the  International 
Guild  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year  at  6,  rue 
de  la  Sorbonne,  and  students  who  attend  any  of 
the  holiday  courses  partake  of  several  advantages 
shared  by  the  regular  students  ;  for  example,  they 
have  the  use  of  a  reading-room — with  books  of 
reference — to  do  their  work  in.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  board  with  French  families  in 
Paris.  Lists  of  addresses  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Guild  or  from  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  Gower  Street,  London.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  Paris  during  August 
the  heat  is  often  extremely  trying,  and  work 
becomes  very  difficult. 

Coming  now  to  provincial  towns,  we  have  first 
and  foremost  the  courses  held  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. These  courses  were  established  several 
years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  and  were  reorganised  in  1898,  and  have 
been  carried  on  since  that  date  by  a  local  com- 
mittee which  includes  officials  of  the  University 
and  the  Lycee.  The  number  of  students  attending 
has  steadily  grown  since  the  reorganisation,  and 
last  year  the  number  of  120  was  reached.  Caen 
offers  many  advantages  both  to  those  who  are 
attending  more  for  the  sake  of  a  holiday  and  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  doing  solid  work.  It  is 
a  busy  garrison  town,  and  possesses  many  buildings 
of  great  historic  interest.  The  sea  is  within  easy 
reach  by  tram  or  rail,  and  the  coimtry  round  is 
excellent  for  cycling,  with   places  of   such  deep 


interest  as  Falaise  and  Bayeux  at  no  great  ^ 
tance.     Speaking  generally,   I  should  advise  s 
dents  to  choose  hoHday  courses  which  are  held 
a  university  town.     There  is  more  certainty  tl 
the  work  is  done  in  suitable  buildings  and  undi 
better  conditions  than  is  the  case  with  the  coui 
which   have    been   organised   in    several    smaU 
places  during  the  last  year  or  so.     The  lecturtl 
conversation  circles,  and  other  exercises  at  Cm 
are  given  in  the  Lyc6e,  a  commodious  building, 
are  conducted  by  professors  holding  the  degree 
agrege.     One  very  good   feature  of   the  work 
Caen  is  the  small  size  of  the  conversation  circkl 
which  consist  in  many  cases  of   not   more  th| 
seven   or  eight    students.      Students    should 
careful   to  look   after  this  point,  as   it  too  ofii 
happens  in  a  large  circle   that  all  the  talking 
done  by  one  or   two    pushing  students,  and 
others  find  themselves  unable  to  get  in  a  word. 

English  students  can  attend  lectures  at  Cai 
throughout  the  academic  year,  but  the  spec 
holiday  courses  are  held  during  July  and  Augd 
They  were  originally  held  in  August  only,  ' 
there  were  so  many  teachers  whose  holidays " 
early  in  July  that  a  similar  course  was  orgai 
in  that  month,  and  is  now  a  regular  institut 
Elementary  and  advanced  classes  are  arrj 
The  morning's  work  includes  a  lecture,  follow 
by  reading  lessons  and.  a  conversation 
There  is  also  a  class  for  young  people 
evening  work,  subjects  are  set  for  compositi 
and  translation.  The  afternoons  are  free,  ' 
twice  a  week  there  are  pleasant  re-unions  of 
fessors  and  students.  On  one  or  two  evenings 
the  week  there  is  a  lecture  on  some  subject 
general  interest.  This  year  M.  E.  Lebonnok 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  **  The  Masterpieo 
of  French  Poetry."  M.  H.  Roussot  will  I 
on  "  Le  Romantisme,"  whilst  M.  R.  de  Martoii 
will  give  an  interesting  series  of  lectures  on  Jm 
Jacques  Rousseau,  his  life,  works  and  influea 
There  will  also  be  a  course  of  phonetics  by  M*  i 
Coullet. 

As  at  Paris,  there  are  examinations  held  at  I 
end  of  the  course  for  diplomas.     The  diplomas 
Caen  are  of  three  grades,  the  Diplame  de  la%  ^ 
frangaisCf  degre  secondaire  ;  Diplonu  de  langue  framqmati 
degri  superieur  ;  and  Diplome  supSrieur  dela  langm  (H, 
de  la  littSrature  frangaise.     All  three   examinatki 
include  a  good  deal  of  oral  work,  besides  a  writti 
part ;    the  examination  for  the  highest  diploM 
being  somewhat  severe.       A  new  feature  ol  th 
Caen  course  this  year   is  that  any  student  wh 
attends  for  more  than  three  weeks  will  receiiNii 
French  periodical  devoted  to  grammatical  studii 
for  the  following  twelve  months.     With  r^iard  I 
cost,  the  fees  range  from  25  francs  for  one  wedcl 
70  francs  for   the   month.       Mr.  W.  RobinSi  I 
Wanstead  Cottage,  New  Wanstead,  Essex,  1 
send    a    pamphlet  giving  full  details  and  list  «q 
lodgings  on  application.  J 

The  Teachers'  Guild  this  year  is  again  holdbfi 
holiday  courses  at  Tours  and  at  Honfleur.  I  cil 
say  from  experience  that  the  courses  organised  M 
the  Guild  are  extremely  good.      The  courses  it 
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;and  at  Honfieur  last  three  weeks  in  August, 
fourth  week  is  held  if  sufBcient  students 
>s  a  desire  for  it.  The  scheme  of  work  in 
)laces  is  on  much  the  same  lines  as  ai  Caen 
t  Paris.  Viewing  the  two  places  as  holiday 
»,  Honfleur,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
will  possibly  appeal  to  those  who  wish  for 
iside,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  modern 
Dg-place,  but  more  of  the  tumble-down 
-town  nature.  Tours,  on  the  olher  hand,  is 
d  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  picturesque  and 
cally  interesting  part  of  France.  It  is  often 
that  in  Tours  and  the  neighbourhood  the 
French  is  spoken.  The  fact  is  that  the 
French  is  spoken  wherever  the  best  edu- 
Frenchmen,  the  best  actors,  preachers  and 
ites  are  found,  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
e  that  in  these  days  of  good  communication 
ranch  (whatever  that  is  to  be  defined  as)  is 
ir  to  Tours  or  any  other  place. 
have  now  to  say  a  word  about  the  courses 
3n,  Nancy  and  Grenoble,  The  courses  at 
ire  held  at  the  University,  and  in  August 
ie  of  about  twenty  lessons  on  different  sub- 
3  to  be  given.  There  are  also  classes  for 
e  in  conversation.  Dijon  is  315  kilometres 
^aris,  and  certainly  possesses  some  interest- 
tures,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are 
scial  advantages  offered, 
courses  of  study  at  the  University  of  Nancy 
m  throughout  the  year,  but  there  does  not 
to  be  any  special  holiday  course  suitable 
jlish  teachers.  During  July  and  August 
are  lectures  at  the  University  of  Grenoble 
students  of  any  nationality  may  attend. 
is  no  special  provision  for  the  needs  of 
h  teachers.  Considered  as  a  hohday  resort, 
»wn  and  neighbourhood  will  well  repay  a 
A  holiday  course  was  established  two  years 
.  Bayeux.  The  course  of  work  is  on  very 
•  lines  to  those  given  at  Caen,  Tours  and 
jur.  Bayeux  possesses  objects  of  great 
t  in  its  cathedral  and  in  the  well-known 
•y,  but  apart  from  these  the  student  will  find 
the  town  extremely  slow. 


^  0/  Electro-magnetic  Machinery,  By  B.  V,  SwensOQ 
Frankenfield.  410  pp.  (Macmilkn.)  I2J.  6*f.  ncL^ 
:he  first  of  two  volumes  which  will  fDrm  a  college  text- 
id  a  work  of  reference  for  engiReers.  The  proceduie 
I  is  that  adopted  at  the  University  of  Wi^onsin^    The 

volume  treats  of  direct-current  electia-magnetic  ma* 
and  apparatus.  The  treatment  of  each  experiment  is 
ained,  and  includes  (i)  a  review  nl  the  theory;  (2)  a 
ion  of  the  method  involved  ;  and  (3)  practical  appltca- 
^nestions  which  bear  directly  on  the  subject  arc  inserted 
id  of  many  of  the  experiments.  Mathematical  analysts 
I  avoided  except  where  it  adds  to  clearness.  Numerous 
s  to  standard  literature  are  included  in  each  action, 
'  the  instruments  used  are  fully  described  in  a  pr^- 
section,  and  an  appendix  on  *'  Shop  Tests  *^  is  added 
»g  the  methods  employed  in  the  testing  department  of  a 

The  volume  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  those 
in  the  commercial  applications  of  elcctriciiy. 


HOLIDAY    FRENCH    COURSES 
SWITZERLAND. 

By  W,    M.  CONACHRR< 


IN 


THE  holiday  courses  in  Switzerland  for  the 
study  of  French  will  be  held  during  the 
summer  at  the  universities  of  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  and  NeuchdteL  The  courses  extend 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Neuchitel,  to  the  middle  of  September, 

The  programmes  of  the  three  centres  vary 
somewhat,  that  at  Lausanne  being  the  more 
general  in  character,  Geneva  more  strictly  peda- 
gogic, while  Neuch^tel  treats  the  more  homely 
subjects  of  composition,  translation,  grammar  and 
diction,  more  extensively  than  the  sister  seats  of 
learning.  Tabulated  the  subjects  are  as  fol* 
lows  ; — 


Grxslva. 

Lausanne* 

Nruchateu 

LJtterat.  class  iq. 

rolil*q.  Con  temp. 

Gmmmflire     supe-^ 

Littcrat.  mod. 

Theitrc  ffanc. 

neure 

Lect,  andlytiquc 

Phonologic 

Compoiitlon,     ^rit 

Pedagogic 

Ii^novatns.  prat,  dam 

et  oml 

lli^t.  dc  la  Lang. 

Tenjieignetneni 

Intefprete  d^auteurt 

Psycholog.     Pedag. 

llistoire  d.  bug. 

Le  roifianusme 

appliq. 

Style  dcs  grands  tcri- 

Warerloo 

Sty  ii?tique 

vaios 

Talleyrand 

Th^ric  et  ptat.  du  i 

Styli^tiq.  comp. 

Peirareh 

style 

Victor  Hugo 

Auteurs  mod  ernes 

Diet,  Pronofic. 

Diet.  Prodonc. 

iBfluences    etrang. 

lilt,  fr. 
La   IIL    R^pubJique 
Diction.  Praoonc. 

Teachers  intending  to  attend  the  courses 
will  naturally  first  obtain  full  information  from 
the  SicfHains  d€%  cours  dc  mcanc&$.  The  courses 
are,  strictly  speaking,  intended  for  persons  engaged 
in  teaching  French  or  who  are  members  of  some 
university*  Teachers  who  cannot  get  away  for 
the  initial  lectures  are  admitted  subsequently.  A 
certificate  is  given  after  an  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  and  it  may  be  noted  tbatp  as  is  the 
usual  French  custom,  the  oral  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  examination.  Private  lessons,  or  lessons 
for  groups,  tnay  be  arranged  for  in  such  subjects 
as  composition,  diction,  &c.  Geneva  has,  as  a 
speciality,  a  dramatic  class,  and  one  for  singing; 
while  a  conference  at  Neuch^tel,  '*  Qitisi  €c  que  la 
fdk  ?  "  may  interest  teachers  fresh  from  pupils' 
summer  exams. 

The  secretaries  of  the  various  courses  also  under- 
take to  put  intending  students  in  communication 
with  pmmns  and  hotels.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  pension  prices  vary  from  100-130  francs  per 
month  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  from  So- 
120  francs  per  month  at  Neuchatel.  It  is  advis- 
able to  secure  rooms  in  advance,  as  the  two  first- 
named  places  are  apt  to  be  full  during  the  summer 
vacation.  The  fees  for  the  courses  range  from 
40-60  francs. 

With  regard    to   the   respective   merits  of  the 
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three  towns,  Geneva  has  the  widest  reputation  as 
a  seat  of  learning,  whereas  in  Lausanne  there  is 
a  Urger  proportion  of  people  who  live  to  teach,  or 
teach  to  Hve,  than  in  any  town  in  the  world. 
Neuchitel  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  a 
better  French  accent  than  any  town  in  Switzer- 
land, not  so  much  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  as  of  the  presence  of  many  descen- 
dants of  French  refugees  during  the  Revolution. 

As  for  the  influence  of  weather  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  stay  in  Switzerland,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  if  anticyclones  are  prevalent  in  August,  all 
three  places  are  liable  to  be  warm,  and  students 
may  find  it  well  to  take  a  day  off  and  flee  unto  the 
mountains.  Lessons  do  not  take  place  on  Satur- 
day, and  on  these  days  the  professors  organise 
excursions  into  the  mountains. 

Neuchitel,  though  it  has  only  a  distant  view  of 
the  Oberland  bemois  across  its  beautiful  lake,  has 
many  delightful  walks  in  the  wooded  glades  of  the 

Jura.  Ladies  would  probably  find  this  town  pre- 
erable,  especially  if  they  are  in  earnest  so  far  as 
the  studious  side  of  the  visit  is  concerned. 

Geneva  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  three 
towns,  with  more  life  and  amusements.  Its  quay, 
with  the  celebrated  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
the  blue  Rhone  bursting  from  the  lake,  make  it 
a  charming  place,  especially  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  The  excursions  organised  by  the  com- 
mittee at  Geneva  include  a  visit  to  the  valley  of 
Chamounix.  Otherwise  anyone  wishing  to  do 
some  climbing  will  not  find  any  greater  height 
than  2,000  metres  nearer  than  Chamounix,  though 
Ruskin  has  sufficiently  extolled  the  glades  of 
Savoy  and  the  distant  prospects  of  greater 
things. 

Lausanne  is,  perhaps,  more  conveniently  situated 
for  moderate  climbs  on  a  one-day  outing.  Any- 
one leaving  the  town  by  the  5  o'clock  or  7  o'clock 
trains  can  be  at  Aigle,  Martigny,  or  Montreux  in 
time  to  climb  a  good  deal  before  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  Rochers  de  Naye  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  for  example,  is  the  local  Rigi  with  a  similar 
view  of  the  Oberland  and  Valais  round  to  the 
Juras  and  distant  France.  Somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult are  the  Dent  d'Oche,  Tours  d'Ai ;  and,  for 
an  easy  snowpeak,  one  has  the  Diablerets  handy. 
More  difficult  still,  but  safe  enough  with  a 
guide,  is  the  stately  Dent  du  Midi  above  St. 
Maurice. 

Many  people,  however,  will  want  to  take  things 
easy.  The  Lac  L6man  is  a  rest  cure  itself.  It 
has  not  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  but  Lausanne  is  fortunately  not  Lucerne. 
The  praises  of  the  **  quiet  inland  sea  "  have  been 
enough  sung  by  poet  and  thinker,  historian  and 
sage  who  often  lingered  here. 

Gibbon  and  Byron,  Calvin,  Voltaire,  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Gordon,  with  Rousseau,  Senancour 
and  St.  Beuve,  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  graved 
on  our  walls  and  in  our  hearts.  The  steamers 
are  excellent,  boating  is  plentiful  and  safe  with, 
as  an  eye  pleasure,  those  strange  **  picaroon  craft  " 
(the  phrase  is  a  romantic  youngster's),  the 
barques  de  JL^man,  which  bring  the  stones  across 


from  the  quarries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Places  to  be  seen  and  visited  by  the  steam* 
quiet  Vevey  and  cockney  Montreux,  hack 
Chillon,  Evian  where  French  politician! 
recruiting  their  forces  and  lolling  in  the  suj 
Gorge  du  Trient  off  the  Rhone  Valley,  the 
striking  Alpine  cleft  within  a  day's  distance. 

It  is  worth  knowing  that  the  railways  is 
billet  circulaire  for  one  month,  entitling  the  I 
to  travel  on  any  Swiss  line  during  that  tim 
distance  and  any   number  of  journeys   for 
francs,  3rd  class ! 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  Neuchitel  for 
French  and  those  who  want  to  work,  Genei 
those  preferring  a  big  town,  and  Lausanne  < 
most  English  and,  perhaps,  most  centra 
expeditions. 


THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  A: 
CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  meeting  of  the  British  Association  v 
held  this  year  at  Cambridge,  from  Wc 
day,  August  17th,  to  Wednesday,  A 
24th,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  He 
J.  Balfour,  M.P.  The  work  of  the  Associat 
mainly  carried  on  in  eleven  sections,  to  ea 
which  a  set  of  rooms  is  assigned  for  comi 
and  sectional  meetings.  The  president  o 
section  of  Educational  Science  this  year  i 
Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who,  it  will  be  re 
bered,  was  for  many  years  headmaster  at  C 
College.  The  other  sections  and  their  presi 
are  as  follows : — 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  Prof.  H 
Lamb,  F.R.S. ;  Chemistry,  Prof.  Sydney  Y< 
F.R.S. ;  Geology,  Mr.  Aubrey  Strahan,  F.! 
Zoology,  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S. ;  Geography 
D.  W.  Freshfield ;  Economic  Science  atui  Stat 
Prof.  W,  Smart ;  Engineering,  Hon.  C.  A.  Pai 
F.R.S.;  Anthropology,  Mr.  Henry  Balfour,  S 
Physiology,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sherrington,  F.] 
Botany,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  F.RS. 

The  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secre 
of  the  several  sections  constitute,  together 
the  former  presidents  of  the  sections,  orgai 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  inf( 
tion  upon  the  papers  and  reports  likely  to  be 
mitted  to  the  sections,  and  of  arranging  the 
in  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  ta 

In  addition  to  the  president,  the  other  offio 
the  section  of  Educational  Science  are  ai 
lows : — 

Vice-presidents :  Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  F. 
Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  anc 
J.  N.  Keyne.  Secretaries:  Mr.  W.  M.  Helle 
corder),  Prof.  R.  A.  Gregory,  Dr.  C.  V^.  Kim 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Flather. 

In  the  case  of  the  Education  section,  the 
adopted  is  to  decide  upon  subjects  for  disci 
at  the  meetings  and  invite  persons  of  author 
experience  to  contribute  papers  upon  these 
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By   this  means  attention   is  concentrated 

few  matters  requiring  the  expression  of 
mt  opinion,  instead  of  being  diverted  to  a 
of  subjects  of  minor  educational  impor- 
The  subjects  for  this  year's  meetings  have 
been  decided  upon,  but  the  hope  may  here 
essed  that  they  will  be  of  a  character  in 
local  authorities  are  interested;  for  it  is 
sirable  at  the  present  time  to  establish  the 
ions  and  sketch   the    superstructure  of  a 

of  education  which  recognises  local  re- 
nts. 

ne  can  join  the  Association  by  becoming 
x:iate,  annual  member,  or  life  member. 
tes  pay  £\^  which  entitles  them  to  attend 
he  sections  or  other  meetings  and  to  receive 
>rt  of  the  annual  meeting  at  two-thirds  of 
)lication  price.  Associates  are  not  eligible 
e  on  committees  or  to  hold  any  office, 
members  pay  £7.  for  the  first  year.     They 

gratuitously  the  annual  reports  of  the 
tion  for  the  year  of  admission  and  for  every 
g  year  in  which  they  continue  to  pay  a 
^tion  of  £\  without  intermission.  Life 
rs     pay  a    composition  fee  of  ;^io,  which 

them  to  receive  gratuitously  the  annual 
of  the  Association  which  may  be  published 
s  date  of  payment. 

bars  and  associates  can  attend  the  meetings 
)f  the  sections,  or  the  evening  lectures,  of 
there  will  be  three ;  namely,  one  by  Prof. 

Darwin  on  **  Ripple-marks  and  Sand- 
;  another  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Osborn  on  **Re- 
ixplorations  and  Researches  on  Extinct 
alia";  and  a  third  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Marr  on 
r'orms  of  Mountains." 

hoped  that  the  meeting  will  be  one  of 
interest  both  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
d  to  a  large  number  of  Colonial,  American, 
reign  visitors  who  are  being  invited  to  take 
the  discussions  in  the  various  sections, 
ngements  are  being  made  for  holding  the 
rs  of  the  sections  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
sity  departments  concerned  with  the  sec- 
subjects,  and  visitors  will  thus  be  enabled 
the  facilities  which  are  now  available  in 
idge  for  scientific  study  and  research, 
lighter  side  of  the  meeting  will  include  a 
r  of  excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  the 
ourhood  of  Cambridge,  garden  parties, 
saziones  and  receptions, 
is  been  arranged  with  the  different  railway 
aies  that  return-tickets  at  a  single  fare  and 
ter  will  be  issued  from  the  principal  stations 

United  Kingdom  to  Cambridge ;  these 
,  which  will  be  available  from  August  i6th 
ust  30th,  may  be  obtained  by  members  and 
tes  attending  the  meeting, 
lications  for  tickets  should  be  sent  to  the 
ury  of  the  British  Association,  Burlington 
,  Piccadilly,  W.,  before  August  nth,  and 
be  accompanied  by  the  subscription.  After 
;  nth  the  tickets  can  only  be  obtained  at 
ception  Room  of  the  Association,  the  Guild- 
ambridge. 


SUMMER    COURSES    OF    NATURE 
STUDY. 

I. — At  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man. 

THE  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Committee, 
of  which  Prof.  W.  A.  Herdman,  F.R.S.,  of 
the  University  of  Liverpool,  is  chairman, 
in  response  to  a  demand,  is  willing  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  special  class  in  elementary 
Marine  Biology,  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
nature-study.  The  class  will  be  held  at  the  Port 
Erin  Biological  Station,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  during 
the  coming  summer  vacation,  probably  the  first 
fortnight  in  August.  The  Station  is  a  new  building 
situated  on  the  sea-shore,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
in  every  respect  for  classes  of  this  description. 

A  large  laboratory  on  the  first  floor,  provided 
with  fourteen  windows,  will  be  set  aside  wholly 
for  this  purpose  during  the  time  of  the  class. 
Each  member  of  the  class  will  occupy  a  table  or 
workplace  opposite  a  window,  and  will  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  animals  (or  when  possible,  and 
as  is  much  better,  will  be  shown  how  to  collect 
them  himself),  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  all 
materials  and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  work. 

The  class  will  be  limited  to  twelve  students, 
each  of  whom  will  pay  5s.  to  the  L.M.B.C.  for  the 
use  of  the  laboratory,  and  in  addition  a  tuition  fee 
of  5s.  These  fees  should  be  remitted  to  Mr.  H.  C, 
Chadwick,  the  Curator  of  the  Biological  Station, 
before  the  opening  of  the  class.  No  definite  time- 
table of  the  class  work  can  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
time  and  nature  of  the  work  will  depend  largely 
on  the  tides,  weather,  &c. 

The  course  will  probably  cover  two  weeks,  and 
half  of  each  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  and  the 
other  half  to  recreation. 

So  far  as  work  is  concerned,  the  class  will  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  laboratory,  examining 
animals  in  the  living  condition,  and  making  simple 
biological  experiments  thereon.  Collecting  excur- 
sions, with  the  object  of  studying  the  animals  in 
their  natural  surroundings,  and  also  expeditions 
for  collecting  and  dredging  from  boats,  will  be 
organised  and  led  by  members  of  the  L.M.B.C. 
At  other  times  short  aildresses  and  demonstrations 
in  the  aquarium  and  museum  will  be  given  by 
Prof.  Herdman,  and  possibly  others.  No  previous 
knowledge  will  be  supposed.  The  class  work  will 
be  directed  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Of  recreation  there  will  be  plenty.  Port  Erin 
is  a  deHghtful  holiday  resort,  with  good  boating, 
bathing,  and  fishing.  The  country  round  is  mag- 
nificent and  offers  every  inducement  to  those  fond 
of  walking. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  L.M.B.C,  wishes  to  point 
out  that,  as  the  charge  is  at  about  one-half  the 
usual  rate  for  accommodation,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  special  charge  for  this  occasion,  and  for  a 
class  of  not  less  than  twelve,  and  will  not  apply  to 
single  students  or  at  other  times. 

Each  member  of  the  class  must  come  provided 
with  a    large    drawing-book,   pencils    and    india- 
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rubber  and  a  duster  or  small  towel.  All  further 
apparatus,  as  follows — enamelled  dissecting  dishes, 
with  wax  at  the  bottom,  several  crystallising 
dishes  and  watch  glasses,  microscope  slides  and  : 
cover-glasses,  dipping  tubes,  some  simple  dis- 
secting instruments,  a  magnifying  hand  lens, 
occasional  microscopes,  and  collecting  jars — will 
be  lent,  without  charge,  by  the  L.M.B.C,  to  the 
students. 

If  the  student  wishes  to  take  away  any  animals 
for  examination  at  home,  bottles,  tubes  and  methy- 
lated spirit  and  other  preservatives  can  be  bought 
from  the  Station  stock  on  application  to  the 
Curator. 

Any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Chad  wick,  Biological 
Station,  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man. 

IL — Hartley  Unmversity  College, 
Southampton. 

During  the  first  fortnight  in  August,  1904,  a 
summer  course  of  Nature  study  for  teachers  and 
others  will  be  held  at  the  Hartley  University 
College,  Southampton.  The  work  of  the  course 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  portions. 
Every  morning  there  will  be  a  short  lecture,  followed 
by  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

The  first  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  flowering  plant,  and  students 
will  learn  to  use  the  compound  microscope  and  to 
make  preparations  illustrating  the  structure  of 
plant  cells  and  tissues.  During  the  second  week 
the  functions  of  the  flowering  plant  will  be  simi- 
larly studied.  The  students  will  perform  their 
own  experiments,  and  these  will  include  the 
demonstration  of  osmosis  and  difl'usion  of  gases 
in  plant  tissues,  respiration,  transpiration  and 
photo  -  synthesis.  In  all  cases  the  experiments 
will  be  performed  with  the  simplest  possible  appa- 
ratus, so  that  they  may  be  adapted  for  introduction 
into  secondary  or  elementary  schools. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  will  comprise  the 
study  of  the  plant  in  relation  to  its  environment, 
and  this  will  necessarily  be  done  in  the  open  air. 
Every  afternoon  (except  Saturdays)  will  be  devoted 
to  an  excursion,  having  for  its  object  the  study  of 
some  type  of  vegetation.  TMie  collection  of  plants, 
more  especially  rare  specimens,  and  desultory 
observations  not  bearing  on  the  main  object  of  the 
excursion,  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  discouraged. 

For  the  study  of  plant  associations  Southampton 
is  practically  without  a  rival  in  the  United  King- 
dom as  a  centre,  being  within  easy  reach  of  the 
New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  exact  number  and  duration  of  the  excur- 
sions will  be  settled  finally  when  the  class  meets 
at  the  College  on  August  ist,  but  the  following 
expeditions  are  among  those  contemplated  : — For 
the  study  of  the  flora  of  the  chalk  downs  an  excur- 
sion will  be  arranged  to  Shawford  Down  and 
Winchester.  For  the  flora  of  a  sandy  beach,  St. 
Helen's,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  will  be  visited.  An 
excellent  example  of  a  salt-marsh  is  found  at 
Hythe,   a   few  miles   south   of  Southampton,   on  I 


Southampton  Water.     Marsh  and  aquatic 
occur  in  great  abundance  and  vmetj  on  Be 
Heath,  while  the  manifold  attractioiis  of  dK 
Forest   need  no  recomm^idadoo  to  the  lo 
Nature. 

For  the  practical  work  indoors  a  note-boo 
razor  will  be  necessary,  all  other  apparatus 
lent  free  of  cost.  Students  are,  however,  n 
sible  for  any  damages  to  apparatus  while  in 
charge.  Students  who  have  microscopes  of 
own  are  advised  to  bring  them,  and  to  noti 
lecturer  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 

The  fee  for  the  fortnight's  course  will  tx 
The  total  expenses  in  connectioo  with  the  < 
sions  should  not  amount  to  much  more  tha 
for  the  fortnight.  Apartments  may  be  obt 
in  Southampton  in  great  variety,  and  the  ex 
of  living  need  not  exceed  21s.  per  week,  anc 
be  even  less.  A  list  of  suitable  apartmei 
varying  prices  may  be  obtained  by  send 
stamped  addressed  envelope  to  Mr.  D.  K 
Hartley  University  College,  Southampton. 
class  is  open  to  students  of  either  sex. 

Further  particulars  of  the  course  may  t 
tained  on  application  to  the  lecturer.  Dr. 
Jenkins,  Hartley  University  College,  S 
ampton.  It  is  believed  that  the  practical 
will  be  found  useful  by  students  preparing 
London  Matriculation  Botany  (new  rules) 
as  an  introduction  to  London  Intermediate  S 
examination  in  that  subject. 


CAMBRIDGE  SUMMER  MEETINi 

THIS  year  the  Summer  Meeting  will  l> 
under  new  conditions,  for  the  Cam) 
Syndicate  have  accepted  an  invitati< 
hold  it  at  Exeter,  in  connection  with  the  '. 
Albert  Memorial  College,  which  has  bee 
several  years  **  affiliated  **  to  Cambridge  as 
ture  centre.  W^hile  there  must  be  considi 
loss  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  University 
ground,  the  change  is  not  without  some 
pensations.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  noi 
known  to  many  students,  and  the  opportun 
spending  some  time  in  an  old  cathedral  city,  j 
larly  rich  in  historic  associations,  and  wit 
unbroken  record  from  the  earliest  times  of 
development,  will  open  up  new  sources  < 
terest ;  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  c 
loveliest  scenery  in  England  will  doubtless  a 
many  distant  students,  who  will  rejoice  ii 
opportunity  of  obtaining  reduced  railway  fiai 
visit  the  west  country. 

Of  course,  in  Devonshire,  the  special  { 
chosen  for  study  must  be  the  Age  of  Eliza 
which  will  be  dealt  with  both  from  the  hh 
and  literary  side  by  many  experts*  The  1 
names  is  most  attractive,  but  it  would  h 
vidious  to  particularise,  so  we  advise  our  re 
to  write  for  the  full  prospectus. 

The  natural  history  of  the  locality  will  be  tr 
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•  geological,  botanical  and  entomological 
'hile  a  very  interesting  section  will  deal 
al  antiquities  and  literary  associations ;  eg., 
rxeter  Book "  will  be  expounded  by  its 
iitor,  Mr.  Gollancz,  and  the  cathedral  and 
icient  buildings,  as  well  as  the  mediaeval 
who  are  associated  with  their  foundation, 
he  subject  of  a  series  of  lectures.  Being 
x'w  neighbourhood,  more  time  than  usual 
devoted  to  excursions,  so  arranged  as  to 
e  the  lectures  in  the  groups  we  have 
ed. 

History  of  the  Navy  will  be  traced  by 
perts  as  Lord  Brassey,  Sir  W.  White  and 
3.nd  will  be  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date 
ccursion  to  Plymouth  Dockyard,  when  also 
3  ivill  be  visited,  where  the  historic  game 
s   was  played. 

rn  Biblical  Criticism  will  be  represented 
.  Kirkpatrick  and  Prof.  Ramsay,  who  will 
respectively  on  Old  Testament  criticism, 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  affect- 
Paul's  work. 

interesting  Conference  is  promised  on 
s  of  Poor  Relief  in  Foreign  Countries,  and 
f  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  English 
raw. 

iy,  a  strong  Educational  Section,  of  solid 
:o  teachers,  will  be  opened  by  a  lecture 
rof.  Sadler,  while  Mr.  Leach  will  connect 
the  special  period  of  study  by  lectures  on 
under  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
courses  on  modern  methods  of  teaching 
given  ;  on  modern  language  teaching  with 
tary  phonetics,  accompanied  by  conversa- 
classes  in  French  and  German ;  on  the 
Stic  "  method,  graphs,  nature  study,  and  the 
of  physiology  and  psychology  to  teachers. 
ir,  a  course  of  Manual  Training  is  offered  at 
Imirably-equipped  Manual  School  attached 
Exeter  College. 

thoroughly  international  character  of  the 
g  will  be  well  maintained,  and  several  social 
igs  are  promised.  Perhaps  not  the  least 
»le  part  of  such  meetings  is  the  opportunity 
id  of  comparing  notes,  exchanging  opinions, 
sting  methods,  and  of  deriving  encourage- 
from  a  sense  of  sympathy.  We  heartily 
end  the  opportunities  offered  for  combined 
and  refreshment  by  a  sojourn  in  Devonshire 
ii  a  time.  Full  information  may  be  obtained 
he  Secretary  for  Local  Lectures,  Syndicate 
Dgs,  Cambridge. 


w/  of  QualUative  Chemical  Analysis,  By  J.  F. 
:ory.  130  pp.  (Ginn.)  41.  6</. — It  is  difficult  to 
ae  where  this  volume  improves  upon  the  style  or  methods 

in  several  other  text-books  which  have  been  written  to 
mately  the  same  standard.     We  find  a  satisfactory  treat- 

the  simpler  wet  and  dry  reactions,  and  details  of  the 
tic  examination  for  metals  and  acids  in  solution ;  no 
n  group-separations  are  given.  We  are  not  yet  accus- 
bo  the  following  orthography  :  sulfur,  sulfid,  chlorid, 
add,  hydrozid,  &c. 

o.  66,  Vol.  6.] 


EDINBURGH   SUMMER    MEETING. 

ENCOURAGED  by  their  success  last  year, 
the  promoters  of  the  Edinburgh  Summer 
Meeting  have  decided  to  hold  it  again  this 
year,  during  the  month  of  August.  The  first  of 
its  kind  organi^d  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  meeting  was  instituted  in  1886,  and  aims  at 
being  a  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study,  Modem 
Languages  and  Social  Philosophy,  and  to  create 
an  atmosphere  akin  to  that  of  the  Chautangua 
Summer  Assembly  in  the  United  States.  The 
meeting  expresses  an  attempt  to  bring  together 
specialists  of  various  kinds,  who  should,  however, 
be  in  general  sympathy  with  each  other,  with 
a  general  aim  towards  order  and  synthesis  of 
knowledge.  From  the  earliest  jrears  it  has  been 
the  prime  object  not  simply  to  supply  courses 
of  individual  value  but  to  increase  their  usefulness 
through  parallelism  and  contrast.  The  parallel 
teaching  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  has 
always  been  a  feature. 

This  year  the  meeting  will  deal  largely  with  the 
study  of  **  Central  Scotland,  its  natural  and  his- 
toric interest ; "  and  in  planning  the  t:ourse  the 
requirements  of  Scottish  and  English  teachers  of 
Nature  Study  are  being  made  the  primary  con- 
sideration. Edinburgh  and  its  region  furnishes 
unique  facilities  for  carrying  out  this  object.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
affords  so  many  opportunities  as  **  Modern  Athens  " 
of  organising  a  complete  and  representative  series 
of  excursions  to  so  many  places  of  historic  and 
natural  interest,  and  such  excursions  will  form  a 
leading  feature  of  the  meeting. 

From  the  Outlook  Tower  in  which  the  meeting 
is  held  (immediately  adjacent  to  the  historic  castle 
and  having  an  equally  commanding  view)  one  sees 
the  whole  city  and  district,  a  vast  expanse  of  land 
and  sea.  As  a  holiday  resort  the  metropolis  of 
the  north  stands  almost  unrivalled,  occupying,  as 
it  does,  the  centre  of  a  region  unsurpassed  in 
interest  to  students  of  nature  and  fascinating  in  its 
historic  and  literary  associations. 

To  the  jaded  teacher  and  visitor  alike,  who  do 
not  desire  in  the  season  of  recreation  entirely  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  things  of  the  mind, 
the  Summer  Meeting  offers  an  atmosphere  men- 
tally and  morally  stimulating.  This  holiday  course 
embraces  nature  study,  modern  languages  and 
literature,  historical  and  social  science  and  edu- 
cation. The  programme  contains  such  outstand- 
ing names  as  those  of  Sir  John  Murray,  Prof. 
Arthur  Thomson,  Mr.  J.  u.  Goodchild,  Prof. 
Patrick  Geddes,  Mr.  George  Eyre-Todd,  the  well- 
known  Scottish  author,  Mile.  Marie  Bonnet,  of 
Montpelier  University,  M.  Frey,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Rudmore-Brown  and  others. 

Of  almost  equal  interest  to  the  courses  of 
lectures  will  be  the  series  of  excursions  to  be 
organised  to  various  places  of  interest  in  and 
around  Edinburgh,  under  the  guidance  of  com- 
petent leaders,  active  and  sedentary  studies  being 
thus  combined. 
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Id  former  years  this  summer  meeting  has  been 
well  attended  by  foreign  teachers  and  visitors,  and 
it  has,  indeed,  on  more  than  cme  occasion  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Summer  School  of  Modem 
Languages.  This  year  pro^-ision  is  being  made 
for  such  a  course,  and  it  is  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  the  meeting  that  it  is  thus  the  medium 
of  bringing  together  teachers  and  x-isitors  of 
different  nationalities.  aJOfording  opportunities  of 
mutual  teaching  and  interchange  of  ideas. 

Teachers  and  others  desirous  of  attending  the 
meeting  or  interested  in  it  should  forthwith  apply 
for  a  copy  of  the  syllabus,  which  is  to  be  had  free 
on  application  to  the  Secretary.  Outlook  Tower, 
University  Hall,  Castlehill,  Edinburgh,  who  will 
be  glad  to  give  every  information. 


OXFORD  VACATION   COURSE  IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

IF  a  sufficient  number  of  students  send  in  their 
names  by  June  30th,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
vacaticjn  course  devoted  exclusively  to  Geo- 
graphy, at  the  School  of  Geography,  Oxford,  be- 
tween August  2nd  and  i6th,  both  days  inclusive. 
The  course  is  planned  for  teachers,  but  others 
whose  work  has  a  geographical  aspect  will  find  it 
useful.  Mr.  Maclander  will  deliver  the  opening 
lecture  and  three  others  on  the  "  Relation  of  Geo- 
graphy and  History,"  and  Mr.  Beazley  will  take 
for  the  subject  of  his  three  lectures  "  The  Advance 
of  Geography :  Land  Travel,  Oceanic  Exploration, 
Scientific  Geography."  Dr.  Dickson,  in  addition 
to  spending  two  whole  days  in  the  field  showing 
practically  the  methods  of  map-making  with  plane 
table  and  prismatic  compass,  will  devote  six  lec- 
tures to  the  discussion  of  *'Some  Problems  in 
Physical  Geography.'*  Dr.  Herbertson  will  give 
six  lectures  on  the  "Geography  of  South-east 
England,  especially  of  the  Oxford  District,"  which 
will  be  illustrated  by  map  demonstrations  and 
three  local  excursions.  A  special  whole-day  ex- 
cursion under  the  guidance  of  two  or  three  of  the 
lecturers  will  be  arranged  for  a  day  in  the  second 
week  of  August. 

The  fee,  which  includes  all  charges  for  the  use 
of  apparatus  and  materials,  but  not  the  travelling 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  excur- 
sions, will  be  £1  3s.  Special  certificates  of  atten- 
dance will  be  issued  to  those  who  follow  the  whole 
cour^.  Names  of  intending  students  should  be 
sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Curator,  School  of 
Geography,  Oxford. 

Eleinfntary  Physics  and  Chemistry  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Book  III.  Chemistry.  By  John  Bidgood.  144  pp.  (Long- 
mans.) 2x.— Mr.  Bidgood  suggests  that  this  little  book  will 
prove  of  service  as  a  reading  and  lesson  book.  Provided  the 
reader  does  what  the  author  tells  him  in  the  lx>ok  his  reading 
will  be  of  service.  The  directions  given  for  the  performance 
of  experiments  are  clearly  and  simply  expressed,  and  short 
summaries  are  provided  at  the  ends  of  chapters. 


BERN    MEETING     FOR    TEACHEi 
DRAWING. 

THE  second  International  Congress 
Development  of  the  Teaching  of  I 
will  be  held  at  Bern  this  year  from 
3rd  to  6th.  The  first  Congress  was  held  i 
in  1900,  and,  when  the  suggestion  was  mi 
the  second  should  take  place  in  Switzerl; 
Genoud,  the  official  delegate  from  that  c 
hastened  to  urge  as  many  teachers  to  c 
possible,  so  that,  while  deliberating  togel 
the  graver  matters  connected  with  their  wo 
might  gather  inspiration  from  the  beautiful  i 

The  programme  for  this  year's  meeting,  a 
not  yet  definitely  issued,  will  be  arrang^ 
sections,  the  first  treating  of  the  teacl 
drawing  from  its  educational  aspect,  a 
second  being  devoted  to  matters  relating 
teaching  of  drawing  considered  profession; 
technically.  In  the  first  section  papers  a] 
read  and  discussed  on  the  educational  ^ 
drawing,  the  correlation  of  drawing  wit) 
branches  of  study,  methods  of  teaching  dra 
the  kindergarten,  elementary  and  se 
schools,  and  the  training  of  teachers  of  d 
The  second  section  is  to  take  up  the  pres* 
dition  of  professional,  technical  and  artisti 
ing  in  various  countries,  with  methods  of 
and  schemes  of  apprenticeships  and  schol 
The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Unive 
Bern,  and  in  the  lecture-rooms  specimens 
to  demonstrate  the  teaching  will  form  an  i 
ing  exhibition. 

Bern  itself,  as  the  capital  of  Switzerlan 
interesting  town  with  unique  features : 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  footway  in 
streets,  which  runs  under  a  continuous 
between  the  arches  of  which  one  gets  pict 
peeps  across  the  bright  market-stalls, 
mediaeval  fountains  in  the  middle  of  the 
and  the  old  gateways.  The  greater  part 
town  lies  high  above  the  river  Aar,  so  1 
bridges  spanning  it  are  lofty.  From  the 
nade  near  the  Federal  Government  Pals 
also  from  the  shady  square  around  the  ca 
there  is  a  grand  panorama  of  the  distant 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  whence  the  effect 
Alpine  glow  is  frequently  caught  on  thei 
summits. 

The  indefatigable  Swiss  organising  cc 
has  arranged  for  three  excursions  to  b 
during  the  meeting :  one  to  a  country  n 
very  far  out  of  the  town  which  comma 
views  of  the  Alps ;  another  will  be  1 
Fribourg,  the  town  known  to  many  of 
from  Ruskin's  sketch  of  its  turreted  1 
**  Modern  Painters."  The  third  excursion 
a  longer  one,  first  to  the  town  of  Thun,  am 
by  steamer  along  the  lake  of  Thun  as  far  : 
laken,  so  that  the  Jungfrau  may  be  sen 
closely. 

The  committee  is  also  compiling  a  list  < 
and  pension  mountain  resorts  in  different 
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land  to  which  members  may  go  and  enjoy 
ir  stay,  while  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
companies  in  reducing  the  fares  will,  it  is 
enable  many  a  teacher  of  modest  means  to 
I  longer  holiday  among  the  glorious  moun- 
id  lakes, 
membership  fee  for   the   Congress  is  ten 

M.  Oscar  Blom  is  the  Treasurer,  Direc- 
1  Mus^  Industriel,  Bern  ;  or  the  sum  of 
may  be  sent  to  the  English  representative, 
^thel  M.  Spiller,  11,  Highbury  Crescent, 
1,  N.  M.  Genoud  has,  meanwhile,  esti- 
that  the  entire  cost  of  travelling  from 
1  and  a  fortnight's  stay  in  Switzerland  need 

more  than  £8^  while  a  prolonged  visit 
Dnly  mean  the  additional  cost  of  about  five 
per  day  at  various  pensions  mentioned   on 

luch  of  the  success  of  meetings  of  this  kind 
5    upon   adequate   preparation    beforehand 

is  earnestly  requested  that  all  who  can 
f  do  so  will  lessen  the  labours  of  our  Swiss 
by  enrolling  themselves  as  members  at  the 

possible  date. 


IONS  AND   PHASES.^ 

B  titles  of  the  half-dozen  books  under  notice 
clearly  afford  evidence  of  the  physical  trend 
Di  chemistry  at  the  present  moment.  But 
tr  valuable  an  aid  physical  chemistry,  with 
new  conceptions  it  is  bringing  us,  is  to  the 
ed  worker,  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling 
e  time  is  not  yet  come  to  give  up,  as  Prof, 
d  would  wish,  all  our  cherished  and  long- 
ihed  conceptions.  And  it  seems  a  great 
5  to  teach  chemistry  from  the  very  begin- 
1  a  purely  ionic  basis  such  as  Prof.  Jones 
;s :  more  especially  as  by  far  the  major 
:ion  of  students  in  any  elementary  chemistry 
I  this  country  do  not  subsequently  intend  to 
le  chemical  profession, 
is  preface  Prof.  Jones  claims  that  the  state 
elopment  .of  any  natural  science  can  be 
ed  by  the  extent  to  which  mathematical 
is  have  been  applied  to  it :  but  the  chemist 
lirly  ask  him  in  return  whether  ions  or 
aatical  conceptions  will  bring  us  any  nearer 
ithesis  of  protoplasm — there  is  not  a  word 
hematics  throughout  Fischer's  wonderful 
;es  in  the  sugar  group,  one  of  the  greatest 
tments  of  modern  chemistry.     At  the  same 


dpleft  of  Inorganic  Chemistry."   Prof.  H.  C.  Jones.    xx.+  521  pp. 
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time  we  do  agree  with  Prof.  Jones  that  a  closer 
connection  between  mathematics  and  chemistry  is 
to  be  encouraged  in  every  way.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  moment,  there  is  a  great  tendency  for 
physical  chemists  to  go  ahead  of  the  experimental 
facts  and  to  lose  the  sense  of  proportion  and 
chemical  feeling. 

The  "  Principles  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  *'  is 
based  entirely  on  ionic  conceptions,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  ions  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
elements  and  their  compounds  have  often  suffered  ; 
is  it  not  somewhat  alarming  to  read  that  "con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  copper  ions  are  poison- 
ous ;  or  that  *'  Kainite  is  used  to  enrich  the  soil  in 
potassium  ions,  which  are  so  much  needed  by 
many  plants  •* ;  **  sodium  nitrate  forms  a  solution  of 
NO 3  ions,  which  are  taken  up  by  plants  and  are 
among  the  most  valuable  fertilising  agents  '* ;  or, 
again,  that  "mercuric  chloride  furnishes  a  con- 
venient means  of  obtaining  mercuric  ions,  which 
are  very  poisonous  to  most  forms  of  life  "  ?  The 
intelligent  student  of  this  book  can  well  be  pictured 
attempting  to  buy  materialised  ions  at  the  local 
chemist's  shop. 

Throughout,  the  generalisation  comes  first  and 
the  facts  are  fitted  to  it,  so  that  the  student  is  not 
led  to  think  constructively:  thus  we  read  that  were 
it  not  for  the  periodic  system  we  should  never  think 
of  dealing  with  the  elements  copper,  silver  and 
gold  in  the  same  connection  as  sodium  and  po- 
tassium. Surely  the  relationships  existing  be- 
tween these  elements  were  established  first  and 
the  periodic  system  subsequently  based  on  their 
recognition. 

Prof.  Jones's  smaller  book  is  designed  for  the  be- 
ginner and  contains  a  number  of  directions  for 
practical  work:  it  is  substantially,  however,  a 
series  of  extracts  from  the  larger  manual. 

Prof.  Walker's  **  Introduction  to  Physical  Che- 
mistry "  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  express  satisfaction  at  its  being  brought  up  to 
date  in  a  third  edition ;  it  gives  a  clear  and  concise, 
though  necessarily  somewhat  condensed  statement 
of  the  subject  of  physical  chemistry  and  should  be 
read  by  all  students  of  chemistry.  The  author 
has  throughout  avoided  the  use  of  any  but  the 
most  elementary  mathematics,  so  that  the  work  is 
intelligible  to  all. 

Prof.  Young's  **  Fractional  Distillation  "  appeals 
to  the  advanced  worker  in  the  laboratory  :  he  has 
written  an  eminently  practical  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  considerable  value. 
The  apparatus  for  and  methods  of  carrying  out 
a  distillation  are  dealt  with  at  length  and  the  theo- 
retical aspect  of  the  subject  is  fully  considered. 
The  description  and  comparison  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  various  forms  of  still-head  is  of  especial 
importance,  whilst  not  only  are  many  actual  ex- 
amples given,  mostly  from  Prof.  Young's  own 
work,  but  the  book  also  contains  much  unpublished 
work. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  Dr. 
Findlay's  "  Phase  Rule,"  which  marks  a  great 
advance  on  all  previous  treatises  on  this  latest 
branch    of    physical    chemistry,    presenting    the 
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subject  in  what  is  really  a  readable  form.  As  the 
author  points  out,  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  phase  rule  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  to  the  student  of  metallurgy  and  geo- 
logy and  it  is  all  important  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appeal  to  this  class:  we  fear,  however,  that  the 
sections  on  alloys,  though  of  necessity  brief,  are 
not  yet  in  the  form  to  be  easily  assimilated  by  such 
students. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  his  preface  Dr.  Find- 
lay  gives  due  credit  to  the  important  work  of  Van't 
Hoff  in  this  field ;  because,  however  much  credit  is 
due  to  Roozeboom  for  the  revelation  of  the  prin- 
ciple embedded  in  Willard  Gibbs's  phase  rule,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  subject  was 
originally  worked  out  by  Van't  Hoff,  stage  by 
stage,  without  the  use  of  any  rule  at  all.  It  is 
a  question  whether  there  is  not  a  danger  at  the 
present  moment  of  too  much  emphasis  being  laid 
on  the  importance  of  the  phase  rule.  However 
important  it  may  be  as  the  basis  of  classification 
of  different  cases  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  as  a 
guide  to  the  arrangement  of  the  results  obtained  in 
the  investigation  of  unknown  systems,  it  does  not 
allow  of  a  forecast  being  made  beforehand  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  happen  in  any  particular  system, 
and  so,  for  example,  play  the  part  which  the  peri- 
odic arrangement  of  the  elements  did  for  Germa- 
nium. In  practice,  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  forms  stable  under  the  conditions  of 
experiment  often  gives  rise  to  considerable  diffi- 
culty :  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  problem 
can  only  be  solved  experimentally. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  frequent  re- 
ferences are  given  to  the  original  work  on  the 
subject.  It  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  Text 
Books  of  Physical  Chemistry  to  be  edited  by  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  who  has  written  a  brief  introduc- 
tion pointing  out  the  main  lines  along  which  the 
development  of  physical  chemistry  has  proceeded. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.^ 

THIS  weighty  book  from  an  American  pro- 
fessor is  a  series  of  lectures  expanded.  It 
considers  education  under  biological,  physi- 
ological, sociological,  psychological,  and  philo- 
sophical aspects.  It  contains  short  bibliographies, 
and  is  full  of  apposite  quotations  and  illuminating 
remarks.  It  is  entirely  religious,  we  might  say 
Christian,  in  tone,  and  for  this  very  reason  will  be 
welcomed  by  large  numbers  of  teachers  and  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  many  critics. 

Dr.  Thorne  seems  to  lament   that  there  is  no 
unanimity   in  our   conception    of  education,    but 


I  "The  Philosophy  of  Education." 
(Macmillan.)    7s.  6il. 


By  H.    H.  Thorae.    i.  +  293  pp. 


himself  adds  that  '* education  does  not  exists 
except  as  a  concept  of  the  mind :  we  should  spea^V 
of  persons  to  be  educated.'*  J 

His  order  of  lectures  is  surely  the  right  one— ^ 
body,  mind,  soul ;  but  the  immense  importance  ofl 
health   is    not   fully  recognised,  and    he    speak» 
nowhere  of  the  value  which  would  be  gained  i£ 
teachers  could  regularly  study  for  medicine,  or  if  1 
advisory  boards  of  doctors  and  teachers  could  \m  ' 
allowed  to  issue  broadcast  the  plainest  and  simplest 
advice  to  schools  and  homes. 

In   regard   to  games  he  is  optimistic,  and  h»^ 
claims  for  America  that  it  is  there  "  conside 
better  to  lose  fairly  than   to  win   unfairly." 
the  side  of  this  we  may  put   President   Elio 
comment  on    Harvard    football :    "  The    ma 
axiom — attack  the  enemies'  weakest  point — inevi*^ 
tably  leads  to  a  deliberate  onslaught  on  the  cripp 
or  the  convalescent  in  the  opposing  line ;   and 
habitual  violation  of  rules,  if  penalties  be  escap 
is  regarded  by  many  as  merely  amusing  "  (Mc 
Report,  p.  1 6,  note).     President  Eliot  is  so  ott 
quoted  in   Dr.  Thome's  book  that  we  add  th 
indictment. 

The  writer  regards  religion  under  the  head 
Art,  and  defends  the  reading  of  the  Bible  wit 
comment.     He  does  not  say   how  far  even 
reading  has  been  given  up  in  his  own  count 
and  in  this  part  of  his  book  he  appears  to 
writing  timidly. 

A  common-sense  addition    to   the   Herb 
theory  of  interest  occurs  in  his  psychological  < 
ters.     Effort,  he  says,  is  worth  more  than  inte 
"  Form  the  habit  of  doing  something  disag^e 
every  day." 

The  whole  book  is  full  of  idealism,  and  it 
refreshing  reading.     It  does  not  add  to  our  knon 
ledge  of  what  education  for  all  ought  to  be,  but 
does  encourage  the  teacher  who  tries  to  find 
what  education  for  the  units  ought  to  be. 

It  contains  the  usual  assumption  that  we 
the  nineteenth  century  are  the  only  people 
have    studied    these  questions,   and    it   girds 
mediaeval  notions  regarding  physical  educat' 
while,   as   a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  only  slo 
arriving  at  the  mediaeval  notion — which  was  i 
every  boy  ought  to  become  a  man.     Accord 
to  modern  critics,  in  America  boys  are  in 
of  becoming  women. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD 
FOR  LONDON.^ 

1 
The  School   Board   for  London  has  ceased  to  ezut,  bat  \ 
London  will  continue  for  many  years  to  benefit  by  the  good 
work  accomplished  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  its  extttenoBi 
The  members  of  the  Board  held  their  last  meetinf^  on  April 


1  "  Final  Report  of  the  School  Board  for  Londoa,  t870-i9e»4.  With  ibfe 
Valedictory  Address  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rtay,  ChainnM  of  tka 
Board."    xxiv.  +  378  pp.    (King.) 
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I  addition,  there  were  present,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
large  number  of  members  of  previous  Boards,  members 
tndon  Education  Committee,  Board-school  managers, 
o6kials,    and    others    interested     in     educational 
Numerous  votes  of  thanks,   including  those  to  the 
the  Board,  the  teachers,  honorary  members  of  sub- 
committees, honorary  school  managers,  chairmen  of 
s,  the  vice-chairman,  and  the  chairman,  were  agreed 
rathutiasm   and   suitably   acknowledged.     Then    the 
delivered  his  valedictory   address,  and  the  School 
London   passed  out  of  existence  to  the  singing  of 
e  the  King." 

lairman's  concluding  address  and  the  final  report  of 
together  provide  the  student  of  education  with  all  the 
lecessary  to  estimate  the  great  educational  progress  in 
ipolis  since  1870.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
few  important  subjects  as  an  indication  of  the  inter- 
terial  to  be  found  in  the  useful  volume  before  us. 
cative  of  the  immensity  of  the  problem  with  which  the 
chool  Board  has  been  concerned,  Lord  Reay  stated  that 
:  the  population  of  London  has  grown  from  3,26i,cxx) 
900  in  1901,  a  total  increase  of  i,275,cxx)  persons, 
tase  of  the  population  of  London  during  the  period 
i  is  greater  than  the  combined  populations  of  Man- 
id  Liverpool  in  1901.  It  would  be  necessary  to  add 
the  population  of  Darlington  to  establish  an  equi- 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  number  of  inhabited 
London  has  grown  from  418,802  in  1871  to  574,346  in 
increase  of  155,544.  The  total  number  of  inhabited 
Liverpool  in  1901  was  only  123,469.  Still  more  re- 
is  the  increase  in  the  rateable  value  of  the  metropolis. 
it  was  nearly  ;f20,ooo,ooo,  in  1903  it  was  nearly 
KX>.  Thus,  though  the  population  and  inhabited 
.ve  increased  by  28  per  cent.,  the  ratable  value  has 
50  per  cent. 

ig  to  the  progress  made  since  1870  in  the  educational 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Board,  Lord  Reay 
ch  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  is  doubtless 
le  to  Uie  wise  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  leaving 
lount  of  discretion  to  the  head  teacher  of  each  depart- 
fixing  the  curriculum.  This  policy  has  encouraged 
It,  has  utilised  the  special  knowledge  of  various 
o  the  greatest  extent,  and  has  enabled  them  to  adapt 
ulum  to  local  requirements.  Much  of  that  progress  is 
o  the  high  ideal  set  before  the  Board  and  the  public 
ommittee  appointed  by  the  first  Board  to  consider 
a,  of  which  Prof.  Huxley  was  the  chairman.  In  the 
that  committee  the  following  subjects  were  stated  to 
ial:  the  Bible  and  the  principles  of  religion  and 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and 
[>o,  book-keeping  in  the  senior  schools,  and  mensura- 
senior  boys'  schools,  systematised  object  lessons, 
r  in  the  six  school  years  a  course  of  elementary  instruc- 
hysical  science ;  the  history  of  England,  elementary 
r,  elementary  social  economy,  elementary  drawing, 
j  drill,  plain  needlework  and  cutting-out  in  girls' 
Its.  The  discretionary  subjects  were  :  domestic 
algebra  and  geometry.  How  far  the  scheme  was 
ipproach  to  realisation  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
le  year  ended  December,  1873,  the  numbers  of  chil- 
earned  grants  in  specific  subjects  were  as  follows : 
'9  150;  grammar,  70;  history,  42;  algebra,  6;  and 
ysiology,  2.  In  1876  the  number  of  children  earning 
specific  subjects  had  risen  to  3,381,  and  in  1903  the 
receiving    instruction    in     *'  optional "    subjects    was 

rioos  feature  in  the  history  of  English  education  has 
(light  value  which  has  been  attached  to  the  teaching  of 


English.  Although  the  **  Code  "  of  the  Education  Department 
before  1900  dealt  in  a  meagre  and  spasmodic  manner  with  this 
important  subject,  neither  the  Department  nor  the  Board  seem 
to  have  considered  that  a  full  command  of  their  own  language, 
such  as  is  obtained  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  France,  ought  to  be  acquired  by  all  chil- 
dren before  leaving  school.  The  **  Code  "  of  1900  assigned  to 
English  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  emulate  the  Americans  in  the  attention  they 
bestow  on  this  subject. 

Another  of  the  causes  of  the  improvement  in  the  education 
of  the  children  has  been  the  greater  regularity  of  attendance. 
In  1 87 1,  when  it  may  be  assumed  that  only  those  children  were 
in  school  whose  parents  were  anxious  to  have  them  educated, 
the  percenUge  stood  at  78*3  ;  but  this  percentage  was  not  again 
reached  until  1877.  In  1881.  the  percentage  of  average  atten- 
dance had  risen  to  797,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1895  ^^^^ 
so  high  a  percentage  was  again  reached.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  80 '4,  and  there  was  no  very  great  improvement  until 
1899,  when  the  percentage  was  8r2.  But  in  1901  the  per- 
centage had  risen  to  82*4,  and  from  that  time  each  year  has 
shown  an  improvement ;  the  percentage  for  1902-3  being  85*6. 
The  figures  for  1903-4  will  in  all  probability  show  a  further 
improvement  of  1*6  per  cent.,  making  a  percentage  of  87*2. 

It  appears  to  be  undoubted  that  the  number  of  children  who 
needed  educational  provision  when  the  Board  commenced  work 
in  1870  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million,  although  the  Board 
did  not  at  first  recognise  the  full  extent  of  the  deficiency. 
From  that  time  up  to  the  present  the '  Board  has  provided 
559,667  places  in  permanent  schools,  and  a  large  number  of 
school  places  are  projected.  There  are  now  475  permanent 
schools. 

The  total  expenditure  incurred  up  to  September,  1903,  upon 
the  purchase  of  531  sites,  amounts  to  ;f  3,832,818,  together  with 
a  sum  of  ;f  522, 192  for  costs.  The  total  area  of  these  sites  is 
493  acres.  The  expenditure  for  building  day  schools  has  been 
rather  more  than  ;^  14,000,000.  The  cost  of  maintenance  per 
child  has  steadily  grown.  In  1890  the  average  annual  gross 
cost  was  £2  8s.  8d.  per  child,  and  the  net  cost  £2  is.  8d.  In 
1903  these  figures  stood  at  £4  2s.  9d.,  and  £^  2s.  respectively. 
The  most  serious  item  in  this  cost  is  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
This  has  grown  from  £2  10s.  6d.  per  child  in  1890  to 
£^  14s.  8d.  in  1903.  The  difficult  question  of  the  scale  of 
teachers'  salaries  is  one  from  which  the  Board  has  rarely  been 
free. 

"We  transfer,"  said  Lord  Reay,  towards  the  end  of  his 
address,  "to  the  new  Education  Authority  an  administration 
which  has  grown  to  its  present  dimensions  concurrently  with  the 
expansion  of  the  metropolis.  We  place  at  their  disposal  a  staff 
of  experienced  officials,  some  of  whom  have  grown  grey  in  our 
service,  all  of  whom  have  served  us  with  zeal.  We  transfer  a 
large  staff  of  teachers,  to  whose  exertions  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  is  mainly  due,  and  London  has  every  reason  to  appre- 
ciate the  devotion  with  which  they  discharge  their  duties,  often 
under  many  discouragements  and  difficulties.  The  organisation 
of  elementary  education  in  London  is  very  superior  to  that  of 
secondary  and  higher  education,  for  which  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  rate  of  progress  since  the  Act  of  1870  came  into 
operation  has  been  very  marked.  The  rate  of  progress  during 
the  next  thirty  years  cannot  be  the  same,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  witness  further  progress,  and  that  the  children 
will  leave  school  always  better  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life." 

In  conclusion  the  Chairman  said  :  "  Our  prosperity  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  training  given  to  the  children,  who  are  the 
heirs  of  that  vast  inheritance  transmitted  to  us  by  the  energy  of 
our  ancestors,  which  will  require  all  the  sagacity  of  future  genera- 
tions to  maintain  and  to  develop,  and  upon  which  we  invoke 
God's  blessing. 
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rhole  nation  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Graham  Murray 
allinng  in  such  an  admirable  manner  the  hopes  and 
ns  of  all  interested  in  education,  and  for  producing  1 
which,  while  initiating  a  great  forward  movement, 
i  all  that  is  best  and  most  distinctive  in  the  present 
nal  sjrstem. 
tiief  provisions  of  the  measure  are  given  in  the  following 

STITUTION  AND  ELECTION   OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

9)  The  new  educational  areas  shall  be  the  *'  districts" 
ies  as  constituted  in  terms  of  the  Local  Government 

889. 

In  the  case  of  the  smaller  counties  not  so  divided,  the 

county  shall  constitute  the  educational  area. 

Edinburgh     (including     Leith),    Glasgow     (including 

),  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  shall  form  separate  educa- 

areas.     All  other  burghs  are  to  be  merged  in  the  sur- 

ng  county  districts. 

r  each  educational  area  there  is  to  be  a  school  board 

ui  ko€y  which   shall   have  control   of  all  grades  and 

education. 

e  new  school  boards  are  to  be  elected  on  the  county 

fa  council  franchise,  and  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 

:e  as  the  elections  for  these  bodies. 

Powers  of  School  Boards. 
sre  shall  be  established  by  each  school  board  a 
fond,"  to  which  shall  be  carried  all  sums  received 
lamentary  giants,  and  from  the  Education  (Scotland) 
•  raised  by  way  of  loans,  or  otherwise  received  for 
al  purposes. 

:  de6ciency  between  the  school  fund  and  the  expen- 
.11  be  met  by  means  of  a  local  rate  within  the  education 

>  school  boards  are  empowered  to  use  the  school  fund 
g  out  the  following  objects  : — 

n  providing,  under  their  own  direction  or  through 
!rs,  any  form  of  education  or  instruction  which  may 
tne  to  time  be  sanctioned  by  any  code  or  minute  of  the 
ment,  and  in  providing  for  the  physical  training  and 
on  of  the  pupils  attending  schools  within  their  educa- 
strict,  and  for  their  medical  examination  and  super- 

n  paying,  either  separately  or  in  combination  with 
chool  boards,  the  salaries  of  visiting  teachers  giving 
ion  in  several  schools  in  turn,  or  of  superintendents 
g^nisers  of  technical  or  other  special  forms  of  educa- 

n  granting  pecuniary  aid  upon  such  conditions  as  they 
»m  time  to  time  prescribe  to  schools  and  institutions 
ler  their  charge,  where  such  schools  or  institutions  are 
sed  by  the  Department  as  supplying  efficient  educa* 

In  establishing  bursaries  of  such  amount  as  they  may 
n  time  to  time,  to  be  open  to  pupils  attending  schools 
their  district,  whether  such  schools  are  under  their 
or  not,  and  to  be  tenable  at  schools  or  institutions 
ised  in  terms  of  this  Act  as  supplying  efficient  higher 
ioD,  or  at  a  university. 

In  bringing  opportunities  for  education  within  easier 
of  children  in  outlying  parts  of  their  district,  whether  by 
ling  vehicles,  paying  travelling  expenses  for  teachers  or 
en,  or  otherwise,  whenever  the  school  board  shall  con- 
such  special  provision  or  expenditure  required  by  the 
wtances  of  their  district  or  of  any  part  thereof. 
\  In  paying  pensions  or  retiring  allowances  to  teachers 
lir  employment  who  were  certificated  teachers  before  the 
^cement  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Super- 


annuation) Act,  1898,  irrespecdve  of  whether  such  teachers 
have  accepted  the  said  Act  or  not,  and  anything  in  the  said 
Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(4)  The  school  board  shall  commit  the  management  of  each 
school  under  their  charge  to  a  set  of  managers,  one-third  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  school  board,  and  two-thirds 
by  the  parish  or  burgh  council. 

(5)  The  duties  of  such  managers  shall  be  determined  by  the 
school  boards,  but  shall  not  include  the  borrowing  or  raising  of 
money,  the  incurring  of  capital  expenditure,  or  the  dismissing 
of  teachers. 

Education  (Scotland)  Fund. 

(i)  A  fund,  consisting  of  all  moneys,  other  than  the  annual 
parliamentary  grants,  at  present  separately  paid  to  Scotland 
from  Imperial  sources,  shall  be  establbhed  and  administered  by 
the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

(2)  This  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  following  objects  in  the 
order  specified : 

(a)  To  defraying  the  cost  of  the  inspection  and  examination 
of  secondary  school 5,  the  cost  of  the  leaving  certificate  examina- 
tion, and  of  such  medical  examination  or  supervision  as  the 
Department  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  To  establishing  and  maintaining  a  central  fund  from 
which  the  department  shall  make  grants  in  aid  of  the  capital 
expenditure  on  new  institutions  for  technical  education. 

{c)  To  making  special  grants  for  : 
(i)  Technical  institutions  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  Subsidising    the    bursary    schemes    established    by 
school  boards. 

(3)  Aiding  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  in 
public  schools. 

(4)  Meeting  the  extra  expenditure  in  poor  and  sparsely 
populated  districts. 

(d)  To  distributing,  after  satisfying  the  foregoing  purposes, 
the  balance  of  the  fund  to  schools  in  receipt  of  parliamentary 
grants,  and  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  the 
scholars  in  such  schools. 

Provincial  Councils. 

(1)  Four  provincial  councils  shall  be  established  and  meet  at 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Inverness. 

(2)  The  members  shall  include  representatives  of  the  county 
councils,  school  boards,  universities,  and  teachers. 

(3)  The  function  of  these  councils  will  be  to  advise  the 
Department  on  matters  referred  to  them,  and  to  approach  the 
Department  on  any  question  affecting  the  educational  interest  of 
the  province. 

The  Second  Reading. 

The  second  reading  of  the  new  Bill  admirably  illustrated  the 
contrast  between  an  English  and  Scottish  debate  on  education. 
This  difference  was  epigrammatically  put  by  Mr.  Bryce,  who 
said  that  in  the  one  case  they  had  '*  passion  without  progress," 
and  in  the  other  case  *'  dulness  without  discord.'*  But  though 
the  debate  was  certainly  not  vivacious,  it  was  by  lio  means 
tedious,  but  rather  intensely  practical  and  earnest.  While 
there  was  almost  universal  agreement  with  the  broad  lines  of 
the  measure,  there  was  great  variety  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
details,  ajid  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  its  passage  through 
committee  will  be  decidedly  livelier  than  during  the  first  two 
stages.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  debate  was  the 
attack  by  members  from  both  sides  of  the  House  upon  the 
excessive  and  yearly  increasing  despotism  of  the  Education 
Department.  "  We  have  been  too  much  under  the  thumb  of 
the  Department,"  said  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  and  this  sentiment 
was  re-echoed  by  speaker  after  speaker.  Mr.  Haldane  said 
that  the  Bill  retained  in  an  aggravated  form  all  the  authority 
which  the  Department  had  year  by  year  arrogated  to  itself,  and 
he  hoped   that   when   the  Bill  came  to  the  committee  stage 
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greatly  increased  powers  would  be  given  to  the  school  boards 
at  the  expense  of  the  Department.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Department  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has,  by  its 
irritating  and  incessant  interferences  on  matters  of  the  smallest 
details,  alienated  the  sympathy  of  all  public  bodies  that  have 
had  dealings  with  it,  and  the  outburst  during  the  second  reading 
proves  the  existence  of  a  feeling  which  may  go  even  too  far  in 
curbing  the  powers  of  the  Department. 

The  appointment  of  managers  also  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
controversy,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  managers  were  an 
incongruity  in  a  body  specially  elected  to  deal  with  education. 
If  managers  were  to  have  real  powers,  they  lessened  the 
influence  and  importance  of  the  school  board  itself;  if  they 
were  to  have  no  real  power,  they  were  superfluous  and  multi- 
plied labour  without  any  corresponding  advantage. 

A  good  deal  of  the  discussion  had  relation  to  the  proposed 
esublishment  of  four  provincial  councils.  The  principle  ol 
these  councils  was  generally  approved,  but  the  feeling  was 
general  that  one  National  Council  would  be  much  more  effective 
as  an  exponent  of  Scottish  educational  opinion.  Mr.  Graham 
Murray  gave  scant  encouragement  to  the  idea  of  a  National 
Council  whose  influence  might  some  day  completely  overshadow 
that  of  the  Department  Members,  however,  may  be  trusted  to 
accept  the  four  councils  offered  as  giving  promise  of  sometliing 
better  at  a  future  date. 

Fault  was  also  found  with  the  area  which  Mr.  Graham 
Murray  has  adopted  for  his  Bill,  one  considering  it  too  large, 
and  several  considering  it  too  small.  The  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  latter,  and  indicated 
that  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  combine  districts  if  a  reason- 
able case  could  be  made  out  for  so  doing.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  differences  of  opinion,  general  expression  was  given  to 
the  feeling  that  the  Bill  was  a  good  one  even  as  it  stood,  and  the 
hope  is  universal  that  the  Government  may  be  preserved  in 
power  till  it  has  passed. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

In  these  days  scientific  training  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  success  in  commercial  and  industrial  life.  To  be  thoroughly 
effective  it  requires  all  the  help  which  research  and  modern 
appliances  can  give.  You  are  therefore  wise  in  providing 
improved  equipment  and  widened  opportunity  for  instruction, 
which  this  college  will  henceforth  supply.  You  have  told  me 
that  the  efforts  of  your  department  to  extend  scientific  education 
amongst  the  people  have  been  supported  by  public  sympathy, 
and  by  the  co  operation  of  representative  popular  bodies.  I 
am  glad  to  receive  this  assurance,  for  without  such  sympathy 
and  co-operation  any  scheme  of  technical  instruction,  however 
well  devised,  must  fail  to  come  into  close  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  must  fall  short  of  complete  success.  I  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  that  a  complete  system  of  education  is 
necessary  for  the  full  realisation  of  your  aims,  and  my  best 
wishes  go  with  your  efforts  to  improve  the  intellectual  and 
material  condition  of  the  country.— The  King  at  the  laying  of 
the  first  stone  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 


Aptitude  at  school  does  not  necessarily  point  to  success  in 
after-life,  which,  in  most  callings,  depends  more  on  nerve, 
energy,  temper,  than  on  mere  brain-power.  Everybody  knows 
doctors  and  lawyers  of  the  highest  ability  and  learning  who  yet 
fail  to  secure  clients.  And  dulness  at  school  does  not  neces- 
sarily point  to  failure  in  after-life,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  also 
because  a  boy  may  have  hobbies  which  are  not  indicated  in  his 
school-life,  and  again  because  the  stress  and  urgency  of  a  man's 


business  and  the  pride  of  earning  money  have  a  great  inAiiai0g 
on  the  faculties.  The  "  good  boy  '*  may  be  meidy  dodtato 
timid,  obedient ;  the  *'  bad  boy  "  may  be  listless  or  eveo  deta| 
because  his  interest  is  not  aroused.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Gow  in  thd 
Parent^  Review^  May,  1904.  I 


The  idea  that  a  given  sum  will  build  and  equip  a  laboiitoi|^ 
and  that  once  set  going  it  will  run  itself  and  require  iiiilUIH 
more  than  occasional  small  sums  to  replace  loss  by  brriHfj 
and  the  like,  is  a  pernicious  fallacy.     New  methods, 
new  or  improved  instruments,  appear  each  year,    and 
instruments  must  be  had,  if  there  is  to  be  any  pushing  forwiiQ 
into  the  unknown  in  the  branch  to  which  they  are  adapted.    B[ 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  crude  as  the  materials  of  the  eail| 
experimenters  were,  they  were  the  best  for  their  porpoM  to  b| 
had  in  the  world  of  that  time.     Faraday  insulated  his  wires  wi^ 
bits  of  string  and  old  calico,  but  no  one  had  better  insnhnjj 
wire.    Davy  obtained  sodium  and  potassium  by  electroljrsis, 
he  had  the  biggest  and  best  galvanic  battery  in  existence  at 
time.     It  would  have  been  practically  impossible   to  disoon 
Hertzian    waves,   or    ROntgen    rays,  or    wireless    telegra|il^ 
without  the  best  of  induction  coils.     And  so  we  aiight  cootkl 
ad  infinitum.— ?xoi,   S.   L.    BlGELOW  at    the    dedications 
Palmer  Hall,  Colorado  College,  U.S.A.     From  Sciemce^  Ap 
22nd,  1904. 


I  MAINTAIN  that  the  one  supreme  gift  that  the  good 
can  give  its  pupil  is  a  lifelong  love  for  the  best  books.  Scii; 
should  engender  in  its  pupils  a  love  for  all  that  is  good  i 
beautiful  and  true.  Humanity  has  banked  nearly  all  its  f 
and  true  and  many  of  its  beautiful  deeds  in  books,  so  that 
school  that  cannot  lead  its  children  to  this  bank  disinlM 
them.  How  can  children  know  the  nobility  and  grandeor  A 
which  humanity  is  capable  if  they  love  not  books  ?  To  do^ 
them  books  is  to  deny  them  ideals — it  is,  indeed,  to  slam  tfejl 
gates  of  heaven  in  their  faces.— Mr.  R.  E.  HUGHRS  in  *'T|i| 
Development  of  Power  in  School  Work  "  (Arnold  :  Leeds) 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

In  the  agreements  between  Great  Britain  and  France  «li4 
were  announced  in  the  middle  of  April,  we  find  a  good 
tunity  for  making  the  study  of  history  interesting  to  0 
in  both  senses  of  that  ambiguous  word.  Our  practical 
day  interests  have  been  much  advanced  by  this  treaty 
the  two  Western  Powers  which  are  respectively  the  alliei  of  4 
two  Far  Eastern  belligerents.  The  maintenance  of  the  peaMl 
the  world  is  made  more  secure  by  this  evidence  of  the 
the  two  Atlantic  powers  to  limit  the  Russo-Japanese  mm  1^ 
the  Pacific  and  its  western  coasts.  But  a  first  glance  at  iM 
contents  of  the  treaties  suggests  one  obvious  reflection.  Wlifi 
would  the  framers  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  have  said  if  thigi 
had  been  told  that  the  question  of  Newfoundland  fishsria 
could  have  any  possible  connection  with  the  Empire  of  Japttf 
The  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  in  the  Atlantic  ;  otfjf 
after  fifty  years  or  more  was  even  India  involved.  And  noir,  m 
much  has  the  world  grown  that  there  is  scarcely  a  qniter  d 
the  globe  that  does  not  find  mention  in  the  recent  treaty  oral 
least  is  not  thought  of  by  the  framers  thereof. 


The  agreement  will  also  make  some  of  our  history  1 
more  interesting  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  How  1 
makes  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  a  reality  when  we  find  that  Aff 
tide  13  is  only  now  abolished  after  nearly  two  hundred  yean  a 
f fiction  !  Some  parts  of  that  treaty  are  still  valid.  Not  oiA 
the  possession  of  Newfoundland  itself  and  other  North  i 
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but  the  reco^ition  by  France  of  the  *'  Protestant 
1 "  in  Great  Britain,  date  from  Utrecht,  though  the 
>f  the  present  French  Republic  even  dreaming  of  re- 
le  Stoarts  excites  a  smile.  And  still  more  old-world- 
oat  of  date  are  those  clauses  of  the  Brito-Spanish 

Utrecht  by  which  we  gained  the  right  to  import 
ito  South  America  as  slaves.  The  work  of  Clarkson  and 
roe  has  made  that  kind  of  agreement  absolutely  im- 
and  the  country  which  knighted  John  Hawkins  for 
ing  the  traffic  now  at  least  professes  (and  does  much  to 
its  profession)  to  be  opposed  to  all  slavery,  at  least  in 
sense  of  the  word. 

:  agreement  about  North  Africa  we  are  concerned 
ith  modem  afihirs.     Yet  for  a  moment  our  thoughts 

0  ancient  times.  Not  to  speak  of  Egypt  in  the  pre- 
ays  when  it  figured  as  a  rival  to  Babylon,  or  was  later 
of  a  Greek  kingdom,  the  mention  of  Morocco  and 
minds  us  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  province  of 
'  of  Jugurtha  and  Qeopatra,  and  then  of  its  conquest 
>llowers  of  Mohammed  on  their  westward  course  till 
e  checked  on  the  plains  of  Tours.  Morocco  is  to 
er  French  influence  because  of  her  interests  in  Algeria, 
senth-century  conquest,  and  in  return  France  will  lead 
n  acknowledging  what  has  long  been  a  notorious  fact, 
ly  predominant  interest  of   Great  Britain  in  Egypt. 

1  disappear,  in  time,  not  only  the  dual  control  which 
1875  over  then  bankrupt  Egypt,  and  practically  ended 
hen  France  refused  to  join  us  against  Arabi,  but  also 
•peao  commission  which  Great  Britain  has  so  far,  at 
linally,  obeyed.  To  whom  does  Egypt  belong  ?  is  a 
tion  in  international  politics,  with  which  might  also  be 
be  question,  Who  is  the  owner  of  Cyprus  ? 

only  last  year  that  Sweden  finally  lost  the  last  remains 
ice  extensive  territories  on  the  east  and  south  of  the 
[n  the  Middle  Ages  she  owned  Finland,  the  territory 
tends  northwards  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  this  was. 
ill  18 15.  In  the  Thirty  Years  War  of  the  seventeenth 
le  increased  her  territory  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
accessions  were  lost  by  Charles  XII.  to  his  rival,  Peter 
:  of  Russia,  who  was  seeking  a  seaboard  for  Muscovy. 
German  territory  which  Gustav  Adolf  won  by  his 
iship  of  the  Protestant  cause  remained  for  another 
1  Swedish  hands.  Not  till  the  great  re-arrangement  of 
ivas  Swedish  Pomerania  finally  ceded  to  the  Prussian 
[n  1803,  the  port  of  Wismar,  the  former  Hanse  town 
iveden  had  gained  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
o  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  '*  for  about  ;^6o,cxx)  with  the 
edemption  at  the  end  of  either  one  or  two  centuries  on 
of  the  loan  with  accumulated  interest."  But  last  year, 
sideration  of  the  estimates,  it  was  decided  to  forgo  this 
redemption,  and  Sweden  then  finally  abandoned  the 
the  Grand  Duke.  Thus,  almost  unnoticed,  passed 
:  share  of  the  Swedish  kings  in  the  German  Empire. 

nttai  of  the  Science  of  Laundry  Work,  By  Margaret 
cio.  140  pp.  (Blackie.)  \s,  td. — This  book  takes 
h  chemical  knowledge  for  granted  on  the  part  of  the 
)  be  of  much  service  to  ordinary  students  in  laundry 
On  page  14,  for  example,  we  find  chemical  formulae  of 
bicarbonate,  ammonium  oxalate,  and  other  compounds 
thonl  previous  explanation.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
U  of  information  in  the  book  concerning  the  materials  used 
ry  work,  and  this  should  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  of 
ect  The  book  is  attractively  printed,  and  contains  help- 
ntions. 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 
GENERAL, 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  appointed 
a  Departmental  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  present  working 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  including  the  School  of  Mines, 
to  consider  in  what  manner  the  staff,  together  with  the  buildings 
and  appliances  now  in  occupation  or  in  course  of  construction, 
may  be  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  promotion  of  higher 
scientific  studies  in  connection  with  the  work  of  existing  or 
projected  institutions  for  instruction  of  the  same  character  in 
the  metropolis  or  elsewhere,  and  to  report  on  any  changes 
which  may  be  desirable  in  order  to  carry  out  such  recommenda- 
tions as  they  may  make.  Sir  Francis  Mowatt  is  chairman  of  the 
committee ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Sykes,  assistant  secretary  in  the 
branch  of  the  board  which  deals  with  evening  schools,  tech- 
nology, and  higher  education  in  science  and  art,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  committee.  The  London  County 
Council  is  represented  on  the  committee. 

The  third  report  of  the  Mathematical  Pass  Examinations 
Syndicate  appointed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  now 
been  published.  At  present  Part  I.  of  the  examination  con- 
sists of  three  papers  on  the  subjects  of  (i.)  algebra,  (ii.)  geome- 
trical conic  sections  and  Euclid  xi.  i-2i,  with  easy  exercises 
on  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  and  (iii.)  analytical  geometry,  which 
is  optional.  The  Syndicate  considers  that  geometrical  conic 
sections  may  with  advantage  be  omitted  from  the  obligatory 
part  of  the  examination,  and  that  the  paper  on  analytical  geo- 
metry should  be  taken  by  all  candidates.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Syndicate  place  analytical  geometry  in  the  second 
part  of  the  examination,  and  transfer  trigonometry  and  mecha- 
nics to  Part  I.,  in  which  part  it  is  proposed  to  retain  the 
elements  of  solid  geometry,  which  will  thus,  with  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  mechanics,  constitute  the  obligatory  subjects. 
The  Syndicate  recommends,  too,  that  plane  geometry  shall  form 
the  subject  of  the  voluntary  paper.  The  voluntary  paper  in 
Part  II.  shall,  it  is  proposed,  include  easy  exercises  on  integra- 
tion with  simple  applications. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Syndicate  may  be  summarised 
as  follows: — Part  I.  to  consist  of  four  papers:  (i)  Elementary 
algebra  up  to  and  including  permutations,  combinations,  the 
binomial  theorem,  logarithms  (including  actual  use  of  tables),  and 
the  exponential  theorem  ;  (2)  Elementary  solid  geometry,  deal- 
ing with  the  line,  plane  and  sphere ;  elementary  trigonometry, 
including  solutions  of  triangles  by  logarithmic  tables  ;  (3)  Ele- 
mentary mechanics  (statics  and  dynamics) ;  (4)  Plane  geometry, 
including  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils,  properties  of  circles, 
simple  properties  of  conic  sections,  orthogonal  projection,  in- 
version, reciprocation.  Part  II.  to  consist  of  three  papers  :  — 
(i)  Analytical  geometry ;  (2)  Elementary  optics  and  astronomy, 
viz.,  explanation  of  phenomena,  construction  and  use  of  the 
more  simple  instruments ;  (3)  Elements  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus.  Paper  (iv.)  in  Part  I.  and  Paper  (iii.)  in 
Part  II.  to  be  voluntary,  that  is  to  say,  students  shall  not  be 
required  to  present  themselves  for  them,  but  the  results  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  assigning  the  places  in  the  class  list ;  and 
marks  shall  be  fixed  to  the  names  of  those  who  pass  satisfactorily 
in  these  papers. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Froebel  Society,  Prof. 
M.  E.  Sadler,  president-elect  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  delivered  an  address  on  Froebel  and  the  place  of  industrial 
training  in  education.  He  said  that  in  the  early  training  of 
children,   Froebel,   following   the  conclusions  of   many  great 
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thinkers  on  education  before  hit  time,  held  that  handwork 
•honld  find  a  serious  place;  but  he  was  far  from  limiting  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  early  stages  of  education. 
In  our  elementary  schools,  however,  said  Prof.  Sadler,  the 
classes  for  little  children  are  far  too  large,  and  at  any  expense 
that  defect  must  be  altered.  We  are  also  lamentably  deficient 
in  a  thorough  and  stimulating  secondaury  education  for  boys  and 
girls  in  day  schools  at  fees  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
parents  of  small  means.  And,  thirdly,  we  need  to  strengthen 
far  more  all  our  institutions  for  research  and  higher  education. 
Prof.  Sadler  described  an  educational  experiment  which  is 
being  tried  in  Liverpool.  A  house  has  been  taken  to  which 
girls,  after  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  go  for  a  course  of 
technical  instruction  in  domestic  science.  The  subjects  taught 
are  cookery,  laundry  work,  household  sewing,  home  dress- 
making and  millinery,  hygiene,  and  housewifery.  As  the 
teachers  live  in  the  house  and  the  girls  keep  it  in  order  and 
cook  their  own  dinners,  the  instruction  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Prof.  Sadler  suggested  that  an  experiment  might  be  tried  of  a 
higher  elementary  school,  with  a  curriculum  of  which  one-third 
should  be  devoted  to  manual  and  physical  training,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  authorities  at  one  of  our  great  public 
schools  may  see  their  way  to  try  the  experiment  of  arranging  for 
some  of  the  boys  a  course  of  instruction  which  shall  include  a 
suiuble  amount  of  skilful  graded  handwork. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Snape,  director  of  education  to  the  Lancashire 
County  Council,  deals  in  his  recent  report  on  education  other 
than  elementary  within  the  adminisuative  county  of  Lancaster, 
with  the  position  of  assistant-masters  in  secondary  schools.  He 
suggesu  that  in  the  balance-sheet  of  every  public  secondary 
school  the  salaries  paid  to  each  of  the  assisunt-masters  should 
be  shown.  It  is  well  known  that  the  educational  work  per- 
formed in  many  secondary  schools,  especially  the  smaller 
grammar-schools,  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
inefficient  and  inadequately  trained  assisunt-teachers  have  been 
employed.  That  an  unskilled  band  of  workers  is  so  often 
found  on  the  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  is  mainly  due 
to  the  small  salaries  offered,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
the  position  of  an  assistani-teacher.  Dr.  Snape  recommends : 
(i)  That  a  definite  scale  of  salaries  be  adopted  for  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  as  has  already  been  done  for  teachers  in 
elementary  schools,  and  that  the  governors  or  other  managers 
of  public  secondary  schools  who  may  seek  recognition  by  the 
County  Committee  be  required  to  pay  their  assistants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scale.  (2)  That  the  appointment  or  the  dismissal  of 
an  assistant  be  made  by  the  governors  of  the  school,  after  Brst 
receiving  and  considering  the  recommendations  of  the  head- 
master, and  that  an  assistant  whom  it  is  proposed  to  dismiss 
should  be  permitted  personally  to  lay  his  case  before  the 
governors. 

The  Private  Schools  Association  continues  to  show  signs  of 
its  increasing  activity.  In  addition  to  its  successful  conference 
held  at  Oxford  last  month,  there  is  the  evidence  provided  by  its 
recently  published  "Year-Book"  for  1904.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  1,520  members  of  the  Association,  no  fewer  than 
726  having  been  elected  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  sections  and  branches  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  membership,  and  these  now  number  48.  To  arrange 
and  consider  the  numerous  questions  which  come  before  the 
Council  of  the  Association  monthly  for  decision,  five  com- 
mittees have  been  formed,  and  these  have  already  lightened  the 
work  of  the  Council.  We  recommend  all  private  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  "  Year- Book," 
which  is  full  of  useful  information.  The  general  secretary  of 
the  Association  is  Mr.  H.  R.  Beasley,  9,  Bedford  Court  Man- 
sjoos,  Bedford  Square,  W.  C. 


The  Department  of  Agricolture  and  Tcdmical  lai 
for  Ireland  has  pnbtished  a  second  bnllettn  in  its  **  Sdc 
Art "  series.  The  pamphlet  is  written  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
and  is  entitled  "The  Spectrooieter :  its  Coostraction, 
ments  and  Uses.'* 

Miss  Walter  is  arranging  this  year  another  holi 
women  engaged  in  traching  and  other  profesuonnl  worh 
parties  of  the  last  four  summers  have  been  soccesrfni,  ai 
been  useful  to  a  number  of  ladies  who  ooold  not  ochetwi 
enjoyed  a  continental  trip.  The  party  will  start  on  Aagi 
travelling  via  Dover-Calais  to  Switzerland,  and  will 
Wengen  and  Grindelwald,  amidst  the  beautifiil  scenerj 
Bernese  Oberland,  returning  via  Interlaken,  I^ioeme  am 
The  time  occupied  will  be  a  fortnight,  and  the  cost  at 
guineas,  inclusive  of  board  and  lodging  at  comforublc 
and  second-class  travelling.  Those  wishing  to  do 
prolong  their  sUy,  as  the  tickets  will  be  available  for  2 
Early  application  should  be  made  by  those  desiring  to  j 
party,  as,  owing  to  the  crowded  sUte  of  Swiss  hoteb  in  si 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  well  in  advance.  Fort 
formation  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Walter,  38,  Wo( 
Grove,  Finsbury  Park,  London,  N.  It  should  be  noted  t 
trip  is  in  no  sense  a  commercial  enterprise.  Miss  Walter*! 
being  merely  to  enable  those  who  could  not  go  alone  to 
by  the  economies  which  can  be  effected  by  travelling 
party. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  the  increasing  loss  of  life  ai 
perty  owing  to  children  playing  mth  matches  and  with  I 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  through  a  generous  d 
from  a  Canadian  member,  offer  the  Committee's  gold  me 
a  purse  of  ;f  20  for  the  best  fable  for  children  calculated  1 
as  a  warning  against  the  danger  of  playing  with  matches 
The  competition  for  this  prise  is  open  to  British  subjects  res 
any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  elementary 
teachers  are  particularly  invited  to  compete.  The  exea 
the  committee  will  act  as  judges,  and  wUl  be  assisted  by  1 
schoolmaster,  an  elementary  schoolmaster,  and  a  schooli 
as  assessors.  Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  will 
given  as  additional  awards  for  meritorious  essays.  T 
ditions  can  be  obtained  at  the  Committee's  offices,  I,  W 
Place,  London,  S.W.,  upon  application  by  UiUr  only,  ei 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  appoii 
Francis  Fleming  and  Mr.  Sidney  Wells,  principal  of  the 
sea  Polytechnic,  to  be  members  of  the  Teachers'  Regi 
Council  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Di.  W.  A.  Fearon  a 
James  F.  Hope,  M.P.,  resigned. 

The  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head 
has  nominated  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  C  Bell,  ex-Master  0 
borough  College  and  president  of  the  association,  as  it 
sentative  on  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council,  in  place 
R.  P.  Scott,  who  has  been  appointed  a  staff  inspector  ni 
board  of  Education. 

The  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  sub-oon 
01  the  London  Education  Committee  have  been  appoi 
follows,  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  each  committc 
printed  first :  Day  Schools,  Mr.  £.  A.  Cornwall  and  Ke 
Lidgett.  Teaching  staff :  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  and 
Thesiger.  Buildings  and  Attendance:  Rev.  A.  W. 
and  Mr.  G.  Dew.  Higher  Education:  Mr.  S.  We 
Sir  C.  Elliott.  Special  Schools:  Mr.  A.  Allen  and  \ 
Lawrence.  Training  of  Teachers:  Mr.  G.  Wallas  ax 
Bryant.  Polytechnic  and  Evening  Schools:  Mr.  £.  1 
and  Mr.  E.  Bayley. 
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0%.   WiLUAM  Garnitt  has  been  appointed  educaliotml 
to  thit  London  £4iication  Commtttee. 


KOd 


TB£  Bofljd  of  Education  has  juit  issued  the  revised  list  of 

-five  hdidaf  courses  wMch  will  be  held  on  the  Continent 

lit  fMeremi  times  daring  the  present  year,  but  incistly  in  the 

Tta&mer  months.     Five  of  tbe  cgurses  &re   in  Germany,  viz,, 

f  Gnr&w^d,  Jena,  Konigsberg,  Marburg  and  Neuwicd ;  one  in 

f  h^xtm^  idt.,  Salzburj; ;   three   in  Switxerlandi   vl£,,  Geneva, 

^  UniaiiDe  and  Neuchatel ;  oae  is  in  Spain,  vi^.,  Santimder  ;  and 

Jtst  are  in  Pnnoe,  viz,»  Tours,  Honfleur,  Paris,  Grenoble, 

y*    Bcan^on,    SL-Servan-St.  -Malo,     ViUerville-sur^Mer, 

I  ^ne»  Caen,  Bayeu^c,  Lisieux  and  Dijnn.    The  paper  issued 

L ,:  Boaid  of  Edu(3.lion  gii^es  tbe  date  of  each  course  ^  the 

,  tetutu  Esres  from  London,  loweit  cost  of  boarding,  prin- 

I  subjects  of  instruction,  ftddress  of  the  local  secretary «  and 

detAiis  of  impoftance  to  intending  students.     Copies  of 

paper   can  be  obtained   po$t   free  on   appEtcaiion  10   the 

of  Education  Libzary,   SL    Stephen^s   House,   Cannon 

»,  Wbitebftl],  Loodon,  S.W, 

Am  educational  conference  is  to  be  held  at  Bradford  in  con- 

wlth  the  Bradford  £xbibitioo»  00  June  30th  and  July  ist 

andf  tinder  the  presidency  of  Lord  Reay.     Admission  to 

CDofereDce  meetings  will  be   free  by  ticlceti    but,   as  the 

Icooference  will   meet   in  one  of  tbe  exhibition  buildingSi  the 

Ifr^^n.il  charge  iu^)  will  be  made  for  admission  to  the  exhibition 

grLiind^,      Tickets  for  the  conference  may  be  obtained  froio  tbe 

I  |4<A-  Sec,  Ed  option  Conference,  Education  O^ces,  Bradford. 

I  Amoog  the  subjects  arranged  for  discussion  mt :    "  The  co- 

lofiliGatiaii  of  the  various  types  of  schools  from  the  udmiaistra- 

tif^e  point  of  view'';  **  the  physical  condition  of  children  and 

IkIiooI   hygiene'*;  "die  tiaining  of  literary  taste  and  the  use 

Iflf  the    molber  tongue  "j  "nature-study";  '*the  teaching  of 

drmentary   mathematica '* ;    "child-study'*;    "the    need    for 

1  Qorsery  schools  "  ;  and  ^*  the  education  of  giils  and  boys  from 

to  twelve  years  of  s^e/*    Addresses  will  be  delivered  fay 

^  cducftliooists  of  repute,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  ccm- 

\  will  be  both  useful  and  interesting. 

Messrs.  Brewster^  Smith  &  Co,*  of  Cross  Street,  Flns^ 

I  bun'   Pftvementi  London,  E.C.,  have   issued  a  new  catalo^e 

price  list  of  cbemjcal  apparatus.     We  notice  among  other 

^l»velties  that  the  cauloguc  gives  full  particulars  of  the  Special 

,  Bunsen  burners,  of  the  midget  furnaces  already  described 

columns,  and  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  apparatus 

rDf-  Ferkin. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  announced  that  open 
Dpedtive  examinations  for  the  following  services,  viz.  : — The 
Service  of  India  ;   Eastern   Cadetships   in  the  Colonial 
t  ;  Clerkships  (Oass  L)  b  tbe  Home  Civil  Service  ;  will 
bdd  concurrently  this  year.     The  examinations  will  com- 
nce  00  August  tst*     Tbe  limits  of  age  for  the  several  services 
E  as  foUowi,  vis. : — Civil  Service  of  India  21-33,  ^^  January 
1904  ;   Eastern   Cadets   21-24,   ^^^   Home  Civil   Service 
»  L)  12-34,  <^  August  I  St,  1904.    Candidates  may  compete 
'  any  ooe  or  more  of  the  servicei  on  payment  of  a  consolidated 
I  Jee   of  jC^'     ^^    number  of  candidates  to   be    selected    for 
■^  Cade^bipa  is  at   present   six.     The   initial   salary  of 

■  l^atcm  CadcU  b  £22$^  increasing  to  /,  300  after  passing  certain 
'  ■pBiiiinaT"'^'  in  r^ative  languages.  There  is  prospect  of  pro- 
^mkm  to  posts  carryie^  salaries  of  j^"  1,600  in  Hong  Kong, 
£%*fOt^  "*  t***  Straits  Settlements,  and  j£2,26o  in  the  Malay 
gf^***-  The  numbers  of  vacancies  in  the  Indian  Civil  and 
Kame  Civil  Services  are  not  at  present  announced.  As  regards 
thf  Ho«si«  Civil  Service,  the  practice  is  to  fill  up  on  the  result 
a£  rnskf  pa^rticular  examination  :  (ii)  All  the  vacancies  in 
f^\m^.  T*  which  may  have  been  reported  to  the  Commissioners 
BO  to  ctie  jd*l£  of  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  ejtanu- 
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OAtion  ;  {&)  any  additional  vacancies  occurring  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the 
examination  which  tbe  Head  of  the  Depart meni  may  desire  to 
have  to  Blled*  Applications  for  admission  to  attend  the  exami- 
nation  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Burlington  Gardens,  S«W<,  on  or  before  July  ist> 

hn  open  competitive  ejcamination  for  situations  as  assistant* 
examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  will  be  held  in  London,  com- 
mencing on  July  19th,  1904*  Not  fewer  than  twenty-four 
candidates  will  be  appointed  on  the  result  of  this  examination, 
if  so  many  should  be  found  to  be  duly  qualified.  The  limits  of 
age  for  these  situations  are  30  and  35,  Exerdses  will  be  set 
in  English  composition  (including  spelling  and  handwriting) ; 
geometry  (plane  and  solid) ;  mechanics  and  mechanism : 
chemistry  ;  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  general  physics,  hydro- 
statics, heat  J  light  and  sound  \  and  French  or  German  (transla- 
tion from  the  language  into  English).  No  subjects  are 
obligatory,  but  candidates  must  obtain  such  an  aggregate 
number  of  marks  in  the  examination  as  a  whole  as  may  indicate 
a  competent  amount  of  general  proficiency.  The  salary  of 
assistajit-examiners  in  tbe  Patent  Office  is  j^iso— j^i5 — ^£450. 
A  fee  of  ;^5  will  be  required  from  each  candidate  attending  the 
examination,  June  30th  is  the  last  day  on  which  entry  forms 
will  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission 
S.W, 

SCOTTISH. 
The  Education  Bill  has  loosed  the  floodgates  of  debate  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland.  If  9  perfect  measure  is  not 
evolved  from  the  Government  Bill  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of 
counsellors,  but  for  excess  of  them.  The  following  summary 
includes  all  the  main  points  upon  which  the  various  associations 
of  teachers  arc  in  agreement,  (i)  Power  should  be  given  to 
combine  two  or  more  **  county  districts  "  where  educational  or 
geographical  considerations  render  this  desirable,  (a)  The 
appointment  of  managers  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
school  boards.  When  managers  are  deemed  necessary,  a 
majority  of  such  managers  should  be  members  of  the  school 
board  itself  (3)  The  app&inimcnt  as  well  as  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  should  be  retained  in  the  bands  of  the  school  board, 
and  not  be  delegated  to  munagers.  (4)  All  moneys  granted 
to  schools  from  tbe  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  should  be 
allocated  by  tbe  school  boards.  (5)  Greater  powers  of  initia- 
tive in  regard  to  the  encouragement  and  development  of  higher 
education  should  be  left  to  the  school  boards.  (6)  The  prin- 
ciple of  advisory  councils  is  approved,  but  one  national 
council,  rather  than  four  provincial  councils,  is  asked  for. 
il)  The  schedule  of  duties  of  these  councils  should  be  extended 
to  include  the  review  of  all  codes  and  minutes  of  the  Depart- 
ment ptioi  to  being  issued.  (S)  All  the  officials  of  the  council 
or  councils  should  be  entirely  indcpendciit  of  the  Department* 

PRiNcirAL  Story,  on  the  occasion  of  the  graduation  cere- 
mony at  Glasgow  University,  refer? ing  to  the  new  Education 
Bill,  laid  that  the  nation  was  deeply  indebted  to  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  and  Mr.  Graham  Murray  for  preserving  tbe  essential 
features  of  the  Scott i^  educational  system,  and  for  grafting  on 
to  it  provisions  which  would  greatly  extend  its  usefulness.  He 
regretted,  however,  that  the  control  of  the  courses  of  study  was 
still  left  with  the  sages  of  the  Department,  and  that  the  head- 
quarters of  tbe  Depart  mem  were  still  outside  Scotland.  The 
governing  idea  of  the  Bill  seemed  to  be  the  bureaucratic  one  of 
controlling  the  schools  from  an  official  centre  rather  than  the 
liberal  idea  of  encouraging  their  life  in  tbe  healthy  freedom  of 
self-development.  He  regretted  also  to  find  in  the  Bill  no  in- 
dication of  the  necessity  for  raising  teachers'  salaries.  The 
teachers  of  Scotland  were  as  a  rule  umlerpaid,  and^  considering 
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how  much  the  character  of  the  future  generations  depended  on 
their  work,  it  was  a  hase  economy  which  stinted  them  of  an 
adequate  remuneration. 

Hrrr  Otto  Salomon,  the  distinguished  Swedish  educa- 
tionist and  director  of  the  Sloyd  Seminary  at  Nias,  who  is  at 
present  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  was  entertained  in  the  B.C. 
Training  College,  Edinburgh,  by  a  large  and  representative 
gathering  of  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  educational  handwork. 
Dr.  Morgan,  principal  of  the  training  college,  who  presided, 
said  that  Herr  Salomon  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  education.  On  him  had  fallen  in  Urge  measure  the 
mantle  of  Pestalozzi,  whom  he  strongly  resembled  in  his  edu- 
cational ideals  and  in  the  indomitable  and  disinterested  manner 
in  which  he  had  fought  to  have  these  ideals  recognised.  Herr 
Salomon,  in  his  reply,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  extreme 
warmth  of  his  reception  on  the  occasion  of  this  his  first  visit  to 
Scotland.  He  did  not  advocate  the  teaching  of  handwork  in 
schools  as  a  preparation  for  any  trade,  but  simply  on  educa- 
tional grounds,  to  develop  the  intelligence  and  build  up 
character,  to  teach  the  children  to  respect  and  love  labour,  and 
to  train  them  in  accuracy,  initiative  and  practical  judgment. 

This  year  Glasgow  University,  following  the  example  of  the 
great  English  universities  and  public  schools,  has  instituted  a 
Commemoration  Day.  The  Scottish  universities,  from  their 
very  constitution,  must  always  be  weak  on  the  side  of  their 
social  and  corporate  life,  as  compared  with  their  English  rivals. 
But  it  tnust  be  admitted  that  little  was  done  in  the  past  to  keep 
alive  such  social  intercourse  as  the  circumstances  would  admit. 
Prof.  Raleigh  and  Prof.  Medley,  with  the  hearty  support  of 
Principal  Story,  have  done  much  during  the  past  few  years  to 
redeem  the  university  from  this  reproach.  They  have  encou- 
raged the  formation  of  class  clubs  in  the  various  faculties,  and 
outside  the  university  centre  have  formed  associations  of  former 
alumni.  In  this  way  they  have  sought  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  the  graduates  in  their  Alma  Mater.  By  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Commemoration  Day  it  is  hoped  to  provide  a 
rallying  point  and  meeting-place  for  all  who  honour  and  love  the 
historic  university.  The  noUble  success  of  the  first  meeting 
must  be  a  source  of  keen  gratification  to  the  promoters  of  it. 

Mrs.  Ogilvib  Gordon  delivered  an  exceedingly  interesting 
address  on  "TheTeachingof  Girls"  to  the  National  Union  of 
Women  Workers  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  meeting  in 
Glasgow.  Mrs.  Gordon,  in  pleading  for  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  girls  and  boys,  said  that  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  the  girls  and  boys  got  equal  advantages  because 
they  sat  under  the  same  teachers.  But  in  the  case  of  secondary 
schools  the  education  of  the  bojrs  was  distinctly  superior  to  that 
of  the  girls.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  the  education  of  the 
boy  was  made  pertinent  to  some  occupation  or  group  of  occu- 
pations, but  in  the  higher-class  girls'  schools  there  was  seldom 
that  purposeful  tone  and  clearness  of  view  which  constituted  the 
strength  and  charm  of  the  similar  school  for  boys.  In  Scotland 
there  was  pressing  need  for  technical  and  commercial  day- 
schools  for  girls  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  scientific  and 
technical  institutes  of  London,  but  with  special  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  the  several  Scottish  districts.  Dr.  Gordon 
has  tabulated  an  exceedingly  full  list  of  occupations  suitable  for 
women,  and  advocates  the  formation  of  a  central  information 
bureau  to  which  school  girls  could  apply  for  full  particulars  and 
guidance  about  technical  classes  and  trade  apprenticeships. 
Parents  wrestling  with  the  problem,  '*  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  girls  ?  "  would  find  much  guidance  and  help  from  a  perusal 
of  Mrs.  Gordon's  address,  which  is  published  by  the  Aberdeen 
University  Press, 


IRISH. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  consi 
public  discussion  of  Irish  education.  It  may,  in  fact, 
that  people  in  Ireland  now  believe  in  talking  about  edi 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  next  step  will  be  a  belief  in  ed 
itself.  The  most  important  discussion  of  recent  years  o 
education  in  the  House  of  Commons  took  place  on  th< 
of  Mr.  Dale  on  the  primary  schools.  One  or  two  thing 
out  clearly  in  the  debate.  The  first  was  the  neces 
abolishing  the  numerous  boards  which  supervise  Irish  edv 
and  establishing  one  central  board  to  control  schools  p 
secondary,  and  technical,  but  how  far  there  should  b 
representation  on  such  a  board  was  a  moot  question.  I 
was  that  the  present  Chief  Secretary  has  no  solution 
problem  to  suggest,  and  fears  denominational  anti( 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Wyndham  seems  to  be  possessed  of  s 
for  economy  all  round,  which  is  the  one  thing  inconsiste 
efficient  educational  reform.  He  did,  however,  hold  out 
that  perhaps  next  year  the  Government  would  attei 
tackle  the  problem.  Such  an  attempt  must  be  taken  i 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  Government  showed 
debate. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  new  Royal  College  of  £ 
the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  King  on  I 
Lawn,  in  Dublin,  on  April  28th.  Whatever  educational 
is  eventually  introduced  into  Ireland,  this  College  will  re 
the  highest  technical  instruction,  but  how  it  will  exactl 
with  the  undiscovered  parts  of  a  plan  not  yet  in  existe 
one  of  course  can  say.  Yet  the  opening  ceremony  tak 
step  forward.  In  the  words  of  the  address  read  by  Sir 
Plunkett,  as  representing  the  Department  of  Technical  ] 
tion,  "the  definite  function  of  the  College  is  to 
advanced  instruction  in  science  as  applied  to  agriculti 
industry ;  to  train  teachers  for  technical  schools,  1 
secondary  and  intermediate  schools  in  which  science  is 
and  to  conduct  research.  .  .  .  They  are  striving  t 
applied  science  into  an  intimate  and  helpful  relationsh 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  life  of  the  country.  . 
recognise  that  technical  instruction  cannot  by  itself  att 
fulfilment  of  its  purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  our  earnest  he 
the  gracious  act  which  your  Majesty  is  about  to  perfo 
foster  agreement  on  the  necessity  of  devising  a  complete 
of  education,  at  once  acceptable  to  all  shades  of  opin 
efficient  in  all  its  branches,  no  one  of  which  can  be  n< 
without  impairing  the  benefits  conferred  by  others." 
reply  the  King  stated  that  he  agreed  in  thinking  that 
plete  system  of  education  was  necessary  for  the  full  rei 
of  the  aim ;  he  also  dwelt  upon  the  same  point  in  se 
his  replies  to  addresses  during  his  visit  to  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  two  reports  of  Irish  representative 
Mosely  Commission  report,  a  pamphlet  has  been  publi 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Inst 
entitled  "  Some  Features  of  American  Education,"  fay 
Blair,  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Technical  Instnn 
which  he  sets  forth  his  views  at  greater  length  than 
Mosely  volume.  The  pamphlet  of  nearly  200  pages  < 
many  excellent  plans  and  illustrations,  among  whicb  1 
refer  particularly  to  those  of  the  Peter  Cooper  High  S< 
New  York.  While  much  of  it  deals  only  with  technical 
tion,  there  are  chapters  on  local  government  and  soppoi 
schools,  some  features  of  elementary  and  high  sdioob 
teachers  and  training.  In  his  preface  Mr.  BUur  says :  ' 
sufficient  time  to  general  education  to  enable  me  to  ap 
the  relationship  and  the  true  propoition  of  tedmical  e( 
to  the  organic  whole.    I  saw  much  to  admire,  aome  th 
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and  few  to  copy  slavishly  ;  but  I  s&w  and  read  nnd 
great  deal  that  cannot  but  be  of  great  use," 

[Dl^rcQedkte  Bo&rd  bu  Scot  to  beads  d'  schools,  as  a 
nod  confidcntiat  document,  the  report  on  their  respective 
tf  Ihe  teinpomiy  inspectors  appointed  for  the  BtU  six 
al  19D3.  We  rather  thitik  that  assiitant^teachen  have 
r^bt  lo  see  the  report  on  their  work  as  heads.  The 
these  inspectors  was  bufried  10  a  degree,  and^  so  far  as 
tUi  was  limited  to  dotting  the  Ts  and  crossing  the  fs  of 
viouj  reportSi  dealing  generally  with  loudness  and  dis* 
I  of  enunciation  and  rapidity  in  asking  questions,  and 
ipfovcments  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages. 
!  ^tjch  reports  will  prove  valuable  or  not,  depends  oi/ 
the  Intermediate  Commissioners  are  able  and  prepared 
fxoru  them  the  proper  conclusions  regarding  the  quality 
achers  in  their  schools.  If  the  teachers  are  up  to  the 
tBtrdaidr  welt  and  good  ;  but,  if  not,  what  do  the  Com- 
is  propose  to  do  ? 

rWHlLE  inspection  of  intermediate  schools  has  ceasedf 
[f.  Dale^  with  another  inspector  from  England,  Mr. 
IS  on  a  second  roving  commission,  this  lime  to  enquire 
condition  of  Irish  secondary  schools,  especially  the 
lools,  the  way  intermediate  grants  are  u^ed,  the  qualifi- 
>f  t«u:hers,  and  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to 
f  edcteation.  The  recent  Intermediiite  Commission  is 
Jy  disooanied^ 

hfurg^iet  Stokes  memarial  lectures,  given  at  Alexandra 
were  this  year  delivered  on  May  gth,  lOth,  and  nth, 
*,  W.  Joyce  on  *'  Education  and  Educators  in  Ancient 
■  The  titles  of  the  three  lectures  were,  "Two  Main 
of  Andent  Iiish  Schools,"  "School  Arrangements 
^ects    of    Instruction,"    **  Irish  Edu<^tor$  in   Foreign 

Education  Act  of  190a  had  for  iis  chief  object  the 
xmtion  of  elementary  education  by  our  county  areas. 
In  concepLion  is  often  overlooked,  but  it  is  certainly 
pd  and  reali^d  by  educationists  as  an  epoch-making 
Dent  in  national  edacation.  Still,  it  is  felt  that  in 
alters  Wales  can  do  better  by  co-operation  of  counties 
'  single  action.  Accordingly,  comniunicalion  is  now 
i  between  the  Board  ol  Education  and  the  various  local 
bs  concerned  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
I  Conncil  of  Education  for  WaleSp  A  draft  scheme  has 
been  submitted  and  discussed  by  the  Welsh  members 
imetit  and  certain  representatives  of  the  Consqltative 
tee  of  the  Welsh  Couniy  Councils  Association.  It  is 
d  that  this  Wel^h  Education  Council  consist  of  sixty 
I,  of  whom  $t  shall  be  chosen  by  the  various  county 
er  education  authorities  of  Wales  in  certain  proportions 
ivc  been  suggested  by  a  Conference  of  the  bodies  con- 
In  addition,  there  are  to  be  nine  selected  members, 
riiom  are  to  be  women.  These  shall  be  *^  persons  of 
ce  iJi  education." 

Butters  to  be  referred  to  the  Education  Council  are 
^Qse  which  concern  the  training  of  teachers  and  the 
ion  and  inspection  of  schools,  together  with  such  other 
Ifilaiing  to  the  exercise  of  the  said  powers  as  the  com- 
kjundls  roayi  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
om  time  to  time  determine. 

ichetne  meets  with  the  approval  of  Mr,  Lloyd-George 
otbex  Welsh  stalwarts.     It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be 


eflfecdvely  tarried  through*  and  that  similar  crmrjcils  may  be 
establijibed  in  England  on  similar  voluntary  bases  as  Education 
Councils  for  as&ociated  County  Councils. 

By  a  majority  of  153,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the 
first  reading  of  the  Education  (Local  Auihority  Default)  BilL 
The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  funds  for  rhc  working  of 
such  schools  as  are  necessary  10  complete  the  provision  of  ac- 
commodation for  a  district  in  those  cases  where  the  local 
authority  are  not  availing  themselves  of  the  provision  already 
existing.  The  Board  of  Education  is  empowered  to  make  a 
first  charge  on  the  parliamentary  grants  for  elementary  edu- 
cation to  lite  local  education  authority  so  a?  to  recoup  the 
managers  of  such  schools  for  any  expenses  incurred  for  which 
provision  should  have  been  made  by  the  local  education 
authority-  As  put  by  Sir  William  Anson ^  this  Bill  was  to  meet 
the  cases  where  a  local  edu^sition  authority  declined  to  sanction 
or  consider  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  to  make  provision 
for  the  supply  of  coal,  books  and  other  necessaries  of  school  life, 
and  it  did  all  this  without  alleging  that  the  school  was  unneces- 
sary Of  offering  to  provide  any  substitute  I  Mr.  Lloyd -George's 
answer  was  that  the  County  Councils  are  not  withholding  any 
parliamentary  funds— but  only  the  rates— from  non  provided 
schools.  **  If  the  children  were  left  without  fuel  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  managers,  and  not  to  the  County  Councils  .  .  This 
Bill  would  convert  the  Board  of  Education  into  a  debt^ collecting 
agency/' 

A    DRAFT  scheme  for    a  National    Museum   and   National 

Library  for  Wales  has  been  drawn  up  and  been  presented  by 
a  sub-committee  to  a  meeting  of  Welsh  members  of  Parliament. 
The  scheme  for  the  museum  entaib  an  estimate  of  initial  cost 
upon  erecting  buildings,  roughly  put  at  ;£"4Oj{>0O,  and  a  main- 
lenance  of  /S,O0O  per  annum.  Four  sections  of  museum -work 
are  noted  :  Industries,  Geology,  Biology,  Antiquities.  Loan 
collections  are  suggested.  The  National  Library  would  require 
an  initial  fund  of  ;^20,ooo,  and  a  rough  estimate  of  mainte- 
nance comes  to  ^ijOOO  per  annum.  The  Library  would  include 
(t)  ancient  Welsh  books  and  MSS.  *  (z)  collection  and  preser^ 
vation  for  reference  of  the  entire  body  of  recent  and  contem- 
porary literature  (books,  pamphlets,  reports,  transact  ions  and 
periodicals}  published  in  Wales,  or  bearing  upon  Welsh  matters, 
including  a  collection  of  Welsh  newspapers. 

Ih  this  connection  it  is  stated  that  Sir  John  Wiltianix  hai 

purchased  the  Peniarth  Library,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  that 
this  valuable  collection  should  eventually  go  to  Aberystwyth,  to 
the  National  Library  should  it  be  established  in  that  town,  or  if 
not  to  the  Library  ol  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberyst- 
wyth, which  has  already  a  remarkable  collection  of  Welsh  books. 
Sir  John  Williams  has  also  definitely  announced  his  intention 
of  giving  to  Aberystwyth,  either  to  the  National  Library,  if 
established  there,  or  to  the  University  College  of  Wales  in  that 
town,  his  own  cot  lee  lion  of  Welsh  boK>ks  and  MSS.  Similarly 
Mr,  J.  H,  Da  vies  ^  of  Cwrtmawr,  who  owns  an  important  collec* 
tion  of  Welsh  books,  intends  to  hand  it  over  to  Aberystwyth, 
either,  again,  to  a  National  Library,  if  established  in  that  town, 
or  to  the  University  College  of  Wales. 


A    Sd/s   Course  in  Mxpgrim^ntat  Chemistry.      By  W.    T» 

Boone.  vML  +  iSo  pp,  (Clive.J  aj^.— This  book  follows  on 
lines  now  familiar  to  teachers  of  chemisiry.  The  ettperimenta 
are  concisely  e>t pressed  and  seem  to  be  practicable.  A  student 
who  works  through  the  course  should  have  a  good  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  illustrations  leave  much  to  be 
desired.    We  notice  Mr*  Boone  speaks  of "  wooden  corks/* 
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RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modem  Lan^ages. 

O.  yespersettf  How  to  teach  a  Foreign  Language.  194  pp. 
(Sonnenschein. )  y.  6d. — We  are  glad  to  possess  this  transla- 
tion of  Prof.  Jespersen's  excellent  book.  It  gives  a  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  reform  method,  and  is  all  the  more  interesting  for 
us  because  the  author  seems  quite  unaware  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  respect  in  England  during  recent  years.  The  book 
should  be  purchased  and  most  carefully  studied  by  every  modern 
language  teacher.  The  translator  has  done  her  work  well,  on 
the  whole ;  only  here  and  there  a  quaint  expression  disturbs  the 
even  flow  of  argument  and  illustration. 

English  Colloquialisms  with  their  French  Equivalents,  By 
A.  H.  Smith,  iv.  +  120  pp.  (Hachettc.)  u.  6</.~Thc 
English  colloquialisms  are  given  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
salient  words,  with  idiomatic  French  renderings  in  parallel 
columns.  As  far  as  we  have  tested  the  book,  it  is  accurate ; 
and  we  recommend  it  as  a  handy  work  of  reference.  Doubtless, 
like  Mr.  Payen-Payne's  excellent  volume,  it  will  expand  with 
each  succeeding  edition. 

German  Strong  Verbs  and  Irregular  Weak  Verbs,  By  C. 
Heath,  vii.  +  115  pp.  (Blackie.)  u.— This  little  book  gives 
the  German  verbs  at  quite  unnecessary  length,  yet  contains 
nothing  that  will  not  be  found  in  any  ordinary  grammar.  We 
deprecate  the  continued  production  of  books  dealing  with  a 
single  section  of  the  accidence  or  syntax.  A  good  grammar  is 
required  in  the  intermediate  stage :  but  that  should  suffice. 
For  advanced  pupils  the  book  is,  of  course,  not  intended. 

Lamartine,  Graziella.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Baker.  36  pp. 
(Blackie.)  4^/.— This  edition  of  notable  extracts  from  a  beautiful 
tale  may  be  warmly  recommended,  for  the  text  is  earefully 
printed  and  the  editor  has  done  his  work  very  well. 

Schiller,  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel,  Edited  by  H.  J.  Chaytor. 
70  pp.  (Blackie.)  \s, — This  adaptation  of  Picard's  "  Encore 
des  M^nechmes  "  is  amusing,  and  suitable  for  cursory  reading 
by  a  fairly  good  class.  The  text  is  clearly  printed,  but  not 
free  from  errors.  The  introduction  and  notes  are  adequate; 
but  the  editor  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  Schiller's  father  '*  pro- 
posed to  make  him  a  lawyer "  ;  and  why  does  he  speak  of 
Kftall und Fall 9s  an  instance  of  alliteration? 

Elementary  German  for  Sight  Translation,  By  Dr.  R.  C 
Ford.  43  pp.  (Ginn.)  is. — This  is  a  collection  of  fairly 
easy  extracts,  anecdotes,  short  stories,  and  a  few  poems,  with 
English  renderings  of  difficult  words  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  book  will  serve  for  the  purpose  of  unseen  translation,  but 
is  not  appreciably  above  the  average  of  similar  compilations. 

F.  Gerstdcker,  Germelshausen.  Edited  by  G.  M.  Lovelace, 
xiii.  -f  107  pp.  (Ginn.)  is.  3d. — The  editor  has  selected  a 
singularly  weird  and  uncanny  story  as  the  corpus  vile  for  instruc- 
tion in  niceties  of  grammar.  Even  for  cursory  reading  we  should 
hesitate  to  recommend  the  book.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
annotations  and  vocabulary  are  the  results  of  conscientious  work. 

E.  Rostand^  Les  Romanesques,  Edited  by  II.  LeDaum. 
xix.  4-  loi  pp.  (Ginn.)  is.  6d.— This  delightfully  fantastic 
work,  one  of  Rostand's  earliest  works,  will  make  excellent 
reading  for  a  fairly  advanced  class.  The  introduction  gives 
details  about  the  author,  the  play,  and  the  metre,  and  the 
notes  ably  elucidate  the  text.  Sometimes  the  renderings 
suggests  a  trans- Atlantic  origin ;  and  we]  confess  to  have 
smiled  at  the  author's  recommendation  that  expressions  like 
au  diable  !  should  be  *'  translated  mildy,  though  firmly." 


Gas(^s  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  Eng/iti 
Languages,  Part  L,  French- English,  433  pp.  (Bell.)  at.-- 
Teachers  who  have  learnt  to  appreciate  this  dictionary  will  If 
glad  to  know  that  the  French-English  part  in  the  intermedtili 
size  is  now  obtainable  as  a  separate  book,  and  at  a  w^ 
reasonable  price. 


GlMliCB. 

Sources  for  Roman  History,     B.C.    133-70.     Collected 
arranged  by  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge  and  A.  M.  Clay.    iv.  -(-  2451 
(Clarendon    Press.)     y.    6</.    net.— Mr.   Hill's   "Sources] 
Greek  History "   has  already  won  a  place  in  the  respect 
scholars,  and  has  been  found  an  extremely  useful  aid  to 
student.    The  present  work,  although  it  does  not  cover  son 
range,  being  confined  to  a  little  over  sixty  years,  is,  in  its  1 
equally  good.    It  is  a  momentous  period  in  Roman  history,  1 
the  authorities,  often  perplexing,  are  so  scattered  that  the  1 
of  this  book  have  done  a  real  service  in  collecting  them, 
arrangement  is  chronological,  the  only  other  distinction 
the  separation  of  internal  and  external  history.    Something  | 
be  said,  no  doubt,  for  classification  by  subjects  ;  but,  on  the  a 
hand,  this  would  involve  repetition  and  other  difficulties,  \ 
will  be  a  useful  exercise  for  the  student  to  classify  for  hii 
according  to    his    needs.     Points    of   disputed    sequence 
discussed  in  an  appendix.    The  internal  history  has  been  1 
fully  treated  than  the  external ;  passages  too  long  to  be  ( 
which    frequently   occur  in  the  latter,   being   represented] 
references.     It  is    instructive    to    see    rival    or    contn 
accounts  of  the  same  event  side  by  side,  and  to  sift  the  ev 
cannot  but  prove  to  be  a  useful  exercise.     Fully  to  criticise  I 
of  course  impossible  without  practical  experience  of  its  lise  s  | 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  admirably  clear  and  for  all  important  \ 
quite  full  enough.     We  hope  the  authors  may  be  enc 
the  reception  of  their  book  to  continue  their  labours  in  the  1 
direction. 

A  History  of  Roman  Literature,     By  Harold    N.   F< 
ix.  4-  311  pp.     (Appleton.)     5/.   net.— We    have    found 
**  History  of  Roman  Literature  "  a  brightly- written  and 
book,  in  which  several  points  are  to  be  commended.     The 
important  authors  are  illustrated  by  quotations,  which  are 
in  English,  so  that  the  book  can  be  used  by  those  who  <l 
know  Latin.     Moreover,  the  work  is  carried  down  to  the 
Roman  literature  proper  in  the  fifth  century.     It  is  a 
that  scholars  are  beginning  to  have  some  regard  to  the  1 
the  history  of  which  is  so  important  for  the  understanding 
m6dem  world  ;  in  the  old  schoolbooks  the  world  might 
come  to  an  end  with  the  battle  of  Actium  for  all  they  shi 
the  contrary.    This  book  is  also  written  with  a  due 
proportion,  and  whilst  it  does  not  neglect  the  earlier  writets 
those  who  are  little  more  than  names  to  us  now,  most 
space  is  occupied  with  the  more  important  authors  and 
There  are,  however,  some  matters  in  which  we  are  not 
to  agree  with  Prof.  Fowler.     We  think  he  unduly  depi 
the  importance  of  the  indigenous  Italic  drama  or  mime,t]ieFj 
Atellanae  and  the  Fescennina  locutio.   Nor  do  we  think  he 
right  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Satumian  verse,  which  wi 
believe,  dependent  upon  the  accent  of  spoken  Latin,  n 
quantity  at  all,  and  the  accents  as  he  marks  them  are 
but  this  is  a  thorny  subject,  and  has  not  been  properly 
since  Mr.  Lindsay's  discoveries  have  thrown  so  modi  lig|it 
the  metres  of    Plautus.     It  seems  more  than  likely  thst 
indigenous  Latin  verse  was  accentual,  and  that  it 
amongst  the  people  all  through  Roman  history,  ciopping  op 
and  then  in  some  popular  distich  like  the  epigrams  preaerreii- 
Suetonius,  or  poems  like  the  Pervigilium  Vemns*     The 
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fstem  was  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  Greek,  and  seems 

been  artificial  from  beginning  to  end,  when  it  was  ousted 

popular  system,  which  had  all  along  survived  outside  of 

The  criticism  is  sometimes  rather  childish  ;  as  when  the 

m  Seculare  is  described  as  "  the  work  of  a  masterly  artist 

inspired  poet"    Artist,  yes  ;  but  there  never  was  a  poet 

repute  who  had  less  inspiration  than  Horace.     We  acquit 

^owler  of  believing  anut  to  be  a  future  (p.  242),  but  a 

»y  may  be  mystified.     There  is  a  very  useful  bibliography 

led,  which  includes  modern  translations  such  as  Bohn's, 

range  to  say,  does  not  include  the  old  English  transitions, 

are  often  noble  monuments  of  fine  letters  if  not  useful  as 


Odyssey  of  Homer  in  English  Verse.  Transited  by 
J.  Way.  Third  Edition,  viii.  +  323  pp.  (Mac- 
L  6j.  net  —Mr.  Way  is  a  practised  translator,  but  his 
is  better  suited  to  iambic  than  to  quicker  metres.  We 
very  much  like  the  metrical  style  of  this  version,  which 
s  us  of  Swinburne  and  William  Morris.  However,  it  is 
e  translator  has  used  his  measure,  such  as  it  is,  with  skill. 
ct  that  this  is  a  third  edition  proves  that  the  work  has 
bvour  with  the  public  The  translation  is  faithful  and 
e,  the  style  rather  afiected. 

Bdited  Books. 

Thomeu  Mor^s  Utopia.  By  Prof.  Churton  Collins. 
iS4  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  31.  W.— This  edition  has 
repared  avowedly  with  the  aim  of  bringing  Sir  Thomas 
great  work  within  the  reach  of  students,  and  to  some 
securing  for  it  a  wider  appreciation  and  currency.  "  As 
Bce  and  work  of  art,"  remarks  the  present  editor,  "  it 
f  not  in  vogue,  at  least  in  celebrity,  with  the  '  Pilgrim's 
«,'  with  •  Robinson  Crusoe  *  and  with  *  Gulliver's 
l"  *•  The  need  for  its  study  is  therefore  not  to  be 
(trated,  and  this  edition  is  planned  on  singularly  liberal 
It  is  based  on  Lupton's  work  in  the  main,  but  Prof. 
a  Collins  takes  great  pains  to  expand  the  earlier  editor's 
y  showing  the  relations  between  the  doctrines  of  Utopia 
\  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  history  which  went  to  the 
\  oi  More's  mind.  Hence  the  introduction  may  be 
ed  as  an  elaborate  piece  of  work  displaying  scholarship 
ins,  and  very  readable.  The  notes  are  bulky,  forming 
half  the  volume,  and,  as  they  deal  apparently  with  every 
i.  importance  that  can  arise  out  of  the  language  of  this 
,  advanced  scholars,  as  well  as  students,  may  derive  no 
atis£action  from  the  editor's  labour  in  this  field.  Alto- 
br  educational  purposes  this  edition  promises  to  become 
tative  and  to  hold  the  field  for  some  time  to  come. 

few*/  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.  By  T.  Arnold,  xxiii. 
pp.  (Oxford  Press.)  31.  6</.— This  edition  is  notable 
learning  and  research,  and  ought  to  do  something  to 
ise  Dryden's  by  no  means  too  well  known  prose  among 
%  of  English  literature.  There  is  a  splendid  introductory 
•  what  modestly  is  called  a  ** preface'*  is,  in  fact,  a 
fagoing  discussion  of  the  literary  questions  which  centre 
^flsay.  A  note  on  the  rhyming  play  is  made  up  of  critical 
from  recent  works,  all  of  great  value.  The  notes  range 
immense  field,  and  are  just  what  Mr.  Arnold's  other 
Ight  lead  us  to  expect. 

hiool  Poetry  Book.  By  Dr.  W.  Peterson.  406  pp. 
Ans.)  3f.  fid. — We  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  this 
ion  some  time  ago,  when  it  was  issued  in  two  volumes 
m:  and  senior  scholars  respectively.  In  one  volume  it  is 
tter  worthy  of  praise,  and  this  somewhat  less  expensive 


collection  ought  to  find  great  favour.  Concerning  the  selection 
of  poetry,  we  can  add  little  to  our  former  commendatory 
remarks.  The  editor  has  gone  firequently  off  the  beaten  track, 
and,  what  with  old  and  what  with  new  matter,  has  provided 
schools  with  a  really  good  collection  of  poetry  not  too  fitr  re- 
moved in  subject  or  expression  from  the  intelligence  appro- 
priate to  school  life. 

Early  Story  of  Israel.  By  Evelyn  L.  Thomas.  151  pp. 
(Longmans.)  2J.  dd.  net. — This  little  volume  presents  many 
attractions.  The  narrative  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  importance, 
and  with  this  the  writer  has  dealt  judiciously.  The  early  his- 
tory of  Israel,  involving,  as  it  must  do,  some  account  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
one  when  it  has  to  be  put  so  as  to  suit  youthful  intellects,  and 
yet  not  give  them  a  bias  towards  views  which  they  will  perhaps 
painfully  and  tearfiilly  unlearn  in  the  light  of  later  experience. 
It  may  be  said  that,  while  writing  from  the  High  Church  point  of 
view,  Mrs.  Thomas  is  studiously  fair  and  commendably  broad 
and  historical  in  her  way  of  thinking.  Her  style  may  be  called 
simplicity  itself.  The  illustrations  of  this  volume  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise.  There  are  many  woodcuts  and  three 
beautiful  maps ;  there  are  also  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
celebrated  biblical  pictures  of  Millais,  Watts,  and  Hunt ;  two 
by  Rembrandt,  and  Michael  Angelo's  "  Moses." 

The  Dread  Inferno.  Notes  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of 
Dante.  By  M.  Alice  Wyld.  198  pp.  (Longmans.)  zs.  6d. 
net. — The  authoress  of  this  little  book  has  rendered  a  distinct 
service  to  those  who  would  take  up  the  study  of  Dante.  She 
has  put  together  what  has  obviously  been  used  by  her  over  and 
over  again  as  teaching  material  on  the  subject  of  Dante's  great 
poem.  The  story  she  has  to  tell  she  tells  clearly,  and,  with  one 
exception,  on  page  135,  she  avoids  the  vice  (common  to  those 
who  try  to  popularise  a  great  thinker  on  morals  like  Dante)  of 
being  preachy.  This  little  book  is  by  no  means  a  trifle  to 
read.  Miss  Wyld  has  a  thorough  grasp  of  her  subject,  and  she 
handles  it  in  a  distinctly  individual  way ;  the  clearness  of  her 
conception  is  seen  in  the  handling  of  her  matter.  The  book 
impresses  by  its  solidity  of  exposition.  These  "notes"  are 
never  superficial  or  obvious.  They  are  the  product  of  much 
and  wide  reading,  and  a  restrained  enthusiasm  for  the  subject 
which  prevents  any  jejune  views.  It  may  be  confidently 
recommended,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Gardner's 
"Primer"  will  be  found  useful. 

Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Squire's  Tale.  By  A.  J.  Wyatl. 
182  pp.  (Clive.)  2x.  6</. — This  is  a  subject  set  for  a  forth- 
coming examination  of  the  University  of  London,  and  this 
book  contains  all  the  matter  necessary  to  make  a  student  fiilly 
acquainted  with  the  main  points  of  critical  and  philological 
research  involved  in  it.  The  amount  of  information  compressed 
into  a  small  compass  is  marvellous.  The  art  of  the  practical 
teacher  is  everywhere  displayed,  and  much  labour  will  be  saved 
to  any  student  who  can  intelligently  use  the  indications  given  by 
the  editor,  especially  in  regard  to  the  further  study  of  Chaucer, 
for  which  a  valuable  list  of  books  is  supplied.  The  notes  are 
full  though  not  too  numerous,  and  they  are  clearly  stated.  The 
glossaries  are  excellent.  The  appendix  dealing  with  the  criti- 
cism contained  in  the  Introduction  is  a  new  departure,  but  it  is 
a  happy  thought  and  a  valuable  device  for  driving  home  some 
of  the  important  points  of  Chaucerian  interest. 

Bacon's  Essays.  I.-XX.  By  G.  F.  Watt.  88  pp.  (Clive.) 
IS.  dd. — This  is  one  of  the  set  subjects  for  the  Intermediate  Arts 
examination  of  the  University  of  London  in  1905.  The  intro- 
duction supplied  here  is  a  very  short  one,  highly  condensed 
after  the  manner  of  books  in  this  series.  The  notes  are 
numerous,  succinctly  put,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  edition, 
just  what  are  wanted. 
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Siakts^re's  HtHty  IV.  Pari  /.  By  F.  W.  Moorman. 
xxxvii.  +  178  pp»  (Blackie.J  is.  6d.  —  Mr.  Moorman  has 
done  A  carefut  piece  of  work  :  but  he  al^i ' '  in  sending  forth  this 
edltioo/'  gives  some  mdica-Uoiw  thiit  he  expects  it  to  mark  aa 
«dacattoiia]  epoch.  In  this  we  cannot  eniirely  a^gree  with  him, 
ftnd  his  acknowledgments  of  indebtedne^  to  sources  of  mforraa- 
lion  "that  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without"  (if  by 
** gentleman'*  we  may  describe  a  Shakes perean  schoki)  are 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  humour,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Otherwise 
the  woik  shows  thoroughness  anc'  some  genuine  critical  power. 
The  notes  a.re  fairly  good»  and  the  introduction  is  complete  and 
lucid.  The  glo&^ty  wouid  appear  to  be  open  to  objectbti  in 
cases  like  the  followifig;  "Grief  (i.  3,  5 1  J,  physical  pam ; 
M-E,,  grief,  gref ;  O.F.,  grtef^gref;  Lai, »  gravis,  heavyp  sad.*' 
Which  is  all  quiie  correct,  and  absolytely  obviouKi  and— *may 
we  say  ?— ^^uire  unnecessary, 

Selictims  fnfm  King  Heitrj  f  V.  32  pp.  (Blackie.)  2^/.— 
This  is  well  done.  The  object  is  to  present  Henry  the  Prince 
rather  than  Henry  the  King.  The  whole  selection  turns  on 
the  development  of  Henry  of  M on  mouth *3  character.  The 
notes  must  be  intended  for  very  juvenile  students,  for  surely 
everybody  knows  that  a  factor  is  an  agent  or  steward  ;  Lhsit 
"  stout  "  means  brave  ;  and  "  dearest,"  best ;  and  so  forth. 

Ah  Eknuntary  Quids  iff  Library  CHiiasm.  By  F»  V.  N. 
Painter.  196  pp.  (Ginn.)  41. — Brief,  and  intended  for  begin- 
ners^ this  work  ments  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  the 
product  of  genuine  critical  ability  in  the  author  and  something 
iike  a  genius  for  teaching  every  young  student  how  to  recognise 
the  leadmg  features  of  any  significant  work.  It  grasps  the 
whole  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  and  is  illustrated  by 
an  array  uf  examples.  The  so-called  review  questions  dealing 
with  each  section  also  tend  to  cover  the  whole  ground  in  a 
penetrative  manner.  As  an  introduction  to  criticism  it  is 
thoroughly  to  be  commended. 

An  IftUfffiut/iaH  to  ihe  Poems  of  Tennyson.     By  Dr,  Henry 

Van  Dyke*  95  pp.  (Ginn-)  2f.  net. — Teachers,  as  well  as 
general  students,  will  find  these  pages  extremely  serviceable* 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  writes  from  the  literary,  not  from  the  pedagogic 
point  of  view ;  and  he  displays  a  discriminating,  if  still  enthu- 
liastic,  admiration  for  Tennyson*  The  five  essays  included  in 
this  attractive  volume  are  capable  of  yif'lding  undiminished 
satis^tion.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  a  careful  and  a  most  competent 
critic »  with  a  charming  style  and  a  large  fund  of  illustrative 
comment  at  command* 

Scoii's  lady  of  tht  Lake.  By  Flora  Masaon*  XKxii.  +  198  pp. 
(Dent.)  II.  4j/*— Editions  of  Scott^s  various  works  are  as  the 
land  upon  the  seashore  far  multitude,  but  we  venture  to  predict 
a  wide  acceptance  for  this  one,  if  for  nothing  else  because  of  the 
charming  artisiie  feaiures  in  which  it  abounds.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  editorial  labour  spent  upon  it  has  not  been  small,  and 
the  introduction  is  a  thoroughly  good  piece  of  work,  while  the 
notes  are  numerous  1  hut,  for  all  that,  the  illustrations  call  for 
special  remark.  Schou! -books  are  rarely  dull  when  they  find  a 
place  in  the  Temple  series.     The  edition  merits  high  praise. 

Macati fay's  IJfi  i>f/fikmm.  By  A*  P.  Walker,  xxx.  +  9^  PP- 
(Heath.)  ts. — If  the  present  writer  detested  Macaulay  even 
more  than  he  does,  he  could  only  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  of  the  editorial  labour  expended  on  this  small  book.  For 
its  size  it  is  wonderful ;  only  why  should  Mr.  Walker  make 
himself  re^^ponsible  for  the  statement  that  Macaulay  was  the  son 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergy maji  and  a  Quakeress,  whereas  that  not 
unattractive  ancestry  was  removed  from  him  by  a  generation  ? 
A  slip  of  this  kind  may^  however,  perhaps  be  forgiven  in  con* 
sideration  of  ihe  noies,  maps,  charts,  and  tables  appended  to 
this  little  work.  These  are  splendid,  and  display  erudition  and 
discriminalion  in  an  equal  degree* 


Sc0ii*f  Qneniim  Durtifard.  Abridged  for  Schools.  261  ^ 
(Macmillari.)  u.  6*^.— This  abridgment  has  been  carefo 
done,  and  a  series  of  notes  at  the  end  enables  the  portfc 
omitted  to  be  grasped  without  the  labour  of  reading  the 
There  is  also,  what  *5  a  desideratum  even  in  an  abridged  editic 
an  introduction  which  deals  with  important  matters,  in  partku 
with  astrology  and  heraldry — two  features  of  Scott's  woi 
without  some  guide  to  which  youthful  readers  are  left  in  I 
dark  as  to  much  of  his  meaning.  The  text  is  div^iiEed 
^me  reasonably  good  illustrations,  and  there  is  a  fronttspi 
purporting  to  exhibit  the  features  of  Louis  XL  No  arti 
name  is  given  to  this ;  and  the  source  of  those  royal  lineame 
remains  obscure,  which  is  hardly  fair  to  the  student ;  j 
Jwe  hope  also)  not  qtiife  fair  to  the  deceased  monarch. 

I^£w  Tesiameni  Bibir  Stories,  Edited,  with  an  lotrodud 
and  Notes,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton*  xii-  +  130  pp.  (fil 
millan*)  U.  6</.  Old  Teitameni  Bi&k  Si^Hts,  Same  edr 
xii*  H  310  PP*  (Macmillan.)  \s.  6d.  —These  books  are  aire 
well  known  to  many  readers  of  Thr  SCHOOL  WORtD 
part  of  the  "  Modern  Reader's  Bible,"  In  the  present  ch^ 
form  the  volumes  should  be  largely  used  in  schools.  Follon 
the  words  of  the  Bible  as  the  stories  do,  teachers  can  introd 
the  books  into  their  classes  with  complete  contidcoce.  1 
editor's  selections  and  omissions  arc  wise  and  judicious, 

TAe  Winter* s  Tale.  By  T.  Page,  230  pp.  (Le« 
Arnold.)  2j.  6;/.-^This  is  an  addition  to  the  well-known  sei 
of  Moffat's  "Plays  of  Shakespeare.'*  It  must  be  conced 
that  an  enormous  amount  of  matter  has  been  supplied  bft 
editor,  and  this  is  all  put  with  conciseness.  There  is  a  litlk 
everything,  and  the  research  exhibited  is  unusually  wide*  T 
sketches  of  Shakespeare's  characters  and  the  literary  nota  a 
valuable^  and  the  noies  and  tables  show  the  trace  of  t 
practised  but  elementary  teacher.  Surely,  also,  too  ow 
well-known  expressions  arc  explained  %  as,  moved  (--  trottMe 
agitated)^  ar\d  honesty  (upright  conduct) p  and  many  others.  It 
notes  on  the  language  of  the  play  are  thorough  ;  but  the  Ixx 
may  make  prigs  rather  than  scholars  by  its  extreme  adapoibilf 
to  methods  of  cramming* 

Shtikespeare  5  Tivtlffh  Nii^hi,  By  Fanny  Johnson,  xim 
157  pp.  (Blackwood.)  is. — This  particular  series  of  ihilHf 
Shakesperian  plays  is  becoming  numerous*  Within  the  Un 
set  for  it,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  does  what  it  pTofeoei 
do,  and  quite  young  students  will  find  it  useful.  The  storf 
the  play  as  told  an  the  introduction  is  readable  and  dM 
another  more  scholarly  and  critical  second  portion  of  the  iatt 
ductory  matter  contains  a  great  deal  of  well  put  infomutiii 
One  peculiarly  interesting  section  dealing  wiih  the  actors  w( 
have  shone  in  the  part  of  MalvoUo,  and  some  other  histrioi 
details,  is  noteworthy.  But  the  meaning  of  Puritaaisoi  i*  t 
sufficiently  well  dealt  with  later  on  ;  "  purity  of  life'*iii«K> 
sufEicient  explanation  of  Puritan  aspirations,  even  for  breri^ 
The  notes  are  multitudinous  but  mostly  short.  The  gloa* 
is  full. 

An  Elementary  Ge^^aphy  &/ ike  World,  By  lioixl 
Lyde.  iv*  +  132  pp.  (Black.)  u.  4^.— It  is  difficalt 
understand  in  what  sense  this  book  is  elementary*  It  is  ntl 
a  summary  which  might,  perhaps,  he  useful  to  older  pap 
To  name  a  few  of  the  terms  00  the  first  half- page  is  eaoagli 
raise  a  doubt  as  to  whether  its  title  rightly  describes  the  btK 
thus,  we  find  '^  lithosphere,*'  '*  hydrosphere,"  '*  distributioo 
animal  and  vegetable  life,'*  '' precipitation,"  "subsidence 
large  areas,"  "consequent  elevation  of  narrow  bands^"all 
the   first  half -page,  and  it  is   possible  that   the  ordiaary  I 
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nigfat  eqaally  well  learn  his  geography  in  a  foreign  language. 
)d  p.  3  the  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  Prof.  Lyde  is  scientific 
sough.  We  are  told  that  mountains  "indirectly  attract 
ilDodSy"  and  *'  rising  beat  draws  in  clouds,"  and  we  find  a 
MBiion  of  *'damp  heat."  We  agree  with  the  late  Prof. 
[loxiqr  that  the  writer  of  elementary  books  should  exercise 
!fen  more  care  than  the  author  who  undertakes  to  produce  a 
at-book. 

ASurvey  of  the  British  Empire.  352  pp.  (Blackie.)  2j. — 
In  addition  to  a  description  of  the  geography  of  the  British 
Empire  this  book  provides  information  as  to  the  important 
^orical  events  in  its  growth  and  also  a  useful  survey  of  the 
eommercial  activities  of  the  British  peoples.  The  book  is 
mastrated  and  provided  with  coloured  maps.  Several  well- 
irranged  summaries  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

8«i6nee  and  Teohnolofif  • 

The  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte.     By  Prof.  L.  Lcvy-Bruhl. 
TnmsUted  by  Kathleen  de  Beaumont- Klein.    With  introduction 
bjr  Frederick  Harrison.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.)     loj.  (>d. — The 
philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte  has  never  before  been  presented 
to  English  readets  in  so  masterly  and  sympathetic  a  manner  as 
in  this  excellent  transition  of  M.  Levy-BruhPs  luminous  work. 
With  the  Positivist  thinker's  law  of  the  three  states,  with  his 
iusificaiion  of  the  sciences,  his  social  statics  and  dynamics,  bis 
idigioo  of  humanity,  most  of  us  have  a  bowing  acquaintance. 
By  the  study  of  this  work  we  can,  if  we  will,  see  all  these  in 
(heir  tnie  perspective  as  parts  of  the  development  of  Comte's 
comprehensive  thought.     Whether  we  agree  with  his  main  con- 
dnsioa  or  not,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  us  will  disagree,  we  shall 
nie  foom  a  critical   examination  of   M.   Levy-Bruhl*s  treatise 
strengthened  by  having  been   in   contact  with  a  strong  man 
stnngly  portrayed.    Two  thoughts  only  can  we  here  emphasise 
u  being  of  value  to  teachers.    The  first  is  Comte's  cardinal 
loetfthat  science  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  accumulation  of 
^  but  in  the  grasp  of  their  meaning  and  significance  for  the 
system  of  knowledge.     This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  the 
Beglect  of  facts ;  far  from  it ;  but  rather  the  constant  subordina- 
tion of  details  to  the  truly  scientific  purpose.     The  second  point 
b  bis  advocacy  of  the  teaching  of  art  as  the  universal  language, 
IB  which  great  conceptions  are  embodied  through  the  work  of 
(^imagination.     *' To  teach  all  children  music  and  drawing, 
tt  Comte  requires  in  his  positivist   plan  of  education,  is  not  to 
■ttluthem  participate  in  the  luxury  of  *  accomplishments.'    It 
^  pladng  within  their  reach  works  which  appeal  to  the  whole  of 
hnnanity ;  it  is  giving  them  a  stronger  sense  of  the  solidarity 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  human  society.     . 
Works  of  art    are    the  common  property  of  the  whole  of 
^^JWnity,  and  no  one  should  be  deprived  of  that  inheritance." 

^iimenis  of  Electro-magnetic  Theory.  By  S.  J.  Bamett. 
*73  pp.  (Macmillan.)  12s,  6d.  net.— In  this  mathematical 
^(tte  the  author  has  presented  a  rigorous  and  modern  intro-^ 
^"ction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  electro-magnetic  theory, 
together  with  some  of  the  simpler  of  their  more  important  non- 
^^^^>^>ka\  applications.  Seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  electro- 
*^*C8,  one  to  magnetism,  and  the  remainder  to  the  general 
P'^plcs  of  the  electric  current  and  to  electric  waves.  A  short 
P^'g'aph  on  the  modern  electron  theory  of  conduction  is 
l^^^ed,  but  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases  is  noi 
'^^^^led.  The  volume  will  be  read  with  advantage  by  those 
'tttdenis  of  the  subject  who  are  fully  competent  in  mathe- 
niatic. 

^«i/i«w,  and  AU  About  It.  By  S.  R.  Bottone.  96  pp. 
'^ittaker.)  i^. — ^This  readable  little  book  will  be  welcome 
^^  (he  many  who,  though  not  versed  in  matters  scientific,  are 
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anxious  to  have  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  remark- 
able properties  of  radium.  The  four  chapters  are  devoted  to 
historical  notes,  the  mode  of  detection  and  extraction,  the 
properties  of  radium,  and  to  theoretical  considerations. 

Mechanics^  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  By  R.  A.  Millikan, 
236  pp.  (Ginn.)  7^. — This  volume  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  both  of  a  laboratory  manual  and  of  a  class-room  text. 
It  represents  the  first  third  of  a  year's  course  of  general  physics 
in  the  Junior  College  at  the  Chicago  University.  Each  of  the 
twenty-three  sections  gives  a  full  discussion  of  a  general  principle 
and  terminates  with  an  experiment.  Special  effort  has  been 
made  to  present  physics  as  a  science  of  excut  measurement,  and 
purely  manipulative  experiments  have  been  omitted.  Prof. 
A.  A.  Michelson,  in  an  introductory  note,  rightly  insists  that 
modern  instruction  in  advanced  physics  requires  the  elimination 
from  the  laboratory  of  all  instruments  and  methods  which  are 
not  suited  to  the  demonstration  of  the  exactness  of  modern 
science.  Much  of  the  apparatus  described  is  of  new  design,  but 
(t  is  fully  described  in  the  text  and  information  is  given  as  to 
where  it  may  be  obtained.  The  volume  possesses  many  merits, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  students  preparing  for  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Final  examinations  for  degrees  in  science.  A 
second  volume  will  present,  on  the  same  ger^tral  plan,  the 
leading  principles  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light. 

Practical  Chemistry.  Part  II.  By  William  French  and  T. 
H.  Boardman.  xiii.  +  126  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  6d^.— Though 
one  or  two  of  the  chapters  are  scarcely  **  practical,"  this  book 
maintains  the  high  character  of  the  earlier  part  written  by  Mr. 
French  alone.  In  noticing  the  first  volume  in  our  issue  for 
May,  1900,  we  directed  attention  to  the  small  size  of  many  of 
the  illustrations,  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  same  fault 
must  be  found  in  this  case.  The  course  of  work  given  by  the 
authors  may  be  recommended  as  quite  suitable  for  a  second-year 
student  of  chemistry. 

Pioneers  of  Science.  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.  xv.  -|- 
404  pp.  (Macmillan.)  6j.— Since  the  original  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  eleven  years  ago,  many  readers  have  profited  by 
its  clear  expression  of  fundamental  facts  of  the  old  astronomy 
and  have  been  entertained  by  the  living  pictures  of  pioneers  of 
celestial  science  from  Tycho  Brahe  to  the  Herschels.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  is  always  original  in  style ;  and  his  crisp  statements  of 
reasons  and  results  sparkle  here  and  there  with  humour.  The 
book  is  pleasant  and  instructive  reading,  but  a  more  careful 
selection  of  illustrations  would  in  many  cases  have  improved  it. 
Lord  Kelvin's  name  occurs  as  Sir  William  Thomson  in  several 
places,  and  the  portrait  on  p.  373  represents  him  as  he  was 
many  years  ago. 

Mathematiei. 

Leaving  CertifUcUe  Examination.  Mathematics,  Lower  and 
Higher  Grade.  Specimen  Examination  Papers.  20  pp.  (Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode.) — New  regulations  for  the  Leaving  Certificate 
granted  by  the  Scotch  BUlucation  Department  are  to  come  into 
force  in  the  examination  of  1905,  and  specimen  papers  have  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department  with  the  object  of  conveying  to 
teachers  a  definite  idea  of  the  future  arrangement  and  scope  of 
the  examination.  The  alterations  affect  only  the  lower  and 
higher  grade  papers,  no  change  being  proposed  at  present  as 
regards  the  papers  for  honours.  As  might  be  anticipatc;d,  the 
most  striking  change  is  in  the  character  of  the  questions  in 
geometry  ;  deductions  of  the  old  type,  though  not  absent,  are 
frequently  replaced  by  arithmetical  and  algebraical  applications, 
and  accurate  drawing  to  scale  has  a  prominent  place.  Questions 
involving  graphs  appear  in  both  the  Lower  and  the  Higher 
Grade  papers.  In  the  questions  on  algebra  and  geometry 
more  stress  seems  to  be  laid  than  formerly  on  arithmetical 
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fcsults^  while  for  cal<ru  tat  ions  that  requiie  Ic^rithms  four-figtire 
tables  are  to  be  used,  AIJ  the  questions  are  suatght  fur  ward, 
and  such  as  mighl  be  answered  by  properly  prepaTcd  pupilfi ; 
the  papers  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  though  they  are 
such  as  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge.  The  general  lines  on 
which  the  questions  are  dtawn  up  are  excellent^  and  give  ample 
scope  for  teachers  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages 
which  the  new  regulations  undoubtedly  offer.  The  Leaving 
OrtlBoite  Examinations  have  done  great  service  to  sound 
macbematical  t^cbing  in  Scotland  ;  their  usefulness  should  be 
enhanced  under  the  new  regulations. 

Art  Aigibmf&r  Junior  Fifrmt,  By  R,  B.  Morgan.  173  pp. 
(Relfe.)  I  J,  6f/.— It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  thb  little  book 
is  an  attempt  to  follow  in  the  main  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Mathematical  Association  on  the  teaching  of 
algebffa,  bui  at  the  same  time  due  deference  has  been  paid  to 
the  existing  and  ttme*honoured  methods  which  the  present  style 
of  examioatioti  papers  compels  teachers  to  follow.  Without 
diseusiini;  the  compatibility  of  the  two  attitudes  thus  indieatedr 
we  gladly  recognise  two  valuable  features,  namely,  the  early  use 
of  graphs  and  the  cheeking  and  verification  of  work,  though  we 
must  add  that  some  of  the  graphs  are  rather  crude.  Naturally 
the  introi^uctory  chapters  are  the  most  difficult ;  while  the 
exposition  is  on  the  whole  simple,  it  is  not  easy  at  tim^  to  see 
whether  the  rules  given  are  merely  rules  or  ate  reasoned  con- 
elusions.  The  definition  of  an  identity  (§31)  and  the  statement 
at  the  beginning  of  §34  seem  to  us  to  be  radically  bad ;  surely 
it  if  time  to  abandon  the  traditional  de6nttion  of  an  identity. 
The  range  of  the  book  extends  to  fractions  and  quadratic 
equations.  In  spite  of  some  defects  this  book  oti  algebra  has 
much  to  recommend  it. 

M&ihimatkal  Pa^s  {/^r  Army  C/ass£i).  By  H.  S.  Brabant, 
63  pp.  (RelfeJ  ir.  6d.  (without  answers);  2s.  6d,  (with 
answers)*— These  papers  are  on  the  tines  of  those  set  in  the 
recent  Army  examinations.  It  is  stated  that  they  were  origi- 
nally set  as  two  and  three-hour  papers,  but  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  public  schools  they  have  been  divided  into 
sections  so  that  each  may  be  set  in  the  form  of  one-hour  papers. 
The  collection  should  prove  very  useful  to  many  teachers  ;  the 
questions  seem  both  reasonable  and  varied. 

Grapki  and  Imaginarits.  By  J,  G.  Hamilton  and  F.  Kettle. 
41  pp*  (Arnold,)  IJ.  6f/. — This  little  book  develops  in  a  very 
simple  and  interesting  manner  a  graphical  method  of  finding  the 
imaginary  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation.  Just  as  the  roots  of 
jr"  =  3  are  found  as  the  abscissae  of  the  intersections  of  j/  =  4^ 
and  y=3,  so  the  roots  of  x^=  —  3  are  found  as  the  abscissae 
of  the  intersections  oi  y=—x^  (the  shadow  of  j'  =  j:^  and 
y--lt  provided  that  in  the  latter  case  the  abscissa?  be 
affected  with  the  factor  v^(  ^  0*  The  general  quadratic 
equation  is  discussed  both  from  the  nsual  graphical  point  of 
view  and  from  that  of  Euclid  VI.,  2S,  29  (the  circle 
method);  it  is  shown  that  the  actual  traciog  of  the  shadow 
parabola  can  easily  be  dispensed  with.  There  are  some  interest- 
ing constructions  for  the  (imagiQary)  points  of  contact  of  tangents 
drawn  to  a  circle  from  a  point  within  it.  It  would  be  a  good 
exeidse  for  a  pupil  to  try  to  give  the  general  solution  of  the 
quadratic  equation  :  the  hint  given  ^bove  as  to  jr^=£  — 3  should 
be  sufEctent  to  set  him  on  the  track. 

IVorMid  PfffMems  itt  Higher  Arithmetic.  By  W.  P.  Work^ 
man  and  R.  H.  Chope.  vii.  +  14^  pp.  (Clive.)  2J-— To 
candidates  looking  forward  to  the  Civil  Service  and  other 
advanced  escaminations,  this  little  volume  should  prove  a  real 
boon.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first 
section  (pp.  1-53)  contains  a  great  variety  of  what  are  called 
general   problems^  and  will   be  of  special   advantage   to  the 


ordinary  student  who  so  often  finds  a  difBcuky  in  altacki 
problems  from  the  arithmetical  point  of  view.  The  seco 
section  (pp,  54-144)  discusses  problems  tn  higher  pure  aril 
metic  ;  in  this  section  those  who  are  interested  in  pare  arft 
metic  will  find  much  to  attract  them, 

Modem  Navigation.  By  William  HalL  viii.  +  378+xv.  j 
{Clive.  J  6i.  6*^*— Within  the  limits  which  the  author  has  pi 
scribed  for  himself,  this  book  is  both  thorough  and  remarkal 
complete.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a  tcKt-book  for  stud ei 
of  navigation^  and  secondarily  as  a  handbook  for  navigators,  I: 
its  scope  is  restricted  to  three  divisions  of  the  subject,  ikamd 
the  Dead  Reckoning,  Observations,  and  Mathematical  Theoi 
The  notion  of  position  lines  is  introduced  early^  and  giaphM 
solutions  are  freely  used  ;  while  special  care  seems  to  have  be 
taken  with  the  computations.  The  notices  of  instruments  i 
very  complete,  and  the  chapter  on  chart  work  is  exceedtnf 
good ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  tested,  the  standard  reached 
through  the  book  is  very  high.  In  alt  respects  we  think  tl 
treatise  possesses  very  unuiual  merits  as  a  sound  and  Irustwortj 
exposition  of  its  subject. 

An  Inir&du€iii^n  f&  the  Sitidy  &f  Ge&metty.  By  A.  J.  Presslsa 
48  pp.  (8  blank),  (Rivingtons.)  U.— This  little  book  is  a 
to  be  "  written  for  the  beginner,  whose  fingers  are  all  thumbi 
and  it  only  assumes  that  he  can  sharpen  a  pencil,"  As  a  imll 
of  fact,  this  modest  outfit  would  not  carry  the  beginner  very  k 
and  the  author,  happily,  demands  more  of  him  from  the  ouIh 
The  simple  conne  of  geometrical  drawing  given  in  the  book 
exceedingly  well  drawn  up,  and  the  constant  questions  shod 
suggest  even  to  the  dullest  pupil  that  there  are  properlien 
i;eometrical  figures  which,  though  suggested  by  one  diagm 
are  true  for  a  whole  class.  The  questions  might  perhaps  oi 
casionally  be  a  little  less  suggestive  ;  thus  ^'  is  the  sum  twori^ 
angles,"  *' is  the  angle  TOR  double  the  angle  TQR,"ii 
similar  questions  might  be  expressed  in  a  form  that  would  mai 
readily  suggest  the  answer.  An  excellent  feature  is  the  Tthltt 
properties  of  geometrical  figures  to  be  completed  by  the  pnpB 
A  pupil  who  can  complete  the  Table  has  made  a  good  begiinu^ 
in  the  study  of  geometry, 

EUmtHtary  Geometry  of  the  Straight  Lim^  Cin/e^  and  FImb 
RecHiineai  Fibres.  IVt  II.  By  Cecil  Hawkins.  E  +  16?- 
296  pp.  ( Black ie.)  21.— Part  L  was  noticed  in  Thb  Scflod 
World  for  February  (p.  80)*  The  second  part  treats  of  !«■ 
and  similar  figures,  the  theorems  in  proportion  being  estal]iM 
on  the  basis  of  commensurable  magnitudes;  the  accuracy  of  li 
numbers  obtained  for  ratios  and  areas— an  Important  mtt) 
that  is  100  often  neglected  altogether— is  well  noticed  in  f{  ^ 
and  1 12- [1 3.  The  theorem  that  if  two  triangles  are  equiiJOgidi 
they  are  also  similar  (why  does  the  author  say  "must  be *?)  I 
proved  first  for  two  right-angled  triangles,  and  then  is  exlaidi 
to  triangles  of  any  shape  by  dividing  them  into  rigbt^aii^ 
triangles.  We  do  not  think  this  proof  to  be  so  natural  as  tli 
which  depends  on  the  method  of  dividing  a  straigh  t  line  ii 
equal  parts,  nor  is  it  more  general.  In  the  order  followed ll 
theorem  corresponding  to  Euclid  I.  47  comes  very  late*  ? 
think  it  a  mistake  that  such  a  simple  and  important  theorem 
not  taken  up  early  in  the  course.  The  present  tenden^ 
postpone  the  discussion  of  areas  seems  to  us  to  be  unfortuml 
Chapters  XIX.,  Similar  Polygons,  and  XX.,  Further  Properti 
of  Circles,  contain  much  valuable  matter,  and  the  Miscdboec 
Examples  of  Chapter  XXI.  give  ample  scope  for  exercise^  Bi 
L  and  II.  together  furnish  a  good  course  in  geometry,  but  ti 
hardly  form  the  ideal  text-book. 

The  Ekmenlary  Principlei  ^  GrapAk  Siaii^t.  By  Edwt 
Hardy.  165  pp.  (London :  B.  T.  Batsford*)  ^r.  net.— T 
book  is  stated  to  be  specially  prepared  for  stud^iU  of  sdei 
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■id  technioil  sehooU  juid  for  tho^  who  arc  entering  for  vArious 
aniaadoris,  such  as  those  of  the  Board  of  Educadont  tn  build- 
Bf  couirnictioa,  machicie  construction,  dfawing  ind  applied 
iMclmifcs.  It  ii  of  a  quile  elementary  naturet  and  h  written 
m  t  dmpk  and  unpretentious  style.  The  exposition  h 
•aully  clear,  and  the  treatment  of  tbc  funicular  polygon  and  of 
redpnjcal  diagrams  is  well  within  tbc  grasp  of  earnest  students, 
e*efi  if  they  have  no  ^cat  mathematical  training.  As  an  Intro* 
dBcUwy  book,  it  seems  well  fitted  for  the  class  of  students  to 
wfaooi  it  appeals. 

IhfrtiMcal  G€&m4i^  for  Beginmrs,     Pari  Hi.     By  C  H. 

ABmck,    ii  +  113   pp.      (Idacmilbn.)      lu   6rf.— This    P*r| 

mMkm  the  substance   of  EucUd*s   Book    11.,  of  Book  IIL, 

35J^  and  of  Book  IV.,   10-16,  btil  includes  mtich  additional 

Oitier,  such  as  theorems  on  the  radical  axis  and  problems  on 

l^pncy  of  circles  and  lines*     The  i^rangemcni  of  the  itiatter, 

At  election  of  propositioni,  and   the  demonslfaiions  are  ejt- 

oniK^ly  good,  so  good  that  we  see  hardly  any  changes  to 

^pst,  except  that    we  think  a  proposition  (rather   than  an 

«£idse,  p.  9)  correspond ing  lo  the  equation  {a—b)  x  ^  ax~*hx 

n^   well  find  a  place.     The  use  of  the  n^adve  sign   in 

fKrtiiftry  seems  to  be  as  legitimate  as  tn  arithmetic,  and  it  helps 

to  bring  algebra  and  geometry   more  closely  Ic^ether.     The 

kliatTueni  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygon*  is  a  decided 

npfovemetit    on  the  old    order    and^   though    it    has    been 

rfc^ntly  used,  has  not  received  the  attention  in  text  books 

f  itt  it  deserves.    The  practicaJ  applicatioos  are  of  a  kind  much 

l«itd  by  elementary  pupiii,  and  the  exercises  are  throughout 

Ml  ntimcTous  and  instructive. 

iMirsdMctmn  fa  Qsmiirni&m.  (3rd  Edition.)  By  P*  Kelland 
mif,  G.  Tait.  xvii.  +  208  pp.  (Macmilkn.)  jj.  6^.^Tht» 
flftiwi  of  the  welt*koown  book  of  the  late  Professors  Kelknd 
mA  Tflit  is  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  KnotL 
tliK  of  US  who  received  our  introduction  to  quaternions 
iln^h  dns  work  will  he  iac lined  to  examine  with  suspicion 
*e  changes  which  have  been  made  in  a  favourite  text-txiok. 
hA  i  carefnl  inspection  will,  we  think,  show  that  Dr.  Knolt 
ktt  exercised  a  wise  discretion  both  in  what  he  has  omitted 
•id  in  what  he  has  inserted.  The  introduction  in  particular  of 
t^  dynamical  applications  in  the  gth  chapter  is  fully  justified 
kf  tbc  impof lance  of  quaternions  for  physical  applications  ;  a 
^  fclb  treatment  of  the  difTerentiation  of  quaternioas  would  not 
f'k»e  been  out  of  place.  In  its  new  form  we  may  hope  that  the 
iRnjductioD  will  even  increase  its  popularity  as  a  guide  to  a 
kitftifat  but  difficult  branch  of  mathematics. 

Smnhoid  Aecmnts,  By  Kate  Manley.  X.+  1S4  pp. 
f'^AeniUan.J  aj^^-It  is  p«rhmp  not  sufficiently  understootl 
•»  much  worry  can  be  avoided  by  a  wife  or  housekeeper  by 
fte  ample  plan  of  keeping  a  strict  account  of  her  outlays.  To 
"f  who  have  thought  that  their  incotne  is  either  too  big  or  loo 
»iU  lo  require  that  I  heir  expenditure  should  be  carefully  noted 
**«  idvice  may  Ije  given  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  a  systematic 
■^hod  of  noting  their  outlays.  They  will  probably  be  sur- 
l»»dit  some  of  the  results  that  Ihe  trial  will  show.  For  such 
*p«i  Ihc  book  named  at  the  head  oJ  this  notice  will  be  an  ad* 
^nUe  hejp.  The  introciuciory  chapters  contain  full  informa- 
•^6ft  nearly  all  matters  that  ate  likely  to  come  within  the 
P*^e  of  the  wife  or  housekeeper^  and  there  is  ample  space 
*ft  the  cash  sheet  and  the  various  other  accounts  lor  a  year's 
*f*^  Tbc  book,  however,  is  thoroughly  suited  for  a  wider 
^^^  and    it    can    be    cordially   recommended   to   teachers, 

"^^tK  and  others  interested  in  household  management 
^^^""^  in  girls'  and  technical  schools. 

^mmts  af  the  Thory  of  InUitts,  By  Jc^ph  Bowden. 
^  +  ^l  pp.     (Hew  York  ;  The  Macmillan  Company),     si. 


net — In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  the  book  ha*  sprung  from 
a  desire  to  put  the  elementary  theory  of  numbers  in  a  logical 
form,  starting  from  the  three  fundamental  idca&  of  number, 
equality,  and  sum,  with  iheir  axioms,  building  up  a  system  of 
theorems  on  these  fundamental  idesis,  and  then,  by  as  natural  a 
pTo^^!ss  as  possible,  introducing  the  derived  ideas  of  greater, 
less,  difference,  int^er^  product,  quotient,  and  so  forth.  Such 
a  book  is,  of  course,  totally  itnsuited  for  pupils  in  schools,  but 
it  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  teachers  who  wish  to  have 
some  id^  of  the  arithmetical  basis  on  which  is  raised  the 
structure  of  modem  mathematics,  especially  in  its  development 
on  the  side  of  the  theory  of  functions.  The  exposition  is 
severely  lo|rii^  and  furnishes  a  most  bracing  discipline.  A 
book  of  this  kind  is  rare  in  English  mathemaiical  literature  \  it 
is  of  kin  with  the  earlier  chapters  in  Stolz*s  Ail^em^ime  Ariik- 
mtiikf  and  is  quite  as  thorough  in  its  treatment. 

CuiJg  iff  the  Ari  Mx^miniiisans  in  G^mgififa/  Drawing 
o/ikf  Bffartf  ff/ Admtiimt.  By  a  Drawing  Inspector.  43  pp. 
(page  13  in.  by  8  in.)  (Leeds:  Arnold.)  U.  gd,  net. — 
For  students  preparing  for  the  examinations  stited  in  the  title 
this  guide  should  be  of  very  great  service.  The  questions  of 
which  the  solutions  are  given  range  over  the  whole  syllabus, 
and  the  diagrams,  of  which  there  are  11S,  are  well  e?£ecuted. 
The  notes  on  the  constructions  arc  short  but  clearly  expressed, 
and  the  numerous  hints  scattered  through  the  book  call  alten- 
lion  to  matters  that  arc  of  importance  to  the  learner. 

Miicelhuieoiui, 

A  Di&hgue*  By  A.  I!,  Gilkes.  B6  pp.  (Longmsns.)  is. 
neu— This  little  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  schools  or  school* 
masters,  which  we  regret,  since  we  should  like  to  have  given 
it  a  notice  belter  suited  Lo  its  merits.  It  attempts  to  portray 
the  figure  which  Socrates  might  have  cut  if  he  had  been  bom 
in  our  day,  and  brought  his  keenly  analytical  intellect  to  bear 
on  modern  problemst  Mr.  Smith,  n  person  of  honourable 
birth  and  great  ability,  being  a  candidate  for  a  dtocesean  post, 
is  invited  to  dine  with  four  bishops.  A  chance  remark  sets 
Mr.  Smith  questioning,  and  the  bUhops  in  turn  attempt  to  meet 
him,  but  retire  discomfited,  each  acoofding  lo  bis  nature, 
indignant,  shocked^  bored,  or  ashamed.  The  topics  are 
inteiesting,  the  characters  of  the  speakers  well  brought  out 
(indeed,  they  appear  to  be  drawn  from  the  life),  and  the 
analysis  clever  and  suggestive.  Moreover,  it  is  infused  with  a 
Rne  wit,  not  always  merciful,  diversified  with  humour.  It  is 
a  very  clever  and  enter  tuning  book,  which  deserves  to  be  read. 

Gm€iu  Piyckolo^  f&r  Tttuktrs.  By  Charles  Hubbard 
Judd.  (Arnold.)  (International  Education  Series. )— Prof. 
Judd  begin*  by  a  paradoxical  chapter  on  teacher-study  as 
an  alternative,  or  rather  perhaps  supplementary  study  to 
child- study.  Let  us  be  sure  in  our  own  sense- 1  raining,  and  we 
teachers  ourselves  are  constantly  developing  in  our  own  sense- 
reading  and  interpretation.  We  need  constantly  to  keep  alive 
our  memories  and  10  understand  the  reasons  for  our  present 
modes  of  looking  at  our  experiences.  The  piaclical  problem 
really  is,  how  can  we  teachers  get  out  of  the  groove  of  tradition 
and  enter  into  the  attitude  which  is  at  once  sympathetic  and 
critical  towards  new  ideas  of  development.  The  teacher  is  the 
rationalising  factor  in  the  child's  development,  for  development 
is  at  first  non- rational  But  it  is  the  business  of  education  to 
render  the  pupil  capable  of  becoming  his  own  rational  guide. 
*nie  view  taken  by  Prof.  Judd  of  genetic  psychology  is  that 
each  teacher,  over  and  above  stodying  general  psychology  and 
child  psychology,  should  systematically  and  rationally  review  the 
processes  or  retrace  the  processes  of  bis  own  development,  not 
indeed  the  old  processes  of  childhood  merely,  bul  bis  i«cent  and 
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self-directed  phases  of  progress.  Prof.  Jtidd  then  gives  chapters 
of  methods  to  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  process  of  develop- 
ment in  the  subjects  of  writing,  reading  and  number-ideas.  The 
nuun  thesis  throughout  the  book  is  study,  education  —  not 
merely  each  his  teaching  in  his  own  grade,  and  not  merely 
formal  methods— but  with  the  outcome  of  one's  own  self- 
active  experience  in  learning  and  experience  as  back-ground. 
In  other  words,  objective  methods  of  teaching  must  be  the 
conelative  to  subjective  methods  of  experiencing.  There  is  an 
interesting  preface  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  The  book  is  "  alive  " 
— b  informed  with  psychological  spirit,  without  becoming 
enslaved  to  any  special  school  of  empirical  psychology. 

Ludgate  Standard-authors'  Readers,  Edited  by  R.  R.  C. 
Gregory.  (Routledge.)  is.  6d.  (i)  "  Stories  of  Ancient 
Greece,"  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  It  is  a  pity,  surely,  that 
these  immortal  stories  of  the  Wonder  Book  should  be  edited, 
1.^.,  cut  down.  Hawthorne's  work  is  so  admirable  that  it  would 
be  better  to  omit  a  story  and  give  the  others  in  externa  than  to 
curtail.  And  why  is  the  title  of  the  book  edited  also  ?  Yet  of 
all  this  the  children,  and  probably  the  teacher,  will  be  ignorant ; 
and  the  excellence  of  the  stories  remains. 

(2)  '*  Don  Quixote,"  with  some  illustrations  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  any  attempt  to  restore 
Don  Quixote  to  his  pUux  shenM  succeed  ;  and  we  welcome  this 
attempt.  But  if  it  had  been  possible  to  use  a  more  antique 
version,  to  insert  Dora's  illustrations,  and  to  make  the  volume 
a  little  less  starched,  the  book  would  have  been  an  admirable 
incentive  to  a  boy  to  begin  a  library,  and  to  place  this  and  a  few 
other  volumes  on  a  shelf  of  his  own  making. 

Ten  Minutes'  Technique,  By  Arthur  Somervell.  56  pp. 
(Curwen.)  21.  6d, — Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  this 
attempt  to  provide  technical  exercises  covering  a  wide  ground, 
and  so  arranged  that  those  who  wish  to  keep  their  technical 
skill  at  the  pianoforte  in  reasonable  condition,  and  yet  can- 
not aflford  the  time  for  practice  which  would  make  books  like 
Mr.  Oscar  Beringer's  or  Tausig's  Technical  Studies  (or  even 
Plaidy's)  really  serviceable,  may  do  so  without  wasting  time. 
The  educational  value  of  this  book  is  great,  and  the  exercises 
(particularly  those  for  legato)  are  admirable.  Mr.  Somervell 
does  not  say,  however  (or  even  indicate  by  fingering),  whether  he 
advises  the  Tausig  method  of  using  the  C  major  scale  fingering 
for  all  keys  indifferently.  Teachers  ought  to  recommend  and 
use  this  book. 

Nature  Drawing  and  Design,  By  Frank  Steeley.  In  two 
parts,  24  plates  in  each  part.  (Bacon.)  2s.  6d,  each. — Another 
set  of  books  containing  drawings  of  flowers  followed  by  examples 
of  the  same  plants  conventionalised  and  turned  to  more  or  less 
ornamental  use.  The  idea  is  good,  as  other  people  besides  Mr. 
Steeley  are  beginning  to  perceive,  but  though  the  natural  flowers 
are  carefully  shown  with  their  characteristic  features,  they  are 
not  prettily  drawn,  whilst  the  adaptations  to  decorative  purposes 
show  no  particular  appreciation  of  design. 

Bacon's  Copyboohs  on  iMtering,  By  Frank  Steeley.  24  pp. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  (Bacon.)  yi,  each.— Each  of  these  little 
volumes  contains  about  half-a-dozen  alphabets  with  guide  lines 
and  spaces  for  copying.  The  examples  are  carefully  graduated 
and  the  letters  which  have  been  intelligently  chosen,  set  before 
the  student  forms  which  he  will  do  well  to  imitate  carefully  and 
make  his  own. 

The  Developiftent  of  Power  in  School  Work,  By  R.  E. 
Hughes.  16  pp.  (Leeds:  Arnold.) — This  little  pamphlet 
contains  useful  hints  as  to  the  introduction  of  "  leaving  exercise 
books"  in  the  top  classes  of  elementary  schools.  With  the 
general  views  on  education  expressed  by  Mr.  Hughes  we  are  in 
complete  agreement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  thomseives  responsible  for  th 
expressed  in  Utters  which  appeetr  in  these  columx 
rule^  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  / 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  a 
before  publicaiioHy  so  that  the  criticism  and  9 
appear  together. 

The  Heed  of  Co-operation  between  Hnmanisti 
Realittt. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  enter  on  a  controversy  with  P 
strong,  although  his  letter  is  tempting.  The  con 
*'  natural  science  **  with  the  '*  scientific  method,"  and  th 
tions  and  ex  cathedra  statements  which  fill  the  lettei 
doubts  whether  the  ** heuristic  method"  is  conducive 
reasoning.  I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  a  dang< 
method,  of  teaching  the  young  to  generalise  from  one 
I  never  expected  to  see  its  champion  believing  himsel 
proved  that  natural  science  appeals  to  the  imagina 
statement  that  his  friend.  Sir  William  Abney,  is  one  o 
imaginative  men  alive.  I  am  glad  to  grant  him  the  o 
of  that  statement  (indeed  it  is  obviously  true,  if  th 
of  the  glorious  A  and  B  schools  thinks  that  they  are 
sound  educational  principles);  but  what  does  it  pro\ 
not  know  why  Prof.  Armstrong  assumes  that  I  was  %\ 
classical  studies  only  in  my  letter.  Nor  do  I  see 
grounds  all  classical  men  are  called  unimaginative, 
necessarily  evidence  of  imagination  to  take  off  youi 
work  in  your  shirt-sleeves ;  and  I  have  seen  even  clas 
do  that  in  hot  weather.  Again,  South  Kensington 
of  bribing  schools  to  teach  natural  science  may  < 
been  wise,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  so 
do  not  think  that  anyone,  even  an  ofHcial  of  the 
Education,  will  be  found  seriously  to  defend  the  pr 
subsidising  one  subject,  whether  it  be  Greek  or  • 
I  wish  to  appeal  to  principles,  and  to  eliminate 
aims,  whether  the  winning  of  an  open  scholarship, 
ing  a  government  grant,  or  learning  how  to  make 
a  shop.  But  principles  cannot  properly  be  discuss< 
by  quiet  conferences  amongst  experts.  My  object  i 
this  letter  is,  to  point  out  how  impossible  is  such  a  < 
so  long  as  scientific  men  take  up  Prof.  Armstrong's 
"  Come,  you  ignorant  pedants,"  he  says,  **  co-operate 
realbts  !  Throw  away  your  convictions ;  they  are  all 
If  you  call  yourselves  practical,  you  make  yourselves  i 
I  do  not  want  to  abolish  literary  subjects,  only  to 
practical  subjects  and  methods,  such  as  make  it  ne( 
work  in  your  shirt-sleeves.  Pray  do  not  offer  the  resul 
own  experience ;  you  are  prejudiced  and  I  am  not,  th 
is  obvious  that  I  must  judge."  If  this  is  Prof.  Ar 
idea  of  co-operation,  I  gladly  concede  him  a  pedesi 
Sir  W.  Abney  as  another  of  the  most  imaginative  n 
Not  being  one  myself,  I  should  have  suggested  in 
Prof.  Armstrong's  title  for  this  coirespondence,  **  D 
dilly,  come  and  be  killed."  W.  H.  D.  : 

Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

Do  these  disputants  wish  us  to  believe  that  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  ?  In  educati< 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  great  majority  of  us  1 
moderate  conservatives  or  moderate  liberals.  The 
the  .humanists  suggest  ultra-toryism,  and  those  of  tl 
extreme  radicalism.  The  voice  of  the  moderate  m] 
seldom  heard,  and  the  result  is  that  the  more  active 
often  succeeds  in  getting  his  own  way. 

Assuredly  the  classicists  have  no  exclusive  claim  to  1 
now.     Some  of  them  seem  to  forget  that  when,  with  \ 
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ig,  men  were  endeayouring  to  free  themselves  from 
1  despotism,  the  contest  became  one  between  literature 
)gy,  and  not  between  literature  and  science.  Natural 
IS  then  scarcely  bom.  Modern  literature,  too,  was 
e  than  an  infant,  and   in  their  new  desire  to  study 

human  being  freed,  at  last,  from  theological  bonds, 
I  naturally  turned  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
'.itera  humaniores  supplanted  litera  iiivina,  and  so 
t  classics  came  to  be  called  the  "  humanities."  But 
bur  centuries  have  passed  away  since  then,  and  now 

of  modern  literature,  with  its  vast  range  and  variety, 
t  as  great  as  those  of  the  literature  of  old.  The  due 
1  of  modern  literature  is  what  many  of  us  are  pleading 
we  for  thb  reason  to  be  excluded  from  the  ranks  of 
[lists  ? 

ation  between  the  two  factions  is  somewhat  difficult, 
:  is  inclined  to  admit  any  of  the  claims  of  the  other. 

concessions  must  be  made.  What  are  the  actual 
dispute  ? 

first  place,  the  classical  teacher  asks  for  much  more 
hare  of  the  school  time-table.  In  the  second  place, 
ined  to  be  a  little  ungenerous  in  his  estimate  of  the 
is  colleagues.     Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  heated 

between  a  classical  and  a  modem-language  teacher, 
assical  teacher  absolutely  refused  to  admit  that  faulty 
Lion  in  French  and  German  was  in  any  way  compar- 

false  quantities  in  Latin — the  former  was  a  trifling 
e  latter  an  unforgivable  sin.  The  classical  teacher 
[uently  shows  some  tendency  to  refuse  equality  to  his 
:.  Even  Mr.  Winbolt  relegates  science  and  modern 
to  a  second  place.     Again,  far  too  much  importance 

be  attached  to  the  content  of  classical  literature, 
mit  that,  as  epic  poets,  Homer  and  Virgil  stand  on 
?lane  than  Milton  and  Dante.  But  when  we  come 
stion  of  history,  is  not  the  history  of  modem  Europe 
ly  more  importance  to  a  boy  than  that  of  Greece 

*  ?    To  argue  that  every  boy  ought  to  read  Thucy- 
Herodotus  because  of  the  wonderful   perfection  of 

hose  writers  seems  to  me  quite  beside  the  point. 
\  have  any  real  appreciation  of  literary  style  until 
)  to  the  University.  As  for  the  drama,  if  Shakespeare 
re  do  not  stand  alone,  at  least  they  will  be  admitted 
me  rank  as  the  great  classical  dramatists.  In  the 
n  of  the  British  Museum,  do  we  admire  the  metopes 

Parthenon  because  we  feel  that  they  are  beautiful 
art?    Is  it  not  rather  because  we  feel  that  they  are 

of  the  remarkable  genius  of  the  sculptor  ?  And  does 
ilar  argument  apply  to  the  masterpieces  of  classical 

*  It  is,  I  think,  the  artist  rather  than  his  work  that 
our  admiration. 

:r  for  a  moment  the  Oxford  man  who  wakes  up  one 
:o  find  he  has  **a  First  in  Lit.  Hum."  For  twelve 
D  years  he  has  done  practically  nothing  but  classics. 
«  very  **  human,"  but  he  is  very,  very  ignorant.  If, 
he  is  so  wofiiUy  uninformed  he  is  splendidly  educated, 
his  future  walk  in  life,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
iccess.  This  we  all  admit,  and  admit  ungrudgingly, 
npared  with  the  large  number  of  boys  in  our  secondary 
hat  an  insignificant  handful  of  university  men  obtain 

*  Firsts  "or  **  Seconds."  And  it  is  obviously  unfair 
t,  because  a  classical  training  proves  a  great  success 
it  is  therefore  an  ideal  training  for  all.  Indeed,  the 
trary  seems  to  be  the  case.  Besides,  the  greater 
;  boys  leave  school  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
up  to  that  time  have  devoted  half  their  energies  to 
>f  classics  are  altogether  unfitted  for  the  rough  and 

life.     Their  general  education  is  beneath  contempt, 


and  their  specialised  work  on  the  classical  side  has  stopped  far 
short  of  the  point  at  which  it  can  be  of  real  service. 

Dr.  Rouse  refers  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  really 
great  advantage  derived  by  a  boy  from  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin :  it  demands  from  him  continuous  mental  application  and 
concentration  of  effort.  Mr.  Winbolt  also  seems  to  have  this 
idea  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  puerilities  "  that  now 
have  a  tendency  to  find  their  way  into  the  schools.  But  is  not 
the  advantage  in  question  too  dearly  bought  if  a  boy  leaves 
school  at  seventeen?  A  science  teacher's  work  ought  to  be 
qiiite  as  exacting  in  the  matter  of  hard  thinking  as  that  of  the 
classical  teacher. 

The  cry  from  the  opposite  camp  is — things,  not  words ;  the 
workshop,  not  the  class- room.  The  realist  is,  however,  an 
eminently  reasonable  fellow  at  heart,  and  when  cornered  he 
tells  you  that  his  demands  are  really  only  two:  (i)  three  or 
four  hours  a  week  for  natural  science,  and  (2),  the  adoption  of 
the  *'  scientific  method  "  in  teaching,  let  the  subject  be  what  it 
may.  His  first  demand  is  reasonable  enough  ;  so  also  is  the 
second  when  properly  understood.  He  simply  urges  the 
recognition  of  the  science  which  underlies  the  art  of  teaching. 
Briefly,  he  says,  don't  talk,  but  teach. 

The  points  at  issue,  then,  are  few.  The  great  concession  that 
the  classicist  is  asked  to  make  is  the  recognition  of  the  principles 
of  proportion  and  equilibrium  amongst  the  leading  groups  of 
subjects  of  the  school  time-table,  and  the  postponement  of  any 
form  of  specialisation  until  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
Ac  this  age  there  is  less  objection  to  specialisation,  whether  in 
classics,  mathematics,  or  science,  especially  if  a  boy  is  going 
up  to  the  University.  The  classicist  will  be  recognised,  and 
recognised  willingly,  as  primui  inter  pares^  if  this  will  satisfy 
him.  Let  him  once  admit  equality  to  science  and  to  modern 
literature  and  the  quarrel  will  end.  If  he  refuses  this  I  am 
convinced  that  practical  England,  educationally  awake  at.  last, 
will  soon  demand  from  him  a  good  deal  more. 

Bedford.  F.  W.  W. 

Vacation  Homes  in  France  and  Germany. 

In  these  days  of  co-operative  holidays  and  international 
communication,  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  French 
or  German  is  imperatively  needed.  How  can  our  pupils  most 
economically  and  pleasantly  become  proficient  ?  All  teachers 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrange  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  lose  part 
of  his  or  her  school  course  and  go  abroad  in  term  time,  but 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  arrange  a  two  months'  vacation,  and, 
instead  of  taking  the  ordinary  holiday,  exchange  homes  with  a 
French  or  German  student  similarly  situated. 

I  can  hear  parents  exclaim,  "What  a  nuisance— take  a 
strange  boy  into  our  home  circle  I "  Well,  it  has  often  been 
done,  and  the  expected  nuisance  has  become  a  steady  friend. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  idea  is  only  useful  for  the  limited  section 
of  students  who  wish  to  get  on  in  life,  and  whose  parents  are 
willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  in  order  to  help  them. 

The  question  is,  what  means  are  there  for  bringing  about  an 
exchange  of  visits. 

At  present  there  are  three  agencies.  In  London  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  has  made  the  "  exchange" 
a  speciality.  In  Paris,  M.  Toni  Mathieu,  36,  Boulevard  Ma- 
genta, a  Government  inspector  of  education,  has  the  sanction 
of  the  French  educational  authorities  and  has  just  arranged 
for  a  special  committee  ;  in  Berlin,  a  bookseller,  Herr  Hempfler, 
Belforterstrasse,  has  often  been  able  to  help  ;  whilst  the  Literary 
Echoy  a  German  educational  journal,  is  manifesting  keen  interest. 
In  every  case  it  is  a  labour  of  love,  but  those  desirous  of  making 
the  exchange  are  expected  to  defray  the  cost  of  enquiries, 
postage,  stationery,  the  meeting  the  exchanges  at  intermediate 
stations    when  needed,  and  so  on.     It  is  necessary  to  begin 
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enquiries  early  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  summer  holiday,  and 
when  matters  are  settled  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  two 
young  people  commenced  a  paper  acquaintance  by  means  of 
letters. 

But  the  co-operation  of  teachers  is  necessary  now.  If  a 
schoolmaster  notices  a  boy  willing  to  work,  for  whom  such  an 
exchange  would  be  an  advantage,  it  would  be  a  real  kindness  to 
mention  this  to  the  parents  and  suggest  the  plan.  In  France 
and  England  the  schoolmaster*s  reference  is  sufficient.  I  may 
add  that  the  suitable  age  is  from  15  to  17. 

£.  A.  Lawrence. 

The  Teaehing  of  Modern  Languagei. 

When  I  wrote  my  letter  to  The  School  World  on  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  I  was  sanguine 
enough  to  imagine  that  its  meaning  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
that  no  one  would  take  au  grand  shieux  what,  at  any  rate,  I 
had  intended  as  sarcasm. 

I  was  mistaken,  however,  and  I  feel  that  my  reputation  is  at 
stake.  I  should  have  followed  the  example  of  Artemus  Ward, 
and  appended  the  postcript :  **  N.B.— This  is  rote  sarkastik." 

In  reply  to  "A  Retired  Schoolmaster,"  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  direct  method  by  no  means  neglects  exercises,  but 
favours  those  of  a  somewhat  more  rational  kind  than  the  "  coal- 
scuttle of  my  grandmother's  aunt "  type.  There  will  be  found 
abundant  material,  for  instance,  in  Rippmann  and  Alge's  **  First 
French  Book  "  (Dent),  for  exercising  and  testing  one's  pupils, 
not  only  in  such  minor  details  as  irregular  plurals  (dear  to 
examiners'  hearts),  but  also  in  the  use  of  ordinary,  idiomatic, 
every-day  French,  which  is  much  more  to  the  point. 

After  all,  need  we  be  so  anxious  about  a  few  poor  words 
which  happen  (through  a  clerical  error)  to  take  x  instead  of  s  in 
the  plural  ?  Will  it  not  be  quite  sufficient  to  note  the  plural 
form  of  each  as  it  happens  to  crop  up  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
reading  or  composition,  pending  that  happy  time  when  the  s, 
which  is  their  birth-right,  shall  be  restored  to  them?  As 
Darmesteter  says,  "  This  strange  and  worthless  rule,  which  the 
French  Academy  would  do  well  to  suppress,  is  due  to  a  vague 
reminiscence  of  the  usage  in  Middle  French,  according  to  which 
the  'US  was  replaced  in  writing  by  an  x  after  an  /,  or  an 
Imouillk^  which  had  been  transformed  into  a  vowel  «." 

What  time  is  wasted  on  these  unimportant  points,  time  which 
might  well  be  employed  in  getting  a  grip  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  expression  really  characteristic  of  the  language  !  It  is  quite 
surprising  how  much  French  one  may  read,  write,  or  speak 
without  happening  to  know  the  plural  form  which  is  equivalent 
to  **  ministers'  reports  "  or  "  brakes  for  shoeing  vicious  horses." 
Thb  kind  of  accuracy  is  bought  too  dearly. 

I  should  like  to  ask  **  A  Retired  Schoolmaster"  to  read  the 
new  English  translation  of  Jesperson's  book,  **  How  to  Teach 
a  Foreign  Language "  (published  by  Sonnenschein),  and  also 
Prof.  Rippmann's  **  Hints  on  Teaching  French  " ;  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Association  Fhon^ique  Internationale^  and  study 
its  principles  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of  modem  languages, 
i&  well  as  Paul  Passy's  works  on  the  same  subject.  He  will 
find  out  then,  I  think,  that  the  direct  method  is  something  much 
more  scientific  than  the  ordinary  conversation  lesson. 

As  for  Bacon's  remarks  on  the  **  ready  man "  and  the 
•'  exact  man  "—I  quote  from  memory,  and  I  hope  I  have  the 
right  epithets— I  confess  that,  in  the  matter  of  living  languages, 
I  should  prefer  the  former,  always  supposing  the  two  to  be 
mutually  exclusive,  a  supposition  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be 
correct.  The  pupil  who  can  write  down  accurately,  for 
example,  the  different  plural  forms  of  a:ieuly  travail^  oeil^  &c., 
with  their  respective  meanings,  or  the  rules  relating  io  feu,  nu 
and  demi,  may  score  more  marks  at  an  examination,  but  he 
will  scarcely  get  as  much  satisfaction  from  hb  study  of  the 
language  as  the  pupil  who  hsis  at  his  disposal  a  small  but  suffi- 


cient working  vocabulary,  who  can  me  it  readily  both  i 
speaking  and  in  writing  idiomatic  French,  and  has  kamt  \ 
read  without  mentally  translating  every  sentence  as  he  goes. 

S.  A.  Richards. 

May  I  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  drcun 
of  the  following  case  as  indicative  of  some  difficulties  in  I 
way  of  teaching  modem  languages  by  the  New  Method,  in  I 
hope  that  it  may  evoke  some  practical  suggestions.    A 
of  mine  was  appointed  Modern  Language  Master  on  the  ! 
Method  at  a  certain  grammar-school  which  educates  one  hn 
boys  and  where  the  standard  of  work  sadly  needed  raising, 
his  arrival  he  found  that  modern  languages  had,  if  \ 
been  neglected  even  more  than  other  subjects.     The 
forms  taking  French  were  II.  and  III.,  for  whom  my  1 
decided  upon  a  laborious  course  of  phonetics  and  conv 
from  such  books  as  those  of  Rippmann,  or  Curtis  and  Ma 
but  when  he  came  to  forms  IV.,  V.  and  VI.,  his  task  1 
colossal  proportions.     The  effect  of  years  of  bad  teaching  on  4 
old  lines  was  visible  everywhere,  but  the  forms  were  exp 
to  be  up  to  locals  and  matriculation  standard.     Any  att< 
starting  the  '*New  Method"  with  such  material  was  obv 
sheer  waste  of  labour  apart  from  the  necessity  of  ezamin 
preparation.     My  friend  soon  resolved  to  prepare  the  fon 
efficiently  as  possible  for  examination  and  at  the  same  I 
try  to  instil  a  love  of  good  French  books.     But  in 
time  my  friend  will  have  to  introduce  the  '*  New  Method"! 
the  middle  and  higher  forms  and  so  use  it  throughoat 
school. 

The  prospect  certainly  looks  appaling,  but  my  friend*  1 
an  old  hand,  will  probably  know  how  to  spare  himself  f 
reason.     The  physical  strain  of  teaching  on  the  "  New  Me 
is  so  clearly  recognised  in  Germany  and  other  countries  < 
Continent  that  a  teacher  is  rarely,  if  ever,  called  on  to  do  I 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  per  week  of  this  exhausting  1 
it  is  only  in  England  that  we  have  the  edifying  spectadt^ 
man  called  on  to  teach  on  the  "  New  Method  "  for  1 
thirty- two  periods  per  week,  with  the  obvious  result  that  1 
he  be  of  unique  stamina  he  is  compelled  to  spare  himself  I 
how  or  other.     The  moral  is  clear.     Even  in  a  school  of  I 
hundred  boys  there  must  be  at  least  two  qualified 
Method  "  teachers  able  so  to  arrange  the  work  that 
up  at  the  point  where  the  other  leaves  off.     Until  he 
and  inspectors  realise  this  necessity  there  must,  I  feai*^ 
muddle.  S.  W«J 

HlBtorleal  Debates  In  Preparatory  Schools. 

'*  Wb  shall  all  be  agreed  that  history  is  not  a  mere  1 
facts  in  their  chronological  order ;  but  that  to  know  it  j 
know  events  in  their  true  causes  and  connection,  to  haft  ^ 
judgment  exercised  about  the  right  and  wtong  of  human  1 
as  well  as  the  sequence  of  events,  and  to  recognise  1 
ctples  underlying  the  mere  ftu:ts."^    It  will  not  be  any< 
statement  of  fact  to  say  that  some  such  thought  as  this  1 
the  purpose  of  every  earnest  teacher  of  history.     If  so»  ^ 
better  means  than  an  open  discussion  could  hie  devised  to  I 
home  the  cause  and  connection  of  a  great  event  or  the  ligfatf 
wrong  of  a  great  man's  actions  ?    Supposing  that  such  a  1 
elusion  is  granted,  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  whethef  \ 
mind  of  an  average  boy  at  a  preparatory  school  Is  capahhHi^^ 
so  grasping  the  pros  and  cons  of  even  a  simple  historical  SQ*^ 
as  to  be  able  to  debate  on  it.    Writing  from  experience, 
answer  seems  to  be,  if  left  absolutely  to  himself,   *'  no," 
with  help,  considerable  help  perhaps,  "  yes,"  for  debates 
be   made  interesting  and  invaluable  adjuncts  to  the  hisL 
lessons  of  the  year. 


"  Lectures  on  Teaching."    J.  G.  Fitdi. 
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The  only  ifstem  of  which  I  can  speak  from  personal  know- 
]^p  allows  for  four  debates  in  the  year,  two  in  each  winter 
IM ;  the  subjects  discussed  are  always  taken  from  the  period 
riKfa  the  sdiool  is  studying,  and  the  actual  debate  is  held  on 
iSMnrday  evening,  masters  and  boys  alike  being  present.  The 
yahers,  frequently  including  one  or  more  of  the  masters, 
mtba  from  ten  to  fourteen,  and  the  discussion  lasts  an  hour 
■i  a  quarter  or  a  little  more.  The  method  employed  in  pre- 
priif  for  them  b  briefly  as  follows,  A  subject  is  chosen  some 
btprerkmsly,  and  a  week  before  the  debate  one  history  lesson, 
^to  the  top  two  classes  together,  is  devoted  to  cover,  as  for 
IpoBsible,  the  whole  question ;  intending  speakers  are  then 
lid  to  decide  upon  which  side  they  would  prefer  to  speak. 
\mDf  there  is  so  much  competition  for  the  honour  that  the 
m  junior  members  have  to  be  selected  by  ballot,  the  unsuc- 
Mil  competitors  sometimes  avenging  themselves  by  voting 
piatt  their  more  fortunate  rivals,  regardless  of  their  former 
Woa.  After  the  sides  have  been  decided  each  boy  is 
■ktd  out  of  school  hours  by  the  master  who  manages  the 
hMOy  the  time  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  about  fifteen 
iMtai  with  the  smaller  boys.  In  this  time  a  general  sketch  of 
r^fech  is  given  to  each  individual,  and  every  point  is  care- 
If  csplained  to  him,  the  boy  being  allowed  to  take  down 
ig|b  Dotes  of  what  is  said  to  him.  The  actual  wording  of  the 
BChes  must  be  the  work  of  the  speaker  himself,  and  he  is 
p  CBCOorsged  in  every  way  to  seek  out  fresh  ideas  or  apt 
■badoDS  or  quotations.  Each  boy  is  told  the  rough  outline 
te  argument  of  the  preceding  speaker,  and  warned  of  the 
wHg  on  which  he  is  most  likely  to  be  attacked. 
&  debate  conducted  on  such  lines  as  these  is  naturally  open 
wmuf  objections.  There  is,  and  there  must  be,  with  such  a 
Im  in  Togoe,  a  certain  air  of  artificiality,  not  very  marked, 
titill  ezistiDg ;  but  this,  the  most  formidable  charge  that  can 

Isoiight  against  the  plan,  hardly  affects  it  as  a  means  of 
idhing  history.  Mistakes  naturally  are  not  of  infrequent 
■ticnoe,  but  are  generally  noticed  by  the  opposing  side,  and 
tattentioii  of  the  House  called  to  them.  This  alone  is  surely 
img  aigoment  in  fisvour  of  the  utility  of  the  practice.  With 
^  school  as  a  whole  debates  are  certainly  popular.  The 
Uest  boys  sometimes  find  them  dull,  but  wherever  possible 
■|i  or  blackboard  plans  are  shown  by  the  chairman  to  illus- 
III  what  is  being  spoken  of.  The  masters  and  older  boys 
laJHgfaly  appreciate  the  better  speeches,  and  find  amusement 
if  Ae  flashes  of  humour  which  often  enliven  the  proceedings. 
rBrfbre  saying  anything  about  Clive,  I  will  tell  you  the  story 
jllii  life,"  were  the  rather  startling  opening  words  of  one 
speaker,  whilst  another,  referring  to  the  callousness  with 
Mary  Stuart  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lord 
described  her  as  ''sleeping  in  bed  eating  an  egg;" 
_,  _  fact,  instances  of  such  slips  might  be  indefinitely 
jUkfEed. 

hrt  if  "  interest "  is  the  first  condition  of  successful  historical 
pidUig,'  and  few  will  be  found  to  disagree,  debating  supplies  it 
k  t  way  that  few  other  methods  can  hope  to  compete  with. 
lAites  are  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  necessitate  the  giving 
I  of  many  hours  of  leisure  on  the  part  of  the  master  who 
■ifes  them,  but  he  has  his  reward.  The  boys  are  able  to 
i  M  little  more  deeply  into  the  lives  of  great  men  than  would 
mise  be  the  case ;  they  learn  to  see  that  every  question  has 
»ildes»  and  so  begin  to  feel  that  broadening  influence  which 
rid  be  the  first  fruits  of  an  intelligent  study  of  history.  The 
f^lfMHt  in  the  way  are  many,  but  they  can  be  overcome,  and 
I  if  the  ^peedies  are  not  always  of  a  high  order,  or  the 
■ieal  knowled^  perfectly  accurate,  the  increased  interest 
keener  work  of  the  boys  fiir  outweighs  such  disadvantages. 

G.    BiNG. 
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Nature-Stady  on  Holidayt. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  have  heard,  if  they  have  not 
actually  taken  a  share  in,  the  work  of  the  Co-operative  Holidays 
Association.  The  members  of  this  association  are  a  vigorous 
and  ever-growing  community  who  believe  in  fresh  air,  plain 
diet,  and  active  exercise  ;  excursions  combined  with  a  friendly 
social  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  makes  the  annual  holiday  a 
refreshment  both  to  the  spirit  and  body.  Many  teachers  avail 
themselves  year  by  year  of  these  opportunities,  and  in  their 
interest  especially  the  association  has  just  made  definite  arrange- 
mects  at  one  centre  (the  Abbey  House,  Whitby)  to  help  teachers 
to  study  nature  out  of  doors.  Miss  Mary  Simpson,  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  will  act  as  lecturer  and  guide  to  the 
party,  and  under  her  leadership  those  who  enter  upon  the 
course  will  have  experienced  direction.  It  is  not  intended  to 
confine  their  Whitby  centre  wholly  to  teachers  during  the  fort- 
night of  the  course,  for  the  co-operative  holidays  are  intended 
to  unite  all  classes  of  society,  and  teachers  are  all  the  better  for 
meeting  on  the  holidays  with  those  who  do  not  teach,  and 
quaint  old  Whitby,  with  its  great  stretches  of  moorland  and 
lovely  river  scenes,  affords  an  ideal  centre  for  nature  students, 
especially  such  who  wish  to  combine  holidaying  with  a  little 
quiet  work. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  sending  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Abbey 
House,  Whitby. 

J.  J.  F. 


MUTUAL  AID. 

The  object  of  these  columns  is  to  afford  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question.  Readers  are  invited 
to  send  answers  to  any  of  the  questions  asked  below  by  our 
correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  question 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper. 

Questions. 

A.  J.  W.  Can  anyone  supply  me  with  information  dealing 
with  the  status  of  assistant-masters  in  secondary  schools  in  the 
South  African  Colonies  ?  Is  the  supply  of  qualified  men  short 
of  or  in  excess  of  the  demand  ?  What  is  the  standard  of  re- 
muneration ? 

K.  C.  Has  any  cheap  book  been  published  of  illustrations  of 
logic — syllogisms  and  fallacious  arguments  principally  ? 

Questions  with   Answers. 

K.  C.  Is  there  any  good  book  of  examples  on  Geometrical 
Drawing  ?  Afost  of  the  books  I  haze  seen  have  few  examples^ 
and  though,  of  course,  one  can  invent  them  for  oneself,  it  is  more 
simple  to  have  them  alreouiy  made  up, 

K.  Stewart.     **  Practical  Plane  aad  SoVvi  Ci«ws«.\ri "     '^^j 
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I.  H.  Morris  and  J.  Husband.  (Longmaiis.)  2s.  6d.  '<  Geo- 
metrical Drawing  and  Design.**  By  J.  H.  Spanton.  (Mac- 
millan.)  2s.  6d.  "  Examples  on  Geometrical  Drawing.*' 
V.  Le  Neve  Foster.     (Eton  College  Press. )    3s.  6d.  net. 

I.  W.  Will  seme  teacktr  giife  an  AustralioM  reader  the  scope 
of  ike  French  and  German  required  of  external  candidates  Jor 
the  B.Sc.  {pass)  examimation  of  the  Universitf  of  London  ? 

Dt  V.  Pa  YEN- Payne.  The  French  and  German  required 
for  the  B.Sc  pass  at  the  University  of  London  consists  of  trans- 
lating into  English  a  portion  of  a  scientific  work  from  each 
language. 

B.  C.  How  can  the  follewing  equations  be  manipulaieii^  to 
give  the  values  of  x,  /,  and  s,  which  are  dearly  [by  inspection)^ 
I,  2,andy 

Sx  +  6y-^S^  =  26 

4-*  +  5/  +  2X  =  20 

3J^  +  4.r  +  «    =14 

J.  M.  Child.  The  equations  are  only  equivalent  to  two 
equations,  the  second  being  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the 
equals  in  the  first  and  third  and  subsequent  division  by  2. 
Hence  solution  is  indeterminate. 

Solution  in  positive  integers.  Eliminating  t  from  second  and 
third  equation  we  get 

2J>f  +  3.r  =  8. 

This  may  be  solved  by  methods  given  in  any  text-book  on 
algebra,  or  graphically. 

J.  P.  IIiNDLEY.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  three 
equations  are  not  independent  From  (1)  and  (2)  by  subtrac- 
tion jr  +  ^  +  s  =  6.  Taking  this  from  (2)  we  obtain  (3). 
Thus  (3)  is  a  necessary  corolUry  from  (i)  and  (2)  and  .*.  the 
condition  for  unique  solution — 3  independent  equations  for  3 
unknowns — is  not  satisfied.  By  elimination  of  (3)  with  (i)  or 
(2)  we  have  2  x  -|-  3^  =  8.  Take  any  values  of  x  and y  satis- 
fying this  equation,  and  by  substitution  of  these  values  in  any 
one  of  the  original  equations  a  suitable  value  of  x  can  be  obtained. 

W.  A.  Whitton.  The  equations  cannot  be  manipulated  to 
give  a  definite  solution  ;  they  are  not  three  independent  equa- 
tions, for  (ii)  is  obtained  by  adding  together  (i)  and  (iii)  and 
dividing  the  result  by  2.  Certainly  x  =  it^  =  2,  s  =  3,  are 
values  which  satisfy ;  but  so  do  x  =  "ity  =  Z%  *  =^  Zh  ^^^ 
X  =  —  2,  ^  =  4,  and  £  =»  4,  and  any  number  of  values  could 
be  obtained  for  a^,  s,  which  would  satisfy  the  equations. 

A.  C.  J.     These  equations  are  not  independent 

Thus:      8x  +  io^+ 4<  ==40  from  (ii). 
5X+    6^-f  3*  =  26     „  .(i). 
Subtract  3  x  +    4^  -|-      *  =  14 
Equation  (iii)  can  be  derived  from  equations  (i)  and  (ii),  and 
hence  will  be  satisfied  by  any  value  of  x,  y,  and  2,  which  satisfy 
(i)  and  (ii)  ;  these  are  of  coarse  infinite  in  number.     Eliminate 
s  from  (i)  and  (ii),  it  follows  that  2  x  +  3  jr  =  8,  consequently 
the  only  sets  of  positive  integral  values  are  (I,  2,  3)  (4,  o,  2). 

L.  M.  I.  /  shall  be  grateful  if  anyone  can  give  me  the  name 
of  some  book  dealing  with  metre  of  Shakespeare,  especially  in 
reference  to  "  King  Lear." 

W.  E.  Stebbing.  The  whole  subject  of  English  metre  is 
fraught  with  difficulty  at  present  on  account  of  the  conflict 
between  those  who  base  everything  on  classical  usage  and  try  to 
approximate  even  blank  verse  to  hexameters,  and  those  who 
adopt  what  may  be  called  the  musical  theory  of  it.  Shake- 
speare's verse  has,  however,  been  much  discussed  and  critically 
examined  with  a  view  to  find  evidences  of  date,  &c.,  from  it. 


No  special  book  exists  upon  the  subject,  Eoglidi  or  Amu 
but  the  best  reference  is  to  Prof.  Herford's  "  OatUne  of  : 
speare*s  Prosody"  (Richard  II.,  Warwick  Sbake 
(Blackie),  is.  6d.  ;  Dr.  E.  Abbott's  **  Shakespearean 
mar  "  (Macmillan),  fis. ;  and  Dr.  Fumivall's  Intrododiof 
*'  Leopold  '*  Shakespeare.  A  German  book  of  some  1 
Prof.  Schipper*s  <*  Englische  Metrik." 

S.  R.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  word  or  two  rtspectx 
Photographic  Survey  of  the  Heavens,  which  I  believe  m 
pected  to  be  completed  about  thru  years  ago.  Has  it  1 
completed  ? 

R.  A.  G.  The  scheme  for  the  preparation  of  an  astro| 
catalogue  and  chart  was  considered  at  an  intematiou 
ference  of  astronomers  in  1887.  It  was  decided  to  w 
such  a  scale  that  11,000  plates  would  be  required  to  co 
sky,  and  this  number  was  to  be  repeated  four  times,  twu 
short  exposures  (of  6  mins.,  3  mins.,  and  30  sees.),  and 
with  long  exposures  (40  mins. ).  The  position  of  stars 
plates  of  the  first  series  (catalogue  plates)  were  to  be  me 
and  the  measures  printed  and  published ;  those  of  the 
series  (chart  plates)  were  to  be  reproduced  in  fac-simile. 
about  one-fifth  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  i 
to  be  improbable  that  the  original  programme  will  be 
out.  For  further  information  as  to  the  position  of  the 
prise,  see  an  article  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Turner,  in  Nature 
17th,  1902,  (voL  btvi.,  page  273). 

T.  S.  Are  the  Irish  Statutes  of  Charles  /.  procun 
Government  publications  ?    If  not,  how  may  they  be  obtai 

A.  J.  Evans.  Irish  Statutes,  revised  edition, 
printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  under  authority  of  tl 
Government,  contains  twenty-three  of  the  eighty-six  \ 
passed  in  Charles  Ts.  reign  (or  at  least  parts  of  them) 
itself  based  on  the  edition  of  the  full  text  of  all  Irish  S 
1 3 10- 1800,  'contained  in  twenty  volumes  published  ea 
century.  The  book  covers  the  same  period  and  con 
some  850  pages.      Whether  it  is  still  procurable  I  do  not 

C.  E.  F.  Where  can  I  find  an  account  of  Perry' 
Rule,  which  is  a  new  invention  using  log.  log.  sccde  f 

J.  Perry.  The  maker  of  the  rule  is  Mr.  A.  G.  Th 
Paragon  Works,  King  Street,  W.,  Manchester.  I 
ordinary  slide  rule,  and  also  it  computes  ofi  where  a  an 
any  numbers. 
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SWITZERLAND 

|b*r  ^fMft  rAi  Sitruoipvpk  hat  batn  umd  i%  doMM  work  in  Su-iUrr^ 


"*  '"  AIkJ  A%  thf  vtnru  hmtt  fni'ia  .1/  n 


Al 


AL  INSTRUCTION 


^  i9  a«JV  <KVr  in  I 


X 


itkfiand,  it  u  o>  ■;.tf. 

pAUM  our  w  ^« 

\nfer^trUj 

^rt  -  ....  .iji,/ 

m^  fA  '  fmr  niwrei* 

irpo^  Mujritbniiff 

IJbr  i,j„    ..,.,.. ....:.  ..,,....-  >...    „.,,...„.,,  „,...+  :^ii  SuHm  and 

I  tiii<cA«ni.     /-"urtAtr  prir<iri(^ri  tot  unii  ifiadty  Mnd  01*  tAe  rterlpi  ^ 

t  SRSIIVILLB  IL  J.  COLE,  Diit>lift ;— ''It  Is  highly    ilminhto 
I  child  nbotiTd  be  ^U[ipUiMl  «ritb  on*-'  of  the)i#  inntreiinit'nU/' 

t  FATHERS,  1I.A,,  Viee-PHnctiwil.  r(,ir,un  ColU-g^r  ;-•*  I  tllink 
M«  for  Kudeott  of  any  a.ge.    vVr  i  <t  &  ^^At  of  Stereo- 

id  8T»'n  i.;:-.-ji}ib-  for  nsi-  ui  rhis  'Xx-w- 

\.  CHESHOLII,  lf.AM  B,BC.,  S»-c,  0  i<  n  In  Cierttfniphy, 

■y  h«slUti«:>n  In  oxpfviinnt:  Die  opjniijin  that  th*i  SyftU^m 

I  i^i  of  %.  MCQllar  and  ¥ftluabl«  kind  for  iDlcreMitng 

DSCAfi  DILL,  'HwiuerUnd  :—» For  four  yt&rs  t  have  been 
Dur  8tereo|raphi,  and  I  am  liap)>y  to  li(ivi'«  fMuir<l  in  tti-m  a 
""  »tr»tion  which  fuJlkb  my  purpnoe  wholly  and  well^  a»  It  j^lveu 
"ftlly  DAtum-tnie  rHpreaetitAtion.  * 
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IDERWOOD    &    UNDERWOOD, 
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ve  a  Surplus  Stock,  which  we  wish 
to  clear  out,  of  Incorrodible 
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MELLED    LABEL 
GENT     BOTTLES. 


U  for  Surplus  Stock  List  of  these,  50  pet  cent. 
^^^^      hilow  our  List  Prices, 

CALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd., 

19  k  21,  fltm  Street,,  Flnabiiry    Square, 

^B  LONDON,  £.G. 
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will  be  mitigated  if  your 
parting  gift  be  a 
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Fottntaiii  Pen. 

Writing  will  then  become  a 
pleasure,  and  though  distance 
separates  fnends,  it  will  be 
effectively  bridged  by  a  'Swan/ 

MaJ^  in  Thru  Siset  at 

lOs.  6d..  I6s.  6d.,  25s., 

up  to  £20,  postagt  fnt. 

SOLD    BY    ALL    STATIONERS. 

Catatoguf  fftt  on  application* 

Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

d3,  CHEAPSIDE.  EX. 
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NERNST  LAMPS 

VOB  TOE 

PROJECTION  and  ENLARGING 
LANTERN. 
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£  Large  Typ«,  Reflector  Pattern,  Complete         5 

with    Tray,   S  yde,    Plexiblo   Wire    und 

Adapter,  lO/e* 

AN    ACTUAL    TEST    WITH    THIS    LAMP    GAVE: 
Ofi  200  V.  Circuit— 230  c,p.      \      Or>  100  v.  Circuit— 120  c.p. 

hull  yarilruhfrsi  *>/  tihur*-   nmt  nthfr  hfjtr^  pint  /rfr. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

20-26,  Sardinia  St.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C 
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NEW   WORKS    ON    GEOMETRY' 

TO    MEET    THE    NEW    REQUIREMENTS. 


A    SCHOOL    GEOMETRY. 

Crown  8vo. 


By 


Turin  f.  anit 
Part  IL- 

Pnrr  III      rt 

unu  ■ 
rart^  J 
l**rl   IS 

BojkU. 
PartJi  I.-IV.-^ 


Part   T— Ltkm  AKt»  AmiLKn,   KscTiLiiriAL  Ftf]trRK«. 
I  ni-Au  Piuufciw  (C5fj>tiU|HlniLj  th*s  8ab«Uiic» 

hft  8Mb«tnnrc  of  Knelul  Ditok  III.,  1.34, 

.  IV  :i,    i>. 

1   -*»,  Of  I. 
^!(D     RirTAIK'JLWI.        CicnHVTlltCAL     BQtttVALtirrA    OF 

A!  iihRMCAL  FoRHtTi.f?  (C<mtti»iiilitvi  Uie  SubttUiuM  of  Snelk] 
wkI  Book  in.,  Prop*.  fl'j'Sr;,  mwih],  »kl. 


H*    S»    HALL,    M*A., 
and    F-    M,    STEVENS,    M.Aj 
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"  The  words  '  well  done "  do  not  meet  the  case  at  all." 


®  Readers,    not    Text    Books. 


Collins' 

IWide    World    Readers. 


Large  Size,  9i  *  7  iaches* 


The  Publishers  invite  the  attention  of  Head  Teachers  and 
[others  interested  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography  to  this  magnificent 
|«eries  of  Readers.     (See  List,  Page  4.) 

The  Lessons  are  not  overloaded  with  place-names  or  with  dry 

^detail ;  even  a  cursory  examination  will  at  once  reveal  the  difference 

between  these  Readers  and  the  ordinary  text-books.    The  home  life 

and  leading  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  countries 

have  been  carefully  treated  in  bright  and  interesting  language. 

The  Books  are  lavishly  illustrated  with  Full- page  and  Half-page 
Coloured  Photographs,  which  present  true  pictures  of  life  and  scenery, 
and  in  themselves  supply  a  Geographical  Education.  In  addition,  there 
are  hundreds  of  Black  and  White  Pictures,  Relief  and  Sketch  Maps, 
and  Full-page  Coloured  Maps.  A  copious  Geographical  Summary  is 
eluded  in  each  volume.    The  latest  is:— 

Book  Vi— Australasia,  172   Pages,   2/- 

I  Coloured  Photographs,  10  Full-page  Coloured  Maps,  and  95  Black  and  White 

Illustrations. 


**  Surpass  even  one's  idealistic  notions  of  School  Readers.'* 
**  In  the  course  of  my  23  years'  experience  as  a  head  teacher  I  have  never  seen 
ajrthing  which  in  every  way  so  nearly  approaches  perfection  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching 
^f  Geography/* 

'^It  must  be  a  dull  pupil  indeed  who  is  not  benefited  by  using  the  books.'' 


don  and  Glasgow;  Wm.  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.  Ltd. 


-It  is  magnificent;  makes  one  desire  to  be  a  boy  again/' 

Collins'  Wide  World  Readers. 

Book    VI.  —  Australasia. 


Reading   Lessons. 
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What  is  Australasia? 

The  Story  of  Australia— I. 

The  Story  of  Australia- 11. 

The  Story  of  Australia— HI. 

The  Story  of  Australia-^ IV, 

George  Bass  and  Matthew 
Flinders. 

Stories  of  Explorers  on 
Latid-L 

Stories  of  Explorers  on 
Land-n. 

Stories  of  Explorers  on 
Land-in. 

Australia's  One  River. 

A  Land  of  Drought  and  Flood. 

Strange  Animals. 

Australian  Birds. 

The  Blacks— L 

The  Blacks    II, 

On  a  Sheep  Run. 

Among  Cattle  and  Horses, 

The  Finding"  of  Gold— I. 

The  Find  in  g^  of  Gold— 11. 

Bush  Fires. 

Black  Thursday. 

Bushrangers. 

From  Great  Britaiii  to  Aus- 
tralia—I. 


24, 

2S 

26. 

27. 
28, 
29. 

33- 

34* 
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40. 
41, 

42. 

43- 
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From  Great  Britain  to  Aus- 
tralia-- 1 L 

From  Great  Britain  to  Aus- 
tralia   in. 

Western  Australia     I. 

Western  Australia  —  II. 

W«stern  Australia— III. 

A  Misnamed  St^ite— I. 

A  Misnamed  State=-I  L 

A  Misnamed  State- III, 

South  Australia's  White  Ele- 
phant. 

The  Broken  Hill  Stiver  Mine. 

Australia  Felix. 

Founding  a  Colony. 

More  about  Australia  Felix. 

The  Australian  Alps. 

Melbourne  to  Sydney  by  Rail. 

In  and  Around  Sydney. 

The  Blue  Mountains. 

Northward  from  Sydney  by 
Rail. 

A  Queenly  Colony —I. 

A  Queenly  Colony— I L 

Great  Queensland  Pleasure 
Trip- 1. 

Great  Queensland  Pleasure 
Trip-IL 


46.  Great     Queensland     Pleasuie 

Trip-Ill. 

47.  The  *^  Garden  of  Australia.'* 

48.  Tasmania    as    a     *-  Treasurt 

Chest." 
4g.  Another  Look  at  Tasmania. 

50.  The  Story  of  New  Zealand— I. 

51.  The    Story    of     New     Zea- 

land^IL 

52.  The  Britain  of  the  South— I. 

53.  The  Britain  of  the  South— IK 

54.  The  Maoris— L 

55.  The  Maoris— 1 1. 

56*  A     Scamper     through     New 

Zeal  ana— I, 
o.  A     Scamper     throuc^h     New 

Zealand- 1 1. 

58.  The  Wonderland  of  New  Zea- 

land. 

59.  The    Land    of    the    Frizzly- 

haired— I. 

60.  The    Land    of    the     Frinly- 

haired— II. 

61.  A  Straight-haired  People. 

62.  Among     the     South     Sea 

Islanders. 

Geographical  Appendix. 


Coloured  Illustrations. 


Au5trali£.n  Birds  (FoU-page). 

Opening  of  the  First  Federal  Par- 
liament by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
and  York  (Full-page). 

Captain  Cook  taking  Possession 
of  Australia  for  Great  Britain 

Wool  Barges  on  the  Murray 
River. 

Australian  Animals  (Full-page). 

A  Mia-Mia,  or  Wurley  (Native 
Hut). 

The  Corrobborree  (Native  Dance). 

A  Sheep  Muster. 

Moving  Sheep  to  New  Pastures. 

Sheep  Shearing. 

An  Australian  Cattle  Farm. 

Charing^  Cross,  Bendigo. 

The  Torrens  River^  Adelaide. 

On  the  Road  to  Mount  Lofty, 

Smelters  at  Work. 

Wheat  Growing:»  Wheat  Strip- 
ping, and  Loading  (Full-page). 

Packmg  Frozen  Rabbits  for  Ex- 
port. 

Kiandra,  Australian  Alps. 


A  Tobacco  Crop. 
Sydney  Harbour. 
Government  House.  Sydney. 
George  Street,  Sydney. 
Parramatta,  New  South  Wales. 
The  Blue  Mountains  from  Lcura 

Falls. 
Vine  Growing  and  Wine  Making 

(FuIUpage). 
The  Weeping  Rock,  Wentworth 

Falls. 
The  Hawkesbury  River  and  Rail- 
way Bridge. 
Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 
A  Banana  Plantation,  Queensland. 
A  Pine  Apple  Plantation,  Queens* 

land. 
Sydney  Heads, 
Brisbane. 
Evening  Scene  on  the  Brisbane 

River. 
Section  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef. 
Kissing  Point  Beach,  Townsville. 
Pearl  Fishing,  Queensland  (Full- 

Page). 


Sugar  Cane  Ctiltlvatton  and  Su^ai 
Making  (Full-page). 

Cairns  Beach,  Queensland. 

Launceston,  Tasmania. 

Hobart    and    Mount  Wellington, 
Tasmania. 

Ngauruhoe  from  Lake  Taupo. 

Mount  Egmont,  New  Zealand. 

Kauri  Gum  Diggers,  New  Zealand. 

The  Wanganui  River  (Full-pa^e) 

Maoris  and  a  Maori  House. 

Dunedin. 

Tree  Ferns,  New  Zealand  (Full 
page). 

Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Auckland    Harbour    from    Motml 
Eden. 

Cooking  in  the  Hot  Springs,  New 
Zealand. 

The    Geyser   Valley,    New    Zea- 
land. 

Champagne  Pool,  Geyser  Valley. 

Mount  Tarawera,  New  Zealand. 

Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea. 

An  Atoll  (Padiic  Ocean). 


**  Children  must  take  a  delight  in  their  lessons  when  such  delightful  books  are  put 
into  their  hands.'' 

"A  most  attractive  School  Book,  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  public  bodies  and 
private  teachers  interested  or  engaged  in  Education."-"5/^#^/^  7€iegmph. 

**The  language  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  child,  and  so  the  book  becomes 
what  a  Geography  Reader  should  be— viz.,  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume" 


Specimen  Page,  Collins'  Wide  World  Reader,  Book  YL,  Aostralasia. 
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Bushrangers. 


fifteen  miles  in  a  stretch,  there  was 
nothing  but  coal-black  earth  and  prostrate 
trunks  all  charred  to  cinder;  while  over 
all  the  land  there  was  a  smell  as  of  some 
mighty  roasting. 

11,  The  fire  was  extinguished  by  the 
breeze  from  the  south-west,  but  the  rain 
which  that  wind  usually  brings  did  not 
come  for  some  time  after.    When  at  last 


it  fell,  it  was  copious  and  refreshing.  Tht 
green  grass  was  in  a  day  or  two  making 
its  tint  faintly  perceptible^  and  ere  a 
month  later  the  grasses  were  fresher  and 
more  succulent  than  they  had  ever  been, 
and  many  a  squatter,  who  had  lost  heavily 
by  the  fire,  recovered  more  than  he  had 
lost  by  the  subsequent  improvement  of 
his  run. 


22.    Bushrangers. 


1,  Bushrangers  are  seldom  heard  of 
now,  but  in  the  earlier  days  of  Australian 
colonisation,  their  proceedings  were  a 
frequent  topic  of  conversation.  They 
were  robbers  who  drove  off  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses;  they  attacked  stations  and 
even  townships;  they  waylaid  coaches 
after  the  almost  forgotten  manner  of 
Hnglish  highwaymen,  and  they  stopped 
individuals  suspected  of  carrying  wealth. 


Gold  Escort  in  the  Early  Days. 

2.  After  the  discovery  of  gold,  their 
special  aim  was  the  capture  of  parcels 
of  the  precious  metal,  as  they  were  being 
convesred  from  the  mines,  or  even  after 
they  had  been  lodged  in  the  strong  room 
of  a  bank. 

3.  The  increase  of  population,  the 
improved  means  of  communication,  and  a 
more  efficient  police  force,  have  mainly 
contributed    to    the    extinction    of   such 


lawlessness.  Many  a  daring  deed  and 
many  a  cruel  deed  are  recorded  of  the 
bushrangers,  and  many  a  sharp  fight 
occurred  between  them  and  those  who 
were  on  the  side  of  the  law. 

4.  To  illustrate  the  dangers  to  which 
travellers  were  exposed,  here  is  a  story 
as  told  by  one  who  came  face  to  face 
with  a  band  of  bushrangers*  **It  was 
in  1852,"  he  says,  *'that  I  was  one  of  a 
party  of  twenty  diggers  on  the  way  to 
the  Ovens  (a  river  of  Victoria).  Before 
we  started,  the  police  warned  us  that  we 
were  being  watched. 

"'Look  out  in  the  Black  Forest,*  they 
said,  *and  don't  let  any  men  come  near 
you.  Challenge  them  at  fifty  yards,  and 
wam  them  to  stand  off/ 

***And  if  they  still  come  on?'  I 
said. 

"*Then  fire  upon  them,  was  the 
reply. 

6.  **We  came  upon  the  gang  suddenly 
in  the  Black  Forest.  They  were  about 
fifteen  in  number,  but  seeing  that  we 
were  on  our  guard,  they  did  not  attack. 
We  saw  nothing  more  of  them  until  one 
night  when  we  were  camped  upon  the 
Goulbum. 

6.  **I  was  on  sentiy  when  I  saw  the 
gang  quietly  coming  down  through  the 
trees.  Passing  the  word  to  my  com- 
panions to  be  ready,  I  challenged,  and 
warned    the    bushrangers    to    come    no 


"This  Series  marks  a  new  era  in  School  Literature.    With  such  books  'lantern 
lectures'  are  superfluous/* 


Collins'  Wide  World  Readers. 


80  Coloured  Photographs,  10  Full-page  Coloured  Maps, 
51  Black  and  White  Illustrations,  Relief  and  Sketch  Maps. 


192  Pages,  2/- 


Book  I.— England  and  Wales,    -    140  Pages,  1/9 

80  Coloured  Photographs,  10  Full-p 
51  Black  and  White  Illustrations,  R< 

Book  II. — The  British  Isles, 

92  Coloured  Photographs,  15  Full-pj 
76  Black  and  White  Illustrations,  SI 

Book  III. — British  Isles  and  Europe,  160  Pages,  2/- 

87  Coloured  Ph( 
43  Black  and  W 

Book  IV. — Asia, 
Book 


92  Coloured  Photographs,  15  FuII*page  Coloured  Maps* 
76  Black  and  White  Illustrations,  Sketch  Maps,  etc. 


87  Coloured  Photographs,  15  FuU-page  Coloured  Maps. 
43  Black  and  White  Illustrations,  Sketch  Maps,  etc. 


172  Pages,  2/- 


62  Coloured  Photographs,  7  Full-page  Coloured  Maps. 
97  Black  and  White  Illustrations,  Sketch  Maps,  etc. 

v.— Africa,   -        ...    160  Pages,  2/- 

58  Coloured  Photographs  (1  Double-page,  4  Full-page), 
7  Full-page  and  1  Double-page  Coloured  Maps.  75 
Black  and  White  Illustrations. 


Book  VL — Australasia, 

55  Coloured  Photograp] 
Coloured  Maps,      95  Bl 

Book  VIL — America, 


172  Pages,  2/- 


55  Coloured  Photographs  (9  Full-page),   16  Full -page 
Coloured  Maps,      95  Black  and  White  Illustrations. 


172  Pages,  2/- 


55  Coloured  Illustrations  (9  Full-page),  11  Full-page 
Coloured  Maps.  101  Black  and  White  Illustrations, 
Relief  and  Sketch  Maps. 

Book  VIIL— The  British  Empire,  184  Pages,  2/- 

60  Coloured  Photographs,  11  Full-page  and  2  Double- 
page  Coloured  Maps,  96  Black  and  White  IllustrationSj 
Relief  and  Sketch  Maps,  etc 


"We  can  hardly  imagine  children  making  their  acquaintance  with  Geography 
under  pleasanter  auspices  than  those  which  this  book  suppUeB.'' —Sr//oo/mas/er, 

"With  such  a  book  as  this  (Book  I.)  to  learn  from,  Geography  should  become  the 
most  absorbingly  interesting  of  studies.*' — Birmiftgham  Gaztite. 

**  While  so  much  is  mml^  being  said  and  done  to  consolidate  the  British  Empire, 
and  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  of  the  Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  Reader  (The  British  Empire)  is  just  the  kind  of  book  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  young  Britishers  everywhere ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  better 
our  young  people  get  acquainted  with  the  vast  resources  of  our  great  Empire,  the 
more  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  closer  bond  of  union  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  than  that  which  now  exists." 
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)W  BEADY.    Demy  8vo,  i-lui!i,  2s.  6(1.  free  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

IE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOE    THE    TEAE    1904, 

GOKTAINiaiO 

Information  respeotlng  the  objects  and 
operationB  of  the  College,  Lists  of  OflScers, 
Bx&miners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &c,p  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ijUiaiion  Papers:— 

I  tret  At  ExKuiinKtioQ  of  TeneJieni  for  DlploinM,  JUidnummxr,  IVOM. 

l>o.  do.  flo.  Chn*t.mM,  1908. 

I  u^t  at  EmniitAttofi  of  PupLlt  forC«ttlllc«te«,  Hiilnuiiimnr,  T0O3, 
Do.  du.  do.  Ol*rl»t«i»«,  lOOa. 

%pmra  mHI  al  Pr(ir«i>pion*l  FrAlimiti&rjr  Exainltfttlon,  U&rch,  190& 

l3o.  ilo.  do.  8etit«iriU?r,  VM)». 

l»|i>«rc  «ct  tC  Lower  FoiTTw  Bit&mltmtiuu      ..         ..  Mkbumiatir,  hKiS. 

Do.  *io,  . .         . .  ChiifltinJLi,  ISOSU 

Sofi.  X«  4.  5.  ftr\d  5  niif  b«  h4*l  wpamtf^ly,  pric^  free  by  jtc^it,  7rt.  e*eh 
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hf.'ld  annually  in  Dweiiibcr 

A  Caun»«  of    l^o^'.Uu^^  for  Teacheni  on  Sebo-il    Uyijiene   i€  t 
&itiir"lay  tnoniSnu;», 

Pall  ifarticulNn»  on  u|ip]it!4itJou  to  MImh  ftojiKiirgo^. 


BRITISH    ASSOCIATION    FOR    TH 
ADVANCEMENT    OF    SCIENCE, 

BURLINGlt>.V  HOUaE,  LONDON,  W. 

The    NKXT    ANNUAL    CJBNERAL    MEETING     will     be    Iiai 
CAMBRIDG8,  commencing  un  WBUNBiDAy,  AUGU8T  17. 
Phi:!jide?*t-Elrct  : 
TUB  RIGBT  HON.   A.  J.    BAJ.FOUR,   D.C.L.,  LLJJ,,    iLP,,  r.| 
ChaJ)(»)ltur  uf  the  Uuivcr«ity  of  l&linbar^'U» 

Puper!4  p^opl•^»<i  to  bi)  re:i<l  Ah>uld  b»  wertt  («ucoiupt4utod  by  ibatfa 
to  the  GIflee,  Burhngton  Houm«j.  before  July  19, 

Irifurntatiou  atmut  local  anan^emeiita  may  tie  obtaliia^  fkona  tha  ht 
8i:CRrTAiiitea,  Ctui bridge. 

J,  G.  GAtiiSUN,  Ait»iKtantU«iierata«fix«|Mj 
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kCH  EDUCATION  CORPORATION. 
CHER  WELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

•  '  iitiH»nt  acf  ft  TrairiuiK  Oollfttre  for  :r!.ncin»diiry  Twichcni. 

Tilt!  -nni 

ktarn  of  tl 

f 

lOGIATED  BQARO  OF  THE  RQITAL  ACADEMY  OF  MU8I0 
AND  ROM  COLLEGE  OF  MOSIO  FOR  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS  li  MUSIG. 


•  •• 
111. 


>i>'i,  i^itli  Uiftt 


MAJESTY    THE     K 
The   Princk  or   W* 


LES.    K.a. 


pwilrB  CKsmi nations.    h«1d  untitully  in   Uu-ch  &nd  April 

JTM.    In  Loodoti  ftbd  »  few  Suburban  C«Dt»«,  they  Are  hclrf  tn 

ji^lKl  Dvceiftber,  u  well  kj  March  und  April.      <8e«  8ylUbii<i  A.) 

K3CftmlfUltiona,  h«}d  thr««i  ximtx  i  year,  vit,,  March  ^ad  April, 

Midy,  aod  October  aDd  Nov«mt>er.    Kntrlai  for  tlif  June-July 

bna  elo««  May  ISth,  \90^    (S«e  Syllabua  B.) 

m  HiecKry  Papftn  set  in  tkie  Local  Genti^  and  School  Bxam^ 

Mswl  ti>  I9<il  iiicluAive,  caa  be  obtained  on  appiication  to  Uie 

Poe.    Price  ad.  per  wT,  por  year,  t^MrK  fr**. 

M  giveii  armtiftlly  Six  Kxhibitionfi,  tenable  for  two  jmn. 

If  %ll*buMa  A  and  B,  and  all  information ,  wiU  be  scut  on 


JailSB  Minn.  SetvUaty,  u.  Hanover  Bquare,  LondoOp  W. 
s  Addfeaa— <*Auocia,  Lotidon/' 


tnatrn 

i<yr  r 


Re^tr»r-mm  AI.ICB  M.  FOUNTAIN. 
/  Iwa  Men  eetabtfebed  for  the  purpoae  of  anabllnf  TMoliara 
rk  wtthotit  utioeceiiary  coet.     AU  loee  have  therefore  been 
€>&  tlte  lowaet  baaia  to  cover  the  workifig  e«p«o««a. 
ttMMtM  Of  Public  and  Prfvafce  Schoola,  and  AnnW  reqnlrlng 
H  Tflubani  Reeking  appolntmeiit«,  are  lnvJt«d  to  Apply  to  thU 


and  Trained  Teachere  for  Scboolt  and  Private  Famlllee  ; 

fbr  Miulc,  Art,  and  other  npecial  lul^eote;  Porelgn 
r  ▼Aflotu  TLatiooalltteN ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teftcbern  are 
patmr,  *nd  every  endeavour  ia  made  to  lupply  ealtable  candi- 
•y  vacancy. 

M^nerahipe  and  TreiiKfeni  arc  arranged. 

imm^~^,9Q  a.m.  Iq  5.30  p.m.    Hours   for  tnterrlewe  kre  from 
bo  1  p.m.,  and  3  p.ni.  to  t  p,m. 


gSOCIATlON  OF  UNlVEBSiTY  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

|tfclr«sa^4B»   Mall   Chambers.    Kenem£ton.   W. 

N^  t^utnj—yiiAi  a  H  L' s K  a. 


AOENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

t'tf.  ■»    f  .\  Oommittea  apptttrjL«ti  by  th*  Tparhem'  Oclld 
H^sadmistresMes  Aeeootation,  ABsociation  of 


«»*,  and  Private  Schools'  Aseociayou.) 
GowkR  Strkr,  LoiTDosr,  W.O. 


tlSTRE8S£8  of  PnliUc  eml  Private  8i')iooU  tiaviiiK  vacsiirie's 

[ifnr  i^XJttV,  KNil  rflTfi>Mt«  rcqotitn^  Vt^ltjrn{  or  Re»iib'itt  Tsacli^r-s, 

to  *(»t'ly  ^*  thf*    AwfitJcmUoo.      At!   Tfjichars  t«i)i^i>n<Hd   tmvi" 

f)ii4ltncAttjfiM  (l^-KreM  or  c«qiiJv«l(nit),  ami  many  aie  tniliK^l 

'ilC^l. 

1NAT10H8  (xiiMluetiNl  In  Public  nfi<I  Private  ScluxtU  in  all 
y  writ  tea  paperM  aitd  vit^  f«iir<,,  \ty  EiaiulueJ*  of  long  pro-^ 
^  udiug  and  i<i«oept|iinft1  experience, 

lee  lfc»r»rf— Wi;h.Niwrii*V8  J»vt>  M*TrRtiAV3.  S  to  3  p.m. 


rRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

»5,  CkAVK^  SritEar,  CiiAamc  Cro&s,  W.C 
iTdi^fm/kit  Adiirtf*—*' DitiASKAiOA,  London/') 
CSedbyMtst  Loui&a  Bsovch,  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachcrii' 
|»«rlv  Secretafy  of  tbe  Women't  EducalioQ   Union,   Teacher*' 
bd  lUfftstratioo  S<x:iety,  &c. 

Ikoogh  supplies  University  Graduates.  Trained  and  Certidcated 
br  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Scbooli^  V  Luting  Teachers 
Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c.,  as  well  as  English  and 

— la&ses  for  Private  Families. 

it  OL^de  10  employcn  Unlil  an  eng&gement  ii  eflTecled. 


AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

>  SoirrMASirroM  STHErr,  Bloomsuurv  SgUAaji,  W.C* 
TaLEr,itAsi&  :  **  fiatJCATOluOi  Lonuon/' 

Xt;£utPn*^REV.  F.  TAYLOR,  M..\.(Caniab.), 
tiaion^.     Liberal  diicofanu 
Rers  having  vai:ancie«  on   their    ^^taflTi   and    Assi^Unt-Masters 
^fitments  are  asked  10  communicate  with  the  Rbgistxak. 

10  Hum*  \o  5  p,ra.  ;   Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.      Interviews 
these  hours,  or  by  special  appotntmeni. 


DATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGE 
FOB    TKACHKR5, 
Camvskwslx   Onava^   S.K. 
iVffidpia--]f  la*  RtQQ. 
MUtnm  i^  Mttkod^MiM  CAfLnan%n. 
Other  Teachers  aod  Lecturen. 
Providoe  a  pr»ctic»1    ooorae  of  pmfeeaional    training   for  Teachers  In 
Saooodary  Scbools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  clasa  teaching  In  the 

DATCHBLOR  (400  punile)  and  other  tchoola. 
BTUDRNT8     PRRPARED    FOR     THE     CAMBRIDOR     TRAOHKItS 

CBRTIFICATB  AND  LONDON  TBACHINO  DIPLOMA 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  Ualven»lty  Oraduat^L   A^o 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVIBION  preparing  fur  the  Bumi nations  of  itie 

National  FroeW  Union.      Aliio 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  ArU  or  Oambrldge 

Higher  Loral  Bxanitiiatioti. 

Fees  :  £15  to  £tO  a  year  for  noa-r««idents. 

A  comfortable  HALL  of  RBSIDBNCB,      Tenue  modertte. 

AIJM) 

SPBOIAL    OOUftSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Tmch.'r4    of    Piann    and 
Cla«  .SJTigiiiu. 


LIVERPOOL  GYMNASIUM. 

Mvart^e  Strk^t 
(Tbe  lioesi  in  the  world.) 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEP.ARTMENT 
For  Ladies  as  Medical  Gymnastic  Teachers   and  sports  Mistresses 
Schools  and  Colleges, 
Lnd'y  Direciar^lkRNt  M,  Marsh,  N.S.RK. 
Qua  ti  fie  J  Teachers  for  all  Branches. 
A  thorough  training  is   given  in   (he  British,    Swedish,   German,    and 
AmericAn  ^y>Jrnis,     The  course  is  both  Theoretical  and  Practical  and  of 
two  Vi  n. 

Sul  -Anatomy,    PhvMology,    Hy£iene,  Myolorv,  Mastagej 

Aml'ui  Surging,  Medical  Gymnastics^  Treatment  of Diaaases  and 

OcfunniHL ,  'ivhiLh  can  be  cured  by  movements  and  inanipulaiioaa. 

h,<  i oca t]<:>nal  Gymnastics,  Dnlling,  Fencing,  Rowing,  Swimmiog,  and  all 
modern  Drills, 

Oppottunity  ioT  Clast  Teaching  is  afforded  in  the  numerous  claatea  of 
cbiMret]  and  adults  visiting  the  Gymfiasium  daily.     (Over  300  Pupils,) 
DIPLOMAS  GRANTED, 
House  of  Raidencc  for  Studentat  no,  Bedford  Street,  5. 
For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Ladv  Dirbctor. 


THE  INCORPORATtCD 

FEOEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
TAijiiAnTii  Road.  We^tt  Kkk^inotos,  Luni>«in,  W. 
{Recognised  by  th<?  Board  of  E«iueation  aii  a  TiaLuing  College 
for  yecondary  Teachers.) 
Chairmttn  e/tkr  C<nnmitir*—^it  W.  MATifSlt. 

TrrfMvrcr— Mr.  V.  G.  MoNTKnoRl,  M.A 
.S^rnrViirw— Mr.  AHTHra  G.  SYMoytia,  M,A. 
TR  A I  Nl  NO  cor  LKO  K  IT »1t  TKAt;n  ERS.  PHnHjal—Uinm  K,  LAWa«mT«. 
lilVpi-ii-m.  i^v   *VD8LHO<)L      J'-'  ^*-^fra$-M\w  A  Ykllasu. 
8ti  fbr  the    Kx  T  the   National  FrocM  j 

Uui-  r*ily  of  Cj  li».«T-i    Kxarui nation,  and  I 

HptH'in.  v.«"r—  „,,-  ,,,  „j  m  subjoctfr  i.-ji.iiv.ji  i.ji   thi?  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  ExaminariDiiK. 

TWO  aCHOLARi^OIPS  of  £20  each,  snd  two  of  HV^  each,  tenable  for 
two  yean  at  the  Intitjtute,  an?  offri-red  annually  to  Women  Students  who 
liave  ftaaaed  certain  recoKnii*<?d  Bia  mi  oat  ions. 

ProHpeetuaea  and  particulaj^  re>^rdioK  thn  Special  Claaseis  and  the 
Scholamhipa  can  be  obtained  from  the  PaixciPAL, 


Ulf^VSKSZ'f'f  COLLEGE.  BRISTOL.    SoBBion&t  Coui^ii 

ar*?  orK»ni^iod  for  ti»o  >tatric'jlfttioii,  Preliminary  Soientinc,  Inle*- 
inp!«diate  Ails,    Intannt^ial*-   Science,    Intonno«;llite  Divinity   (B,D,>  and 
B.  A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Exatnlnarions  of  the  Univentiry  of  Lijndun,  for  th«i  ] 
Cambre  Ige  Higher  Local  KxaniinaUo«i»,  and  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  1 
Teacliers.    Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Courses,  £tS  I3t.  ii*it 
iie;SMtoTi.    RegiHtratfon  Fee  One  l^uinea. 

Gomplote  Thre«  Teara'  Oooraesarearraniced  forCivfl^  Mining,  Mechanical, 
and  Blectiieal  BDglnooring,  and  Courses  for  Stadents  intending  lo  becoiui  < 
Architecta  and  Surveyors. 

The  C«ll«|;e  in  the  only  Inntitulion  in  tbe  West  of  England  which  ] 
\idfft  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Cnrricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  suiter  vision  of  A  I^ady 
Tutor. 

For  full  Information  nc«  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on 
application.      JAMES  RAFTER,  ReKii*trar  and  Secretary. 


TJNIVERSITY  COLLEGE   OF  NORTH  WALES  (A  Ck>n- 

Btltueot  College  of  the  University  of  W&l«sr.  Departmant  for 
the  Train la|  of  Secondary  Teachers.  I'roft'ii.'oor  of  KdticalXiii,  J.  A. 
OHIfKS.  11  \.n..iti.l. ).  -•         -    - 

8,*llTir     '^  ^^       '  ■'   ^f'     A     M  •■  -  '^     V    A 
Pi 

in    Bnij^ur.      A    l'|Tei»iin*iory  St'hoi 
»raL:«bJM*J»«^l  »»  rrinn*-Litiou  nitli  ulid  '. 

and  i't  ■'    ' tigp)  for  Ihi?  *.' 

Unif'-:  \. 

F^iii  CourjM'j^,  Fe«M,  SchoUrthlp!!,  Iec,,  ftviy  bf  liifj  ou 

apidnsLMHi  L-j  uir  ivvi'virar. 


•*J   hv   Mi^«*  A.  N.  JoMKBTiiJi,  M.A.,  Ml>«a  A.  E, 


it(fiwit«  of  thf  Ctiivenslty  M 
(TlicorwtJcal  ami  I'Mcticuii 
(    .»   •>■    'MM  CftOhly  8<"1n»le 

I  lb*  Depaiinieiiti  ) 

ui.--  ui   KU'^   NatRtiinl  FixHsbel 


i 
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I  MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST. 
PROF.    OMAN'S^    NKW    HiSTuRY    BOOK. 
A  JUNIOR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
From  the  E art i eat  Times  ta  the  Death  of  Queen  Victoria* 
By  CHAat«£S  0>tA2«,  Fellow  o£  All  Soulu'  College,  and  Deputy 
l*rofessor  of  Modern  History  in   the  Univonsity  of  Oxford. 
Author  of  **  A  History  of  Eoglaiid/'  '*  England  in  tho  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  Slc.     And  Makv  Oman, 
270  pages.     Crown  ftvo.     With   Maps,     2s. 
EASY    GERMAN    TEXTS. 
An  eDtirely  New  Sories  for  Pupils  who  have  acquired  a  simple 
Vocabulary  and  the  Elements  of  German. 
tGooeral  Editor:  Walter  Ripfmann,  M.A,.  Professor  of 
B.  German  at  Queen's  College,  London. 

The  f'.t  It  owning  Vokime^H  are  Ready,    Cloth,  price  Is.  3d.  each, 
Dcr  Topfer  von  Kandern.    By  Hkbmine  Villinokb. 
Die  Flut  des  Lebens.    Ky  Aih3lf  f^TF.RN. 
Afideraen's  Bilderbuch  Ohne  Bilder  (W^bat  the  Moon 


Hi' 


t. 


Prinsdssin  Use.     V 

Schi^^»i,i4Ur  —  "  Mr.  Riitjfnt . 
I  ii'i  il"  no  nlO^^'  tli.!in  li*^  tu- 


Vktkhsfts. 

'  ii<l  alitor  < if  tli+'tujHc*.  »iM  '""litihii 


TWO  NEW  FRENCH  READING-BOOKS. 

L*Apprenti*     By   Eiiii>i   SotnESTSK.      Kdited  by  C.  F. 

Richard   Whittin^ton«      By  Mnd&me  EuoirNiK  Foa. 
AimI  On  Cdnte  de  L'Abbe  dm  Salnt-Flerre.     By  Bmile 

SIMPLE   FRENCH   STORIES. 

A  Series  of  Easy  Texts,  witli  Notes  and  Votuhulnry,  prepared 
tinder    the    General    Editorship    of    Mr.    L.    Von    Oleun, 
Aasistant- Master  at   Perse  School,  Cambridge, 
Price  of  eaclt  Volume,  9d» 
Une  Drame  dans  lea  Airs*    By  JuL£a  Vernc, 
Fif-Paf,     By  Euouard  Laboulayk" 
La  petite  Souris  Grise  aiid  Histoire  de  Rosette. 

Hy  \(iL(larn<^  rut  Sin!»  u. 

Monsieur  le  Vent  et  Madame  la  Pluie*  By  Paul 
Un  Anniversaire  a  Londres,  and  two  nUier  Stories. 
La  Fee  Grignotte  and  La  Gutsitie  au  Salon.     From 

"  Iw*  TliMtre  *U'  JeuneKiH*'.' 

Poucinet,  and  two  other  Tales.  By  Edouabd  Laboulayk. 
Gil   Bias    in   the  Den  of  Thieves.      Arranged  from 

Ha:  SA<ii:,      With  No1»'m  and  Vijcat»Mlji,i v   ^y  K.   dk  HLAJiCHAi'it.  B.A. 

Llrti|;t  clot  h,  crown  ^ivo.  l*d,  [('nifuTtn  irifH  f^nf.  ^^'^^v  <*r*''». 

LE    FRANGAIS    CHEZ    LUI. 

A  French  Reader  on  Keform  Lines  with  Exercises  on  (J  ram^mar 

fur  Junior  &  Middle  Forma.   By  W,  H.  Hodges,  M.  A.,  Modern 

Language  Master  at  MerchaotTaylors*  School,  and  P.  Povveix. 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Loretto  School,     Cloth,  la,  Gd, 

A  Preliminary  Course  of  Practical  Physics 

By  0*  E.  AsHFoitD,  Head  Master  of  the  Eoyal  Naval 
College,  Upborne.     Fcap,  4to,  la.  Gd* 

OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1905 

The  follow itjg  Editions  at  the  Plays  set  are  in  the 

well'lcnowu  Series  of  *' Arnold's  School  ShftkoKpeart^,'' 

(Genem!  Editor;   J.  Chdrton  Collins,  M,A,) 

King  Lear.     Editt^d  by  the  Rev.  D,  C.  Tovkv,  M.A.,  Jatc 

AsM^tjiiit  Mu.'dHr  Jit  Bton  College.     CUAh.  It.  tVi, 

Julius  Caesar.     Edited  by  E.  M.  Butlrr,  B.A.,  Aasistant 

Masr*.r  it  llj.rn  w  SchiN.l.     Cloth,  Ih.  id. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.     Edited  by  C.  K.  Gibson, 

M.A.,  AaalKtimt  Msi-t<!r  at  MtrcUant  Toyl.»r^  «oh-«r*l.     CU»t1i.  I*-  :i«l. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Early  In  July  Mr.  BDWJiRD  ARNOLD  will  remove  te  Mew  Premlieft 

which  he  has  built  at  41  and  n,  Maddox  litre«i.  W. 

CATALOGUES    ON     APPLICATION, 

LoNDosi  E1>WAK1>  AKNOIJ).  ;:t7,  lledfurd  St„  Strand. 

Tfi  ^iY  Arwt  maiftr. 


OXFORD  DNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


De  Tocqueville's  L'Ancien  Regime. 

Kditt^tl,    wUb    IntriMlmiioii    and     Notes,    by    ti,   \V\ 
Hkvi>l\m.     frown  Hvo,  t-loth,  G». 

A  History  of  France,  with  numerona 

Mi4»S  Plans,  and  Tables,  by  0,  W.   KlTCHiS,   D.Dj 
Vol.  HL  11634-1795),  fourth  I'ditioii,  revised   bv 
H  ASS  ALL,     Crown  Hvo»  clotli,  UK  (id. 

John   Bull   in    France,   or    Frencl 

AS  IT  IS  Sl'OKEN.  By  Lkon  Uklbos,  MX 
Fcap.  Hvo»  cloth,  28.  \  on  Oxford  India  paper,  2k.  Ik 

Sir  Thomas  Mere's  Utopia.     h^tliredJ 

with  Introduclit.u  und  Notes,  bv  -K  (  tit'iiTON  CoLUy^| 
M,A.     t  rown  >^\^^,  i  l^tb,  3-..  \\i\. 

Hints  for  the  First  Years  of  Resi- 

DENCE  IN  INDIA,     By  Aj«mk  C.  Wu-hon.     ISino 

cloth.  Is.  6d.  net, 

A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo- 

SAXt>N.  By  J.  Eaklf.,  M.A.  Fourth  Editioo 
Extra  f<:ap.  Hvo,  doth,  '2k,  6d. 

Aeschylus,     Persae     and     Septet 

CONTBA  THEBAS,  liy  Akthlk  SiiuiWicK.  Ne^ 
Editions  with  the  text  of  the  OrfordCiftttMietfl  T€J't 
Extra  fcnp,  Hvo,  cloth,  Hw.  etudi, 

Livy,    Book    YI.      \iy   A.   R.   Clubs 

Nl*w  Edition  revised    by  1\  E.  Matukhon,      K%k 
fcap.  Kvo.  cloth,  2h. 

Gornelii    Taciti     Annalium,    Libi 

XIII-XVE      With  Intmtluctiou  tuid  Notets  abrid 
from  the  larger  work  of  Hknuy  ErnNKArx,  \f,A,,  1 
U.  Pitman,  M.A.     Crown  Hvo.  cluth,  in,  6<l. 

Tibullus  and  Fropertius.    Selection!) 

By  G.  U.  Kamsay,    M.A.     Second    Edition.     Etti 
fcap.  8vo,  clotb»  6h, 

Sources  for  Roman   History,    B.C. 

K^y-TO.        CollecttHl     and     arnuiged     liy     A.    H,  J«| 
Grkknidok,    M,A.»   iui6  A.  M.  Clay.      Crown 
cloth,  />H.  tSd.  net. 

Experimental    and     Theoretical 

tOCHSK     (JF     GEOMKTBV,     with     or     uithou 
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TIONAL    CODE   OF    PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 

By  C.  E.  Shelly,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c. 
suiting  Medical  Officer,  llaileybury'  College. 

l£  is  a  certain  grim  satire  in  the  fact  that 

»se  nations    which    boast    of    the    most 

/anced  civilisation  should  be  showing  the 

oncern  in  devising  measures  to  counteract 

)rating  effects  upon  the  physique  of  the 

the  same  time,  there  is  ground  for  hope 

•nsideration  that  legislative  measures  to 

could   be  possible — and   effective — only 

tiey  are  the  outcome  of  a  general  awaken- 

need  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 

large.      The   Inter-departmental   Com- 

which  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  deter- 

)  what  extent  and  along  what  lines   the 

urse  now   in  use   in    public    elementary 

lould  be  modified  or  supplemented,  may 

.tulated  upon  the  result  of  their  labours. 

)ort  is  really  interesting  reading ;  clear, 

nsive,  and  concise  ;  and  the  introduction 

sfaces  the  syllabus  of  physical  exercises 

studied  with  advantage  by  all   who   are 

I  in  the  subject  of  education,  for  it  affords 

mt  summary  of  the  principles  which  form 

ific  basis  of  physical  culture,  and  of  the 

which  cannot  be  ignored  if  those  prin- 

to  be  successfully  applied  to  the  bodily 

required  of  school  children.     The  scheme 

;es  laid  down  is  sufficiently  definite,  but  is 

ne  time  so  elastic  as  to  permit  of  modifi- 

accord  with  local  needs  or  limitations, 

lits  of  such  variation  as  the  conditions  of 

s  or  the  ability  of  the  teacher  may  sug- 

d,  indeed,  provision  is  made  for  the  intro- 

-tentatively  in  the  first  instance — of  sup- 

ry  details,  should  the  teacher   feel    that 

desirable.     The  actual  exercises  recom- 

do     not     precisely    follow    any    special 

"  but  necessarily  include  exercises  com- 

many    well   known   courses    of  physical 

It  is  not  recommended  that  the  syllabus 

by  the  committee  should  at  once  sup- 

)se  schemes  which  are  already  approved 

e  in  elementary  schools ;  nor  would  this 

able ;    but   it   is   expected   that    existing 

will   be    modified    without    unnecessary 
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delay,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  new 
official  one. 

Dealing,  as  they  do,  with  the  children  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  report  and  its  syllabus  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  the  subject.  The  object  in  view 
is  to  lay  down  a  minimum,  but  a  sufficient  mini- 
mum, of  physical  exercise  for  children  of  the  ages 
specified,  under  normal  conditions.  The  approved 
syllabus  provides  a  classified  reference  list,  as  it 
were,  of  a  considerable  variety  of  courses.  The 
exercises  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their 
suitability  for  children  of  school  age  ;  they  require 
no  special  provision  of  apparatus.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  exclude  any  exercise  at  all  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  children  of  even  weakly  physique,  as 
well  as  everything  savouring  of  the  purely  orna- 
mental or  which  is  not  of  distinct  value  from  either 
the  "  physical  *'  or  the  *'  educational "  point  of 
view.  The  latter  quality — that  of  training  the 
nerve-centres  involved  to  respond  to  a  specific 
stimulus  {e.g,,  word  of  command)  with  alertness, 
decision,  and  control — belongs  to  all  exercises  in  a 
certain  degree  and  at  a  certain  stage  ;  in  learning 
to  use  a  knife  and  fork  no  less  than  in  learning  to 
walk,  to  dance,  or  to  ride  a  bicycle,  certain  complex 
co-ordinations  of  muscular  movements  are  involved, 
which  require,  for  their  proper  accomplishment, 
carefully  repeated  exercises  of  the  will  and  of  the 
memory  as  well  as  of  the  nerve-centres  immediately 
concerned.  A  certain  amount  of  fatigue  accom- 
panies the  earlier  practice  of  all  movements  of  this 
class,  and  this  fatigue  will  be  shown  most  and 
earliest  in  proportion  as  the  structures  called  into 
action  are  immature  and  sensitive.  But  a  certain 
amount  of  somatic  memory  is  stored  and  added  to 
by  each  successive  repetition  of  the  exercise,  which 
thus  itself  grows  less  tiring  until  it  becomes  prac- 
tically automatic.  At  this  point  the  education  of 
the  nerve-centres  involved  is  complete,  and  is  not 
increased  by  any  further  repetition  of  the  exercise. 
But  the  continued  practice  of  the  exercise  thus 
mastered  still  possesses  a  "nutritive"  effect,  by 
serving  to  maintain  the  bulk  and  potential  activity 
of  the  parts  involved.  Hence,  as  a  means  of 
physical  training,  one  and  the  same  exercise  may 
be  used  for  two  purposes  quite  different — for  its 
"  educative  "  effects  during  the  time  of  learning, 
or  for  its  *•  nutritive "  effect  when  it  has  been 
mastered.  And  this  distinction  is  of  primary 
importance  in  determining  the  times  at  which  and 
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the  manner  in  which  any  exercise  should  be 
imposed,  having  regard  particularly  to  the  varying 
extent  to  which  fatigue  is  produced  in  the  two  sets 
of  circumstances. 

Hence  the  recommendation  that  at  stated  inter- 
vals, twice  or  thrice  a  week,  there  should  be  exer- 
cises given  and  treated  as  formal  school  lessons — 
unfamiliar  things  to  be  learned  by  repeated  efforts  ; 
necessarily  involving  fatigue,  and  therefore  to  be 
carried  on  only  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time; 
and  to  be  regarded  by  the  teacher  as  a  lesson,  and 
not  as  a  relief  or  set-off  to  other  educational  work. 
But  when  certain  simple  exercises  have  once  been 
mastered,  they  (no  longer  entailing  the  fatigue 
inherent  in  the  learning  of  them)  are  to  be  prac- 
tised daily,  for  their  nutritive  effects  upon  the 
respiration  and  the  blood  and  lymph  circulations 
especially.  These  should  be  exercises  of  a  kind 
which  can  be  performed  quickly  and  without 
mental  effort,  and  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
class-room  several  times  daily  for  two  or  three 
minutes  at  a  time.  Thus  used — as  in  breaking  up 
a  period  of  continuous  confinement  to  the  class- 
room— their  effect,  though  transient,  is  in  the 
truest  sense  recreative. 

A  useful  caution  is  given  as  to  the  way  in  which 
music  can  be  used  so  as  to  mar  the  educative 
effect  of  physical  exercises  carried  out  to  its  accom- 
paniment. Music,  in  fact,  should  not  be  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  exercises  which  are  being  learned. 
Acting  as  a  rhythmic  stimulus,  it  to  some  extent 
replaces  the  need  of  will  effort ;  thus,  while  saving 
fatigue  in  a  certain  degree,  it  detracts  from  will- 
training  in  muscular  movements  and  by  so  much 
diminishes  the  educative  value  of  such  exercises. 
For  infants,  whose  exercises  should  be  almost 
exclusively  of  the  "nutritive"  type,  music  is 
generally  permissible,  in  virtue  of  its  use  in  dimi- 
nishing fatigue.  But  it  should  not  be  employed 
with  the  older  children,  except  in  conjunction  with 
exercises  with  which  they  are  already  familiar — 
such  as  marching,  which  is  chiefly  nutritive  in 
value. 

The  recognition  of  certain  physical  disabilities, 
chief  amongst  which  stands  "  nasal "  breathing — 
and  deafness,  which  so  often  indicates  a  cause 
allied  to  that  frequently  responsible  for  **  mouth 
breathing  *' — (  a  term  preferable  to  "  nasal  " 
breathing,  because  it  is  truly  descriptive  of  the 
condition  present),  to  say  nothing  of  generally 
defective  nutrition  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  or  of 
proper  food,  is  imperative  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  And  the  teacher  must  not  only  possess 
an  intelligent  mastery  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  physical  training  of  the  young,  but  must  also 
take  a  hearty  personal  interest  in  carrying  out  the 
work  successfully.  The  Committee  has  not  been 
blind  to  the  magnitude  of  the  position  thus  opened 
up.  '*  It  has  been  forced  upon  them,"  they  say, 
*'  that,  important  as  the  question  of  physical  exer- 
cise for  schools  is  in  itself,  it  is  only  part  of  a  much 
larger  question,  viz.,  that  of  school  and  personal 
hygiene."  They  indicate  that  among  the  children 
attending  the  elementary  schools  there  is  a  certain 
number   who  must  be,   at    times    or  altogether, 


excluded  from  participation  in  the  (not  ea 
forms  of  physical  exercises  recommenc 
general  use  ;  and  they  point  out  that  ''  men 
sion  is  not  enough."  The  most  admirabl 
devised  with  scientific  accuracy  and  admii 
with  the  most  intelligent  willingness  in  the 
will  not  succeed  in  making  bricks  without 
or  in  evolving  a  well  developed  man  or  won 
of  the  starved  child.  The  remedy  does  nc 
the  hands  of  the  teacher ;  but  the  teacher 
be  equal  to  at  once  recognising  the  co 
which  calls  for  a  remedy,  and  there  she 
means  for  providing  the  remedy  "  if  a  ren 
possible."  Those  clauses  of  the  report  in 
this  aspect  of  a  very  serious  difficulty  is  ; 
to  adumbrate  measures  of  grave  importanc 
one  with  any  practical  knowledge  of  educa 
a  national  question — of  its  vast  importance 
whole  community,  and  its  illimitable  possi 
for  good  or  evil,  of  the  responsibilities  w 
entails  and  the  burdens  which  it  imposes — ii 
to  minimise  the  importance  of  securing  ad 
intelligence  and  training  for  the  teaching 
Of  no  less  importance  is  a  satisfactory  solu 
the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  ui 
children  who  form  in  some  cases  a  consi< 
proportion  of  those  attending  many  elen 
schools.  And  then,  too,  there  is  the  ma 
school  buildings  and  school  plant. 

With  the  first  two  matters  just  alluded 
Report  deals  in  a  fashion  which  must  coi 
itself  to  the  intellect  of  the  experienced 
manager,  while  it  flutters  the  financial  coni 
of  the  harassed  **  local  authority."  '*  Evei 
of  insufficient  feeding  or  constitutional  we 
ought  to  be  reported  without  delay  to  th 
authority,  in  order  that  the  local  authority  1 
once  take  steps  to  investigate  the  circums 
and  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy  is  possibl< 
is  clear  that  the  decision  as  to  the  exclu! 
children  unequal  to  the  physical  demands  c 
cational  training  must  be  made  in  the  first  in 
by  the  teacher,  on  his  or  her  individual  rej 
bility ;  and  while  it  may  be  found  that,  of  e: 
teachers,  the  more  experienced  are  able  to 
such  a  discriminative  selection  without  difl 
it  is  admitted  that  no  more  than  a  proport 
the  existing  teaching  staff  can  fairly  be  ex 
to  be  equal  to  the  adequate  discharge  of  j 
duty.  To  meet  this  initial  difficulty,  it  is  i 
mended,  in  the  first  place,  that  for  the 
**  suitable  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health 
the  outward  signs  of  physical  and  mental 
ness  "  should  be  accorded,  in  the  general  s 
for  the  training  of  school  teachers,  a  positioi 
more  prominent  than  has  hitherto  been  allot 
it.  It  is,  moreover,  pointed  out  that  f( 
purpose  no  mere  book-work  instruction,  s 
may  suffice  for  passing  written  examinati 
physiology  and  hygiene,  will  suffice  :  the  insti 
must  include  a  certain  amount  of  practical  ^ 
the  recognition  of  normal  conditions  of  physiq 
nutrition,  and  of  the  deviations  from  this  sta 
including  familiarity  with  the  signs  of  f 
physical  and  mental,  as  well  as  with  those 
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indicate  defects  of  sight,  hearing,  respiration,  and 

the  like.    The  requisite  knowledge  must,  in  fact, 

k  founded  on  a  course  of,  <*  so  to  speak,  clinical 

I  eiperience."    The  utmost  secured  by  such  know- 

r  let^e  will  not,  however,  enable  the  teacher  to  do 

:  more  than  make  a  preliminary  selection  of  those 

f  cases  which  obviously  suggest  the  need  of  further 

investigation.    This   last   can   be   made  only  by 

felly  trained  medical  men  who  have  made  work 

of  this  kind  a  speciality,  and  provision   for   the 

systematic  reference  of  questions  of  school  hygiene 

Imd  the  special  treatment  of  individual  scholars 

[by  medical  experts   is   held   to   be   essential   to 

complete  form   of  educational   organisation. 

Further,  while  refraining  from  any  revolutionary 

r  hurried  attempts  at  reformmg  the  existing  staff, 

committee   urge  the  formation  of  a  class  of 

t  specially    trained    *'  instructors  "    or    **  specialist 

r  teachers,"  to  whom  would  eventually  fall  the  duty 

5^  of  regularly  carrying  out   the   provisions   of  the 

[  code  of  physical  training,  in  the  larger  schools,  at 

[aQ  events,  and  of  supervising  the  teaching  given 

[in  the  smaller  schools,  which  might  be  suitably 

[grouped  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  this  more 

I  specialised  instruction. 

The  emphasis  which  is  laid  by  the  committee 
[on  these  points  contrasts  with  their  almost  tender 
I  solicitude  for   local  susceptibilities   in    regard  to 
pothers  which  they  deem  of  less  primary  importance, 
atials  are  to  be  secured  and  fatal  deficiencies 
aedied  **  as  speedily  as  possible  "  ;  but  '*  for  the 
the  demands  of  inspectors  in  the  matter  of 
steal  exercises  should  be  carefully  proportioned 
existing  facilities."     Admitting  the   principles 
inded  in  the  Introduction   to  their  Report, 
\  position  thus  taken  up  is  a  logical  one.     Now 
at  the  State  has  made  education  compulsory,  it 
to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  education 
^provided  shall  be  a   truly  combined   training  of 
tinixid,  body  and  character;  and  it   is  in  no  less 
Idegree  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  State  to  see 
|1nt  the  children  whom  it  gathers  round  its  knees 
*  r  that  purpose  are  in  such  a  condition  of  physical 
as  to  profit  by  the  education  it  insists  on 
ling  for  them.     The  evils  incidental  to  child- 
\  in  urban  districts  are  certain  to  be  aggravated 
r  imperfect  and  defective  **  teaching  "  carried  out 
schools    ill-lighted,    ill- ventilated,    and    over- 
Crowded;   while  the  opposite  of  all   this  can  do 
flmch  to  make  up  to  the  town  child  for  the  loss  of 
tile  free  and  open-air  life  enjoyed  by  its  country- 
bred    contemporary.      Again,    though    intelligent 
instruction  in  healthy  schools  can  only  partially 
'.  counteract  the  influences  of  the  squalid  home,  it 
must  help  materially  towards  the  development  of 
fm  generation  more  open   to  the  attractions  and 
^better  versed  in  the  essentials  of  a   life  at  once 
more   healthy,  more  useful,  and    more    orderly. 
rhe  potential  **  hooligan,"  under  the  wisely  directed 
influence  of  suitable  physical  training  and  exercise, 
can  be  educated  into  becoming  a  valuable  member 
of  society ;  and  the  half-starved  children  for  whom 
*•  the  local  authority  *'  has  secured  both  a  service- 
able training  for  life's  battle  and    the  physical 
means  of  utilising  that  instruction  are  not  likely  to 


prove,  in  any  sense,  a   bad  investment  for   the 
nation. 

The  need  for  ample  playground  space  is  insisted 
on,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  hall  or  unoccupied 
class-room  in  which  the  systematic  lessons  may 
be  carried  on  from  week  to  week  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  weather  is  also  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  school  in  the 
uncertain  and  varying  climate  of  this  country.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  this  pro- 
vision in  the  case  of  many  individual  schools ;  but, 
as  was  indicated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Physical  Training  (Scotland),  there  are  advan- 
tages attaching  to  the  institution  of  separate  places 
of  recreation  which  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
common  meeting-ground  of  groups  of  schools  for 
this  purpose.  During  all  exercises,  and  especially 
during  the  few  minutes  of  daily  exercises,  doors 
and  windows  should  be  widely  opened  :  although 
**  these  exercises  should  never  be  omitted  because 
for  any  reason  that  condition  " — the  flushing  of 
the  room  with  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible — 
•*  cannot  be  fulfilled."  We  confess,  however,  to 
reading  with  some  misgiving  one  of  the  few  obiter 
dicta  appended  to  these  directions  :  "  With  proper 
nasal  breathing,  any  atmosphere  that  is  good 
enough  to  live  in  will  be  good  enough  to  exercise 
in."  In  a  limited  sense,  this  may  sometimes  be 
admitted.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  in 
the  case  of  children,  any  active  exercise  means 
the  formation  and  discharge  of  peccant  waste 
material  to  a  degree  relatively  much  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  adults  ;  while  children  are  more 
susceptible  than  they  to  the  effects  of  continually 
re-breathing  an  atmosphere  thus  polluted.  And 
all  those  who  realise  the  relations  which  obtain 
between  numbers,  floor  space,  and  ventilation  in 
most  of  the  existing  elementary  school  and  class- 
rooms must  regret  a  statement  which,  made  with 
such  authority,  may  be  quoted  to  justify  the  perpe- 
tuation of  conditions  providing  an  atmosphere  per- 
haps just  **good  enough  to  live  in"  while  the  pupils 
are  at  rest,  but  certain  to  become  unduly  fouled 
by  even  a  short  period  of  moderate  exercise. 

TAe  Making  of  English,  By  Henry  Bradley.  245  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  \s,  6d, — This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  that  has  fallen  into  our  hands  this  long  time,  and  every 
teacher  of  English  ought  to  make  haste  to  possess  and  study 
it.  Mr.  Bradley's  labours  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  great 
Oxford  Dictionary  are  well  known,  as  are  also  his  services  to 
science  as  president  of  the  Philological  Society  ;  but  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  this  little  book  outweighs 
them  all,  for  it  puts  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  philo- 
logical matter  in  a  form  so  attractive  that,  once  begun,  the 
book  cannot  easily  be  laid  down.  The  author  speaks  as 
one  conscious  of  faults  in  his  book ;  the  great  fault  of  such 
works  cannot  be  charged  against  it.  It  is  never  anywhere 
dry.  Readers  who  are  but  beginners  in  philology,  or  merely 
interested  iQ  an  amateurish  way  in  English,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  following  Mr.  Bradley,  or  in  obtaining  clear 
views  and  ai|  enormous  amount  of  information  about  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  English  tongue  in  its  practical  and  historical 
aspects.  The  last  three  chapters  on  Wordmaking,  Changes 
of  Meaning,^tnd  Some  Makers  of  English,  are  fascinating. 
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DIMENSIONS    OF     PHYSICAL 
QUANTITIES. 

By  Prof.  Alfred  Lodge,  M.A. 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Coopers  Hill. 

CERTAIN  very  important  matters  m  con- 
nection with  the  expressions  that  are  met 
with  in  geometrical  and  mechanical  in- 
vestigations deserve  more  careful  attention  than 
is  usually  given  to  them.  Students  are  very 
slow  to  perceive  that  expressions  or  formulae 
denoting  quantities  of  particular  kinds  must  be 
of  the  right  dimensions,  and  that  their  dimen- 
sions can  be  determined  by  mere  inspection  of 
the  expressions  themselves.  By  the  dimensions 
of  a  physical  quantity,  its  quality  or  kind  is  meant : 
not  how  much  there  is  of  it,  but  what  kind  of  thing 
it  is.  Students  ought  to  realise  that  such  an 
expression  as  nr*,  or  411^,  must  denote  an  area, 
and  that  ^wr^  must  denote  a  volume.  They  ought 
to  be  iess  able  to  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  kind  of 
quantity  represented  than  to  make  a  false  concord 
in  their  classics.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  what  is  meant,  touching  only  on  well- 
known  and  fairly  simple  ideas. 

Some  concepts  are  fundamental,  and  cannot  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  simpler  conceptions.  Such 
are  length  and  time,  and  a  few  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  quantities  as  area, 
volume,  velocity,  acceleration,  &c..  are  estimated 
in  terms  of  simpler  magnitudes.  Thus,  an  area  is 
represented  by  the  product  of  two  lengths,  a 
volume  by  the  product  of  three  lengths,  velocity  is 
obtained  by  comparison  of  length  with  time,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  ratio  of  length  to  time, 
and  so  on.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  area  are  (Icngthf  ;  the  dimensions  of  volume 
are  {lengthy-,  those  of  velocity  are  length  -r-  time, 
while  acceleration  has  the  dimensions  velocity  -j- 
time,  which  we  permit  ourselves  to  express  as 
length  -^  (titnef. 

In  theoretical  mechanics  mass  is  treated  as  a 
fundamental  conception,  while  "force"  is  thought 
of  as  of  the  dimensions  mass  x  acceleration,  i.e.,  mass 
X  length  -r  (time)*.  In  engineering,  on  the  other 
hand,  force  is  considered  as  the  fundamental 
quantity,  and  mass  is  thought  of  as  of  the  dimen- 
sions/(?yr^  -f  acceleration. 

What  it  is  desired  to  lay  stress  on  is  that  the 
expressions  denoting  any  of  these  quantities  bear 
on  their  face  the  impress  of  their  quality  or 
dimensions,  and  that  students  should  be  taught  to 
perceive  this. 

There  is  a  further  distinction  between  physical 
quantities  which  can  also  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
pressions which  denote  them:  viz.,  that  some,  such 
as  length,  area,  force,  are  directed  quantities,  or 
vectors,  while  others,  such  as  volume,  mass,  time, 
are  non-directed  quantities,  or  scalars.  In  the 
case  of  directed  quantities,  the  formulae  or  ex- 
pressions denoting  them  will  in  all  cases  indicate 
their  direction  as  well  as  their  dimensions  ;  in  fact, 
the   direction   of  a  vector  must  be  considered  as  * 


being  part  and  parcel  of  its  quality  or  dimen 
all  of  which  is  necessarily  indicated  by  the  fo 
the  expression  which  represents  it.  This  w 
illustrated  below. 

Lastly,  if  in  a  physical  or  geometrical  equal 
number  of  terms  are  added  together,  or  subtn 
or  equated,  they  must  all  be  of  the  same  d; 
sions,  and  in  particular,  if  they  are  vectors, 
must  all  point  in  the  same  direction ;  or  at 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  equation  may  be  sp 
into  a  number  of  independent  equations  in  whic 
rigid  law  will  hold. 

This  may  be  illustrated  first  by  the  equat; 
a  straight  line  in  terms  of  the  intercepts  o 
axes,  viz. : — 

a       b 

The  right-hand  side  is  a  mere  number,  ai 
investigation  it  will  be  seen  that  so  are  the 
on  the  left ;  for  x  and  a  are  parallel  lengths,  ^ 
ratio  is  a  mere  number,  and  so  are  y  and  6. 


> 

6 

-c> 

i 

! 

^^A 

0 

a 

_.      'V. 

Fig.   I. 

Now  take  the  same  equation  in  the 
bx  +  ay  =  ab.  Here,  the  term  bx  is  the  prod 
two  lengths,  whose  directions  are  at  right  an| 
the  axes  are  rectangular,  in  which  case  bx  d( 
the  area  of  a  rectangle  of  base  b  and  hei| 
Similarly  ay  and  ab  are  areas.  These  areas 
the  same  plane,  and  consequently  are  entit 
be  added  or  subtracted  or  equated.  The 
conventionally  considered  as  parallel  ve 
whose  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
therefore  parallel  to  each  other. 

If  we  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

ibx  -\-^y  =  ^b 

we  are  asserting  that  the  sum  of  the  two  tris 
OPB  and  OAP  in  the  above  diagram  (Fig. 
equal  to  the  triangle  OAB.  If  the  axes  ( 
ordinates  are  not  at  right  angles,  the  rel 
between  the  areas  of  these  triangles  would 

^x  sin  w  -f  ^ay  sin  »  =  ^b  sin  «. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  point  in  conD< 
with  areas,  viz.,  that  an  area  can  beobtainec 
by  multiplying  two  lengths  which  are  mul 
perpendicular.  This  is  laid  stress  on  in  mec 
tion,  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  trigononi 
but  it  is  universally  true  nevertheless.  Tb 
a,  b  are  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallek 
containing  an  angle  w,  either  the  base  is  a  an 
perpendicular  height  is  b  sin  »,  or  the  base 
and  the  height  is  a  sin  ».     In  either  case  the 
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n  mt  is  the  product  of  two  mutually  perpendicu- 
»gths. 

milarly,  the  area  of  the  triangle  whose  sides 
I,  h,  and  included  angle  »,  is  half  the  product 
le  base  into  the  perpendicular  height,  ».^.,  = 
dn  «,  or  ^.a  sin  ». 

m  suppose  a,  h,  are  lengths  measured  along 
ime  line  or  along  two  parallel  lines,  what  does 
present  now  ?  Strictly  speaking,  not  an  area 
,  though  it  is  of  the  right  dimensions  (except 
yards  directions),  viz.  (length)*.  If  we  rotate 
>f  the  lengths  through  an  angle  »,  ah  sin  » 
)e  the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides 
,  h  in  length  and  direction.  The  vector 
;enting  this  area  may  be  directed  how  we 
by  merely  altering  the  plane  in  which  we 
one  of  the  lines.  If  the  angle  »  is  zero, 
IS  no  area.    We  can  only  look  on  this  product 


a 


Fic.  2. 

illel  lengths  as  a  scalar  quantity  of  dimensions 
1)*.  A  number  of  such  scalars  admit  of 
m,  even  though  their  lines  are  differently 
:d.  Perhaps  the  simplest  illustration  is  the 
a  expressing  one  side  of  a  triangle  in  terms 
other  two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  viz., 
-f  £:*  —  "zbc  cos  A.     In   this   formula  rt*,  &*, 

are  obviously  products  of  pairs  of  parallel 
ither,  coincident)  vectors ;  and  the  product 
A  will  on  examination  prove  to  be  the  same, 
:os  A  is  the  projection  of  c  along  h ;  or,  we 

we  like,  take  the  factors  as  b  cos  A  and  c ; 
er  case  the  product  is  evidently  a  scalar 
1)*  like  the  others. 


Fig.  3. 

:ourse  in  such  a  case  we  may  forcibly  turn 
the  factors  of  each  product  through  a  right 
and  then  prove  the  equality  that  exists 
the  resulting  squares  and  rectangles  ;  in  fact, 
I  this  way  that  Euclid  i.  47  is  proved.  But 
rmula,  though  proved  by  means  of  areas,  is 
lly  used  for  numerical  calculations  of  the 
;  of  sides ;  it  has  no  intrinsic  connection 
reas. 

have  in  the  above  examples  incidentally 
[  the  different  effects  of  sin  A  and  cos  A  as 


multipliers  of  a  length.  If  in  a  right-angled  triangle 
ABC  (Fig.  3)  we  multiply  the  hypothenuse  c  by 
cos  A,  we  obtain  the  base  6,  which  is  the  pro- 
jection of  c  on  to  the  base.  If  we  multiply  c  by 
sin  A,  we  obtain  the  perpendicular  a—i,e,,  the  two 
products  c  cos  A  and  c  sin  A  are  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  two 
sides  by  a  initially  at  right  angles,  and  multiply  one 
by  cos  A  and  the  other  by  sin  A,  we  shall  obtain 
similarly  directed  vectors  which  may  be  added 
together.  In  fact,  the  hypothenuse  c  is  made  up  of 
the  sum  of  b  cos  A  and  a  sin  A.  If  we  multiply  b 
by  tan  A,  we  obtain  the  perpendicular  a,  i.e.y  the 
effect  of  tan  A  used  as  a  multiplier  is  to  obtain  a 
perpendicular  vector.  This  effect  of  the  tangent 
of  an  angle  is  well  exemplified  in  the  formula 
y  =r  mx  +  c.  Let  us  for  simplicity  consider  x  as 
horizontal  and>'  as  vertical.  In  this  equation  j/  is 
a  vertical  length,  and  so  is  mx,  and  so  also  is  c. 
In  fact,  they  would  not  come  into  the  equation 
unless  they  were  all  similarly  directed.  The  way 
in  which  mx  is  vertical,  though  x  is  horizontal,  is 
worth  studying.  The  factor  m  is  the  gradient 
(tan  e)  of  the  line,  and  is  therefore  the  ratio  of 
a  vertical  length  to  a  horizontal  (so  many  feet 
vertical  to  so  many  feet  horizontal).  Hence  the 
nature  of  mx  is  shown  by  the  formula 


vertical  length 
horizontal  length 


X  horizontal  length, 


which,  on  canceUing,  leaves  a  vertical  length  as 
the  result. 

The  equation  r  =  a  cos  e  +  b  sine  well  illustrates 
the  importance  of  thinking  of  directions.  Since 
a  cos  e  and  b  sin  e  are  added  together,  a  and  b  must 
themselves  be  at  right  angles.  Take,  then,  OA 
horizontal  =  a,  and  AB  vertical  =  b,  and  draw  a 
line  OP  at  any  angle  e  with  OA,  of  length  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  projections  of  a  and  b  upon  it. 
Then  OP  =  a  cos  e  '\-  b  sin  e,  i.e.,  OP  -r.  It  is 
easy  to  see  from  this  that  the  locus  of  P  is  a  circle 
having  OB  as  diameter. 

The  equation  x  cos  o  +  >'  sin  o  =  ^  is  similar  in 
character  as  regards  the  directional  qualities  of 
the  lengths  involved.  In  fact,  statically,  the  two 
equations  are  the  same.  The  difference  between 
them  lies  in  the  selection  of  the  variables. 

The  dimensions  of  the  circular  measure  of  an 
angle,  are  ~  radius,  are  worthy  of  study.  It  is  of  zero 
dimensions,  but  is  yet  not  a  pure  number,  for  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  arc  is  everywhere  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radius.  An  angle  is  therefore  the 
ratio  between  two  mutually  perpendicular  lines. 
Its  effect  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  tan  of 
an  angle,  but  not  quite  so  simple,  as  neither  arc 
nor  radius  have  any  definite  direction.  Perhaps 
the  easiest  way  is  to  consider  a  finite  angle  as 
made  up  of  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  little 

ds 
bits  given  by  the  equation  de  =  —,  where  certainly 

ds  and  r  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Now  consider  a  mechanical  problem.  **  A  ball 
is  thrown  ivith  velocity  V  in  a  direction  inclined 
at  an  angle  a  with  the  horizon :  determine  its 
horizontal  mnge.** 
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The  vertical  velocity  is  V  sin  a,  initially,  and  at 
time  ^  is  V  sino-^.  The  expression  gt  is  vertical 
acceleration  x  time 

_.  vertical  length  ^  ^^^^  _^  vertical  length  _ 
(lime)'  ""  time 

vertical  velocity  as  it  should   be.     The  vertical 

velocity  will  be  zero  at  the  highest  point,  and  will  be 

—  V  sin  o  at  the  point  where  the  ball  again  reaches 

the  horizontal  plane ;  hence  the  time  of  flight  will  be 

given  by  the  equation  V  sin  o  —  g/  =  -  V  sin  a,  whence 

.      2V  sin  o    ,  .  ,    .      ^   ,.  .  .    ,      ,    . 

f  = —  which  IS  of  dimensions  vertical  velocity 

-5-    vertical  acceleration  whose   ratio  is  of  '*  time  *' 
dimensions  as  it  should  be. 

The  horizontal  velocity,  V  cos  o,  multiplied  by 
this    time,   will    give    the  required    range,    viz., 

2  V^  sin  a  cos  a 


the  dimensional  expression  for  which  (thinking  of 
V"  sin  a  cos  a  as  V  sin  a  X  V  cos  «)  is 


vertical  length 
time 


horizontal  length 
time 


vertical  length 
(lime)' 

in  which  time  cancels  out,  and   so   does  vertical 
length,  leaving  horizontal  length  as  the  result. 

We  may  state  this  symbolically,  if  we  please, 
in  the  following  briefer  form  advocated  by  Prof. 
W.  Williams,  of  Swansea,  using  Y  for  vertical 
length  and  X  for  horizontal  length,  viz., 


/t  X    /t 

/t2 


=  x 


The  essential  distinction  between  the  product 
of  two  parallel  lengths  and  the  product  of  two 
perpendicular  lengths  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
distinction  between  the  work  done  by  a  force  and 
the  moment  of  a  force.  One  is  scalar,  as  in  it  the 
force  is  multiplied  by  a  length  in  its  own  direction, 
with  dimensional  formula 


mass  X  length 


X  parallel  length,  or 


ML' 


(time)'  t/«i«i^i  icu^iu,  ut    ^ 

The  Other  is  a  vector,  the  force  being  multiplied 
by  a  length  at  right  angles  to  its  line  of  action, 
represented  by  the  formula 


length 


(timej* 


perp.  length   = 


MXY 


In  this  connection  we  may  take  an  illustration 
showing  the  directional  effect  of  an  angle  factor : 
If  a  rope  wound  round  a  pulley  of  radius  a  is 
pulled  with  a  force  F,  its  moment  round  the 
axis  =  ¥a.  If  the  pulley  rotates  through  an 
angle  0,  the  work  done  is  Fa  0.  Here  Fa  is  a 
vector,  but  Fa  9  is  a  scalar,  the  lengths  a  and 
a  $  being  mutually  perpendicular,  so  that  though  a 
is  perpendicular  to  Fa  e  is  along  F's  line  of  action. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  arise  as  to  how  soon 

the  notion  of  dimensions  should  be  brought  to  the 

notice   of  pupils.       I   think   in  easy  cases  some 

teachers  would  find  they  could  interest  fairly  young 

pupils  long  before  they  venture  into  the  regions  of 


analytical  geometry  or  mechanics.  Thus,  to  borro^ 
an  illustration  from  my  brother's  review  of  ML^ 
TurnbulFs  '*  Arithmetic  "  (The  School  Worlx>, 
1903,  p.  412) : 

'*  If  47  boys  are  to  receive  5  nuts  each,  hoir 
many  nuts  are  required  altogether  ?  *' 

The  answer  is : 


47  boys  X 


5  nuts  _ 


I  boy 


=  23s  nuts 


^^  5  nuts  .  ... 

The  quotient      .        is  very  mterestmg  ;  it  may 

be  called  a  distributive  quotient,  indicating  the 
scale  of  distribution,  being  read  as  '*  5  nuts  ^ 
boy." 

The  same  question  might  have  been  set  thus: 
<*  If  235  nuts  are  distributed  equally  among  47 
boys,  what  will  each  receive  ?  "  or^  "  what  wiU  be 
the  scale  of  distribution  ?  *' 

Answer : — 

235  nuts      5  nuts 
47  boys  ""  I  boy  * 

Of  course  if  the  distribution   is  not  ''equally,' 

5  nuts  .  ,  ,  ; 

the  answer  -r~bov  ^^  ™®r^ly  ^tn  average  result.  ' 

To  take  an  exactly  similar  question :  "  If  a 
cyclist  rides  235  miles  in  47  hours,  what  is  his 
average  rate  ?  *' 

Answer : — 

^  23s  miles     s  miles  , 

In  the  form  of  question  which  gives  the  rate 
and  the  number  of  hours,  and  asks  for  the  distance, 
the  sum  would  stand 

^.  S  miles 

Distance  =  '^—r —   x  47  hours  =»  235  miles. 

Obviously  this  sort  of  treatment  is  applicabb 
to  any  arithmetical  question  relating  to  concrelt 
quantities.  It  should  not  be  insisted  on  too  ofiteo: 
just  enough  to  keep  up  the  interest,  and  to  cleir 
up  difficulties  as  the  pupil  advances  into  harder: 
work.  It  is  perhaps  most  important  in  connectioi 
with  mensuration,  where  for  want  of  it  boys  il^ 
often  seem  unable  to  realise  when  formulae  rel 
to  length  or  to  area,  or  to  volume.  Dimemim\ 
ought  to  become  automatically  obvious.  It  oogk 
to  be  impossible  to  make  a  mistake  in  them. 

There  is  one  further  point  to  which  I  ongbt 
probably  to  allude.  Although  in  such  a  geotfil^ 
equation  as  y  =  mx  +  c  every  term  stands  (Xt-\ 
distinct  as  regards  both  length  and  direction,  it  il 
no  longer  the  case  when  you  give  numerical  valoQI 
to  m  and  c.     Thus 

0/  -  2)  =  «  (x  -  3) 

has  lost  in  some  of  its  terms  indications  of  bodii 
length  and  direction,  though  of  course  when  >iflJ 
come  to  look  into  the  matter  geometrically  nw 
shall  find  that  2  denotes  a  length  parallel  to  y^  and 
3  a  length  parallel  to  x.     Similarly 

a^'  =  3*  -  5« 
has  lost  all  sign  of  direction,  and  if  we  write  il 
in  the  form  2y  =  ^x  —  s  ^^  ^^^  lost  homogeneit] 
altogether,  i,e.,  in  form.     Of  course,  in  essence,  it  « 
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geneous  as  ever  :  |  is  the  gradient,  i*e.,  is  of 

vertical  lenpfth  ,,^^ 
"=  horizontal  length'  Wl>at  5  may  denote 
■vious,  but  we  do  know  that*  if  2  and  3  are 
imensions  in  length,  5  is  a  length,  and  in 
we  know  that  2_>^,  3,v,  5,  are  all  exactly 
oaotities. 

11  know  bow  students  shy  at  general 
I  or  general  formulae  ;  they  so  much  prefer 
with  numbers,  y  =  mx  +  c  is  hard  ; 
-  5  is  all  right,  because  they  have  some* 
y  can  work  with.  Perhaps  if  the  subject 
sions  is  brought  constantly  before  them 
'  sooner  learn  to  sea  into,  and  appreciate 
ty  of,  general  formulae ;  and  may  sooner 
important  lesson  that  even  in  a  question 
a  numerical  answer  it  may  be  better  to 
3  symbols  as  long  as  possible,  till  the  final 
s  reached  which  has  to  be  evaluated,  as 
nuch  easier  to  avoid  (or  to  discover  and 
aiistakes  in  algebraical  work  where  the 
IS  of  the  quantities  are  continuously  in 
us  than  in  a  mass  of  numerical  work 
ch  help  no  longer  exists.  The  symbols 
e  with  a  new  and  fuller  meaning,  and 
ghts  and  guides  instead  of  difficulties. 


SS-WORKING    FOR    SCHOOL 
LABORATORIES. 

By  Rev.  A.  IL  Fish,  B,A,,  B,Sc. 

ER  the  old  methods  of  teaching  there 
ere,  as  a  rule,  few  demands  for  the  exer- 
se  of  the  art  of  the  glass-worker  by  the 
r  pupih  Stock  lecture  apparatus  of  the 
ttern  was  used  in  every  school.  It 
Lhe  minimum  of  fitting.  Only  with  some 
at  original  work  did  the  knowledge  of 
ficiency  come  home.  Now,  however, 
:h  pupil  is,  or  should  be,  encouraged  to 
;nt  thought,  there  is  much  more  opportu- 
dexterity   on   the   part    of    teacher    and 

Liccessive  text-book  shows  more  and  more 
from  stock  patterns  and  methods.  New 
ss  in  science  have  brought  the  glass- 
art  prominently  forward,  and  even  in 
•y  work  a  great  deal  can  undoubtedly  be 
nprove  the  methods  and  apparatus  used 
H  It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  the 
light  to  make  the  apparatus  used  by  the 
r  to  teach  them  to  make  it.  His  time 
I  are  much  too  valuable.  But  one  sees 
which  present  apparatus  could  be  im- 
■  adapted  ;  one  desires  to  contrive  fresh 
i;  one  often  needs  in  emergencies  to 
irticle  which  cannot  he  obtained  without 
l"  and  consequent  loss  of  time.  And, 
{ood  deal  of  the  '*  fitting'*  in  ordinary 
oratories  could  be  very  much  improved, 


if  teachers  generally  had  more  knowledge  of  glass 
working* 

AvAiLABt-B  Books, 

Undoubtedly  it  is  advisable  for  the  teacher  to 
get  a  few  lessons  from  an  expert.  But  often  this 
is  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  the  lessons  are 
much  more  useful  when  the  student  has  made 
some  progress,  and  discovered  the  difficulties  for 
himself.  There  are  several  good  books  in  English 
on  the  subject,  though  none  treating  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  science- 
master.  The  following  I  believe,  to  be  a  com- 
plete list :— 

^'  MethQd$  Qi  Glass-blowing."  Shenstone.  (Rivingions.) 
2S.  6<J. 

The  pione^i  book  on  the  subject 

'^  Glass-blowing  »n<]  GU$s- working."  BoUs.  (Dawbain  and 
Ward.)    2s. 

"  LabontLory  Arti."    Threlfan,     (MacTnillan.)    61, 

One  hundred  pages  on  this  subject. 

'  *  G I  ass-  working,  '*     Haal  uck.     (Gissell . )    Is. 
And  I  should  like  to  add  : — 

**  Guide  pour  le  Soufflage  de  Vttte."  Lugol.  {Pads  :  Gauder 
Vilki  et  FiU.) 

Thia  ii  a  French  translation  of  the  much  enlarged  German 
edition  of  Sbeastone's  by  Prof,  Ebeet. 

I  advise  the  teacher  to  procure  the  first  or 
second.  The  section  on  glass-blowing  in  •'  La- 
boratory Arts "  is  excellentj  but  the  somewhat 
elaborate  apparatus  and  methods  described  might 
deter  the  beginner.  Still,  for  other  reasons,  no 
physical  laboratory  should  be  without  Prof* 
Threlfall's  book.  The  last  is  also  excellent.  In 
what  follows  I  shall  assume  that  the  teacher  has 
one  of  these  books. 

Apparatus. 

If  at  all  possible,  let  a  separate  room,  however 
small,  near  the  teaching  laboratory  be  set  apart 
for  glass-working.  The  noise  and  litter  which  it 
causes  are  very  objectionable  in  the  laboratory. 
There  should  be  a  good  gas  supply,  and  some  sort 
of  stove.  A  sheet-iron  oil  stove  with  flat  top  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  addition. 

Bellows.— The  ordinary  rubber-bag  bellows, 
found  in  most  laboratories,  does  rtot  give  a  suitable 
flame  for  most  operations  in  glass-blowing,  and  is 
not  nice  to  work.  Still,  it  can  be  made  to  serve 
for  many  purposes,  and  is  very  useful  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  small  portabh  blow-pipe.  For  all  work 
except  this,  nothing  is  quite  so  efficient  as  the 
smith*s  bellows  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  i.  It 
takes  up  a  good  deal  of  room,  however,  and 
some  fltting  will  be  required*  It  has  the  great 
advantage  that  the  pressure  can  be  varied  to 
suit  the  work  in  hand.  For  simplicity,  com- 
pactness, and  all-roimd  coavenience  it  must 
give  place  to  one  of  the  table- bellows  made  by 
Enfer,  of  Paris  (Fig.  2),  and  now  obtainable 
through  most  dealers  at  a  cost  of  about  ^3  los.^ 

*■  Figs.  3|  3i  4i  arc  Uikeo  by  pcmuddion  fcoai  Uae  caLU&Iofiue  of  Mc«s», 
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I  have  had  both  these  arrangements  in  use  for 
quite  ten  years,  and  though,  as  a  matter  of  habit 
perhaps,  I  prefer  the  former,  1  always  recom- 
mend the  latter.  I  have  never  had  the  slightest 
trouble  with  it,  and  it  is  as  good  as  the  day  I 


Fic  I.— Bt:I)uw»  und  Blowpipe  Table. 
ThreK^Us  '*  LAboratory  Art*..       (MacmillAfiJ 

bought  it.  The  beginner  should  be  told  that  in 
using  it  he  must  **  blow  up"  until  the  top  of  the 
bellows  is  hard  against  the  table-top.  If  he  now 
takes  his  foot  away,  he  will  get  a  steady  blast 
lasting  at  least  a  minute.  Thenceforward  he  just 
keeps  this  pressure  up. 

Blowpipe, — Avoid  the  brass  forms  usually  sold, 
and  get  or  make  a  glass-blower's  blow-pipe,  with 
glass  jets  and  centering  screws  (see  Fig.  3}. 
This  can  now  be  bought  for  about  los.  6d« 
Messrs.  Letcher,  of  London,  have  lately  put  on 
the  market  an  excellent  change  blow-pipe  with 
three  jets.  They  made  me  one  with  glass  jets  and 
centering  screws,  which  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  such  a  thing 
can  be. 

The  teacher  should,  how- 
ever (with  the  aid,  if  necessary, 
of  the  nearest  gas-fitter),  con- 
struct the  simple  blowpipe  de- 
scribed by  Threlfall,  pp.  25-26, 
or  Shenstone,  p,  4,  which  is 
all  that  is  used  by  many  pro- 
fessional glass  -  blowers,  A 
brass  T-piece,  a  cork  and  glass 
jet,  are  all  that  are  required  to 
put  together  the  portable  blow- 
pipe which  is  necessary  for 
work  on  hxed  apparatus. 
Glass  Tubing. — There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting good  soda-glass  from  any  of  the  dealers.  If 
a  fixed  gauge,  say,  ^-t  of  an  inch,  be  adopted  for 
connecting  tubing  and  adhered  to,  much  trouble  in 
cork  boring,  &c.,  will  be  saved,  and  a  good  stock 
of  this  tubing  should  be  laid  in.  The  next  most 
useful  size  is  fairly  thinn^alltd  cylinder  tubing  of 
/ram  ^  to    '^    inch    diameter.      Jena    combustion 


Fir..  ».— Enfcr's,  Uello\%^ 
and  Tabic. 


tubing  of  about  }  inch  and  ^  inch  diameter  shouic3 
also  be  stocked.     A   few  pounds  of  each  sort  o/_ 
intermediate  size  will   be  usefuL     In  both  cas 
avoid  very  thick-w^alled  tubing      It  is  expensive 
and  not  of  much  use  except  for  special  purposes. 
Position. — See  that  you  can  sit  com  fort j 
ably,  with  foot  on  pedal,  elbows  on 
table,  and  finger  and  thumb  four  to  fii/ 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  table.     Oij 
your  right    side,   on    the    floor,    have 
japanned  sheet -iron  or  tin  box  for  waste 
Let  the   flexible  tubes  from  gas  and 
lows  come  up  through  holes  in  the  tabl^ 
close  to  the  blowpipe.     There  should 
a   stop' cock,    with    lever    handle    on   lb 
blowpipe,  to  regulate  the  gas.     See  that  i 
moves  easily,  but  not  too  easily. 

Hints  on  the  Simpler  Operations. 

Cutting. — Use  a    file.     Make    each 
keep   his   own   file.      When   worn   grin 
down  one  side.     A  flat  file  is  as  good 
a   three-cornered    one   and   more    handj 
Do  not  let  your  boys  saw  their  glass, 
single  forward  cut    is   sufficient    for    cc 
necting-tubing.       For    the    wider    tubifl 
two  or  three  cuts — a  distinct  notch — ft  _ 
lowed  by  a  bead  of  very  hot  glass   is   general!^ 
sufficient  to  effect  a  clean  cut.     Jena  glass  is  ofle 
obstinate,  and  one  of  the  circular  cutters  now 
is  useful  in  dealing  wilh  it. 

Bending. — A  batswing  burner  is  not  now  alwaj 
available  in  the  laboratory.     A  tnbe-heater  giv 
good  bends.     So  does  the  following  simple  pla 
Lay  the   Bun  sen   on   its  side  on  a  block,  or  ov 


FiO.  3.— Sin^k  blowpipe  with  CciUcriii^;  ikrcw-. 

the  edge  of  the  bench,  and  turn  the  tube  m   ttx? 
horizontal  flame  thus  obtained. 

Snmli  End'buibs. — Close  the  tube  smoothly  ^^yxA 
uniformly  before  attempting  the  bulb.     With  L-^^i 

A 
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s,  beginners  find  it  difficult  to  ^^et  rid  of  the 

llmob  left  by  the  taii.     Heat  just  this  hit  in 

or  end    of  a  hot  tiame  and   blow  hard, 

er  here  and  always  that  thick  glass  takes 

to  cool  than  thin^  and,  as  it  is  nearly  always 


lick  parts  that  are  to  he  expanded,  let  the 
mar  glass  cool  a  moment  before  blowing.  In 
^  words,  take  your  time  about  blowing.  A 
"  iner  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  blow,  an  expert 

Bulbs  and  Flasks  from  Tf-st-Tubes, 

raw  material  on  which  to  start,  I  recoiu- 
test-tubes  5  in.  by  ^  in.  or  6  in.  by  i  in.,  of 
quality.  Quite  a  number  of  useful  pieces  of 
ratus  can  be  made  out  of  these  ;  the  waste  is 
small,  and  the  process  furnishes  just  the 
kice  and  experience  which  are  needed, 
rst  fit  a  good  cork  of  nearly  uniform  section 
le  test-tube.     Now  bore  the   cork  as  axially 


Fig.  5.— PoMtfou  of  Hand& 

possible,   and    pass    into   it    a    piece   of   con- 
Clion-tubing    8     or   9    in.     long,    drawn    to    a 

*  point  at  the  further  end.  Fit  the  cork  in 
B  luhe,  and,  taking  the  handle  thus  formed  in 

•  Ai/mi  of  the  hand,  close  three  fingers  loosely 
^  it,  and  hold  it  lightly  between  the  forefinger 
P  thumb,  very  much  as  a  fencing-foil  is  held, 


but  with  the  palm  downwards.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  hold  tubing  for  rotation  in  the  flame.  Now 
balance  the  combination.  The  relative  weights  of 
the  ditTerent  parts  should  be  such  that  the  finger 
and  thumb  are  now  pretty  close  to  the  cork.  Put 
the  elbows  on  the  table  and  commence  slowly 
turning  round  the  tube  on  a  horiiiontai  axis.  The 
hand  drops  over  at  the  wrist,  making  an  angle  of 
about  J 20  with  the  forearm  and  being  4  or  5  in. 
above  the  table.  The  turning  is  done  by  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  alone  ;  the  tube  lies  between  the 
palm  and  other  fingers,  as  on  a  rest.  Use  one  or 
two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  if  necessary,  to  support 
the  other  end  as  in  a  V.  Adjust  the  cork  till  the 
axis  of  the  two  tubes  is  the  same.  Now  practise 
turning,  till  you  can  do  it  almost  as  truly  as  if 
using  a  lathe,  Then  take  away  the  left  hand,  and 
continue.  There  must  be  no  *'  wobbling."  You 
will  soon  find  that  it  is  a  matter  of  feehng  rather 
than  of  seeing,  and  it  is  this  *'  feel  "  that  you  need 
to  acquire      Practise  it  steadily. 


Fi«.  6.— F1,-wk!»r,  Ac.  WoT*'n  from  Test-tahc* 

Now  adjust  the  blowpipe  tiame»  and  establish 
yourself  so  that  you  can  comfortably  maintain  a 
flame,  say»  4  in.  long  (with  both  cones  axial  with 
the  blowpipe),  and  so  steady  that  it  will  keep  up 
at  least  half  a  minute  after  you  have  taken  your 
foot  from  the  pedal.  Try  now  the  following,  a 
step  at  a  time.  The  end  of  the  test-tube  is  very 
thin  ;  before  wc  can  do  anything  with  it,  it  must 
be  thickened. 

JJring  just  the  end  into  the  edge  of  the  flame, 
rotating  as  steadily  as  you  can.  As  it  thickens 
and  falls  in»  advance  a  little  more  till  about  an 
inch  of  the  end  has  shrunk  into  a  thick  mass  of 
glass,  distributed,  however,  quite  axially.  Now 
take  the  tube  from  the  flame — no  hurry — change 
the  grip  in  doing  S0|  but  without  ceasing  a  slow 
rotation,  bring  the  open  end  to  your  lips,  inclining 
the  tube  a  little  upwards  in  front  of  you,  and  still 
turning  slowly,  **puflf"  once  or  twice  with  the 
cheeks,  watching  the  effect.  You  do  not  want  a 
bulb  at  present »  but  just  a  slight  uniform  ex  pan- 
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sion  of  rather  thicker  glass.  If  it  bulges  out  on 
one  side,  or  hangs  over,  or  has  any  fault,  you  must 
heat  up  again  till  you  get  it  right.  Assuming 
that  you  have  got  it  right,  you  may  now  heat  up 
again  in  a  rather  larger  flame  very  uniformly,  and 
blow  it  out  to  a  diameter  about  half  as  large  again. 
On  a  I  in.  test-tube  this  will  give  a  round  bulb 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Rap  it  on  the  table  to 
see  that  it  is  quite  sound  and  strong  enough  for 
any  ordinary  use.  Make  a  lot  of  these ;  they  are 
excellent  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  oxidising  with 
strong  HNOa,  digesting,  &c. 

Second  step.  Starting  as  before,  instead  of  blow- 
ing the  final  bulb  try  to  absorb  another  inch  or 
so  of  the  test-tube.  Keep  the  hot  end  inclined  a 
little  upwards,  so  that  the  hot  glass  flows  down ; 
heat  very  little  thin  glass  at  a  time,  blow  gently 
and  frequently,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  tube  in 
shape.  When  you  have  got  as  far  as  you  can, 
and  the  glass  will  only  just  support  itself,  blow 
your  final  bulb  as  before.  With  a  little  practice 
you  will  find  it  easy  to  take  in  about  half  the  test- 
tube  in  this  way,  and  will  get  a  small  round- 
bottomed  flask  about  i^-if  in.  in  diameter.  Make 
a  number  of  these. 

Third  step.  To  flatten  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
flask  will  stand  upright.  Rotate  the  flask  by  means 
of  the  handle  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
flame  and  just  on  the  edge.  Watch  it  flatten, 
incline  it  a  little  forward  or  backward  till  the 
plane  on  which  it  flattens  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis.  A  very  little  flattening  is  enough.  Bring  it 
out,  blow  gently — one  puff — then  immediately 
suck  inwards.  This,  if  done  properly,  will  give 
you  a  perfect  bottom.  Do  not  try  pressing  it  on 
anything ;  you  will  only  spoil  it. 

These  little  flasks  have  a  nice,  finished  appear- 
ance, and  are  very  useful  for  quantitative  work, 
on  account  of  their  extreme  lightness.  Make  half- 
a-dozen  for  COs  estimations,  and  afterwards  send 
your  dealer  one  as  a  model,  and  get  him  to  **  supply 
the  pattern.**  If  quite  a  beginner  in  this  work, 
you  will  probably  find  it  an  advantage  to  start 
with  a  piece  of  cylinder  tube  about  the  same  size, 
but  not  quite  so  thin  as  a  test-tube.  Put  a  border 
on  one  end,  close  and  round  the  other ;  proceed  as 
before.  But  you  should  work  up  to  the  test- 
tube. 

Joining  End  to  End. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  one  of 
the  easiest  acquirements.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
is  constantly  shirked  by  teachers  and  students, 
who  throw  away  broken  apparatus,  or  use  all  sorts 
of  clumsy  rubber  joins,  from  want  of  facility  in 
joining  glass.  Sufficient  instructions  are  given  in 
the  books.  Many  glass-blowers  open  out  the  ends 
to  be  joined  a  little  before  bringing  them  together. 
The  glass  must  be  actually  melted,  either  alto- 
gether or  bit  by  bit.  To  get  a  nice  smooth  join, 
the  glass  is  blown  into  a  little  bulb  or  expansion 
and  then  slightly  drawn  down.  Joins  in  fixed 
apparatus  are  made  with  a  small  hand  blowpipe. 
All  other  openings  but  one  are  closed,  and  to  this 
is  fitted  a  length  of  rubber-tubing,  in  order  to  be 


able  to  blow.  If  an  opening  is  not  available,  01 
may  be  made  by  putting  in  a  side  branch.  Tl 
skilled  worker  will  dispense  with  this,  and  obta 
his  internal  pressure  by  heating  some  part  of  t! 
apparatus.  As  it  is  often  difficult  in  these  cas 
to  get  the  tubes  accurately  together,  a  sm; 
opening  is  often  left.  A  small  thread  of  glass 
kept  in  readiness,  with  the  heated  end  of  whi 
this  can  be  filled  up.  After  a  little  practice  t 
most  complicated  apparatus  can  be  put  together 
this  way,  and  it  is  almost  less  trouble  to  ma 
such  a  join  and  cut  it  again  than  to  use  ind 
rubber  junctions.  Reverting  to  test-tubes,  I  m 
point  out  that  beautifully  light  U -tubes  may 
made  for  gravimetric  purposes  by  joining  U 
test-tubes  by  means  of  an  inch  or  so  of  connectij 
tubing  and  then  bending  up.  For  this  purpo 
thicken  the  ends  of  the  test-tubes  before  blowii 
out,  and  expand  the  ends  of  the  connectio 
tubing. 

Putting  in  Side-Branches  and  Making 

T-PlECES. 

This  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  last  to  d 
nicely.  A  fine-pointed  flame  must  be  used,  at  an 
rate  by  the  beginner.  The  Fletcher  blowpif 
answers  well  for  this  purpose. 

Commence  by  putting  a  piece  of  connectiu 
tubing  into  the  side  of  a  piece  of  cylinder  aboi 
half  an  inch  wide  and  not  too  thick.  Close  ot 
end  of  the  latter  ;  soften  a  small  spot,  blow  up  int 
a  little  eminence,  soften  the  top  of  this,  blow  t 
again,  finally  blow  out  the  end,  leaving,  when  tl 
bubble  is  broken  away,  an  incipient  side-tub 
Close  the  other  end  and  proceed  as  in  joining  ei 
to  end.  Go  round  bit  by  bit  with  the  points 
flame,  blowing  between  whiles.  Finally,  heat  tl 
whole  join,  blow  and  pull  a  little.  It  is  well 
heat  afterwards  all  round  almost  to  softening  poi 
and  cool  slowly.  After  a  little  practice  tl 
beginner  may  put  a  side-piece  into  a  test-tube 
one  of  the  little  flasks  already  made,  thus  makii 
a  *•  distillation-bulb." 

Facility  in  putting  in  these  side-branches  isve 
necessary,  and  should  be  acquired.  Many  st 
dents  who  never  acquire  the  power  of  blowing 
decent  bulb  can  easily  learn  this  simple  proce: 
and  it  is  really  more  useful  than  the  other.  Gla 
T-pieces  are  very  useful  in  the  laboratory,  and 
number  may  be  made. 

Eager  Heart:  A  Christmas  Mystery  Play,  By  A. 
Buckion,  40  pp.  (Mcthuen.)  is,  net. — This  little  play 
staged  according  to  the  author's  directions  and  accompac 
by  the  music  he  has  indicated,  would  probably  make  an  effect 
Christinas  performance,  because  more  depends  on  the  st 
management  than  on  the  poetry  of  it.  The  poetry  certai 
is  not  the  strong  point  of  this  production,  for,  although  the  11 
are  generally  technically  correct,  they  do  not  move  easily, ; 
the  diction  is  not  always  natural.  The  music  suggestei 
mainly  taken  from  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio.  This  wc 
seem  to  militate  against  school  performances  of  this  myst 
If  any  ordinary  school  can  muster  sufficient  strings  capabli 
playing  the  Pastoral  Symphony  from  that  work,  the  pie 
writer  would  highly  esteem  an  invitation  to  hear  them  perfbi 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  THE  TEACHING 
OF  LATIN. 

By  W.  H,  S.  JONBS,  M.A. 
Peisc  School*  Cambridge. 

The  irt  of  composition,  that  is,  of  intelligent  armngenieiit  of 
l^Qgbt,  It  more  eflfcctually  iUusiTa.ted  by  a  picture  than  ta  any 
oihef  vxy. — Tm  ft  t  N  g. 

DURING  the  early  stage  of  the  teaching  of 
Latin  the  question  of  a  suitable  '*  content " 
becomes  of  great  importance.  Something 
must  be  done  to  create  a  Roman  atmosphere,  and 
to  prevent  the  study  from  being  entirely  linguistic. 
It  is  the  recognition  of  this  necessity  that  has 
caused  the  enormous  output  of  illustrated  editions 
duriflg  recent  years.  Lately,  a  reactioii  has  set 
in.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  illustrations  are  badly 
cboseo  and  incorrectly  executed ^  and  further,  that 
they  arouse  the  wrong  kind  of  interest,  disturbing 
the  work  in  band  instead  of  aiding  it.  The  wrong 
choice  and  inaccuracy  of  the  illustrations  are  fair 
points  to  attack,  although  it  must  be  urged  that 
they  are  not  inherent  faults,  but  such  as  care  and 
experience  may  overcome*  But  the  other  objec- 
tion is  more  serious.  Too  many  interruptions  in 
the  course  of  the  construing  lesson  are  certainly 
to  be  avoided.  But  illustrations  can  be  used  to 
teach  the  language  and  afford  practice  in  com- 
position during  the  first  and  second  years  of  Latin. 
U  so,  the  objection  of  divided  interest  falls  to 
the  ground.  Attention  is  concentrated  upon  the 
objects  represented  and  their  Latin  equivalents* 
Something,  at  least,  can  be  said  in  favour  of  such 
a  course,  although  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
translation  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  nor 
that  pictures  smooth  away  aJl  the  difficulties  from 
^hepath  of  the  learner.  At  most  they  make  Latin 
a  greater  reality,  a  more  living  language,  and 
^p  the  imagination  in  reconstructing  the  shadowy 
past. 

Under  the  present  system,  Latin  is  begun  earlyj 
^d  the  child  has  usually  to  contend  with  two 
§reat  difficulties  on  commencing  his  studies.  He 
w  inimduced  to  a  world  that  is  outside  his  sense- 
^^perience.  *'JV/i//j,  a  soldier/'  suggests  to  his 
"*^<l,  not  the  Roman  legionary,  but  a  red-  or 
Wiaki-coated  *'  Tommy."  He  is  ignorant  of  the 
^?rce  of  an  inflexion  ;  a  declension,  or  a  conjuga- 
^'oiii  has  no  meaning  for  him.  Unless  he  is  pre- 
viously advanced  in  his  grammar,  he  finds  it 
^'y  hard,  in  fact  rarely  tries,  to  discriminate 
hetween  mensa  and  mmsatn.  Pictures  and  models, 
1^^  as  the  basis  of  composition,  will  certainly 
lessen  the  former  difficulty,  and  may  be  useful  in 
removing  the  latter, 

^he  repugnance   felt    by   a   child    to   a    Latin 

"^clension  is  due  to  his  ignorance  of  its  nature  and 

I^^'     Even   when   the    few   English   declensions 

'f*''  wWi,  whose  and  the  like)  are  familiar,  and 

^e  progress  has  been  made  in  French,  there  is 

^    something    mysterious    and    unmeaning    in 

^"***  mmsa^  mcnsam,  and  the  rest  of  the  rigmarole. 

®  present  writer  well  remembers  the  state   of  I 


perplexity  which  followed  his  being  informed  that 
mensa  could  mean  **  O  table."  What  manner  of 
people  might  these  strange  folk  be  who  spoke  to 
their  tables  ?  Surely  something  can  be  done  to 
put  more  meaning  into  the  lifeless  forms*  If  the 
class  be  shown  models  or  pictures  of  Roman 
soldiers,  and  then  be  told,  with  translation  if 
necessary,  Ibi  giadius  est ;  miies  gladium  habd  ;  mucro 
gladii  acutm  tst^  and  so  on,  the  child-mind  will 
after  a  while  be  prepared  to  learn  the  paradigm 
and  the  names  of  the  cases  that  compose  it.  Of 
course  it  is  not  intended  that  the  process  should 
be  prolonged.  As  soon  as  the  child  understands 
what  a  paradigm  is,  he  may  learn  similar  para- 
digms at  once.  A  paradigm  is  a  shorthand  sum- 
mary of  certain  facts  of  language*  When  these 
facts  are  understood,  but  not  before,  the  shorthand 
is  an  aid  to  memory.     If  a  declension  be  learned 


f^^K  ^  '^^^r  ^^^ 


before  the  meanings  of  the  cases,  it  may  be 
repeated  parrot-wise,  but  the  knowledge  is  useless, 
for  it  cannot  be  applied.  It  is  as  well,  however, 
to  anticipate  the  impression  that  pictures  are 
meant  to  be  an  easy  and  rapid  road  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  On  the  contrary,  the  difficulties 
must  be  faced,  the  paradigms  learned.  But  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  they  should  be  learned 
intelligently. 

Another  use  of  pictures  and  models  is  to  serve 
as  material  for  composition.  Ordinary  illustra- 
tions will  often  suffice,  but  they  may  be  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Series  of  pictures,  repre- 
senting  the  chief  moments  of  a  story,  have  been 
successfully  used  in  modern-ianguage  teaching, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
equally  serviceable  to  the  classical  master.  Under 
careful  guidance  a  class  may  learn,  by  working 
with  their  teacher,  the  laws  they  must  obey  in 
writing  a  piece  of  composition*  The  following  are 
short  descriptions  of  a  series  of  six  pictures  used 
by  the  present  writer  for  this  purpose  :— 
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I.  Sextus  Tarquinius  being  flogged. 

II.  The  people  of  Gabii  welcome  him. 

III.  Sextus  sends  a  messenger  to  his  father. 

IV.  Tarquinius  Super  bus  strikes  off  the  tallest 
poppy  heads. 

V.  The  chief  men  of  Gabii  are  led  away  to 
death  or  exile. 

VI.  The  Romans  enter  and  take  possession  of 
the  city. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  pictures  in  this  case 
cannot  give  the  whole  of  the  story.  No  one  can 
tell,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  legend,  that  the 
gentleman  in  IV.,  striking  down  the  poppies,  is  the 
Roman  king,  and  father  of  the  gentleman  in  I. 
who  is  receiving  the  flogging.  So  at  some  point 
or  other  in  the  lesson  the  teacher  must  impart 
such  information  as  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  the  class  consists  of  boys  in  their  second  or 
third  year  of  Latin,  the  lesson  takes  somewhat 
the  following  form.  The  class  looks  at  the  first 
picture,  and  then  the  master  asks  about  whom 
they  are  going  to  talk.  Answer  :  Sextus  Tar- 
quinius, Teacher :  "  What  are  you  going  to  say 
about  him  ?"  The  question  may  be  asked  in 
Latin  if  it  be  thought  advisable.  Answer :  Ver- 
beta  patituf.  Teacher  :  Cur  verbera  patitur  ?  An- 
swer :  Ut  Gabinos  fallat.  It  may  happen  that  a 
boy  will  suggest  the  addition  of  sua  sponte  or 
iussu  patris,  or  even  the  prefixing  of  Cum  Romani 
Gabios  vi  expugnare  non  possint.  Perhaps  no  boy 
is  ready  with  an  answer,  or  the  answer  given  is 
imperfect.  The  teacher  must  then  suggest  an 
answer,  or  bring  about  the  amendment  of  the 
faulty  one.  He  must  pay  attention  to  the  order 
of  words,  and  show  how  the  order  of  words  is, 
roughly  speaking,  the  order  of  thought.  Plenty 
of  scope  IS  thus  given  to  his  ingenuity  and  power 
of  stimulating  interest.  When  the  first  picture 
is  finished  the  final  description  is  written  on  the 
blackboard,  thus: — 

Cum  Romani  Gabios  vi  expugnare  non  possint,  Sextus 
Tarquinius^  filius  Superbi,  sua  sponte  verbera  patitur  ut 
Gabinos  fallat. 

Picture  II. 

T.  About  whom  are  we  going  to  talk  ? 

A.  Gabini  (teacher  suggests  tlli). 

T.  Quid  faciunt  Gabini  ? 

A.  Sextum  excipiunt  (teacher  suggests  eum), 

T.  Quando  exctpiunt  ? 

A.  Vulneribus  visis, 

T.  Quomodo  ? 

A.  Laeti. 

In  this  way  the  second  sentence  is  composed. 
I  Hi  vulneribus  visis  eum  laeti  excipiunt.  And  the 
story  might  go  on  :  Tandem  imperio  summo  potitus 
Sextus  epistulam  ad  patrem  niittit  ut  discat  quid  sit 
faciendum,  I  lie  veritus  ne  infidus  sit  nuntius  nihil 
voce  respondet,  sed  in  hortum  progressus  summa  capita 
papaverum  baculo  decutii,  Quibus  renuntiatis  Sextus 
ubi  intellegit  quid  pater  velit  primores  aut  occidit  aut 
expellit.  Deifide  rebus  occisorum  populo  divisis  placet 
ut  Romani  Gabiis  potiantur. 

The  whole  story  is  then  copied  from  the  board 
by  each  boy  into  an  exercise  book  kept  for  the 


purpose.  As  each  boy  has  a  copy  of  the  pictur 
and,  so  to  speak,  sees  the  events  taking  pk 
before  his  eyes,  it  is  natural  to  have  the  stc 
told  in  the  present  tense,  as  above.  Afterwart 
(e.g.^  as  home-work),  it  can  be  written  out  in  t 
past.  This  will  involve  attention  to  sequence 
tenses,  to  the  difference  between  perfect  and  i 
perfect,  and  so  on.  Other  variations  are  possit 
Sextus  may  tell  the  story,  or  Tarquin  the  Proi 
or  the  people  of  Gabii.  Later  on  more  ad  vane 
pupils  may  compose  original  themes  without  he 
but  at  first  these  must  be  avoided.  If  allowed 
free  hand  young  boys  will  simply  evade  diffici 
ties. 

The  chief  value  of  such  a  lesson  as  the  01 
outlined  above  is  its  elasticity,  and  the  conseque 
possibilities  of  hearty  cooperation  between  teach 
and  class.  By  working  with  his  pupils  the  teach 
shows  them  how  they  ought  to  work  by  thei 
selves.  At  the  same  time  he  is  prepared  to  we 
come  any  suggestion  and  turn  it  to  the  be 
advantage.  The  '*  average  boy,"  who  often  sin 
into  listless  apathy  after  a  few  terms  at  translati* 
exercises  he  does  not  quite  understand,  is  reus 
to  action  when  he  sees  his  teacher  working  wi 
him  and  leading  him  to  the  achievement  of  son 
thing  artistic.  And  all  the  while  the  connecti 
between  words  and  ideas  is  kept  alive  by  the  i 
of  visual-impressions,  instead  of  words,  to  suggi 
the  ideas  to  be  clothed  in  a  Latin  dress,  an  exc 
lent  antidote  for  the  mechanical,  word-for-wc 
operation  into  which  translation  is  apt  to  degei 
rate.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  learner 
mistake  what  he  has  to  express  in  Latin.  In 
piicture  all  is  clear-cut  and  precise.  Finally,  tl 
capture  of  the  attention  by  the  illustration, 
serious  drawback  during  a  construing  lesson,  is 
positive  virtue  when  the  details  of  the  illustrati 
form  the  subject  which  the  pupils  have  to  tu 
into  Latin. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  other  exercis 
are  superseded  by  this  use  of  pictures.  One  less 
a  week — possibly  two  with  young  boys — is  qu 
enough  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  TraosJ 
tion,  construing,  learning  of  nouns  and  verbs,  a 
as  necessary  as  ever.  It  is  only  contended  tb 
picture-composition  throws  an  intelligent  interc 
into  the  more  formal  exercises. 

Illustrations,  then,  may  be  used  in  the  ve 
first  period  of  Latin  teaching  to  familiarise  t 
child  with  inflexions,  as  a  preliminary  to  t 
learning  of  paradigms,  by  making  him  conne 
inflected  forms  with  various  relations  coming  wit 
in  his  sense-experience.  At  a  later  stage  pictui 
and  picture- stories  may  be  used  as  material 
composition.  During  both  periods  something 
being  done  to  enlarge  the  learner's  stock  of  Rom 
ideas,  and  so  help  him  to  reconstruct  the  life 
the  people  whose  language  he  is  studying.  It  rt 
be  added  that,  much  of  the  work  being  viva  v^ 
progress  is  more  rapid  than  when  compositiod 
taught  by  writing  alone. 

These    few   remarks   are  the  outcome  of 
writer's  personal  experience.     He  has  used  | 
tures  with  three  forms  representing  three  sta 
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^pment,  and  the  results  are  even  better 
expected.  Too  much  is  not  claimed  for 
at  any  plan  is  worth  a  trial  which 
to  make  progress  in  Latin  easier  and 
e. 


.ECT  LIBRARY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

By  Foster  Watson,  M.A. 
r  of  Education,  University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

CN  the  editors  of  The  School  World 
^ked  me  to  write  on  the  subject  of  a 
elect  library  of  pedagogics,  such  as  could 
ased  for  ^5,  I  thought  the  task  would  be 
sier  than  I  have  found  it  to  be.  The 
have  named,  in  their  entirety,  would  cost 
,  but  it  seemed  better  to  offer  scope  for 
There  are,  I  believe,  many  teachers  who 
ladly  know  what  books  are  best  worth 
md  getting.  I  want,  therefore,  to  offer  a 
nprehensive,  though  a  choice  list, 
ust  admit  that  English  books  on  educa- 
often  far  from  attractive  reading.  Mr. 
ggests  that  the  only  English  educationist 
putation  is  European  is  John  Locke,  and 

may  be  said  he  is  read  rather  as  a  philo- 
han  as  an  educationist.  It  is  probable 
bert  Spencer  now  commands  as  wide  an 

and  probably  as  high  a  reputation  as 
But  even  when  we  add  the  names  of  such 
writers  as  one  has  seen  in  foreign  trans- 
he  list  is  very  small.  English  writers  on 
Q  who  can  gain  a  hearing  because  of  the 
eness  of  their  style  are  comparatively  few. 
is  when  educationists  received  attention 
)se  who  could  read,  as,  for  instance,  in 
5  of  Erasmus,  Budaeus,  Viv^s,  Sturm, 
thon,  Sadolet ;  but  these  were  literary 
well  as  teachers.  In  England  we  had, 
,  men  who  interested  their  fellows  in 
3  of  teaching,  because  they  wrote  in  an 
ig   way.     Such,    surely,   were    Sir    John 

his  **  Governour,"  Roger  Ascham  in  his 
master,*'  and  John  Milton  in  his  **  Tractate 
ition." 

eader  is  specially  in  sympathy,  and  has 
ir  knowledge  of  some  period  of  English 
or  literature,  I  believe  it  is  an  excellent 
ake  an  outstanding  educational  author  of 
>d  and  read  carefully  with  a  view  of  seeing 
the  writer  is  adapting  his  educational  aims 
thods  to  the  effective  advance  of  the 
deals  of  his  age.  The  struggle  to  adjust 
nal  material  and  method  to  religious, 
>hical,  political,  social,  and  recreational 
his  time,  is  usually  fairly  evident  if  looked 
constitutes  in  itself  at  once  an  intellectual 
into  the  material  {i.e.,  subjects  of  study) 
ation  and  the  processes  of  imparting  the 
1,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the  action 
ction  between  an  educational  system  and 
ironment  in  which  it  is  placed. 


As  an  example  of  the  method  I  suggest,  take 
Rousseau's  **  Emile."  I  cannot  imagine  a  sounder 
training  in  educational  thought  for  a  student  in- 
terested in  the  French  Revolution  and  the  events 
leading  to  it  than  to  read  the  **Emile";  if  in 
French,  so  much  the  better.  I  mention  this  at 
the  outset  because  we  have  in  English  a  "Life 
and  Criticism  of  Rousseau"  which  takes  high 
rank  in  English  criticism.  I  mean  Mr.  John 
Morley's  **  Rousseau." 

Rousseau's  **  Emile  "  in  the  International  Edu- 
cation Series.  (Appleton.)  6s.  Morley's  **  Rous- 
seau," 2  vols.  Eversley  Series.  (Macmillan.) 
4s.  each,  net. 

It  is  true  we  do  not  hear  of  Mr.  John  Morley's 
book  on  Rousseau  or  his  treatise  on  National 
Education,  or  his  book  on  Compromise,  as  set 
books  in  examinations  on  education  ;  nevertheless, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  have  not 
read  the  chapters  on  the  Social  Contract  and 
Emilius  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Morley's 
*'  Rousseau,"  and  his  other  books  mentioned  above, 
have  neglected  to  consult  some  of  the  most  stimu- 
lative thoughts  on  education  of  recent  times.  It 
is  such  criticism  that  removes  from  us  the  reproach 
of  our  unspeakable  inferiority  to  the  French.  We 
feel  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  We  listen, 
we  follow  the  thought.  We  shall  fare  hard  indeed 
if  in  the  process  we  do  not  find  our  own  educa- 
tional thought  aroused  and  invigorated.  It  takes 
the  reader  on  to  that  plane  of  serene,  high  con- 
sideration where  education  comes  to  its  own. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  read  as  soon  as  possible  the  works  on  educa- 
tion which  count  as  part  of  the  world's  literature. 
I  do  not  profess  to  give  a  full  list,  but  the  follow- 
ing I  should  certainly  urge  as  part  of  even  a  small 
pedagogical  library  : — 

**  Plato's  Republic."  Vaughan  and  Dain's 
Translation.  Golden  Treasury  Series.  (Mac- 
millan.)    2s.  6d.  net. 

Then,  as  a  commentary  and  criticism : 

R.  L.  Nettleship's  **  Lectures  on  the  Republic 
of  Plato."     (Macmillan.)     8s.  6d.  net. 

Aristotle. — There  is  an  excellent  Httle  book  lately 
published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
entitled,  •*  Aristotle  on  Education  :  being  Extracts 
from  the  Ethics  and  Politics."  Translated  and 
edited  by  John  Burnet.     2s.  6d. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  book  in  English  on 
Quintilian.  There  ought  to  be,  for  he  is  a  writer 
of  outstanding  importance,  and  might  be  made  of 
great  interest  if  properly  presented.  In  the  mean- 
time the  student  can  find,  in  Prof.  Paul  Monroe's 
"  Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Education  for 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Period,"  a  treatment  with 
extracts  of  Quintilian.  Prof.  Monroe  also  gives 
extracts  from  the  chief  Ronflan  and  Greek  writers 
on  education.     (Macmillan,  los.  net.) 

Laurie's  **  Pre-Christian  Education "  (Long- 
mans, 7s.  6d.)  is  also  a  book  to  buy. 

Probably  the  cheapest  way  of  travelling  through 
the  education  of  the  middle  ages  is  to  purchase 
the  **  Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian 
Schools  "  and  '*  Abelard  and   the  Origin  and  the 
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Early  History  of  the  Universities,"  in  the  Great 
Educator  Series  (Heinemann,  5s.  each).  For 
anyone  requiring  a  fuller  insight  into  and  more 
comprehensive  study  of  mediaeval  education  Lane 
Poole's  **  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Mediaeval 
Thought"  (Williams  and  Norgate,  los.  6d.), 
H.  O.  Taylor's  "  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle 
Ages"  (Macmillan,  7s.  6d.  net),  and  Hastings 
Rashdairs  **  History  of  the  Universities  of  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages"  (Clarendon  Press,  £2  5s.  net), 
should  be  studied. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  education  since 
the  Renascence,  the  books  usually  recommended 
are,  R.  H.  Quick's  *'  Educational  Reformers  " 
(Longmans,  3s.  6d.),  and  Campayne's  **  History 
of  Pedagogy"  (Sonnenschein,  6s.).  These  are, 
undoubtedly,  valuable  manuals,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  book  with  a  wider  sweep  of  knowledge 
and  a  larger  outlook  in  the  progress  of  thought 
should  be  read  and  possessed  by  keener  students. 
I  would  suggest  such  a  book  as  Charles  Beard's 
'*  Reformation  of  the  i6th  Century  in  its  Relation 
to  Modern  Thought  and  Knowledge "  (Williams 
and  Norgate).  Cheaper  edition,  3s.  6d.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  book  is  at  once  educational  and 
literary.  The  last  two  chapters,  on  the  Critical 
Spirit  and  the  Development  of  Philosophical 
Method  and  Scientific  Investigation,  seem  to  me 
to  illuminate  the  history  of  culture  since  the 
Reformation,  and  of  that  culture-history  the  pro- 
gress of  educational  aim  and  method  has  naturally 
Followed  closely  in  the  wake. 

For  the  best  work  on  the  noblest  of  the  Re- 
nascence educationists,  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  Prof.  W.  H.  Woodward's 
*•  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  other  Renascence 
Educationists  "  (Cambridge  University  Press,  6s.). 
We  may  look  forward  to  Prof.  Woodward's  book 
on  **  Erasmus  as  an  Educationist"^  with  the  sure 
expectation  that  it  will,  similarly  to  his  Vittorino, 
be  a  scholarly  and  attractive  presentation  of 
an  educator  who  must  not  be  neglected,  who 
would  assuredly  not  be  overlooked  if  it  were 
realised  how  interesting  Erasmus  is  in  his  own 
personality  and  in  the  history  of  educational 
thought.  Of  Francis  Bacon,  at  least  the  **  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,"  Books  I.  and  II.  (Clarendon 
Press,  4s.  6d.)  and  the  **  New  Atlantis "  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  is.  6d.)  should  be  read. 
Such  a  commentary  is  desirable  as  the  section  on 
Bacon  in  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie's  •*  Educational 
Opinion  from  the  Renascence  "  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  6s.),  a  book  which,  despite  its 
eclectic  nature  of  the  educators  treated,  is  one 
of  the  wisest  of  the  later  English  books  on 
education. 

Roger  Ascham's  '*  Schoolmaster  "  can  be  got 
for  6d.  (Cassell's)  or  f  s.  (Bell). 

Mr.  James  Oliphant  has  edited  a  series  of 
extracts  containing : 

**  Educational  Writings  of  Richard  Mulcaster  " 
(Maclehose,    3s.   6d.),  but  of  course   Mr.  Quick's 

*■  ["  Desiderius  Erasmus  concerning  ihe  Aim  and  Method  of  EUlucation  " 
(Cnmbridge  University  Press,  4s.  net)  has  been  published  since  Prof. 
iVat.son  wrote  ibis  article.— Eds.] 


reprint  of  the  *'  Positions "  (Longmans,  ic^ 
should  be  obtained  by  the  lover  of  comple 
editions. 

Milton's  **  Tractate,"  is  published  by  the  Cam 
bridge  University  Press.     2s. 

For  Comenius,  either  Pro£  Laurie's  **  Accoim 
of  Comenius's  Life  and  Works  "  (Cambridge  Uni 
versity  Press,  3s.  6d.),  or  Mr.  M.  W.  Keatinge's 
"  Translation,  with  Historical  Introductions,  of  thi 
Great  Didactic  '*  (A.  and  C.  Black,  7s.  6d.)  u 
a  desirable  possession.  So,  too,  R.  H.  Quick's 
"  Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education "  (Pitt  Press 
3s.  6d.)  is  indispensable  to  a  library  of  pedagogics 

The  great  thing  in  connection  with  Pestaloa 
is  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  life.  For  this,  real 
John  Russell's  translation  of  R.  de  Guimp8 
**  Life  of  Pestalozzi  "  (Sonnenschein,  6s.).  Fo 
Froebel  the  **  Education  of  Man  "  has  been  wd 
presented  in  the  International  Education  Seris 
(Appleton,  6s.).  Carry's  "  Pedagogues  of  Poi 
Royal"  (Sonnenschein,  3s.  6d.)  is  a  desirabl 
book,  if  there  is  not  time  to  read  either  SU 
Beuve  or  Charles  Beard's  Port  Royal.  For  th 
rest  I  should  suggest,  to  complete  this  general  out 
look,  Prof.  Findlay's  **  Arnold  of  Rugby  "  (Cam 
bridge  University  Press,  6s.),  and  the  **  Series  0 
Lectures  on  Education  in  the  19th  Century,' 
edited  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts.  (Cambridge  Urn 
versity  Press,  4s.) 

Such  a  course  of  reading  represents  a  bodyo 
educational  ideas.  Such  a  set  of  books  providi 
material  for  considering  the  broader  issues  o 
educational  progress  and  development.  But  i 
will  be  asked  what  about  the  science  of  education! 
Well,  I  believe  that  in  the  future  a  tendency  wfl 
set  in  to  consider  even  a  science  of  educatioi 
increasingly  from  the  side  of  an  analysis  of  th( 
constitution  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physia 
culture  as  found  in  recorded  history  as  surely  u 
the  historical  schools  of  law  and  of  economics  have 
altered  the  constitution  of  the  older  a  prim 
theories  of  law  and  economics.  It  is  an  astounding 
fact  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  comprehensive 
book  on  English  Kultur-GeschichU.  The  verf 
expression  is  borrowed  from  Germany.  Yettha 
is  a  desideratum  for  the  basis  of  the  historical  side 
of  the  science  of  education. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  clearly  borne  in 
mind  that  education  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mental  sciences.  It  is,  however,  further  regarded 
as  an  applied  and  practical  science.  Its  relation 
to  such  sciences  as  psychology,  ethics,  logic,  and 
the  other  mental  sciences,  is  similar  to  that,  sayt 
of  engineering  to  mathematics,  physics,  geolo^^i 
and  other  physical  sciences.  It  is,  therefon^ 
necessary  to  know  the  chief  principles  of  each  o 
the  mental  sciences.  For  this  reason  a  good  text 
book  on  each  of  these  subjects  should  be  in  tb< 
possession  of  the  student  of  education.  I  shoul 
suggest  for  example — 

For  Ethics : — J.  S.  Mackenzie's  "  Manual  < 
Ethics."  (Clive).  6s.  6d.  Or  J.  H.  Muirhca<3 
**  Elements  of  Ethics."     (Murray).     3s.  6d. 

For  Psychology: — Sully's  "Teacher's  Handl>^ 
of  Psychology."     (Longmans).     6s.  6d. 
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7gic: — Prof.  Welton's  "Logical  Basis  of 
n."  (Macmillan).  3s.  6d. 
e  number  of  books  which  might  be  named 
atives  to  these  is  legion  ;  and  I  venture  to 
:  above  as  being  distinctly  good  and  useful 
hich  for  compass,  soundness,  and  sug- 
:ss  to  the  teacher  are  desirable,  in  the 
of  any  other  which  for  very  definite 
he  book-buyer  knows  to  be  better  adapted 
)ecial  requirements.  In  addition  to  these 
iiite  falling  under  any  of  the  above  heads, 
add: 

*s  **  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.*' 
y  Fowler.  (Clarendon  Press.)  2S.  And, 
which  has  quite  fallen  out  of  use,  but 
Deing  quite  replaced  :  Isaac  Watts  **  On 
rovement  of  the  Mind."  A  book  which 
:ommonly  picked  up  second-hand  at  any 
itween  a  few  pence  and  a  half-crown. 
•  there  is  a  modern  edition  I  do  not  know, 
that  the  theory  of  education  is  regarded 
nalgam  of  ethical,  psychological,  logical, 
cal  elements,  it  is  quite  clear  that  books 
led  which  may  give  a  synthetic  view 
ational  aim  and  process,  within  the 
il  and  in  groups  of  individuals.  For 
:  of  the  latter,  books  on  certain  sides  of  edu- 
.g,,  elementary,  secondary,  and  university, 
e  sociological  rather  than  individual,  are 
y  numerous,  but  only  few  are  essential  to 
s  in  a  very  small  library.  One  should 
sd.  Cardinal  J.  H.  Newman's  **  Idea 
Fniversity."  (Dent).  Cloister  Library, 
let.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
types  of  writers.  The  writers  who,  on 
•le,  deal  with  the  education  of  the  in- 
mainly  are,  for  the  theory  of  education,  as 
nt  understood,  the  most  important.  But 
1  be  no  doubt  that  in  English  writers  the 
nd  reaction  between  the  individual  and 
is  usually  scantily  treated.  So  much  is 
case  that  I  do  not  recall  in  any  English 
3n  education  any  thorough-going  study  of 
obvious  problem  as  the  difference  of  the 
an  individual  from  the  child  as  a  member 
IS.  Indeed,  an  adequate  discussion  of  the 
)gy  of  the  individual  and  the  class,  in  its 
to  mental  development,  would  be  distinctly 

samples  of  a  theory  of  education — or 
of  it — in  which  the  underlying  mental 
have  due  consideration,  the  following 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  student  of 
m : — Herbart's  *'  Science  of  Education." 
!  Translation.  (Sonnenschein.)  3s.  6d. 
)mmentaries,  the  following  should  be  ob- 

rbart  and  the  Herbartians."  By  Prof,  de 
.  in  the  Great  Educators  series.  (Heine- 
5s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felkins'  **  Introduction 
bart."  (Sonnenschein.)  3s.  6d.  And,  in 
3i  probably  the  raciest  and  certainly  one 
most  attractive  of  recent  English  educa- 
Ijooks  : — '*  Herbartian  Psychology."  By 
ohn  Adams.     (Isbister.)     3s.  6d. 


Prof.  Rein,  *'  Outlines  of  Pedagogics."  (Sonnen- 
schein.)    3s.  6d. 

"  Kant  on  Education."  Translated  by  Annette 
Churton.  (Kegan  Paul).  2s.  6d.  A  most  valuable 
little  book. 

Lange's  **  Apperception."  (Isbister.)  3s.  6d. 
The  most  illuminative  book  on  the  analysis  of  the 
process  of  communication  and  reception  of  ideas — 
on  Herbartian  principles — ever  written. 

Edward  Thring's  **  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching."  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  4s.  6d. 
Is  a  finely  individualistic  piece  of  writing  coming 
straight  from  the  experience  of  the  class-room. 

Of  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie's  books,  I  am  inclined  to 
say,  read  and  possess,  which  means  read  and 
re-read,  all  his  books.  They  are  the  strong  utter- 
ances of  a  strong  man,  who  has  looked  long  and 
closely  at  education  and  seen  it  whole  as  well  as 
in  its  parts.  I  give  the  prices  of  the  following : 
**  Institutes  of  Education."  (Oliver  and  Boyd.) 
6s.  "  Language  and  Linguistic  Method."  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press.J  4s.  "Training  of 
Teachers  and  Methods  ot  Instruction."  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press.)     6s. 

Prof.  Wm.  James,  **  Talks  to  Teachers."  (Long- 
mans.) 4s.  6d.  A  popular  book,  though  sound, 
suggestive  and  attractive. 

Rosenkranz,  **  Philosophy  of  Education."  In? 
ternational  Education  Series.  (Appleton.)  6s.  And 
in  same  series  (6s.),  W.  T.  Harris,  **  Psycho- 
logical Basis  of  Education."  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  book  in  English  on  education  based  on 
predominantly  Hegelian  principles. 

On  National  Education,  certainly  the  work  of 
A.  Fouillee  should  be  read  and  re-read,  for,  whether 
we  agree  with  it  or  disagree  with  it,  it  is  an  out- 
standing modern  work,  very  sugestive  and  stimu- 
lative.    It  is  entitled : 

**  Education  from  a  National  Standpoint." 
International  Education  Series.  (Appleton.) 
7s.  6d. 

Of  books  on  method  I  would  suggest  only  a  few ; 
for,  when  a  teacher  sees  the  principles  underlying 
method,  much  reading  is  secondary  to  spontaneity 
of  the  teacher's  own  personality  : 

Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett's  "  Teaching  and  Organisa- 
tion : "  a  collection  of  essays  by  experts  in  their 
various  branches  of  teaching.    (Longmans.)    6s.  6d. 

The  late  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  **  Lectures  on 
Teaching."  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  5s. 
A  book  breathing  a  truly  educational  spirit. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay's  •*  Principles  of  Class- Teach- 
ing." (Macmillan.)  3s.  6d.  A  highly  suggestive 
and  enthusiastic  treatise. 

On  no  account  should  be  overlooked  the  little 
book  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  "  Stimulus." 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)     is. 

And  no  one  will  grudge  6d.  for  Prof.  John 
Adams's  "  Primer  on  Sunday-school  Teaching." 
(T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.) 

A  library  will  do  well  to  possess  the  useful  **  Bib- 
liography of  Education  "  by  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe. 
International  Education  Series.  (Appleton.)  8s.  6d. 

I  have  not  quite  finished.  A  teacher  or  anyone 
interested  in  teaching  should  have  Sully's  **  Studies 
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of  Childhood" — (Longmans,  12s.  6d.) — not  only 
for  the  interesting  mass  of  information  concerning 
children's  minds  gathered  together,  but  for  the 
study  of  the  method  of  observing  children's  mental 
traits. 

And  finally,  of  all  people,  the  teacher  should 
have  some  self-chosen  book  friends,  on  his  subject, 
some  books  (if  I  may  so  term  them)  of  educational 
pleasaunce. 

Of  the  kind  I  mean  are  the  following  : 

D'Arcy  Thompson's  **  Day  Dreams  of  a  School- 
master."    (Isbister.)     5s. 

Walter  Pater's  *'The  Child  in  the  House." 
Miscellaneous  Studies.     (Macmillan.)     9s. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse,  **  The  Little  Schoolmaster 
Mark."     (Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 

Wordsworth's  "  Prelude."  (Temple  Classics.) 
IS.  6d.  net. 

George  Meredith  :  *'  Richard  Feverel  "  :  the 
Story  of  a  Father  and  a  Son.  (Constable.)  2s.  6d. 
net.  *'  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta."  (Con- 
stable.)    2s.  6d.  net. 

But  it  is  the  important  point  about  these  books 
that  they  should  be  self-chosen.  All  I  suggest  is 
that  some  portion  of  what  is  to  be  spent  on  a 
pedagogical  library  be  reserved  for  them. 


A  PARISIAN  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
By  A.  E.  Metcalfe,  B.Sc. 

Formerly  Headmistress  of  the  Stroud  Green  and  Hornsey 
High  School,  London,  N. 

BEFORE  the  Law  of  1880,  which  authorised 
the  establishment  of  lycees  for  girls  in 
France,  had  led  to  any  practical  results,  an 
association  was  formed  called  **  La  societe  pour  la 
propagation  de  Tinstruction  parmi  les  femmes," 
the  members  of  which,  being  convinced  that  social 
progress  must  depend  on  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  particularly  on  that  of  girls, 
set  themselves  the  task  of  giving  practical  expres- 
sion to  their  ideas.  The  result  was  the  foundation 
of  the  College  Sevign6,  the  immediate  success  of 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  various  prosperous 
lycees  for  girls  throughout  France.  In  spite  of 
the  rivalry  thus  engendered,  the  college  has  more 
than  held  its  own,  and,  though  no  longer  directed 
by  the  original  board  of  governors,  it  continues  to 
realise  the  ideal  of  the  founders,  and  under  its 
present  distinguished  head,  Mademoiselle  Matilde 
Salomon,  it  occupies  a  unique  and  important 
position  in  the  French  educational  world.  This 
is  due  to  various  causes.  To  begin  with,  the 
college  is  a  day  school,  and,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  quarter  of  Paris,  it  draws 
pupils  from  the  cultivated  class — pupils,  there- 
fore, who  are  not  only  gifted  with  an  aptitude  for 
learning,  but  who  are  by  no  means  dependent  on 
the  few  hours  spent  in  the  class-room  for   their 


intellectual  equipment.  For  this  is  another  adv^s 
tage  of  the  system,  the  school  hours  are  she 
all  the  regular  teaching  being  given  in  t 
mornings,  and  the  afternoons  b^ing  devoted 
preparation  and  to  lessons  in  optional  subjeci 
such  as  drawing,  needlework,  &c.  Attendance  i 
the  afternoon  is  optional. 

Where  the  time  devoted  to  teaching  is  so  shoi 
(fifteen  hours  weekly),  the  quality  must  necessaril 
be  of  a  high  order.  This  condition  is  secured  I 
the  excellence  of  the  staff  of  professors,  whi( 
includes  both  men  and  women,  and  consists  bol 
of  those  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  thecollef 
and  of  specialists  for  certain  subjects. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  pupils  are  admitte 
about  100  in  all,  and  the  classiEcation  is  such 
to  admit  of  personal  attention  being  devoted 
each  child.  There  are  in  all  ten  classes  correspon 
ing  to  a  range  of  age  of  from  6  or  7  to  16  or  1 
Since  1885  special  classes  have  been  formed  f 
the  purpose  of  training  women  teachers  both  i 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  These  are, 
course,  quite  independent  of  the  school  prope 
but  any  account  of  the  work  which  is  being  do 
in  this  training  department,  interesting  though 
is,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes. 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  tl 
college  is  that  the  scheme  of  work  is  not  fetter 
by  the  exigencies  of  any  particular  examinatioi 
The  older  girls  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  prese 
themselves,  and  with  success,  for  the  baccalauH 

it  he  entrance  examination  for  the  university)  ai 
or  the  examinations  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville* ;  b 
these  are  not  regarded  as  the  chief  end  in  viei 
Moreover,  there  is  no  rigidity  as  regards  di 
curriculum — changes  are  made  from  time  to  tin 
and  experiments  tried  as  the  occasion  arises.  Bo 
with  such  elasticity,  only  possible  to  such  a  dept 
in  a  school  under  private  control,  is  comtMsed  i 
breadth  of  view  and  an  open-minded  attitad 
which  is  often  considered  to  be  ^possible  oalyii 
a  public  school. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  methodi 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  various  subjects  fli 
the  curriculum,  free  use  has  been  made,  with  tbi 
kind  permission  of  Mile.  Salomon,  of  the  ados 
rable  *'  Expose  des  m6thodes  d'enseignem^' 
drawn  up  by  herself  and  her  staff.  If  they  doiw 
constitute  a  complete  and  final  solution  to  tht 
questions  which  must  always  confront  pracrica 
educators,  they  at  least  provide  an  interesdoi 
example  of  how  these  questions  are  being  met  a 
the  present  time. 

The    Curriculum. 

'*  What  ought  we  to  teach  young  girls  in  orfi 
to  make  of  them  well-informed  and  well-bt* 
women  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for  tb^t 
selves  ?  How  can  the  system  and  scheme 
instruction  of  a  school  react  on  the  developmei*^ 
the  character  and  on  the  whole  life  of  the  pupi^ 


1  The  •*  brevet  simple  '  and  '* brevet  wp^rieor." 
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linent  men  who  drew  up  the  scheme  of 
f  the  college  set  themselves  the  task  of 
Dg  these  and  similar  questions.  Their  aim 
)rovide  a  unified  scheme  of  instruction  the 
branches  of  which   would    all    converge 

the  same  object,  all  being  inspired  with 
le  dominant    idea.      This  object    was  to 

by  every  possible  means  the  general 
nee  of  the  pupils,  and  the  habit  of  indi- 
thought.  It  might  perhaps  be  described 
pplication  of  scientific  method  to  a  literary 
m.  For  the  foremost  place  is  given  to  the 
'  language  and  literature. 

lENCH  Language  and  Literature. 

Tench  a  text-book  of  grammar  is  allowed, 
pupils  are  expected  to  produce  their  own 
5S  in  illustration  of  any  rule.  Theoretical 
ir  is  practically  applied  by  means  of  **ex- 
i  dictation "  (dictt^  expliqude),  A  passage 
ed,  and  each  pupil  in  turn  writes  a  phrase 
blackboard.  Difficulties  are  foreseen  and 
s  prevented,  and  thus  the  visual  memory, 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  ortho- 
runs  no  risk  of  being  spoilt.  The  phrase 
duced  by  the  whole  class  in  their  exercise- 
As  regards  parsing,  special  attention  is 
D  the  use  of  verbs,  and  the  agreement  of 
s  insisted  upon,  particularly  in  the  lower 
In  analysis,  technical  terms  are  avoided, 
pupils  are  expected  to  be  able  to  give  an 
of  the  train  of  thought,  and  to  recognise 
mgement  of  dependent  sentences  around 
Qcipal  one.  As  regards  vocabulary,  the 
definition  of  words  is  of  primary  impor- 
This  is  rendered  the  more  precise  by  the 
etymology  and  by  the  finding  of  synonyms 
onyms.  Families  of  words  are  constructed 
ting  a  root,  and  associating  it  with  various 
and  suffixes.  Inversions,  enumerations, 
Drs,  and  figures  of  speech  are  examined 
:ir  use  justified.  The  pupils  are  expected 
irline  in  their  exercise-books  every  word 
las  given  rise  to  an  important  explanation, 
iy  are  afterwards  questioned  upon  them, 
iding,  extracts  are  always  taken  from  the 
of  good  writers.  For  the  lower  classes 
s  describing  voyages,  scenes  of  ordinary 
d  such  like,  are  selected.  In  the  upper 
passages  selected  from  classical  authors  are 
equent,  and  the  explanation  becomes  more 
The  older  pupils  take  a  short  course  of 
al  grammar,  in  which  special  attention  is 
)  the  relationship  which  modern  French 
)  old  French. 

reference  to  Latin  is  made  as  simply  and 
as  possible,  for  this  is  a  subject  which,-  for 
reasons,  has  no  place  in  the  regular 
lum.  For  one  thing,  it  is  popularly  asso- 
/ith  notions  of  superstition  to  which  women 
ipecially  have  been  subject.  Further,  it  is 
led  that  what  is  best  in  Latin  has  been 
rated  into  the  French  language,  and  that 
►.  67,  Vol.  6.] 


the  training  afforded  by  the  study  of  a  language 
can  be  applied  most  advantageously  in  studying 
a  living  one.  Lastly,  as  the  field  of  knowledge 
is  continually  enlarging,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
eliminate  subjects  hitherto  considered  essential, 
and  a  **  dead  "  language  thus  stands  condemned. 
Latin  is,  however,  an  optional  subject. 

The  teaching  of  literature  is  begun  with  quite 
young  children.  In  the  early  stages  it  consists  of 
readings,  recitations,  and  written  exercises  relating 
to  matters  of  everyday  life.  **  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  open  the  eyes  of  children  to  their  surroundings, 
to  make  them  notice  what  they  see  when  looking 
out  of  a  window  or  on  their  way  to  school.  They 
must  be  taught  to  be  interested  in  the  lives  of 
things,  to  care,  for  instance,  for  the  history  of  an 
old  house  as  much  as  for  that  of  a  grain  of  corn. 
The  work  of  correcting  exercises  consists  pre- 
eminently in  pointing  out  to  children  what  they 
themselves  do  not  perceive  through  inattention. 
They  must  be  taught  that  everything  is  of 
interest,  that  everything  must  be  studied,  and 
loved,  and  understood.  Later  they  will  learn  the 
niceties  of  composition  and  the  choice  of  detail. 
But  at  first  nothing  is  lost  by  accepting  every- 
thing. The  principle  is  to  enlarge  and  to  enrich 
their  little  lives,  which  as  yet  are  limited  and 
narrow.  .  .  .  The  life  of  animals  must  be 
explained  to  them,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
life  of  man."  This  passage  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  scientific  method  as  applied  to  literature 
that  it  has  been  here  reproduced  at  length  from 
the  memorandum  already  mentioned.  The  art  of 
thinking  and  speaking  correctly  is  exercised  by 
accustoming  the  children  to  relate  stories  which 
they  have  read  or  invented ;  later  an  account  of 
some  book  or  the  biography  of  some  great  man 
will  be  rendered.  Such  exercises  give  rise  to 
numerous  explanations  touching  on  all  manner  of 
subjects ;  the  object  throughout  is  to  teach  the 
children  to  think  and  to  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  what  they  think ;  to  arouse  in  them 
interest  and  admiration,  and  to  explain  the  reason 
for  such  sentiments. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  teacher  is  never 
afraid  to  modify  his  programme  or  to  vary  his 
methods  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  particular  class 
with  which  he  is  dealing.  Such  a  preparation 
leads  up  to  the  methodical  study  of  the  history  of 
literature,  and  written  work  is  made  gradually 
more  difficult  and  varied.  Having  acquired  the 
power  of  expression  by  describing  objects,  they 
are  now  asked  to  express  ideas.  They  are  taught 
**  that  there  is  no  thought  so  simple  but  that  it 
requires  attention,  and  presents  some  difficulty 
which  may  occasicnally  be  one  difficult  of  solu- 
tion ;  that  all  ideas  are  related  ;  that  an  opinion  or 
appreciation  must  not  consist  of  a  careless  word 
or  two,  but  must  form  part  of  the  whole  system  of 
ideas  which  constitute  the  intelligence.  Here  is 
a  means  of  teaching  them  respect  for  their  own 
thoughts,  coupled  with  due  respect  for  the  thoughts 
of  others." 

In  studying  the  history  of  literature,  reference  is 
continually  made  to  the  actual  works  of  the  authors. 
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and  as  the  pupils  become  more  advanced  the  class- 
work  is  insufficient  for  their  needs,  and  indeed  it 
will  often  be  found  that  it  does  not  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  The  teacher  suggests  the  course  of 
reading,  and  enquires  from  time  to  time  what 
progress  is  made  in  this  respect.  An  insight  into 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  is  obtained  by  means 
of  good  translations.  It  is  claimed  that  by  the 
end  of  their  school  course,  even  if  the  pupils  are 
not  possessed  of  great  learning,  they  have  at  least 
understood  what  they  have  learnt. 

History. 

Much  the  same  methods  are  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  history  as  those  above  described,  the 
object  being  always  to  stimulate  the  habit  of  indi- 
vidual thought.  The  teaching  is  not  based  upon 
a  series  of  lectures  given  by  the  teachers,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  France  as  much  as  in  England. 
This  method  has  of  late  been  abandoned.  Instead 
of  this,  they  are  provided  with  a  text-book,  and 
are  expected  to  learn  (by  heart)  a  short  risume  of 
each  chapter,  this  being  the  only  call  which  is 
made  on  the  memory.  Then  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  employed  by  a 
methodical  system  of  question  and  answer.  The 
teacher  aims  less  at  probing  the  actual  knowledge 
of  his  pupils  than  at  arousing  their  own  thoughts 
and  observations  with  regard  to  the  events  they 
have  studied.  His  questions  are  framed  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  cultivate  the  pupil's  power 
of  judgment  more  than  anything  else.  Bald  state- 
ments of  facts  and  brief  replies  are  not  accepted. 
The  questions  are  hints  as  to  the  lines  which  a 
pupil  should  follow  in  giving  an  account  of  what 
she  has  studied.  One  pupil  will  thus  be  asked 
several  questions  in  succession  until  a  fairly  com- 
plete account  of  some  episode  has  been  rendered. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversations  the  teacher, 
when  necessary,  supplements  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  text-book.  Short  summaries  are 
made  at  regular  intervals  by  the  pupils,  who  thus 
learn  to  express  their  ideas  in  a  few  well-chosen 
sentences. 

Modern  Languages. 

English  and  German  are  the  two  languages 
learnt  at  the  college.  The  youngest  children  have 
an  oral  German  lesson  every  day,  and,  after  a  few 
years,  English  is  learnt  as  well.  The  teaching  is 
at  the  same  time  practical  and  literary,  the  flexible 
memory  of  early  years  is  made  use  of  in  acquiring 
a  vocabulary,  and  grammar  is  cultivated  chiefly  as 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  French  grammar.  Simi- 
larly, translation  is  practised  not  only  because  it  is 
useful  in  acquiring  a  foreign  language,  but  because 
there  is  nothing  which  brings  home  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  of  the  mother  tongue  so  well  as 
the  endeavour  to  make  it  express  completely  a  fine 
passage  from  some  foreign  writer.  As  far  as  it  is 
practicable,  the  children  are  made  to  talk.  Some 
lessons  are  given  entirely  in  German  or  in  Eng- 
Jish,    but   they  are  also    taught   to  read   and  to 


appreciate  good  books;  for  by  this  means  it  is 
hoped  that  the  literatures  of  two  great  nations  will 
be  duly  represented  among  the  b(3oks  which  they 
will  select  as  life- long  friends.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  special  arrangements  of  the  college 
permit  of  that  individual  attention  being  given 
which  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  teaching  0 
modern  languages.  The  home  circumstances  0 
some  pupils  offer  far  greater  facilities  than  do  tho9 
of  others,  and  for  the  help  of  the  more  backwan 
or  less  able  pupils  classes  are  arranged  in  the  aftei 
noon,  by  which  means  k  uniform  standard  in  eac 
class  can  be  maintained. 

Mathematics  and  Science. 

The  teaching  of  mathematics  includes  aritl 
metic,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  elemental; 
geometry  and  algebra.  Children  of  less  than  fou 
teen  years  of  age  confine  their  attention  entirel] 
to  practical  arithmetic.  They  are  drilled  in  menU 
arithmetic  and  in  the  methodical  solution  of  ptty 
blems.  A  typical  problem  is  proposed  by  tiic 
teacher,  who  directs  the  pupils*  efforts  at  solutioo, 
and  afterwards  recapitulates  the  steps  which  have 
been  adopted.  In  the  following  lessons,  the  same 
problem  is  presented  in  such  a  form  that  it  becoma 
a  question  in  fractions,  in  the  metric  system  oriB 
interest.  The  children  are  drilled  in  the  habit  ol 
explaining  in  words  the  reason  of  what  they  dc 
and  how  they  do  it.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  so 
theoretical  arithmetic  is  begun.  The  truths  alread] 
arrived  at  are  demonstrated  and  the  rules  justified 
During  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  questions  an 
asked  on  what  has  gone  before,  the  children  beini 
called  upon  in  turn  to  demonstrate  on  the  black 
board.  During  the  second  half-hour  a  new  lessoi 
is  given.  The  theorems  are  enunciated  by  tb( 
teacher,  who  extracts  the  proof  from  the  class 
The  results  and  applications  are  examined  rm 
voce. 

The  study  of  geometry  and  algebra  is  not  begna 
until  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Compared  wA 
other  subjects,  the  standard  reached  is  not  high,  IhI 
that  is  not  the  aim.  These  subjects  are,  how- 
ever, attacked  at  an  age  when  the  pupils  are  rips 
enough  to  grasp  with  some  ease  the  inductive  aod 
deductive  processes  involved,  and  progress  is  rapid. 
The  same  principles  are  applied  as  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  and  problems  already  dealt  with 
arithmetically  are  solved  once  more  algebraically- 
Surfaces  and  volumes  are  measured  practically* 

Physical  and  natural  science  are  taught,  but 
not  experimentally.  The  results  of  scientific  re- 
search are  presented  to  the  pupils  in  an  attractive 
form  and  in  a  way  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  those  whose  bent  lies  in  this  direction, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  scientific  method  is  perhaps 
least  applied  in  the  teaching  of  science.  The  ainOt 
both  as  regards  this  subject  and  mathematics,  is 
to  provide  the  pupils  with  such  ideas  as  are  likely 
to  be  of  use  in  daily  life  and  to  train  them  in  habits 
of  accuracy  of  thought  and  language. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  course  of  practice 
medicine  and  elementary  surgery   is  given  by 
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Dr  to  the  elder  girls,  **  with  a  view  to  pre- 
1  for  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  woman, 
)f  the  sick." 

Other  Subjects. 

lits  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  enter 
ietail  into  the  manner  of  teaching  subjects 
singing,  drawing,  painting  and  needle- 
ich  also  find  a  place  in  the  school  curri- 
or   into    that  of    teaching    ethics    (**  La 

This  is  treated  as  a  separate  subject, 
pirit  in  which  it  is  done  is  perhaps  su£B- 
dicated  in  the  preceding  notes  on  other 

A  practical  outcome  of  the  ethical 
tfforded  at  the  college  has  been  the  esta- 
t  of  late  years  of  a  link  between  its  **  old 
d  the  little  pupils  of  an  elementary  school, 
has  this  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  certain 
lies,  but  the  old  girls  are  bound  together 
non  interest,  and  their  own  education  is 
i  by  an  interesting  application  of  the 
;  of  joint  responsibility.  This  Old  Girls* 
Dn,  though  only  lately  formed,  has  a  large 
)f  members  and  is  active  and  vigorous, 
nteresting  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
are  married,  and,  as  the  wives  of  pro- 
men  and  of  those  occupying  various 
ositions,  are  doubtless  proving  in  an 
able  manner  that  an  enlightened  and 
system  of  education  is  the  best  prepara- 
:h  a  woman  can  receive  for  the  special 
lich  fall  to  her  lot  in  life. 


3ND0N   HOLIDAY  COURSE    FOR 
FOREIGNERS. 

number  of  years  there  have  been  holiday 
rses  in  France  and  Germany,  recently 
•>  in  Spain  ;  but  foreigners  desiring  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  lectures 
ding  classes  in  their  vacations  have  had 
t  themselves  with  the  meetings  arranged 
ish  Extension  students  in  Oxford  and 
je.  The  credit  of  initiating  a  holiday 
Dr  foreigners  is  due  to  the  Teachers* 
lich  has  already  done  excellent  service 
[ing  courses  on   the  Continent.     It  was, 

found  advisable  to  unite  its  forces  with 
he  University  of  London,  especially  as 
)reign  governments  would  only  guarantee 
port  on  this  condition, 
ilowing  arrangements  have  been  made  : 
thur  Riicker,  Principal  of  the  University 
on,  will  deliver  the  inaugural  address  at 
:k  on  Monday,  July  i8th,  the  first  day  of 
>e,  which  extends  to  Friday,  August  12th. 
Js  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
vards  on  **  The  Plionetics  of  Modern 
';    by   Prof.    Hall    Griffin    on    "Modern 


English  Literature'*;  by  Prof.  Rippmann  on 
"  Methods  of  Modern  Language  Teaching,  with 
Special  Reference  to  English  ;  "  four  recita- 
tions by  Mr.  B.  MacDonald;  two  lectures  on 
"  English  Institutions,'*  by  Mr.  Graham  Wallas ; 
and  lectures  by  Dr.  Heath  on  **  The  Influence  of 
Recent  Legislation  upon  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education  in  England";  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts 
on  *•  The  University  Extension  Movement  ** ;  by 
Mr.  Storr  on  '*  English  Public  Schools " ;  by 
Prof.  Victor  on  "The  Teaching  of  English  in 
German  Schools  and  Universities  *' ;  and  by  Mr, 
Cloudesley  Brereton  on  "  A  Comparison  of  English 
and  French  Schools." 

Classes  for  conversation  and  composition  will 
also  be  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
students,  who  will  have  the  use  of  several  public 
libraries,  and  for  whose  benefit  there  will  be  a 
publishers'  exhibition  of  books,  pictures,  &c., 
bearing  on  the  teaching  of  English  and  other 
modern  languages. 

Several  social  functions  have  been  arranged — 
for  instance,  a  conversazione  at  the  University,  an 
"  at  home  **  at  Bedford  College,  a  visit  to  the 
Fishmongers'  Company's  Hall,  &c.  There  will 
be  excursions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  Eton 
and  Harrow,  and  to  other  places  of  interest. 

Students  can  attend  the  whole  course,  or  only 
the  first  or  the  second  fortnight ;  they  can  attend 
the  lectures  only,  or  the  classes  only,  or  any  par- 
ticular combination  of  lectures  and  classes  they 
please.  It  was  thought  well  to  allow  as  much 
freedom  as  possible.  If  they  wish  it,  they  are 
advised  as  to  accommodation  in  London,  care 
being  taken  that  not  more  than  two  students  are 
assigned  to  any  one  house,  and  those  of  different 
nationalities. 

A  large  number  of  circulars  have  been  issued ; 
it  is  believed  that  no  European  university  has 
been  overlooked.  The  interest  aroused  has  been 
very  great,  and  applications  have  been  received 
from  many  quarters,  especially  from  Scandinavia^ 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The  French 
Government  are  sending  a  number  of  students  in 
August ;  probably  there  will  be  more  next  year, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  two  courses,  in 
July  and  August  respectively. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  institution  of 
this  holiday  course  is  welcome,  and  that  it  will 
have  far-reaching  results.  Those  who  are  under- 
taking the  work  look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  visit  of  their  foreign  colleagues,  and  will 
spare  no  effort  to  make  their  stay  in  London 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasurable. 

Further  particulars  of  the  holiday  course  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Prof.  Rippmann, 
Director  of  the  London  Holiday  Course  for 
Foreigners,  University  of  London,  South  Ken- 
sington, S.W. 

The  Analytical  Index  to  the  first  twenty- five  volumes  of  the 
Niew  York  Edticational  Review  (January  1891  to  May  1903 
inclusive)  is  ready  for  distribution.  This  Index  is  the  most 
complete  and  carefully  classified  guide  in  existence  to  much  of 
the  most  important  educational  literature  of  the  past  tweWe 
years. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ART  MASTERS. 

PREVIOUS  to  the  commencement  of  the  works 
now  going  on  at  South  Kensington  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  and  completion 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  there  stood  in 
the  open  space  between  it  and  the  Brompton  Road 
a  fine,  wide-spreading  tree^  encircled  by  a  seat, 
and  its  pleasant  shade  was  most  inviting  to 
visitors  who  had  completed  their  wanderings 
amongst  the  treasures  of  the  interior.  And  here, 
some  twenty  years  ago.  might  be  seen  from 
time  to  time  little  groups  of  Art  Masters,  who, 
having  disf>osed  of  their  business  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  or  wiih  the  National  Art 
Training  School  (as  these  institutions  used  to  be 
called),  were  glad  of  such  a  chance  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  on  various  matters  of  professional 
interest*  Of  these  the  most  prominent  and  the 
most  constant  was  the  desirability  of  establishing 
some  organisation  which  should  adequately  repre- 
sent the  Art  Masters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
be  a  medium  of  communication  between  them  and 
the  central  authority* 

This  was  a  want  which  had  been  long  and 
severely  felt,  for  the  Masters  of  Schools  of  Art, 
many  of  them  quite  isolated  in  their  work,  had 
seldom  opportunity  for  consultation  with  their 
fellows,  and  still  less  for  communication  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  except  through 
school  committees  and  their  honorary  secretaries — a 
cumbersome  and  inefficient  method^ — ^or  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  they  were  able  to  visit  the 
metropolis  and  seek  the  advice  or  assistance  of  the 
Director  for  Art,  an  official  now  dispensed  with 
altogether. 

This  interesting  but  intermittent  confabulation 
beneath  the  old  tree  in  the  precincts  of  the  Museum 
was  for  a  long  time  unproductive  of  result  except 
in  a  constantly  increasing  desire  for  co-operation, 
and  it  was  not  until  1887  that  a  really  effective 
effort  was  made.  In  July  of  that  year,  at  an  in- 
formal but  fairly  representative  meeting  of  Art 
Masters,  held  at  South  Kensington,  there  was  a 
strong  and  general  expression  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  formation  of  a  Society  of  Art  Masters;  and 
as  it  was  thought  that  the  preliminary  steps  could  be 
most  effectively  taken  by  the  Headmaster  of  one  of 
the  larger  Schools  of  Art,  whose  position  and  ex- 
perience would  entitle  him  to  confidence  and  sup- 
port, the  name  of  Mr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  of  the 
Birmingham  School,  was  received  with  general 
approval.  A  circular  drawn  up  by  Mr.  IL  W. 
Owen  Hagreen,  Art  Master  at  Wellington  College, 
was  then  sent  to  a!I  Headmasters  of  Schools  of 
Art,  seeking  their  concurrence,  and  setting  forth 
the  following  explanation  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  proposed  organisation  : — 

Those  who  have  espressed  a  desire  fof  ihe  formation  of  ihe 
proposed  Society  are  anxious  that  it  vbaufd  be  founded  upon  the 
broadest  possible  basis,  in  the  inieresls  of  Art  Education 
throughout  the  country,  of  An  Scht>ols,  and  of  Art  Masters, 

They  also  wish  it  to  be  now  distinctly  understood  that  it  ts 
not  desired  to  promote  or  encourage  any  action  antagonistic  to 


Ihe  otli 

>pec^|| 
icalH 

Te«|H 

nym 


the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  but  that,  on  the  otli 
it  is  hoped  ihal  ihe  Society  may  very  usefuMy  co-open 
assist  the  Department  by  collecting  and  communicalj 
tion,  and  in  other  ways. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  intere 
of  Art  and  of  Art  Masters  will  be  most  usefully 
Society  which  should  not  fail  to  receive  oBicia)  recqgi 
repre^entin];  the  large  body  of  teachers  connected  wtth 
partracnt ;  thus  providing  a  medium  for  conveying 
South  Kensington  Executive  more  effectualty  than  is  1 
sibte  the  collective  views  of  the  meml>ers  in  the  variouj 
gencies  which  from  time  to  time  arise^  and  of  which  i 
will  no  doubt  readily  occur  to  you. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  action  no  fewe 
106   headmasters   (nearly    all    of   whom    w 


Mr.  C.  SiKi'ifRNsov, 
ChAlrtnuit  uf  ihc  Society  of  An  \Lasicrv 


contributed  to  the  preliminary  expensesf 
Mr,  Taylor  to  take  the  initiatory  steps,  and  I 
following  December  that  gentleman,  in  comp 
with  so  complimentary  a  proposal,  issued  a  S 
circular  to  all  Art  Masters  holding  what  was 
known  as  the  Third  Grade  Certificate,  tnvttil 
operation  and  an  expression  of  opinion  ond| 
of  subjects  connected  with  Art  teachin|l 
couraging  reph'es  being  received,  Mr.  Taylor 
convened  a  meeting  to  be  held  (by  permissi 
the  Science  and  Art  Deparlment)  at  the  lA 
Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum,  on 
nesday,  July  25th,  j888.  At  this  meeting 
was  a  good  attendance,  upwards  of  sixty  ma 
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being  present,  including  many  who  are  to  this  day 
OD  the  Society's  list.     Mr.  Taylor  having  delivered 
an  introductory  address,  a  code  of  rules  was  agreed 
to,  the  second  of  which  (in  unity  with  the  original 
proposal)  declared  as  the  object  of  the  Society  the 
fbrtherance  of  "the  interests  of  Art  Education,  of 
Schools  of  Art,  and  of  Art  Masters;"  and  it  may 
be  fairly  claimed  for  the  Society  that  the  interests 
of  art  education,  first   in  this  triple   declaration, 
have  always  had  a  foremost  place  in  its  delibera- 
tions.    The  Society  being  duly  constituted,   Mr. 
Taylor  was  elected  as  the   first   chairman ;  and 
Mr.  Alexander   Fisher,   of    Brighton — by   whose 
death  before  many  months  had  expired  the  mem- 
bers  lost   a   most   valued   friend — was  appointed 
vice-chairman.       The    first    Council   consisted   of 
Mr.  J.   Brenan   (who   recently   retired    from    the 
^Pdncipalship  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art, 
Dublin),  Mr.  J.  Nicol  Smith  (Bristol),  Mr.  T.  C. 
Siminonds  (Derby),   Mr.   C.    D.    Hodder   (Edin- 
Wgh^,   Mr.    J.   Parker   (London),   and    Mr.   G. 
Trobridge  (Belfast);   and  it  was  determined  that 
-one-third  ot  the  Council  should  retire  from  office 
^ch  year,  and  be  ineligible  for  re-election  for  the 
space  of  twelve  months,  so  as  to  afford  opportunity 
fir  a  constant  infusion  of   fresh  energy  into  the 
executive  body,  without  interfering  with  continuity 
^  actkm — a  plan  which  has  been  found  to  work 
^'€iceediDgly  well.      The  annual  subscription  was 
^    '  at  a  guinea,  and  Mr.  Francis  Ford,  who  had 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Taylor   undertaken   the 
duties    of    Secretary,   was    formally 
to  that  office,  which  he  still  holds. 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  promptly 
'  the  importance  and  value  of  the  newly- 
ed  Society  by  an   assurance  that  '*  The 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
lllways  be  glad  to  give  the  fullest  consideration 
iny  communication  with  your  Society,  as  re- 
itm^  the  views  of  so  large  a  body  of  gentle- 
deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  art  in- 
Ion,  and  well  qualified  by  their  position  and 
[^«Eperience    to    form    most   valuable  opinions  on 
IS  matters  connected  therewith."     Moreover, 
chief  officials  of   the  Department,  from  the 
President  downwards,  have  without  excep- 
evinced  their  goodwill  towards  the  Society  by 
tccepting    the    invitation     to     become    honorary 
members. 

Above  all,  the  Society  is  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy 
the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  who,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  graciously  consented  to  become 
te  Honorary  President,  and,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  confirmed  this  mark  of  royal  favour  by 
becoming  its  Patron. 

The  Society  now  numbers  about  two  hundred 
?Dd  fifty  members,  including  masters  of  the  most 
Wiportant  schools  of  art  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  its  annual  meetings  (held  by 
Pennission  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  Lec- 
ture Theatre  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum) 
and  dinners,  which  take  place  at  the  end  of  July, 
*k^  ^ely  attended,  and  the  greatest  interest  is 
shown  in  the  proceedings, 
Smce  the   iestablishment    of    the    Society    the 


Council  have  been  in  frequent  communication 
with  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  with 
respect  to  matters  affecting  the  working  and  ad- 
ministration of  schools  of  art.  In  pursuance  of 
such  objects  they  have  from  time  to  time  been 
favoured  with  interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Department ;  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  their  efforts  in  various  directions  have 
not  been  fruitless,  and  that  their  views,  as  of  men 
practically  acquainted  with  the  aims,  requirements, 
and  difficulties  besetting  the  work  of  art  teaching, 
which  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  national 
industries,  have  been  of  undoubted  service  to  the 
central  authority.  At  the  present  moment  they 
are  concerned  in  the  furtherance  of  views  placed 
before  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  by  a  Depu- 
tation from  the  Council  in  November,  1902,  in 
relation  to  the  inspection  of  art  teaching,  the  regis- 
tration of  teachers,  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
separate  division  of  the  Board  of  Education,  under 
a  properly  qualified  administrative  officer,  for 
dealing  with  art  education  in  all  its  stages  and 
branches,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  thus  secured  by 
the  combination  which  this  Society  affords,  the 
members  receive  from  time  to  time  particulars  of 
administrative  changes  relating  to  schools,  and 
information  respecting  various  matters  connected 
with  their  working;  and  an  understanding  exists 
under  which  members  are  expected  to  supply 
prompt  information  as  to  vacant  masterships, 
which  is  communicated  by  the  secretary  to  their 
fellow-members. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  facility  afforded  for 
placing  the  Society  in  communication  with  'mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  should  the  necessity  arise, 
through  the  medium  of  the  numerous  Members  of 
Parliament  to  whom  the  members  have  access  in 
their  respective  localities,  an  advantage  which  may 
at  any  time  become  most  valuable.  Indeed,  the 
general  advantages  of  combination  and  organisation 
are  so  palpable  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
them. 

It  is  due  to  men  who  have  rendered  good  service 
to  the  Society  to  state  that  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  its  existence  the  office  of  Chairman  has  been 
held  in  succession  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor  (Birming- 
ham), Mr.  J.  Nicol  Smith  (Bristol),  Mr.  M.  Sulli- 
van (Hastmgs),  Mr.  W.  H.  East  (Dover),  Mr.  S.J. 
Cartlidge  (Hanley) — now  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  for 
Art,— Mr.  W.  Scott  (Norwich),  Mr.  W.  Wallis 
(Croydon),  Mr.  F.  Shelley  (Plymouth),  and  Mr.  C. 
Stephenson  (Bradford),  whose  portrait  we  repro- 
duce. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Society's 
financial  year  commences  on  the  ist  of  July,  which 
is  therefore  a  convenient  time  for  joining  its  ranks, 
and  that  forms  of  application  and  all  particulars 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Francis 
Ford,  50,  Broom  House  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 


All  doors  most  be  open  to  instruction,  that  it  may  influence  the 
pupil's  existing  thoughts  and  opinions.  One-sidedness  of  instruc- 
tion is  harmful,  for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  see  with  certainty 
beforehand,  what  will  influence  the  pupil  most. — Herbart. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

VI. — The   Liverpool  Day  Training   College. 

THE  Diploma  of  Education  instituted  by  the 
Liverpool  University  is  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  qualification  for 
admission    to    Column    B    of     the    Register    of 
Teachers. 

The  course  of  study  is  open  to  all  who  have 
graduated  or  qualified  for  graduation  in  any 
university  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  begins  in 
September  or  October,  according  to  the  practising 
school  requirements,  and  extends  to  June,  when 
the  Diploma  examination  is  held.  All  the  students 
become  registered  students  of  the  University. 
The  inclusive  fee  for  the  ordinary  Diploma  course  is 
;f  10 ;  for  the  special  Diploma  course  (about  which 
more  will  be  said  later)  an  additional  fee  of  £s  is 
required.      The  Universily  examination  fee  is  £2. 

Students  are  required  as  a  rule  to  devote  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  college 
during  their  year  of  training ;  only  in  cases  of 
students  who  have  had  experience  of  teaching 
before  entering,  or  who  can  give  evidence  of  having 
studied  the  theory  of  education  can  this  rule  be 
relaxed.  As  students  are  as  a  rule  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  during  the  morning  hours,  most 
of  the  lecture  work  is  taken  in  the  afternoon. 
The  .course  includes  lectures  by  the  professor  of 
philosophy  and  his  assistant  lecturers  on  the 
theory  of  education,  the  formation  of  character 
and  logic ;  by  Prof.  Sherrington  on  physiology  and 
school  hygiene  ;  on  psycho  -  physiology  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  on  the  history,  theory  and  practice 
of  education  by  Prof.  Woodward,  Miss  Graveson, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Fletcher. 

Students  attend  the  drill  classes  held  in  the 
gymnasium  used  by  the  Day  Training  College, 
also  classes  in  blackboard  drawing  and  voice  pro- 
duction. The  staff  is  shortly  to  be  increased  so  as 
to  include  experts  in  the  teaching  of  science  and. 
modern  languages. 

The  time-table  is  so  arranged  that  the  practical 
work  is,  as  a  rule,  taken  in  the  mornings.  Nearly 
all  the  large  secondary  schools  in  Liverpool  and 
the  neighbourhood  afford  practice  to  the  students, 
who  are  distributed  in  twos  and  threes  among 
them.  Fortunately  for  the  students,  many  of  the 
schools  have  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  to 
the  college  for  assistance  during  the  absence  of 
mistresses  from  work  owing  to  illness  or  other 
causes.  In  this  way  students  in  their  second  and 
third  terms  frequently  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  full,  responsible  work  in  the  schools  for  a 
short  time.  Such  work  is,  like  the  ordinary 
practical  work,  always  supervised.  The  schools 
belonging  to  the  Girls'  Preparatory  Day  School 
Company  have  adopted  a  scheme  of  training 
students  in  connection  with  the  University. 

Students  spend  two,  three,  or  more  whole  morn- 


ings in  school  and  sometimes  return  in  the  a£t:e( 
noon  to   take  occasional  lessons  or   to  assist  t 
supervision.      They  are,  as  a  rule,  attached  to  one 
class,   but   they  may   give  courses  of  lessons  m 
other   classes.      Students   are   made   entirely  re- 
sponsible  for  their  courses,  preparing  the  sylla« 
buses,  with  the  help  of  the  Day  Training  College 
Staff,  correcting  the  home  work,  and  setting  the 
terminal   examinations.     The  number  of  courses 
taken  by  any  one  student  depends  upon  her  ca< 
pacity.       The   work  is  supervised   both   by  the 
master  (mistress)  of  method  and  the  teachers  of 
the  school  concerned. 

One  special  feature  of  the  syllabus  is  the  pro- 
vision made  for  specialist  teachers.  Student! 
taking  the  ordinary  diploma  course  gain  souol 
practice,  teaching  the  subjects  they  are  best  ao^ 
quainted  with,  but  not  specialising  to  any  marked 
extent. 

But  students  may  also  offer  themselves  for  1 
diploma  in  certain  specified  subjects.  Such  caodi' 
dates  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  faculty  god- 
cerned  that  they  have  a  specialist's  knowledge  of 
the  subject ;  they  are,  therefore,  almost  invanaUf 
Honours  people.  They  must  attend  special  coiirsei 
of  lectures  in  the  method  of  teaching  the  specific 
subject,  also  give  criticism  lessons  and  courses  of 
lessons  in  that  subject.  These  lectures  are  givet 
and  the  criticism  lessons  attended  by  the  professor 
or  lecturer  on  the  subject  in  the  University. 

All   the   lectures  are    taken  in  the  Universt] 
buildings.     The  premises  occupied  by  the 
Training  College  are  to  be  considerably  exti 
next  session.     There  will  then  be  a  special  1( 
room  where  small  criticism  lessons  can  be  gi' 
and  a  class  library  for  diploma  students. 

The  committee  of  the  Day   Training  C( ^ 

have  purchased  a  large  number  of  French  iw 
German  wall  maps,  and  school  text  books  ant 
apparatus  especially  for  illustrating  geograpbji^ 
history,  and  modern  language  lessons. 

Organised  visits  are  paid  in  the  second  andthki 
terms  to  schools  of  different  types  in  LiverpOfl 
Manchester,    Chester,    and    other    neighboad| 
districts. 


7Ae   Oxford  and  Cambridge  Year-book.     Edited  by  A.  t^ 
Holland.     Part  I. :  Oxford.)    686  pp.     Part  II.  :  Cambiiilpk 
721    pp.     (Sonnenschein.)     3s.    6d.   net    emcb. — The  otifift 
of  these  two  volumes  is  to  give  particulars  of  the  degiee,  1^ 
gether   with   any  other  distinctions,  present  occupatioOt 
address  of  all  now  living  who  have  graduated,  or  wboareaiUdci' 
to  graduate  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     An  excellent  ^| 
ginning   has  been  made,  and,  though  we  have  missed  aoat] 
names  and  come  across  the  name  of  one  recently  deceuet  \ 
Cambridge  graduate,  the  omissions  and  mistakes  seem  to  V ' 
few  and  far  between,  and  such  as  can  be  remedied  with  eMB 
next  year.     The  volumes  should  prove  of  great  inteicst  aii 
service  to  all  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  who  will  be  gladto 
possess  a  ready  and  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  the  wheR- 
abouts  of  their  contemporaries  and  other  members  of  theii 
Universities. 
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iRN  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION.* 

^  lectures  delivered  between  1899  and 
03,  by  M.  Laisant  at  the  Psycho-physio- 
,rical  Institute  in  Paris,  and  now  published 
form,  provide  material  for  an  interesting 
K)n  between  French  and  English  methods 
ition.  The  lectures  have  the  following 
L'initiation  mathematique,"  **  L|initiation 
e  des  sciences  physiques,"  **  Education 
[ue  et  psychologie,"  and  *'  Le  probl^me 
ication.*'  M.  Laisant's  thesis  consists 
ly  of  an  energetic  protest  against  widely 
t  methods  of  teaching  which  depend 
exclusively  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
erbal  memory,  and  a  vivacious  champion - 
plans  of  instruction  which  aim  at  the 
nent  of  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  The 
3  continually  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
^ments  intended  to  improve  mathematical 

and  to  encourage  more  rational  courses 
:ific  instruction,  which  have  already  had 
md  influence  on  the  work  of  English 
are  being  also  enthusiastically  advocated 
:h  educational  reformers, 
reading  the  lectures,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
hat  M.  Laisant,  at  the  time  of  delivering 
ures,  was  unfamiliar  with  the  changes 
ave   taken  place   in   recent  years  in  the 

of  mathematics — especially  the  teaching 
letry — in   British   secondary   schools.     In 

I  lecture  he  says,  that  on  certain  points, 
y  that  which  concerns  the  teaching  of 
/,  English  education  is  plus  pitoyable  than 
Vance.  He  continues  **  elle  semble  avoir 
p  plus  pour  objet  de  deformer  Tesprit  que 
opper  rintelligence,  lorsqu'  elle  impose  la 
3  par  coeur  du  texte  d'Euclide."  The 
mathematical  syllabuses  of  our  public 
ig  bodies,  the  large  number  of  excellent 
<s  for  schools  on  the  **  new  "  geometry, 

practical   work   which   is  so  distinctive 
of  our  modern  mathematical  instruction, 

II  show  M.  Laisant  how  mistaken  he  is  in 
g  that  English  boys  are  taught  geometry 
J  set  to  learn  propositions  of  Euclid  by 

re  in  complete  sympathy  with  M.  Laisant 
dvocacy  of  the  experimental  teaching  of 

But  after  reading  his  second  lecture 
science  masters  will  be  inclined  to  ejacu- 
the  common  practice  in  the  better  schools 
:ountry  is  in  advance  even  of  the  ideals 
tefore  French   teachers  of  science  by  M. 

Our  teachers  long  ago  decided  that  it  is 
gh  to  perform  simple  experiments  before 
in  the  hope  that  the  more  original  boys 
ed  to  repeat  the  demonstrations  for  t hem- 
leisure  hours.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
non  plan  is,  in  our  schools,  to  set  boys  to 
int  in  suitably-equipped  laboratories  and 
them  by  simple  pieces  of  research  work 


ation  fond^  sur  la  Science."      ^^f"".^-   •^-  l-ii»>ant.      Preface 
aqoet.     xlv.  +  X53  pp.     (Paris:  Felix  .\lcan.)    2. 50  francs. 


of  their  own  to  discover  the  fundamental  laws  of 
science.  It  is  so  much  the  custom  just  now  to 
insist  that  foreign  teachers  do  much  better  than 
our  own  that  we  recommend  M.  Laisant*s  second 
lecture  to  science  teachers  as  providing  evidence, 
at  least  in  one  direction,  to  the  contrary. 

After  all,  these  are  but  two  of  the  many  inte- 
resting questions  discussed  in  the  lectures.  M. 
Laisant  is  always  inspiring,  and  he  has  an  unusual 
power  of  clear  exposition.  We  heartily  commend 
his  volume  to  British  teachers  as  a  stimulating 
and  helpful  addition  to  pedagogic  literature. 


THE    THESMOPHORIAZUSAE    OF 
ARISTOPHANES.^ 

IN  reviewing  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
"  Aristophanes  '*  we  indicated  our  high  opinion 
of  its  merits.  The  present  instalment  is  quite 
as  good,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 
Translation,  commentary,  and  critical  notes  are  all 
full  of  fun,  sparkle,  and  good  sense.  It  is  a 
delightful  book.  When  we  read  the  Bekkers 
and  the  Hermanns,  the  feeling  of  solemnity  grows 
upon  us,  or  our  brain  is  dazed  by  the  mass  of 
uncorrected  facts,  important  or  unimportant, 
which  are  presented  for  our  digestion.  Mr. 
Rogers  makes  even  textual  criticism  bright,  so 
that  we  have  read  through  his  Appendix,  a  thing 
impossible  to  do  with  such  things  as  a  rule. 
*•  Blaydes  makes  several  conjectures,  but  does  not 
mean  any  of  them  to  be  adopted."  What  a  clever 
description  of  a  whole  school  of  critics 'in  one 
sentence !  We  find  ourselves  smiling  at  last, 
even  if  Mr.  Rogers  writes  :  **  (nJ  7c  Hermann, 
Meineke,  Holden  " :  there  must  be  some  joke, 
then,  could  we  but  see  it. 

The  **  Thesmophoriazusae "  is  not  a  school- 
book,  but  it  is  very  clever ;  and  an  edition  is  all 
the  more  welcome  because  there  are  so  few  for 
this  play.  Mr.  Rogers  might  be  more  generous  of 
his  Greek  citations,  but  otherwise  the  commentary 
is  excellent.  He  has  an  unfailing  literary  tact, 
and  his  renderings  are  often  brilliant.  The 
introduction,  which  deals  with  the  date  and 
circumstances  of  the  play,  offers  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  /aco^  applied  to  a  day  of  the 
Thesmophoria.  This  has  been  usually  taken  to 
imply  that  the  festival  had  an  odd  number  of  days, 
whereas  we  know  of  four :  Mr.  Rogers  explains  it 
as  the  Intermediate  Day  between  the  Descent 
into  Hades  and  the  New  Birth  of  Persephone. 
This  certainly  explains  the  difficulties,  and  seems 
to  be  right. 

The  translation  is  partly  a  paraphrase,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  makes  it  advisable  to  be.  It 
shows  the  same  lightness  and  grace,  the  same 
pointed  wit  as  the  earlier  ones.  All  classical 
scholars  should  have  this  book. 


1  *•  The  TbcKmophoriazu&ae  of  Aristophanes."  A  Greek  text  revised,  with 
a  free  translation  into  EuKli-sh  verse,  Introduction,  and  Commentary,  by 
R  B.  Rogers,    xliv.  +  229  pp.    (HelL)    7s.  6d. 
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THE     SCIENTIFIC     ASPECT     OF     THE 
TEACHER'S    WORK* 

EDUCATION  is  begin nbg  to  take  a  new 
meaning  in  the  light  of  modern  biologicaU 
physiological,  psychological,  and  hygienic 
research.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  ex- 
panding. So  much  has  been  added  in  recent 
years  to  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  life 
and  growth,  of  the  working  of  the  human  organ- 
ism, and  of  the  conditions  of  healthy  and  normal 
development,  that  it  is  possible  to  hope  for  and 
expect  a  scientific  guidance  of  human  growth  not 
only  towards  individual  fitness,  but  towards  a  higher 
human  perfection.  This  scientific  guidance  of 
growth  is  the  function  of  the  future  teacher.  He 
will  come  to  be  recognised  as  more  than  an  in- 
structor in  English,  classics,  or  mathematics.  He 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  highest  of  bio* 
logical  processes.  For  education  in  biological  terms 
is  the  deliberate  adjustment  of  a  growing  human 
being  to  his  environment.  And  it  is  the  teacher 
who  directs  a  considerable  part  of  this  process. 
The  environment  of  the  child  is  partly  physical 
and  partly  psychical.  Neither  side  can  be  ne- 
glected. Science  has  shown  us  that  the  two 
sides  are  intimately,  if  mysteriously,  connected, 
that  both  together  make  up  the  true  human  en* 
vironment.  Biology  and  physiology  are  now  pre- 
pared to  equip  the  teacher  to  deal  with  the  physical 
adjustment,  as  logic  and  psychology  have  assisted 
with  the  psychical  adjustment.  The  organised 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human  growth  will 
constitute  the  science  of  education — the  teacher's 
true  professional  secret.  When  he  has  mastered 
this  science  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  educate  as 
well  as  to  instruct — to  further  the  "  superior  ad- 
justment" of  youthful  lives  to  their  complicated 
environment.  He  must  know,  in  addition  to  sub* 
jects  of  instruction,  (i)  the  nature  of  the  growing 
organism  ;  (2)  the  physical  and  psychical  environ- 
ment best  suited  to  its  full  and  healthy  growth. 
*' He  should  also,"  in  the  words  of  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Report  on  Physical  Exercises^ 
**  have  practical  experience  of  many  of  those 
forms  of  investigation  which  are  grouped  under 
the  heading  of  child-study." 

The  two  books  now  before  us  are  worthy  of 
careful  study  by  every  teacher  who  would  have  an 
insight  into  the  scientific  basis  of  his  work.  Mr« 
Kirkpatrick  in  his  **  Fundamentals  of  Child- 
Study"  has  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way 
brought  together  the  results  not  only  of  his  own 
experience  and  the  enlightened  experience  of  other 
students,  but  also  of  the  most  recent  biological  and 
psychological  thought  as  it  bears  upon  the  problem 
of  education.  He  calls  it  "a  discussion  of  in- 
stincts and  other  factors  in  human  development 
with  practical  application."  But  his  discussion 
really  covers  the  whole  ground  of  physical,  intel- 

1  "  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study."  By  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick.  384  pp, 
(New  York  :  The  Maciiiillan  Company.      5s.  net. 

*•  Fatigue."  By  Prof.  Mos-so,  of  Turin.  Translated  by  Ma/gant 
iJrummond  and'^'.  B.  Drummond     (Swan  Sonnenschein.)    1904.     334  iijp. 


lectual,  and  moral  education.  Each  cl 
the  book  is  made  doubly  valuable  by  the  s^ 
exercise;!  for  students  which  are  appendec 
hints  and  detailed  references  to  further  re 
the  subject.  The  book  will  awaken  not  oi 
interest  in  the  subject,  but  a  new  and  sti 
sense  of  the  scientific  possibilities  of  a 
career.  There  need  be  no  dull  routin 
scientific  teacher. 

Prof.  Mosso's  **  Fatigue  "  is  a  mastery 
the  admirable  translation  of  it  now  ( 
with  the  author's  sanction  and  supervi 
enable  every  one  to  become  familiar  with 
writer  of  this  notice  owes  much  to  the  1 
would  appeal  to  every  teacher  to  read  it  a 
it,  and  carry  its  wisdom  and  its  warnings 
with  him.  For  it  was  Prof.  Mosso  who  p 
made  known  that  fatigue  is  blood- poise 
that  mental  fatigue  and  physical  fatigue 
brain   fatigue. 

Whatever  be  the  subject  which  an 
teaches,  he  cannot  afford  to  be  ignora 
science  which  is  at  the  basis  of  educatio: 
this  is  fully  realised,  teaching  as  a  profe 
not  be  far  from  its  kingdom. 


THE     ASSOCIATION     OF     HI 
MISTRESSES. 

Tu%  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  He 
was  held  on  June  X2th  at  the  Mary  Datchelor  Scho 
Camberwell,  Mrs.  Bryant,  president,  in  the  chair. 
bers  present  numbered  165.  The  presentation  of  n 
to  the  president  having  taken  place,  and  the  1 
Executive  Committee  adopted,  reports  were  receive 
comtviittees  appointed  to  consider  (a)  educational 
Cion  ;  {A\  training  of  special  teachers  in  junior  and 
w<jrk  ;  (^}  relative  values  of  examinations ;  and  (d) 
of  secondary  education  for  girls. 

The  Ff^ident  in  her  address  dealt  with  the  qu4 
cprfelation  of  the  school  stages  of  education.  S< 
tweet)  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  education  i 
she  mid,  partly  by  congenital  class  distinctions  and 
the  life  for  which  education  prepares,  but  mostly 
in  the  popular  notion  of  the  educational  aim.  D 
more  practically  verified  thinking  and  more  scient 
practice  tkxt  necessary  for  the  elimination  of  cc 
and  the  resulting  dogmatism,  contradiction,  and 
diversity.  Far  above  the  cultivated  intellect  and 
formed  habit  of  will  is  the  importance  of  tumin 
to  purpose,  and  the  beginning  of  sound  educatio 
the  development  of  the  child's  interest  in  all  sort 
interesting  things.  The  primary  course  of  educ 
classes  ihould  aim  at  a  wide  intellectual  interest, 
of  life,  steady  discipline,  and  the  development  of  ii 
all  work  done.  In  the  secondary  stage  there  rous 
tration  in  the  curriculum  ;  but  the  child's  wid 
btiman  interest,  the  germ  of  liberal  education  in  tl 
be  fairly  represented,  neither  science,  languages, 
art  being  omitted,  lest  the  humanising  influences 
years  be  nullified.  In  the  third  stage,  the  cUin 
education  may  yield  for  a  time  to  the  plain 
special   training.     It   is,  however,  by  his  preser 
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UttJe  child's  wide  interest  in  the  varied  world  that  the  trained 
qxctilist  secures  bis  freedom  from  the  limitations  of  professional 

The  following  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously : — 
(l)  That  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  issue  of  supplementar}* 
Kepiters,  the  Association  of  Headmistresses  desires  that  evi- 
dence of  a  good  general  education  be  required  in  addition  to  the 
qoahTication  in  the  general  subject. 

(ii.)  That  the  Association  welcomes  the  proposal  to  constitute 
a  college  of  secondary  teachers,  and  desires  to  co-operate  with 
other  recognised  associations  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Pipers  were  read  by  Miss  Burstall  on  "  Methods  and  plans 
hy  which  existing  secondary  schools  could  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the  secondary 
edocation  of  intending  pupil  teachers,  {a)  as  pupils,  (d)  as  half- 
timers  " ;  by  Miss  Easton  •*  On  the  best  means  of  selecting  at 
n  early  age  candidates  for  scholarships  and  bursaries,"  and  by 
Miss  Foxley  on  "  Co-ordination  of  curricula  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  elementary-school  pupils  into  secondary  schools,  and 
conelation  of  curricula  among  secondary  schools  of  various 
types  in  a  given  district." 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  papers  on  **  Higher 
Biblical  Study,"  by  Miss  Wolseley- Lewis,  and  **The  Report 
of  the  Mosely  Commission  in  reference  to  Co-education,"  by 
Miss  Collin. 


OXFORD  MEETING  OF  THE  CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  6rst  r^;ular  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of 
Eogland  and  Wales  at  Oxford  on  May  27th  and  28th  passed 
off  very  well.  The  arrangements  of  the  local  committee,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Mr.  Charles 
Cookson,  contributed  no  little  to  this  result.  On  the  attractive 
conversazione  and  Mr.  Macail's  brilliant  oration  upon  the  place 
of  Latin  and   Greek  in  human  life  we  have  only  space   to 

tOQch. 

Of  the  items  of  business  transacted  the  most  important  were 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  the  election  of  a  council  in  the 
ittin  identical  with  that  chosen  at  the  inaugural  meeting,  but 
with  the  addition  of  the  Attorney-General,  Prof.  P.  Gardner 
nd  Mr.  Mackail,  for  some  time  past  the  acting  treasurer,  and 
tke  settlement  of  the  subscription  now  definitely  fixed  at  five 
killings  annually,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  five  shillings,  which, 
^ovever,  in  the  case  of  those  who  join  before  the  end  of  1904, 
vin  cover  the  first  year's  subscription  as  well.  It  was  agreed 
tehold  the  next  meeting  in  January,  1905,  the  place  chosen 
^lODg  London.  The  Association  gave  an  earnest  of  its  inten- 
lioo  to  be  practical  in  passing  a  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  consider  the  small  but  troublesome  questions 
^  the  spelling  and  printing  of  Latin  texts,  the  committee 
to  confer   with    the   Assistant -masters'    Association    on    the 

Mr.  Mackail's  address  was  preceded  by  two  speeches,  the 
^  one  of  welcome  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  Dr. 
Monro,  who  dwelt  upon  the  present  activity  in  classical  research 
^  the  illimitable  field  that  was  open  to  it,  and  the  second  one 
Vf  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who,  in  well-weighed  words,  pointed 
^t  how  wide  was  the  circle  to  which  the  Association's  objects 
^Ppcsled,  and  how  far  from  narrow  or  aggressive  was  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  founded.  Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay,  as  President  of 
^  Scottish  Association,  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new- 
'«»dedbody,  and  Admiral  Sir  C.  Bridge  attested  the  utility  of 
^^■■"tt  to  the  naval  officer.  The  President  of  Magdalen 
'«ferred  to  a  fiact  which  members  of  the  Association  and  others 


would  do  well  to  remember,  that  the  Association  as  such  does 
not  meddle  on  one  side  or  another  in  matters  which,  like 
compulsor)'  Greek,  are  the  subjects  of  academic  controversy. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam  devoted  the  first  part  of  his  paper  on 
the  teaching  of  classics  in  schools  to  clearing  the  ground. 
The  real  question  of  the  school  curriculum  was  not  whether  the 
education  was  to  be  science  or  classics,  but  whether  the 
humanistic  element  of  our  education  was  to  take  the  form  of 
classics  or  of  modern  languages,  English  and  other  subjects 
grouped  together  as  modem  education.  He  considered  that 
the  chief  weakness  of  the  present  classical  teaching  was  in  the 
excessive  stress  laid  upon  the  linguistic  side,  and  in  particular  on 
its  grammatical  portion.  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  again, 
claimed  too  much  of  a  schoolboy's  time.  If  these  were  restricted, 
the  thought  and  subject-matter  of  the  classics  would  have  a 
better  chance.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Headlam  referred  to  the 
unique  advantage  which  classics  had  of  offering  all  that  was 
educationally  valuable  in  them  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 

Mr.  A.  Sidgwick  urged  the  desirability  of  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment. He  would  not  have  the  classics  taught  to  the  wrong 
people.  To  some  minds  Greek  accidence  offered  very  great 
difficulties.  Methods  of  teaching  could  and  should  be  improved, 
and  teachers  should  be  trained. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Gilson  considered  that  our  difficulties  arose  from 
the  truncation  of  the  old  classical  course,  which  was  good  in 
itself,  but  needed  more  time  than  could  now  be  spared.  Less 
Greek  should  be  taught,  less  syntax,  but  hardly  less  compo- 
sition. 

The  Warden  of  Wadham  put  in  a  plea  for  interlinear  transla- 
tions as  an  instrument  of  teaching. 

Canon  Lyttelton  hoped  that  this  meeting  would  bring  about 
a  friendly  conference  between  leading  men  in  classics  and  science 
with  a  view  to  arrange  a  modus  vivettdi  between  classics  and 
science  in  secondary  schools.  The  discussion  then  became 
somewhat  desultory,  and  calls  for  no  special  remark. 


OXFORD     LOCAL     EXAMINATIONS. 
SET    SUBJECTS    FOR     1905. 

Preliminary. 

Religious  KnowUdge, — (a)  History  of  the  Kingdom   of  Israel 

from  the  Disruption  to  the  Fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom, 

{h)  St.  Mark,  (<-)  Church  Catechism. 
English  History.— "EJiihtx  the  Outlines  from   1066  to  1399,  or 

the  Outlines  from  1399-1603,  or  the  Outlines  from  1815- 

1871. 
English  ^«Mtfr.— Either   Scott^s   "Ivanhoe"  or  **  Poems  of 

England,"  Nos.  xi.-xvi.,  xxv.-xxviii.,  xxxii.-end,  by  George 

and  Sidgwick  (Macmillan). 
Geography. — Full   knowledge  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a 

general  knowledge  of  (x)  elementary  geographical  terms, 

(2)  Europe. 
Elemenlary  La/in.—"  TaAes  of  the  Roman  Republic,"  Part  I., 

by  J.  B.  Allen  (Clarendon  Press). 
Elementary  C7r^^;&.— Abbot's  **  Easy  Greek  Reader,"  Parts  I. 

and  II.  (Clarendon  Press). 
Elementary    French. — Mace's    "Contes    du    petit    chateau  "^ 

(Hachette). 
Elementary  German. — Niebuhr's  **  Heroengeschichten,"  edited 

by  E.  S.  Buckheim  (Clarendon  Press). 

Janior. 

Religious  lCno7uledge.—(l.)  Either  {a)  History  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  Disruption  to  the  Captivity  ; 
or  {b)  St.  Mark  ;  or  (c)  Prayer  Book. 
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English  Li/era/tire.— 'Exthet  Shakespeare's  **  Julius  C-esar  "  or 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  or  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe,"  or  **  Poems 
of  England,"  by  George  and  Sidgwick  (Macmillan). 

Ifisfary,^Eithct  (a)  Outlines  of  Roman  History  from  343  B.c. 
to  146  B.C.  :  or  {6)  Outlines  of  English  History  from 
1066*1399  with  special  questions  on  the  period  1154- 
1216;  or  {c)  Outlines  of  English  History  from  1399- 
1603,  with  special  questions  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  or 
{d)  Outlines  of  English  History  from  1815-1871,  with 
special  questions  on  period  1830- 1856  ;  or  {e)  Outlines  of 
General  European  History  from  1815-1871. 

G^rffgrapAj^.—Genen} :  (i)  Geographical  Terms,  (2)  Physical 
Geography,  (3)  North  America  and  the  British  Empire. 
Special :  United  Kingdom. 

Laiin.—CxsAx,  De  Bello  Gallico  IV.  ;  Virgil,  Aeneid  HI. 

Greek. — Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.  ;  Scenes  from  Sophocles,  Ajax 
(Clarendon  Press). 

French. — **  L'histoire  d'un  conscrit,"  by  Erckmann-Chatrian. 

German.— WtMS's  "Karavane." 

Senior. 

Religious  Knowledge. — (a)  History  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah  from  the  Disruption  to  the  Captivity ;  (^)  St. 
Mark;  (r)  St.  Mark  in  Greek;  {d)  The  Epistle  of  the 
Hebrews;  (e)  Church  Catechism,  Morning  and  Evening 
Services,  the  Litany,  and  the  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
the  Prayer  Book. 

English  Literature.  —  Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Csesar "  or 
••King  Lear";  or  Chaucer,  Sweet's  •* Second  Middle- 
English  Primer  "  (Clarendon  Press)  ;  or  **  Poems  of  Eng- 
land,'* by  George  and  Sidgwick  (Macmillan). 

History. — Either  :  (a)  Outlines  of  Roman  History  from  343  b.c. 
to  X46  B.C.,  with  special  questions  on  the  Second  Punic 
War  ;  or  (b)  Outlines  of  General  European  History  from 
1815-1871  ;  or  (<-)  English  History  from  1066  to  1399 :  or 
((/)  English  History  from  1399  to  1603;  or  (e)  English 
History  from  1815-1871. 

Geography. — In  addition  to  general  geography,  a  full  knowledge 
of  Biitish  Possessions  in  Africa  and  of  Germany. 

Latin. — Cicero,  in  Q.  Caedlium  Divinatio,  In  Verfem  Actio 
Prima ;  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallieo  III.-V.  ;  Horace,  Odes, 
Book  III. :  Virgil,  Aeneid  III. 

Greek. — Herodotus  IX.,  cc.  1-89 ;  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.,  II. ; 
Sophocles,  Ajax  ;  Euripides,  Hecuba. 


ASSISTANT    SCHOOLMASTERS    AS 
EDUCATIONAL     ADVISERS. 

The  Assistant-masters'  Association  has  recently  been  directing 
its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  educational  methods  in 
secondary  schools.  This  is  at  it  should  be.  To  inspire  the 
confidence  of  educational  authorities  and  of  the  public,  the 
Association  does  well  to  show  that  it  is  as  interested  in  questions 
of  educational  practice  as  in  the  improvement  of  the  status  and 
prospects  of  assistant-masters.  The  assistance  given  by  the 
Association  to  the  Syndicate  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  inquire  into  the  studies  and 
examinations  of  the  University  is  consequently  to  be  commended, 
and  it  may  l)e  hoped  that  the  experience  which  has  been 
gathered  by  the  members  of  this  important  association  may  at 
all  times  be  available  when  questions  of  educational  procedure 
are  being  decided. 

The  Syndicate  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity to  inquire  into  the  studies  and  examinations  of  the 
University  invited  the  opinions  of  the  Association  of  Assistant- 


masters  by  interview  and  by  written  commonicatioiis  ^ 
representatives.  This  invitation  the  chairman  of  the  Asmclq 
accepted,  and  the  Education  Sub-committee  selected  the  . 
lowing  representatives :  Messrs.  T.  E.  Page  (classics),  E. 
Milner-Barry  and  A.  A.  Somerville  (modern  languages),  R. 
Cholmeley  (English),  Francis  Jones,  C.  J.  L  Wagstaff,  ai 
G.  F.  Daniell  (science),  F.  S.  Macaulay  (mathematics),  J.  J 
Holland  (geography),  and  A.  Kahn  (economics).  Opinio 
were  contributed  which  were  presented  to  the  Syndicate 
pamphlet  form.  These  contributions  to  educational  science  a 
reproduced  in  the  Circular  to  Members  issued  by  the  Assod 
tion.  Further,  Messrs.  Daniell,  Page,  Milner-Barr)-,  a; 
Somerville  went  to  Cambridge  on  April  25th  as  a  depuUtion 
meet  a  special  session  of  the  Syndicate,  and  replied  to  a  series 
questions  relating  to  the  first  public  examination  and  referri 
especially  to  the  advisability  (or  otherwise)  of  (a)  compulK 
Greek,  (^)  increase  in  obligatory  subjecU,  (r)  tests  in  English. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  written  communications 
these  representatives  of  the  Assistant-masters'  Association  to  1 
Syndicate  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Ca 
bridge  will  not  only  interest  our  readers  but  are  likely  to  pre 
of  service  in  the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  hb  introductory  note  Mr.  G.  F.  Daniell,  the  chairman 
the  Association,  writes  : — 

"  I  consider  that  the  whole  system  of  admission  to  t 
University  contravenes  the  spirit  which  should  govern  t 
relations  between  those  responsible  for  education  in  the  U 
versity  and  in  the  schools  respectively.  I  object  to  that  distn 
of  the  schoolmaster  which  reduces  his  work  to  '  preparing  i 
examinations.'  It  is  surely  not  desirable  that  any  glow 
enthusiasm,  any  spark  of  inspiration,  that  may  be  kindled  iatl 
teacher  should  be  quenched ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  th 
the  Procrustean  practice  which  fulfils,  and  only  fulfils,  til 
externally -dictated  syllabus  is  inimical  to  the  students'  iatd 
lectual  growth.  It  cannot  be  the  aim  of  the  University  I 
direct  the  efforts  of  secondary  schools  into  such  a  channel  asil 
most  readily  secure  an  annual  output  of  so  many  scbofam  ( 
pattern,  else  my  objections  would  have,  I  admit,  little  fcitt 
But  I  maintain  that  greater  freedom  in  methods  and  scope  fl 
instruction  would  add  dignity  and  power  to  the  schoobnuta' 
work,  whereby  the  gain  in  life  and  individuality  would  outveU 
any  possible  loss  through  lack  of  uniformity." 

Mr.  T.  E.  Page,  in  discussing  the  responsibilities  of  th 
University  so  far  as  a  liberal  education  is  concerned,  reoaib' 
**  An  education  which  is  too  largely  scientific,  especianyvAtf 
'science'  means  applied  science,  is  an  education  which  ■ 
stunted,  illiberal,  and  inhuman.  It  needs  for  its  completk** 
equal  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  art,  poetry,  and  ff^ 
letters,  with  the  history  of  human  struggles  for  law  and  freedA 
of  human  gropings  after  truth,  morality,  and  relinon.  Hi^ 
things,  too,  are  essential  parts  of  a  full  mental  training.  1^ 
may  not  help  a  man  '  to  gain  the  whole  world,*  but  they  ^ 
necessary  if  he  is  not  *  to  lose  his  own  soul,'  and  it  is  exactl| 
here  that  the  defence  of  classical  study  rests  upon  the  rodb 
The  whole  of  these  subjects  come  within  its  purview,  and  the} 
do  so  not  as  dead  things  but  as  real  existences  with  whidi  d 
modern  progress  is  in  close  and  living  relation.  .  .  .  tfec 
future  of  education  in  the  higher  schools  rests  with  the  Unhie'' 
si  ties.  It  rests  with  them  whether  our  schools  shall  still  pB^ 
those  humaner  studies  which,  in  spite  of  unnumbeicd  fiudi* 
have  always  been  in  them  a  quickening  andennobUngiDftMafl' 
The  struggle  is  not  between  science  and  literature,  for  no  oB 
who  loves  either  can  wish  that  these  two  should  ever  be  <finiice^ 
but  is  a  struggle  against  a  false  science  which,  ignoring  afl  t)i> 
is  highest  in  human  nature,  finds  its  best  satisfaction  in  beoonio 
the  servant  of  commerce." 

Dealing  with  mathematical  studies,  Dr.  F.  S.  MacaalayiefiB 
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CO  the  present  movement  of  reform.     He  states  that ;  *'  So  far 

IS  the  movement  was  concerned  with  eliminating  all  that  was 

«f  little  Talue  for  future  progress,  and  improving  those  parts 

-which  were  presented  in  a  wrong  light  or   wrong  order,   it 

oomminded  everybody's  approval.     But  the  movement  seems 

to  have  developed  into  an  attempt  to  remove  all  difficulties,  and 

to  make  the  path  of  the  learners  an  easy  one.     Possibly  the 

Boit  strenuous  advocates  of  change  would  not  admit  this,  but  it 

seems  to  be  the  present  tendency,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  prove  a 

iOal  obstacle  to  the  proper  teaching  of  mathematics  if  not 

anested.    Few  would,  I  think,  maintain  that  the  main  object 

is  teacbiog  mathematics  to  the  average  boy  is  to  develop  ideas 

-ilretdy  dormant  in  his  brain,  and  to  teach  him  to  perform  some 

simple  operations  mechanically.    But  this  is  all  that  '  mathe- 

>mitics  made  easy '  can  do  for  him,  and  such  easy  mathematics 

:  will  be  useless  and  distasteful  to  boys  of  good  intelligence.  .  .  . 

i  We  have  already  gained  some  expeiicnce  of  the  effect  of  the 

•dttDge  in  elementary  geometry.     So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 

the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory in  reviewing  the 

work  done  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  very  little  has 
been  learnt,  and  that  more  might  have  been  learnt  in  the  time 
given  to  (he  subject. 

Mr.  Milner-Barry  directs  attention  to  his  article  in  The 
School  World  for  March,  1901,  entitled  *'A  Modern  Lan- 
goageas  an  Alternative  to  a  Classical  Language  at  the  Uni- 
venities,*'  and  giving  the  results  of  his  personal  experience,  he 
temirks: 

*'  As  Greek  is  a  compulsory  subject  at  the  universities,  the 
■general  run  of  boys  intended  for  the  trained  professions  might 
be  expected  to  be  turning  their  attentions  to  Greek,  Latin,  and 
•French;  but  it  can  easily  he  shown  for  some  schools — and  I 
tnstance  Mill  Hill  as  one — that  ther^  is  a  tendency  for  a  boy  to 
take  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  to  trust  to  private  tutors 
to  help  him  through  his  entrance  examination  in  Greek.  Leaving 
'Spart  the  boys  from  Mill  Hill  who  have  gained  classical  scholar- 
ihipiat  the  universities,  I  find  that,  of  those  who  have  won 
icholarships  in  other  subjects,  just  fifty  per  cent,  won  them  from 
^  semi-classical  side  when  they  were  working  at  Latin,  French, 
^  German.  Their  Greek  was  subsequently  acquired,  and  can- 
ittt  be  said  to  have  been  a  factor  of  any  importance  in  their 
-cdacational  equipment.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  retention 
<v  abolition  of  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject  is  a  problem 
^*hidi  is  very  acute  for  anyone  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
*iUi  dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  a  school  time-table, 
4nd  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests. 
For  many  boys  it  is  an  artificial  subject,  and  its  abolition  as  a 
'ttDpatsory  one  would  probably  re-act  for  the  benefit  of  other 
Hbjects,  while  in  no  way  impairing  the  splendid  training  it 
•fScKdi  for  boys  of  exceptional  gifts." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
^  nniversity  on  literary  studies  in  schools,  and  in  the  course 
-of  an  interesting  paper  remarks  : 

**We  have  learnt  that  the  old  curriculum  not  only  brought 
'itspopils  up  to  the  gates  of  the  university  in  a  state  of  remark- 
able ignorance  of  things  in  general,  but  had  a  tendency  to 
*<sooiirage  them  to  remain  in  that  state  of  ignorance ;  and,  while 
-^dsuttiiig  that  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  is  not  necessarily 
'to  be  uneducated,  we  have  discovered  that  to  be  ignorant  is  not 
iKoessarily  to  desire  knowledge,  and  that  contented  ignorance 
i*  too  often  the  result  of  the  best  education  in  England.     Now 
VMXa&oe  of  science  can  be  remedied  without  difHculty ;  for  the 
-dements  of  science  can  be  taught  intelligently,  and  to  learn 
'them  intelligently  is  a  training  for  the  mind.     With  literary 
^"^^octs  it  is  different.     To  teach  boys  literary  subjects  in  their 
-<mn  langnage,  as  an  integral  part  of  their  education,  and  to 
-cany  that  teaching  on  into  the  universities,  is  a  thing  which  has 
''^  yet  been  syttiematically  attempted  ;  and  yet,  if  it  should  be 


attempted  at  all,  it  requires  more  system  than  any  other  kind  of 
teaching,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  it 
systematic.  ...  It  is  possible  in  a  few  words  to  say  by 
what  aims  it  should  be  inspired,  and  by  what  considerations  it 
should  be  limited.  Even  in  the  case  of  literary  subjects  the 
chief  aim  of  education  should  be  kept  in  view  ;  training  should 
not  be  subordinated  to  instruction.  But  the  kind  of  training 
that  is  given  by  linguistic  or  mathematical  studies  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  The  use  of  the  purely  literary  part  of  a  boy's 
education  is  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write  intelligently,  not 
primarily  to  fill  him  with  facts,  and  still  less  to  fill  him  with 
other  people's  opinions.  The  kind  of  reading  that  should  be 
led  up  to  may  be  illustrated  by  the  list  of  books  sometimes 
recommended  to  candidates  for  scholarships  in  modern  history. 
The  examiners  for  the  Brackenbury  scholarships  at  Balliol  used 
to  give  such  a  list,  including,  if  I  remember  right,  Eadmer's 
•Vita  Anselmi,'  Joinville's  *  St.  Louis,*  Hallam's  'Middle 
Ages'  (ch.  ix.),  Bagehot's  •  P^nglish  Constitution,'  Guizot's 
*  Civilisation  en  Europe,'  Dicey 's  *  Law  of  the  Constitution,* 
Walker's  'Political  Economy,'  and  Macaulay's  'Essays.' 
If  to  this  list  were  added  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  novels  of  Thackeray,  we  should  arrive  at  a  fair  concep- 
tion of  the  sort  of  mental  activity  which  might  be  produced  by 
an  education  in  which  the  study  of  literary  subjects  had  its 
proper  place." 

We  commend  the  May  issue  of  the  Assistant  -  masters' 
Association's  Circular  to  Members  to  all  interested  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ideal  curriculum  for  secondary  schools. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

At  present  it  seenis  to  me  that  the  true  policy  for  the  nation  is 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  every  educationist,  whatever  his 
denomination,  in  what  I  may  properly  call  educational  progress. 
The  more  we  can  get  it  to  be  thought  about  the  more  will  our 
local,  and  even  our  religious,  difficulties  go  into  the  background. 
The  history  of  the  last  century  shows  that  religious  controversy 
has  always  been  less  where  educational  progress  is  greatest. 
Therefore  I  look  forward  with  hopefulness  to  a  widening  of 
interest  in  educational  progress,  because  it  will  put  into  their 
proper  place  those  magnified  difficulties  which  are  supposed  to 
beset  them  in  regard  to  religious  matters. — The  Archbishop 
OK  Canterbury  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society. 

I  HAVE  found  nearly  all  children  rather  keen  to  know  about 
natural  and  astronomical  things.  They  do  not  always  care  for 
machinery.  Boys  sometimes  care  about  such  things  as  a  bicycle 
or  a  pump,  but  girls  hardly  ever  do.  They  may  easily  be  made 
tired  with  science  teaching  of  an  unwise  kind,  but,  if  they  are 
initiated  in  a  kind  of  science  which  children  ought  to  be  inter- 
ested in,  then  it  is  wholesome  training  for  them  all.  I  do  not 
believe  in  having  schools  where  boys  having  an  aptitude  for 
science  shall  learn  nothing  else,  and  schools  where  boys  who 
have  an  aptitude  for  letters  shall  have  nothing  but  a  literary 
education.  I  do  not  agree  with  premature  specialisation. — Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  at  a  Joint  Conference  on  Secondary 
Education,  Birmingham. 


The  old  mechanical  theory  which  seems  to  have  held  sway 
over  education  even  longer  than  over  many  other  human  institu- 
tions is  at  length  ousted  by  the  evolutionary  theory  that  a  diild 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  squeezed  into  shape  by  education,  but  a 
plant  to  be  tended,  pruned,  and  developed.     In  a  word,  the 
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child  is  not  to  be  fitted  to  the  teaching,  but  the  teaching  to  the 
child.  This  transvaluation  of  values  between  the  two  factors  in 
the  problem  marks  a  new  era  in  English  official  education.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  regard  the  Board's  manifesto  as  the 
Children's  Magna  Charla.  Nor  is  the  interpretation  of  their 
rights  under  the  new  rescript  either  narrow  or  niggard.  Not 
only  the  natural  capacity  of  the  child,  but  bis  surroundings,  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  His  chances  in  life  are  not  to 
be  whittled  down  by  confining  his  education  to  the  mere 
utilitarian  aims  of  the  station  in  which  he  is  born.  On  thi 
other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  so  general,  so  unconnected  with  his 
surroundings  as  to  fit  him  equally  for  all  callings,  or  rather,  for 
none. — Mr.  Cloudksley  Brereton,  •*  Revolution  at  the  Board 
of  Education."     (Monthiy  Iirvu7v^]\inty  1904.) 


At  the  present  time  what  are  cdlled  **  the  humanities"  have 
come  to  stand  for  elasticity  and  variety  in  the  curriculum,  and 
science  has  come  to  stand  for  rigidity  and  exclusion.  There 
was  a  time  when  exactly  the  opposite  was  true,  when  very  little 
was  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  but  humanities,  and  those 
in  a  singularly  inhumane  manner,  and  hardly  any  room  at  all 
was  allowed  for  science  and  mathematics.  But  I  hold  that  it  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  contend  that  that  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  all  of  us  aware  that  a  reaction  came  against  this 
one-sided  literary  training — a  reaction  which  has  now  been  in 
full  swing  in  this  country  for  forty  years.  Part  of  it— and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  more  valuable  part  of  it  on  the  whole — came 
from  inside  the  schools  themselves.  -Mr.  R.  Gary  Gilson, 
Headmaster  of  King  Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham,  at  a 
Joint  Conference  on  Secondary  Education,  Birmingham. 


There  may  be  here  and  there  a  fine  and  sparkling  genius 
lx>m  in  cottages:  there  may  be  some  bright  souls  amongst  the 
poorest  of  mortals.  .  .  .  Why  should  this  world  be  deprived 
of  all  the  benefit  that  might  be  drawn  from  such  ingenious 
minds,  under  the  care  of  a  happy  education  ?  Let  them  at  least 
be  taught  to  know  their  letters  and  have  a  way  made  for  their 
brighter  talents  to  discover  themselves.  Diamonds  of  a  noble 
lustre  are  taken  from  common  eaith,  and  every  diamond  is  rough 
or  cloudy  till  it  is  cut  and  polished.  If  there  should  happen  to 
be  a  vein  of  silver  mixed  with  the  leaden  ore,  why  should  it  be 
denied  the  favour  of  the  refining  pot,  since  Nature  seems  to 
have  made  it  on  purpose  to  shine  and  glitter  ? — Isaac  Watts. 
(Quoted  by  Prof.  Foster  Watson  in  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine,) 


We  must  at  all  costs  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  now  common 
enough  of  allowing  a  teacher  raw  from  the  University  without 
any  training  whatever  to  come  into  the  class-room  and  get  his 
practice  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils.  If  a  man  is  put  on  the 
right  lines  as  to  general  principles,  and  has  opportunities  of 
applying  his  principles  to  actual  teaching,  he  has  all  the  rest  of 
hb  life  in  which  to  perfect  his  practice.  I  have  always  looked 
at  this  question  more  from  this  point  of  view  of  the  necessity  of 
theory— and  of  the  habit  of  thinking  scientifically  about  educa- 
tion— than  from  any  other.  For  the  one  thing  needful  in  this 
country,  to  my  mind,  is  to  think  scientifically  and  to  settle  our 
educational  questions  on  broad  educational  grounds,  not  on 
grounds  of  mere  expediency  and  convenience.  Therefore  I 
should  urge  very  strongly  that  in  this  precious  year,  which  is 
going  to  be  given  to  training,  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
time  should  be  given  to  practice,  and  when  once  competence  to 
take  a  form  is  secured,  the  rest  of  the  time  should  be  given  to 
theory. — Mr.  F.  J.  R.  Hendy,  Headmaster  of  Bromsgrove 
School,  at  a  Joint  Conference  on  Secondary  Education,  Bir- 
mJngham, 


Thirty-two  Michigan  high  schools  show  in  Latin  a  decre 
of  1,050  between  the  years  1898  and  1902— a  loss  poorly  Of 
pensated  for  by  a  gain  of  326  in  twenty-three  schools  during  < 
same  period.  Twenty-seven  schools  teaching  Greek  to  ^ 
pupils  have  been  reduced  in  four  years  to  nineteen  schook  wi 
113  students.  These  are  the  facts  which  make  the  subject 
the  present  discussion  one  of  vital  interest  to  every  classic 
teacher.  .  .  .  Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  State  sho 
that,  on  the  average,  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  take  up  Lali 
do  not  continue  it  two  years.  Pupils  give  as  the  reason  f< 
dropping  the  subject  that  it  is  too  difficult,  and  takes  too  miu 
lime  ;  teachers  say  it  is  lack  of  interest  caused  by  the  enormo 
difficulty  of  making  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  two  years 
Latin  as  interesting  as  that  of  other  subjecU.  Greater  intcrc 
must  therefore  be  aroused,  and  that  early  in  the  course.  I  ha< 
found  the  largest  percentage  of  failures  during  the  first  fi' 
months.  The  first  signs  of  discouragement  should  be  the  sign 
for  shorter  lessons  in  advance  and  more  review  work.  Tl 
teacher  must  depend  largely  upon  variety  in  the  form  of  d 
review  or  drill  work  to  keep  up  the  class  interest.  Among  tl 
most  effective  means  is  the  formation  of  original  sentences  eith 
for  oral  or  for  written  work.  Written  tests,  not  to  exceed  b 
minutes  in  length,  should  be  given  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
keep  everything  fresh  in  m'nd,  and  take  away  the  terror,  ti 
often  the  necessity,  of  the  formal  written  examination.  Engli 
derivatives  never  fail  to  arouse  interest,  and  appeal  to  the  cfa 
as  one  of  the  most  practical  phases  of  Latin  study. — MIssClai 
Allison,  Hastings  High  School,  Mich.,  U.S.A.  (From  7 
School  Review^  Chicago,  May,  1904.) 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

There  is  a  Bill  in  Parliament  just  now  which  proposes 
abolish  the  light  dues  now  levied  on  ships  frequenting  Biit 
ports.  In  seems  that  in  this  matter  we  are  similar  to  Swec 
and  Norway  and  to  Turkey,  but  to  no  other  European  Pow 
Others  charge  the  expenses  of  lighting  their  shores  on  f 
general  public  We  lay  the  burden  on  those  who  most  dired 
get  the  advantage.  The  question  is  one  of  incidence  of  rate 
in  which  the  respective  advantages  of  ease  of  collectioo  an 
equality  of  burden  must  be  balanced  one  against  the  othfl 
Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  toll-gates  tbit 
hundred  years  ago  abounded  on  the  high  roads  of  tbe  coontiy 
Indeed,  there  may  yet  be  a  few  survivors,  and  some  bridges  tf 
still  thus  furnished,  'llie  theory  was,  of  course,  that  those  wfM 
used  the  roads  should  pay  for  them,  but  the  expense  and  in 
convenience  of  that  method  of  collection  came  at  last  to  ©»« 
balance  the  other  considerations,  and  the  toll-gates  were  re 
moved,  though  the  toll*keeper*s  cottage  often  still  sarvives  u 
cause  a  slight  wonder  as  to  its  shape  and  position.  How  «oiil< 
some  of  those  near  London  and  other  great  centres  cope  ^ 
the  present  traffic  ? 

King  Edward's  references  to  the  history  of  Waterfoid*'^ 
his  visit  to  that  town  this  spring  have  somewhat  puzzled  us.  ^ 
course,  we  know  that  **  Danes  "  founded  the  town,  as  tells^ 
Dublin  and  other  ports  in  Ireland,  and  that  therefore  tlK 
Waterford  folk  might  well  receive  the  daughter  of  a  Dinisfa  kio^ 
But  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  an  urbs  intacia^  and  referred  to  it 
loyalty  to  one  of  his  predecessors,  we  wondered  what  tl* 
references  could  be.  Wc  find  that  it  was  captured  by  Strong 
bow  in  1 170  in  that  so-called  conquest  of  Ireland  which  wssU* 
beginning  of  woes  to  both  England  and  Ireland.  We  also  fC 
of  Cromwell's  siege  in  1650,  which  was,  it  is  trne.  unsoctei>^ 
but  the  town  was  taken  by  Ireton  the  following  year.    It^ 
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red  by  William  III.  in  the  well-known  Boyne  cam- 
ie  town  was  therefore  "loyal"  to  both  Charles  II. 
II.,  but  on  those  occasions  was  not  '*  intacta.'*  The 
reference  we  could  find  was  to  the  action  of  the 
men  in  an  attempt  to  take  Perkin  Warbeck  at  sea. 
vas  then  certainly  **  intacta  **  and  loyal,  but  they  did 
cl  in  catching  the  impostor  who  landed  in  Cornwall 
1  ruin. 

«RY  Stanley's  death  early  in  May  recalls  to  us  the 
s  activity  in  Africa.  From  1871,  when  he  first  won 
oding  Livingstone,  till  1887-8,  when  he  found  Emin 

did  much  towards  that  revolution  which  changed 
n  a  half-known  land  into  a  complete  series  of  spheres 
ire  for  some  four  or  five  of  the  European  Powers, 
ro,  beyond  the  coastlands  and  their  immediate  back- 
frica  was  an  unknown  region  gradually  being  revealed 
plorer  and  the  missionary.     Science  and  the  Gospel 

their  own  way.  But  with  Stanley's  descent  of  the 
ade  successful  by  methods  unused  by  Moffat  and 
ie»  came  the  era  of  European  government  and  the 
e  for  Africa."  Ideals  changed,  and  instead  of  de- 
be  neero  and  other  races,  Europe  has  gradually  come 

them  for  other  purposes  than  their  own  good.  The 
vites  great  discussion,  which  we  must  here  avoid, 
the  current  troubles  in  German  Africa  and  other  such 
ne  reads  with  a  little  uneasiness  of  the  appearance  of 
ini«m  **  which,  **  under  the  guise  of  religious  teach- 
hcs  the  doctrine  of  Africa  for  the  native  races. " 

^ILNER  is  **  more  than  an  Englishman ;  he  is  an 
t,  and  is  prepared  to  see  a  federal  council  sitting  in 
lydney  and  in  South  Africa."  So  he  is  reported  as 
ently  at  Johannesburg.  In  which  direction  would  you 
Drder  to  reach  successively  the  places  named  in  Lord 
peech  ?  Which  parts  of  the  British  Empire  would  be 
^ted  by  a  line  joining  these  places  ?  These  questions 
it  notice  or  explanation  to  a  class  of  fourteen-year-old 
;ht  give  our  readers  some  interesting  answers.  The 
e  would  suggest  would  be  {a)  westward,  (d)  India,  but 
the  British  Isles.  The  West  Indies  also  lie  out  of  the 
ake  a  map  of  the  globe,  put  the  Western  Hemisphere 
ht  (or,  better  still,  work  out  the  problem  on  a  globe), 
we  shall  see  how  far  the  British  Isles  are  from  being 
;  of  the  Empire.  How  long  will  it  take  the  geo- 
groupings  to  overcome  the  other  forces  which  still 
idon-Westminster  the  capital  ? 


fSRAL  Meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Mistresses  was  held  on  May  28,  at  the  Clifton  High 
n  the  invitation  of  the  Western  Branch,  and  by  the 
nission  of  Miss  Burns.  After  a  short  opening  address 
president.  Miss  Laylon,  of  the  Cardiff  County  Inter- 
School,  read  a  paper  on  Welsh  secondary  education 
intermediate  school  system.  Miss  Ker,  a  member 
Education  Committee  of  the  Gloucestershire  County 
and  Miss  Palmer,  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
shire  County  Council,  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
f  scholarships  proposed  or  adopted  for  their  respective 
Miss  Galaway  explained  the  Bristol  scholarship 
and  Miss  Young  the  scheme  for  Bath.  After  some 
I  and  discussion,  the  meeting  terminated  with  votes  of 
o  the  Western  Branch  and  to  Miss  Burns  for  their 
ty,  and  to  Miss  Ker  for  her  address. 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

The  article  on  "Junior  County  Scholarships,"  contributed  by 
Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  to  our  March  issue  of  this  year,  was  shortly 
afterwards  published  separately  as  a  pamphlet.  In  this  form 
the  publication  has  reached  a  second  edition,  which  is,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  attracting  much  attention  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  foimulate  a  scheme  for  the  award  of  scholarships  in 
London  under  the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  under  the 
recent  Act.  The  essay,  to  which  several  appendices  have  been 
added,  may  be  obtained  from  our  printers,  Messrs.  John  Bale, 
Sons  and  Daniellson,  Ltd. 

A  i>ORTiON  of  the  regulations  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examina- 
tions, 1905,  has  been  issued  for  the  information  of  local 
secretaries.  A  second  complete  edition  will  be  ready  by  July  ist, 
and  may  include  additional  announcements.  Numerous  changes 
have  been  introduced  in  the  regulations,  including  alterations 
affecting  the  examinations  in  mathematics.  The  system  of 
alternative  pass  or  advanced  papers  has  been  disconti  nued,  and 
an  oral  examination  of  senior  candidates  in  French  and  German 
has  been  arranged.  Sundry  changes,  too,  have  been  made  in 
the  time  table  of  the  examinations.  The  special  subjects  and 
set  books  for  1905  are  printed  on  page  269. 

The  Birmingham  Education  Committee  has  decided  that  the 
fee  for  scholars  admitted  by  examination  to  the  Council 
secondary  schools  after  the  ensuing  summer  vacation  ht  £\  per 
term,  or  jf 3  per  annum,  provided  that  a  number  of  free 
admissions  shall  be  given,  so  that  not  less  than  one  quarter,  nor 
more  than  one-third,  of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools 
receive  their  education  free.  Mr.  Cary  Gilson,  headmaster  of 
King  Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham,  in  proposing  this, 
said  he  should  not  be  in  favour  of  charging  a  fee  if  he  were  not 
quite  certain  that  the  proposal  was  accompanied  by  adequate 
means  for  providing  that  boys  and  girls  of  exceptional  ability 
should  obtain  their  secondary  education  in  the  Council  schools 
without  any  impediment  whatever,  however  poor  they  might  be. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Manual  Train- 
ing Teachers  held  on  June  4th,  the  references  to  manual 
training  in  schools  in  the  reports  of  the  Mosely  Educa- 
tional Commission  were  discussed.  Mr.  Mosely  said  that 
communications  with  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
had  forced  upon  his  mind  the  fact  that  a  good  education 
was  at  the  bottom  of  successful  business  transactions.  The 
broadminded  way  in  which  American  engineers  in  South 
Africa  tackled  the  propositions  brought  before  them  first 
excited  his  interest  in  the  system  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  He  believed  that  Professor  Armstrong  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  in  his  report  when  he  said  that  it  was  the  fourth 
**  R  "  which  made  all  the  difference  between  the  educational 
results  here  and  in  America.  In  the  United  States  children  are 
taught,  not  only  how  to  read,  but  how  to  reason.  That  is  the 
spirit  which  permeates  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
that  which  has  largely  helped  to  build  up  their  commercial 
success.  Prof.  Armstrong  observed  that  there  was  one  criticism 
to  be  made  of  manual  training  schools  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  that  they  tended  towards  being  trade  schools.  If 
manual  training  is  to  be  introduced  into  English  schools  and 
made  of  real  educational  value,  it  must  be  a  broader  subject 
than  it  had  been  hitherto.  The  erection  of  manual  training 
schools  on  American  lines— a  magnificent  metal  workshop  here 
and  a  magnificent  wood  workshop  there — is,  Prof.  Armstrong 
thinks,  unnecessary,  and  a  large  supply  of  costly  machinery  qi.C 
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Qoe  klisd  is  also  mot  csseotiaJ.  A  variety  of  occapations 
reod^red  possible  to  bojs  if  vranted,  &nd  all  mAntmt  training 
shoold  b«  carried  on,  to  s  certain  extcai,  with  reference  to  local 
fequirementi 

Thwl  amtual  eitbibitioD  of  work  executed  iti  the  London 
Coimtf  QMmdl  scHoqU — formerly  known  a*  the  London  Bo»d 
Scbook — wa&  held  ae  the  Medical  Hall,  Victoria  Em  hank  men  c^ 
London,  from  June  ijth-itth.  Tbc  exhibition  consisted  of 
work  ftom  both  day  schools  and  from  evening  classes.  The 
exhibits  from  day  schools  iocluded  exercises  in  drawing,  manual 
training,  ncedlewotk,  domestic  subjects,  elementary  science  and 
nature  study.  Intercitiog  evidence  of  the  good  woik  done  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  the  physically  and  mentally 
defeetiver  waa  afforded  by  a  large  number  of  exhibiu  of  a  varied 
chaiacter.  In  addition  to  examples  of  work  illast rating  the 
instruciJofi  in  the  subjects  already  enumerated,  the  evening 
schools  also  sent  exhibits  from  the  classes  in  dressmaking, 
mOlinery  and  fancy  work*  Those  persons  interested  in  educa- 
tion who  have  ^^islted  these  exhibitions  year  by  year  will  agree 
that  they  provide  conclusive  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work  being  sccomplisbed  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  ntetro* 
poUs  and  illustrate  graphically  the  revotuiton  which  has  been 
efiected  in  elementary  education  during  the  last  thirij'  years.  If 
the  London  County  Council  succeeds  in  nmintaining  the  high 
sundard  reached  under  the  administration  of  the  late  School 
Board  of  Ivondon  it  will  have  done  well  t  should  it  succeed  in 
efTectlng  still  further  improTement,  it  will  have  every  reason 
hear  lily  to  congratulate  itself. 

A  TtATURK  &TUDY  muscum,  which  has  been  provided  bf  the 
Library  Committee  of  the  Stepney  Borough  Council,  in  St. 
George's  Recreation  Ground,  Gible  Street,  I^ndon,  E.,  was 
opened  by  Sir  William  Collins,  chairman  of  the  London 
Education  Committee,  on  June  5rd.  The  museum  is  intended 
chielly  for  children,  and  is  placed  in  the  disused  borough 
mortuary i  The  collection  embraces  all  kinds  of  smaller  living 
thills,  and  h  the  result  of  efforts  made  by  Miss  Hall,  the 
curator,  who  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching  children 
something  about  nature.  Sir  William  Collins^  in  declaiiug  the 
museuoi  open,  mlimated  that  the  L.C^C,  would  probably  take 
ste|»  to  further  the  study  of  natural  objects^  which  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  create  in  the  younger  generation  a  longing  to  get 
back  to  the  land. 

Tm£  Federation  of  the  Grocers'  Associations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  directing  attention  to  the  matter  of  technical 
education.  The  Elasl bourne  and  District  Grocers'  Association 
has  drawn  up  a  suggested  syllabus  of  lectures  for  those  engaged 
in  the  grocery  and  provision  trades.  It  is  proposed  to  institute 
a  course  of  lectures,  which  **  will  demonstrate  theoretically  and 
practically  by  means  of  estperiments  in  the  laboratory  the  con- 
.stituent  parts,  preparation^  and  manafacture  of  soap^  soda 
candles,  salt,  glycerin,  vinegar,  alcohol,  sugar,  cheese,  butter, 
starch,  and  the  cereals ;  the  preservation  of  food  j  nature  of 
preservatives;  putrefaction  and  decay;  tinned  foods,  etc., 
all  most  deeply  interesting  to  those  anxious  thoroughly  to 
know  their  own  business."  The  suggested  syllabus  includes : 
elementary  chemistry,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
nature  and  substance  of  foods  and  adulterants;  the  nature 
and  composition  of  foods,  especially  those  concerning  the 
grocery  trade,  classified  as  follows;  {J)  Organic— (i)  nitrogenous, 
as  proteids  or  albuminoids;  (ii.)  non-nitrogenous  {a\  fats,  {/>} 
carbohydrates,  (f)  vegetable  acids  ;  (/?)  inorganic— (i.)  niincral 
jialls,  (ii.)  water;  (Q  food  accessories,  such  as  ten,  coffee, 
alcohol ;  the  common  adulterants  of  food;;  and  their  methods  of 
detection  ;  the  decomposition  of  foods  and  « Iteration  by  keep^ 
m^:  the  preset  vat  ion  of  foods;  the  effect  of  cooking,  of 
ti^mpncss  and  of  age. 


A  holiday  course  in  manual  training  in  woodwork  is  tt^ 
held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Examinations  Board  of  t^ 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  at  Brighton »  from  July  ^Sth  t 
August  tjth.  The  llrtghton  Borough  Council  has  placed  at  ih 
disposil  of  the  N.  U,T.  the  well-equipped  Circus  Street  Mvma 
Training  Centre,  and  the  course  is  to  be  under  the  directioiio 
Mr.  E,  Marriott,  the  director  t>f  manual  training  to  the  Br%tLtoi 
Borough  Council,  and  of  Mr.  S*  A.  S wilder,  instructor  mido 
the  London  County  Council,  I'^uU  particulars  may  tie  obiila«d 
on  applicarion  to  The  Secretary^  EKaminations  Board,  71, 
Russell  Square,  W.C. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Pupil*Teacher-CiHitv 
Teachers  held  at  Bradford,  Mr,  fi.  W,  Stone^  of  Salfoni^  pW' 
sided  r  and  in  his  presidential  address  discussed  the  suiubilit7«l 
secondary  schools  as  compared  with  pupil  teacher  centret  b 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  intending  to  become  clemeotiEji 
school  teachers.  He  expressed  himself  as  not  at  all  conviood! 
of  the  alleged  superiority  of  secondary  schools  as  comparetl  wiA 
pupil'teacher  centres,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  hit  19 
far  adduced  a  single  fact  in  pfdof  of  the  content ioo«  Debai^i 
the  question  as  to  how  far  the  high  school  is  fitted  to  receive  ii* 
tending  pupil- teachers  for  the  two  years  preceding  tic 
apprenticeship,  he  said,  the  course  of  the  elementary  schodli 
not  merely  a  preliminary  to  the  high  school  course,  sadi 
capable  girl  transferred  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  It^ 
school  for  the  two  years  preceding  the  pupib  teacher  cmint 
would  find  herself  t>ehind  the  rest  of  her  form  in  certiis 
subjects,  auch  as  Latin,  French ^  and  matbematicSf  and  posib^ 
better  equipped  than  the  rest  in  the  elementary  school  sabj«ctL 
If  the  inevitable  gaps  in  her  education  are  to  be  filled  upbf 
class  teaching,  it  is  clear  that  the  time  of  the  rest  of  the  cfui 
must  be  proportionately  wasted  :  if  the  gaps  are  not  to  be  mk 
up,  the  pupil  is  unfairly  treated.  The  only  practicable  wsji^ti 
of  the  difliculty  is  lo  establish  separate  classes  for  the  inteiuliif 
teachers,  and  thus  nullify  ibe  whole  purpose  for  which  they  bid 
been  sent  to  the  high  school.  The  actual  pupl -teacher  ^fM 
should,  Mr.  Stons  thinks,  in  every  case  be  spent  in  the  papil- 
teacher  centre.  Any  other  course  will  end  in  the  neglect  of  ik 
practical  piofessional  side  of  the  pupil -teacher's  training. 

Wk  learn  from  the  report  for  1903^1904  of  the  ComnutEn  of 

Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  a  copy  of  which  hai  betf 
sent  to  us,  that  one  striking  feature  in  the  staflfing  of4f 
Edinburgh  Board  Schools  is  the  absence  of  the  ex-pupil  UaM 
as  an  assistants  Of  a  total  of  1,047  teachers,  only  six  are  eic-p^ 
teachers,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools  reoB84 
incorporated  in  the  School  Board  district.  It  is  also  notevtirtlf 
that  of  the  681  certificated  teachers  employed  116  are  gtadsaW 
of  a  university.  Experts  arc  also  employed  for  sewing,  siap^ 
drill,  swimming,  cookery,  und  woodwork.  Iti*  the  rale  of  the 
Board  to  provide  at  the  rale  of  one  certiJicaled  teacher  for  e«if 
fifty  in  attendance,  the  headmaster  not  being  included  ia  tltfE 
calculation  ;  and  the  stalf  is  so  iiclected  as  to  provide  at  least  ^ 
certificated  teacher  for  every  class-foom  occupied  by  a  clis- 
Under  such  conditions  a  high  quality  of  staff  is  assured, 

Thb  Essex  Education  Committee,  with  a  view  to  ti^ 
teachers  in  Essex  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  gardening  o^' 
tioni  necessary  for  the  successful  working  of  school  gardens,  bu 
decided  to  hold  a  holiday  course  in  the  principles  and  practiced 
horticulture.  The  course  will  take  place  at  the  hiolof^cd 
laboratories  and  garden  at  Chelmsford,  and  will  commence  o" 
August  Sih,  and  meet  daily  for  two  weeks.  Both  men  *w^ 
women  are  invited  to  attend  the  course.  The  committee  *fl* 
defray  travelling  expenses  once  to  and  from  Chelmsford,  ^m 
will  in  suitable  cases  make  a  special  allowance  of  I3&  6d.  p^ 
week  towards    the  maintenance    of   candidates   liilfiUiiig  ih^ 
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ooodidons.      Applications   must    be    made    to    the 
Coaoty  OBBces,  Chelmsford. 

^e  interesting  pamphlets  which  reach  us  from  time  to 
the  County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  it  is 
Dt  that  the  Essex  Education  Committee  is  in  earnest 
»vour  to  improve  agricultural  education  in  the  county 
educational  interests  of  which  it  watches.  We 
to  the  notice  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
in  agricultural  education  two  recent  booklets  issued 
terprising  educational  authority,  viz.,  **  Market-day 
903-4**  and  "Agricultural  Education  in  Essex." 

ational  conference  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
-al  Exhibition  held  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent*s 
ion,  on  June  7th,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William 
ir  George  Kekewich  delivered  an  address  on  nature- 
its  cognate  subjects  in  education.  Papers  were  read 
iian  Clarke  and  others. 

ncipal  of  a  school  near  Liverpool  writes  to  ask  us  to 
nasters  and  headmistresses  that  a  man  is  going  about 
f  p>ersuading  heads  of  schools — principally  ladies* 
•  give  him  an  order  to  insert  an  advertisement  of  their 
his  •*  Home  (iuidc,'*  which  it  appears  is  merely  a 
eceipts  are  given  on  a  printed  form  with  no  heading, 
ure,  of  course,  valueless.  This  bogus  advertisement 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  early  in  May,  and 
previously  in  Manchester,  the  midlands,  and  some 
le  south  coast. 

rd  with  profound  regret  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
el,  principal  of  St.  John's  College,  Battersea,  from 

:ERT  Blair,  assistant  secretary  for  technical  instruc- 
iepartment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
»  been  appointed  by  the  London  County  Council  as 
flficer  of  the  Council  for  the  administration  of  the 
\cts,  at  a  salary  of  ;f  1000  a  year. 

EGORY  Foster  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
College,  London,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Carey  Foster. 

;.  Eddington,  of  Kendal,  is  senior  wrangler  this 
Eddington,  who  is  a  Trinity  man,  was  educated  at 
er-Mare  and  Owens  College,  Manchester.  He  is  a 
Science  of  London. 

;d  edition  has  appeared  of  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan's 
The  Practical  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Schools  and 
vhich  was  first  published  in  the  Geographical  Teacher 
03,  and  afterwards  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
y  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  (ieorge  Philip  and  Son, 
6d.  net. 

SCOTTISH. 

>tch  Education  Department  has  just  issued  **  a 
f  circular  letters,  iS9S-i904,  with  explanator)' 
m.*'  The  object  in  so  doing  is  to  gather  together  the 
culars  of  the  Department  in  a  form  easy  for  reference, 
>mpany  them  with  such  explanation  as  would  enable 
:onversant  with  technical  details  to  understand  the 
cy  pursued.  These  letters  and  memorandum,  though 
V!r.  Graham  Murray,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
'  mea  vita  of  Lord  Balfour  and  Sir  Henry  Craik,  as  it 
occupied  with  the  organisation  of  education  in 
uring  this  regime.  The  policy  and  aims  of  the 
I  are  clearly  and  fully  disclosed,  and  an  exceedingly 
Dce  is  offered  against  the  numerous  attacks  that  have 
OD  the  Department  and  all  its  ways. 


The  general  principles  underlying  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  summed  up  as  follows :  (i. )  They  contemplate  three 
distinct  grades  of  day  schools,  each  with  a  well-balanced 
curriculum  of  general  education,  essentially  but  not  exclusively 
humanistic,  and  ending  in  each  type  with  a  period  of  consolida- 
tion and  concentration  on  the  subjects  essential  to  that  type. 
Specialisation  implying,  as  it  does,  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
some  related  occupation,  should  be  relegated  to  the  Continua- 
tion Class  system,  (ii.)  In  subsidising  education  in  whatever 
form,  the  Department  have  had  regard  to  the  characteristic 
national  principle  of  dual  control.  Having  satisfied  themselves 
as  to  the  general  efficiency  of  a  school,  they  desire  to  leave  its 
internal  economy  to  the  teachers  and  managers  themselves,  un- 
hampered by  considerations  of  pecuniary  results,  (iii.)  They 
propose  to  test  the  efficiency  of  schools,  not  by  written  examina- 
tions or  prescribed  syllabuses,  but  by  repeated  visits  of  inspec- 
tion directed  to  ascertaining  (a)  the  whole  scope  of  the 
curriculum  and  its  adaptation  to  local  needs,  and  (6)  the  success 
with  which  the  work  proposed  has  actually  been  overtaken. 

A  DIAGRAM,  after  the  most  approved  German  style,  illus- 
trates the  relations  of  the  various  forms  of  education  under  the 
Scottish  system.  The  Department  holds  that  the  various  grades 
of  education  are  not  successive  stages  which  can  be  superimposed 
on  one  another,  but  parallel  courses  resting  on  a  common 
foundation  and  crowned  with  diflferent  superstructures.  The 
common  foundation  is  the  primary  school.  Above  this,  three 
types  of  further  instruction  are  recognised — the  supplementary 
course  for  pupils  who  leave  at  14,  the  higher  grade  schools  for 
pupils  who  stay  on  to  16,  and  the  higher  class  for  those  who 
remain  to  university  age. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Headmasters  of 
Secondary  Schools  was  held  in  the  Royal  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  Dr.  Marshall,  in  introducing  a  discussion  on  the 
Education  Bill,  said  that  he  personally  had  always  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  municipal isation  of  education.  He  was  certain 
that  England  was  entering  on  a  period  of  great  educational 
activity,  and  through  the  municipalisation  of  her  education 
would  soon  gain  upon  Scotland  in  educational  matters.  The 
question  of  how  they  were  to  deal  with  the  Department  would  be 
an  even  bigger  question  in  the  future  than  it  had  been  in  the 
past.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  Members  of 
Parliament  of  every  section  the  same  protest  had  been  raised 
against  the  predominance  of  the  Department ; '  not  only  on 
matters  of  principle,  but  on  the  smallest  details  under  the  new 
Bill,  the  Department  would  be  more  supreme  than  ever.  He 
thought  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  if  the  whole  scheme  of 
Scottish  education  was  to  be  dictated  to  them  by  a  Department 
in  London.  Eiducation  ought  to  be  rooted  in  the  national 
character  of  the  people,  and  he  would  rather  see  their  local 
authorities  blundering  on  their  own  initiative  than  being  guided 
in  absolute  wisdom  by  an  external  authority. 

A  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  was  held  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  last  month.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick, 
Edinburgh,  presided  over  a  large  and  representative  gathering. 
The  chairman  stated  that  the  joint  committee  of  the  Association 
and  the  German  and  Franco-Scottish  Society  had  succeeded  in 
getting  rooms  in  Edinburgh  University  for  the  proposed  vacation 
course.  They  would  be  able  to  offer  English  instruction  in 
English  literature  and  phonetics  to  foreign  students,  and,  what 
was  more  important  they  would  be  able  to  provide  instruction 
in  German  and  French  by  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  those 
subjects.  Mr.  George  Smith,  Rector  of  Aberdeen  U.F.C 
Training  College,  gave  a  paper  on  phonetics.  He  claimed  that 
by  the  study  of  phonetics  the  teacher  had  the  opportunity  of 
using  to  the  full  the  capacities  of  the  pupils,  and  that  something 
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was  cootribated  to  the  awakening  and  building  up  of  that 
phonetic  sense  which  had  been  so  largely  lost  because  of  the 
chaotic  relation  of  orthography  and  pronunciation.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  phonetics  found  many  supporters, 
but  Mr.  Hein,  Aberdeen,  held  that  phonetics  was  an  altogether 
indirect  way  of  teaching  modem  languages,  and  that  lime  was  lost 
by  the  use  of  them.  Resorting  to  the  argumentum  ad  hominem^ 
he  challenged  his  own  gift  of  English  against  that  of  any  other 
teacher  of  modern  languages  who  had  learned  his  English  by 
phonetics. 

At  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine 
introduced  to  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
a  deputation  who  urged  that  under  the  Scottish  Education 
Bill  increased  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  teaching  of 
Gaelic  in  Highland  schools.  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  sympathetic  reply,  said  that  the  teaching  of  Gaelic 
was  an  administrative  detail  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  Bill. 
The  Scottish  Department  did  encourage  the  engagement  of 
Gaelic-speaking  teachers  for  Highland  schools,  but  the  curri- 
culum was  a  matter  necessarily  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local 
authorities. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  a 
Blue  Hook  of  730  pages,  there  is  a  mass  of  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  of  late  years.  It  is  a 
sign  of  increased  administrative  efficiency  that  while,  during  the 
year  ended  August  31st,  1903,  the  estimated  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  Scotland  was  1*17,  the  number  of  scholars  on  the 
registers  of  schools  under  inspection  increased  by  2*2  per  cent., 
with  an  increase  of  3*5  per  cent,  in  the  average  attendance.  The 
number  of  schools  under  inspection  was  3,149,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  669,289  children.  12,080  certificated  teachers 
were  employed,  being  one  certificated  teacher  for  every  55 
scholars.  Interesting  sections  of  the  report  deal  with  the 
education  of  blind  and  deaf-mute  children.  The  progress  being 
made  in  secondary  and  technical  education,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  increase  the  usefulness  as  a  means  of  study  of  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Edinburgh,  are  also  described. 


IRISH, 

Two  interesting  pieces  of  news  have  emanated  from  Trinity 
College  during  the  past  month.  Since  Dr.  Starkie  was 
appointed  to  the  presidency  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  there 
has  t)een  no  Roman  Catholic  fellow.  This  deficiency  has  now 
been  made  good,  as  at  the  recent  examination  the  first  place 
and  fellowship  were  obtained  by  Mr.  S.  Kelleher,  who  received 
his  school  education  from  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Cork.  The 
new  fellow  is  a  brilliant  mathematician,  who  gained  the 
distinction  on  his  first  trial  and  on  exceptionally  high  marks. 
The  other  news  relates  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  upon 
women.  It  has  been  decided  to  confer  upon  three  women 
honorary  doctor's  degrees,  and  one  of  them,  Miss  Mulvany,  of 
the  Alexandra  School,  receives  the  distinction  of  LL.D.  for  her 
eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  female  education  in  Dublin. 
Trinity  also  proposes  to  confer  ad  eundem  degrees  on  women 
graduates  of  universities  in  which  women  are  granted  full 
academic  status,  and  also  on  women  who  have  attained 
a  certain  prescribed  status  in  universities  which  do  not  give 
degrees  to  women.  The  latter  part  of  this  proposal  extends  to 
women  who  have  been  in  colleges  like  Girton  and  Newnham, 
but  in  their  case  the  degrees  will  be  limited  to  past  students 
only.  Many  women  who  have  sighed  in  vain  for  degrees  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  this 
opening  in  Dublin.  Will  the  action  of  Trinity  have  any 
influence  on  the  older  English  universities? 


An  influential  meeting  was  held  at  the  end  of  May  in  the 
Mansion  House,  Dublin,  to  consider  the  qaestion  of  primaiy 
education  in  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  delivered  ao 
address  on  "  The  conditions  of  Irish  Education."  After  re- 
marking that  it  was  impossible  for  things  to  remain  as  they 
were,  he  sketched  a  scheme  of  reform,  in  which  he  said  the 
essential  principles  to  be  aimed  at  were  :  (i)  the  representative 
character  of  a  new  board  of  education,  which  he  called  a  central 
national  council;  (2)  iu  direct  authority  over  all  grades  of 
public  education ;  and  (3)  its  direct  responsibility  to  Parliamenc 
Resolutions  were  passed  dealing  with  the  necessity  of  devotiof 
part  of  the  Irish  Development  Fund  to  primary  educatioB, 
of  co-ordinating  all  the  systems  of  Irish  education,  of  improving 
the  attendance  of  children,  and  of  improving  the  salaries  woi^ 
pensions  of  Irish  national-school  teachers. 

The  report  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  the  ] 
1903  shows  that  for  last  year  the  amount  of  the  school 
paid  to  managers  of  Intermediate  schools  as  the  result  of  thtl 
examinations  was  ;f57,3i8  lis.  This  was  divided  among  all T 
schools,  and  of  the.  four  provinces  Leinster  received] 
;f22,9i6  IDS.  5d.,  Ulster  i^i5,S73  6s.  9d.,  Mnoslcf  | 
£^Si^77  3^  i^M  and  Connaught  ;f 3,571  los.  Daring  tbtj 
year  the  Board  advanced  ;f  1 2,404  to  managers  of 
schools,  to  enable  them  to  provide  equipment  and  appUanosil 
for  the  teaching  of  practical  science.  During  half  the  year  1 
was  a  system  of  temporary  inspection,  which  the  Board  doesnotl 
regard  as  satisftictory,  and  it  lays  special  emphasis  upon 
necessity,  in  the  interests  of  intermediate  education,  of  brin 
into  operation,  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be  possible,  an  i 
system  of  inspection  by  the  appointment  of  a  staff  of  ] 
inspectors. 

The    new    Intermediate    Programme    for    1905    has 
published.     Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  in  it  is 
number  of  concessions  made  to  the  representations  of  teacben 
put  forward  in  various  memorials  last  year.      For 
students  under  the  prescribed  limit  of  age  will  be  allowed 
compete  again  in  the  same  grade  if  they  have  not 
obtained    an  exhibition  of  the  highest  value  in  that 
students  who  qualify  for  exhibitions  in  courses  different 
those  which  they  have  selected  will  have  their  cases 
considered  by  the  Board ;   in  the  three  higher  grades 
who  fail  to  obtain  the  percentage  prescribed  for  a  pass  i 
one  subject,  but  who  obtain  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  that 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  the  examination  if  they  obtain  an 
of  30  per  cent,  in  the  six  subjects  necessary  for  a  pass, 
new  important  points  in  the  Rules  are  :  (i)  Italian  and 
are  included  in  the  subjects  for  honours  ;  (2)  the  science  put 
the  programme  is  developed,  and  the  science  courses  kt  ' 
third  and  fourth  year  defined,  and  it  is  laid  down  that  ptaaiH 
two  or  more  of  these  courses  will  count  as  passes  in  two  or 
subjects ;    (3)  in  any  foreign  language  it  will  be  neoeauy  H 
obtain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  for  tm^' 
lation  from  English  into  that  language  in  order  to  aecuti 
pass,  and  40  per  cent,  in  order  to  secure  honours ;  (4)  prii^i 
may  be  taken  out  not  only  in  books,  but  also  in  (diiloiopM. 
apparatus,  or  other  objects  used  for  educational  purposes,  sil|JHti 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board ;  and  (5)  the  nuuks  asqfiedlft' 
verse  composition  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  increased  to  aofs 
cent,  of  the  total  honour  marks  obtained  by  a  student  in  Giei 
and  Latin. 

In  the  programme  we  note  the  following  points:  (i)Gaii' 
position  is  omitted  from  Greek  in  the  prepaialocy  glide; 
(2)  the  English  and  Irish  history  in  the  preparatory  gtsAe 
extends  from  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  GRsar  to  A.D^ 
1400  instead  of  to  a.i).  1200,  and  the  junior  grade  luMoiy  '^ 


alreadfi 
gade; 
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sd  correspoodingly  ;  (3)  the  algebra  courses  arc  nmpIiScd 
made  easier;  and  (4)  the  geometry  couree  is  altered,  the 
lug  being  as  follows  :  "  An  amount  of  knowledge  will  l^ 
cted  approximately  equivalent  to  that  contained  \n"  ctc^i 

of  the  mosn  difficult  propositions  being  postponed  out  of 

Eaclidcan  order. 

fV£LSIf. 

ss  Elizabeth  P.  Hughes,  formerly  principal  of  the 
iridge  Training  College,  is  well  known  throughotit  Eng- 
as  well  as  Wales.  Since  her  return  to  Wales  she  is 
iving  in  Glamorganshire,  and  has  recently  btougbt  a  sug- 
n  before  the  Glamorganshire  County  Council  against  the 
sion  to  the  elementary  schools  of  children  under  five  years 
Miss  Hughes  has  lately  been  living  for  lome  time  in 
,  and  was  therefore  able  to  point  out  thiii  the  Japanese  do 
Imit  children  to  schools  before  seven  yea^s  of  age.  In 
nd,  the  minimum  age  is  six.  A  resolution  was  passed  in 
of  Miss  Hughes'  suggestion. 

c  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  I>enbigh 
y  Council  (Mr.  W.  G.  Dodd)  has  recently  given  an  inter- 
account  of  "  The  old  and  the  new  dispensation/'  Under 
i  system  there  were  in  the  county  73  ol^Jccfs,  with  sakn^ 
ther  amounting  to  jf  1,800.  These  are^  in  number^ 
!d  to  one-third,  but  the  salaries  in  the  gros^  increa^d  to 
5.  There  will  now  be  119  schools  to  direct^  as  against 
onerly.  In  the  47  provided  schools  there  were,  in  1901, 
>  children.  The  head  teachers  numbered  75,  the  other 
:rs  365,  making  a  total  staff  of  440,  or  one  teacher  to  every 
hildren.  In  the  72  non-provided  schools  there  were  only 
children  in  average  attendance.  The  head  teachers  nam- 
87,  the  total  staff  being  317,  or  one  teacher  to  every  lyS 
en.  The  proportion  of  staff  to  children,  in  number ^  was 
ihnost  exactly  the  same.  Attention  would  be  closely  paid 
i  attendance.  Denbighshire  has  an  average  attendance  of 
being  one  of  the  lowest  three  counties  in  Wales. 

I  enquiry  has  taken  place  in  Carnarvonshire  in  connection 
the  Draft  Final  Orders  under  section  1 1  (4)  of  the  Educa< 
Act  of  1902.  Thb  provides  that  four  foundation  managers 
ppointed  for  every  non-provided  school,  who  must  be 
fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  Bodfean 
ml,  in  Carnarvonshire,  the  first  case  taketi  before  the 
Uhinioner,  it  appears  last  year  that  the  managers  were  the 
or  and  two  laymen,  both  nonconformists.  There  has  for  a 
J  time  past  apparently  been  a  voluntary  rate  levied  for  the 
rdi  school,  on  certain  understandings,  and  a  protest  was 
ie  against  the  exclusion  of  the  old  managers  on  the  ,sole 
nd  of  being  nonconformists. 

'hi  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales  has  passed  resolutions 
Ditting  the  following  points  to  the  Senate:  (i)  The  desir- 
Sty  of  requiring  candidates  for  a  degree  in  science  to  show, 
he  time  of  taking  their  final  examination,  that  they  are  able 
nd  with  ease  either  German  or  French  ;  (2)  that  geography 
ndiided  as  an  optional  subject  in  the  matriculation  exanUna- 
I ;  (3)  the  desirability  of  an  intermediate  course  of  study  to 
ummged  in  general  geography  including  physical  geography, 
t  a  view  to  provide  a  training  for  teachers  in  geography. 
IS  farther  decided  to  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  the  desir- 
ity  of  making  a  conversational  knowledge  of  French  and 
nan  compulsory  for  all  those  who  take  those  languages  in 
degree  courses. 

SCHSMB  for  religious  instruction  has  been  prepared  and 
sd  by  the  Merionethshire  Education  Comnaittee,  and  will 
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come  into  force  after  the  midsummer  holidays.  It  contains  the 
following  points  i  School  to  begin  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a 
hymn ;  to  be  closed  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  singing  of  the 
Doxology.  The  main  contents  of  the  Bible  to  be  taught ;  the 
lessons  to  be  graded  to  suit  the  capacity  of  children  of  different 
ages  and  to  secure  a  general  uniformity  in  the  character  and 
amount  of  instruction  to  be  taken.  Devotional  exercises  and 
Bible  teaching  not  to  exceed  half  an  hour.  These  lessons  may 
be  taken  in  Welsh  or  English,  or  partly  in  each.  "It  is 
intended  that  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  reverence  be  inculcated 
throughout,  but  particularly  in  the  devotional  exercise."  No 
attempts  are  to  be  made  to  bias  the  children  in  favour  of  the 
tenets  of  any  particular  denomination.  "  In  general,  prominence 
should  be  given  to  the  salient  truths  that  bear  on  life  and  con- 
duct, passing  lightly  over  subjects  of  only  critical  or  controver- 
sial interest."  Pictures  for  younger  children  and  maps  for  older 
children,  and  other  aids  to  teaching,  are  to  be  freely  used.  A 
schedule  of  proposed  lessons  is  drawn  up,  including  memory 
exercises,  Old  Testament  and  New  TesUment  lessons  for  each 
standard.  Teachers  may,  however,  offer  for  consideration 
aJteniattve  schemes  of  similar  scope. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

ClaMies. 

Tke  H&mtrk  Hymns,  Edited,  with  Pre&ce,  Apparatus 
Criticus,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  T.  W.  Allen  and  E.  E. 
Sikes.  Ixxviu.  +  330  pp.  (MacmiUan.)  lor.  6rf.--This 
book  is  much  wanted.  There  exists  no  satisfactory  edition  of 
the  "  Hymns  : "  the  text  is  in  a  corrupt  state,  and  the  inter- 
pretation has  hardly  tjeen  worked  out  seriously.  Mr.  Allen 
knows  more  about  MSS.  than  most  people,  and  Mr.  Sikes  is  a 
student  of  folk-tore.  There  is  a  full  account  of  the  MSS.,  with 
a  history  of  scholarship  in  relation  to  the  hymns ;  a  separate 
introduction  to  each  hymn  ;  and  ample  notes.  We  miss  only  a 
bibliography,  which  in  so  large  a  work  ought  surely  to  find  a 
pi  ace  ^  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  assume  that  every  reader  will 
have  Gemoll,  although  of  course  scholars  will.  We  also  pro- 
test once  more  against  Macmillan's  "  new  Greeks,"  which  try 
the  eyes  abominably,  and  are  not  even  ornamental.  Our  editors 
are  cie  eel  lent  as  commentators,  but  perhaps  a  little  lacking  in 
humour ;  the  rate  literary  quality  of  the  **  Hymn  to  Hermes " 
15  hardly  treated  with  justice.  But  these  are  trifles,  when  we 
consider  the  scores  of  dark  places  which  have  so  often  puzzled 
our  wtts  and  others* ^  and  now  have  some  light  at  least  thrown 
upon  them.     The  book  does  credit  to  its  publishers. 

Tlu  Tutorial  Hhtmy  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Death  &f  Demosthettes.  By  W.  J.  Woodhouse.  viii.  + 
505  pp^  (Clive.)  3J.  6/.  Tutorial  History  of  Rome :  the  Early 
Prindpate^  44  n.c.*i3S  A.f).  By  A.  H.  AUcroft  and  J.  H. 
Haydon.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  1.  -f  310  pp.  (Clive.) 
3s,  ^^ — The  Roman  history,  now  in  its  third  edition,  has 
evidently  supplied  a  want.  It  is  written  with  independence  of 
judgment,  and  without  pretentiousness  of  any  sort.  The  authors 
are  careful  to  be  fair,  as  in  their  treatment  of  Tiberius.  They 
repeat,  however,  the  old  accusation  that  ''  Roman  society  was 
rotten,  root  and  branch  ; "  a  statement  which  was  proltably  not 
true  of  Rome  even,  certainly  not  of  the  provinces.  If  they  had 
used  the  same  independence  in  estimating  Nero  as  for  Tiberius, 
they  might  have  found  something  to  say  for  his  capacity  as  an 
administrator.     Mr.  Woodhouse,  a  practical  explorer  as  well  as 
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student,  U  exceptloiially  well  qualified  to  wriie  a  histofy  of 
Greece,  aud  he  has  done  il  welK  Ht  wisely  decides  to  con  Sue 
himself  to  the  known  or  proven,  as  for  immMme  students  ;  but 
he  states  as  a  fact  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans'^  fantastic  theory  of  the 
Cretan  "Labyrinth,"  Otherwise  we  have  no  serious  criiid^m 
to  oBer.  tt  contaiiis  a  great  quantity  of  infoniiation»  and  is 
eleaily  written. 

Taciim  AgHcol^  Edited  by  G.  Norwood  and  A,  F,  Watt. 
Sj  p|i.  (Give.)  ir.  fsd. — This  m  a  very  fair  edition  of  one  of 
th«  tnost  interesting  parts  of  Tacitus.  The  introduction  is  good, 
the  notes  addressed  to  persons  who  are  not  very  wdl  instructed. 

AfyiMi  /r9m  Pindar.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  H.  R.  King. 
Illusiraicd.  xH,  +  96  pp.  (Bell)  u,  6</.  net,— This  is  an 
admirable  little  book.  The  seleettnns  from  Piudar  are  made 
for  4)estbetic  reasons,  *  *  to  stimulate  the  imagioalion  and 
strengthen  the  love  of  litefature  rather  than  to  train  the  mind 
in  vital  accuracy/*  Abundant  help  is  given,  and  if  this  is 
justifiable  for  any  author,  it  is  for  Ptndan  We  can  cordially 
recommend  it  for  iutelliget^t  sixth -form  boys. 

LucisHt  Vtra  Hhtpwia.  With  Iniroduciion  and  Notes,  by 
R,  F.  Yates,  vili.  +  it t  +  xlvi.  pp.  Vocabulary.  (Beirs 
Illustrated  Classics.}  is.  6d. — In  Mr.  Vates's  book  the 
pictures  have  to  be  taken  on  trust.  **  From  a  vb*c  painting  '* 
may  mean  anything  between  1500  a.C.  and  150  A.D.  ;  in  fact, 
the  author iites  given  for  these  pictures  are  worse  than  nothingj 
for  they  only  pretend  to  authorise.  The  book  should  interest 
beginners,  and  it  has  been  sympathetlcnUy  edited.  We  wish 
the  print  were  better  and  margins  wider  ;  this  type  of  book  is 
bod  for  boys'  eyes. 

QuiHim  Curims  Rufus,  IX.  1-5,  (Alexander  in  the 
Punjab.)  With  fntrodoction,  Notes,  and  Maps.  By  If,  B. 
CotUfill.  xvi.  -f  S4  pp.,  and  vocabulary.  fBlackic*s  Illus- 
trated Latin  Series.)  u. — ^This  is  a  well -known  subject,  edited 
with  notes  commendably  biief.  The  illustrations  are  selected 
with  more  appropriateness  than  usual,  and  are  intelligently 
described.  But  we  grow  more  and  more  convinced  that  illu&< 
tralioni  in  ike  text  distract  the  attention  painfully. 

A  Laiitt  Anthak^  for  Beginners,  With  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
lary. By  G.  B.  Gardiner  and  A.  Gardiner*  vili.  +  205  pp. 
(Arnold.)  2j.— The  theory  of  Latin  verse  set  forth  by  these 
editors  apparently  confuses  accent  (1.^.,  rise  and  fall  of  voice) 
with  thesis  and  with  quantity.  The  selections  are  all  in  verse, 
and  the  earlier  lessons  consist  of  di^otfitcd  lines  or  small  groups 
of  lines.  1  here  follow  short  stories  and  complete  extracts  m 
hexamatersp  elegiacs,  and  iambics. 

Livy^  B^k  VL  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  R. 
Cluec  and  P.  E.  Matbesoo.  (Clarendon  Press.)— This  is  a 
separate  edition  of  Book  VL  with  the  introduction  to  a  larger 
edition  of  Books  V,-VIL  inclusive.  We  would  specially  praise 
the  **  Excursus  on  Livy's  Language  and  Style,*'  a  most  useful 
addition.     The  notes  are  satisfactory. 

Corndii  Tmiti  Annaiium^  X/IA-XFL  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  abridged  from  the  larger  work  of  Henry  Furncaux. 
By  IL  Pitman,  xliv.  +  text  unpaged  +  146  pp.  (Clarendon 
Press.)  4J.  6(/.^Mr.  FurneauK*s  ** Tacitus"  is  a  standard  edition, 
and  this  abridgment  will  be  most  welcome.  It  contains  those 
parts  of  the  Annals  which  relate  to  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  the  notes 
are  shortened  or  supplemented  to  suit  younger  students,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  essay  on  the  '*  System  and  Style  o(  Tacitus,*' 
besides  the  sections  on  history.  There  is  a  good  map,  hut  no 
index. 


Lmgmans*  L^in   Ceurse,      Pari  //•     viii-    +    117*364  pp»  , 

—This  part  includes  the  pronouns,  numeral  adjectives^  irr^alvj 
verbs,  accuative  and   infinitive,   ablative  absolute,  depeo 
que:stion»  the  use  of  the  coses,  the  calendar,  dependent  cUu 
and  simple  oratio  obliqus.     The  fault  of  the  exercues  U  ' 
they  appenr  to  be  nearly  all  meant  to  be  written.     But  plenty! 
pttm  tm^  drill  should  precede  all  written  exercises »  mod 
a  hint  is  given  for  that.     The  book  does  oot  dittinguiab 
from  others  of  the  same  sorL 

AiUn  and  Greeti^usk^s  New  Latin  Gmmrrmr  f^r  Schools  i 
Ceikges^    Edited  by  J,  B.  Greenough,  G.  L.  Kiitcridgc,  A.  j 
Howard,  and  Benj.  L.  Dooge.     x.  -h  477  pp.     (Ginn,)     51*- 
Atlen  and  Greenough's  Grammar  is  well  enouf^h  known,  in  t 
United  States  at  least,  to  need  no  introduction  from  ui. 
new  revision  shows  the  usual  virtues  of  American  scholars,  1 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  taste  for  grammar  as  distinct  from  I 
let  ten,  for  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  grateful.     We  do  1 
thiuk  that  this  is  superior  lo  Buck  and  Lane^s  Grammar,  wti 
we  lately  reviewed  in  these  pages,  but  it  is  a  useful  book  1 
well  ai ranged^     In  the  region  of  comparative  philology,  < 
cially  morphology,  this  book  is  behind  the  tiroes.     Thus  no  13 
would  now  distinguish  scab,  as  root  from  '■scob,"  as  bale,! 
speak  confidently  of  a  prehistoric  period  in  which  our  ano 
spoke  in  toots  '*as  is  now  done  in  Chinese*"     The  Chinese  Sj 
in  its  latest  stage,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  our  cartifl 
stage  was  not  like  that  of  the  North  American  Indians,  wh 
the  unit  of  speech  is  a  sentence. 

Hiitory. 

Tke    Tudffr   Dyn&siy.       By    A.    Hasiall.       xx. +335 

{Rivingtons.J    2J.— This  seems  to  be  the  hrst  volume  publii 
of  a  new  series  of  nine  which  is  to  cover  English  histoiy 
|gj2.     The  liooks  are  intended  for  the  middle  and  upper 
of  schools.    This  volume  is  provided  with  six  maps  and  an 
dance  of  genealogical  tables^  as  well  as  a  synopsis  of  e^ 
The  matter  is  correct  for  the  most   part,  though    it  waald 
difficult  to  find  more  examples  either  of  cyrious  oonnotatiotss 
terms  or  of  errors  in  deAniiion  than  in  the  paiagmpb  on  p. 
on  ^*  Religious  Parlies  in  England."     But  we  sincerely  pi^ 
pupils  into  whose  hands  this  volume  should  be    put  for 
purpose  of  preparation  for  a  "local"  or  other  examii 
Mr.  H assail  has  surely  never  taught  in  a  school »  or  he 
not  ejtpect  children  to  understand  much  of  what  he  herep*' 
sents.     If  space  permitted,  we  could  quote  singte  senteocmw 
illustrate  our  point.     But  the  whole  style  of  the  book  is  xi  fiat 
The  author  is  full  of  the  literature  bearing  on  a  highly  cootro* 
versial  period,  and  he  has  forgoiien  that  pupils,  and  ie«lieiE 
too  for  the  most  part,  will  not  understand  his  elaborate  Eoodifi*- 
cations  of  traditional  views.     What  would  they  make,  ^^f.,  Qtf 
the  statement  (p.  izo)  that  Cranmer  was  "  not  responsible  far 
the  Black  Rubric  "  ?     What  is  wanted  for  schools  is  fulaest 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  power  of  setting  forth  the  residlsi 
thereof  in  a  plain  story.     Mr.  If  assail  has  the  former  OQ 
points,  but  he  certainly  has  not  the  latter. 

Tlu  IVar  in  ike  Crimea.  By  General  Sir  Edward  Haaile^ 
120  pp.  (Seeley.)  tifif.— This  is  a  cheap  edition  of  a  readalic 
story  of  the  war  with  Russia  which  has  won  favourable  optakiff^; 
from  various  critics.  It  is  limited  to  the  subject  in  the  tiikt  " 
contains  nothing  of  the  Baltic  phase  or  the  siege  of  Kais,  r 
does  it  mention  the  part  played  by  Sardinia.  But  it  is  a  gO 
account  of  the  general  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  die  fiiilii& 
operations  before  Sebastopol. 

Stories  fi^mike  Life  &f  Xing  A //red.     By  C.  A.  MiUofd.    #| 
pp.      (AtBold*  1     4£f<— Cl^rly  prbted,  kirly  iUustivled 
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id  poems,  this  is  a  *'  bright  story  reader  *'  on  the  usual 
tzplanation  of  words,  and  a  useful  page  at  the  end 
borities. 

fr  History  of  England,  By  C  and  M.  Oman.  vi.  +  263 
old.)  2s. — This  is  a  good  small  book,  as  may  be  ex- 
m  the  name  of  its  authors.  It  tells  the  main  story 
wardly,  half  the  book  reaching  to  the  *'  Revolution," 
mpleting  the  narrative  to  the  present  day.  There  are 
»,  four  genealogical  tables  and  an  index. 

of  the  Olden  Tinu^  by  Alice  Gardner  (Arnold),  u.  6</., 
ts  "filth  revised  impression,"  and  needs  no  commen- 
n  us.  It  is  the  simple  talk  of  a  scholar  to  a  little  girl 
ent  Egypt  and  certain  heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Id  in  a  most  delightful  way. 

r  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  Written  by  himselt  (to  the 
,  with  a  continuation  to  the  time  of  his  decease  by 
>seph  Priestley,  iv.  +  132  pp.  (Allenson.)  31.  net. 
print  of  Priestley's  memoirs  appears  appropriately  in 
ary  year  of  his  death.  It  may  be  commended  to  our 
an  autobiographical  account  of  a  great  and  good  man. 
religious  opinions  will  not  commend  themselves  to 
ers  of  the  book,  but  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  the 
arm  of   his  life  are  evident   on   every  page  of  his 


Beienoe  and  Teelmolofir* 

•   Nature-Study  Readers,     Edited  by  J.    C.    Medd. 

viii.  +  176  pp.  IS,  Book  II.  iv.  -f  204  pp.  is, 
iv.  +  215  pp.  IS.  2d,  (Routledge).— These  books 
>ult  of  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  teachers  promi- 
gaged  in  the  promotion  of  nature  study,  several  of 
l-known  authorities  upon  the  subjects  of  the  papers 
contributed.  As  Mr.  Medd  points  out  in  his  interest- 
e,  the  method  involves  an  apparent  lack  of  uniformity 
«,  as  well  as  some  inequality  of  treatment.  The 
e,  however,  consistent  in  emphasising  the  fact  that 
ties  for  nature  study  abound  on  every  side,  and  in  in- 
o  teachers  courses  which   they  may   pursue  with  a 

of  inconvenience  and  expense.  Most  of  the  papers 
ibly  written,  and  some  reach  a  very  high  level  of  simple 
exposition.  It  seems  all  the  more  regrettable,  there- 
id  in  some  papers  references  to  fern-seed  and  the  leg- 
insects,  and  to  see  spiders  classed  as  insects,  and 

described  as  burning  mountains.  Considering  the 
f  compilation  of  the  books,  however,  the  number  of 
iurprisingly  small,  and  there  is  very  little  overlapping. 
)ns  appear  to  be  graded  in  order  of  difficulty,  and  are 
o  the  capacity  of  children  from  nine  to  fourteen  years 
The  books  are  well  printed,  and  profusely  illustrated 
ad  reproductions  of  photographs,  together  with  a  few 
plates.  Authors,  editor  and  publishers  alike  are  to  be 
ated  upon  the  success  of  what  seems  to  be  a  unique 
It. 

anh  Buckland  Reader,  viii.  -|-  248  pp.  (Routledge.) 
It  was  a  happy  idea  to  bring  out,  as  a  schoo  reader, 
me  of  selections  from  Buckland's  "Curiosities  of 
ilistory.'*  It  is  a  singularly  attractive  record  of  the 
ms  of  a  genial  and  gifted  naturalist,  which  can  hardly 
Nise  the  enthusiasm  of  every  healthy-minded  boy.  A 
lemenUry  readings,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  and  a 
f  notes  and  explanations,  are  also  included.  The  book 
istrated,  and  may  be  cordially  recommended. 

\ghting  of  Schoolrooms,  By  Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Ph.D. 
pp.  (Longmans.)— This  little  book  has  been  written 


with  the  object  of  impressing  upon  those  who  build  and 
upon  those  who  teach  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  sight  of 
school  children.  It  was  written  in  America  by  an  American,  a 
fact  which  English  readers  should  bear  in  mind,  as  several 
dimensional  regulations  for  schools  are  referred  to  which  do  not 
accord  with  those  recognised  in  this  country.  For  example,  the 
statement  made  that  steps  must  not  be  more  than  eight  inches 
high  hardly  falls  in  with  the  present  views  of  our  Board  of 
Education.  The  author  first  deals  with  the  question  of  the  site 
of  the  buildings  as  affected  by  their  surroundings,  and  draws 
attention  to  a  useful  relation  between  the  height  and  position  of 
surrounding  buildings  ai^d  the  height  of  the  class-rooms.  He 
then  considers  the  aspect  of  the  rooms,  and  here  again  our 
cooler  English  summers  must  modify  Dr.  Rowe's  opinions. 
The  importance  of  left-hand  light  is  insisted  upon  to  an  extent 
which  almost  seems  unnecessary  in  these  days,  while  lighting 
from  other  directions  is  fully  discussed.  Some  useful  hints 
follow  on  reducing  the  width  of  piers  between  windows,  and  on 
the  use  of  prismatic  glass  and  blinds,  these  remarks  being  sup- 
plemented by  several  illustrations.  The  next  section  of  the 
book  discusses  the  possible  improvement  of  the  lighting  of 
existing  buildings,  and  the  concluding  pages  deal  with  the 
teacher's  duty  with  reference  to  the  postures  of  the  pupils 
and  as  to  testing  their  sight.  What  is  called  a  standard 
class-room  is  figured  and  several  times  referred  to,  but 
surely  the  most  economical  size  of  room  must  depend  in 
each  case  upon  the  desks  used,  the  position  of  the  door  and 
windows,  if  fixed  by  the  plan.  A  little  bibliography  and  an 
index  help  to  make  the  book  complete,  but  artificial  lighting 
receives  hardly  more  than  a  passing  reference,  which  seems  a 
pity,  as  much  work  is  done  in  all  boarding-schools  without  the 
help  of  daylight.  Though  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
at  all  to  modem  school  requirements  will  find  little  in  the  book 
that  is  novel,  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  these  pages  to 
teachers  and  architects  who  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of 
school  buildings. 

Metal  Working,  By  J.  C.  Pearson,  xvi.  -f  1 10  pp. 
(Murray.)  zs, — In  this  little  book  simple  metal-working  pro- 
cesses and  tools  are  described.  The  illustrations  are  for  the 
most  part  good  and  clear,  although  some  of  the  machines  shown 
are  of  rather  antiquated  design.  A  course  in  metal-woiking 
becomes  valuable  to  the  student,  provided  he  is  taught  to  set 
out  from,  and  work  to,  dimensioned  drawings.  As  no  such 
explanations  are  given,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  matter  in 
the  book  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  supplementary  to  the  explana- 
tions of  a  good  teacher.  In  the  section  describing  marking-out 
tools  we  find  the  statement  that  the  steel  foot-rule  should  be 
graduated  to  sixteenths  of  an  inch  throughout,  and  over  parts  of 
its  length  to  thirty-seconds.*  It  would  be  better  to  explain  also 
the  use  of  rules  divided  decimally.  Clear  and  precise  explana- 
tions are  given  of  many  of  the  workshop  processes  described, 
and  consequently  the  book  will  prove  useful  to  many  students. 

Builders'  Quantities,  By  H.  C.  Grubb.  viii.  -|-  227  pp. 
(Methuen.)  41.  (id, — This  book  deals  with  a  subject  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  students  in  the  higher  stages  of  building 
construction,  and  one  that  is  necessary  to  all  practical  men 
engaged  in  supervising  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  subject 
is  difficult  owing  to  the  variety  of  calculations  involved,  and  the 
author  has  wisely  included  the  necessary  mensuration  rules,  with 
applications  of  their  use,  instead  of  assuming,  as  is  generally 
done,  that  the  reader  has  this  preliminary  knowledge.  Good 
illustrative  examples  are  given,  and  the  methods  of  taking-off, 
abstracting,  and  billing  are  clearly  shown.  The  book  can  be 
confidently    recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  m  this 
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highly  technical  branch  of  building  construction  as  a  clear  and 
concise  introduction  to  a  subject  full  of  intricate  details. 

A  Preliminary  Course  of  Practical  Physics,  By  C.  E. 
Ashford.  48  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  is,  6</. — This  small 
volume  represents  a  course  of  practical  work,  consisting  of  about 
ninety  simple  experiments,  arranged  for  the  use  of  those  boys  at 
Harrow  School  who  have  never  entered  a  science  lecture-room. 
The  letterpress  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  can  record  all 
observations  in  blank  spaces  between  the  printed  directions  for 
consecutive  experiments.  The  author  suggests  that,  initially,  a 
student  should  only  be  required  to  carry  out  orders  intelligently, 
and  that  no  demands  should  be  made  upon  his  powers  of 
description,  which  should  be  developed  at  a  later  stage  ;  hence 
the  spaces  left  for  the  student's  use  are  only  sufficient  to  note 
down  the  observations  and  results.  In  acknowledging  assist- 
ance in  the  compiUtion  of  these  experiments  the  author  remarks 
that  "  diligent  students  of  specimen  copies  will  recognise  a  large 
number  as  traditional " :  after  careftil  consideration  we  are  led 
to  suggest  that  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  the  author  seems 
to  have  gleaned  the  idea,  method,  and  even  the  working  of 
experiments  from  previous  books,  he  would,  we  think,  have 
been  well  advised  to  give  a  fuller  acknowledgment  of  the  sources 
from  which  such  experiments  are  derived. 

A  Text  Book  of  Geology,  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  vii.  + 
350  pp.  (Blackie.)  3J.  6d, — It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  Harrison's  book  has  reached  a  fifth  edition  and  that  the 
contents  have  been  brought  up  to  date. 

The  Local  Examination  Physiography,  By  W.  J.  Perry. 
166  pp.  (Relfe.)  2J.— So  many  excellent  books  on  physio- 
graphy were  already  available  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  another 
was  required.  The  information  in  Dr.  Perry's  book  is  un- 
relieved by  experiments  and  is  often  meagre.  The  illustrations 
are  mostly  very  crude. 

We  have  examined  the  following  new  pieces  of  apparatus 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Brewster,  Smith  and  Co. 

Self-lighting  Bunsen,  51. — This  is  intended  for  use  on  the 
lecture  table,  and  may  save  both  time  and  matches.  A  narrow 
metal  tube  terminating  in  a  pin-hole  jet  is  fixed  close  to  the 
tube  of  the  Bunsen,  and  a  small  mass  of  compressed  platinum- 
black  is  supported  over  the  pin-hole.  By  means  of  a  tap  at  the 
base  of  the  burner,  gas  is  supplied  to  the  narrow  tube  and  the 
small  "  pilot "  flame  is  ignited  by  the  impinging  of  the  gas  on 
the  platinum-black.  A  further  movement  of  the  tap  admits  gas 
to  the  main  burner  which  is  automatically  ignited  from  the  pilot- 
flame,  and  in  a  third  position  of  the  tap  the  pilot-flame  is 
completely  cut  off.  The  idea  is  very  pretty,  but  the  sample 
tested  does  not  happen  to  work  automatically.  We  can  imagine 
that  the  collapse  of  a  beaker,  full  of  liquid,  over  the  burner 
would  be  still  more  grievous  than  it  now  is  when  the  simple 
pattern  is  used. , 

Adjustable  Wire-rope  Clip,  3/.— This  clip  is  an  excellent 
method  of  binding  indiarubber  tubing  to  water  taps  when  using 
water  at  high  pressure.  The  clip  is  extremely  strong,  and  its 
diameter  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw-thread  and  nut. 

Water  Turbine,  %s, — This  is  a  very  efficient  and  portable 
type  of  turbine.  The  speed  varies  according  to  the  water 
pressure,  from  2,500  to  4,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
price  is  reasonable. 

Burette  Clamps,  2s.  and  3;.  6^. — Nearly  all  burette  clamps 
are  unsatisfactory  in  that  they  soon  fail  to  hold  the  burette 
vertically,  and  have  no  adjustment  for  remedying  such  a 
defect.  The  new  adjustable  cUmps,  which  will  carry  tubes  of 
any  diameter  from  \  inch  to  i  inch,  are  very  convenient,  and  a 
distinct  advance  on  previous  patterns.  They  are  supplied  either 
/or  one  or  for  two  burettes. 


Botany  Rambles,      Part  II.      In  tko  Summer.    By  tH^ 
Thomson.     130  pp.     (Horace  Marshall.)— The  winsomeoor^J 
Miss  Thomson's  style  will  immediately  secure  the  inta 
attention  of  young  students  of  botany.    The  language  is  s 
and,  as  a  rule,  correct,  though  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  ^ 
about  plants  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  human  traits, 
the  previous  volume  of  the  series,  this  little  book  will  asast  tl 
development  of  a  real  regard  for  the  beautiful  adaptation  4 
form  to  function  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Mathematioi. 

A  TrecUise  on  Hydro-mechanics.  Part  /.,  Hydrostatkk 
By  W.  H.  Besant  and  A.  S.  Ramsey,  viii.  +  264  pp.  (Bdi 
—In  this,  the  sixth  edition  of  the  well-known  treatise,  vaiioi 
additions  have  been  made,  chiefly  in  the  chapters  ticatiq 
of  the  stability  of  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  the  temii 
of  flexible  surfaces  and  capillarity.  The  whole  work  has  ak 
been  carefully  revised  and  numerous  additional  examplei  ii 
serted,  while  several  of  the  examples  to  be  found  in  eaifil 
editions  have  been  deleted.  In  its  new  form  the  book  «i 
doubtless  retain  its  well  merited  popularity  as  a  university  tod 
book. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  By  James  M.  Taylor.  viiL  +  171  p| 
(Ginn.)  3s.  6d. — This  work  is  drawn  up  on  sensible  lines  ai 
has  been  written  with  due  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  begisne 
In  a  short  chapter  the  ratios  are  defined  for  acute  angles  ai 
are  applied  to  the  solution  of  various  problems.  In  the  seooi 
chapter  general  definitions  are  given  and  the  discasioo  4 
general  proofs  begun.  The  usual  material  of  text-books  € 
trigonometry,  so  far  as  that  does  not  involve  complex  nnmben 
is  compactly  treated  in  chapters  ii.  to  vii.  ;  articles  yy-l 
might  with  advantage  be  inserted  in  the  second  chapter,  i 
satis£Eu:tory  discussion  of  complex  numbers  is  somewhat  difficd 
of  attainment  in  an  elementary  book  ;  the  exposition  given  i 
chapter  viii.  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  a  kind  that  wi 
meet  the  difficulties  that  a  logically-minded  pupil  will  raise,  hi 
perhaps  it  is  sufficient  for  a  first  approach.  De  MoivR 
theorem  is  carefully  discussed,  and  is  applied  chiefly  to  tl 
solution  of  equations ;  the  applications  might  well  be  very  cm 
siderably  extended.  The  last  chapter  contains  a  number  I 
miscellaneous  examples  ;  a  fuller  treatment  of  elimination  tlM 
is  given  on  pages  138- 141  would  be  a  decided  improvement. 

Decimals  and  the  Metric  System,  32  pp.  (Blackie.)  lL 
(paper  covers).  —  This  little  book,  which  treats  of  dcM 
notation  and  the  metric  system  for  Standards  IV. -Vila  % 
designed  to  meet  Code  requirements  and  may  be  used  aM 
with  other  books  on  arithmetic.  The  explanations  IM 
illustrative  examples  seem  to  be  very  suitable.  ^ 

Practical  Geometry  for  Beginners.  By  V.  Le  Neve  FortBi 
and  F.  W.  Dobbs.  ix.  -f  96  pp.  (Macroillan.)  2s.  6d.-<-. 
This  handsome  volume  provides  a  rationally  arranged  aeritf  « 
exercises  in  practical  geometry.  Pupils  who  work  through  ^ 
course  laid  down  and  are  guided  in  their  work  by  a  waAA 
teacher  will  have  gained  a  very  extensive  knowled^  of  tli 
properties  of  geometrical  figures,  and  will  have  acquired  tifaife 
of  accuracy  and  neatness  that  will  be  of  lasting  service, 
a  preliminary  course  like  this,  the  geometrical  training  i 
and  should,  be  mainly  on  the  lines  of  formal  demoutiyljkiB 
It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  the  subject  matter  is  lAviM 
entirely  restricted  to  Euclid's  first  book,  but  we  think  Uii 
many  theorems  of  later  books  will  have  dawned  upon  the  paf< 
before  he  completes  this  preliminary  training.  We  do  not  •< 
pose  it  is  intended  that  any  pupil  should  work  throogfa  civci 
exercise,  but  there  is  a  danger  in  providing  a  very  huge  miiaab 
of  exercises,  and  it  would  be  well  that  teachers  shodd  b^  * 
their  guard  against  overdoing  the  practical  geometry. 
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ixam^  im  Ge^mitrk^  Dramit^.  By  V.  Le  Neve  Foster, 
•ttL  +  J79  pp.  [Eton ;  at  ihe  College  Press.)  3s.  6d,  net. — 
^pk  material  is  provided  in  thk  coUection  of  exumples  for  a 
flood  course  in  geometitcal  drawing.  The  exercises  ftre  well 
uded  and  judtdously  varied.  The  section  on  solid  geometry 
imtber  meagre  in  compartson  with  the  wealth  of  detail  pro- 
led  in  the  sections  on  plane  geometnTi  but  the  eiratiiplea 
BaJfy  proposed  are  good  and  typical  The  book  has  £4  pages 
geometrical  patterns  which  have  been  in  use  at  Eton  for  a 
r  ;  the  collection  ii  a  good  one.  Military  entrance  examina- 
papers  form  the  last  section  (pp.  163-169),  and  will  be  of 
:e  to  teajcbers.  Great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  with 
te:Kr  and  diagrainSf  and  the  general  arrangement  o!  the 
tct  is  very  satisfiictory* 

tawt^irical  Thmrtmi  prtuHmlly  dtm&mtrated  ^  mmm  of 
:€cie€i  Medih.  By  Thorold  Gosset*  {London  i  Philip.) 
net, —The  bOK  that  contains  these  models  reminds  one 
bly  of  children's  toys^  but  the  contents  are  fitted  to  ^rvc 
I  a  bigber  end  than  that  of  providing  amusement  for 
igsters.  The  models,  which  are  of  wood,  can  be  u^ed  to 
ish  experimental  evidence  of  icvcral  fundamental  theorems 
irea^f  such  as  Euclid  I.,  36,  41^  431  47^  IL  14,  We  have 
sd  with  specia]  interest  the  illustiations  of  L  47  and  IL  14  % 
ar  rnodes  of  arrangemenL  than  those  shown  in  the  coloured 
"X  tHat  accompo-oie^  the  models  can  be  occaiionally  devised, 
igli  nt  bottom  they  usually  differ  by  mere  reversals.  Teachers 
experivnental  geometry  might  derive  useful  hints,  and 
dre^n  would  certainly  obtain  am n semen t  from  a  little  practice 
1  the  naodels.  In  kindergarten  schools  the  box  would 
bably  be  of  great  servicCK 

HiaeeU&neouit 

^dH€mimH  ikrm^k  Imagimatim^  By  Margaret  McMillan. 
h  196  pp.  (Sonnenschein),  35.  6d,  —  The  author  tries 
show  and  does  show  that  the  school  kills  the  child  ;  that  it 
regards  scientific  advice  about  the  eye,  the  ear^  the  drawing 
nd,  the  singing  voice,  thr  delighted  spirit,  the  active  muscles- 
is  itn possible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  wisdom  hidden  in 
e  author's  epigrami.  Her  knowledge  is  at  first  band,  her 
oclnsions  are  her  own.  The  book  pleads  for  all  we  do  not 
>,  and  all  we  do  not  get  ;  it  pleads  for  enthusiastic  teachers 
ho  win  not  Hve  in  grooves,  for  the  cuitivalion  of  the  imagina- 
ton  on  every  side,  for  sunlight,  for  fresh  air,  far  grass  phy- 
rmnJs,  for  good  and  abundant  food.  Vet  is  it  too  much  to 
Wf  ihat  we  knew  it  all  before  ?  We  will  not  train  and  pay  the 
tttchers  as  tbey  should  be  trained  and  paid  ;  nor  will  the  State, 
■  yet,  lay  its  heavy  hand  on  parents  and  say,  *'  These  are  my 
diQdren  ;  y&a  shall  not  misuse  them."  The  author  might  have 
added  a  clmpter  on  remedies ;  perhaps  she  recognises  that 
Koedl^  are  even  not  to  be  suggested,  much  less  to  be  tried. 
Wt  hope  that  at  least  one  education  committee  will  make  a 
P>9Cat  nf  this  book  tn  its  teachers.  This  would  finish  one 
<^i^ ;  and  in  the  second  edition  a  hundred  misprints  might 
ktecnrccted, 

intirn4Ui&nai  Mxhihition^  Saini  L^uis\  1904.  Depariminh 
A  And  0  Educaiion  and  Social  M^anomy,  Caiahgm  pf  Briiisk 
^hihits,  138  +  23  pp.  An  OutHnt  cf  Edmaiianal  Orgafiha- 
<*»«  la  tki  Britiih  IsUs*  Prepared  f$r  thi  BriiUk  Education 
^im  ufikt  Loitisiana  Punhme  Exposition.  ,  24  pp.  (Issued 
Wtbc  Royal  CommissionO— The  Catalogue  of  Bntisb  Eahibits, 
vbkb  is  uuder  revision,  is  arranged  in  eight  groups  dealing 
"^sp^ciinly  with  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education, 
*F*Qil  edacation  in  the  fine  arts,  special  education  in  agricul- 
™u>  special  education  in  commerce  and  industry,  education  of 
dtftctivea  and  special  forms  of  education — te-^t-books,  school 
»^'aiiutc  and  school  appliances.     Though  it  is  not  always  easy 


to  understand  the  plan  of  selection  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
the  collection  of  exhibits  may  be  described  as  typical  and  on  the 
whole  rcpresenutivc  of  the  various  grades  of  education  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  *' Outline  of  Educfltional  Organization" 
gites  a  brief,  concentrated,  historical  survey  of  the  chief  event* 
in  the  educational  administration  of  British  education  during 
the  last  hundred  years.  The  two  pamphlets  together  serve  to 
indicate  concisely,  yet  salisfactorily,  the  character  of  the  British 
educational  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  Ejchibition. 

Teat:  her  I  in  Coumii,  Being  a  Record  of  the  Naiat  Teackgr^ 
ConvenlioMt  190J,  Edited  by  E.  A.  Belcher.  17S  pp.  {Dur- 
ban i  Juta.)  In  our  September  issue  of  last  year  a  large  part  of 
Mr.  P.  A.  Baroett*s  presidential  address  to  the  Nalal  Teachers' 
Convention  was  published*  This  address,  with  a  selection  of 
papers  read  at  the  Durban  meeting  of  1903,  arc  printed  m 
gxt^nso  in  this  volume.  The  contents  of  the  book  shows  clearly 
that  the  teachers  of  Natal  are  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
an  inicrchangc  of  educational  thought  and  anxious  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  modern  improvements  in  educational  f racdce* 

Casseifs  Unim  Jmk  Series,  Rmders*  Boak  F.  254  pp. 
(Cassell.)  IJ-.  4if*^^Like  the  four  earlier  books  in  this  series^ 
the  present  volume  is  a ttrac lively  illustrated  and  nicely  printed. 
The  Selections  are  varied  in  character  and  prose  and  poetry  are 
judiciously  interspersed.  The  reader  is  suitable  for  the  higher 
classes  of  elementary,  or  the  lower  forms  of  secondary  schools. 

The  Sckoot  Calindmr.  1904.  A  Guide  to  Seholarships  and 
ExaminatiortZf  igo4.  204  pp.  (Wbii taker.)  ir,  net, — This  is 
the  seventeenth  issue  of  what  is  now  a  well-known  work  of 
reference  in  schools.  A  copy  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
headmaster  and  every  headmistress. 

Industries  of  Today.  Edited  by  M.  A*  L,  Lane.  v.  -|-  137 
pp.  (Ginn.)  is,  6d, — A  reading-book  containing  descriptions 
of  seventeen  industries— chiefly  American — which  will  appeal 
more  specially  to  boys,  though  the  interests  of  girls  have  not 
been  forgotten. 

Memoranda  on  Infectious  Disemses  for  iht  Use  of  School 
Teachers,  By  Jaines  W.  Allen.  33  pp.  (Bristol;  John 
Wright.)  6d.,  4J.  per  dozen.— Conlains  just  the  information^ 
simply  and  concisely  expressed — which  all  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  should  possess. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tke  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rultf  a  letter  cHUcising  any  article  or  rewiew  printed  in 
Thk  School  Would  will  be  sudmitted  to  the  contributor 
before  pubiieaiion,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  mt^ 
appear  together. 

Some  Hotea  on  Cheai  Eipftnsion, 

Thr  following  notes  are  founded  on  the  recorded  measuie* 
ments  of  541  different  boys  at  one  of  our  public  schools*  The 
records  show  the  girth  of  chest  of  each  boy  (i)  with  the  chest 
expanded  to  its  fullest  capacity,  (2)  when  it  is  emptied  ^  far 
as  possible.  The  difference  between  the  two  measurements 
recorded  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  ch^l  expansion. 

Four  curves  of  distribution  were  first  obtained  showing  the 
percentage  of  the  cases  examined  who  failed  to  reach  each 
^th  of  an  inch  of  expansion. 

No.  I  included  all  boys  whose  minimum  chest>girth  was  less 
than  26  inches  ;  No  2,  all  boys  from  26  inches  to  39  inches 
minimum  chest-girth  ;  No.  3,  all  from  29  inches  to  33  inches  i 
No.  4,  all  above  32  inches* 

The  four  curves  are  extremely  regular,  and  are  precisely 
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limikr  in  form.  Not  only  this,  bat  for  the  grttXtt  part  of  their 
length  the  curves  are  practically  identical.  This  being  so,  a  fifth 
curve  was  plotted,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  whole  of  the 
541  cases  observed. 

For  more  than  half  the  length  of  this  general  curve  none  of 
the  other  four  curves  differ  from  it  by  more  than  o*i  inch.  In 
the  upper  part  the  variation  becomes  slightly  greater,  so  that,  at 
the  ordinate  which  indicates  the  amount  of  expansion  below 
which  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  fall,  No.  i  is  0'3  inch 
below  and  No.  4  0*15  inch  above  the  general  curve. 

These  facts  indicate  that,  in  general,  the  amount  of  expansion 
of  which  a  boy's  chest  is  capable  is  independent  of  the  actual 
size  of  his  chest :  exceptionally  large  expansions  are,  however, 
less  likely  to  be  produced  by  boys  with  very  small  chests. 

To  come  to  details,  the  lowest  expansion  noted  was  1*6  inches, 
the  highest  5*2  inches,  the  mean  3*5  inches.  Five  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  observed  expand  less  than  2*4  inches.  Including  these, 
twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  show  less  than  3*0  inches 
expansion ;  fifty-eight  per  cent,  expand  from  3  to  4  inches ; 
the  remaining  twenty-one  per  cent,  expand  more  than  4 
inches  ;  5  per  cent,  expand  more  than  4*5  inches. 

A  detailed  examination  was  made  of  the  records  of  twenty-five 
individuals  whose  chest  expansion  was  less  than  2*4  inches,  and 
of  twenty-three  who  exceeded  4'$  inches.  The  average  type  of 
development  of  the  two  sets  was  compared  by  means  of  my 
tables  of  grades.  By  these  tables  each  boy's  measurements  in 
height,  in  weight,  and  in  chest-girth,  can  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  twenty  grades  all  equally  probable.  Of  these,  grade 
I  is  the  highest,  grade  20  the  lowest,  tlie  boundary  between 
grade  10  and  grade  ii  is  the  measure  of  the  mean.  The 
result  of  the  examination  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  upper  line  refers  to  boys  of  exceptionally  low  power 
of  expansion,  the  lower  to  those  of  exceptionally  high  power : 


AVRRAGE  GrADK  OK 

Average  Age. 

Height.       Weight. 

Chest-girth. 

V.          M. 
14       II 

16      3 

Ill 

7*9 

V, 

12-8 
13-3 

At  the  school  examined  the  weight  is  measured  in  ordinary 
dress ;  my  tables  are  constructed  for  boys  in  gymnastic  attire, 
consequently  the  grade  of  weight  in  both  classes  appears  to  be 
higher  than  it  should.  If  corrected  for  this  error,  the  grade  of 
weight  in  each  class  would  correspond  closely  with  the  grade  of 
height.  The  grade  of  chest-girth  is  taken  from  the  minimum 
chest-measurement,  the  chests  being  measured  over  the  shirt ; 
the  tables  are  calculated  for  the  deflated  but  not  fully  contracted 
chest,  measured  on  the  bare  skin.  I  cannot  form  any  idea  of 
the  correction  required  in  order  to  compare  the  grade  of  chest- 
girth  in  each  class  with  the  corresponding  grade  of  height ;  but 
the  two  results  may  safely  be  compared  with  each  other.  Such 
a  comparison  shows  : — 

(i)  That  extreme  mobility  of  chest  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  as 
a  rule,  until  somewhat  late  in  a  boy's  school-life. 

(2)  That  extreme  mobility  of  chest  is  associated,  as  a  rule,  with 
development  in  height  and  weight  considerably  above  the  mean 
for  boys  of  the  same  age. 

(3)  That  this  extreme  mobility  of  chest  appears  to  be  associ- 
ated with  a  relatively  very  poor  development  of  chest,  when  the 
chest-girth  is  estimated  by  the  measure  of  the  chest  when 
contracted.  This  unexpected  result  is  fully  explained  by  as- 
suming extreme  mobility  of  chest  to  be  due  as  much  to  unusual 
power  of  contraction  as  to  unusual  power  of  expansion.  This 
explanation  will  also  account  for  several  cases  of  apparently 

erratic  development  of  the  chest  in  individuals,  which  have 


come  under  my  observation,  and  have  previouily  been  set  domf 
to  errors  of  measurement.  In  these  cases  obvioos  improvemcst 
in  the  development  of  the  chest  have  been  acoompanied  bj 
apparent  decrease  in  chest-girth,  the  measurement  being  taken 
on  the  deflated  chest.  This  can  be  readily  explained  as  tha 
result  of  increased  power  of  deflation. 

The  figures  in  the  first  line  of  the  table  do  not  convey  any 
obvious  lesson.  The  height  and  weight  arc  close  to  the  mean, 
and,  as  stated  above,  we  are  not  able  to  compare  the  chest -girth 
accurately  with  them. 

In  order  to  compare  the  relative  development  of  the 
dividual  in  height,  weight,  and  chest-girth,  it  seems  obvioas 
from  the  above  considerations  that  the  chest-girth  ought  to  be 
measured  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  maximum  and  minimoB 
measurements,  and  not  by  measuring  the  circumference  of  the 
deflated  chest,  as  I  have  hitherto  done. 

Haileybury  College.  Cecil  Hawkins. 

A   New   Optioal  Lamp.* 

In  attempting  to  assist  teachers  and  students  of  light,  I  bafe 
constructed  an  optical  lamp  which  overcoo.es  the  usual  diflUt- 
ties  in  arrangement  and  screening  in  laboratory  experiaienti» 
and  provides  means  of  deducing  the  laws  of  reflection  and 
refraction  directly^  from  observations  of  the  visibU  paths  of— 
what  may  be  practically  considered  to  be — a  ray  of  light.    The 


Fig.  I.— The  Lamp  Case  and  Slide  (i.) 

lamp  has  been  used  in    this  school  with  results    that    halt 
established  its  claims  and  warranted  its  adoption. 

It  is  made  of  metal  throughout,  and  stands  nine  inchetk 
height.  The  inlet  and  outlet  are  screened,  and  there  is,  ioi* 
front  of  the  case,  a  large  aperture  which  can  be  converted  ■!• 
any  desirable  size  or  shape  by  bringing  a  slide  down  the  giuflWi 
on  each  side  of  the  aperture.  There  are  four  slides,  and  eick 
has  an  aperture,  viz.,  (i)  a  pin-hole,  (2)  two  pin-holea,  (3)  a 
circular  opening,  (4)  a  slit.  A  rotatory  gas  burner  just  behind 
the  aperture  can  be  turned  from  outside  the  lamp  to  preaent  the 
flame  in  full  width  or  edgewise  to  the  aperture,  and  gas  oooneb- 
tion  may  be  made  in  place  of  the  Bunsen  burner  on  the  bendi. 

The  source  of  light  is  thus  screened  on  all  sides  escoept  that  on 
which  the  experiments  are  done,  and  the  field  of  illui 
can  be  limited  to  the  usual  screen,  by  a  projecting 
which  can  be  brought  round  the  aperture.  Two  covers  for  the 
far  end  of  the  projecting  screen  complete  the  lamp :  one  of  then 
has  cross  wires  over  an  aperture  in  its  centre,  and  the  other 
has  a  full-length  slit  not  more  than  half  a  millimetre  wide. 
The  adjustments  of  the  lamp  aie  quite  simple. 

The  ** shadow"  experiments  are  done  with  slide  (i),  or  (2), 
alone.  Experiments  with  a  spherical  mirror  or  lens  may  be 
done  with  projecting  screen  alone,  for  an  image  of  the  gy 
flame,  or  with  slide  (3)  and  cover  for  an  image  of  the 


1  Rostron's   Optical  I  Lamp   for   Students.^  'Patent   applied    for.     Sok 
makers  :  WooUey  and  Co.,  Manchester,     las.  6d. 
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wim.  If  slide  (3)  be  omitted,  both  these  images  may  be 
obluoed  Id  one  expeiiment.  The  light  is  screened  so  well  that 
JwioeeD  is  required  to  protect  the  image  when  a  mirror  is  used. 
With  a  large  mirror,  the  best  image  may  be  generally  obtained 

bf  MackcnJDg  the  mirror  beyond  a  radius  of  one  inch  from  its 

centre. 


jydiM 


FfC   3. — The  hunp^  with  slide,  projecting  screen,  and  cover-slit  in 
potation.    Cross-wire  cover  at  one  side. 

But  the  improvements  in  screening,  compactness,  and  adjust- 
menty  fliiforded  by  this  apparatus  are  of  minor  importance  when 
Dompared  with  the  advantages  of  the  direct  method  with  it,  of 
tbowiog  reflection  and  refraction,  over  the  indirect  pin  method. 
The  lamp  is  adjusted  for  these  experiments  by  placing 
the  projecliDg  screen,  slide,  and  cover-slit  in  position  and 
taming  the  flame  edgewise.  If  the  lamp  be  then  tilted  from 
behind  to  bring  the  projecting  screen  to  the  bench,  there  is 
obtained  on  the  bench  a  line  of  light  so  narrow  and  of  such 
slight  divergence  laterally  as  to  be  considered  for  practical 
purposes  tAe  paih  of  a  ray  of  light.  On  a  white  surface  this 
line  can  be  seen  in  daylight,  and  all  experiments  with  it  may  be 
done  in  the  darkened  laboratory  with  enough  light  allowed  for 
f  eoording  observations. 

'  7#  obtain  tki  law  ofrtJUction  it  will  be  sufficient  to  place  a 
niirTor  upright  on  the  line.  The  paths  of  light  are  indicated  so 
efficiently  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  may  be 
lead  from  a  protractor  brought  against  the  mirror. 

AisiO^  for  the  law  of  refraction^  the  details  of  experiment  will 
be  apparent  when  a  glass  cube  or  prism  is  placed  on  the  line. 
The  displacement  of  light  by  a  cube  can  be  seen  on  a  vertical 
acreen  beyond  the  cube,  for  the  paths  of  the  refracted  ''ray" 
sad  of  the  incident  "  ray  "  are  there  shown  side  by  side.  Not 
\  ody  does  the  lamp  enable  one  to  see  these  principal  paths,  but 
L    It  abo  shows  that  some  of  the  light  is  reflected  at  each  surface  it 


It  will  be  seen  thus  that  each  student  in  a  class  may  turn  the 
Kflected  ray  or  the  refracted  ray  at  will,  and  see  its  path  indi- 
cated distinctly  by  the  bright  line  of  light  on  the  bench.  The 
adjustments  are  simple  enough  for  any  student,  and  one  could 
Goaf^  the  lamp  to  the  gas-tap  on  the  bench  and  go  through  every 
adjnstment  with  ease  in  less  than  two  minutes.  The  lamp  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  by  individual  students  or  students  working  in 
pein,  so  that  eight  or  ten  lamps  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  class. 
It  is  also  convenient  for  demonstrations  to  small  classes,  and  its 
price  has  been  brought  within  easy  limits  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment. An  additional  advantage  is  that  it  is  eminently  adapted 
for  ose  with  a  mirror  galvanometer.  For  this  purpose  a  cheap 
scale  attachment  is  made  to  fit  on  the  projecting  screen,  and 
theOy  with  slide  and  cover  in  position  and  the  flame  edge- 
wise, a  good  image  of  the  vertical  wire  can  be  brought  to 
the  scale  in  the  usual  way. 

Harold  Rostron. 

Boltcll  IConidpal  Secondary  School. 


A  Bnmmer  Coone  of  Mature  Study. 

A  SHORT  course  in  Nature  Study,  intended  primarily  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  but  open  to  other  ladies,  will  be 
held  at  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent,  from  August 
1st- 1 3th.  Weather  permitting,  the  instruction  will  be  given 
entirely  in  the  open  air.  The  college  gardens,  orchards,  farm, 
&c.,  will  be  in  working  order  and  the  out-of-doors  superinten- 
dent. Miss  Tumor,  will  give  lessons  in  simple  gardening. 
Mr.  Finn  will  superintend  the  investigations  of  bird  and  insect 
life  in  the  woods  and  fields,  while  on  alternate  days  Mr.  Tabor 
will  lead  excursions  to  study  wild  flowers  and  plants  in  their  own 
environment.  Mr.  Hewod  and  Miss  Dunham  Massey  will 
explain  the  life-history  of  bees,  and  the  latter  will  also  give 
some  account  of  her  system  of  nature  study  at  the  Clapham 
High  School.  The  planning  and  management  of  school 
gardens,  will  be  dealt  with  by  Miss  Agar.  Sir  John  Cockburn 
and  Mr.  Medd  have  promised  to  give  introductory  and  farewell 
lectures  respectively  to  the  students.  Further  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  me. 

Emmblinb  Sibveking, 

17,  Manchester  Square,  W.  Hon.  Sec. 

June  7th,  1904. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 

Sarcasm  is  good.  But,  in  serious  subjects,  only  when  it 
contains  something  which  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  ask  you  to  print  the  smile  with  which  I  relished 
Mr.  Richards'  little  joke.  But  choosing  the  minor  points  of  an 
adversary's  case,  and  suggesting  that  those  are  the  whole  of  it,  is 
not  good.  What  I  was  thinking  of  was  not  only  x  instead  of  j, 
but  the  hash  that  one  gets  as  the  result  of  a  dictation  exercise  by 
those  who  are  taught  mainly  viva  voce,  and  the  despairing  tone 
in  which  a  pupil  who  has  not  been  drilled  in  verbs  (not  those 
"  dear  to  examiners'  hearts  ")  tells  his  parent,  at  home  work 
time,  that  "  he  can't  find  *  va  '  in  his  dictionary."  If  the  new 
methods  include  the  avoidance  of  such  ignorance,  I  have  no 
objection  to  them. 

A  Retired  Schoolmaster. 

Rooper  Memorial  Fund. 

In  May  of  last  year  a  committee  was  formed  with  the  object 
of  raising  funds  to  establish  some  permanent  memorial  in 
honour  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper  (H.M.  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  Southampton,  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  district), 
whose  splendid  work  in  the  cause  of  education  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  was  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  committee,  a  sum 
of  £743  «2S.  Id.  was  received.  The  total  expenses,  printing, 
postage,  stationery,  &c.,  amounted  to  £^7  7s.  lod.,  leaving 
a  balance  of  ;£7t6  4s.  3d.  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
scheme.  The  committee  decided  to  spend  jf  10  of  this  sum 
in  the  erection  of  a  marble  tablet  in  the  hall  of  the  Hartley 
University  College,  with  the  progress  of  which  Mr.  Rooper  was 
so  closely  associated.  The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Tatton  on  March  19th. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  subscribers  held  on  the  same  date 
the  foundation  of  a  scholarship  to  be  called  the  "Thomas 
Godolphin  Rooper  Scholarship  "  was  agreed  to,  and  the  follow- 
ing conditions  were  drawn  up  with  respect  to  it : — 

(i.)  That  the  area  from  which  candidates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fund  shall  be  drawn  shall  be  the  late  Mr.  Rooper's 
inspectorial  district  ....  but  failing  a  candidate  of  sufficient 
merit  from  this  area,  persons  from  other  parts  of  the  county 
of  Hampshire  shall  be  eligible. 

(ii.)  That  candidates  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  fund  shall  have  been  educated  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years  at  a  public  elementary  school  for  older  scholars,  situated  in 
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Ihe  ibove  aroi,  uid  shiU  have  raided  in  the  laid  tiea  for 
«  period   of  vl  le^st   one    fear   tmmediatet7  pieceding   thetr 

cmndidature, 

(it].}  That  the  fund  sbiU  be  deivotcd  to  the  founding  of 
a  icbokrship  tenable  at  the  Hartley  Univemty  CoiUege  or 
at  one  of  the  univeTsiUe«  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(iv.)  That  the  Fcbolarship  shall  be  awarded  bf  the  Senate  of 
the  Hartley  University  College  opon  the  resiilt  of  a  competitive 
eiuimination,  and  that  it  shall  be  held  from  year  to  y^ar  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Senate* 

(v.)  That  the  Court  of  Governors  of  the  Hartley  University 
College  shall  be  asked  to  act  as  Tmstee*  of  the  fnod,  subject  to 
the  conditions  (a)  that  the  money  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  decided  on  by  the  suhschbers,  (^}  that  it  appear  as  a 
ftepante  item  in  the  Sehedule  of  Property  of  the  Hartley 
Uoiverstty  College,  (c)  that  these  facts  be  duly  recorded  in  the 
minute  book  of  the  Court  of  Governors, 

The  Court  of  Governors  at  their  last  meeting  consented 
to  become  Trusleea  of  the  fnod  on  the  cooditions  specified,  and 
the  Treasurer  has  handed  over  the  balance  of  ^706  4%  3d. 
to  the  college  authorities.  This  sum  has  becrn  invested  in 
Brighton  Corporation  three  and  a^halF  per  cent*  stock,  and  ivill 
produce  an  income  of  over  ^£^24  per  annum. 

The  &rst  award  of  the  scholarship  will  be  made  In  September 
neat,  after  an  eaamtnation  conducted  by  the  Hartley  University 

College* 

F,  J.  C.  H  EARN  SHAW  and  J.  F.  Hudson, 

/ffiti.  Semtariis  &f  C^mmiitm. 

Hartley  University  CoUege,  Southampton. 


MUTUAL  AID, 

The  object  of  these  columns  is  to  afford  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first  \  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in^  and^  to  make  such  repJies  intelligible  to  all  readers ^ 
they  wiU  be  accompanied  by  the  question.  Readers  are  invited 
to  send  answers  lo  any  of  the  questions  asked  below  by  our 
correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 
The  School  World»  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  WX.,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  question 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  tide  cmly  of  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper. 

Questions. 

A  Constant  Reader,  I  saw  recently  a  notice  of  a  new 
English  grammar  for  children,  written  in  the  form  of  easy 
stories  or  lessons*  I  cannot  trace  it*  Can  any  reader  help  me 
lo  find  it  ?  The  only  child^s  grammar  written  in  the  same  style 
that  I  know  is  Mr*  Marcel's,  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans* 
Are  there  any  others  ? 

G.  H.  T.  Are  there  to  be»  at  home  or  abroad,  any  sumtner 
vRcation  courses  for  teachers  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  ? 

W*  S.  What  books  have  been  published  in  this  country  on 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  to  young  children  by  means  of 
concrete  eaamples? 

Questions  with  Answers. 

C  H.  C-  Whtrt  €Qn  1  find  infarmcdim^  as  t&  iundiah  f  I 
ham  <wt*,  of  which  ihi  uprighi  w<frh  on  a  kingi^  whick  is 
^raduiU^t  and  I  do  net  understand  why. 


QBOEas  Rawdon.    Vou  will  find  all  the  information  j e^ 

require  hi   "Sundials  and  Roses   of   Yesterday.*^    By  Al^Si^ 
Morse  Earle,     (The  Macmillan  Co.)     lot*  6d.   net.     An  e^A 
mentary  account  of  the  sundial  1  from  which  the  reaioit  of  the 
hinged  upright  may  be  learnt,  occurs  in  "A  Manual  of  ETe- 
meotary  Science/*  by  R.   A.  Gregory  and  A.  T.  Simmons 
(Macmillan.)     3s.  6d.     Many  mathematical  books  and  eneydo- 
peidias  contain  detailed  articles  on  diallic^. 

A.  J.  W*     Can  anyone  su/ply  mt  with  inform&ii^n  dtatitti 
with  thi  status  of  asiistoMt-mastirs  in  s<€9ndmy  uk&oh  in  tht 
South  Afiimn  Col&nits  f    Is  tht  supply  &f  quaiifi^d  nun  sh4^ 
of  or  in  txitss  of  the  demand?     Wkai  is   tk4   standm^  of 
remuneration  ? 

Edmund  M.  Spenser.  The  following  paragraph  from  the 
t/niversiiy  Corrtspoudtnt  of  May  1 6th,  1904,  will  give  A.  J.  W, 
many  of  the  facts  for  which  he  asks  r— **  On  a  hundred  and  fifty 
a  year  in  England  a  teacher  is  as  well  off  as  he  is  on  ^£250  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  on  / 300  in  the  new  South  African  colunitt. 
The  figures  in  the  first  case  are  supplied  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  Muir,  the  Cape  Superintendent-General  of  Education; 
the  second  estimate  is  that  of  the  Transvaal  and  Ormnge  Rimr 
Educational  News.  Teachers  with  stable  hocne  appotntirienii 
and  fair  prospects  should,  therefore,  consider  thorouf>hly  hcton 
venturing  to  South  Africa.  They  will  be  the  better  advised  to 
do  this,  inasmuch  as  we  learn  from  the  periodical  just  quoted 
that  a  number  of  teachers  imported  from  the  old  country  to  the 
Transvaal  only  a  year  ago  have  recently  had  the  option  oSeied 
them  of  accepting  a  reduction  of  £60  a  year  in  their  salaries  or 
returning  lo  England." 

W.  M.  Wanted  names  of  hooks  contmnin^  (i)  a  e^UecHom 
of  elementary  prohkms  in  ckemital  aritkmetie  ;  (aj  sam^  for 
elemefitisry  physics  where  the  suhfecl  is  taught  ejcfierimfni&ily* 

H.  TAVMRNEii.  (i.)  "Arithmetical  Chemistry,*'  By  C  J. 
Woodward.  Part  I.,  is,  Part  11.,  as.  (Simpkin  Marshall ) 
**  Chemical  Arithmetic.''  With  i,30O  problems.  By  S.  LtiptotL 
(MacmiLlan>)  4s.  6d.  "A  Series  of  Chemical  Problems** 
With  Key*  By  T.  E.  Thorpe  and  W.  Tate*  (Macmillan.)  as. 
"Chemical  Calculations."  By  R.  L.  \Vhiteley.  (Longmans.) 
2S,  (ii.)  ''Arithmetical  Physics"  By  C  J,  WoodwwL 
Several  parts.  (Simpkin  Marshall.  J  **  Exercises  in  Natucd 
Philosophy.''  By  Magnus  Maclean.  (Longmans.)  4a.  6d. 
"  Examples  in  Physics."  Containing  over  1,000  problems^  with 
answers  and  numerous  solved  examples.  By  D,  E.  Joo^ 
(MacraiHan.)  3s.  6d.  ''  Problems  and  Questions  in  Physia." 
By  C.  P.  Matthews  and  J.  Shearer.  (The  MacmillAD  Go.) 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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From    GINN    &    CO.'S    I.IST. 


JLxi.    IlluBtz^aitiecl    Sobool    Oeoi(}r»aipli.y. 

iKDBEW  J.  HsBBEBTSON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Alexis  Frye.     Revised  Edition,  1904.    Large  Quarto.     Price  8l. 

Captation  by  Professor  Hkrbbrtsoh  of  Fryb's  Complete  Oeogrsphy,  containing  nearly  Seven  Hundred  ninHtrations  and  DisgramM,  about  Fifty 
Outline  and  Photograpliic  Relief  Ifaps,  and  Sixteen  pages  of  ftilly  Ck)loured  Mnim  by  Bartholomew. 


tST    STUDIBS  OF  PLANT  LIFB.      By  G.  F. 

TKIXHOM,  Ph.R  Brings  the  life  procetMef*  of  plants  within  reach  of 
»  child  a«  lining  beings  with  needs  like  his  own.  Upwards  of  Three 
undred  Illustrations.     Price  2s.  6d. 


THB  8GIBN0BS.  By  £.  S.  Holden.  Introduces  the 
pupil  into  the  domains  of  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology, 
Physiography,  and  the  like,  and  treats  in  a  simple,  vivid,  and 
interesting  manner  of  subjects  about  which  every  child  is  curious. 
Illus.     2s.  6d. 


THE  JANE  ANDREWS  BOOKS. 

Illustrated.    Price  2s.  each. 

rSM  IjITTLiB  sisters  who  live  on  the  Bound 
ill  that  floats  in  the  Air.  IIIustrat4>s  the  manners,  customs,  and 
iiUl-lif«  of  seven  races  of  mankind. 

Ua.  AND  ALL:  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  prove 
nr  Sisterhood.    This  continues  the  story  of  the  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

f  BOYS  who  lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to 
9W.  The  World's  History  at  ten  stages,  illustrated  by  the  Iife-8tor>' 
as  many  boys. 

(RIBS    MOTHER    NATURB    TOLD    HBR 

HXJUDRBN.  Dame  Nature  here  tells  how  th**  Indian  Com  grows ; 
fw  the  Frost  Qiants  play:  about  the  amber;  the  dragon-fly ;  coral, 
arfiHh,  and  other  delightful  stories. 

•BIBS  OF  MY  FOUR  FRIENDS.    The  Four 

-k>iids  are  the  four  seasons,  and  they  weave  into  stories  the  wonder- 
I  workings  of  Nature. 

Descriptive  Lists  post  free  on  application. 


YOUTHS'  COMPANION   SERIES. 

QEOQRAPHICAL  READERS.    Each  144  pages,  Illustrated.    Price  Is. 

THE  WIDE  WORLD.  Brief,  Comprehensive  Survey 
of  Child-life  in  Japan,  Egypt,  UoUund,  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
America,  and  Alaska. 

NORTHERN  BUROPE.  Descriptions  and  Stories  of 
the  Faroe  Islands,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  Alp'*,  the  Moselle, 
&c. 

UNDER  SUNNY  SKIES.  Pictures  of  Life  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Northern  Africa. 

TOWARDS  THE  RISING  SUN.  Sketches  of  Life 
in  Siam,  Benures,  Korea,  JaiMin,  and  the  East  Indies. 

SCIENCE   READER. 

TRIUMPHS  OF  SCIBNCB.  Explanations  and  De- 
scriptions of  numy  of  the  Wonders  of  Modem  Sclenhlic  Workmanship 
and  Ingenuity.    141  pages.    Illustrated.    Price  Is.  M. 


Books  sent  on  approval  to  Teachers. 


GINN    &    COMPANY,    9,    ST.    MARTIN'S    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 


EAGENT  BOTTLES. 

We  have  a  Surplus  Stock,  which  we  wish 
to  clear  out,  of  Incorrodible 

NAMELLED    LABEL 
EAGENT     BOTTLES. 

rite  for  Surplus  Stock  List  of  these y  50  per  cent, 
below  our  List  Prices, 


CALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd., 

19  ft  21,  Sim  Street,  Finsbury    Square, 
LONDON,  EX. 


A    NEW     EDITION 

OP 

ILLUSTRATED 

SCIENTIFIC  CATALOGUE 

PART    3 

ELECTRim  &  MAGNETISM 

Will  be  ready  early  in  July. 


The  New  Edition  has  been  completely  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date.  Early  application  should  be  made  for  the  first 
issue.     Sent  post  free  to  Schools  and  Colleges. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

20-26,   Sardinia   Street, 

ILiIMrGOILiM'B     IXiMT     S'lEILiDB, 
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MACMILLAN     AND    CO.'S     LiST. 


LE   THEATRE    A    L'ECOLE.      By  Mrs.  J.  G. 
FRAZEa     Globe  8vo.     Stiff  boards,  Is. 

SIEPMANN'S    ELEMENTARY    GERMAN 
SERIEa-New    Vol. 

ADS  DEM  LEBEN  EINES  DNGLUCKLICHEN 

— ERZiHLUNG  AUS  DEM  8CHWARZWALDE.    Von 

H.  Hansjakob.     Edited  by  E.  Dixon,  Girton  College, 

Cambridge.     Globe  8vo,  2s. 

WORD  AND  PHRASE   BOOK  to  same.     Globe  8vo, 

sewed,  6d. 
KEY  to  same.     Globe  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  MASTERS  OF  ENGLISH 

By  Stephen  Gwynn.    Globe  Svo. 


LITERATURE.. 


THE    MAKING    OF    ENGLISH.      By    HbmuI 

Bradley,  M.A.,   Ph.D.,   sometime   President  of 
Philological  Society.    Globe  Svo,  is.  6d. 


T1MK8.— "  It  contains  inauy  results  of  modern  reaeareh  wbich  it  1 
be  hard  to  And  ao  well  Ktated  elaewhere.  .  .  .  They  will  find  Iwnl  j 
admirably  stateil,  the  main  principles  both  of  the  grammatical  chaog*  tM  J 
of  the  wonl-making  which  have  made  Bngliah  what  it  ia,  and  qaite  enOQidi  J 
illuHtration  to  ({uicken  curioHity  in  a  study  of  which  moat  people,  to  thKi 
own  losH,  Icnow  very  little." 


OXFORD    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1906. 


Soott'a  Ivanlioa.  Bonier  Edition.  {Prdiminary  arul  Junior) 
^—  AbridgvHl  Eilition  for  S(?hool>t.  {Preliminary  antl  Junior) 
Shakespeare**  Julius  Oasaar.    K.  Dxiuhton.    (Junior  and 


Senior) 

•  M epohant  of  Venice.    K.  Dkiuhton. 
>  Kintf  I<eaP.    K.  Deiohton.    (Senior) 


(Junior) 


Raneome'a  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots- 
King  Lear.    Sewwl.    (Senior)        

Poems  of  Bntfland.    U.  B.  Oxorcc  and  A.  Siekiwick.    (Pre- 

liminaryt  Juni4}r  ami  Senior) 

Beesly*s  Life  of  Queen  Elisabeth.   (Junior) 
Jevons*s  Primer  of  Political  Economy.   (Junior) 
Straohey*s  Citisen  and  the  State.     Part  II.     The 
■mpire.    Industrial  and  Social  Life.   (Junior) 


H.   (1. 
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1  9 

0  0 
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2  6 

1  0 
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OsBsar's  Gallic  War.  J.  Bokd  and  A.  S.  Walpols.  (Senior)  4 
Books  II.  and  III.    W.  O.  Ruthirpord.    (Senior    . .    i 

Book  I Y.    C.  Bryans.    (Junior) 1 

Book  V.    C.  CoLBECK.    (Senior) I 

Virgil's  JEneid.     Book   III.     T.    B.  Paqb.     (Junior   and 

Senior)         % 

Horace's  Odes.  Book  III.  T.  B.  Pagk.  (Senior)  la.  ed.  Ill 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Book  I.    A.  &  Walpols.    (Junior 

and  Senior) . .     1 

Book  I.    B.  A.  Wells.    (Junior  and  Senior)  . .    1 

Book  II.    A.  8.  Walpole.    (Senior)  I 

■uripides*s  Hecuba.  J.  Bond  and  A.  S.  Walpole.  (.Senior)  I 
HaufTs  Die  Karavane.    H.  Hagbr.    (Junior) t 


NEW  'WOEKS    ON    G-EOMETEY 

TO    MEET    THE    NEW    REQUIREMENTS. 


A  NEW  GEOMETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS.     By  S. 

Barnard,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  late 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  Emmanual  College,  Cambridge  ; 
and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.Cantab.,  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics, Technical  College,  Derby.     Crown  Svo,  48.  6d. 

A  NEW  GEOMETRY    FOR    JUNIOR  FORMS. 

By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.Cantab. 
Crown  Svo,  28.  6d. 

♦,*    This  volume  contains  all  the  Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry 
required  for  a  i)a8M  by  Junior  Cundidutos  in  the  Univentity  LocalH. 

A   NEW  GEOMETRY    FOR    SENIOR  FORMS. 

By  S.  Babnaro,  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.  Crown 
Svo.  {Shortly. 

THEORETICAL  GEOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  C.  H.  Allcock,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at 
Eton.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  globe  Svo,  Is.  6d.  each. 
Part  IV.  [In  the  press. 

PRACTICAL    GEOMETRY    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

By  V.  Le  Neve  Foster  and  F.  W.  Dobbs,  Assistant 
Masters  at  Eton  College.     Crown  4to,  2s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  GEOMETRY.  By 

W.  D.  Eqgar,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 
Globe  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 


A    SCHOOL    GEOMETRY. 

By   H.    S.    HALL,    M.A.,   and   F.   H.    STEVENS, 
',  Crown  Svo. 

I   PARTS  I.   and   II.  — Part  I.,  Lines  and  AngleH,  RectUinntl 

I  Part  II..  Areaa  of  Rectilineal  Figures  (containing  the  8ubstsa»«l 

I  Bnclid,  Boole  I.).     Ik.  «kl. 

PART  III.— Circles  (containing  the  SubsUnce  of  Buclid,  Book  IIL  t 
andPartof  Book  IV.X     Is.  ' 

I    PARTS  1.,  II.,  and  III.    28.  Od. 

I  PART  IV.— Squares  an<l  Rectangles,  Geometrical  Equlvalentft  of  OnitilL 
I  Algebinical  Formula-  (ct)ntaiuing  the  substance  of  Euclid.  Book  IL 

;  and  Bwk  III.,  Props.  36-57).     Sewed,  6d. 

.  PARTS  I.  IV.    3s. 

I    PARTS  III. -IV.— Containing  the  SubsUnce  of  Euclid.  Books  IL  and  IIL 
'  and  part  of  Book  IV.    Is.  Od. 

PART  v.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  VI.,  with  addlttaari 
TheornniH  and  Examples.    Is.  6d. 

PARTS  I.-V.    4s.  Od. 

PARTS  IV.  and  V.  —  Containing  ih^  SubsUnce  of  Boclfd.  Book 
Book  III.,  30-37,  and  Book  VI.    2s.  f  •^'v 

PART  VI.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid.  Book  XI.,  1-21,, 
with  Tlieore nis  relating  to  the  Surfaces  and  Volumes  nf  tbe 
Solid  Figures.  [j^ 

*^*  Tliis  wprk  is  based  upon  the  rHconim^ndations  of  the  MsthematiQi 
AMKociation. 


MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LTD.,    ST.    MARTIN'S    STEEET,    LONDON.     W.C. 


DEPIBTMEJT  OF  EDUCATini?  LIBRARY. 
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DON    COUNTY   COUNCIL. 

of   Teachers  for   Secondary    Schools* 


COLTR-Hg  for  Uo  Trftlnfng  of  T«ach«ti!i  for  Sec- 


I     OOUMB. 


if 

1^ 


.C.  SCHOOL  POSTS'  BUREAU. 


IVKR-SITTT  MEX  who  ar«»  necking  new  po«rt«  ftr«  tnvlt^nl  t*i 
cimimiinjratc  with 

THE     BUREAU    SECRETARY, 

RLINGTON      HOUSE,    CAMORIDGE* 

condncterl  (n  the  inivr^tm  of  U.CC.  utiidenU,  irut  without 
prolU. 


Laboratories— Fittings,  Apparatus, 


Pirtna  Rftoom mended 
&ad  Coit. 


I  Cbymical  Apparilus, 
1   Physical  A|»prirtltiis. 

Unit  t  a  L&baratory, 

""  ■  ilh  *  Ijilxiratory-        / 

Ail  ifsJbmMtUjui  frtf. 

no   AtTARJ^T^H   A»ri>  Kqt'tPMItNT  AOKKCV, 

Conducted  solely  by  M ftstera« 


EY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSDM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

K,  Corrected,  and  Aii|n]ented  by  a  Memkr  of  tbe 
Uolversity  of  Cambridge. 
Post  Svo.   Cloth,  Price  7S. 
ITIONBBS*  COWPASr,  Statioseiui'  Hill.   IvOmoos*. 


With  30  Original  niustraynns.     Price  2«.  <WJ, 

The    HTOIBNE    of  the    MOUTH. 

•aide  to  th«  Ppe¥enilon  and  Control  of  DantAl  Dlooaaea. 

By  R.  DEN  I  SON  PKDLBY,  t^D.B.Kng..  K.R.CS.EdfD., 
Dentftl  Siugeou  to  the  Ev(^1Id«  Hoapltikl,  Sooth w»rk. 

DV   TDl  BAMC  AUTHOR. 

DISEASES    OF    GHILDHENS    TEETH. 

Weil  IlUutnited.    Prico  Ts.  ^L 
S800  k  00.,  $80  ftnd  391«  R«Reat  Stmt,  Londou,  W, 

EE      SCHOOr^       WTORILiD. 


CHAROES    FOR   ADVERT!  BE  BIB  NT  8. 

£5  10 

Pa^e,  or  Column        2  17 

mr  P*^e,  or  Half  Column     ..  1  10 

li^hth  Pafei  or  Quarter  Column  0  17 

IT  SpftCtf-i  itTQ  rat*.    "l>.rfri!<  fur  8<?ne*  of  Insertions  on  aii^Hcationi. 

erti«enieat8  should  be  addressed  to  the  jldTertiae' 
Depi^rtment.  "THE  SCHOOL  WOKJjD,'*  Messra. 
lH|j.H  A  Co^,  Ltd.,  St,  M«rtm*B  Street,  liondon,  W.C. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LIMITED, 
SU  Hartm's  Street,  London,  W.O. 


s. 


3    in  pocket  by 


hk 


& 


SWAN 

Fountain  Pen 

Time  is  money.  The  ••SWAN" 
will  save  you  several  minutes 
in  each  letter.  Really  ne  one 
knows  what  rnpidity  and  com- 
fort  in  writing  are  till  he  has 
owned  a  **SWAN."  It  will  out- 
last many  a  gross  of  the  best 
steel  pens,  and  thut  soon  save 
its  cost. 

Maiir  m  Thrfit  Shfi  at 

lOs.  6d..  I6s.  6d..  25s., 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS, 
^.'iilittoguf  trff   an  afspttcaiion. 

Mabie,ToJd  £f  Bard 

9a^,  CHCAPSIDE,  E.C. 

»5«.  Reient  Sifcei,  W,  LONDON, 
.^,  E^ch.njteSfrcei.  MANCHESTER, 
and  ^rcnr&no't^ 37.  Avenue deTOpers 
PARIS. 


NOW  READY.     Demy  8vo,  cloih,  2fl.  Sd.  free  l>y  p*>at. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


FOB    THE    YEAB    1904, 


COSTAIHIttO 


All  information  reBpecting  the  objeots  an 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Offlcera, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  varioos  Examinations,  &c,,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  £xaro- 
mation  Papers:— 

),  P»per«  i«t  at  ExAmloAtion  of  TeMliers  for  DlplnioM,  Ml^uiinti«r,  imu 
J*.  ^.  do.  do.  ChrlNtuuis,  IftOS. 

a.   Papom  «et  at  EtAtnlnrntJon  of  PupUs  for  Cert incAL«9,  MldAiunuMsr,  isxiji 
<»  I>o-  do.  4a  CUriituiae,  11M>3l 

5,   Pap«r«  set  int  Profeswloiiil  PrelinilnAry  ExAinlnafloi),  Manh,  l<>frrt 
»^,  Do*  do.  do.  «f]  hi 

7.    Papers  «et  at  Lower  Forroa  KuinJiuUoii  M 

H.  Do,  do,  ..  Cln 

**'  Koa.  3.  4,  S,  and  6  may  b«  liad  ««|]iamUly>  |>iie«,  fi€e  by  ifcOKi^ 
set,    Not.  7  and  «»  prioe^  fr«H?  by  p«»t,  id.  «iich  iet. 

The  Diploma  Paperi  arc  to  be  had  only  In  tba  CAlanda^, 


4 


i 


M,  «'aVl»      H 

J 


PRUCIS  HODGSON,  89,  Farriogdon  Street,  Londoo,  E.C. 


d 


vuu 
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[JULV        yO(| 


MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Sqnare,  LoDdoD,  W. 


TatAcmnu:  "IVmitiwi^  I^nmsi.* 


Tolejihone  Ko.  llifT  Mji^ lAtu. 


A.     EMPLOYMENT   DEPARTMENT, 

Mr.  TRUM\N  intrndneea:  (U  Untvertfly,  Trained*  and 
olber  quftlllled  Bnjillah  and  Fo»''*««fn  t  n^v  T^^ni^hcrs  to 
!*ulttlo  and   PriVHtt?  Sch noU  (Girl  riglisK 

And  Foreign  Governesses  to  priN  .  i  Lady 

Wairons  aod  Housekeepers  to  Boy  a'  aud  Girk'  So  hoc  la. 

No  oliarg«  ifl  ma.de  to  PrioGipsls,  aud  the  tdrmn  to 
Toaobcrs  and  other  ladies  Aoeking  appointments  aro  roa'^of)> 
a  We,  no  charge  beinfj  made  unless  an  cngagemont  1»« 
•conred  through  this  Ag©ucy, 

R  SCHOOL  TRANSPEB  DEPARTMENT. 

Mn  TRUM\N  undertakoa  the  negotiation  of  School 
TrftBtfers  and  Partnershipt,  No  ohargo  i^  rtmdc  Im 
Ptifcihasers. 

G.    PUPILS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRUMAN  ha^  organised  a  flpooial  dcpArtmout  Eor  the 
ititrodttotiou  of  PapiU  to  8ohooh  and  other  Kdncatiointf 
Kutfthlighmoat*.    No  chargo  for  regiatraliou. 


Any  !uijiC'>t(ktloit«  «ntt-u«tAil  lo  Mr,  Tiium4m  wiU  rDceivo  his  pruinnL  aiKi 
(<*n»ftil  ftUonllfMij,  «v**rv  oILirf.  Iwlnj?  uxAtt«  u*  **rn  cllfinbi  sji  mncu  iUvv 
mil  tmnble  ah  |»oN«ibl(«, 


Pro9p60tua,  R&fsrtnc*,  and  Full  Parttcnlard  mil  b* 
forwarded  on  applicati(m. 


^iploia  Qj^orrespondence  ^ollege 


A 
LONDON 
DEGREE 

FOR 

20 

GUINEAS  I 


THE  THBEE  GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

of  tli«  U. <"■.('.  O^iiu+p  of  rrt'imnit  i'»f(  fm 
lliti    Lli'i^roA    Btaiidnafionft    of    Ijonrloii 


CONTINUITY. 


lAji^H  frniii    - 


T1io«ch«tiio 

of  fin'pjinrt- 


'<!f    .*    T.rj't'lOtl    \h\\ 


COMPOSITION 


,    aiiil    ■ki'- U'jiirniiift'tMl    cinirsu    nl 
'.    euvoiing    Ah    the     ti«ccrt%»iM' 


.r    Oin   Con. 


CERTAINTY. 

jCMiillan    iuoI,(hk(    «.|ii;tM<i.    (o   fi    Gnra-aulf 

W]»»Ol.  iv.MvM,    ,  fo   1^^   lio„l|.'iift'Hlttlli'T.t>irom- 
UllttM  .      <UlA(!liiU'4     OtiMI     tho 

buu  i^tiectKn  of   fftitmn 


flPPU  AT  ONCE  TO  THE  S!CRtTARy, 

Dtp,    CORff    COLL,   FISHPONDS,    BfllSTOL 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT 

HMhhififsK  d^  ACCVUATF.  AT  MODkfUTM  P£L 


OaJvanometer 
d*iLra<»&val. 

Itn-fHliiK  iicittw*, 
the  in:t]£nri  It 

r^olrtU-''irtwl  of 

laminated 
spaolal  st«el 

plates  Ktitl 

?<p4<-lally  dontgiji*! 

bobbfn, 

1  *>»<!♦'  3H/-» 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Li 

Offices  and  Sltowroonis :  -t44.  EDMUND  STREE 
New  Works :-GREAT  CHARLES  STREET, 
BlRlMINOlXAlwr. 
Irish  Branehi-fni,  OSEJIT  BRUNSWICK  BTREST,  OUBli 

REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LI 

HYDRAULIC   PRE! 

(OR.    POCKLINGTONd    FORM). 


For  Colleger  and  ScliooU* 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 

ALL    PARTS    READILY    VISfBUR. 

SILVER    VALVBS. 

Thi»  Pre^%  hi%%  hren  ^p^cialfy  designed  for  th«  uteof  Te 
Ac.,   who   dctire  to   iUufttratc;  the  Rreat  tnullipUc«tJon  of 
obtainable   by  ulidsmg  the   Uw%  of  HYdro»tattc%   aion* ; 
tame  lime  it  will  b«  found  uteful  for  experimenUi  an  r^m%— 
Ac,  wh^re  prcsfttJr^s   amoyntrng  to  half-a'tor%  or  ufi^an 
required.  ~ 

W^^     Pz^ioe    J52    2s*     "VQt 

BFBCIAL  EDUCATIVE  APPARATUS*  MADE  IH  OOR  OWB  ' 

SHOPS.    LATEST  PATTEBM8. 
LABORATORY    BENCHES,    FUME    CHAMBERa 
PROJECTION    l^ANTEHNS 
KNQUlfinCS  SOMClTKt). 

Natura  Btudy  Appliances  a  SpeoiaUty. 

14.    Commercial    Street,    LEE! 


Ji*io  Halji,  fiONt)  m  l)4'«iiiL<ukr.N,  Lrd.,  OAfoiU  Bi^ii^e,  BS^l^l,  Qr«it  T^tohbwjd  Btr^'^t.  OnonI  Dfr««i,  Vi, 


THE 


School 


A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Ednoational  Work  and  Progress. 


Vol.  VI., 


s.] 


AUGUST,  1904. 


"  Sixpence  Monthly. 

^Yearly   Volume  7s.  6d.  Net* 


CONTENTS. 


TB£    HEW   KEOULATIOirS   FOR  TRJllNING  COLLEOES 

TBB    HEW   REQULJITIONS    FOR  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS 

C.   M.  STUAF<T,  M.A. 


L     B/  IL  BOMPA.S  SMITIL    MA.        IL     Uy 

B.A.,  BSc, 


OLASS-WORKINO   FOR  SCHOOL   LASORATORIES.         IL     ilUustmted)     By  the  Rev.  A,  IL  FISH, 
£   SCHOOL  CLASS-ROOM,     (lltiistratetl.)     By  ALAN  E.  MUNBY,  M.A.     . 

I 


NEVILLE 
Dorhftm 


an    AMALGAMATIOH  OF  THE  OLD  AND   HEW   METHODS  OF  TEACHING   FRENCH.      L     My 
\V.    ROSS,  B.A  ,  B,  Ks  L 

^TffS     TRAINING    OP     SECONDARY-SCHOOL     TEACHERS     AT     THE     UNIVERSITIES.        Y[L 
University 

THE    STUDY  OF   FOREIGN   LANGUAGES   IN   THE   NAVY,     By  dk  V,  PAVENM'AYNE 

LONDON   AT   SCHOOL.    (Illustrated) 

EtlZAEETHAN  CRITICAL  ESSJIYS 

OLD-TIME  SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOOL-BOOKS 

riOFESSOR  REIN   AT  MANCHESTER 
IB    HANDLING  OF  YOUNG    CHILDREN,      By   V.    A,    BARNETT.   M.A.   . 
IE    NORMAL  SCHOOLS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES        

rOlNTS  OF  VIEW 

UBTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ITEliS   OP  INTEREST.    General ;  BooUiih  ;  Irish  ;  We lih  . 
16OMMOH  EXAMINATION    FOR   ENTRANCE   TO  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS.    Papers  set  In  1904 
IgfVlBVrS    OF    RECENT    SCHOOL-BOOKS    AND    APPARATUS 

00RRE8PONDENCB  ; 

The  Treatment  of  Tangents  by  the  Method  of  Limits,    By  J.  M.  CHILD,  B.A.,  and  Prof.  GEORGE 
.A.  GIBSON,  M. A.  


ITOTUAL  AID 


288 

291 

29S 

300 
301 
102 
501 
304 
305 
306 
30S 
310 

J<6 
319 

324 


£(rnbon 
MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    Limited 

HEW  YORE:    THE  HACHILLAK  COMPANY 
1904 


IL 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   BIRMINGHAM. 

8CH0URSHIPS  IR  THE   SCHOOL  OF  MODERN    UNGUAGE8. 


TWO  s    " 

bt  olSarvH 
ecMion.     At  ( 
Meht  tituable  ;. 
tlWM  BdioUrr. 
School  of  Modern 


.rs,  may 

i^c  awiinied  to 
Dcjire"  m  the 

I  L;iiii;iia^<>--., 

An  ENTRANCE  KXAMIXATION  to  th«  School  of  Modfiti  Lan^uftKes 
will  commeticQ  ou  MoDiUy.  September  lath,  )S>04,  AppIfcatifmH  inr 
ftdmLmlOD  inuat  be  received  by  the  U«(.*lMtrar  on  or  Uifore  St- [itcmber  lr«t. 

Ftor  ftather  (HutlcnUra  apply  t«  Ui«  RKQISITIAR,  aI  tin?  University. 


ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

(UKIVERSITY    OF   LUNDONX 

The  MICHAELMAS  TKBM   BForSS  on  OCTOBER  8iti,  lfl04.     The 
GoUego  preparr    '-  Ian  Dognses  in  Science  ftod  ArU, 

KDdrorthaOKr  s. 

Ten  Rntnuic        .     ^.      ,   .       ...  _  0  to  £)80  a  y«ar,  tstuble  tor  three 
fwr«,  will  be  orfertti  (ur  compeUtiuu  in  July,  IfiOS, 

For    furflier  particulars   apply    to    thf»    Seerttaiy,    Royal    Holloway 
OolleK'^^  Bugltftleld  (Jreeii,  Surrey, 


CHURCH  EDUCATION  CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 


A  RE 

LKOE8  r 

Studenuaro 
Dlplomu,  T!i 
of  the  Tutors 
year  (iucltiKlrc). 


Training  ColleKO  for  Secondary  Teachers, 
i  COLLEGE  for  TEACHERS  in  COL- 
N  1 1 A 1  £  V  SC  HOOLB  for  GIKLS. 

n-lge,  and  London  Teachers' 

jd  In  co-opera tioQ  with  that 

,  loioa  Schetne.     Peea  £65  a 


Fi)r  |>tati|>6ciuM  &uU  {iArUciiUra  Of  SoholafBhlpi,  appl/ 
lo  the  PriDclpal,  Mlas  MACXMNZiE&tfiTH. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  VOHEN  TEACHERS. 

Uoder  the  maDagemeut  of  a  CoDnaitttee  appointed  hy  the  Teaohere'  Guild 

OollefCe  of  FiecQptoxs,  Headmtetraaaea^  Aaeoeiatioiit  AMOdatioo  of 

AMiataDt-Mleueeeea^  and  Private  Bchoola'  Ajnodatioii.} 

ilddr«Ki— 74,  GowCR  Btbkkt,  Loimnii,  W,0. 

i{«iriifn»r— Mias  ALICE  M.  POUNTAIN. 

Tbli  Agency  baa  been  eatabllahed  for  the  porpou  of  anabllng  Teachera 

to  find  work  without  UDDoceeeary  eoet.     All  feei  have  therefore  been 

eal ciliated  on  the  loveat  baaia  to  cover  the  working  expeoaet. 

Headmifltresaes  of  Pnblic  and  Private  Schoola,  and  Farenta  requiring 
Teaohetv^  or  Teachers  seeking  appoiutmentSt  are  invited  to  apply  to  this 
Agency. 

Many  Qraduatea  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private  Flamillea  \ 
Yialting  Teachers  for  Mnslc,  Art,  and  other  special  sQhdwtai  TofiMgii 
Teachers  of  various  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teaibhen  are 
on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  la  made  to  supply  sallablB  cftadl- 
dates  for  any  vacancy. 
Sohool  Partneishlpe  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

OOloe  hours— Q.SO  a,m.  to  s,30  p.m.  Hours  for  tntervlewi  are  firom 
1(1.80  a.m,  to  1  p.iu«,  and  2  p.m.  to  &  p.m. 


London    &    South    Western    Railway. 

SHORT  HOLIDAY  TRIPS 

To  the   Continent. 

CYCLING    TOURS   in  Normandf  and   Brittany,    «1 
Southampton. 

AvAtLAttLS  njR  RKTUR?rrsn  from  Havrk.  dfaiUKjoito,  oa  St,  1Iau». 


I  tA  It  days  KEOHrsion  TleketaOrd  Chus  Rail  and  9nd  Otbin  Bt«ftm44 

iasncd  as  follows  :— 
l^ndon  lo  Havre,  24s,  6d.,  ercry  TharsiUy 
Bouthjimpton  to  Ha^^re*  208. ,  every  Saturday  ^ 

Loudon  to  Ronen,  liit  Cla«s.  d8s. ;   2nd  Class,  ^i.  IkL  V 
Southampton  to  Rouen,  1st  Claris,  as^  od.  ;  ilnd  Class,  Ste.  | 
IiMned  every  Week-day  f 

By  Steamer  only  between  Havre  and  R^ttK^n.  ) 

London  to  Etretat,  29».  »d.,  every  Friday  and  Saiurday 
Bouthampton  to  Eti«Ut,  !24«.  ImI,         .,  ^, 

London  to  Caen,  ZSs,,  every  Friday  and  Saturday 
Southampton  to  Caen,  2!3f.,        ,,  „ 

London  lo  TrouviUe,  26a.,  „  ,, 

SoQt}iaiupton  to  TronvUle^  10«i.  tid.  », 

London  to  St,  Halo,  for  St.   ] 

fk^rvsn,     Dioanl,     Dlnan,   ^  24b.  6d.»  every  Saturxlay 
Montm.  Mirhel,  &c\  j 

^Southarnptori  to  Bt.  Main,  SOs.,  every  Saturday. 
London    to  fTlv  rl».»uri?.  for  !„,    ^    nverv  Tu*«da» 
Avranches.  Cz^uUnce^.  Ac,    p**' Od.,  every  Tuesday 
8ourhAmptoti  tn  Cluirbourtj,  1 7a,,  every  Saturday 
Ix»udon  to  Uavn\  \fX  Class,  2(k«.  Od. ;   2ijd  Class,  f!s. 
So'ton     „        „  „  258,  Ofl, ;  „  l»s. 

t^Mued  every  Friday,  Saturday  and  Monday,  available  for 
return  up  to  and  iududiug  Tuesday  foUovrln^  date  of  issua. 


14  Date 


Tic« 


jFor  PikYfif^lart  of  Saiiii^i  and    all  furfktr  information    aj>ply 
Mr.  H.  Hotsim,  Supt  a/  the  lint,  WaUrloo  SUUion,  IJittdAn,  S.S.,  or 
Mil  T.  M.  Willums,  pixks  and  Marine  Snpt,^SoHlhamptoi%. 
The   Company's  Ontde  Bo«3k  to  Holiday  resorts  in    Ziormaady  ftn«| 
Brittany  fient  fntt  on  application. 


At!0Li8T  1,  1004. 


GHAS.  J.  OWBRB,  Gtiural  Mana^trJ 


THE  ASSOGIJ^TEO  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUS 
AKO  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIG  FOR  LOCAL 
EXAMINATlOftS  IN  MUSIG. 

Po^roM— HIB    MAJESTY    THB     KINO. 
Frt*id^it—U.R.U,   TiiR   PfiiNLK  or  Walb,   K.O. 

Local  Centre  Examinations,  held  annually  In  Har^  an4  Aj| 
at  all  Geuircii.  In  Loudon  and  a  few  Suburban  Centres,  they  ar«  hcddi 
Novomb<>r  and  December,  as  well  as  March  and  April.      rSee  fiyllabas  J 

School  Exann  I  nations,  held  three  times  a  year,  via,,  March  aniti' 
June  and  July,  and  October  and  November,    Botriea  tbt  the  Jn 
Bxan^inaUons  close  May  ISth,  1903,    (!*eo  Syllabus  B.) 

Spedmon  Theory  Fspen  set  la  the  Local  Centre  and  Sohool  __ 
tuntionaof  1 896  to  1901  Inclu.ih'e,  emu  he  obLained  on  application  to  t 
Central  Ofllce,    Price  ad,  per  set^^  per  year,  post  free, 

llio  Board  gives  annually  Six  BxhibJtionti,  t^nablo  for  two  yosrt. 

Copies  of  Syllabuses  A  and  B,  and  all  Information,  will  be  sent  ( 
application  to— 

jAMts  MriR,  Seortiaryt  14,  Hanover  Square,  Loudon,  wj 

Teleifftphie  Address—'*  Associa,  London." 


THE      SOHIOOL    "WOI^LID. 


csxjLmoBf 


lP*OR    Ji.l>VSRmSE:ltfIBMfri 


Half  Fag«,  or  Coiuixi.i 


£5  10    0         I  Quarter  Pa^e»  or  Half  Column.,  £1  to    O  ^ 

2  17    6         I  One  Eighth  Patfe,  or  Quarter  Colamji  O  17    •  j 


HtuAlter  Spaces  pro  rata. 


Terms  for  Series  uf  Insertions  on  Application. 

The  achool   World,"   Mcstrt.    Macmillan   &  Co., 


Ailvirtlsemrbt*  should    be   addroswd  to  the    Advertisement   Department, 
St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C« 

Prepaid  Bufasorlptloo,  Including  postage,  H*  per  aonuni* 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  ST.  MAKTINS  STEEET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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XjIvebpool  gymnasium, 

Ms-RTl  I     .'^  I  KFf  r 

fV  ■    lU.) 

PHYSICAi  ;  [\AkTMENT 

Fo»  L^dlci  A4  )[edicai  ( < .  and  SporU  Mi«tr«s»es  ai 

L^dy  DinyUr—lKKsi,  ^[.  Maksh.  N.S.P.R. 
Qualified  Teachers  for  all  Branches. 
A    thorough   traintne  b  glv^tt  in   ihe  Uritt«h«    SwedUh,   Cvntum,    and 
Americmi]  systems.     The  cuiin«  t»  both  Tbecrtriic»l  iwjd  P»cttcal,  Mid  of 

Suot«!CU  tsk1^n  :— Anat.>m%\  Physiology,  Hyjdcne,  Myoiorv^  M«4ftaK«. 
jLnil*ula.nce,  Sick  Nur>inG.  Mcdicjf  <  jymnostics,  Treatment  ofDuwuei  turn 
iJcfortnities  which  can  be  currtl  Ivy  inovements  and  majiipuUtions. 

SdOCationAl  Gymiuj.tic&,  Drilling,  Fenctng;,  Romng,  Siwtmnuni^,  and  *J1 
OTCMJrffn  DrilU, 

Opportunity  lor  Class  Teachinf  i*  nlfortled  in  th€  numerous  cliuiies  of 
duMren  azid  adulu  vbitintf  the  Gymnn^^ium  daiK\     (Over  300  Pupili.) 
DIPLOMvVS  GRANTED. 
House  of  Resideace  for  Students,  tto,  Bedford  Street,  S. 
For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Ladv  DiitsCTOR. 


DATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGE 
FOR   TKACHBBS, 
QAMmmnwuLi.   Qhovk,    S,B. 
Principal— UiM  Rioo. 
MiMrtt*  of  ifefAocf— If Isa  Carpicktkii. 
Other  Tc&ehen  and  Lectnrert. 
Provjd«a  a  jrracticftl    coume  of  pror<t4Ji1oiiftt    timlnlng   for  Teschon  fu 
Smr*mdArf  Scboob,  with  sbandant  op(H>rtnn{ty  for  dsiifl  teaching  iu  the 

BATCH B LOR  (400  pupils)  and  otbor  arbools, 
STUDBNT8     PREPARED     FOR     THE     CAMDRIDGB     TBACHBR8' 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA, 
FHKK  BTUDENTHEIIP  swartl«d  aiiQuaily  to  a  University  OradiiAte.   Alto 
,  ^  KIKDBRGARTEN  DIVISION  pre|«rlng  for  the  Bwuni nations  of  tht 
f-  National  FroeD«l  UilIoei.     Also 

FA  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  f^reparing  for  liit«r.  Artii  or  Oambridg« 
BiiKh«r  Local  Bicatalaatiocu 
Pees  :  £16  to  £20  a  year  for  non-rttsIdttDta, 
A  conifortible  HALL  of  RBiilDBNOB.      Torms  moderate. 
A  Lao 

SPBCIAL.    OOUBSBS    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers  of    Piano   abd 
Claflfl  Singirt};. 


CKOEBEL 


THE  INCORPORATED 

EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 

TaIjOakth  Road.  Wa«T  KessisotuNj.  London*  W. 

(fUeogoised  by  the  IkianI  of  Edneation  an  a  Tnainiiig  Gotl«gii 

lor  Hecoo'lary  Teach i!>rs.) 

Cluiiman  ofthf  C<j>famittrt— Sir  W,  Hathkh. 

Trettmrrr— Mr.  C,  0.  Mf>^TBnoRB,  M.A, 
SKretant—Mr,  Ahtiiuh  Q,  ^vmokejk,  M.A. 
I  V I  KG  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  PHndpal^U  i*»  B.  Lawkemck. 
EfUSAHTBN  AND  SCHOOL.     Hmd  JlWrew— M i*a  A,  Ykuu^vv, 
iits   aru   tralncvl    for  Iher  BxamiuatioDs  of  the  National  Fro^bel 

i.,  Aod  for  the  Univomlty  of  Cambridge  Teachem'  Exiiiiiiustion,  and 

ISpac3*l  Clas»«4i  are  held  in  subjects  re^^utivd  for  the  Cainbrldge  Higher 
l^OG*l  KYaiultiaDunK. 

TWO  8CaOLARSHIF8  of  £30  each,  and  two  of  £1*  each,  tenable  for 
ftwo  y«Bn  at  the  In«titut«,  ans  olTered  anniinlly  to  Women  StudeDU  who 
|aftv«>  psAMid  rertain  t^coKHiH^I  BxjiifiinationH. 

f>rn«p(irtUHe«  and  tNLrticulam  rf>fj;ardinK  the  ^pocliai  CLsMseN  ami  Iha 
eiei»oS"B^^P*  cjaii  be  obtAinod  froiii  \)te  Phincipai. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Address — 48.    MaII   Chamibers,    Ken  tinman,   W. 
St^  ffta  rv-M  J  S9  t;  H  U  NE  H. 


SEADMISTREiiSES  of  Public  and  Private  ScImxiIj*  haviiiK  vacanciea 
OKI  tb*ir  .**tJiH;  aint  Pareutj»  re^iiilring  Vl^iUinfi!  or  Roiiid«nt  Teachers, 
Are  fnvileil  to  at>ply  U>  tbf*  Asfutcknliou.  All  Teaeliens  supplied  have 
Ut^l^o^^y  qiiatihcAti'jtiH  (I>e;{r«t«  or  i^tiuivalttiil),  and  inatiy  are  tr&ined 
ajmI  ttciwrienceii . 

SUmMJLTIOlIB  ••rmluoted  in  Public  and  Private  acboola  lu  all 
by  writt^-ij  psfHstH  Slid  dm  voce,  by  Examiners  of  long  pro- 
atandlug  and  exceptional  experience. 


OJtot  ffoiirs— WBPjriSDAVB  ASU  SATfRPAVR,   8  to  5  p.m, 

CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS* 
s5,  Cbawm  SrafiET,  Chaking  Cross,  W.C- 
{TtUgrti^ic  Addrtst—**  DinASKALOS,  Loniwn.") 
Coodociad  by  ftfbs  Louisa  Bkough,  late   Ke^utrar  of  the  TeachetA.' 
Guild,  fianDcriy  SecretAry  of  the  Women's  EduosttOD   Unionit   Teacben' 
TcwtntBC  And  Registration  Society,  &c. 

Miss  BroItgii  uipplics  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 
for  Public  High  SchooU  and  Private  Schools,  Visitiug  Teachers 


of  Sipecifti  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  well  as  English  and 
FcTOipi  Governesses  for  Private  pAmiUes. 

Xo  chuE^  tM  made  to  empioyen  nntil  an  engAgemeat  is  effected. 


Oniversity  College  of  North  Wales,  Banjor. 

/riLor;w,rarrr/  usultr  Roufil  CfMTftr  and  a  CvHttUMtut  CvlUytt^  tkr 
UniverrilTi  q/  Wttlu. 


I  ntloir  of  Jmna  OnII«*ge  and 
r,  Oiford, 


PrirtrtjMj— H.  R  REtCHEL.  >l 
Jttlc  Fallow  r.f  Ail 
DEPAk 
Suti^ecU.  rK.ff^Msors, 

Greek W.  Rhyi  Roliert^,  Ll(t,D..  lAt«  Felio«v  uf  King'* 

Coinvr   rum  bridge. 
Latin     ..  1  :\  n.D.  Ut^  Fellow  i>f  Trinity  Col- 

ton,  MA, 


A- 

U.A.,  P)».D, 
V  ,  Limtoln  CoUe;ge,  Oxftifd. 


French  _  1  >      ' 

Oern»an..  ..    Thi- 

Beinitic  Uni{nji4jtM    ..     T,  w 

HiHtorv J.  K 

C.k)ii'  ni^t^ory    Th'~  1 

Eh>r  taiidfW.    I  M.A.,  tatt  fk»liotar  or  (Qua 

t  ..  t       <  titidge.  _ 

Ph)Vj«opl.y  ,,     .Jsnjea  tuij*.u.   M,A.,   late  Fellow  of  St  Ju(ilk*4 

Oollege.  Oitiibridj;** 
JliillK-tjijitjf.'s  0.  H    BrNii.  S.D.,  FJt.8.,  Irtte  Fellow  of  P«?t«r- 

(i-  '  i-Hjge, 

W^-l-^li J.    ^'  ,    M.A.,  lar«   Scholar    of   JoIKik 

'  nl, 

Phyjiica  E,  Taylor  JiiJiu*.  D,Sc. 

Cbeuii#try  K.  J.  P.  Orton.  MA.  Pb.D.,  Ule  ScboUr  of  St. 

J  uh n  «  €<*1  le ji*,  C* m bridge. 
Biology  R.  W.  Phillips,  M.A.<t:ttiiib.),  D.8e.  (Lond.X  lat" 

.Scholar  uf  8(.  John'h  Oolb*>ir,  (tHUihridi^e. 

Zoology Philip  J,  Whir.e,  M.B.  (Eflin.),  F.R,S,K. 

ARriciiltiinj     ..         ..    Thoiria.^  Winl**r,  M,A.  (Eain,),  F.Q.S. 
EfincAtlon       ,,         .,    J,  A.  Green,  B. A, 

Incliifive  Tuition  Fee,  £11  In.  a  year.  Labonitory  Fees  addltfoiial, 
on  the  scale  of  £1  1%.  i»er  term  for  hii  hoiini  &  week. 

11»e  College  Coursei*  qualify  for  tlie  decrees  of  the  Unl%'ersifcy  of  Wales 
and  inrhid*-  moet  of  the  SiibjecTR  for  DeKrves  of  l^ndon  UniverHjry  In  Art4 
and  S^frl'^iic^.  Hlinl*"nls  may  pnrjtuc  their  tii-st  yeair  of  Medicail  Stmlyat 
this  College.    There  are  special  departn)eats  for  At^icnlturB  und  Electriisal 

Enj^-liieeriUK,  a   Day    Tmiiitn«  I>epartinent   for  men   f*-  '     - t.   and  a 

D«  partiiient  for  IheTraininj;  of  Secondary  and  Klndu  mt*. 

Tlie  aveni^  cost  of  living;  (in  lodjiiingH)  And  tuili:  for  tlie 

JHesHiiNn  {XI  weeks)  i-*  Ttiym  £.T<J  to  K4iX  A  ILill  of  Kr^i..  u. .  >...  Women, 
under  the  Hnpervbioo  of  Miji»i  H.  M,  M.  liJUio,  who  is  the  Collejif«  Ijwiy 
Superintendent  of  Women  StnrlentJ*.  U  nnvt  npen. 

AL    the    Entrance    Sclii  I       '   :     ''  ''         '-hteli   rommeneejj  in 

S<*pt«inbi-r  in  each  ypar)oVf  hibitionfl,  rangiD^^  in 

valtie  from  £40  to  £10,  will  ! 

Fordetailwl  Information  :ih  to  vinr^t-,  r^nnune  and  oth^r  ScJiolar- 
iilitp«,  Ac,  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 

BioKor.  .r  B-   LLOYD.  M.A. 


TTHIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES  (k   Con- 

atltuent  College  of  the  Unlverelty  of  WaLleiu  Department  for 
the  Tralnlnit  of  Secondary  Teachera.  Prf^f^Jisnt  or  Kilurjitioii,  J.  A. 
(instfv,  B.A.<L4j«icl. ),  Ur*!»j-*tHeHj  Uy  MiK-i  A.  N.  JmisiSTuX,  M.  A-t  Miss  A.  E, 
!5«iTW,  B.Sc.,  and  Mr.  A.  iUt  kik,  ALA* 

PTt«ii«rallon  is  olT^re<I  for  thr  Tiai-bHrii'  Ccrlilb'Ate  of  the  University  of 
Wal*"!*  and  h.tr  the  Ganibiidn^  Diploma  (Theoretical  and  PractiCHa 
Fariliti'Ti  for  PmcHcal  Tmininji  are  provided  at  the  two  County  Si|M>ili* 
ill  Hitn^nr.  A  PrepAr»tf>ry  3i*chool  and  Kinderkiarten  has  alsm  U'l^u 
('i^tjitbliKhefl  in  countjctlou  with  and  under  the  *ToiJtiol  of  the  Denarl.tnenr, 
and  cnnr»(«H  in  prttjjunitlon  for  the  Certlflcati.-a  of  tbe  National  Frifcebtd 
Uition  hiiie  be^-n  arr»rm«*d. 

Full  jarlkuUrs  of  the  Cour-iejt,  Fees,  ScholarHhips,  Ac,  insiy  be  lind  on 
spjjli^^atloii  U>  tlje  ReRistrar, 


T| HIVERSITT  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.    SoasioQ&l  Coursea 

are  orgaiisod  for  the  Matriculatton.  PraHmiaary  dcien title.  Inter- 
mediate Art!*,  Intemiedlate  ScleocB,  Intermediate  Divinity  (B,D.)  and 
B.A.  and  B.8c.  Decree  EJtandnations  of  Iho  Uuiver«ity  of  London,  for  the 
C^mbri^Ke  Higher  L4X'*1  Bxaininatlons,  and  for  the  Tralulng  of  Becondary 
Teachera.  Comixmition  Fee  for  each  of  Uie  above  Oourtes,  £11  ISa.  per 
seasloti*     Registration  Fi^e  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Yeani'  Courses  are  arrmnged  forOivil,  Mining,  Mechauical, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Coorwsafor  StudeDte  Intendltig  to  become 
ArchitecU  and  Survey  on.  _  ,     ,  .  . 

The  College  I*  the  only  Insllintion  in  the  Weet  of  EngUnd  which  pro* 
videa  complete  Medical  and  Denial  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  W^jraea  Student*  la  nnder  tbe  supervision  of  a  Ijady 
Tutor. 

For  full  iuformaHou  see  Prosfiectuis.  which  will  be  forwardad  free  on 
application.      JAMES  RAFTER.  Registrar  and  Secretary. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

2i,   SOUTHAMITOK   StRKKT,    BuOOMSBUaV   SqUAHB,    W.C, 
TRLE'ittAMS  :    "  Et>UCATOKiO,    LONt>OK." 

JT^rw/w^Ritv.  F,  TAYLOR,  M,A.(CantAbv>. 

Low  commiiMons.     Liberal  discouiii.  .     *     .  ., 

Headmaster*  having   vacancies  on   their    stalTs   and    Aisutant* Masters 

seeking  sippointments  Are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Rbcistkar. 

OflBce  hours.  10  a.m,  lo  5  p.m. ;   SaUirdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m       Interviews 

generally  between  tbese  boun,  or  by  jip^cial  appointment. 
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Jliploma  (l^orrespondeflce  (l^ollege 


A 
LONDON 
DEGREE 

FOR 

20 

6UIKEA8 ! 


THE  THREE  GREAT  AOVAHUBES 

r*f  tJn»  l*.C.Cl  Coonw  of  Pre p«nt lion  fi.r 
tlif    lN!^rT>«    S&mtninAtiotui    of     ij>u<.lv. 


CONTINUITY. 


rfuihl'klJ^    n 


Til*   V^ll'MlM- 


Ikftiirt  rrHin  S^MiOfM  or  TraJiilnif   CJolktfff  t>v 

to  U>t*  attttJnntrut  uf  n    l^niiloti   iriiivf!i>iiy 
Dvgrac. 


n.. 


'f     P«v 


COMPOSITION 


Timiil,  fin-hliii^  ik  Stii.lrlit  im  |iJiynii*'l>t  tit  on- 

ni'-iit>,  to  obtAiD  tiir  fitdvtiQtage  Of  juiiintrlxi'i  . 

i-nHii!iuou!i,    ind    wi*ll-gTiidiu»*«l    nmi>*t     ^j 

utK  I  AIN  I  !•  Tl.^-.ioplion 
-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     of    thi*   1  nil] 

|nisi,t|i'ii  !ii."tlj' -I  eutitl'-h  Ui  It  Qiuiir«i»l^r, 
aO»U-Ii  .'iiHiirtf'.  to  nil  iii.»natli'le  HliidPiiU  ct*rii- 
jiili're     iiu\     coiil\u\inu?t    roarhiii^t    ii(»til    thf 

[♦♦'ijn'^f-  U  tibfjunf^l,  M  [■<«|'e«'ti'V>'  ut  f«Uiir.« 
ami  wlfJiMUt  r-vtR't  r''^\ 


APPU  AT  ONCE  TO  TiE  SECRETJlRt, 
CIP.    CORi.    COLi,,    FISHPONDS,    BflfSTOL 


NOW  BEADY.     Demy  dvo,  cloth,  2a«  6d.  free  by  po«t. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1904, 

CONTAIMING 

All  Information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  Collage,  Lists  of  OfBcars^ 
Eiaralners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers:— 

1.  Pi[iQi>  net  fttKxminitiAtioti  of  T««.cberH  For  DI|jloruiii,  JMIidKUintit«^r,  IM)S, 
1,  Do,  do.  dow  Cljrii»tiiiAs,  m^li. 

$,  Pa^^rB  MBt&t  ExiiiiLiiitkon  of  Piipjla  rorCortlUcAt^.  Miilrftuiujinr,  ht<ir;x 
4.  Do.  do.  do.  CltrlHtuian,  IfKlit. 

6.  P»p«n»  Mtt  mt  Profewtoq*!  Prellaitoary  Kxaiui nation,  March,  1903. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  a«i>teinb«r,  HK13. 

7.  P>.p«n  net  si  Lower  Poririn  BxAintafttloa  . .  MidNUnim^-r,  H^i^^. 

8.  Do.  do,  ....  CliriitJiia*,  IW<'£, 
*,*  KoH.  8,  4,  h,  and  1)  may  h^  hail  mptnleif^  prfc«,  fre«>  by  poat,  7d.  »ch 

%«t.     Not.  T  and  »,  price,  fr««  by  poat,  4d.  each  aet. 

The  Otploma  Pap«n  ara  Co  b«  had  only  Id  tlii  Calendar. 


'FRMCIS  lODGSOH,  89,  FarriEpn  Street,  LoDdoD,  E.C. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST 

Of    New   School    BooM 


Crown  Hvo»  2».  Od. 

The  Ititermediate  French  Rea< 

Baaed  on  Sir  Williaim  Smith  a  French  Principle,   Part 
Kdit^'d,  uith  Tlisturieal,  mo|n"iipl>]CKl,  and  GmtntnNtiottl 
By  MAt  RICE  A,  OKHUTHWOHIi. 

Emmintr  to  Ikt  Oxford  attd  Cambridff*  SehnoiM  E*amimaHim 


An 


Cnuvii  Hvu,  .2''    (><!. 

Introduction   to   Metal-Workin 

IW   J.    C>    FKARSON. 

TeeMnicaJ-Aisitktnt  to  H.M,  /n»f«'for  0/  Hi^J'fiiMa/^^r^  ntiH  fnduMtrial  i 
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E   NEW   REGULATIONS   FOR 
TRAINING   COLLEGES. 

>ome  years  past  stability  of  aim  and  of 
nagement  has  well-nigh  ceased  to  be 
iracteristic  of  the  training  colleges  con- 
y  the  Board  of  Education,  and  simplicity 
listration  has  not  been  favoured  by  the 
;  of  colleges  of  different  kinds  and  of 
at  varying  levels  of  attainment.  More- 
e  machine  has  run  less  easily  because 
and  students  have  been  directed  by  a 
gely  interpreted  through  Whitehall  **  cir- 
of  greater  or  less  importance,  issued  at 
1  intervals,  and  frequently  initiating 
at  short  notice.  All  concerned  in  these 
are,  therefore,  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
the  Board's  latest  pronouncement,  the 
itions  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,'*  &c.* 
he  compass  of  some  sixty  pages,  there  are 
forth  the  qualifications  for  admission  to 
ges,  the  regulations  respecting  the  courses 
iction  and  syllabuses  of  examination,  the 
the  inspection  and  financing  of  the  colleges 
le  Government  itself  undertakes,  together 
dozen  or  so  appendices  dealing  with  pro- 
s  of  instruction,  the  dietary  of  hostels,  the 
a  of  class-rooms,  &c.,  all  being  preceded 
*refatory  Memorandum  **  of  the  kind  with 
he  public  was  made  acquainted  the  other 
he  latest  Code  of  Regulations  for  elemen- 
ools. 

mpression  left  on  the  mind  after  a  first 
is  that  the  existing  situation  in  the  train- 
tges  has  been  carefully  scrutinised  and,  on 
)le,  understood.  The  "  Regulations  "  re- 
that  our  ideas  on  training  are  as  yet  so 
n  finality  that  much  wisely  conducted 
lenting  is  desirable.  Whereas  in  the  past 
umus  was  the  response  to  any  proposal  to 
^  King's  Scholar,  first,  a  general  education, 
ly  after  that,  technical  training,  to-day  the 
:ions  not  merely  permit  the  colleges  to  give 
)fessional  instruction  either  partially  or 
in  the  student's  final  year,  but  they 
ite  the  establishment  of  institutions  giving 
:echnical   training  only.     When  these  and 

1  "  Parliamentary  paper,  Cd  2134,  '  price  4d. 
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like  changes  are  in  full  operation,  the  training  of 
teachers  for  service  in  elementary  schools  will  be 
something  more  than  a  phrase. 

To  cope  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
presence  in  the  colleges  of  students  whose  attain- 
ments can  only  be  measured  by  very  different 
standards,  the  whole  body  of  King's  Scholars  is 
divided  by  the  Regulations  into  five  classes,  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : — (a)  The 
majority  are  two-year  students,  who  during  that 
period  will  receive,  as  well  as  professional  training, 
a  general  education  not  of  the  university  type, 
though  individual  students  of  this  class  may  be 
permitted  under  conditions  to  read  for  some  re- 
cognised stage  preceding  a  degree,  {b)  Third-year 
studentSf  men  and  women  from  the  former  class 
who  receive  an  extension  of  their  King's  Scholar- 
ship on  the  ground  of  special  merit,  and  for  whom 
special  educational  facilities  must  be  provided  at 
their  own  or  some  other  college,  or  abroad. 
(c)  Certificated  students^  teachers  already  possessing 
the  Teacher's  Certificate  of  the  Board,  but  who 
have  not  been  trained  in  a  college ;  these  will  take 
a  course  lasting  one  year  designed  to  supplement 
either  their  general  or  professional  equipment,  as 
individual  requirements  direct,  {d)  Thru-year  stu- 
dents^ members  of  a  university,  who  will  be  allowed 
to  read  for  a  degree  concurrently  with  their 
technical  training,  under  conditions,  (e)  One-year 
students,  graduates  and  others  admitted  to  the 
college  for  a  one  -  year's  course,  chiefly  pro- 
fessional. 

Representatives  of  all  five  classes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  colleges  at  present,  as  they  have  been  for 
some  years  past ;  but,  in  the  future,  cause  must 
be  more  clearly  shown  why  a  particular  student  is 
placed  in  one  class  rather  than  another,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  students  themselves  will  realise  more 
readily  than  has  always  hitherto  been  possible  that 
their  successful  prosecution  of  this  or  that  curri- 
culum in  the  college  must  depend  upon  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  earlier  studies  before  admission. 
Most  King's  Scholars  enter  the  colleges  unpre- 
pared by  training  or  knowledge  to  take  up  the 
work  of  reading  for  a  degree  at  the  stage  usually 
thought  appropriate  to  the  young  man  or  woman 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen ;  their  training,  as  a  rule, 
has  been  more  school-boyish  than  that  of  a  good 
sixth-form  boy,  and,  judged  from  the  academic 
point  of  view,  there  are  big  gaps  in  their  know- 
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ledge.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  and  the 
shortness  of  their  two  years'  college  life,  some  of 
these  unprepared  students  begin,  at  a  time  subse- 
quent to  their  admission,  a  university  course  which 
those  who  originally  framed  it  meant  to  end  in  a 
degree.  As  though  their  troubles  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  they  must  also  find  time  for  the 
minimum  of  attention  to  their  more  directly  pro- 
fessional studies  and  exercises.  It  thus  comes 
about  that  an  intermediate  stage,  a  mere  halting- 
place  in  a  degree-course,  becomes  the  summit  of 
their  studies ;  their  education  on  the  intellectual 
side  is  truncated,  incomplete.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  run  the  risk  of  becoming  familiar  with 
that  brevet  academic  rank  known  to  the  wester- 
nised Hindoo  as  **  Failed  B.A.'* 

The  ambition  to  attain  distinction  in  studies  and 
the  steadfastness  which  keeps  a  man  pegging  away 
under  such  heart-breaking  conditions  are  attributes 
of  character  deserving  of  all  respect.  But  the 
system  is  one  of  those  whose  only  justification  is 
their  success  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  moral  benefits  it 
may  confer,  a  public  department  may  rightly  decline 
to  encourage  a  system  which  so  frequently  courts 
failure.  "  C'est  un  bel  et  grand  adgencement  sans 
doubte  que  le  grec  et  le  latin ;  mais  on  Tachette 
trop  cher**  is  a  dictum  not  confined  to  those 
ancient  tongues ;  it  is  wide  enough  to  condemn  a 
struggle  which,  while  almost  hopeless  from  the 
outset  of  attaining  its  proper  goal,  yet  keeps  the 
student  from  some  course  which  might  be  made 
complete,  and  more  fitted  to  his  needs. 

The  general  education  which  the  colleges  are  to 
give  to  the  last  four  classes  of  King's  Scholars  does 
not  require  to  be  particularised  here  ;  that  of  stu- 
dents in  class  {d)  is  the  business  of  their  univer- 
sities, that  of  the  other  three  classes  is  supple- 
mentary. The  regulations  set  forth  curricula  in 
literature,  history,  and  science,  which,  while  not  of 
the  conventional  university  sort,  are  yet  boldly 
described  as  wide  and  liberal ;  their  scope  and 
treatment  make  them  educative  in  the  best  sense, 
and  to  these  the  majority  of  the  two-year  students 
are  directed.  The  prefatory  memorandum  has  a 
series  of  admirable  paragraphs  showing  that  the 
•*  scientific  spirit "  is  and  always  has  been  an 
indispensable  factor  in  all  advance  in  knowledge, 
in  the  study  of  literature,  of  history,  and  of  foreign 
languages,  no  less  than  in  the  pursuit  of  the  natural 
sciences.  ''Every  training  college,  therefore, 
should  attempt,  even  if  it  be  only  in  a  limited 
degree,  to  conduct  its  instruction,  in  as  many 
branches  of  the  curriculum  as  possible,  in  such 
a  way  that  there  shall  be  in  the  case  of  each  stu- 
dent some  range  of  knowledge  within  which  there 
is  no  fact  and  no  inference  from  facts  which  has 
not  been  subjected  to  the  severest  test  at  his 
command." 

The  branches  of  non- professional  study  which 
the  majority  of  two-year  students  are  to  follow  are 
the  English  language  and  literature,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  elementary  science.  Geography 
and  history  are  also  prescribed,  but,  as  glossed  in 
the  Appendix,  this  seems  to  mean  history  taught 
properly,    because   taught   with    due   reference  to 


topography;  the  scientific  aspect  of 
so  very  useful  to  just  this  type  of 
unfortunately  ignored.  The  list  is  c< 
drawing,  music,  physical  exercises,  anc 
sity  students  an  exceedingly  heavy  **  la 
manual  training.  It  is  not  intend 
courses  shall  be  uniform  in  all  college 
are  additional  and  optional  courses  for  s 
may  profitably  go  beyond  the  minimum 

The  foregoing  will  constitute  the 
sional  side  of  the  education  given  tc 
year  students,  that  is,  the  majority  of 
women  who  are  to  become  certificated 
elementary  schools.  But  the  college 
criminate  between  these  and  othei 
students  who,  by  reason  of  knowledj 
and  character,  are  reasonably  likely 
definite  stage  on  the  road  to  a  degree 
leave  the  college,  and  to  complete  the 
sequently.  Under  conditions,  the  ' 
afford  such  students  the  necessary  faci 
the  wholesome  absence  of  uniformit] 
and  there  is  a  clear  recognition  that  it 
to  include  in  the  public  elementary  sc 
men  and  women  whose  education  has 
university  type ;  the  latter  point  is, 
better  secured  in  the  class  of  three-y< 

How  far  will  this  provision  of  uni^ 
for  the  two  -  year  student  be  utilis 
conditions  must  be  satisfied  antecedei 
student  must  be  sufficiently  advanc 
from  such  study,  (fi)  his  instructio 
involve  detriment  to  the  studies  of  ot 
or  to  the  work  of  the  college  as  a  w 
college  must  testify  that  he  is  reasons 
take  a  degree,  and  (8)  the  medical 
certify  that  he  is  fit  to  undergo  the 
involved.  (Article  17.)  Presumably 
will  be  satisfied  by  matriculation  and 
of  the  student ;  (fi)  can  only  be  met  a; 
resources  allow.  But  the  Regulat 
insist  that  the  directly  technical  stu( 
serious,  and  therefore  exacting :  mi 
will  inevitably  occur  in  the  case  of  ind 
year  and  three-year  students  so  loi 
young  men  and  women  are  compelL 
technical  instruction  and  academic  : 
period  which  experience  shows  to  be  I 
too  long  for  the  latter  purpose  alone, 
about  the  quart  and  the  pint  pot  is  a* 
is  homely ;  but  the  training  colleges  ; 
never  to  have  heard  it.  The  miscal< 
anticipated  by  the  Eegulations,  wb 
certain  steps  by  way  of  amelioration. 

It  cannot  have  been  the  intention  < 
lations  to  drive  all  two-year  studer 
London  degree  into  the  Faculty  of  S 
that  is  the  scarcely  avoidable  conseqi 
rule  in  article  17,  which  forbids  King's 
that  class  to  study  Latin  or  Greeks  unle 
passed  an  examination  (recognised  b] 
in  the  language,  before  entering  the 
lege.  The  University  of  London  ii 
candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  passii 
nation  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  J 
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EuTT^iuat^Qn  ;  the  position  thus  assigned  to  Greek 
naSf  ^s  a  matter  of  fact,  driven  not  a  few  into  tlie 
Faculty  of  Science,  when  on  other  grounds  they 
roight  have  taken  the  Arts'  cotirse.     In  the  near 
nature,  the  greatest   number  of  King's  Scholars, 
I  pursuing  a  university  course  in  one  place,  will  be 
[  aoder-graduates  of  this  particular  University  ;   it 
Ijs  a  thing  to  regret  that,  by  inckiding  Greek  in  its 
proscription,  the  Board  of   Education  has  added 
le  more  to  the  indocements  (numerous  enough 
Iready)  which  make  the  elementary  school  teacher 
fard  the  B.Sc.  degree  as  bis  natural  certificate 
attainments.       Surely,    schools     destitute     of 
"teachers  who  are  graduates  in  Arts  are  not"  good 
evidence  of  a  belief  that  the  **  scientihc  spirit "  is  as 
much  at  home  amongst  sound  letters  as  in  biology. 
Turning    to    the    technical    preparation    of    the 
future  teachers,  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  find 
"lat    the  Regulations   declare    these    professional 
tudies   to   be    both    important   in   standing   and 
>iisiderabie  in  bulk.      The  contrary  opinion  has 
>oght  about  the  existing  unsatisfactory  state  of 
lings  wherein    training   colleges   do   not  chiefly 
train.       For    the   advantage   of    those   who    have 
reviously    attained    *'  a   satisfactory    standard   of 
|[eneral   education/'   the    Regulations   permit    the 
istitution  of  courses,  lasting  one  year,  %vhose  aims 
Ire  chiefly  technical  ;    and  in  all  colleges  the  in- 
t ruction  of  this  kind,  as  has  been  said,  may  be 
*ferred  till  the  student's  last  year,  whether  second 
>r  third.     We  shall  never  get  true  training  ta  (each 
ill  this  logical  separation  between  studies  academi- 
tl  and  studies  technical  becomes  tlie  rule*     The 
3W   local  education  authorities,  by  assisting  ex- 
iting institutions   to  carry  out  the  one-year  pro- 
sional   courses,   or   by   initiating   such   courses 
themselves^  would  increase   the   efficiency  of  the 
raining  given  to  teachers,  and  solve  some  of  tiie 
aotty  problems  of  expenditure  which  that  depart- 
"^rnent  of  the  public  service  raises. 

Considerable  latitude  of  choice  is  given  by  the 

Regulations  in  the  details  of  professional  study  on 

the  theoretical  side  ;  but  four  points  are  held  to  be 

sntial.     The  student  is  to  conceive  education 

a    consequence    of    the    intercourse    between 

teacher  and   taught,  that   communion    not  being 

, confined   to  the  schoolroom:  **  le  doctrine  et  en- 

xmation  des  enfants  est  chose  espiritual,"  as  the 

'fifteenth- century  lawyers  said^  giving  the  adjective 

a    different    meaning.       Further»    his    studies    in 

sychology   are  to  be   in   a    psychology  which  is 

Ictual,  and  not  the  perfunctory  conning  of  text- 

>ks  and    lecture-notes.      He  is    to   ponder   the 

ieals  of  great  teachers,  and  lastly,  he  should  have 

kn  adequate  knowledge  of  school  hygiene. 

The  Appendix  sets  forth  five  alternative  sylla- 

|>uses  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  Board's  inten- 

"  >ns  respecting  theoretical  instruction  in  teaching. 

Lll   seem   good  in   their  way  ;    but,  as  a  general 

jing,  all  syllabuses  imposed  db  extra  are  bad.   The 

>mpetent  teacher  does  not  need   them  :    the  in- 

^mpetent  teacher,  destitute  of  the  measuring-rod 

yhich  full  knowledge  gives,  only  misapplies  them. 

If  any  set  of  students  were  boxed  up  in  one  of 

these  syllabuses,  the  effect  would  be  harmful ;  but 


the  case  is  not    likely   to   occur.     On   the   other 
hand,   to  teach  everything  set  down   in  any  one 
syllabus  would  mean  superficial  smattering,  in  one    I 
part  or  another.       Years  ago,   Whitehall  was  re-    1 
sponsible  for  a  syllabus  which  made  the  theoretic 
consideration  of  teaching  ridiculous. 

The  Prefatory  Memorandum  has  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  character  of  ih^  practical  instruction 
in  teaching.  "  During  the  training  college  course 
it  is  essential  that  the  student  should  have  ample 
practice  in  conducting  classes  under  skilled  super- 
vision, and  that  he  should  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  merits  ami  defects  of  the  lessons 
given  by  himself  or  by  fellow  students,"  &c.  **  The 
importance  of  correlating  the  theoretical  instruction 
in  teaching,  the  practising  school  work,  and  the 
visits  to  model  schools,  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind."  I 

The  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  practising  ■ 
schools  requires  a  word  or  two  here,  since  the 
Regulations  do  not  treat  that  exceptional  position  ■ 
in  a  way  which  is  satisfactory.  JLike  all  schools,  ■ 
these  institutions  exist  primarily  for  the  education 
of  the  children  occupying  their  benches ;  the  train- 
ing colleges  cannot  but  desire  that  this  should 
remain  their  chief  function,  since  that  condition 
is  essential  if  the  schools  are  to  be  valuable  as 
places  of  practice.  But  practising  schools  are 
also,  ex  vi  /<?/««'«»,  places  of  professional  instruction, 
standing  in  a  special  relationship  to  the  training 
colleges.  The  teachers  who  carry  on  the  general 
business  of  the  school  should  have  ability  not  only 
to  discharge  that  duty  satisfactorily,  but  should 
also  be  able  to  co-operate  in  the  training  of  the 
students ;  they  should  be  picked  men,  enjoying 
privileges  and  receiving  remuneration  in  return  for 
their  special  services.  The  practising  school  needs 
more  apparatus,  other  text-books,  and,  generally, 
a  more  ample  material  equipment  than  would  be 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  school.  Above 
ail,  there  ought  to  be  opportunity  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  properly  supei  vised  experiment,  a  free- 
dom from  the  red-tape  which  is,  perhaps^  in- 
separable from  schools  forming  parts  of  a  great 
system.  This  does  not  mean  handing  children 
over  to  an  inexperienced,  irresponsible  student; 
and  those  who  are  most  tamihar  with  what  goes 
on  in  practising  schools  know  well  that  the  free- 
dom here  asked  for  need  not  prove  detrimental 
to  the  children. 

If  the  fact  is  not  admitted  by  the  Regulations, 
what  is  to  be  made  of  the  following  paragraph 
in  the  prefatory  portion  ?  Speaking  of  the  *•  scien- 
tific spirit,'*  the  memorandum  says:  **  Even  on  the 
professional  side  of  the  training  college  course, 
this  principle  must  be  remembered.  The  necessity 
for  expetiment  and  observation  over  ever- widening 
groups  of  phenomena  is  the  most  striking  aspect 
of  modem  psychological  investigation,  and  the 
teacher  in  training  will  gain  much  by  watching 
some  of  the  work  that  is  now  proceeding  in  the 
observation  of  children."  Where  is  he  to  watch 
it  but  in  his  practising  school  ?  And  what  can  he 
watch  if  there  be  no  reasonable  freedom  of  action 
permitted  there  to  his  instructors  ? 


I 
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Unhappily,  the  excellent  propositions  of  the  pre- 
face do  not  receive  much  countenance  from  the 
**  Appendix  F  Practising  Schools,"  which  bluntly 
declares  that  **The  committee  of  the  training 
college  have  no  special  claim  upon  the  use  of 
a  particular  elementary  school  merely  because 
it  has  in  the  past  been  used  as  a  practising  school," 
and,  it  might  be  added,  even  though  the  Committee 
originally  built  the  school  for  the  practice  of  its 
students.  The  same  appendix  tells  the  committees 
(of  course,  in  other  words)  that  they  may  be  called 
on  to  pay  for  admission  to  practise  in  schools 
built  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  and,  inferentially, 
that  it  is  possible  to  employ  a  practising  school 
without  throwing  **  extra  work  deserving  remune- 
ration "  upon  the  school  staff.  Lastly,  **  The  Board 
will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  which  seems 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  a  public 
elementary  school  (used  as  a  practising  school)  as 
a  place  of  elementary  education,  or  to  put  any 
undue  burden  on  the  teachers  of  such  a  school." 
Is  not  this  one  of  the  things  which  might  be  safely 
left  to  be  understood  ? 

A  reactionary  local  education  authority,  or  a 
reactionary  inspector  (one  hears  of  him,  sometimes) 
may  object  to  a  course  in,  say,  arithmetic  or  geo- 
graphy proposed  for  a  practising  school,  that  it 
differs  from  the  course  sanctioned  for  all  schools  in 
the  district  and  therefore  '*  interferes  with  the 
efficiency  of  a  public  elementary  school  (used  as  a 
practising  school),"  &c.  In  the  present  state  of  feel- 
ing in  some  parts  of  the  country,  objections,  trivial 
but  effective  for  their  purpose,  may  be  confidently 
expected  ;  they  are  very  much  more  likely  to  occur 
than  a  training  college  is  likely  to  mis-handle  a 
practising  school. 

In  any  case,  with  this  appendix  dominating  the 
position,  what  becomes  of  **  the  importance  of 
correlating  the  theoretical  instruction  in  teaching  " 
with  "the  practising  school  work,"  and  of  **  the 
necessity  for  experiment  and  observation  over 
ever- widening  groups  of  phenomena,**  &c.  ?  If  a 
clause  in  the  Education  Act  safe-guarding  the 
legitimate  connection  between  training  college  and 
practising  school  was  not  feasible,  then  Whitehall 
might  have  employed  its  administrative  powers  to 
better  purpose  than  appears  in  Appendix  F.  Un- 
less the  peculiar  position  of  the  practising  school 
is  made  clear  to  the  public  at  large  and  secured 
against  ignorance,  either  innocently  unconscious 
or  otherwise,  many  excellent  directions  in  these 
Regulations  will  be  stultified. 

7  he  School  Manager^ s  Handbook t  1904- 1905.  By  Joseph 
King.  viii.  -f  176  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  u.  6flf.— The  sub- 
title of  this  little  volume  fairly  describes  its  contents  :  '*  a 
handy  guide  for  the  management  of  public  elementary  schools, 
with  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903,  the  EHucaiion  Code 
of  1904  (full  text)  and  other  appendices,  including  rules  for 
planning  and  fitting  up  schools."  The  book  will  prove  of  real 
assistance  to  school  manager;;,  and  Mr.  King's  remarks  on  the 
value  of  good  teachers  may  be  commended  to  them.  **  Good 
teachers  must  be  sought  out  and  treasured  ;  treat  them  well  ; 
encourage  young  persons  to  enter  the  profession  ;  do  honour  to 
those  who  give  their  lives  to  school  work." 


THE  NEW  REGULATIONS  1 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

L 

By   H.    Bom  PAS  Smith,   M.A. 
Headmaster  of  Queen  Mary's  Grammar  School, 

THE  Regulations  for  Secondary  Scho 
year  1904-5  recently  issued  by  the 
Education  are  not  less  significant 
Code  for  Elementary  Schools  which  appes 
a  month  earlier.  Both  sets  of  regulati 
with  a  lengthy  **  Prefatory  Memorandum 
tive  of  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  tb 
Educational  Authority  towards  the  prac 
blems  of  education  and  towards  the  s 
which  the  solution  of  these  problems 
attempted.  In  the  old  days  we  had 
regulations,  watertight  compartments,  an 
plicated  system  of  checks  ;  now  the  watc 
the  Board  are  to  be  elasticity  and  free 
the  co-ordination  of  the  various  types  c 
as  parts  of  one  coherent  national  syst 
old  Departments  of  Whitehall  and  South 
ton  have  become  absorbed  into  one  comp 
Board  of  Education. 

Ever  since  1872,  though  the  amount  c 
tion  given  in  science  and  drawing  was  stil 
as  the  criterion  of  a  school's  right  to 
from  the  State,  there  had  been  a  tenden 
upon  a  school's  time-table  as  a  connect 
not  as  a  collection  of  separate  series  c 
In  1902  a  further  step  was  taken  by  the 
to  a  modest  share  in  the  grants  of  a  type 
in  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Morant,  "  scienc 
an  important,  but  not  a  preponderating 
in  the  instruction,"  «.^.,  of  **  secondar 
Division  B." 

In  the  new  Regulations,  of  which  the  fir 
deals  with  "  Courses  of  Instruction,"  a 
important  advance  has  been  made.     Ir 
place,  it  is  definitely  laid  down  that  a  coh 
years'  course  of  instruction  must  be  pn 
any  school  desiring  to  be  recognised  as  s< 
and,   in    the   second   place,  a   long    step 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  principl 
long  as  a  school  provides  this  course  of  in 
it  ought  not  to  suffer  financially  if  its  s] 
cumstances    lead    it  to   give   more   tim 
linguistic  than  to  the  scientific  side  of 
The  only  stipulations  now  made  with 
the  curriculum  of  non-scientific  schooh 
there   shall   be  devoted   to  English,  his 
geography   four   and  a  half  hours  per 
foreign  languages  three  and  a  half  hou 
six  hours  if  two  are  taken  ;  to  mathen 
science  seven  and  a  half  hours,  of  whicl 
three  must  be  given  to  practical  and  t 
science.     By    a    noteworthy    regulation 
two  languages  other  than  English  are  t 
Latin  is  not  one  of  them,  the  Board  will 
be  satisfied  that  the  omission  of  Latin 
advantage  of  the  school." 

This  greater  latitude  of  curriculum  ^ 
special  importance  to  schools  in  which  h 
whether  modern  or  classical,  figure   pr 
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pon    tilie  time-table.     Three  hours  for  science  and 

•ur  a.iid  a  lialf  hours  for  mathemalics  is  an  ex- 
efnel;y  moderate  alio wa nee »  which  will  be  very 
jTOtinonly  exceeded.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
iris'  schools  doing  less  than  twenty-two  hours  per 
^e^lc,  a  still  further  reduction  is  sanctioned.  The 
iffiiv^ ution  of  the  nine  hours  compiilsorily  given 
3  tn«\thematics  and  science  to  seven  and  a  half 
^ours  will  enable  us  to  arrange  for  six  three- 
|ua^ter-hour  periods  for  mathematics,  and  either 
two  long,  or  one  long  and  two  short,  periods  for 
scierice,  thus  saving  one  and  a  half  hours  to  be 
addeci  to  the  time  for  literary  subjects,  in  most 
scbools  preferably  English,  for  which  under  the  old 
I^K^lations  it  was  difficult  to  find  adequate  time. 
H^0£  more  debatable  wisdom  is  the  provision  in 
^^t  Regulations  which  allows  the  omission  in 
certain  cases  of  all  foreign  languages  on  condition 
-'  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the  English  course  in  the 
-.  school  **  provides  adequate  linguistic  and  literary 
^  iraining,  and  that  the  staff  is  specially  qualified  to 
jive  such  instruction/'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
ndition  will  be  stringently  enforced,  but  it  may 
I  doubted  whether  a  school  should  be  regarded 
providing  a  complete  secondary  education  for 
opils  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  which  does  not 
dude  at  least  one  foreign  language  in  its  cur- 
Iculum.  These  Regulations  bear  traces  in  several 
ftssages  of  the  readiness  of  the  Board  to  respond 
> pressure  ;  in  this  instance  its  complaisance  has 
en  carried  at  least  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  its 
Hty  of  seeing  that  the  standard  of  secondary 
ducation  is  fully  maintained. 
But,  while  thus  allowing  greater  freedom  of 
orriculum  to  schools  willing  and  able  to  rest 
ontent  with  the  lower  scale  of  grant,  the  Board 
not  seen  its  way  wholly  to  abandon  the  pre- 
lential  treatment  of  science- teaching.  A  school 
irhich  gives  thirteen  hours  per  week  to  mat  he- 
atics,  science,  and  drawing  can  earn  double  the 
ffdinary  grants.  The  conditions  are,  however, 
Bade  more  stringent  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 
This  exception  to  the  uniformity  of  grant  is 
ired  to  almost  apologetically  in  the  Prefatory 
Memorandum,  and,  though  it  may  be  necessary  as 
temporary  measure,  "justified  on  historical  and 
practical  grounds  and  as  necessary  towards  con- 
nuity  of  administration,*'  it  cannot  be  regarded 
permanently  satisfactory.  The  grant-earning 
tcity  of  a  school  should  depend  upon  its  use- 
ess,  its  efficiency,  and  its  necessities,  not  upon 
'  character  of  its  time- table.  It  is  quite  true 
at  laboratories  are  expensive,  and  most  of  ns 
ttld  welcome  a  special  grant  towards  their 
Jluipment  and  maintenance.  But  such  a  grant 
pbould  be  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  proper 
"'Was  made  of  the  laboratories,  in  which  case  it 
^ould  not  serve  as  a  strong  and  sometimes  irre- 
Kstible  argument  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a 

type  of  curriculum. 

^Aji  attempt  is  made  to  lessen  the  possible  bad 

*  cts  of  such  a  preferential  treatment  of  science 

6y  the  provision  that  these  "  special  courses  "  may 

be  introduced  into  part  of  a  school,  or  taken  by 

boys  as  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  their  course, 


without  affecting  the  remainder  of  the  school ; 
they  may  form  the  curriculum  of  a  science  side. 
In  large  schools  this  may  prove  a  valuable  con- 
cession, but  if  there  are  only  twenty  or  twenty- five 
boys  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course,  it 
will  hardly  pay  to  split  thern  up  into  two  divisions, 
so  that  in  the  case  of  the  necessitous  smaller 
grammar-school  the  old  inducement  to  take  the 
scientific  course  will  operate  just  the  same. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Regulations,  on 
**  Conditions  of  Recognition,'*  contains  a  provision 
which,  if  strictly  enforced,  will  tend  to  diminish  _ 
the  number  of  psendo- secondsiry  schools  in  which  * 
the  bulk  of  the  pupils  leave  at  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  J  It  is  laid  down  that  schools  ''  will  not 
continue  to  be  recognised  unless  the  Board  is 
satisfied  that  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  scholars 
are  taking  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
course.''  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  regulation 
will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  of 
attainment  in  some  struggling  secondary  schools, 
which  are  really  needed  by  their  locality,  but  of 
compelling  the  reorganisation  of  other  school 
which  are  really  only  higher  elementary  in  cha- 
racter, but  injure  their  own  usefulness  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  secondary. 

Passing  to  the  chapter  on  **  Grants,"  which  now 
characteristically  comes  third  instead  of  first,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  scale  of  payment  has  been 
altered.  For  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  course 
the  payment  will  be  less — 40s.  instead  of  about 
54s. ;  in  the  second  year  more,  60s.  instead  of 
54s.  ;  in  the  third  year  80s.,  about  the  same  as 
before;  in  the  fourth  year  loos.,  instead  of  80s. 
Thus  schools  will  be  encouraged  to  keep  their 
scholars  as  long  as  possible. 

The  additional  spmcial  grant  may  be  equal  in 
amount  to  the  ordinary  grant.  The  additional 
grant  for  drawing  will  be  continued  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  these  grants 
cannot  be  here  discussed,  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Board  now  makes  no  attempt  to  differen- 
tiate schools  according  to  their  financial  needs,  nor 
to  limit  the  grants  to  schools  attended  by  pupils  of 
the  lower  or  middle  classes.  Apparently  Eton 
might,  if  so  disposed,  make  application  for  a  grant. 

On  the  w4iole,  it  seems  clear  that  these  Regula- 
tions will  distinctly  facilitate  the  working  of  schools 
in  which  the  curriculum  is  largely  linguistic.  If 
not  ideally  perfect,  they  show  a  great  advance  in 
the  direction  of  liberty  and  breadth  of  view.  They 
show^.^.,  in  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  the 
relations  between  the  Board,  the  local  authority, 
the  governors  of  a  school,  and  the  headmaster  or 
headmistress — that  the  Board  has  a  real  compre- 
hension of  the  conditions  under  which  school  work 
is  carried  on,  and  a  genuine  desire  to  improve 
these  conditions  by  considerate  administration.  It 
is  this  sympathetic  attitude  of  our  supreme  Edu- 
cation Authority  that  warrants  the  hope  of  still 
further  advances  in  the  future. 

*  Id  i^of,  of  ihc  pupils  on  the  registem  of  School*  of  Sc»«nc«  Ics*  than 
1  ^  per  c*nt.  were  in  the  third,  and  leas  than  4  per  c«nt.  in  the  fourth  ye*r  of 
their  course,  — B.iIfot«r  :  "  Educaiiona!  Systems."    ind  Edition,  p.  150* 
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II. 

By  C.  M.  Stuart,  M.A. 
Headmaster  of  St.  Dunstan's  College,  Catford,  S.E. 

THE  chief  interest  of  the  new  Regulations  for 
Secondary  Schools  lies  in  the  broad  and 
generous  spirit  in  which  they  are  framed. 
These  regulations  will  come  into  force  on  August 
ist,  and  those  who  have  to  work  under  them  will 
find  that  the  authorities  have  travelled  very  far 
from  the  standard  set  up  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department — a  standard  which  exacted  the  most 
rigid  uniformity,  combined  with  the  most  frequent 
examinations. 

The  Prefatory  Memorandum  is  a  somewhat 
unusual  document  to  be  prefixed  to  a  set  of 
Government  regulations,  and  might  almost  be  a 
confession  of  repentance  for  past  misdeeds.  Briefly 
speaking,  it  might  be  paraphrased  thus : 

**  We  believe  no  longer  in  rigid  uniformity,  but 
we  recognise  different  functions  in  different  schools, 
and  we  will  especially  consider  their  relation  to 
their  locality;  we  will  encourage  differentiation, 
but  not  specialisation,  and  we  know  now  that  the 
world  cannot  be  reformed  by  teaching  science. 
We  recognise  that  a  smattering  of  knowledge  is 
useless.** 

Will  the  Board  of  Education  fulfil  these  pro- 
mises ?  '*  Don't  never  prophesy  unless  ye  know," 
is  sound  advice,  and  we  schoolmasters  generally 
judge  our  boys  by  what  they  have  done  in  the 
past  rather  than  by  what  they  say  they  are  going 
10  do  in  the  future ;  but  we  will  give  the  Board 
full  credit  this  time  for  its  liberal  intentions. 

For  forn.s  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  t^st  administered  is  best. 

The  inspectors  are  the  men  upon  whom  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  the  regulations  will  devolve.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  complaint  in  the  old  days 
that  their  ideas  were  limited  **to  the  four  corners  of 
the  directory."  If  they  are  instructed  to  look  at 
the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  to  consider  the 
education  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  sections,  to 
report  on  method  rather  than  time-table,  and  to 
encourage  originality  rather  than  compliance, 
**  grant-earning  **  may  cease  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  refuge  for  destitute  schools,  and  need  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  in  detail  the  scope  of 
some  specific  regulations.  By  far  the  most  striking 
regulation  is  No.  9.  **  Scholars  in  the  first  or 
second  year  may  not  sit  for  any  external  examina- 
tion." This  is  progress  with  a  vengeance,  a  public 
body  discouraging  public  examinations  !  !  **  Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ?  "  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  wise  regulation  may  not  be  evaded, 
as  it  might  be  if  a  cram -loving  schoolmaster 
chose  to  send  in  the  whole  school  for  the 
University  Children's  Test — we  beg  pardon,  the 
Preliminary  Local — that  ridiculous  examination 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  instituted.  This 
is  one  of  certain  indications,  the  new  method  of 
choosing  cadets  for  the  Navy  is  another,  which 
prove  that   public   opinion  is  beginning  to  come 


round  to  healthier  ideas  on  the  examination 
question  ;  possibly  we  may  some  day  recognise 
that  an  examination  "  held  solely  for  the  award 
of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  "  is  not  a  help,  but 
a  hindrance,  to  true  education. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  reduced  the 
number  of  hours  which  must  be  devoted  to  science 
from  four  to  three.  The  chief  advantage  of  thi$ 
will  be  that  the  crowding  out  of  other  subjects  is 
avoided.  For  boys  of  12  or  13  it  does  not  matte 
a  straw  whether  they  spend  three  or  nine  hours  in 
science,  they  will  learn  no  more  in  the  latter  case 
than  the  former ;  in  both  cases  they  will  learn 
scientific  principles  and  scientific  applications,  in  » 
far.  as  tluir  brains  are  capable  of  receiving  them,  and  no 
more  ;  what  does  matter  is  that  the  subject  should 
be  properly  taught.  In  this  connection  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  the  regulations  adhere  to  the 
obsolete  formula,  •*  The  instruction  in  science  must 
be  both  theoretical  and  practical."  This  implies 
a  divorce  between  practical  and  theoretical  work 
which  the  Board  should  employ  every  effort  to 
suppress ;  for  such  a  divorce  is  opposed  to  all  the 
educational  considerations  for  the  sake  of  which 
science  is  taught.  The  Board  here  have  lost  a 
great  opportunity ;  how  much  better  would  it  havd 
been  if  they  had  emphatically  declared  that  "  The 
theoretical  instruction  given  must  be  based  upoa 
the  practical  work  done  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
and  no  separation  of  practical  from  theoretical 
work  will  be  allowed."  If  they  had  further  takca 
the  opportunity  of  emphasising  practical  method! 
of  teaching  mathematics  and  geometry,  and  oral 
work  in  modern  languages,  the  advantages  would 
have  been  great,  and  we  hope  they  may  do  this 
through  their  inspectors ;  but,  for  goodness'  sake, 
do  not  let  us  have  inspectors  coming  down  to  us 
and  saying,  "You  must  assign  an  additional 
twenty  minutes  to  theoretical  work  here,  or  ten 
minutes  more  practical  work  there." 

The  Board  requires  that  certain  hours  shall  b*. 
assigned  to  the  teaching  of  English,  and  they  ar« 
prepared  to  be  satisfied  that  *•  the  English  cours; 
provides  adequate  linguistic  and  literary  training 
in  certain  cases.  It  will  be  very  interesting  t« 
learn  in  the  future  whether  the  Board  of  £duca« 
tion  will  make  a  bigger  success  of  this  than  tht- 
other  public  bodies  which  have  tried  their  hand! 
at  showing  how  the  teaching  of  English  should  be 
undertaken.  The  University  of  London  (Matricu- 
lation Examination)  until  quite  recently  thougfal 
that  English  could  be  learnt  by  cramming  of 
scraps  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Semitic  roots,  varied 
with  questions  on  the  singular  of  "trousers."  The 
Technical  Education  Board  (Intermediate  Scholar- 
ship Examination)  considers  still  that  English  it 
best  studied  by  getting  up  closely  the  archaisnn 
and  the  slang  of  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare  <y 
a  novel  of  Kingsley.  We  are  informed  that  th 
Scottish  examinations  are  very  strong  upon  ob 
scuring  the  meaning  of  good  poetry  by  turning  i 
into  bad  prose,  a  process  which  is  called  "para 
phrasing.*'  If  the  Board  of  Education  can  assis 
us  to  form  a  course  which  shall  combine  a  general 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  with  a  fatcili* 
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ty  in  writing  English,  they  will  have  done— 
weJJ,  what  no  other  public  body  has  succeeded  in 
doing. 

The  system  under  which  grants  are  awarded  is 
aU  UDsatisfactory,  The  Board  of  Education  has 
ot  yet  Jearnt  one  of  the  most  elementary  facts  in 
:iiooi-keeping,  viz.,  that  pupils  enter  and  leave 
le  school  according  to  the  term  and  not  according 

the  year ;  consequentlyj  pupils  who  enter  and 
ive  at  Christmas  and  Easter  obtain  no  grants 
all  Piere  are  the  actual  numbers  taken  from 
t  year   in  a  school  of  our  acquaiiitance  : — 

TomJ  number  in  school  ,*.        .,.         ..,  440 

Left    ar  Christmaa     „. ...  39 

New    boys       .*.         .,»         .».         ...         ..*  30 

Left    in  April ,         *..         ...         ..  29 

^t^wf   boys       ... 32 


Toial 


130 


Here,  although  the  members  in  the  school 
ave  only  varied  to  the  extent  of  six  boys,  150 
)oys,or  nearly  one- third  of  the  school,  receive  no 
grants.  It  is  as  if  the  Board  of  Education  said  to 
ihe  school,  **  We  recognise  that  it  costs  something 
to  provide  good  tuition  for  310  of  your  boys,  but 
youcanaot  be  put  to  any  expense  in  teaching  eitber 
sixty-five  who  leave  or  sixty- five  others  who  take 
their  places," 

Again,  on  this  system  a  boy  who  enters  in  Sep- 
teraber»  1904.  and  leaves  in  July,  1905,  earns  a 
pant,  but  a  boy  who  enters  in  January,  1905,  and 
leaves  in  June,  1906^  although  present  for  four 
terms  and  a  half,  earns  no  grant. 

The  grant  ought  to  be  awarded  on  the  actual 
numbers  in  attendance  per  term,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  cease  on  any  one  boy  after 
fcur  years  ;  a  boy  who  remains  a  fifth  or  sixth 
year  in  most  cases  costs  not  only  more  to  educate 
but  is  probably  profiting  more  by  the  education 
received,  and  the  schools  should  be  encouraged 
to  keep  him  rather  than  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  would 
tK>t  be  difficuh  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
*"!«  that  his  work  was  sufficieDtly  ad%'anced. 

We  have  referred  to  the  diflferentiation  of  studies 
tt)m pared  with  specialisation,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
^  hoped  that  this  differentiation  of  studies  may 
^recognised  and  carried  out  on  broad  and  liberal 
*^es.  It  is  exceedingly  common  to  hear  school- 
masters, on  discussing  the  introduction  into  the 
*^ool  of  any  subjects  of  study  other  than  their 
^^3  declaim  against  the  evils  of  specialisation, 
^^  uphold  **  a  good  general  education,"  We  our- 
^v^  have  heard  very  distinguished  classical 
J^dmasters  declare  that  specialisation  in  schools 
*}^^  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
'mtniaished  J '*  and  what  was  the  *'good  general 
^Ucation "  in  the  schools  which  these  head- 
^^ters  conducted  ?  it  consisted  of  1 1  hours  Latin 
^d  II  hours  Greek  in  a  time-table  of  25  hours  a 
?ek.  and  this  was  not  for  those  classically  in- 
dued, but  for  all ;  it  is  their  idea  of  a  good  general 
lucation,  and  was  really  specialisation  of  the 
Orst  kind. 

The  Prospectus  of  one  of  the  "  great  public 
•hools  "  contains  this  announcement.     Two  hours 


a  week  are  given  to  alternative  subjects,  including 
Singing,  Drawing,  Rifle  Corps  Drill,  Carpentry, 
English  Literature,  Geography,  Modern  Lan* 
guages,  S^c,  among  which  choice  is  allowed. 

Wonderful :  isn't  it  ?  Liberal  niindedness  can  go 
no  further. 

Differentiation  of  studies,  however,  appears  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  new  regulations,  which  speak 
favourably  of  the  gradual  development  of  what 
are  known  as  **  sides,'*  We  ourselves  would 
welcome  the  disappearance  of  the  difiference  be- 
tween A  and  B  schools,  if  it  is  recognised  that  all 
kinds  of  intellectual  work  are  equally  important 
if  any  honest  attempt  is  made  to  provide  for  every 
boy  a  course  which  has  some  relation  both  to  his 
mental  capacity  and  his  future  career.  We  should, 
for  example,  be  quite  satisfied  if  on  one  side  of  the 
school  the  boy  of  linguistic  ability  learnt  three 
foreign  languages,  and  only  did  aone-year*s  course 
on  chemistry,  if  on  the  other  side  of  the  school  the 
scientific  boy  learnt  one  foreign  language  and 
various  forms  of  applied  mathematics  and  science* 
Both  of  these  systems  of  training  may  be  equally 
valuable,  both  should  receive  equal  recognition, 
but  both  must  be  honest;  the  scientific  side  must 
be  neither  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  nor  by  grant- 
earning  a  special  source  of  income. 

In  times  past  we  have  had  schoolmasters  press- 
ing boys  not  only  into  the  linguistic,  but  into  the 
classical  studies,  and  the  Government  offering 
money  to  them  if  they  will  only  do  something  else. 
The  schoolmasters  must  become  more  liberal- 
minded  in  principle,  the  Government  more  liberal- 
minded  in  detail.  The  chance  appears  to  he 
offered  in  these  new  regulations,  and,  if  carried 
out  in  this  spirit  by  the  inspectors,  more  good 
will  be  done  than  in  issuing  Prefatory  Memoranda 
by  the  dozen  and  new  regulations  by  the  score. 


GLASS  WORKING    FOR    SCHOOL 
LABORATORIES. 

By  Rev.  A.  H.  F[SH,  B.A„  B.Sc 

IL 

{Concluded  from  p.  ^540 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  more  difficult  pro- 
cesses it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  examples 
of  those  previously  described. 

Dkying  Tubes* 

The  ordinary  straight  drying-tube  for  calcium 
chloride  or  cot  ton -wool,  when  not  required  very 
long,  is  easily  extemporised  from  a  test-tube 
6  in.  by  |  in*  by  blowing  out  the  bottom,  breaking 
away  the  thin  glass  and  forming  a  slight  lip.  This 
may  be  done  by  using  an  iron  tool,  a  piece  of 
electric- light  carbon,  or  even  the  tang  of  a  file. 
Very  little  pressure  is  needed,  and  very  little  of 
the  glass  heated.'  The  tool  held  in  the  left  hand 
is  inserted  at  an  angle  with  the  glass,  and  held 
firmly  while  the  glass  is  rotated.  A  charcoal  cone 
is  often    used,   but   it   is  better  not    to  multiply 
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tools,  and  it  is  as  often  as  not  out  of  the  way  when 
wanted.  With  such  thin  glass  I  rarely  use  a  tool, 
but  simply  rotate  the  extreme  margin  of  the  lip 
left,  after  cutting  away  most  of  the  thin  glass,  in 
the  edge  of  the  flame.  Such  a  tube  will  as  a  rule 
require  two  corks;  one  may  be  saved  by  letting 
the  closed  end  of  the  test-tube  thicken  in  the  flame, 
fusing  on  a  piece  of  glass,  drawing  out  a  tail,  then 
reheating  and  drawing  slowly  down  to  the  thick- 
ness required.  Useful  funnels  may  be  made  by 
drawing  out  half  of  a  moderate- sized  test-tube,  and 
pipettes  by  drawing  down  at  both  ends. 

Of  course  thicker  cylinder-tubing  may  be  used  in 
all  these  cases,  but  with  a  little  practice  test-tubes 
give  fair  results.  They  are  always  accessible,  and 
are  of  course  extremely  light. 

A  useful  tube  for  drying  gases  and  other 
purposes  is  made  by  taking  six  to  eight  inches  of 
cylinder-tubing,  say  J  inch  in  diameter,  closing 
and  rounding  one  end,  and  then  putting  in  a  side- 
tube  of  say  J  inch  diameter,  about  i  in.  from  the 
closed  end.  This  is  bent  up  parallel  with  the 
other,  and  turned  out  at  right  angles  (Fig.  i,  A).  A 
somewhat  shorter  tube  answers  well  for  collecting 
small  quantities  of  liquids  or  condensed  gases ;  in 
this  case  the  side-tube  is  put  in  nearer  the  open 
end.  Fig.  i,  B,  shows  a  phosphorus  pentoxide 
drying-tube. 

Thistle  Funnels. 

These  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  and  are 
generally  so  plentiful  in  the  laboratory,  that  one 
does  not  often  need  to  make  them.  The  exercise  is, 
however,  a  useful  one,  and  gives  excellent  practice 
at  the  present  stage.  Here  is  one  method  : — Take 
a  piece  of  ^  inch  or  J  inch  connection-tubing 
— say  9  in.  to  12  in.  long.  Draw  out  a  piece 
of  cylinder,  say  |  inch  wide,  to  a  long  tail,  and  two 
or  three  inches  further  up  draw  slowly  down  to  the 
diameter  of  the  other  tube.  Cut  this  off"  and  join 
(A,  Fig.  2).  Now — rotating  exactly  as  shown  in 
the  photograph  given  in  a  previous  article* — heat 
the  region  above  and  near  the  join.  Blow  slightly 
and  work  the  join  into  the  expanded  portion 
(Fig.  2,  B  and  C).  Draw  off"  the  tail,  and  round 
the  end  (D).  Rotate  this  end  rapidly  in  a  hot 
flame,  and  blow  it  out,  break  away  the  thin  glass, 
and  put  a  slight  lip  on.  A  nicer  way  is  to  get  the 
end  rather  thin  ;  then,  by  rotating  very  fast  and 
directing  a  hot  flame  on  to  the  centre,  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  end  open  and  spin  out  into  a  lip  by  its 
own  centrifugal  tendency  (Fig.  2,  E).  If  it  refuses, 
stop  the  open  end,  for  a  moment.  A  considerable 
variety  of  shapes  may  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
The  required  speed  is  more  easily  got  if  the  other 
end  be  drawn  down  to  a  taper  and  very  nearly 
closed.  The  tube  is  then  supported  near  the 
middle  with  the  left  hand,  and  rapidly  **  twirled  " 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right.  If  the 
rotation  is  not  all  in  the  same  direction,  but  back- 
wards and  forwards,  you  will  have  a  **  lip  "  left. 

Middle  Bulbs. 

To  make  a  middle  bulb  is  at  once  one  of  the 
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most  difficult  and  the  most  coveted  ot  the  glas^* 
blower's  accomplishments.  This  looks  so  simple 
and  so  easy  that  the  beginner  always  tries  to  do  i^ 
at  an  early  stage.  If  he  fails,  and  he  is  almost 
certain  to  fail,  he  becomes  more  or  less  disgusted 
with  the  whole  art,  and  ceases  to  try.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  this  particular  process  is  in  reality 
very  difficult — far  more  difficult  than  anything  ytt 
described.  And  secondly,  apart  from  the  skill  it 
carries  with  it,  it  is  not  nearly  so  useful  in  the 
ordinary  laboratory  as  the  joining  of  tubes,  making 
of  T-pieces,  etc. 


Fig.   I. 


However,  as  the  learner  is  sure  to  want  to 
attain  the  art,  and  perhaps  cannot  see  the  thin^ 
done,  I  will  do  my  best  to  direct  him.  He  will 
learn  Httle  from  the  books— they  invariably  dismiss 


Fig.  a. 


the  difficulty    in    a    few    words.     A   well-knowD 
professional  glass-blower  said  to  me,  "  I   cannot 
tell  you  how  it  is  done,  it  is  impossible ;  I  can  only 
show    you   how   I   do   it."     Unfortunately,    even 
watching  a  professional  is  not  very  fruitful.     He 
does  it  too  easily.     His  method  escapes  the  eye 
And  yet  here,  if  anywhere,  success  can  only  be  . 
attained  by  setting  about  the  work  in  a  methodical  j 
and  systematic  way.     The  idea  is  contained  in  the  j 
words  **  axial  rotation  "  employed  in  the  previous  ^ 
article.     Let  the  would-be  learner   practice  tb» 
And  let  him,  if  he  has  no  previous  experience  rf 
a  lathe,  try  to  get  a  few  lessons  in  the  turners 
art.    Let  him  understand  the  meaning  of  "  betweco 
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itfes.'*  Next  let  him  "  take  it  quietly."  The 
mer  generally  pedals  too  hard,  heats  his  glass 
hot,  and  tries  by  frantic  rotation  of  his  piece  of 
is  to  keep  the  hot  part  from  sagging  or  bulging* 
¥  for  the  bulbs  he  is  likely  to  blow  there  is  no 
i  for  all  this.  A  soft  but  steady  flame,  a 
erate  but  uniform  heat,  a  slow  but  axial 
ioD,  and  a  gentle  and  tentative  **  puffing,'*  not 
ing,  these  are  the  elements  of  the  art. 


2?   UZ 


3Ba]r 


Fig-  3. 

rhaps  the  easiest  and  most  useful  case  is  that 
lich  a  spherical  bulb  from  one  to  two  inches 
imeter  is  required  in  the  course  of  a  piece  of 
g— say  J  inch  in  diameter.  I  do  not  advise 
jgioner  to  insert  a  piece  of  thicker  tubing  into 
►ther.     This  is  a  common  practice,   and  of 


se  for  large  bulbs  it  may  be  often  necessary, 
for  the  beginner  it  introduces  more  difficulties 
it  removes.  Let  him  take  a  foot  or  more  of 
eh  tubing,  and  draw  down  the  ends  as  axially 
s  can  for  two  or  three  inches.  The  first  is  cut 
eaving  an  orifice  for  the  mouth  not  less  than 


^  inch.  This  is  made  smooth,  the  other  end  is 
closed.  Let  him  now  grasp  the  tube  as  shown 
in  the  photograph,  p,  251,  and  see  whether  he 
can  turn  it  fairJy  axially  with  the  right  finger 
and  thumb  only,  the  left  remaining  still,  merely 
supporting  the  point;  let  him  then  with  a  rather 
small  sharp  flame  commence  heating  the  tube 
an  inch  or  so  below  (t*^.j  nearer  the  left  hand) 
than  the  centre.  As  a  small  zone  softens, 
a  gentle  pressure  will  compress  and  thicken 
the  glass.  A  number  of  these  thicker  rings  are 
added^to  use  a  technical  expression »  the  glass  is 
"jumped*'  (Fig;  3,  B),  But  more ''jumping  **  is 
required  than  shown  therein.  Let  him  keep  the 
heat  well  on  the  thickened  part  and  gently  blow 
now  and  again.  This  may  now  be  blown  into  a 
small  thick*walled  bulb,  another  and  another  are 
added  in  the  same  way  (Fig.  3,  C),  A  large  flame 
is  turned  on,  and  with  slight  pressure  and 
occasional  blowing  the  smaller  bulbs  are  got  into 
one  round  or  oval  mass  (Fig.  3,  D  and  E)*  This 
will  probably  not  be  uniform,  nor  will  the  end- 
pieces  be  axial-— the  tube  will  be  a  little  *'out  of 
truth/"  This  is  feU  rather  than  seen.  We  must 
now  correct  both  faults,  and  it  is  on  the  success  of 
this  correction  that  the  final  result  mainly  depends. 

The  important  fact  is  steady  uniform  turning  in 
the  flame.  Do  not  let  the  glass  get  toa  soft. 
Occasionally  take  it  out  of  the  flame  for  a  moment, 
but  do  not  stop  rotating.  Try  now  to  blow  a 
small  bulb  still  quite  thick  ;  if  it  has  faults  heat  it 
till  it  shrinks  a  little,  and  blow  again.  Do  not  try 
for  the  final  bulb  till  you  have  got  the  small  one  as 
good  as  you  can.  Assuming  this  done,  turn  on  a 
little  more  gas  and  rotate  carefully  in  the  central 
axis  of  the  flame,  A  little  faster  now,  if  you  can, 
until  the  "*  feel  *'  is  right ;  bring  it  out,  continue  to 
turn  for  a  moment,  bring  the  open  end  to  the 
mouth,  the  other  point  supported  by  finger  and 
thumb  of  left  band  with  elbow  on  table  {if 
necessary).  Now  rotating  gently  with  the  right  or 
left  forefinger  and  thumb  (not  both),  "pufl  '*  once 
or  twice  gently,  watching  the  effect — if  bad,  stop  ; 
if  good,  blow  harder  as  the  glass  cools.  No 
pressure  is  exerted  with  the  fingers  till  just  before 
the  glass  sets,  when  a  little  straightening  may  be 
done.  The  bulb  will  probably  be  neither  so  large 
nor  so  round  as  you  would  wish.  If  it  is  only  a 
moderate  success,  it  may  be  improved  by  reheating. 
Do  this  in  a  large  soft  flame  ;  blow  in  to  the  bulb 
a  little  from  time  to  time  if  it  shows  a  tendency  to 
wrinkle,  and  finally  blow  out  again.  This  may 
generally  be  done  several  times.  Go  tentatively, 
do  not  get  the  glass  too  hot,  and  let  Jt  cool  some- 
what before  blowing.  One  does  not  get  in  this 
way  the  beautiful  spun  spheres  of  the  professional, 
but  one  may  with  care  and  practice  get  bulbs 
which  will  bear  inspection,  and  do  very  well  for  all 
purposes  for  which  we  need  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  blowing  centre- 
but  bs,  but  this  is  the  simplest  and  most  useful  for 
the  learner.  He  should  steadily  practise  the 
process,  keeping  his  best  bulbs  (in  a  drawer).  As 
he  improves,  he  will  be  able  to  use  them  for 
making  traps,  valves,  potash  bulbs^  etc.     He  will 
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probably  find  that  he  soon  has  far  more  than  he 
needs. 

The  simple  form  of  potash  bulbs  (Liebig's) 
affords  very  good  practice.  They  are  of  course 
made  in  one  piece  and  bent  up  afterwards.  The 
learner  should  perhaps  make  the  three  smaller 
bulbs  in  one  piece,  the  two  larger  separately,  join 
up,  and  bend.  The  joins  will  show  slightly,  unless 
arranged  to  come  in  the  smaller  bulbs,  but  will  not 
affect  the  usefulness  of  the  bulbs.  Owing  to  the 
non-arrival  of  an  **  order,**  I  had  once  to  make  six 
of  these  before  morning  school,  and,  by  utilising 
the  spare  bulbs  lying  about,  I  easily  managed  my 
task  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone,  though  none 
of  the  articles  would  have  been  commercially  quite 
presentable. 

The  teacher  who  has  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  skill  in  the  preceding  operations  will  find  many 
opportunities  for  putting  them  into  practice,  not 
only  in  the  chemical,  but  in  the  physical  labora- 
tory. Branched-tubes  and  T-pieces  are  extremely 
useful  in  experiments  on  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  Boyle*s  law,  with  the  air-pump,  etc.  The 
Boyle's  law  tube,  which  gives  the  best  results  in 
my  laboratory,  is  constructed  entirely  of  glass,  with 
taps  fused  in,  and  was  entirely  made  by  ourselves. 
Barometers  and  manometers,  specific  gravity 
bottles,  weight  thermometers,  and  even  ordinary 
thermometers,  apparatus  for  showing  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  and  other  liquids,  all  these  afford 
exercise  for  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  simpler 
parts  of  the  art. 

Passing  to  more  advanced  work,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  teacher  to  acquire  some  skill  in  the 
proper  fusing  of  platinum  into  glass,  and  the 
making  of  electrodes  and  simple  vacuum  tubes. 
Recent  investigations  have  given  to  the  passage  of 
current  through  electrolytes  and  the  electric 
discharge  through  gases  an  amount  of  interest  and 
importance  which  quite  warrant  some  introduc- 
tion of  these  phenomena  into  moderately  advanced 
school-work.  Most  physical  laboratories  now 
possess  a  Geryk  air-pump,  and  with  the  aid  of  this 
all  the  phenomena  of  low  vacuum  tubes  can  be 
shown,  while  the  addition  of  a  simple  Sprengel 
pump  will  enable  those  of  the  kathode  and  X- 
rays  to  be  seen.  For  either  purpose  the  teacher 
must  possess  some  skill  in  certain  processes  con- 
nected with  glass-blowing,  and  this  skill  many 
teachers  are  probably  anxious  to  acquire.  1 
propose,  in  concluding  this  paper,  to  offer  some 
assistance,  which  would  have  saved  me  much 
time  and  trouble  years  ago. 

This  will  probably  be  done  best  by  giving  some 
description  of  the  method  of  making  a  simple 
vacuum  tube,  which  will  introduce  us  to  the  art  of 
fusing  platinum  through  glass,  an  art  useful  at  the 
present  time  in  many  physical  experiments.  I  will 
describe  the  construction  of  a  vacuum  tube  for  use 
vvith  the  simpler  Geryk  pump,  and  a  small  in- 
duction coil  (Fig.  4,  C).  A  piece  of  cylinder- 
tubing,  about  2  feet  long,  and  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  drawn  from  a  "  cane "  and  well 
cleaned.  The  drawn-out  end  is  thickened  some- 
what  at  the  "neck,'*  and  a  cork  and  bit  of  tubing 


fitted  to  the  other  end.  A  side  tube  (Fig.  4,  A)  is 
then  made,  corrugated  a  Httle  at  e,  thickened  and 
partly  drawn  down  at /and  bordered  at.(C).  The 
main  tube  is  warmed  up  about  2  inches  from  the 
closed  end,  a  hole  blown  out,  the  side  tube  A  sealed 
on  and  bent  at  right  angles  as  shown  at  C.  This 
join,  especially  if  the  tube  is  at  all  thick,  must  be 
slightly  annealed  in  the  smoky  flame. 

The  electrodes  are  then  prepared.  These  aie 
made  from  stout  pieces  of  aluminium  wire  i^  in. 
long,  flattened  on  an  anvil  at  one  end,  turned  over, 
and  hammered  round  the  extremity  of  three  inches 
of  ordinary  platinum  wire.  A  short  piece  of  thin 
glass  tubing  is  slipped  over  and  sealed  to  the 
platinum  with  some  lead  glass,  or  enamel,  or  better, 
the  so-called  **  platinum  glass,**  which  may  now 
be  obtained  in  rods  from  all  dealers;  About 
^  in.  of  the  platinum  wire  is  solidly  and  uniformly 
coated  with  this  glass.  The  result  is  shown  at  B 
where  the  shaded  part  is  platinum  glass.  Now 
cut  off  the  taper  end  close  to  the  neck,  leaving 
a  hole  rather  larger  than  the  coated  part  of 
the  wire.  Remove  the  cork,  slip  the  electrode  on 
to  the  tube,  and  holding  this  horizontal  or  nearly 
so ;  rotate  the  end  in  the  flame ;  as  the  orifice 
narrows  slide  the  electrode  down,  so  that  the  free 
part  of  the  platinum  will  come  through.  Continue 
to  rotate,  puUing  the  wire  very  gently  with  a  pair 
of  light  pliers  or  forceps,  blowing  a  little  from  time 
to  time  into  the  open  end,  and  maintaining  the 
electrode  horizontal  by  rotation,  until  it  is  well 
fused  into  the  glass  as  shown  in  C  (Fig.  4).  Cut 
off  part  of  the  wire,  if  necessary,  and  turn  it  over 
with  pliers  into  an  eye,  pushing  the  free  end  into 
the  soft  glass.  This  end  must  now  be  carefully 
annealed.  Gradually  withdraw  it  into  the  luminous 
gas-flame,  and  rotate  it  there  till  it  becomes 
covered  with  soot.  As  an  additional  precaution,  a 
small  cone  of  asbestos  paper  may  be  placed  on  it» 
and  the  whole  supported  in  a  vertical  position  till 
quite  cold.  Slip  on  the  other  electrode,  draw  dowi 
the  end  of  the  tube,  cool,  cut  off,  and  seal  aol 
anneal  as  before ;  any  blowing  is  done  by  meas- 
of  the  side  tube  furnished  with  a  foot  or  two  rf 
light  rubber-tubing.  A  drying  tube,  which  maybe 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  i ,  A  is  attached  to  the 
pump,  the  newly-made  tube  joined  to  this  by  good 
pressure  tubing.  If  the  **  eyes  **  be  now  connected 
with  a  small  induction  coil,  after  a  few  strokes  o£ 
the  pump,  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  dis* 
charge  will  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  the 
exhaustion  may  be  pushed  till  the  "  striae  "  begin 
to  appear  in  the  luminous  column.  With  india- 
rubber  connections  the  vacuum  will  not  as  a  rule 
hold  up  more  than  a  few  minutes,  after  stopping 
the  pump.  If  it  is  desired  to  seal  off  the  tube,  a 
small  pointed  blowpipe  flame  is  applied  at  the 
constriction.  This  is  allowed  just  to  close,  the 
small  end  drawn  off,  and  by  carefully  working 
back  a  little  at  a  time  a  solid  knob  of  glass  isnuufe 
at  the  end.  This  latter  process  requires  sonae 
practice.  The  great  point  is  that  the  constriction 
shall  be  thick  in  the  walls,  and  only  just  a  point  of 
flame  applied.  All  this  sounds,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
difficult,  but  it  is  in  reahty  easier  than  such  accom* 
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plisfaiDeots  as  the  blowing  of  a  decent  bulb  od  the 
coarse  of  a  piece  of  tubing.  The  great  thing  is  to 
fo  to  work  systematically,  have  everything  in 
adiaess  at  the  proper  time,  and  took  ahead  from 
irsi  £0  last*  A  Sprengel  pump  may  be  bought, 
nd  tbe  exhaustion  pushed  to  a  high  point,  but  no 
ne  should  buy  a  Sprengel  pump  who  cauoot 
\3.h  one,  for  it  is  sure  to  be  broken  soon,  and 
lost  parts  of  it  will  sooner  or  later  need  repair  or 
splacement. 

Id  conclusion^  I  should  like  to  say  that  some  of 
ift  methods  recommended  in  these  articles  are  not 
MJse  of  the  professional  glass-blower,  1  have 
ied  to  describe  methods  which  the  teacher 
kn  learn  J  which  will  give  sufficient  results 
f  practical  purposes,  and  will  not  require  a 
ifher  degree  of  skill  than  he  has  time  and 
iportuoity  to  acquire. 


THE    SCHOOL    CLASS-ROOM. 
By  Alan  E.  Munby,  M,A, 

^HE  advances  which  are  taking  place  in  all 
forms  of  training  are  gradually  bringing 
home  the  fact  that  efficiency  does  not  alone 
»cnd  upon  the  methods  of  work  adopted,  but 
t  it  is  also  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
rsical  conditions  under  which  that  work  is 
ried  out*  These  convictions  have  resulted  in 
very  detinite  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
iicatioo  with  reference  to  school  buildings. 
iri  from  the  mere  compliance  with  these 
iil&tions  for  the  purposes  of  earning  grants,  a 
tier  which,  at  the  present  time,  has  no  interest 
the  majority  of  our  public  schools,  it  should  be 
lembered  that  these  rules  are  the  outcome  of 
work  of  specialists  and  statisticians,  and  set  a 
idard  of  efficiency  which  should  be  adhered  to 
all  new  buildings  and,  at  least,  aimed  at  in  the 
e  of  those  existing.  Five  or  six  hours  a  day 
ularly  spent  in  a  room  would  seem  to  justify  an 
ir  or  50  of  thought  upon  its  use  and  arrange - 
nts,  yet  it  is  easy  to  find  iu  our  leading  schools 
fiy  and  ill-lighted  rooms,  innocent  of  ventila- 
n,  containing  desks  without  arrangement  and 
tckboards  in  invisible  |Jositions.  It  is  thought, 
srefore,  that,  though  the  attributes  of  a  modern 
tss-room  are  w^ell  known  to  many,  a  short  article 
aling  tmatim  with  the  points  of  such  a  room 
ly  prove  useful. 

Aspect  and  Windows. 

As  our  lives  are  dependent  upon  that  cheering 
i  germ -destroying  luminary,  the  suuj  a  class- 
Jtn  should  afways  participate  in  sunshine.  Let 
'  days  upon  which  the  sun  has  proved  a  nuisance 
1  a  joy  respectively  be  counted  over  any 
sonabie  period,  and  few  will  be  found  to 
itend  that  a  south-east  aspect  is  not  tbe  best  for 
room,  and  a  north-west  or  north  aspect  the 
rst;  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  matter  connected 
ti  school  planning  in  general. 


The  main  windows  should  be  entirely  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and,  since  some  quaint  custom 
obliges  us  all  to  use  but  one  hand  for  writings  the 
light  should,  of  course,  come  from  the  left  of  the 
writer  to  avoid  the  shadow  of  his  hand  upon  his 
work,  which  necessitates  that  the  desks  should 
all  face  in  one  direction,  an  arrangement  naturally 
desirable  also  for  other  reasons.  If  any  of  the 
remaining  walls  of  the  rooms  are  outside  walls, 
one  or  two  quite  subsidiary  windows,  high  up  and 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  main  window,  will  prove 
very  valuable  for  obtaining  cross  ventilation,  and 
this  provision,  In  the  absence  of  any  general 
scheme  for  ventilation,  assumes  considerable 
importance. 

In  a  room  of  economical  and  desirable  dimen- 
sions, depending  entirely  upon  a  left-hand  light,  it 
will  be  found  that  to  provide  a  glass  area  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  the  floor  area,  as  required  by  the  Board, 
practically  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the  room 
above  four  feet  from  the  floor  must  be  window.  In 
all  cases  the  windows  should  go  right  up  to  the 
ceiling  to  secure  good  ventilation,  but  the  height 
from  the  floor  at  which  they  start  should  depend 
on  local  circumstances.  On  the  ground  flodr,  and 
where  outside  distractions  prevail,  four  feet  to  four 
feet  six  inches,  as  recommended,  seems  desirable  ; 
but,  as  an  average  boy  when  seated  can  see  very 
little  outside  at  close  quarters  when  the  glass  line 
is  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor,  this  height 
might  often  be  adopted,  as  it  brings  much 
additional  cheerfulness  and  light  to  the  room.  The 
writer  recently  observed  some  windows  in  newly- 
erected  class-rooms  at  a  public  school,  quite  in  the 
country,  in  which  the  glass  started  nearly  five  feet 
six  inches  above  the  floor  ;  these  rooms  resembled 
wells. 

As  regards  the  type  of  window,  ordinary  sashes 
(lifting  windows)  with  a  deep  bottom  rail^  and 
bead  and  large  panes  are  most  suitable.  Where 
such  windows  are  of  considerable  height,  a  transom 
across  the  upper  part  with  hopper  lights  above 
it  will  make  the  opening  of  the  windows  more 
easy,  decrease  the  weight  of  the  sashes,  and  help 
the  external  appearance.  The  mullions  or  piers 
between  the  windows  should  be  narrow  and 
bevelled  internally  to  avoid  the  cutting  off  of  the 
light,  and  in  the  case  of  high  windows  the  cills 
should  be  similarly  treated.  Bevelled  steel  mul- 
lions may  be  used  with  advantage  in  cases  where 
the  available  window  area  is  restricted. 

DiMENSlONli. 

The  plan  of  a  class-room,  as  is  so  lucidly 
explained  in  Mr.  Clay*s  book,^  is  essentially  bound 
up  with  the  position  of  doors,  windows  and  fire- 
place (if  any},  and  particularly  with  the  style  of 
desks  to  be  used,  if  economy  of  arrangement  is  to  be 
studied.  The  latest  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation** require  the  use  of  single  desks  in  secondary 

1  Tb<  wrlier  wishes  tm  adaiaw ledge  bi!^  indel»itdiietM.  IQ  thai  ir.iluabl*  and 
now  standard  work,  "Modern  School  Huildings."  iQoa.  By  Mr*  FeiLs 
Cla>%  ArcUitecE  iti  ihe.  Bcitrd  of  Edtication^ 

"  Board  of  E^dtication.    Farm  1995,  issued  1904- 
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schools.  These  desks  are  2  feet  to  2  feet  4  inches 
long,  and  occupy  2  feet  9  inches  to  3  feet  from  back 
to  front  over  seat  and  desk  together  ;  they  should 
stand  io  rows  one  behind  the  other»  just  free  from 
contact,  and  an  18  inch  gangway  is  required 
between  each  row  and  at  each  side  wall.  Further, 
12  inches  is  necessary  between  the  last  seat  and 
the  back  wall,  and  7  feet  6  inches  running  the  full 
width  of  the  room  in  front  of  the  first  desk  for  the 
inaster*s  platform.  This  works  out  at  about  iS 
square  feet  of  floor  per  boy,  which  area  is,  in  fact, 
demanded.  The  window  wall  should  be  one  of  the 
long  walls  of  the  room,  otherwise  the  room  must  often 
be  wastefully  high  to  be  properly  lighted.  If  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  window  tops  be  half 
that  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  window  to  the 
farthest  f>oint  on  the  desks,  the  room  will,  in 
normal  circumstances,  be  efficiently  lighted,  but 
the  Board  of  Education  demand  12  feet  as  the 
minimum  height  of  the  room.  Figs,  1  and  2  show 
plans  of  two  of  a  range  of  class  rooms  complying 
with  these  requirements  for  twenty-five  and  thirty 
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boys  respectively,  and  of  minimum  size  for  desks 
2  feet  2  inches  long  by  2  feet  10  inches  back  to 
front  over  desk  and  seat.  The  position  of  door  and 
fireplace  should  be  noticed ;  were  the  door,  for  ex- 
ample, placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  then  a 
three-feet  gangway  would  be  necessary  along  this 
wall,  adding  more  than  7  per  cent,  in  each  case  to 
the  area  required.  Fig.  3  shows  a  class-room  for 
twenty-one  boys  with  the  door  in  such  a  position, 
the  room  being  much  wider  than  it  is  long,  which, 
although  it  decreases  the  length  of  this  gangway, 
yet  wastes  more  space  at  the  master's  end  of  the 
room.  On  the  arrangement  of  Fig  i,  449  square 
feet  accommodate  tw^enty-five  boys,  but  in  Fig  3 
481  feet  only  admit  of  twenty-one  Ixjys  ;  the  actual 
loss,  if  the  areas  had  been  equal,  would  thus  have 
been  nearly  six  boys.  Further,  the  latter  room 
would  have  to  be  at  least  one  foot  higher,  adding 
still  further  to  the  space  enclosed  and  pro- 
portionately to  the  cost.  Continuous  desks  are 
never  now  used  in  newly-equipped  rooms  of 
secondary  schools ;  dual  desks  are  sometimes 
employed,  but  are  on]y  allowed  by  the  Board  of 


Education  in  elementary  schools.  The  use  o( 
such  desks  will,  of  course,  entirely  alter  the  planof 
the  room,  not  only  by  the  smaller  desk  length  per 
boy,  usually  3  feet  4  inches  for  two  boys,  but  by 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  gangways. 

Desks. 

The  foregomg  comments  as  to  planning  ban 
involved  some  reference  to  desks ;  and  wtlb^ 
out  attempting  to  describe  the  many  various 
forms,  a  few  good  characteristics  may  be  added 
The  edge  of  the  desk  should  be  vertically  over  that 
of  the  seat,  and  to  insure  this,  both  may  be  hxti 
on  one  support  or  pair  of  supports  (generally  a 
cast  iron),  when  any  fixing  to  the  floor  will  hardlj 
be  necessary.  Adjustable  desks  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  avoided,  but  desks  of  two  or  three  dif 
ferent  heights  in  one  room  will  be  found  of  service. 
The  following  heights  for  seat  and  lower  edge  ol 
desk  respectively  are  suggested  :  13  and  27,  16  md, 
29,    17  and   30  inches.     If  the  smallest  desks  bci 
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placed  in  front  (and  the  smallest  boys  will,  for 
most   part,   be  the  juniors  requiring  the  gre 
attention),  the  slight  rise  towards,  the  back  ot| 
room    will   be    found   to   aid   supervision, 
should  have  a  slope  of  about  fifteen  degrees,  ai 
sloping    footboard    beneath    will    prove    a 
comfort  to  anyone  using  them  for  lengthy  pei 

The  Blackboard. 

The  cumbrous  and  often  unstable  blackbofW 
upon  an  easel  should  be  avoided ;  not  only  is  itipt 
to  retreat  when  written  upon,  but  when  a  three* 
legged  easel  is  used  the  angular  position  of  \^^ 
board  often  makes  the  whole  surface  difficult  to 
see.  The  blackboard  area  provided  in  a  class* 
room  is  usually  absurdly  inadequate ;  it  is  rapidly 
covered,  and  nothing  can  be  more  discouragin  *" 
a  slow  writer  than  the  frequent  experience 
having  the  board  cleaned  for  further  work  ' 
he  has  had  time  to  take  down  or  digest  its  conte 
A  great  deal  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  ma 
might  be  saved  and  devoted  to  individual  exc 
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two  were  he  provided  with  stencilled  diagrams  for 
ill  his  more  important  and  recurring  blackboard 
Bferts,  but  this  is  hardly  the  place  for  such 
^ggestions. 

The  blackboard  should,  if  possible,  slide  against 
le  wall  with  the  help  of  lines  and  pulleys,  or,  if 
us  is  too  costly  an  arrangement,  it  should  be 
ced  to  the  wall,  and  in  such  a  case  must  be  long 
id  narrow.  There  is  probably  no  one  who  will 
t  at  times  be  glad  of  at  least  forty  square  feet  of 
ard  in  his  class-room,  and,  if  well  lighted  wall- 
ice  does  not  admit  of  such  an  area  within  reach 
a  fixed  board,  a  greater  height  may  be  employed 
providing  a  couple  of  strong  but  lightly-framed 
ps  below  the  board,  which  may  be  pushed  into 
out  of  position  by  the  foot.  Every  board 
>uld  have  a  narrow  chalk-dust  box  along  its 
lole  length,  and  several  small  pigeon-holes, 
ping  inwards,  should  be  fixed  close  at  hand  to 
Dtain  those  most  valuable  aids  to  differentiation 
any  kind  of  blackboard  work^-coloured  chalks, 
s  regards  the  material  for  the  board  itself,  slate  is 
St,  but  is  heavy  and  costly.  Bass  wood  is 
ntable  for  a  wooden  board,  which  should  be 
Mackened  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  greyness 
r  grease.  Black  plaster  as  a  finishing  coat  to 
backing  of  Portland  cement,  forming  the  surface 
fthe  wall  itself,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
r,  or  supplement  to,  the  ordinary  blackboard, 
he  writer  has  examined  such  a  wall  surface  which 
IS  been  in  use  for  one  year ;  it  was  cracked  in 
veral  places  and  by  no  means  dead  black,  but  took 
alk  well,  and  seemed  pleasant  to  write  upon. 

Other  Fittings. 

The  master's  desk  should  be  raised  upon  a 
itform  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
d  of  sufficient  area  to  allow  a  boy  to  stand  along- 
ie  the  master  upon  it  for  the  correction  of  work. 
lads  should  be  fitted  to  all  rooms  unless  the 
pect  is  north,  they  should  be  buff  or  light  green 
Hand;  and  a  valuable  means  of  regulating  the 
fat  is  afforded  if  two  blinds,  each  capable  of 
rering  half  the  window,  are  fixed  horizontally  on 
3arate  rollers  at  the  centre  of  the  window,  the 
per  one  to  pull  up  by  a  cord  passing  over  a 
Uey  at  the  top  of  the  window  casing,  the  lower 
pull  down  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  late 
«rnoons  in  summer  these  lower  blinds  can  screen 
e  desks  and  their  occupants,  while  light  and  air 
D  still  be  admitted  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
ndow. 

For  wall-colouring,  dark  and  also  glaring  colours 
eluding  white,  should  be  avoided,  though  white 
ay  be  a  great  help  in  a  poorly  lighted  room 
ttfing  no  sun.  A  light  green  in  flatted  paint  or 
ashable  distemper  seems  most  suitable,  and,  in 
le  absence  of  a  glazed  brick  or  other  dado,  a  low 
ido  rail,  with  the  wall  below  finished  with  similar 
iint  containing  varnish,  will  help  to  keep  the  walls 
san  at  elbow  height. 

Artificial  Lighting. 

The  most  economical  and  effective  arrangement 


of  lights,  except  in  first  cost,  is  that  giving  the 
greatest  distribution.  The  actual  power  of  the 
lights  required  for  a  given  room  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  upon,  even  for  stated  conditions,  perhaps 
the  chief  of  which  would  be  the  colouring  of  the 
walls  and  the  height  of  the  room.  The  occasions 
on  which  artificial  light  is  required  will,  for  early 
morning  and  for  afternoon  lighting,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  aspect  of  the  room  and  the  reflect- 
ing power  of  external  objects ;  hence,  in  a  day 
school,  the  importance  of  this  problem  may  vary 
much  for  different  rooms.  The  ordinary  fish-tail 
gas-burner  is  very  inefficient,  a  great  air  consumer 
for  its  illumination,  and  often  fretful  in  its  be- 
haviour. Where  gas  is  in  use,  the  recently 
introduced  inverted  mantles  for  incandescent  light- 
ing will  be  found  economical  and  effective.  These 
mantles  have  a  longer  life  than  the  older  form, 
they  throw  the  light  down  without  shadows,  and 
are  made  for  quite  low  power  (about  twenty-candle 
power  and  upwards).  Tinted  opalite  shades,  to 
reduce  the  proponderance  of  rays  from  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum,  may  be  fitted  to  such  lamps  if 
thought  necessary.  Where  glow  lamps  are  used 
the  number  required  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  sixteen-candle  power  lamp  for  every  three 
boys  in  the  room.  Much  is  written  nowadays 
about  the  evil  effects  of  naked  lights  upon  the 
eyesight,  but  insufficient  light  is  a  much  greater 
evil,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  frosted 
globes  absorb  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  light,  so 
that  if  such  lamps  are  to  be  used  the  lighting 
power  for  the  room  should  be  doubled.  Good 
distribution  makes  this  concealment  of  the  light  of 
proportionately  less  importance.  The  lights  should 
be  hung  so  that  the  balance  of  illumination  favours 
the  left  side  of  the  desks. 

Ventilation  and  Heating. 

These  are  matters  which  really  concern  the 
school  buildings  as  a  whole,  but  a  few  words  may 
be  said  upon  them  here.  Open  fires  are  most 
pleasing,  and  also  most  extravagant  in  fuel  and 
attendance,  and  often  much  too  local  in  their 
effects.  When  used,  some  arrangement  for 
ventilation  should  be  contrived  with  them;  they 
can,  for  example,  be  made  to  introduce  fresh 
warmed  air,  or,  by  a  little  treatment  of  the  fireplace, 
to  extract  foul  air  from  the  top  of  the  room, 
without  introducing  a  ventilator  into  the  chimney 
breast,  which  should  never  be  done. 

Hot-water  radiators  are  efficient,  easy  to  manage 
and  economical ;  they  should  be  placed  under  the 
windows  in  connection  with  fresh-air  inlets  having 
openings  equivalent  to  five  square  inches  of  actual 
aperture  for  each  occupant.  A  fan-light  over  the 
door  will  help  in  securing  cross  ventilation  when 
this  is  not  available  through  ordinary  windows ;  and 
extract  flues  extending  fiom  floor  to  ceiling  with 
controllable  openings  at  floor  and  ceiling  levels 
(the  former  for  use  when  the  windows  are  open  at 
the  top)  should,  if  possible,  be  provided  at  points 
remote  from  the  windows,  such  flues  from  the 
various  rooms  being  connected  with  an  extract  fan 
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which,  where  electricity  is  available,  can  be  run  by 
a  motor  very  reasonably  during  the  day  at  reduced 
day-load  rates  from  any  public  supply.  Since  the 
aim  of  a  heating  system  should  be  to  supply  warm 
radiating  objects  and  not  hot  air,  the  plenum 
system,  apart  from  the  question  of  cost,  should 
probably  be  avoided,  except  in  special  circum- 
stances. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  article  has  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  the  class-room  de  novo,  which 
is  more  the  business  of  the  architect  than  the 
master ;  but  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  latter 
should  be  familiar  with  the  necessities  of  this 
important  problem.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
generalise  upon  the  improvement  of  existing  class- 
rooms on  account  of  their  immense  variation,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  remarks  will  serve  to 
suggest  what  can  be  conceded  in  the  case  of  rooms 
showing  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  points 
raised.  It  is  seldom  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
improve  a  bad  room,  either  by  re-arrangement  of 
the  desks,  or  (as  in  a  basement)  by  the  use  of 
prismatic  glass,  holophane  lamp-globes,  or 
redecoration,  or  if  a  room  lacks  air,  by  suitable 
wall-openings.  It  is  true  that  such  changes  must 
often  be  effected  "  at  a  figure."  The  financial  value 
of  such  investments  in  producing  increased 
efficiency,  in  view  of  the  number  of  modem 
school-buildings  springing  up  at  the  present  time, 
it  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  descant  upon 
here. 


AN  AMALGAMATION  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
FRENCH. 

By  Neville  W.  Ross.  B.A.,  B.  As  L. 
Senior  French  Master  at  Bradford  Grammar  School. 

TWO  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  French  on  **neue  methode"  lines 
throughout  Bradford  Grammar  School.  We 
started  with  a  distinct  advantage,  insomuch  that 
the  whole  of  the  French  was  taught  by  two 
members  of  the  staff;  this  ensured  complete 
continuity  of  method. 

The  chief  difficulty,  as  in  so  many  schools  of 
this  type,  was  how  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
results  hitherto  obtained  in  examinations,  and  yet 
conform  to  the  tenets  of  the  "  reformers."  In  the 
circumstances  it  seemed  to  us  necessary  to  retain 
certain  well-tested  plans  in  the  older  methods, 
which  might,  if  advisable,  be  subsequently  modi- 
fied. We  therefore  decided  to  amalgamate  the 
following  ideas  of  the  **  old  *'  method  : — 

(i)  The  occasional  use  of  English  in  teaching, 
especially  where  it  seemed  necessary  for  explain- 
ing any  important  grammatical  point. 

(2)  The  systematic  teaching  of  grammar  from 
an  early  stage. 

(3)  A  sparing  use  of  translation  into  English, 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  be  certain  that  every 
word  and  idiom  is  really  understood. 


(4)  The  systematic  making  and  learning  < 
vocabulary. 

(5)  A  sparing  use  in  the  highest  forms  of  trans 
lation  from  English  into  French. 

The  following  concessions  were  made  to  tin 
**  neue  methode :  " 

(i)  A  thorough  training  in  pronunciation  b^ 
means  of  phonetics  in  the  first  stages. 

(2)  The  use  of  **  realien  "  (pictures,  parts  of  tM 
body,  &c.,)  as  a  means  of  acquiring  vocabulary. 

(3)  French  to  be  used  as  much  as  possibte  ai 
a  means  of  communication,  care  however  to  b 
taken  that  the  class  understands  all  that  is  said. 

(4)  The  reading  book  to  be  the  basis  of  instra 
tion. 

We  propose  to  give  some  idea  of  how  th 
amalgamation  has  worked  in  practice,  and  thi 
to  summarise  the  results  we  claim  to  ha^ 
obtained. 

Division  of  Work. — It  seems  to  us  that  the 
are  three  stages  through  which  the  avenij 
pupil  passes  in  the  acquirement  of  a  moda 
language. 

(a)  The  elementary  stage,  in  which  he  letfl 
the  rudiments  of  the  language  under  as  pletM 
conditions  as  possible ;  (b)  the  intermediate  stag 
in  which  he  is  preparing  for  some  exaniinatioB  1 
an  elementary  character,  and  (c)  the  advana 
stage,  at  the  end  of  which  he  will  probablv  (al 
an  examination  involving  a  considerable  naU 
ledge  of  the  language,  or  be  more  or  less  equips 
for  a  business  life.  We  will,  for  the  ptupai 
of  clearness,  divide  our  material  of  over  jfl 
boys,  from  the  ages  of  ten  to  sixteen  yeao 
into  these  three  stages ;  the  first  two  coveriwi 
period  of  three  years  each,  and  the  last  consi 
of  one  year. 

Elementary  Stage. — In  the  elementary  1 
the  time-table  allots  to  French,  the  only 
language  taken  for  the  first  few  years,  four  [ 
of  forty-five  minutes  each  per  week.  At 
sight  this  period  of  seven  years  may 
unusually  long,  but  the  scheme  has  to  bij 
arranged  that  the  elementary  stage  must 
forms  relatively  high  up  the  school,  in  ordef I 
boys  coming  to  the  school  at  the  age  of  twd^ef 
thirteen  years  without  having  done  any  Fn 
may  be  grounded  for  at  least  a  year  before  enl 
the  intermediate  stage.  A  backward  boy  maj  I 
consequence  be  more  than  three  years  in  the  ( 
mentary  stage,  in  our  opinion  an  advantage  tot 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  boy  of  average  ability  1 
the  lower  forms  will  probably  reach  the 
of  the  elementary  stage  in  less  than  three  yeaii 
Where  modern  languages  are  taken  in  sets,  tw 
terms  may  be  easily  reckoned  for  each  Jol 
division  instead  of  a  year.  This  would  mal 
about  four  and  a  half  years  for  the  whole  ( 
In  practice,  a  scholarship  boy  entering  the 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  frequently  reaches  tl 
advanced  stage  at  the  beginning  of  his  tUl 
year. 

The  teaching  of  phonetics  at  this  point  is  00a 

paratively   easy,  as   the  boys,  having   learnt  i 

I  French  whatever,  are  most  responsive  to  the  110 
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idea  and  make  rapid  progress.  The  class  is  first 
of  all  thoroughly  **  drilled"  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  symbols  of  the  phonetic  transcript.  These 
are  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  sounds 
given  by  the  master.  They  are  then  imitated 
by  the  class  in  chorus,  a  few  simple  explanations 
being  given  as  to  rounding  the  lips,  opening  the 
mouth,  &c.  From  the  very  first  lesson,  the 
Dames  of  objects  in  the  class-room  are  given 
and  practised  by  the  class,  these  words  gradually 
forming  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  phonetic 
iymbols. 

Parts  of  the  body,  the  clothing,  and  a  few  easy 
expressions  of  daily  use  in  the  class-room,  are 
practised.  Simple  songs,  such  as  **  Fr^re  Jacques," 
•*  Le  Meunier,"  **  La  Porte  St.  Denis,'*  are  then 
taught ;  a  few  games,  such  as  **  Le  Loup,  Pigeon 
Vole,"  &c.,  are  learnt  and  played  in  class ;  the 
whole  being  taught,  so  far  as  the  written  work  is 
Doncerned,  in  phonetics.  It  is  of  importance  at 
this  point  to  make  the  instruction  as  amusing  and 
as  attractive  as  possible.  Words  learnt  while  the 
pupiPs  interest  is  excited  remain  much  longer  in 
|he  memory  than  those  acquired  in  a  lesson  which 
Is  dull  and  uninteresting.  Songs  and  games  are 
jcbosen  in  which  various  boys  can  play  different 
l61es,  and  every  occasion  is  seized  to  make  the 
|x>ys  "  act  "   the  verbs  they  are  learning  and  to 

Klouch  the  objects  named.     The  homework  for  the 
Brst  year  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  revision  of 
Uionetic  work  done  in  school. 
\   The   transition   to  ordinary   spelling   from   the 
onetic  transcript  requires  a  great  deal  of  care; 
lerwise  there  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  two 
EsUings.     The  first  step  towards  acquiring   the 
w  orthography  is  to  put  the  phonetic  symbols 
on  the  blackboard  with   French  words  opposite 
K>  each  to  illustrate  the  various  spellings  of  the 
lound :    care  being  taken  to  give  words  familiar 
k>  the  pupiU     For  instance  : — 
€:  pain,  fin,  tiens,  faim,  &c. 
e :  et,  parle,  je  donnai,  &c. 

All  the  songs,  vocabulary,  and  phrases  learnt 
he  first  year  are  then  utilised  for  practice  in  the 
lansition  from  phonetics  to  **  orthography,"  and 
e  set  as  spelling  lessons.  Exercises  are  now 
>iie  in  ordinary  spelling,  and  pieces  that  have 
previously  read  are  frequently  dictated  to 
be  class. 

f  Practice  in  the  writing  of  French  is  also 
bbtained  by  the  introduction  at  this  point  of 
tocabulary  note-books.  All  new  words,  read  or 
beard,  are  entered  in  three  columns.  The  first 
eolumn  contains  the  word  as  found  in  the  text ; 
the  second  column,  the  word,  if  a  noun,  with  its 
article  to  show  its  gender — if  a  verb,  with  its 
infinitive  and  primary  tenses ;  and  the  third 
Dolumn  gives  the  meaning  in  English.  These 
nrords  are  set  every  week  as  a  home  lesson,  and 
tre  heard  from  English  into  French.  Constant 
revision  of  these  vocabulary  note- books  seems 
jne  of  the  best  solutions  of  the  problem  of  how 
to  build  up  a  good  and  ready  vocabulary. 

No  doubt,  a  word  learnt  from  a  picture,  from  an 
>bject  or  from  some  lucid  explanation  in  French, 


remains  longer  in  the  memory  from  the  fact  that 
the  pupil's  interest  is  aroused  and  a  more  lasting 
impression  is  made,  but  this  impression  is  by  no 
means  permanent,  and  revision  in  some  form  or 
other  is  necessary.  Further,  the  theory  that  the 
impression  in  the  memory  is  more  durable,  because 
it  is  **  direct"  from  object  to  French  word  without 
the  interposition  of  a  spoken  English  word,  may 
be  fairly  questioned ;  it  has  always  seemed  to  us 
that  the  process  that  takes  place  in  the  child's 
mind  is  an  almost  unconscious  mental  forming  of 
the  English  word  before  translating  it  into  French. 
The  durability  of  the  impression  may  therefore 
entirely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  interest  in 
the  new  word  excited  in  the  child's  mind.  After 
giving  the  so-called  **  direct  "  method  of  teaching 
vocabulary  a  trial  of  some  terms,  and  finding  no 
speedy  means  of  revising  the  long  association  of 
ideas  necessary  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
vocabulary,  we  decided  to  revert  to  the  old 
method  of  continual  repetition  as  more  expe- 
ditious, and  on  the  whole  more  efficacious.  The 
revision  of  these  vocabulary  notes  also  affords  a 
better  mental  training  by  enabling  the  teacher  to 
get  something  out  of  a  boy  and  not  merely  letting 
him  absorb  what  probably  cannot  afterwards  be 
extracted. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  elementary  stage  we 
make  a  commencement  with  the  essentials  of 
grammar.  As  far  as  possible,  this  is  done  with 
the  material  already  learnt,  by  taking  examples 
of  the  various  points  from  the  phrases  and  songs 
already  learnt,  and  from  these  extracting  a  rule. 
Our  experience  has  been,  however,  that  an 
immense  amount  must  first  be  read  and  digested 
before  sufficient  examples  can  be  obtained  for 
thoroughly  driving  in  the  desired  rule ;  we  supple- 
ment these  explanations,  therefore,  by  exercises 
on  the  point  involved.  These  exercises  contain 
sentences  with  the  word  illustrating  the  point, 
in  English  or  represented  by  a  dash.  A  few 
sentences  on  the  partitive  article  and  on  the 
relative  pronoun  will  illustrate  this: — 
Le  ministre  a— projets  ambitieux  ; 
II  a  peu  d — amis; 

L'homme  of  whom  vous  m'avez  parl6  ; 
Le  ministre  by  whose  influence  jl  esperait  gagner 
le  poste,  &c. 

These  sentences  are  read  by  the  class  with  the 
missing  word  supplied  by  one  boy.  The  exercise 
is  always  first  translated  to  the  class  by  the 
master,  the  words  being  added  to  the  vocabulary 
books  for  the  week's  home  lesson.  After  being 
thus  gone  through  in  school  the  exercise  is  set 
for  a  written  home  lesson,  and  finally,  after  being 
corrected,  is  set  as  repetition  for  the  following 
grammar  home  work,  a  short  lesson  being  added 
from  the  grammar-book  used  at  this  stage.  The 
simple  tenses  of  verbs,  both  regular  and  irregular, 
are  taught  conversationally  by  the  **  direct  " 
method,  as  for  instance  : — 

Henri,  avez-vous  faim?     Oui,  Monsieur, y'a» faim. 
Louis,  dites  k  Henri  qu  HI  a  faim.     Henri,  tu  as 
faim,  &c. 

The    tense  -  endings,     however,     are    also     all 
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*'  drilled  "  in  by  setting  a  few  tenses  at  a  time  as 
a  home  lesson;  further  practice  in  the  verbs  is 
obtained  by  changing  into  different  persons, 
number,  tenses,  &c.,  the  verbs  already  learnt  in 
the  songs,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  the 
right  tense  and  person  can  be  given  in  a  piece 
handled  in  this  manner. 

The  work  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  second 
year,  but  easy  reading  pieces,  such  as  short  anec- 
dotes, conundrums,  &c.,  are  taken  and  worked 
through  in  a  similar  manner.  Care  is  taken 
that  each  piece  is  treated  systematically ;  it  is 
first  read  several  times  in  phonetics,  then  once 
or  twice  in  French ;  it  is  then  translated  rapidly, 
the  words  being  added  to  the  vocabulary  books  for 
future  revision.  Questions  and  answers  suggested 
by  the  text  are  then  taken,  first  with  the  books 
open,  then  closed.  For  instance,  the  piece  can 
be  changed  to  various  tenses  by  suggesting  the 
words  demain,  hier,  or  aujourd'hui  to  be  used  with 
it ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  read  as  the  contrary. 
Finally,  the  story  is  related  right  through  by  a 
few  in  the  class,  and  is  set  as  repetition  for  the 
next  home  lesson. 

The  keynote  here  is  that  everything  that  has 
been  learnt  should  practically  be  known  by  heart, 
but  only  after  it  has  been  grasped  thoroughly  by 
the  class  from  every  point  of  view  of  vocabulary 
and  grammar.  Mere  ability  to  repeat  a  piece 
parrot-hke  serves  no  ultimate  purpose. 

In  the  elementary  stage,  besides  the  pictures 
(Holzel's)  and  Rcalien,  which  play  an  important 
part  as  a  help  in  making  the  lesson  interesting, 
the  books  we  have  found  very  useful  for  working 
on  the  lines  described  in  this  article  are  the  First 
and  Second  French  Books  of  Prof.  Victor  Spiers 
and  his  **  Drill  "   Exercises. 

(7(?  he  continued.) 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

VII. — Durham    University  :    (a)    Durham, 
{b)    Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

THE  training  of  secondary  teachers  is  under- 
taken in  each  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
University,  viz.,  in  Durham,  and  in  the 
College  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The 
students  prepare  for  the  "  Diploma  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  some  university 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  have  attained  to  some 
other  standard  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  registration  of  secondary  teachers. 
The  course  extends  over  a  year,  although  there  is 
some  remission  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  the 
University  who  have  taken  **  Education  *'  as  part  of 
their  studies  for  a  degree.  Six  to  eight  hours' 
lectures  per  week  are  given  during  the  session  in 
preparation  for  the  examination,  which  includes  : 


wiUt 


(i)  Mental  and  moral  science  in  relation  to 
teaching;  (2)  a  selected  portion  of  the  history  of 
education  with  set  books  ;  and  (3)  the  health  con- 
ditions of  schools ;  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  a 
an  ordinary  school  course,  and  the  principles  of 
teaching. 

The  practical  work  includes  teaching  in  primiijf 
and  secondary  schools. 

In  Newcastle,  part  of  this  work  is  done  in  c 
mon  with  studentsof  the  Day  Training  College 
are   preparing  for  positions  in    primary  schoohj 
This  joint   training  answers    admirably,    and 
especially  useful  to  the  secondary  students 
are  new  to  the  work  of  managing  classes  and 
teaching.     The  conditions  in  the  primary 
are  more  simple  than  those  of  the  secondary  scl 
and  the  student's  attention  is  necessarily  dir< 
definitely  to  method.     It  is  also  a  great  gain 
these  beginners  to  be  in  schools  with  men 
women  (of  about  the  same  age  as  themselves) 
have  been  trained  in  teaching,  and  to  work 
by  side  with  students  from  the  Day  Training  ~ 
who  have  already  acquired  a  certain  skill  m  cl 
management. 

This  association  of  primary  and 
teachers  in  common  work  is  of  great  import. 
is  believed  that  there  will  be  an  ultimate 
when  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  know 
actual  experience  the  working  conditions  and 
sibiHties  of  primary  schools.  Such  knowledge 
do  much  to  make  the  transfer  of  scholars 
primary  to  secondary  schools  possible,  and 
of  great  assistance  in  classifying  beneficially 
scholars  promoted.  So  far,  no  difficulty  has  ' 
experienced  in  obtaining  such  practice.  The 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools  take  great  pains 
make  the  experiment  successful,  and  the  studedl 
appreciate  the  benefit  they  receive,  and  show  k( 
interest  in  this  part  of  their  practical  work.  hX 
the  beginning  of  the  school  practice,  lessons 
given  to  classes  of  children  by  the  staff  responsiU 
for  training,  a  statement  being  first  made  to 
students  as  to  the  work  that  will  be  attempted, 
method  that  will  be  followed,  and  the  aim 
teacher  has  before  him.  The  students  are  invil 
to  follow  the  lesson  carefully,  and  to  consider 
effectiveness.  At  the  end  it  is  frankly  disci 
Other  lessons  are  given  during  the  coarse  by 
experienced  students,  or  by  the  class  tea( 
The  secondary  students  are  then  allowed  to 
lessons,  which  are  discussed  with  their 
before  being  given  to  the  classes.  After 
course  of  observation  and  tentative  practice, 
work  under  the  supervision  of  a  class  teacher 
they  acquire  some  ease  in  class  manage 
Criticism  lessons,  attended  by  a  small 
students,  are  given  during  this  period. 

When  the  students  have  mastered  the  ra< 
of  the  art,  and  have  acquired  some  facility 
teaching,  and  have  experienced  the  responstln 
of  interesting  and  guiding  a  large  cli^s,  tl 
attention  is  directed  towards  their  specific  wa 
They  are  attached  to  a  secondary  school.  1 
head  teachers  of  these  schools  have  shown  gn 
willingness  in  accepting  students.    In  Durham,  tl»i 
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Grammar  School,  the  Choir  School,  the  Church 
High  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Johnstone  Insti- 
tute, have  allowed  students  to  attend  for  practical 
work.  In  Newcastle,  the  Girls'  High  Schools, 
the  Central  High  School,  Allan's  Endowed  School, 
Rutherford  College,  and  Gateshead  Secondary 
School,  have  accepted  students  for  practical  work. 

Not  more  than  three  students  are  attached  to 
any  school.  After  a  short  probation,  during  which 
the  students  become  accustomed  to  the  school, 
they  carefully  prepare  and  give  lessons  under  the 
supervision  of  experienced  teachers  and  of  the 
lecturers  and  Professor  of  Education. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  teaching  has  been  general, 
and  has  dealt  with  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
lower  forms  of  the  secondary  school.  The  students 
now  consider  methods  of  teaching  two  special 
subjects  suitable  for  the  higher  forms.  This  is 
found  to  be  necessary,  seeing  that  so  many  appoint- 
ments are  made  in  schools  that  demand  special 
bowledge  of  particular  subjects;  instruction  is 
given  in  the  best  methods  and  the  assistance  is 
obtained  of  teachers  who  have  devoted  special 
attention  to  these  subjects. 

The  subjects  for  the  written  examination  have 
already  been  mentioned.  For  the  practical  exami- 
nation four  lessons  are  prepared,  and  one  selected, 
to  be  given  before  the  examiners.  As  far  as  pos- 
able,  the  lesson  is  given  to  a  class  with  which  the 
student  is  familiar.  The  fee  at  Durham  for  a 
session  of  three  terms  is  £21,  at  Newcastle  ;^20. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  lectures  and  practical 
^ork.  The  examination  fee  for  the  diploma  is  £2, 
E^urther  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  Examinations,  Durham,  and  from  the 
Secretary,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle- 
a-Tyne. 


THE  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
IN    THE    NAVY. 

By    DE    V.    Payen-Payne. 

AS  usual,  the  Admiralty  has  moved  before  the 
War  Office  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  a 
greater  number  of  officers  to  study  foreign 
languages  than  has  been  the  case  up  to  the  present. 
The  international  expedition  to  Pekin  was  a  humi- 
fiatmg  experience  to  our  officers.  They  could  only 
talk  with  the  American  contingent,  whereas  those 
of  all  the  other  Powers — even  the  Japanese^-could 
talk  together,  either  in  French  or  in  the  native 
hnguage  of  their  interlocutors.  It  was  soon  after 
that  the  Admiralty  appointed  an  instructor  in 
^rench  to  the  Channel  Squadron,  to  continue  the 
incomplete  instruction  of  the  midshipmen  after 
^hey  had  left  H.M.S.  Britannia,  The  same  office 
^ow  brings  out  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
^deavour  to  remedy  the  disadvantages  attending 
the  want  of  familiarity  with  foreign  languages 
shown  by  naval  officers,  which  is  a  grave  reflection 
^  the  intellectual  efficiency  of  the  Fleet. 

No.  68,  Vol.  6.] 


The  changes  are  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  a  Departmental  Committee  which  has  been 
sitting  for  some  time  to  consider  the  whole  subject. 
The  number  of  officers  who  will  be  allowed  to 
study  abroad  on  full  pay  has  been  increased  from 
ten  to  twenty.  These  officers  were  in  the  past 
only  allowed  full  pay  if  on  their  return  from  abroad 
they  passed  a  qualifiying  examination  for  inter- 
preters. 

In  the  future  they  will  be  granted  full  pay  in  all 
cases,  and  if  they  pass  the  qualifying  examination 
they  will  receive  an  additional  gratuity.  This  rule 
will  induce  officers  not  to  apply  for  such  a  post 
with  the  idea  of  having  a  pleasant  holiday.  The 
time  allowed  abroad  varies  with  the  language. 
For  Japanese,  the  time  allowed  is  twelve  months  ; 
for  Russian,  nine ;  for  German,  Dutch,  and  Greek, 
six  ;  and  for  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, four  months.  These  periods  appear  hardly 
sufficient  to  enable  an  officer,  however  industrious, 
to  pass  the  somewhat  stiff  interpreters'  examina- 
tion. If  he  passes  it  in  Japanese  he  gains  a 
gratuity  of  ;f  200 ;  in  Russian,  of  ;^I50  ;  in  German, 
Dutch,  or  Greek,  of  ;^70 ;  and  in  the  Romance 
languages,  of  ;^50  ;  moreover,  he  obtains  additional 
daily  pay  whilst  employed  as  interpreter.  For 
passing  as  Acting  Interpreter,  the  duration  of 
residence  abroad  and  the  gratuities  on  qualifying 
are  half  the  above-mentioned  rates. 

There  is  a  salutary  regulation  that  interpreters 
will  be  required  to  re-qualify  every  five  years  ;  and 
prior  to  each  re-qualifying  examination  they  may 
be  allowed  full  pay  for  a  month  while  studying 
abroad.  Officers  who  have  passed  these  examina- 
tions are  to  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  to 
junior  officers  on  board  ship,  and  will  receive  5s. 
for  each  lesson  of  one  hour's  duration,  of  which  not 
more  than  four  in  one  week  must  be  given.  This 
is  doubling  the  former  rate  of  half-a-crown  an 
hour,  but  few  qualified  teachers  would  say  that 
even  now  it  is  an  extravagant  remuneration.  The 
midshipmen  thus  instructed  are  to  have  prizes 
amounting  to  ;^i30  annually  for  proficiency  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  These 
prizes  are  of  the  value  of  ;^io  and  £5  each.  The 
study  of  Japanese  is  especially  urged  on  the  officers 
of  the  Fleet,  seeing  that  they  will  probably  have 
much  converse  in  the  near  future  with  the  naval 
officers  of  our  ally  in  the  Far  East.  The  altera- 
tions in  the  regulations  have  as  their  object  not 
only  to  secure  a  good  colloquial  knowledge  of  the 
language,  but  also  a  higher  general  quaHfication 
for  the  appointment  as  interpreter.  The  examina- 
tions will  now  take  place  three  times  instead  of 
twice  a  year,  at  the  same  time  as  the  corresponding 
examination  of  officers  in  the  army. 

This  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  the  Admiralty  have  a  genuine  desire  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  the  officers  under  their  con- 
trol. Last  year,  we  recollect,  they  took  expert 
advice  from  the  Modern  Language  Association 
before  settling  on  the  modern  language  syllabus 
to  be  followed  at  the  new  Naval  College  at  Os- 
borne. 
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LONDON    AT    SCHOOL.  * 

THE  value  and  extent  of  the  educational  work 
accomplished  by  the  late  School  Board  for 
London  have  been  the  subjects  of  several 
volumes  published  in  recent  years  and  reviewed 
in  these  columns.  Prominent  among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Spalding's  '*  Work  of  the  London 
School  Board,"  prepared  for  presentation  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  by  direction  of  Lord 
Reay,  and  the  **  Final  Report  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  1870-1904," 
submitted  at  the  concluding  meeting  of 
the  Board  on  April  28th  last.  Mr. 
Philpott  covers  the  same  ground  as  do 
the  previous  writers,  but  he  does  this 
J^o  attractively,  and  with  so  evident  an 
appreciation,  that  we  welcome  his  well- 
illustrated  book,  and  hope  it  may  se- 
cure a  wide  popularity.  Writing  as  Mr. 
Philpott  does  from  pergonal  experience 
of  the  work  of  the  London  Board  schools 
—  an  experience  he  acknowledgtrs 
gracefully  in  his  dedication-^his  book 
should  serve  to  convince  any  person 
who  still  has  doubts  that  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  London  established  by 
the  late  Board  are  among  the  most 
potent  agencies  at  work  for  the  human- 
isation  of  the  children  of  the  workers  of 
the  metropolis. 

An  expression  of  opinion  by  Sir 
Charles  x\dderly — a  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  before  the  passing  of  the 


dren  of  the  labouring  classes  under  it 
culture  after  the  very  earliest  age  at  wl 
could  earn  their  living  would  be  as  arbi 
improper  as  it  would  be  to  keep  the  boy 
and  Harrow  at  spade  labour,"  Now,  foi 
with  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance 
fourteen,  and  the  general  appreciation  o 
spread  scholarship  system,  it  is  clear  tha 
have  learnt  to  understand  the  value  of  e 
and  that   politicians  have  come  to  reco 


°i 
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Hiiniznc  »t  Tikmtock  Place  School  for  Ptiy&ically^ Defective  Children.     (In  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  V  C^artleti,) 


Act  of  1870— quoted  by  Mr;  Philpott,  illustrates 
how  far  public  opinion  has  travelled  in  about 
forty    years :    **  Any    attempt    to  keep   the   chil- 


-'  TAtf  Sioo'  of  the  School    Board,    t870-i9O4.     By   Hugh   B.    J*bilix^tt. 


popularity   of  legislation 
improve   the   education    givei 
schools.  J 

Readers  of  Mr.  Philpott'sf 
come  to  it  without  much 
knowledge  of  the  varied  natu 
agencies  at  work  in  conneci 
the  schools — means  destgae 
to  instruct  the  children 
educate  them  in  a  wider  and 
—will  be  impressed  alike  b] 
votion  of  the  teachers  and  tt 
minded  policy  of  the  Boar 
success  which  has  attended 
of  the  schools  since  1870  ma) 
sured  to  some  extent  by  c< 
the  attitude  of  parents  and 
towards  the  schools  now»  v 
when  the  first  Board  comm< 
labours  of  thirty-five  years 
read,  **  In  some  districts  of 
building  a  Board  school  1 
planting  a  fort  in  an  enemj 
try,  irhe  building  was  the 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  often  thi 
keeper  had  difficulty  in  protecting  it  i 
licious  damage.  The  School  Boardjl 
public  enemy,  depriving  honest  citizdj 
services  of  their  children  from  profitable 
ment  in  shop  and  factory,  and  setting  the 
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nofttless  tasks   of    learning    to   read   and    write. 

The  teacher  was  a  base  creature  who  exploited 

llhe  labour  of  the  children  for  his  own  gain,"  &c, 

'Of  today,  Mr.  Philpott  writes  :    **  Siiakesp>eare's 

'whining  schoolboy,  creeping  like  snail  unwillingly 

to  school  *  is  no  description  of  the  average  Board 

school  boy.     Mothers  are  sometimes  distressed  at 

the  eagerness  of  the  children  to  go  to  school,  even 

when  suffering  from  slight  indisposition,  and  many 

children  are  glad  when  the  holidays  are  over,  not 

^because  they  are  phenomenally  studious,  but  be- 

"  ause  the  occupations  of  the  school  are  pleasanter 

ban  those  their  homes  afford." 

On  the  whole,  too,  the  education  given  in  the 

ols  is  well  adapted  to  the  future  needs  of  the 

children.     While,  as  Mr.  Philpott  is  at  pains  to 

akc  clear,  the  educational  ladder  has  been  firmly 

Stablished  by  which  a  Board  school  boy  may,  if 

ibas  brains  enough,  become  senior  wrangler  (as 

,  witness  the  case    of   Mn   E-    Cunningham),    the 

boy  becomes  an  intelligent  and  increas- 

houghtful  citizen.     In  addition  to  the  work 

Ee  class-room   which   provides  the   necessary 

Dtdlectual    training,   there   are    manual    training 

iiercises,     physical     exercises,    in     some    cases 

^gamsed  games   and  athletic   sports,  and  often 

pci*l  evenings,  and  these  together   do  much  to 

fovide  a  healthy  body  and  a  wholesome  character. 

lirU  have  every  chance  of  becoming  intelligent 

Qd  enterprising  housewives.     They  are  instructed 

I  a  practical  manner,  in  needlework,  cookery,  and 

luodry  work,  and  some  girls  are  fortunate  enough 


At  ihc  Hackoey  School  Sporl*,  June,  i9C'5— The  llunlfc  Race. 

^  be  able  to  attend  housewifery  centres  where 
Ihey  learn  to  perform  all  domestic  duties  from  the 
(^leaning  of  a  grate  to  tlie  washing  of  a  baby. 

^or  are  the  healthy  children  alone  cared  for. 
There  are  special  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
physically  defective.  Cases  of  moral  obliquity 
are  specially  dealt  with  in  truant  schools  and  in- 
dustrial schools*  And  in  addition  to  descriptions 
^^^l\  these,  Mr*  Philpott  paints  a  charming  picture 


of  the  Board  school  as  a  social  force.  In  short, 
this  is  a  book  to  be  read  if  it  is  desired  to  cultivate 
an  optimistic  outlook  on  the  future  condition  of 
England,  for  what  the  London  School  Board 
decided  to  do  one  day,  provincial  boards  were 
found  doing  the  next. 


ELIZABETHAN  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.* 

nr^HIS  is  an  admirable  book,  full  of  learning 
1^  and  scholarship.  It  contains  not  only 
critical  works  such  as  Sidney's  **  Apologie 
for  Poetry  '*  and  Puttenham's  **  Arte  of  English 
Poesie,'*  but  a  number  of  less  known  pieces  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  literary  criticism.  Mr.  Smith, 
following  the  example  of  Mr.  W.  P,  Ker,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  prefaces  of  old  books, 
with  interesting  results.  He  makes  accessible  to 
us,  amongst  others,  Whetstone's  **  Dedication  to 
Promos  and  Cassandra,*'  which  deals  with  the 
favourite  Elizabethan  theme  of  Decorum ;  E,  K/s 
epistle  to  **  The  Shepheard's  Callendar,"  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  **  new  poet  " ;  Stany- 
hursl's  **  Dedication "  to  his  translation  from 
Virgil ;  several  prefaces  by  Nash ;  Chapman's 
*'  Preface  "  to  his  Homer.  Add  to  these  Webbe's 
"  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie/*  King  James  VI/s 
"  Reulis  and  Cautelis,"  Lodge's  *^  Defence  of 
Poetry,"  Campion's  **  Observations  in  the  Art 
of  English  Poetrie,*'  Daniel's  '*  Defence 
of  Ryme,*'  and  a  number  of  other  doc- 
uments. These  are  reprinted  with 
scholarly  care,  and  would  alone  give 
cause  for  gratitude.  But  the  editor 
has  added  to  his  services  by  an  ex- 
cellent Introduction,  in  which  he  sifts 
and  compares  his  authorities,  showing 
their  main  currents  of  thought  and 
criticising  their  defects.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  Introduction  will  indicate 
its  scope :  The  Puritan  Attack,  the 
Defence,  the  Classical  Purpose,  the 
Special  Problems,  Decorum,  Prosody, 
Diction,  the  Romantic  Qualities,  the 
Critical  Temper,  the  Sources.  With 
the  aid  of  this  and  the  notes,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  estimate  both  the  positive  value 
of  the  writings^  and  the  extent  of  their 
originality.  Most  of  the  notes  are 
based  on  original  research  of  a  tho- 
rough  kind,  and  the  book  will  for  the 
first  time  make  it  possible  for  the  stu- 
dent to  see  England's  debt  to  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France.  It  is  remarkable  how  great 
the  debt  to  Italy  is,  and  how  small  {in  critical 
matters)   to  France  and  Spain. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  adequately  to  deal 
with  this  book  ;  but,  although  we  cannot  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  whole  subject  here,  we  must 


I  "  Eliiabetbaii    Critical 
C.   Grcgury   Smith,     a   vol: 


£3Myf,"     Editetl    with    an    Introduclioii    by 
,    xcti.  +  43*  and    iv.  ^-  509  pp.    (ClAretitton 
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express  our  appreciation  of  the  acuteness  of 
Mr.  Smith's  analysis.  He  sees  the  essence  of  a 
writer's  intention,  and  in  a  few  words  indicates 
his  importance,  often  in  a  telling  and  epigram- 
matic way.  The  reader  sees  how  sound  these 
critics  were  at  heart,  how  genuine  the  attempt  to 
form  a  theory  of  poetry  or  style,  how  true  their 
instinct  against  inkhorn  pedantry,  forced  archaism, 
or  indiscriminate  borrowing  from  abroad.  A 
number  of  new  points  are  brought  out  which  the 
ordinary  writer  of  critical  books  does  not  recog- 
nise. The  hexameter-craze  was  discredited  by 
sane  critics  even  when  it  was  at  its  height. 
Daniel  saw  the  principle  of  what  we, may  call 
equivalent  weight  in  verse-units,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  certain  Oriental  metres  called  the  Arya, 
and  is  more  important  for  English  prosody  than  is 
usually  recognised.  It  explains,  for  example,  the 
peculiarity  of  what  may  be  called  the  pyrrhic  foot 
in  English  iambics,  coupled  with  the  spondee  in 
unexpected  places.  But  these  are  only  one  or  two 
of  a  host  of  topics  which  call  for  discussion,  and 
we  must  reluctantly  leave  the  book,  with  a  word 
of  congratulation  to  the  Clarendon  Press  for  adding 
another  to  its  list  of  works  on  English  literature. 
What  we  most  need  now  is  texts,  and  we  hope 
the  Press  will  not  stop  here,  but  will  reprint 
some  of  the  larger  and  more  important  prose 
works  of  the  great  age  which  are  now  luxuries  for 
the  rich. 


OLD-TIME  SCHOOLS    AND    SCHOOL 
BOOKS.^ 

THIS  book,  it  should  at  once  be  stated,  deals 
with  the  old  schools  of  the  United  States. 
It  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer's 
**  Pages  and  Pictures  from  Forgotten  Children's 
Books,"  with  its  400  illustrations,  and  his  **  Stories 
from  Old-fashioned  Children's  Books,"  with  its 
250  cuts.  Still  more,  perhaps,  it  invites  com- 
parison with  Alice  Morse  Earle's  "Child  Life  in 
Colonial  Days,"  especially  the  chapters  in  the 
last-named  book  on  Schools  and  School  Life, 
Horn  Book  and  Primer,  School-books  and  Pen- 
manship. 

Perhaps  one  should  say  that  Mr.  Clifton 
Johnson  provides  a  book  which  is  supplementary 
to  those  named,  and  one  which  will  be  thoroue^hly 
acceptable  to  such  as  have  delighted  in  these 
forerunners.  He  has  particularly  dwelt  on  illus- 
trations of  Massachusetts'  educational  history. 
The  book  contains  over  200  illustrations,  which 
have  the  full  interest  of  quaintness  and  picturesque- 
ness  for  lovers  of  child-life  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
account  of  education,  school  books  and  apparatus, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  is  not  so  dissimilar  from 
what  was  taking  place  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
copies  of  the  books  which  were  issued  here  found 


1  "Old-time  Schools  and  School  Books,"     By  Clifton  Johmson.     With 
many  illustrations  collected  by  the  Author.    (Macmillan.)    8s.  6d.  net. 


their  way  apparently  to  Massachusetts, 
the  Horn  Books  were  a  similar  institutio: 
mother  country  and  the  colony. 

Many  of  the  school  books  bear  the  Lor 
print,  e.g.,''  The  Child's  Weekswork,  or 
Book  so  nicely  suited  to  the  Genius  and  ( 
of  a  Little  Child,  both  for  Matter  and 
that  it  will  infaUibly  Allure  and  Lead  hin: 
a  way  of  Reading  with  all  the  Ease  c 
pedition  that  can  be  desired."  By  Willian 
flay.  1 712.  This  certainly  is  not  a  booli 
find  in  England,  nor  is  **  The  Protestant 
1 715,  though  both  published  in  London.  F 
**  Universal  Spelling  Book "  and  the  * 
Instructor  "  are  better  known.  The  Arit 
of  Hodder  and  Dilworth  are  famihar, 
colonial  text-books  described  are  almost  u 
in  Great  Britain — perhaps,  except,  Noah  \\ 
**  Spelling  Book."  Comenius's  **  Visible  ' 
the  **  Orbis  Pictus,"  was  used  everyvvhei 
course  it  figures  in  Mr.  Johnson's  book.  / 
the  earlier  books  are  the  **  Colloquies  of 
rius  "  and  Coote's  **  English  Schoolmaster 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  Mr.  Jc 
collection  of  Fly-leaf  Scribblings.  Here  i 
^nd  serious  warning  against  theft :  **  Wt 
steals  this  |  book  away  may  |  think  on  th; 
judgment  day  when  |  Jesus  Christ  shall 
and  say  |  Where  is  that  book  you  |  stole  ai 

Then  you  will  say,  I  do  not  know. 

And  Christ  will  say.  Go  down  below." 

Here  is  a  personal  monument  less  lasti 
brass  : — 

Francis  Barton  is  my  name.  America  is  my  nation. 
Pittsfield  is  my  dwelling-place.  And  Christ  is  my 
>Mien  I  am  dead  and  in  my  grave,  and  all  my 

rotten, 
It's  you'll  remember  me,  or  else  I'll  be  forgotten. 

The   height   of  schoolboy   sarcasm    is 
in : — 

If  there  should  be  another  flood. 
Then  to  this  book  Td  fly ; 

If  all  the  earth  should  be  submerged, 
This  book  would  still  be  dry. 

Illustrations,  verbal  and  pictorial,  of  all 
things  educational,  besides  views,  are  givei 
slates,  quill  pens,  inkstands,  writing-san 
powder,  samples,  a  revolving  alphabet,  rew 
merit,  scroll-work.  If  anyone  wants  t( 
how  to  make  a  pictorial  illustration  of  pr 
interjections,  passive  verbs,  he  can  find 
is  done  in  Mr.  Johnson's  book.  And  aloi 
the  instruction  he  will  find  a  constant  fund 
cational  amusement — which  he  will  not  eas 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  pity  there  is  no  index 
table  of  contents  describes  Chapter  V.  as  •* 
mar  Schools,"  whereas  the  chapter  is  on  S 
Schools. 

All  education  which  is  merely  mechanical  must  can 
many  mistakes  and  deficiencies,  because  it  has  no  sure 
to  work  u]>on.  If  education  Is  to  develop  human  natui 
it  may  attain  the  object  of  its  being,  it  must  involve  th« 
of  judgment.— Kant. 
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PROFESSOR    REIN    AT     MANCHESTER. 

Dr.   Wilhelm    Rein,    professor  of   pedagogics    at   Jena 

Uoiversity  and  well  known  to  teachers  throughout  the  world, 

Kccntly  visited  Manchester.     During  his  visit  the  University  of 

Manchester  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 

of  Leltera.     Dr.  Rein  delivered  the  Warburton  Lecture  at  the 

University,  and  besides  this  gave  a  public  lecture  on  educational 

ideals ;  he  also  opened  an  extension  of  the  practising  school  in 

connection  with  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University 

and  gave  a  third  address.     Prof.  Rein   spoke   throughout   in 

Geraun  and  without  notes.     We  are  indebted  to  the  account  in 

the  Manchester    Guardian  for  the  following   abstract    of  his 

speeches. 

Universities  and  the  Study  of  Education. 

The  subject  of  the  Warburton  Lecture  was  **The  Universities 
ttd  the  Study  of  Education."  Dealing  first  with  the  purpose 
of  pedagogic  studies,  Prof.  Rein  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
Ihe  study  of  education  has  been  largely  excluded  from  the 
Bniversities  in  a  period  when  all  other  studies  have  more  and  more 
claimed  full  recognition.  He  adduced  various  historical  reasons 
vhy  pedagogy  has  been  so  excluded,  dwelling  especially  upon 
the  jealousy  of  the  State,  which  in  various  countries  has  feared 
Ittt  the  freedom  of  the  university  teaching  should  hinder  the 
narrower  aims  of  officialism.  The  effect  has  been  that  in  most 
Bniversities  education  has  only  been  treated  as  a  minor  subject  of 
itady  by  philosophers  and  theologians.  From  the  university 
point  of  view,  the  special  aspect  of  these  studies  is  concerned 
vith  the  attainment  of  higher  ideals  for  the  future  generation. 
M  it  b  the  specific  function  of  the  teacher  to  point  towards 
his  ideal,  for  the  future  of  a  nation  depends  not  alone  upon  the 
wwer  of  its  ideals.  "Wealth  may  have  its  limits,  but  the 
Bind  of  man  has  no  limit,"  he  said,  ''and  all  are  welcome 
rithin  the  portals  of  knowledge."  Hence  the  great  problem  in 
le.  study  of  education  is  the  organisation  of  an  ideal  system  of 
aiture  for  the  whole  race.  Dr.  Rein  indicated  briefly  the  two 
lethods  in  which  education  may  be  studied  in  the  university — 
;)  historically,  from  the  time  of  Herbart  to  the  present  day, 
id  (2)  systematically,  reviewing  in  turn  the  various  sources 
om  which  the  student  of  education  builds  up  his  science, 
here  are,  he  admitted,  many  obstacles  to  overcome  if  one 
!eks  to  treat  pedagogy  in  a  scientific  manner.  First  of  all,  there 
the  prejudice  that  it  is  no  science,  but  rather  a  compilation  of 
ifferent  experiences  and  opinions.  Anc',  even  if  one  starts 
torn  the  position  that  pedagogy  may  be  treated  scientifically,  the 
let  remains  that  there  is  no  sound  ethical  system  and  no 
lychology  based  on  experience  to  furnish  first  the  aim  and  then 
ke  means  to  attain  it.     Then,  too,  pedagogy  has  been  declared 

>  be  an  art  only,  and  not  fit  for  universities.  Dr.  Rein  urged 
Wta  system  of  pedagogics  must  be  built  up  on  two  fundamental 
cienoes — ethics  and  psychology.  Ethics  is  important  because  it 
ointt  out  the  aim  of  education,  and  the  study  of  education  is  an 
pplication  of  ethics,  bringing  the  ideal  into  relation  with  the 
itlitles  of  school  practice.  Practical  philosophy  reveals  to  us 
^  highest  aim  of  human  life  and  work — the  moral  ideas  which 
>en  ought  to  try  to  live  up  to.  Ethics  sets  forth  these  ideals, 
Ht  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  practice  of  them — for  that 
Hrpose  another  branch  of  science  is  needed.  This  ia  the 
^k  of  pedagogics.     It  has  to  see  that  the  young  are  educated 

>  that  they  may  be  able  to  master  these  moral  ideas  in  later  life. 
Qcb  pedagogics  is  applied  ethics.      The  relation  of  pedagogics 

>  psychology  is  equally  important.  Knowing  the  aims  which 
ave  to  be  reached  by  education,  the  question  arises,  "  How  are 
ley  to  be  reached  ? "  Psychology  teaches  us  the  possibilities 
r  the  culture  of  our  minds.     It  reveals  the   possibilities  of 


progress  in  culture  by  displaying  the  laws  of  mental  life.  And 
so  pedagogy  may  be  called  applied  psychology  when  the  means 
of  education  are  under  review.  Ethics  and  psychology  combine 
to  set  before  us  an  ideal  of  a  general  liberal  education,  in  con- 
trast with  the  narrower  views  of  those  who  treat  education 
merely  as  a  preparation  for  a  calling  in  life. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  curriculum,  the  aid  of 
every  branch  of  study  in  the  university  may  be  appealed  to,  since 
all  the  sciences  and  arts  need  in  their  turn  to  find  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  school.  This  is  why  it  is  of  peculiar  value  to 
place  pedagogy  in  the  university,  since  the  teachers  of  this  study 
are  brought  into  contact — sometimes,  indeed,  into  conflict — 
with  their  colleagues  who  teach  other  subjects.  But  it  is  by 
such  conflict,  by  compelling  each  university  teacher  to  investi- 
gate the  principles  upon  which  he  relies,  that  truth  is  more  and 
more  developed  in  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  university  thought. 

Educational  Ideals. 

In  his  evening  public  lecture  Dr.  Rein  spoke  of  educational 
ideals.  The  first  aim  of  education,  he  said,  is  to  make  life  worth 
living,  to  enable  us  to  achieve  the  best  in  life.  Going  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Prof.  Rein  traced  the  growth  of 
ecclesiastical  culture,  which  still  exerts  its  force,  he  pointed  out, 
although  the  rise  of  the  universities  and  of  modern  learning 
have  offered  a  certain  resistance.  The  State  ideal  of  education 
was  next  considered.  All  the  State  can  demand.  Dr.  Rein  said, 
is  that  the  children  should  be  trained  in  patriotism.  Civic  duty 
and  love  of  fatherland  must  in  all  ages  be  a  permanent  element 
in  education,  but  it  cannot  be  endured  that  children  should  be 
controlled  in  other  matters  by  individuals  who  for  the  moment 
direct  the  school.  The  striving  after  ideals  must  not  be  delayed 
until  a  nation  has  found  the  wealth  to  indulge  in  them.  Dr. 
Rein  then  drew  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  German 
people,  influenced  largely  by  Greek  ideals  not  wholly  in 
harmony  with  modern  democratic  conditions,  have  modified 
those  ideals  according  to  the  ideals  of  the  industrial  and 
scientific  world.  Art  has  also  offered  its  ideals,  but  aesthetics 
cannot  be  severed  from  morals,  as,  indeed,  the  fate  of  Greek 
culture  has  shown.  In  Germany  to-day  the  neglect  of  art  in 
earlier  times  has  led  to  an  excessive  devotion  to  art  at  the 
expense  of  the  highest  and  noblest  ideals.  This  highest  and 
noblest  ideal  lies  in  the  moral  life,  and  here  and  not  elsewhere 
is  the  test  of  life,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  nation.  No 
development  of  modern  culture  can  set  aside  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. An  absolute  standard  of  the  ideal  life  exists,  and  must 
be  the  basis  of  every  type  of  modern  culture — based  on  duty  to 
our  neighbour,  the  seed  of  all  true  socialism.  The  Christian 
State  is  only  Christian  when  it  cares  for  the  whole  society,  and 
this  is  the  merit  of  the  social  order  in  Germany — it  has  cared  for 
the  whole  in  the  interest  of  the  individual.  The  old  morality 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  common  social  life  must  always  be 
supreme,  in  spite  of  all  attacks  from  new  schools  of  philosophy. 

Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany. 

Opening  the  new  rooms  at  the  Brunswick  Street  Practising 
School,  Prof.  Rein  spoke  of  the  training  of  teachers  at  the 
German  universities.  "The  theories  we  apply,"  he  said,  •*  are 
not  new,  but  they  are  not  the  property  of  the  people.  A 
hundred  years  ago  Kant  said  :  '  First  we  must  have  a  practising 
school  and  then  we  can  have  normal  schools  ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
must  have  schools  in  which  we  can  seek  new  methods  and  try 
new  theories.'  "  These  words  of  Kant  were  spoken  at  first  to 
dull  ears,  but  later  their  importance  was  understood.  Men 
were  found  in  Germany  who  made  Kant's  word  a  reality. 
Through  them  reforms  have  been  brought  about,  and  from  the 
schools  established  at  the  different  universities  thorough  masters 
and  mistresses  have  gone  forth — thorough  because  in  their  train- 
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ing  theory  was  combined  with  practice,  and  only  under  such  a 
combination  can  thorough  teachers  be  trained.  We  should 
laugh  at  any  man  who  put  a  notice  outside  his  house,  **  Here 
swimming  can  be  Uught/*  if  there  was  no  water ;  but  that  was 
what  some  of  the  universities  had  done  in  the  past.  Theories 
exist,  but  there  are  no  means  by  which  they  can  be  proved 
by  experience.  That  proving  can  be  done  only  in  the  practising 
school,  and  the  importance  of  the  practising  school  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  the  professor  of  education  himself  needs 
the  school  in  order  that  he  may  ascertain  if  his  theories  are 
workable  :  and,  secondly,  the  practising  school  is  necessary  for 
the  training  student.  The  training  student  must  receive 
knowledge,  and  he  must  be  able  to  practise  it  when  he  has 
gained  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  practising  school. 
Without  such  a  school.  Prof.  Rein  said,  he  would  not  like  to  be 
a  Professor  of  Education  ;  and  without  it  he  could  not  under- 
Uke  the  training  of  teachers,  for  it  is  at  the  school  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are  encountered  and  overcome.  They 
are  overcome,  of  course,  more  readily  by  some  than  by  others,  for 
the  third  factor,  aptitude,  dilTers  in  different  beings.  Theory  and 
practice  alone  are  insufficient,  and  natural  aptitude  depends 
upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  and  his  love  for  his  work. 
Here  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  training  of  teachers— theory 
and  practice  can  be  given  them,  but  the  emotional  qualities 
cannot  be  so  given.  Much  can  be  done  to  increase  and 
strengthen  love  for  the  work,  but  that  love  cannot  be  created. 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  training  of  teachers  is 
undertaken  at  Jena,  Prof.  Rein  said  the  methods  have  been 
sufficiently  proved,  and  the  Government  has  recognised  their 
importance.  When  his  predecessor,  Herbart,  died  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  maintain  both  the  professorship  of  educa- 
tion and  the  practising  school,  because  experience  had  been 
gained  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  teachers  were  trained  by 
these  institutions.  In  Jena  they  have  first  the  theoreticum.  One 
day  in  the  week  the  student  must  present  some  piece  of  in- 
dependent work  to  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  requisite 
knowledge.  Secondly,  they  have  the  practicum.  This  is  also 
held  every  week,  and  each  member  of  the  Seminar  is  required  to 
show  that  he  has  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  teaching. 
And  thirdly,  they  have  the  criticum,  in  which  experimental 
lessons  are  discussed  and  criticised  and  opportunities  are  given 
for  the  students  to  form  independent  judgments.  Because,  Dr. 
Rein  said,  it  is  altogether  undesirable  that  the  students  shall 
retail  only  what  they  learn ;  the  students  must  develop  in- 
dependence of  thought,  and  the  more  so  because  there  are 
students  from  almost  every  country,  and  it  is  necessary  that  each 
should  adapt  the  methods  they  learn  to  their  own  national  con- 
ditions and  traditions.  There  are  schools  like  the  one  in 
Manchester,  in  Bulgaria,  America,  France,  Roumania,  and  other 
countries,  and  each  shows  its  own  individuality.  It  is  true  that 
time  is  sometimes  lost  by  these  methods  of  training,  but  that 
is  immaterial  so  long  as  independence  of  thought  is  gained,  and 
the  students  feel  some  satisfaction  in  arriving  at  their  own 
conclusions,  which  give  them  encouragement  for  further  work. 

A  RECENT  official  letter  to  the  Edmonton  School  Board  states 
that  the  Board  of  Education  discourage  the  use  of  slates  as  far  as 
possible  in  public  elementary  schools  for  the  following  reasons, 
amongst  others  : — (i)  They  are  the  wrong  material  for  writing 
on,  present  the  wrong  surface,  and  involve  the  use  of  the  wrong 
instrument.  (2)  They  are  insanitary  and  likely  to  propagate 
disease  on  account  of  the  dirty  habits  that  are  inseparable  from 
their  use.  (3)  They  encourage  careless  and  inaccurate  habits. 
Children  using  them  sit  in  lolling  and  sloven  ly  attitudes  and  are 
apt  to  write  down  in  a  hurry  what  first  occurs  to  them,  as 
mistakes  are  easily  rectified  ;  the  quality  of  the  work  is  thus 
often  sacrificed  to  the  quantity.  (4)  They  render  revision  of  the 
work  impossible  and  thus  prevent  any  rep^ular  records  of  progress 
being  kept.  Many  mistakes  are  for  this  reason  allowed  to  go 
uncorrected. 


THE     HANDLING    OF    YOUNG 
CHILDREN.^ 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  deal  as  practically  as  possible  ^r. 
the  business  of  handling  young  children.  The  only  groat] 
on  which  I  can  expect  a  hearing  are  that  I  have  seen  ma 
experiments,  have  had  some  experience  and  made  some  c 
periments  myself,  and  have  watched  all  sorts  of  educate 
and  education-mongers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  for  mai 
years. 

This  is  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  bat 
hope  I  shall  not  have  betrayed  the  Education  Section  when 
say  that  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  "  science  "  of  Edt 
cation  at  all.  I  know  of  several  splendid  endeavours  to  plac 
education  on  a  scientific  basis ;  but  none  of  them  seems  t 
me  to  allow  for  the  constantly  changing  bases  of  tb 
sciences  on  which  they  are  presumably  built — metaphysa 
ethics,  psychology,  physiology,  or  the  compendious  socio 
logy. 

What,  however,  is  abundantly  clear  is  this :  that,  for  tb 
practical  purposes  of  the  working  educator,  a  multitude  of  ip 
plicable  facts  is  constantly  being  supplied  by  the  sciences  moi 
deeply  *'  immersed  in  matter " ;  by  physiology,  especiiO; 
psycho-physiology,  by  sociology,  by  ethics ;  and  in  that  oidei 
or  something  like  it,  of  particularity.  That  is,  the  good  edi 
cator  must  remember  that  he  deals  primarily  with  the  body 
then  with  the  body  and  mind  interacting  ;  then  with  the  bod 
and  mind  as  affected  by  historical  and  social  environment ;  10 
finally,  with  body  and  mind,  so  constituted,  directed  to  1 
ethical  end. 

When  I  look  at  my  child,  I  say  to  myself:  "  You  mustfe 
of  all  be  fed  well,  kept  clean,  and  must  develop  healthy  tisafl 
then,  your  intelligence  shall,  if  I  can  secure  it,  grow  pace  (( 
pace  with  your  physical  capacity,  since  I  know  that  the 
things  are  inter-dependent ;  next,  your  intelligence  and  bodi 
health  germinate  in,  and  are  conditioned  by,  and  m 
therefore  learn  to  operate  in,  this  particular  enviroDmei 
determined  by  history  and  social  conditions  ;  finally,  yon  a 
not  only  to  be  a  healthy  and  intelligent  animal,  but  are 
live  nobly,  to  be  better  than  I  am,  to  do  more  for  the  gloiy 
God. 

What  is  true  of  the  single  child  is,  of  course,  true  alsob' 
these  large  respects,  of  children  in  troops  of  classes.  Biiti 
very  first  duty  of  the  teacher  or  educator  facing  his  taiki 
to  note  that  each  child  has  his  own  history ;  is  not  'M^ 
respects  the  same  as  any  other  child  ;  must  be  separateljtfi 
sidered. 

Here  emerges  what  seems  to  be  Rule  I.  in  the  handliif  < 
young  children.  Do  not  force  on  every  child  the  same  & 
cipline.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  single  childrei  < 
classes,  if  you  have  classes,  are  not  to  follow  a  roi^ 
**uking,"  as  the  cant  goes,  **the  same  subjects;"  I  v» 
that  you  must  be  prepared  to  treat  one  child  differently  fi« 
another.  From  one  you  may  expect  more  than  from  aootki 
Tommy  will  shrink  and  wither  under  a  rebuke  of  which  Foil 
takes  no  account.  Polly  may  become  bewildered  without  kM 
of  virtue  at  a  simple  task  which  Tommy  will  accomplish  vhS 
he  is  criminally  cracking  a  nut.  Jacobus  will  tell  you  a  fib  i 
all  guilelessness,  and  merely  as  a  work  of  art  meant  to  ttA 
interest,  which  to  Jacoba,  who  has  been  less  fortunate  i&^ 
training,  would  smell  of  the  bottomless  pit.  A  simpler  ifli 
tration  still :  Tommy  will  work  best  with  his  hands  00  tl 
table,  while  Polly— a  rarer  case  to  be  sure — ^faces  her  di£Bcaltii 


1  From    a    paper  read    before  the   South  African  Assodation  i<f  * 
Advancement  of  Science  at  Easter,   1904,  by  Mr.  P.   A.  BarQett,M.- 

Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal. 
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more  easily  with  hands  locked  behind  her  ;  Jacobus  likes  his 
fat  legs  apart,  while  Jacoba  loses  nothing  in  mental  concen- 
tration by  being   made   to   keep   her   heels    together.       The 
practical  moral  for  teachers  is  to  enforce  a  pose  on  little  children 
oDiy  nrely ;  and  then  only  for  a  very  short  spell,  in  order  to 
diiilor^puU  them  together."    There  is  no  unholier  sight  in 
earth,  heaven,  or  education  than  a  large  class  of  little  children 
kept  qaiet  as    stones   for   more   than    five    minutes.       MuU^ 
yoa  may  make   them,   mute  as  mice,   for  a   longer   peiiod; 
bat  it  is  easy  to  prolong   the   silence  until   it   becomes  un- 
oerviog  and  unhealthy.      Children's  chattering  is  not  always 
mere  ebullience.     It  is  positively  a  necessary  physical  exercise, 
tDd  is  properly  regulated   in  them  by  encouraging  their  in- 
telli];ent  questions  and  by  giving  them  plenty  of  singing.     In 
an  excellent    school   for  older    girls    which    I    once    visited 
officially  I  found  that  five  minutes  of  every  sixty  were  given  to 
promiscuous  conversation ;   a  very  sensible  way  of  letting  off 
steam. 

We  have  been  accustomed,  I  fear,  to  test  order  too  often  by 
nleoce  and  by  uniformity  of  pose.  Such  silence  and  such  uni- 
formity are  useful,  as  other  externally  imposed  constraint  is 
Bsefal,  by  way  of  drill ;  but  mental,  and,  it  may  be  added,  moral 
activity  in  classes  as  in  individuals  implies  much  more  variety 
^imucuiar  expression  than  the  over-anxious  teacher  is  prepared 
to  admit. 

I  noticed  once  a  pitiful  case  of  conscientious  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher.  Some  seven-year-olds  were  having  an  **  object 
lesson  "  on  a  pear  ;  and  the  hands  of  one  little  lass  stole  up  and 
sketched  the  pear  that  was  being  exhibited.  She  was  pounced 
Qpon,  told  that  she  was  a  naughty  girl,  and  the  sketch  consigned 
with  ignominy  to  the  fire,  in  order  that  all  traces  of  a  crime  might 
ht  obliterated.  The  instinct  of  the  child  was  right,  and  the 
energetic  protest  of  the  teacher  was  wrong.  Provision  should 
have  been  made  for  sketching  the  pear,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  lesson.  An  intellectual  or  moral  operation  in  young  chil- 
^n,  if  in  no  other  class  of  people,  is  clinched  only  by  physical 
expression. 

It  all  comes  in  the  end  to  this  :  that  we  must  use  machinery 

in  sach  a  way  that,  without  complicating  and  confusing  class 

foatine,  every  child  may  enjoy  the  freedom  needed  for  him  to 

'  express  what  is  in  him.     The  unintelligent  use  of  the  orthodox 

I  kindergarten  exercises  may  easily  end  in  mechanical  and  babyish 
.  waste  of  time ;  and  especially  foolish  is  the  withholding  of  such 
fiistniction  in  the  simple  ancillary  arts,  reading  and  drawing  and 
:  irriting,  as  enable  even  a  very  young  child  to  '*  amuse  itself,'*  as 
'  «e  say,  without  our  self-satisfied  intetference  or  mental "  strain." 
The  best  thing,  indeed,  that  we  can  teach  children  is  this  how 
ft  amuse  themselves ;  and  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  either  laboriously 
;  tod  over-anxiously  close  to   them  the  easy  avenues   of   self- 
^tnusement,  or  painfully  formalise  their  play  and  keep  them 
perpetually  under  intrusive  governance.     A  large  part  of  the 
work  of  the  teacher  of  little  children  should  consist  in  watching 
^m  do  what  they  like  and  see  what  they  like  without  getting 
into  one  another's  way.     Yet  we  rarely  come  across  an  infant 
school  in  which  the  children  are  allowed,  even  as  an  occasional 
^t,  to  walk  at  their  will  about  the  schoolroom  and  to  pore 
«verthe  pictures  on  the  walls.     As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  pictures 
in  iofiuit  schools  are  hung  far    above  the  sight-line  of   even 
^  gigantic   teachers,  and  for  all   the  good  they  do  to  the 
<^ren  might  be  in  the  lumber  room.     To  have  the  pictures 
down  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  **  lessons"  on  them 
^kes  things  worse  by  formalising  and  desiccating  all  its  associ- 
ations. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  thing  hardest  to  show  to  the  ama- 
^  critic  of  education  is  the  true  nature  of  discipline.  You 
Quiy  call  your  procedure  either  bringing-up,  or  teaching,  or 
disapline ;    but  you  t^^gh  n  child  whether   you  will  or  no, 


and  you  can  make  profit  out  of  his  teachableness  from  the 
cradle. 

The  meaning  of  **  No  "  can  be  understood  by  a  baby  a  month 
old ;  and  the  youngest  child  can  profit  by  the  cultivation  of 
regular  habits.  DesuUoriness  in  the  treatment  of  children  is  a 
deplorable  cruelty.  It  does  not  promote  health,  originality,  or 
freedom  of  development,  as  lazy  and  ill-informed  people  think, 
or  affect  to  think ;  it  merely  binds  the  children  in  chains  ulti- 
mately unbreakable,  forged  by  their  own  uncombated  moods 
and  recurrent  whimsies.  It  is  a  platitude,  I  know,  to  iterate 
that  we  have  to  teach  children  to  govern  themselves;  but  it 
must  be  repeated  until  it  is  believed  and  understood  —  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  people  who  think  that  any  constraint 
is  bad,  and  on  the  other  by  those  who  have  no  other  con- 
ception of  education  than  as  constraint  invariably  imposed  from 
outside. 

I  was  told  to  be  practical,  so  I  will  be  practical  at  the  expense 
of  being  accused  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

A  child  should  be  taught  to  control  emotion  first  of  all  by 
controlling  the  expression  of  emotion  ;  the  unchecked  physical 
expression  of  emotion,  by  reaction,  increases  the  emotion  itself. 
If  a  child  cries,  we  have  to  stop  its  crying ;  not  by  shaking  it, 
to  relieve  our  own  nerves  ;  not  by  hitting  an  offending  object, 
to  relieve  the  child's  nerves  ;  but  first  by  diverting  its  attention 
and  even  evoking  its  sympathy  with  the  original  cause  of  the 
emotion  ;  and  ultimately,  when  it  can  reason,  by  convincing  it 
that  it  can  stop  if  it  will.  All  class  teachers  know  that  every 
now  and  then  emotional  waves  sweep  over  a  mass  of  little 
children  from  which  they  can  be  saved  only  by  counter- emotion. 
A  whole  class  may  be  unaccountably  **  naughty " ;  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  rivet  their  attention  on  something  new ; 
objurgation  is  worse  than  useless. 

To  allow  children  to  strike  anyone  in  fun,  even  a  father,  or 
mother,  or  Kaffir  nurse,  is  a  form  of  cruelty  to  the  children  for 
which  I  have  no  adjective  at  command.  The  blow  is  a  physical 
expression  of  malevolent  emotion  which  should  never  be  allowed 
room  for  exercise.  The  emotion  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon  ; 
and,  even  if  respect  for  the  child's  elders  is  restored,  the  instinct 
to  hit  out  nervously  in  an  emotional  crisis  remains.  When 
you  see  in  this  country  the  too  frequent  and  often  gross 
incivility  of  young  people,-  and  of  some  old  ones  too,  to 
their  coloured  dependents,  the  origin  of  the  odious  fault  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  restriction  of  opportunity  for  this  kind  of 
explosion  is  one  of  tlie  benefits  of  teaching  young  children  in 
classes. 

Cheerfulness  and  good  humour  should  be  fostered  delibe- 
rately. No  whining  should  be  allowed ;  not  only  because  a 
'*  wittering"  person  is  useless  to  heaven  and  earth,  but  because 
the  result  of  uncorrected  whining  is  an  unlovely  egotism.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  train  the  merest  articulate  babe  to  say  Ta  cheer- 
fully ;  when  it  grows  up,  to  make  it  respect  scrupulously  other 
children's  toys ;  and,  as  early  as  you  like,  to  teach  it  to  protect 
others.  Your  little  boy  is  not  playing  a  baby  game  when  he 
walks  in  front  of  you  **for  fear  there  may  be  robbers;"  he  is 
putting  on  his  uniform.  And  so  is  your  little  maid  when  she 
'*  mothers"  a  girl  still  smaller. 

Rudeness  or  pertness  should  be  tolerated  at  no  period  of  a 
child's  life.  Some  people  laugh  at  rudeness  shown  by  a  child 
of  two,  when  in  a  child  of  ten  it  would  disgust  them :  but  there 
is  no  fixed  point  between  two  and  ten  at  which  your  child 
naturally  passes  from  original  incivility  to  original  politeness. 
A  child  who  is  never  allowed  to  be  rude  to  other  people  does 
not  therefore  feel  restrained  in  their  presence ;  whereas,  if  a 
child  is  permitted  to  be  uncivil  or  unkindly  to  parents,  nurses, 
brothers,  sisters,  or  servants,  it  certainly  cannot  feel  at  home 
with  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  what  has  become  its 
•*  natural  manner."    A  good  Pn^ny  peopl?  suffer  frpip  the  lacJs 
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of  this  discipline  all  through  their  ungainly  lives  ;  their  rough- 
ness and  inconsiderateness  to  folk  who  share  their  roof  is  a 
cause  of  immense  unhappiness — and  yet  a  little  early  training 
might  have  given  their  whole  environment  a  different  com- 
plexion. Rudeness  is  not  really  more  natural  to  a  litlle  child, 
nor  to  anyone  else,  than  kindness ;  but  it  may  easily  be  made 
to  flourish  like  a  bay  tree  by  foolish  applause.  Here,  again,  the 
class  teacher  has  an  opportunity ;  rudeness  or  pertness  is  an 
obvious  public  offience,  and  public  feeling  can  at  once  be  enlisted 
against  it. 

The  most  serious  crime  that  any  human  being  can  commit  is 
to  kill  happiness :  and  your  children  can  be  taught  this,  and 
should  be  taught  it,  in  the  interests  of  themselves  as  well  as  of 
others.  If  a  child  for  a  moment  forgets  itself,  *'  Why,"  you  ask, 
«  did  you  say  that  ?  Vou  could  never  have  meant  to  make  A. 
or  B.  unhappy  ?  "  **  One  person,"  says  Stevenson,  '*  I  have  to 
make  good — myself.  My  duty  to  my  neighbour  is  to  make  him 
happy — if  I  may."  Surely  gaiety  and  urbanity  should  be  culti- 
vated as  a  duty  to  one's  fellows.  No  teacher  should  use  sar- 
casm as  a  weapon  of  discipline,  and  least  of  all  the  teacher  of 
little  children. 

Here,  per  contra^  is  a  true  story  which  should  make  your  flesh 
creep.  A  mother  received  a  complaint  from  her  little  girl  of  five 
that  other  children  would  not  play  with  her.,  What  should  the 
mother  have  done  ?  I  suggest  that  she  should  have  asked  Why, 
If  she  had,  she  would  have  found  material  in  the  case  for  a 
lesson  to  an  only  child  on  the  duty  of  *'  getting  on  "  with  other 
children  by  the  exercise  of  unselfishness,  and  by  not  demanding 
all  the  best  parts  in  games  or  in  anything  else.  But  this  is  what 
she  actually  said  :  **  Never  mind,  darling.  Come  and  I  will 
read  to  you.  Presently  when  they  want  to  play  with  ycJta,  you 
can  say  *  No  .  .  .  won't.' "  Could  the  woman  have  contrived  a 
more  certain  device  for  securing  the  future  misery  of  that  wretched 
child  ? 

In  the  handling  of  young  children,  if  the  example  and  culti- 
vation of  kindness  comes  first,  the  cultivation  of  honesty  comes 
next. 
*  By  honesty  I  by  no  means  intend  you  to  understand  mere 
truthfulness ;  I  include  frankness  also,  and  the  scrupulous  respect 
for  other  people's  rights  even  when  the  other  people  are  not  at 
hand  to  enforce  them;  at  which  point  honesty  and  kindness 
mingle  their  streams. 

There  are  very  many  children  who  fib  lightly  just  in  order  to 
be  interesting.  Such  cases  should  not  be  handled  harshly, 
even  before  a  class.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the 
ever-operative  ideal  of  little  ones,  the  desire  to  be  grown  up. 
The  baby,  you  point  out,  is  not  a  witness  whose  help  is  worth 
much,  since  it  cannot  speak ;  tiny  children  can  speak,  but 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  great  accuracy.  Trustworthy 
speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  mark  of  the  grown-up, 
and  it  is  the  best  proof  of  grown-up-ness  when  speech 
can  be  credited,  when  people  can  depend  and  act  upon 
it.  It  is  a  disgrace,  you  must  urge,  for  a  child  who  can 
behave  as  a  good  grown-up  behaves  to  prefer  to  be  untrust- 
worthy. 

And  so  far  from  the  narration  of  fictions  being  an  incentive 
to  lying,  it  is  just  one  of  the  best  means  of  prevention.  If  you 
encourage  in  small  children  the  conscious  making-up  of  tales, 
you  provide  them  with  a  touchstone,  a  contrast,  by  which  they 
can  compare  fact  and  unfact.  A  child  who  lacks  imagination  is 
much  more  likely  to  lie  deliberately,  if  awkwardly,  than  a  child 
who  can  discriminate  between  reality  and  make-believe,  and 
who,  when  engaged  in  make-believe,  fabricates  generously, 
openly,  joyously.  You  should  teach  your  children,  however, 
not  to  blend  fact  with  fiction.  The  blending  of  fact  with 
fiction  *' with  intent  to  deceive"  is  the  only  real  l>ing.  A 
habit  of  untruthfulness  is  so  much  an  intellectual  defect  that 


the  infliction  of  a  positive  penalty  is  more  likely  to  do  1 
than  good.  Displeasure,  unconcealed  sorrow,  the  tbreatcMd  I 
loss  of  confidence— these  alone  are  likely  to  cure  it  Bat  ooif 
in  the  very  last  resort  should  confidence  actually  be  withdravi;  | 
you  must  think  many  times  before  you  remove  the  goMes  { 
bridge,  self-respect,  by  which  your  wanderer  will  most  nudf  { 
come  home  again.  And  public  disgrace  should  be  resentil 
for  very  critical  cases  that  admit  no  other  eflfectnal  altem-l 
tive. 

I  might  prolong  these  remarks  indefinitely,  but  the  tiie1 
allotted  to  me  has  all  but  gone,  and  I  have  done  enoo^ll 
think,  to  prove  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important  n\ 
deter minining  the  up-bringing  of  little  children,  and  to  illikl 
trate  what  would  seem  to  be  the  most  profitable  way  of  deifii|l 
with  them.  The  mischief  is  not  that  the  facts  are  unknon,! 
but  that  they  are  not  intelligently  and  unselfishly  faotil 
The  basis  of  all  we  do  must  be  the  DDanipulation  of  tkl 
child's  physical  constitution,  the  checking  of  bad  physical  hilbk.1 
and  the  development  of  good  habit.  >Ve  must  make  aUov^l 
ances  for  great  variety  of  type,  allow  as  much  freedom  as  ie| 
can  to  individuals  consistently  with  the  maintenance 
others'  freedom ;  and  we  must  provide  children  with  tkel 
means  and  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  own  powers  If  J 
"amusing  them  selves. "**  This  is  neither  more  nor  lei 
to  lead  them  by  their  own  unconscious  efforts  to  ocoi|f i 
themselves,  rationally,  of  their  own  accord,  in  their  own  m'\ 
provement. 

And  finally,  in  dealing  with  groups  or  classes  of  childrcSa  il 
should  be  remembered  that  the  multitude  of  witnesses,  dir 
^Ri'cgAtion  of  so  much  individual  self-consciousness,  distaii; 
the  scale  of  a  teacher's  operations,  as  a  magnifying  glasses* 
larges  an  object  placed  under  it.  The -teacher's  acts  and  beaii^f 
become  gigantic  and  immensely  impressive,  seen  on  a  btg  scak^ 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

This  is  why,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  teacher  «f 
little  children  must  be  circumspect,  judicious,  urbane,  fiifli, 
merciful. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  past  decade  the  science  of  ps}-chology  has  miii 
remarkable  progress  both  at  home  and  in  America.  In  the 
however,  it  has  entered  on  an  experimental  stage  which 
no  parallel  in  this  country,  and  a  well-equipped  psychologial 
laboratory  is  now  an  essential  adjunct  of  every  imporMt 
pedagogical  school.  These  psychological  departments, 
chiefly  engaged  in  '*  the  various  forms  of  investigation  which 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  child  study,"  regard  the 
field  of  education  as  their  province,  and  pursue  systearfc 
inquiries  into  those  vexed  questions  of  curriculum,  time-taliiib< 
methods  and  clasMfication,  which  with  us  are  determined  kf 
individual  caprice  or  by  a  central  authority  out  of  touch  ftt^ 
actual  conditions  and  needs.  An  excellent  illustration  of  ksf 
much  better  these  things  are  done  in  America  is  furnished  bf  if 
report  of  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  Education  oflhK 
University  of  Colorado  on  the  "Scope  and  efficiency  ofdt 
Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States."  Tliis  report,  which 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Clark,  is  one  of  the  fnlleitii^ 
most  exhaustive  contributions  that  have  yet  been  made  to  the  stiif 
of  this  imp>ortant  subject.  It  is  singularly  opportune  at  the  presiiit  1 
time  when  our  system  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  undeigoilf  \ 
considerable  modifications,  and  when  local  educational  anthoriDi^ 
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ire  considering  the  institution  of  additional  training  colleges  for 
eacbcrs.  As  the  report  is  a/r/r/j  of  the  best  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  a  summary  and  analysis  of  a  great  store  of  material 
colla.ted  at  Brst  hand  for  the  report,  it  is  impossible  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  do  justice  to  its  many  admirable  features. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  the  general  trend  of  the 
evidence,  and  to  give  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

The  paper  opens  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  genesis  and  history 
of  Normal  Schools  in  America,  which  seem  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  those  of  our  own 
country.  Due  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  admirable  report 
on  the  same  subject  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Eklucational 
Association  in  1S99.  The  present  report  is  in  no  sense  to  be 
regarded  as  a  rival  to  it,  but  rather  as  an  essential  complement 
of  it.    The  method  of  investigation  pursued  comprised  : 

(u)  The  consultation  of  the  ample  literature  bearing  on 
the  subject,  of  which  a  formidable  bibliography  is  given  in 
the  introduction. 

(d)  The  analysis  and  digesting  of  the  replies  to  sets  of 
questions  issued  to  normal- school  presidents,  normal-school 
graduates,  and  directors  and  inspectors  of  education. 

These  lists  of  questions,  while  not  absolutely  identical,  were 
along  similar  and  related  lines,  and  a  consideration  of  these 
and  their  respective  answers  will  best  indicate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  report. 

(1)  Is  the  present  normal-school  graduate  a  satisfactory 
product  ? 

A  considerable  majority  of  inspectors  and  graduates,  and  a 
minority  of  the  presidents,  consider  the  product  unsatisfactory. 
In  attempting  to  locate  the  fault  for  whatever  of  unsatisfactory 
product  is  turned  out,  about  one-third  consider  the  blame  to  rest 
wholly  or  in  part  on  the  system  itself. 

The  larger  proportion,  however,  approximately  agree  that  the 
great  trouble  lies  :    First,  in   the   lack  of  adequate  academic 
training  of  those  who  seek  admission  to  the  normal  school ;  and 
second,  in  the  fact  that  the  faculties  are  too  frequently  com- 
posed, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  those  who  are  themselves 
lacking  either :  (a)  Good  academic  foundation  and  scholarship 
safHcient  to  become  competent  leaders  and  trainers  of  those  who 
^e  to  become  leaders  and  trainers  of  others ;  or  {d)  in  that 
weadih  of  view  and  grasp  of  the  entire  scope  of  their  work 
^hich  is  necessary  to  a  presentation  of  the  different  divisions 
with  due  regard  to  the  relative  importance  they  bear  to  each 
other. 
I      A  number  of  the  normal-school  presidents  admit  this  lack  of 
k  <iQaUfications  on  the  part  of  their  staff,  and  plead  in  mitigation 
i  ^^  insufficiency  of  funds  to  attract  good  men.     While  this  plea 
tt  admittedly  correct,  the  colleges  are  blamed  for  attempting  to 
f  ^0  too  much   work.     **The  range  of  subjects  offered  in  one 
Bornuil  course  is  sometimes  simply  astonishing.     As  a  result, 
[  ^^e  limited  time  permitted  to  one  subject  is  wholly  inadequate, 
*»d  the  conditions  of  mind  of  a   student  completing  (?)  the 
^^^'^nc  must  be  one  bordering  on  chaos  '*     While  failure  on  the 
academic  side  is  charged  against  some  of  the  staff,  failure  on  the 
P'^ctical  side  is  brought  against  others. 
"  Learning  alone  is  insufficient.     It  is  Locke  that  once  said, 
Men  may  be  greatly  learned  but  little  knowing  ; '  and  Dickens, 
wler  giving  a  long  enumeration  of  one  of  his  schoolmaster's 
''^oirements,  remarks,   *Ah,  rather  overdone,  Mr.  Choakum- 
"^''<J-    If  he  had  only  learnt  a  little  less,  how  infinitely  better 
"*  might   have  taught   much   more.*      Pedagogical   research. 
Psychological  investigation,  the  study  of  methodology,  without 
^V^t  practical  work  in  the  art  of  teaching,  can  never  constitute 
*  'loan  a  teacher  of  teachers.     We   believe   in  scientifically- 
*<loipped  instructors,   but   practical   experience  is  an  absolute 
essential." 


(2)  Should  the  greater  emphasis  be  laid  on  professional  01  on 
academic  studies  in  the  normal-school  course  ? 

To  teach  how  to  teach  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  normal 
school.  But  to  do  this  effectively  there  must  be  a  foundation  on 
which  to  base  this  training.  The  normal  schools  find  it  an 
imperative  necessity  to  do  this  foundation  work,  but  even  this 
may  be  done  in  a  thoroughly  professional  way.  If  the  study  of 
the  academic  branches  from  this  point  of  view  is  admitted  to  be 
a  professional  study,  then  the  majority  of  those  replying  to  this 
question  will  agree  that  the  professional  work  is  the  only  true 
and  proper  work  of  the  normal,  and  the  question  of  "  which  ?  " 
cannot  be  raised.  Many  local  conditions  force  a  modification  of 
our  ideal,  but  the  true  normal  school  is  essentially  professional. 

(3)  Is  too  much  stress  laid  on  methods  in  the  normal  schools? 
Here,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  define  our  terms.     **  Method  " 

as  here  used  does  not  refer  to  those  broad  underlying  principles 
which  are  common  to  all  subjects  and  true  for  all  time.  By 
method  in  this  questioa  is  meant  those  plaris  and  devices  which 
every  successful  teacher  has  found  by  experience  effective  in  the 
presentation  of  various  subjects  to  the  pupil's  mind.  There  is  no 
sacred ness  about  them,  no  universality.  They  may  be  as  great 
a  failure  with  one  teacher  as  a  success  with  another.  There  is 
very  general  agreement  in  all  the  replies  that  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  these  so-called  methods. 

'*  The  criticism  which  condems  methodology  is  directed  against 
the  all-too-common  practice  which  magnifies  •  my  method  * 
and  other  devices  unduly.  Instances  are  not  lacking  in  which 
young  people  of  positive  ability  have  been  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  thousand  and  one  petty  devices  and  mannerisms 
of  a  *  professor  of  methods  *  in  a  normal  school.  Such  tendency 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Failure  to  show  the 
proper  subordination  of  devices,  however  excellent,  to  the 
greater  method  is  evidently  a  prolific  evil  in  all  too  many 
normal  schools.*' 

(4)  Should  the  standard  of  admission  to  training  colleges  be 
raised  ? 

The  major  portion  of  those  replying  to  this  question  are 
of  opinion  that  a  scholastic  training  equivalent  to  that  afforded 
by  the  best  of  the  higher-class  schools  should  be  demanded  of 
all  candidates  for  entrance  to  normal  schools.  But  another  and 
very  positive  opinion  would  demand  a  somewhat  lower  standard 
of  admission  as  to  scholarship.  As  this  question  is  at  present 
agitating  the  training  college  authorities  in  this  country,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  present  in  full  Mr.  Clark's  case  for  not  raising  the 
entrance  test  unduly. 

**  High-school  graduates  are  too  few  to  supply  the  demand  for 
material  out  of  which  to  develop  teachers.  It  is  all  right  to  set 
the  standard  high  and  come  to  it  if  we  can,  but  in  the  greater 
number  of  States  such  a  standard  is  a  simple  impossibility.  The 
State  must  and  does  authorise  the  certification  of  teachers  on  the 
basis  of  an  examination  covering  but  little  more  than  the  com- 
pletion of  the  common  branches  in  our  rural  schools.  The 
State,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  deny  to  that  same  individual 
(who  is  thus  given  authority  to  teach)  the  privilege  of  admission 
and  attendance  upon  a  school  which  purposes  to  train  him  how 
to  teach.  To  empower  one  to  perform  a  function,  and  deny  him 
the  instruction  as  to  how  to  perform  it  well  is  the  rankest 
inconsistency." 

Training  Collrges  for  Secondary-school  Teachers. 

The  value  of  training  in  the  case  of  elementary  teachers  having 
been  recognised  for  upwards  of  a  century,  it  seems  incredible 
that  no  systematic  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  practical 
training  of  secondary  teachers.  The  United  States  has  nothing 
to  teach  us  in  this  respect,  having  been  as  fatally  and  fatuously 
negligent  on  this  point  as  ourselves.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  at  last  awakened  to  the  supreme  folly  of  placing  the  critical 
years  of  adolescence  at  the  mercy  of  the  unskilled  practitioner. 
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TM  ^'f^cfC^'ffk*!  f^^iyiiffmentit  fA  rh<  '%T\\ittiv'\*L%  rarhcr  than  the 
ne^mn\  v>,/i^»U  Tit*  Wiffk^j]  U»  in  f^*]^r  u*  provide  ihe  n*ice^mxj 
rrainiftK.  Th^  r/^ndf?K>n«  /»f  p^^lMf^f^icMl  \ta/\f  in  the  university 
«f^  'r/  rh'  f»^«f,  an'}  th^  farjiirie*  there  are  much  {greater  than 
el^^wh'-r^.  Thii«,  of  the  4^  t.o\\^f^c%  ar»/l  univeriiifieii  in  the 
^fnt^n,  no  l^wft  thun  220  hav^  ry/iir«e«  ar*/l  departmentii  in 
p^'}»ff''Ky  a'tarh'd  t/i  rhem,  v»  that  the  hu^Mini;  «econHary- 
vh/Kil  f^arh^f^  of  America  will  vrfm  have  really  'o  hand  nchfxth 
tA  \tfnt\\f^»\  fraininff  with  urf/|ualtrf|  opfxirt unifies.  "The 
yriffp^Um  fff  t<'jrhifi(f  n^e'U  the  <tren((th  and  dignity  which 
tinif fruity  trcfi^n'tiuin,  ^K;th  tm  the  aca/lemic  and  professional 
sid",  tmn  ((ivf,  and  when  tins  is  ((ivf n  a  hi(;her  apprcciatirm  of 
the  work  of  U:nth\n^  will  lir  established  in  the  pulilic  mind  and 
const  j'-fice.'* 


roiNTS    OF     VIKVV. 

As-  insfwrtor  should  ]>r  n  nutn  who  inspects  sees  correctly 
and  r^(N»tfs  wiili  atisolule  truth.  Do  we  ^rt  him  f  He  in  apt 
tr»  tffToitiP  a  difprtor,  a  slave  driver  who  imposes  his  own  fads 
as  to  itiPthiMis  on  (he  llradmaster,  instead  of  Ieavin|;  freedom 
to  thr  llradinastff's  own  fails,  lie  is  human  and  ainnot  help 
foftnInK  jiersonal  likes  and  dislikes,  and  with  the  best  intentions 
therr  is  the  tendency  to  soften  down  the  terms  of  an  adverse 
report.  No  man  should  tie  apfKiinted  an  ins|>ector  without 
havinK  had  very  considerable  ex|)erience  already  as  a  school- 
inastpr.  No  scIkniI  should  Iw  more  than,  say,  two  consecutive 
years  under  the  same  lns)>ector.  The  school  classification  should 
lie  by  eHaniinatlitn  conducted  by  the  school  stafT,  but  the  in- 
•(leiMitr  should  tte  obli|{r(l  to  assist  at  tills  by  the  iiupils*  answers 
tielMK  submitted  to  hlni  after  lieitiK  dealt  with  by  the  staff.  lie 
shnuhl  have  the  free  tun  of  the  school  at  any  time.  Principal 
IIh  K<4,  I'. U.S.,  at  the  Bradford  Kducation  Conference. 

In  lookin|t  Iwck  t  see  that  immense  advances  have  l>een 
mado  even  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  c<lucAtion  and  in  girls' 
si'b<tols  in  Mniiland.  I  have  seen  the  old  universities  double 
their  nirmlteis  and  more  than  double  their  curriculum,  and  I 
have  seen  the  vast  neailon  of  younger  universities  in  these  quite 
terent  yeais.  I  have  seen  in  public  schinds  the  intrtnluction  of 
science  fnmt  the  very  \>eKinnini;,  the  intunluction  of  Kn^^lish 
Hteiatuio  teaching  iiom  the  very  Ite^^inuini;.  and  the  intrvxluc- 
tion  of  m<Hlein  lixles.  In  j*iiU'  hMuh^U  you  may  say  that  the 
chanito  in  really  a  chrtn^e  (ron\  nothing  or  less  than  nothing*  to 
some(hin){  Mib«tauti.-^U  hoj^elub  and  progressive.  A  typical  girls* 
si'hotd  xNiih  uhich  I  ba»l  some  aiNpiaintance  in  my  Uwhood  was 
olhiTU'tl  by  two  eMvUent  old  l.-\dies  who  would  not  themselves 
have  claimeil  any  qualifioation  for  their  otttce.  There  was 
nothinit  that  o.uild  Ih'  cti\\t\\  leal  teaching.  The  Knglish  that 
they  tnu^ht  ^sMtsiMevi  in  attempting  to  tiansform  into  $chv>oI- 
girls'  p^>^^e  oeitain  |>\*!Miges  ot  Milton**  **  Paradise  Ixv-t/'  with- 
owt  any  n^stiuction*  as  to  the  obje^^t  to  l^  s^Hight,  the  method 
to  l^  puismM«  01  the  Ivt^elii  to  l>e  gainc\l.  Of  physical  exercise 
thei^  wa*  nothing  but  a  tlaily  ualk,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
>s*as  wa\t<sl.  We  ba>Y  since  seen  ?>-*ten>aiic  eituoati^Mi  uiih 
p«^^^v^  meih^vU  adopte^l  oxci  the  whixle  face  of  thec\>untry.  and 
P»\^rx^**  IS  not  ^Mily  mM  m  an  end  Init  it  i-^  hardly  ev^n 
N>gmning.  Mi.  .^KtmK  Snv;\\it  k  aX  l-a.iylvarn  Hou5ie 
Si^h^sNU  VrtllouttoM,  MAnohe>:or. 

Iv  v»o«l.U  *^  iNHU^e,  W  evivavagsnt  to  maintain  that  all 
Soh^vM  K\s»>i  jeaoher*  iake  the  highest  view  *m"  their  re- 
!s.|N^nvibdiue*  :snd  opjvMuinr.ies.  Fu;  11  may  safely  Sc  said  tha; 
iK'  ;rsdi(i*^n  ^M  the  scnxv  is  fav*x-.raSie  :*^  ;hf  humar.isin^  oi 
;h^  »H*h,vN)v  sT>«i  the  enlarging  *M  ihc  tcach«'*  sphere  o:  ir.Poorce. 
1;  »^  .he  grow;h  N  ;Nis  sjMn;  afr^vig  ; cache .-i^  mhich  ha*  l^eer* 


the  chief  Bcaas  c4  making  the  ichoob  the  srcac  aadm  ncce  "^f^j 
have  ondoabcedly  become.  There  are  datrica  in  T^^^*o".  < 
the  despair  of  iodal  reformers  and  reiigions  worken;  where  cie 
planting  of  a  Board  School  seems  almost  to  have  '■^"^Mteif 
the  neigh  boar  hood,  diminishing  lawlessness,  imprsving  tfce 
appearartce  and  manners  of  the  children,  ^'»**fp-g  the  attinrie 
of  parents  towards  education  from  one  of  hoadlky  u>  one  of 
friendliness,  and  bringing  decency  and  order  into  some  oftk 
most  degraded  homes. — Mr.  Hugh  B.  Philfott  in  ' 
at  .Schord."    (Fisher  Unwin.) 


AsiriE   from  the  admirable  mnemonic  ezerdse  afforded  by 
inflections  and  vocabulary,    Latin   grammar  teaches  obseni- 
tion  and  judgement.     Latin  style  develops  the  artistic  instinct, 
Latin  literature   reveals  the  nobler  aspects  of  homan  natue 
The  functions  of  case,  tense,  and  mood  form  an  ample  course! 
philosophy ;  there  can  be  no  belter  lesson  in  logic  than  the  dis- 
entangling of  a  Latin  period  ;  classical  art  is  the  ba&is  of  on 
iusthetic  ideals  ;    Roman  history  is  the  world's  fountain-head  of 
patriotism  ;    ancient  literature  has  been  for  ages  oar  chief  ten- 
i)ook    of  psychology.     How   much  of  all  this  can   a  modem 
language   impart  ?    Not  all,  but  a  large  share  ;  and  if  it  has 
never  been  done  hitherto,  the  failure  has  been  due,  not  to  the 
subject,  but  to  the  teacher.— Prof.  C.  H.  Grandgknt  in  ScAotl 
Rcviiw  (Chicago,  U.S.A.),  June,  1904. 

TiiK  girl  of  12  who  has  been  brought  up  with  boys  is,  ai 
compared  with  the  girl  brought  up  among  girls,  nacre  self- 
reliant,  more  natural  and  more  able  to  take  care  of  hersell^ 
more  straightforward,  less  silly,  more  ready  to  take  the  initiative^ 
and  she  does  her  work  in  a  broader  spirit,  with  greater  independ- 
ence, she  takes  her  work  more  lightly  and  happily,  and,  above 
all,  I  believe  she  is  more  contented  with  her  lot  in  life.  Little 
girls  are  often  almost  as  keenly  active  as  boys  ;  and  vehen  they 
are  kept  apart,  and  share,  perhaps,  only  a  few  of  the  milder 
plays  and  the  kind  of  entertainments  given  at  children's  parties^ 
time  is  wasted  and  tears  are  shed  in  secret,  in  the  longing  desne 
to  have  been  born  that  happy,  free,  active  being — a  boy.  The 
child  does  not  realise  that  it  is  not  really  boyhood  for  which  dv 
yearns  so  much  as  freedom — freedom  to  give  full  vent  to  her 
activity,  and  boy  companionship  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps 
she  can  get.— Miss  A.  \VcX)DS,  at  the  Bradford  Educatioa 
Conference. 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVEN-TS 

1>CR  friends  of  the  United  S*.ates  of  America  are  boMf 
a  great  exhibition  (or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  it,  esposiiioo)  iH 
>*ear,  to  celel>rate  the  acquisition  a  hmdred  years  1^  of  tilt 
part  of  their  territory  which  lies  to  tbe  wctt  of  dw  y'«**«Tf^ 
Louisiana,   as    a   European  colony,  was  dw  wxvk  of  IjA 
century  France,  feeling  her  m-ay  sonthvards  iroB  ihca  Fictfh 
Canada.     Wlien,  in    1763,    Great    Brinon  acqoml  OMi^ 
France  gave  Louisiana,  in  all  its  aakKMra  calii  and  poB* 
biliiies,  to  ber  ally,  Spain,  to  conpcMaie  Imt  for  cei&c  Y\A 
to  (ireat  Britain.     In  iSoo  Napoteoa  made  Spni  icstoRAii 
leiritory  to  France  along  with  tbe  dacfay  of  !*■■■,  ii  >^^ 
tor  the  *'  Kingdom  of  Eiruria.^    He  liad  pniaUr  some  ides  if  _ 
eviending  French  rule  over  Amenca,  as  over  Ipfia,  ai  tk  c^ 
01'  Great  Britain.     Bui  in  1S05,  on  dK  iCKnnd  of  wm  «i(h  ^ 
inland  >enemy,   he  sold    Louisiana   so   die   Gaiasi  SbV*  * 
.\merica,  parJr  10  enc  ceitain  pexnr  di^wir*,  jMdyUai** 
reared  the  naval  strengih  of  BriSBBi,  «ad  pHiK  u>  ohk  ■''9 
TOT  the  mar.     \Vhai  tbe  Uniied  SbOesand  far  siaaA^ 
:r.  i£tef  mar^  miih  Mexicc-  mav  he  nad  JB  3ke  ics  IwfcL 
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Politicians  in  general  were  disappointed   that,   at  Kiel, 

Dothiog  was  publicly  said  which  would  help  towards  forecasting 

tbe  mutual  behaviour  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.     But  one 

P^nse  of  the  German  Emperor's  may  interest  us  as  students 

•nd  teachers.    Modern  theories  of  **  sea- power  **  have  reached 

^  %best  quarters,  and  King  Edward  was  described  by  his 

^^OosiD'host  as  *<the  ruler  of  a  great  Empire,  which  by  virtue 

()f  the  sea  encircles  the  world."    We  take  it  that  this  sentence 

ieaiis  that  the  boundaries  of  a  sea-power  (and  Great  Britain- 

d-Ireland-and- British -Dominions-beyond-the-Seas  is  surely  a 

i-power)  are  the  coasts  of  its  potential  enemies,  that,  e.g.^ 

ing  our  long  contest  with  Napoleon,  while  he  was  supreme 

land    till    the   Spanish  -  Portuguese    rising    in    1808,   our 

linions   touched   his  domains  wherever  these   met   *'  blue- 

sr. "      But  if  so,  every  claimant  to  sea-power  must  necessarily 

rival  to  every  other  such  claimant.     This  idea  used  to  be 

essed  in   titles,  such  as  Edward  Ill's  *'  Roi  de  la  Mier," 

though  these  have  gone  out  of  date,  the  claims  are  still  as 

as  ever. 

IB  RE  has  been  some  talk  this  Parliamentary  session  of  a 
farther  to  modify  the  Act  of  Settlement.  We  do  not  refer 
e  changes  which  Roman  Catholics  desire  in  the  terms  of 
[Coronation  Oath,  but  to  the  proposal  that  members  of  the 
;e  of  Commons  shall  cease  to  vacate  their  seats  when 
>ting  otnce  under  the  Crown.  The  custom  has  long  been 
St  meaningless,  and  generally  involves  merely  an  incon- 
rnce  in  public  business.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  theory  that 
a^ment  met  in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  might 
\)vith  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  for  the  Ministers  to 
a.  following  in  the  House  was  a  defeat  of  that  intention 
use  it  impaired  the  independence  of  the  House,  and  that, 
>fore,  there  should  be  a  clear  separation  between  **execu- 
"  a.nd  •*  legislative."  The  history  of  Place  Bills  in  Great 
ain,  and  of  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
olutionary  France,  will  illustrate  this  controversy,  now 
old  -  world -like  so  far  as  the  British  Government  is 
cerned. 

ZouNT  Tolstoi's  recent  manifesto  on  the  Russo-Japanese 
r  is,  perhaps,  unique  of  its  kind.  He  claims  to  interpret  the 
>spel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  politics  of  the 
)f\d.  Whether  that  interpretation  is  correct,  and  the  applica- 
>n  true,  will  probably  receive  many  answers.  It  would  be 
1  interesting  inquiry  to  investigate  the  opinions  of  Christians 
t  difii;^ent  ages  of  the  world  on  the  lawfulness  of  war,  and, 
Ddeed,  on  the  bases  of  temporal  governments,  for  the  two 
questions  are  intimately  allied.  The  early  years  of  the  fourth 
century  would  be  found  to  be  a  dividing  line.  The  Christian 
Churches  of  the  first  three  centuries,  un-established  and  often  per- 
ttCQted,had  varying  views  on  military  service  and  their  attitude 
i&  general  towards  the  Emperor.  After  the  era  of  Constantine 
^e  begin  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  great  Church-State  of 
Europe,  which  combined  the  claims  of  God  and  of  Caesar.  It 
'^^  not  till  Europe  was  weary  of  the  distractions  into  which 
^  Reformation  had  thrown  her  that  we  find  even  toleration 
'inning  to  be  practised. 


^'^  general,  all  helps  whereby  historical  objects  may  be  repre- 
•^ted  to  sense — portraits,  pictures  of  buildings,  of  ruins,  &c. — 
^^  desirable  ;  maps  for  the  more  ancient  times  must  be  regarded 
'^  particularly  indispensable.     They  should  always  be  at  hand, 

"*^  their  study  should  not  be  neglected The 

^^k  of  such  aids  causes  the  loss  of  much  time  and  temper  over 
^^re  memory  work. — Herbart. 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 
GENERAL, 

In  another  part  of  the  present  issue  (p.  295)  we  publish  an 
article  on  class-room  arrangements  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Munby,  for- 
merly senior  science  master  of  Felsted  School.  This  contribution 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers,  written  as  it  has 
been  by  an  architect  who  has  had  a  long  experience  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  school  work.  Mr.  Munby  has  successfully 
applied  the  practical  knowledge  gained  as  a  schoolmaster  to  the 
problems  of  school  architecture,  and  his  remarks  should  furnish 
headmasters  with  useful  ideas. 

In  recent  examinations  there  has  certainly  been  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  modern  language  papers.  We 
welcome  this  in  the  main,  as  it  will  cause  French  and  German 
to  be  taken  more  seriously  as  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum. 
But  unless  examiners  are  careful,  they  will  defeat  their  own  end. 
If  the  standard  is  not  raised  gradually,  candidates  will  choose 
other  subjects  wherever  French  and  German  are  optional.  An 
example  of  this  danger  occurs  in  the  French  paper  set  at  the 
June  Matriculation  of  the  University  of  London.  The  piece  of 
prose  set  for  translation  into  English  was  far  above  the  standard 
of  such  an  examination.  It  was  an  historical  piece  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  needing  the  command  of  a  fairly  wide  voca- 
bulary. We  fear  that  not  a  quarter  of  the  candidates  would 
gain  25  per  cent,  of  full  marks.  It  would  be  far  better  for  ex- 
aminers to  recognise  the  weakness  of  the  majority  of  candidates 
and  set  a  short  story  that  would  enable  them  to  distinguish 
better  the  capabilities  of  candidates.  This  story  could  increase 
in  difficulty  at  each  examination  until  a  fit  and  proper  standard 
had  been  reached.  Then  candidates  would  not  take  French  as 
a  subject  in  which  they  couid  not  fail,  and  a  due  respect  for 
modern  languages  would  be  engendered.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  glad  to  see  a  continuance  of  the  questions  involving 
answers  in  French  of  the  nature  of  short  essays. 

The  French  paper  set  for  the  Entrance  Examination  to 
Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  on  July  4th  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
difficult  than  usual.  The  first  piece  of  translation  is  a  hard 
selection  describing  the  Italian  Tyrol ;  the  second  is  an  extract 
from  Gil  Bias.  Both  contain  words  that  would  test  fillly  a 
candidate's  vocabulary.  On  the  whole  the  extracts  are 
suitable,  although  a  more  warlike  spirit  might  be  attempted 
with  such  candidates.  The  thiffu  returns  to  the  bad  old 
traditions  of  some  years  back — a  piece  of  dialogue  from  a 
novel.  Here  again  the  examiners  will  obtain  a  vast  quantity  of 
candidates  with  low  marks,  whereas  they  would  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  moderate  and  the  bad  by  setting  an 
ordinary  piece  of  description  or  of  history.  For  weak  candi- 
dates are  always  weakest  in  colloquial  phrases.  The  grammar 
questions  decrease  in  number  and  importance  with  each  ex- 
amination ;  this  time  we  have  fourteen  feminines  to  give,  five 
sentences  to  translate,  and  a  short  essay  of  ten  or  twelve  lines 
on  the  question  whether  military  service  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory in  England.  If  candidates  were  wise,  they  would  all 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  in  this  way  would  they  please  best 
a  foreign  examiner. 

The  Council  of  the  Classical  Association  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  on  uniformity  of  spelling  for  Latin  school- 
books.  The  four  members  appointed,  with  power  to  co-opt 
a  fifth,  are  Prof.  Postgate,  Prof.  Conway,  Dr.  Rouse,  and  Mr. 
S.  E.  Winbolt. 

An  important  deputation,  mainly  composed  of  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  waited  on  Lord  Londonderry,  President 
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of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  in 
Whitehall  on  June  nth,  on  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  elemental}-  and  secondary  schools.  The  deputation 
was  organised  in  support  of  a  petition  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  medical  men,  which  has  been  signed  by  14,718  registered 
medical  practitioners  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  petition 
was  discussed  in  an  article  in  The  School  World,  March, 
^90^  (p-  96)}  and  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  its  con- 
tents. Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P.,  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
briefly  introduced  the  deputation.  He  said  that  the  14,700 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  had  signed  the  petition 
hoped  that  they  might  get  some  encouragement  to  believe  that 
in  the  future  better  facilities  d  ight  be  provided  both  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  for  the  teaching  of  matters 
connected  with  hygiene  and  public  health.  Lord  Londonderry, 
in  reply,  said  he  was  anxious  to  see  teachers  carry  out  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  petition,  but  he  was  bound  to  tell  them  that  at 
the  present  moment  suitable  teachers  did  not  exist,  and  he  should 
be  the  l^t  to  wish  anybody  to  act  as  instructor  in  such  important 
subjects  as  those  who  had  not  received  instruction  in  them. 
They  were  at  the  present  moment  devoting  themselves  to  the 
training  of  teachers  and  instructing  them  properly  in  the  whole 
question  of  hygiene.  He  trusted  that  as  time  went  on  their 
efforts  in  that  direction  would  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
The  President  proceeded  to  show  that  the  Board  of  Education 
are  very  far  from  ignoring  this  important  question,  and  hope  to 
show  that  they  realise  their  responsibility  for  contributing  to- 
wards the  production  of  a  race  that  is  strong  in  health,  and 
physically  as  well  as  intellectually  and  morally  competent. 

The  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1903,  of  the 
Teachers'  Registiration  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  the*  Board  of 
Education  has  been  issued.  Dealing  with  the  recognition  of 
schools,  the  report  gives  statistics  showing  that  the  total  number 
of  schools  submitted  for  recognition  was,  up  to  the  date  speci- 
fied, 2,634 ;  the  total  number  of  schools  dealt  with  was — recog- 
nised, 1,495  '*  ^^^  recognised,  459  ;  total,  1,954,  leaving  a 
balance  not  dealt  with  of  680.  The  numbers  submitted  for 
recognition  in  1903  were  1,887.  As  regards  the  Teachers* 
Register,  the  Council  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  number  of 
applicants  registered  during  1903  reached  the  total  of  4,045. 
They  point  out  that  this  figure  cannot  in  any  way  be  regarded 
as  covering  even  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  head  and  assistant 
teachers  who  are  qualified  for  registration.  In  their  observa- 
tions on  the  working  of  the  regulations,  the  Council  state  that 
they  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  manner  in 
which  their  work  is  hampered  by  the  present  arrangements  with 
regard  to  finance.  '*  It  has  been  intimated  to  the  Council  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasur>',  the  work  of  registration  should 
be  self-supporting,  and  all  recommendations  as  regards  expen- 
diture have  evidently  been  dealt  with  on  that  basis.  In  con- 
sequence, no  establishment  charges  have  been  sanctioned  for 
the  initial  expenses  of  the  oHice,  and  the  ;^500  loan  from  the 
Treasury  made  in  1902  has  been  repaid  in  1903  out  of  income. 
A  request  to  sanction  the  payment  of  fees  to  members  of 
Council  for  attendance  at  meetings,  estimated  at  a  Maximum 
total  of  ;^500  per  annum  and  clearly  contemplated  under  the 
Order,  has  been  refused  for  lack  of  funds,  and  permission  to 
print  the  Teachers'  Register  at  an  estimated  initial  cost  of 
;{^3,ooo  and  an  annual  revision  at  ;£"i,ooo,  although  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  registration,  has  been  refused  on  the  same 
ground.  The  result  of  these  decisions  must  be  to  restrict  the 
work  which  they  have  been  appointed  to  perform." 

The  Senate  of  the   University  of  London  have  decided  to 
accept    the   munificent  offer  of    the    Goldsmiths'  Company  to 


transfer  to  the  University  the  Goldsmithi'  Instilu 
Cross.  To  meet  ihc  needs  of  the  county  councils 
Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  the  borough  cour 
don,  it  is  proposed  that  a  day  training  college  foi 
students  shall  be  opened  in  the  Goldsmiths'  Insti 
autumn  of  1905.  In  connection  with  this  college  it  I' 
important  that  day  classes  should  be  held  prepara 
intermediate  examinations,  or  up  to  the  standard  c 
mediate  examinations,  in  arts  and  science.  This 
absorb  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  University 
thus  be  unable  to  carry  on  other  classes  unless  it  rec< 
financial  support.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
to  continue  the  social  and  recreative  side  of  the  Insi 
scheme  has  received  the  full  approval  of  the 
Company.  The  London  County  Council  has  pas 
lution  informing  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  that 
would  view  with  regret  the  closing  of  the  Goldsi 
tute  and  the  termination  of  its  educational  work 
technic,  and  inviting  the  Company  to  consider  wl 
arrangement  cannot  be  come  to  by  which  the  work 
tute  could  be  continued  in  its  present  polytechni 
second  resolution  states,  among  other  poinU,  that, 
of  its  proving  impossible  to  secure  the  continu; 
Goldsmiths'  Institute  as  a  polytechnic,  the  Coi 
regard  it  as  of  great  importance  to  secure  its  ret 
centre  of  evening  instruction  .in  as  many  subjects 
especially  in  the  higher  grades.  We  understand  tha 
resolutions  were  passed  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
to  find  the  funds  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  t 
work  of  the  polytechnic. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  conferment  of  the  honora 
Doctor  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Manchest 
Prof.  Findlay  presented  Dr.  Rein  to  the  Vice  Chanc 
Find  lay  spoke  of  Dr.  Rein  as  one  who  has  lived  a 
laborious  life  devoted  to  the  study  of  education, 
has,  he  continued,  placed  pedagogy  in  Germany  u\ 
basis  of  science  and  philosophy.  Beyond  this,  he  h 
his  great  gifts  as  a  public  speaker  and  Writer,  rend 
service  to  the  cause  of  educational  reform,  and  wi 
side  those  forces  of  public  opinion  which,  on  the  ( 
in  England,  raise  the  fortunes  of  the  school.  As 
teacher  he  has  placed  the  study  of  education  upon 
able  basis — that  of  experience  among  children  in  tl 
school.  His  little  Practising  School  in  Jena  wi 
years  conducted  in  a  tiny  house  in  a  back  street,  but 
teachers  from  many  lands  have  learned  the  princip 
a  university  seminar  for  education  should  be  con 
have  copied  his  example  in  their  own  work.  In  the 
Prof.  Rein  has  been  to  some  extent  a  disciple,  anc 
would  probably  wish  to  be  described  as  a  follower 
who  was  the  first  to  show  the  universities  how 
education  should  study.  Prof.  Rein  has  given  full 
to  the  unity  of  the  work  of  education,  embracing 
teachers,  from  the  humblest  village  school  to  thf 
His  seminar  admits  of  no  water-tight  compartme 
sympathies  embrace  the  entire  field  of  educations 
He  has  recognised  the  place  of  women  teachers  in  t 
the  school,  and  has  rendered  them  due  honour  to 
his  power. 

Sir  Arthur  RCcker,  principal  of  the  Universit 
in  his  recent  address  on  university  organisation  in  C 
which  he  delivered  at  the  University  College  of  I 
referred  to  the  relation  which  should  exist  betwe* 
cation  authorities  and  local  universities.  He  thi 
lation  should  be  intimate,  and  that  a  constant  ir 
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opinioos  between  the  authority  and  the  university  is  desirable. 

Two  of  the  methods  by  which  the  university  can  be  of  as- 

sistaDce  to  education  committees  are,  Sir  Arthur  Riicker  said, 

by  inspecting  schools  and  by  carrying  on  certain  kinds  of  edu- 

cUiooal  work  for  them.     But  though  the  work  of  the  university 

should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  by  the  committee, 

it  is  undesirable  that  the  university  should  be  governed  in  a 

ptrocbial  manner ;  it  should  look  to  the  State  rather  than  to 

I   local  rates  for  the  funds,  which,  as  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has 

I   recently  shown,  are  urgently  needed  if  English  universities  are 

'   to  be  placed  in  the  position  they  ought  long  ago   to   have 

I   reached. 

I  In  accordance  with  the  directions  in  section  2  of  the  Educa- 
tioQ  Act,  1902,  the  Education  Committee  of  the  West  Riding 
County  Council  has  issued  a  report  on  the  secondary  schools  and 
pDpil-teacher  centres  in  the  West  Riding.  The  Act  provides 
that  the  local  education  authority  shall  consider  the  educational 
•eedsofits  area,  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  desirable,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the 
npply  of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  to  promote  the 
genend  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education.  It  is  further 
enacted  that  in  exercising  its  powers  under  the  Act  a  council 
shall  have  regard  to  the  existing  supply  of  efficient  schools  or 
colleges.  The  report  shows  that  the  importance  of  this  pre- 
finiittiy  survey  has  been  fiilly  recognised  by  the  West  Riding 
Committee,  and,  as  in  drawing  up  the  report  the  director  of 
education  has  been  able  to  benefit  by  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  D.  Acland,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  report  may  be  recommended  with  confidence  to  all  con- 
cerned in  educational  administration.  The  object  of  the  report 
is,  Mr.  Acland  points  out  in  an  introductory  note,  to  show  the 
educational  conditions  of  the  West  Riding  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1902,  so  far  as  the  secondary  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  day 
tehools  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  universities  is 
^Deemed.  It  must  be  no^  that  since  that  date  the  grants 
■ade  by  the  county  authority  to  many  of  the  secondary  schools 
^Te  been  considerably  increased. 


As  the  prefatory  note  states,  the  non-county  boroughs  and 
ttlian  district  councils  have  powers  of  their  own  to  the  extent  of 
ID  expenditure  not  exceeding  a  penny  rate  as  regards  secondary 
^  higher  education,  and  many  of  them  have  made  good  use  of 
^hese  powers.  But  it  is  becoming  continually  clearer  that,  with- 
^  aid  raised  from  the  central  county  authority,  secondary 
education  in  the  non-county  boroughs  and  district  council  areas 
An  make  little  progress.  At  the  present  time  about  4,300 
^pib  (2,800  boys,  1,500  girls)  resident  in  the  West  Riding  are 
^^Bttendhig  public  secondary  schools  in  the  riding  or  in  the 
^nty  boroughs.  If  there  were  an  attendance  of  five  per 
i^ooaand,  which  is  the  very  least  that  there  should  be,  within  a 
*^  few  years  in  any  large  industrial  distiicts  there  would  be 
7iOoo,  or  more  than  half  as  many  again.  If  to  this  number  be 
^ed,  say,  about  1,000  of  the  intending  pupil  teachers  who  will 
f'obably  have  to  be  trained  in  the  riding,  this  would  give  the 
PQuber  of  8,000  w^o  should  be  in  attendance,  or  nearly  twice 
^  many  as  at  present.  After  making  allowance  for  filling  up 
^^isting  accommodation  which  is  not  filled  up,  which  is  within 
Convenient  reach  of  parents,  there  would  probably  remain  a  need 
^  new  schools  to  accommodate  at  least  2,500  pupils,  of  whom 
^  great  majority  would  be  girls.  There  are,  at  present,  only 
'»coo  girls  resident  in  the  West  Riding  attending  public  schools 
^thin  the  riding,  and  only  450  girls  attending  public  schools 
p>  the  county,  boroughs.  If  ten  new  girls'  schools  were  placed 
^  the  proper  places,  where  the  need  is  greatest,  it  is  probable 
^^  in  a  Tery  short  time  there  would  be  a  very  largely  increased 
^tendance  of  girls  for  whom  at  present  no  adequate  provision  is 
Itiade. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
second  international  congress  for  the  development  of  the 
teaching  of  drawing,  which,  as  has  been  already  announced  in 
these  columns,  will  be  held  at  Bern  from  August  2nd  to  6th. 
There  will  be  two  sections  concerned  respectively  with  general 
and  special  instruction.  In  the  former  the  following  subjects 
will  be  discussed  : — The  educative  fv/e  of  drawing, — of  the  cor- 
relation of  drawing  with  other  branches  of  study ;  methods  of 
teaching  drawing  in  the  kindergarten  ;  methods  of  teaching 
drawing  in  primary  schools  (in  the  United  States  all  grades 
below  the  high  school) ;  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  secon- 
dary schools  (in  the  United  States,  schools  above  the  grammar 
grade) ;  drawing  in  higher  education  ;  and  the  training  of 
teachers  of  drawing  for  the  various  grades.  In  the  latter  section 
the  subjects  will  be  :— Actual  condition  of  special  instruction  in 
different  countries  (a  report  from  each  country  with  statistics 
and  illustrations  will  be  given  with  the  final  report);  organisa- 
tion of  apprenticeships,  and  professional  courses  for  apprentices 
and  artisans  of  both  sexes ;  teaching  of  drawing  in  industrial 
schools.  Schools  of.  industrial  art ;  have  they  accomplished 
what  was  expected  of  them  ?  the  training  of  teachers  of  drawing 
for  special  instruction  of  various  grades ;  and  the  international 
codification  of  signs  and  symbols  used  in  drawing. 

The  Governors  of  the  Merchant  Venturers' Technical  College, 
Bristol,  have  published,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  new 
laboratories  and  workshops,  an  illustrated  souvenir.  The 
nicely-produced  brochure  contains  a  short  history  of  the  College 
and  an  interesting  account  of  the  recently-erected  buildings. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation given  in  the  College  has  improved  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  growth  in  numbers  indicates.  In  1890  the 
preparatory  school  was  the  largest  day  department  of  the 
College^  while  it  b  now  the  smallest,  and  is  only  one-third 
as  large  as  it  was  fourteen  years  ago.  This  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  improvement  in  the  elementary  education  given 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Bristol.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  secondary  school  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in 
1890,  notwithstanding  reductions  which  have  been  brought 
about  recently  by  the  provision  of  free,  or  nearly  free,  secondary 
education  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  noteworthy  also 
that  the  number  of  adult  students  attending  the  day  classes  has 
increased  fivefold  since  1890. 

We  have  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Transvaal  Educa- 
tion Department  a  copy  of  the  report  for  the  school  year, 
January  to  December,  1903.  There  were  during  the  year  1903 
several  important  changes  in  the  head  educational  office  at 
Pretoria.  In  July  of  that  year  Mr.  Sargant,  the  director  of 
education  for  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  was 
appointed  educational  adviser  to  Lord  Milner,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, Mr.  Fabian  Ware  was  appointed  director  of  education 
for  the  Transvaal.  Referring  to  the  work  of  secondary  schools, 
the  report  states  that  the  regulations  in  regard  to  secondary 
schools  embody  several  important  principles.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  lay  down  rigid  courses  of  study  as  in  the  case  of 
primary  schools.  Indeed,  the  regulations  directly  affect  only 
the  three  highest  forms.  Their  aim  is  rather  to  set  a  common 
standard  for  secondary  education  in  the  colony  without  imposing 
any  rigid  uniformity  and  without  interfering  with  the  \'ariety  in 
individual  development  which  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
British  secondary  school  system.  The  existing  standard  of 
secondary  education  in  South  Africa  is  that  set  by  the  matricu- 
lation examination  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  University. 
That  this  standard  is  lower  than  the  practical  needs  of  the 
colony  demand  becomes  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the 
immediate  requirements  in  the  Transvaal  with  regard  to  higher 
technical  education  in  its  relation  to  the  mining  industry.     For 
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while  the  matriculation  examination,  which  admits  to  the 
existing  South  African  mining  course,  may  be  passed  by  a  South 
African  boy  of  average  ability  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
the  German  or  American  boy  with  whom  he  has  to  compete  for 
the  leading  positions  in  the  mining  industry  cannot  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  German  or  American  course  before  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  department  has  hitherto  provided 
the  means  for  secondary  education  by  establishing  and  main- 
taining fee- paying  secondar}'  schools  in  the  chief  provincial 
centres,  and  high  schools  in  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg.  The 
latter  are  administered  directly  from  the  Head  Office,  while  the 
former,  with  the  exception  of  the  schools  at  Heidelberg  and 
Standerton,  are  each  under  the  control  of  the  district  inspector. 
Teachers  at  home  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
precise  educational  conditions  in  the  Transvaal  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  opportunity  of  studying  this  report. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Murray  a  copy  of  the  first 
bound  volume  of  our  new  contemporary,  School.  The  six 
issues  of  the  periodical  which  have  now  appeared  make  in  their 
bright  green  covers  a  handsome  volume.  The  articles  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  subjects  of  theoretical  interest,  and  general 
educational  principles  may  be  said  to  be  given  greater  promi- 
nence than  practical  class-room  methods.  Each  separate 
number  contains  a  portrait  of  some  great  authority  in  educa- 
tion, and  these  pictures  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
volume.  It  is  irritating  to  the  reader  to  find  advertisements 
and  articles  mixed  together  indiscriminately. 

We  learn  from  The  Times  that  the  Vienna  Industrial  School 
Commission  will  open  in  September  next  an  exhibition  of  in- 
dustrial school  work.  The  Government  industrial  schools  in 
Vienna  will  join  in  the  enterprise.  To  show  the  results  of  the 
instruction  given  to  apprentices  in  their  masters'  shops,  an  ex- 
hibition of  their  work  will  be  held  from  September  2 1st  to  24th. 
From  September  24th  to  30th  there  will  be  similar  exhibits 
from  the  provinces.  The  exhibition  committee  intends  to 
bestow  honorary  diplomas  on  tradesmen  whose  apprentices 
have  shown  an  exceptional  degree  of  technical  ability. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  the  medical  inspector  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  contributes  to  the  July  number 
of  the  Parents^  Review  an  interesting  article  on  "Normal 
Growth  in  the  School  Ages."  The  essay  deserves  to  be  read 
by  all  teachers,  who  will  find  in  it  numerous  practical  hints  on 
how  to  promote  healthy  conditions  during  school  work. 
Some  excellent  tables  are  provided  to  show  how  height  and 
weight  may  be  employed  scientifically  as  evidence  of  growth. 
The  paper  may  be  described  as  a  concise  summary  of  the  least 
that  teachers  and  parents  should  know  about  the  science  of 
such  subjects  as  growth,  diet,  sleep,  and  exercise. 

The  Guide  to  the  seaside  resorts  and  places  of  interest  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  published  by  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company,  should  be  seen  by  all  who  contem- 
plate spending  any  part  of  the  summer  vacation  in  these  pictu- 
resque parts  of  France.  The  information  is  concise,  and  is 
well  arranged,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  tour  and  the  character  of 
various  places  where  a  pleasant  holiday  may  be  spent  can  be 
easily  found. 

SCOTTISH, 

The  Committee  Stage  of  the  Education  Bill  brought  out,  as 
anticipated  in  these  columns,  much  greater  divergence  of  opinion 
than  was  generally  looked  for  after  the  smooth  passage  of  the 
first  and  second  reading.  Mr.  Balfour  hoped  that  the  three  days 
he  had  allowed  for  this  stage  would  see  the  Bill  safely  through. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  half  the  Bill  has  been  considered,  and 


the  most  contentious  clauses — those  dealing  with  rate  aid  to  51 
untary  schools  and  with  the  powers  of  the  department — b 
still  to  be  discussed.  Over  300  amendments  and  new  clau 
occupying  six  pages  of  *'  the  orders  of  the  day  "  have  been 
on  the  notice  paper,  and  with  the  end  of  the  Session  so  dose 
hand,  the  prospects  of  the  Bill  must  be  regarded  as  extren 
doubtful  unless  some  compromise  b  made.  A  Round  Ts 
Conference  of  Scottish  Representatives  has  been  suggested,  a 
there  are  good  hopes  that  such  a  meeting  will  take  place  ] 
dispose  of  the  great  majority  of  amendments  by  mutual  agr 
ment. 

Several  important  and  valuable  amendments  to  the  Ednc 
tion  Bill  have  been  made  during  the  first  part  of  the  committ 
stage,  and  all  these  have  been  in  the  direction  suggested  b7  tl 
various  associations  of  teachers.  The  most  important  chaog 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows :— (i)  While  the  unit  for  5 
educational  area  is  still  to  be  the  "  county  district,"  provisic 
is  made  for  dividing  up  such  "  district,"  or  for  combining  ti 
or  more  districts,  where  educational  or  geographical  considei 
tions  make  this  desirable  ;  (2)  the  deficiency  in  the  school  fo] 
is  to  be  met  by  means  of  a  uniform  "district"  rate,  instead 
a  parish  rate  as  originally  proposed ;  (3)  the  appointment 
managers  is  to  be  optional  in  the  case  of  the  large  cities,  a 
compulsory  for  all  other  education  districts.  The  appointmi 
of  such  managers  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  eduoii 
authorities  ;  (4)  the  provision  of  recreation  fields  and  pfa 
grounds  has  been  included  among  the  objects  for  which  caps 
expenditure  may  be  incurred. 

A  REPORT  by  Mr.  George  Andrew,  one  of  His  Majesty*s  ] 
spectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  on  the  Gemeindeschuler 
Berlin  and  Charlottenburg,  has  just  been  issued  as  a  blue-bo 
The  report  embodies  the  lesults  of  visits  paid  to  the  schools 
question  during  the  autumn  of  1902-1903.  It  aims  generally 
giving  some  account  of  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  t^ 
two  communities,  and  directs  attention  to  the  more  recent  ( 
velopments.  The  report  is  of  special  value,  as  the  educatia 
facts  and  methods  discussed  are  continually  regarded  in  the  % 
of  those  existing  in  the  urban  schools  of  this  country.  Of  sped 
interest  to  teachers  are  those  parts  of  the  report  which  deal  li 
the  status  and  emoluments  of  the  German  teachers.  After  affliii 
mum  service  of  ten  years  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  i5-6odit 
his  salary  at  the  date  of  retirement,  i-6otb  being  added  fortfl 
year's  service  after  ten.  There  is  no  compulsory  age  limit  fti 
retiring.  While  the  salaries  are  on  the  whole  smaller  thanlh* 
of  teachers  in  this  country,  the  different  value  of  money  is  i* 
two  countries  has  to  be  kept  in  mind.  One  certainly  getii* 
impression  from  this  report  that  the  teacher  in  Germany,  wkiii 
a  civil  servant,  with  a  fair  pension  on  retiral,  and  provtfV 
for  wife  and  children  on  his  death,  is  on  a  much  more  satidi^ 
tory  basis  than  in  England  or  Scotland. 

A  VOCABULARY  of  Scottish  words  which  are  purely  FreaA 
both  in  pronunciation  and  meaning,  was  recently  contribit' 
by  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  the  "Transactions  "  of  the  Franco-ScottiA 
Society.  At  the  suggestion  of  several  members  it  has  now  bM* 
enlarged  by  the  author  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Kirkpttiick 
aT)d  Sir  Andrew  Mure,  and  will  shortly  be  published  vsAi 
the  title  of  "The  Thistle  and  Fleur  de  Lys."  A  historic^ 
introduction  traces  the  long  intercourse  with  France  which  kA 
so  marked  an  influence  on  the  Scottish  language. 

The  papers  set  at  the  recent  examinations  for  leaving  certi' 
cates  were  on  the  whole  decidedly  satisfactory.  Exceptio* 
must  be  made,  however,  of  the  higher  grade  papers  in  adtk* 
metic  and  mathematics,  which  were  f^  too  theoretical  ii 
character,  and  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  great  majoflll 
of  the  pupils.    In  the  English  paper  of  the  lower  grade,  ooe^ 
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the  subjects  set  for  an  essay  was  *'The  life  of  a  rat  on  board 
ship."  All  sympathy  must  be  extended  to  the  examiner  who 
seeks  to  avoid  the  beaten  track  in  his  selection  of  subjects,  but 
sorely  some  less  gruesome  choice  might  have  been  made  without 
loss  of  originality.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  extra- 
ordioarjr  train  of  thought  which  suggested  to  the  examiner  this 
preposterous  subject  A  caveat  must  also  be  entered  against  the 
tendenqr  to  draw  up  the  papers  of  the  higher  and  lower  grade 
ID  English  on  similar  and,  in  many  cases,  identical  lines.  This 
jesr  the  whole  of  the  geography  and  history  papers,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  grammar  questions,  were  the  same  for  the  two 
stajres.  This  saves  trouble  to  an  examiner,  but  has  no  other 
merit,  as  it  is  bound  to  be  unfair  to  one  or  other  of  the  grades 
of  candidates — too  easy  for  the  one  or  too  difficult  for  the 
other. 

IRISH, 

The  Technical  Education  Congress  met  this  year  in  Dublin, 
and  devoted  most  of  its  time  to  the  question  as  to  how  primary 
and  technical  schools  could  be  brought  into  closer  co-operation. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
■Ittees  was  very  seriously  hampered,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  rendered  unpopular,  by  the  present  complete  separation 
of  the  evening  schools  of  the  National  Board  from  the  evening 
technical  schools,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Department 
of  Technical  Instruction  to  attempt  to  secure  a  modification  of 
the  existing  arrangements  so  that  this  difficulty  might  be  removed. 
Resolutions  were  also  adopted  urging  educational  authorities 
to  establish  technical  scholarships  for  promising  pupils  from 
.primary  schools,  and  calling  attention  to  the  teaching  of  do- 
iMstic  science  in  girls'  schools.  Stress  was  also  laid  upon  the 
•odoe  proportion  of  revenue  spent  on  administration.  The 
l)ep^o>ent  spends  altogether  ^200,000,  and  to  administer  this 
^'*^jf47»500.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Iidand  administer  ;f  1,393 1000  at  a  cost  of  ;f  75,000,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Scottish  Education  ;£"  1,750,000  at  a  cost  of 
jf6(^ooa  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  De- 
l^tment  is  young  and  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  that  not 
*ily  is  initial  expenditure  always  large,  but  the  cost  of  adminis- 
^tioD  is  usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  total  amount 
\\»  This  latter  observation  is  a  further  argument  in  favour 
«f  the  co-ordination  of  education  under  one  central  authority. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  in   their  annual  meeting 

Majmooth,  have  declared   decisively  against  a  Government 

kpartment  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system,  or, 

should  rather  say,  systems.     How  the  present  extravagant 

of  administration  is  to  be  reduced,  or  how,  what  is  more 

Important,  co-ordination  with  a  proper  educational  ladder  is  to 

,^Be  introduced  without  some  radical  change,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 

^'^ce.    As  the  report  of  the  meeting  is  somewhat  long,  we  must 

(^^tent  ourselves  with  a  summary.     First,  on  religious  grounds 

pit  b  said  to  be  imperative  to  resist  any  limitation  or  restriction 

)^  the  control  now  exercised  by  managers  over  National  schools, 

\  ^  any  interference  with  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  those 

^^ciiools  under  the  present  managerial  system.     The  defects  of 

\  ^  present  system  may  be  remedied  without  any  radical  change 

'  **  if  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  is  carefully  made,  and 

^  educational  qualifications."     Secondly,  the  equivalent  grant 

*boald  be  given  to  primary  schools  and  the  ;£'30,ooo  a  year  should 

Cease  to  be  spent  on  model  schools.     Training  colleges  should 

:.^  made   more  efficient  and  salaries   of  teachers  should   be 

^eqnately  increased.     Thirdly,  it  is  denied   that   the  people 

^w  a  want  of  interest  in  education.     It  is  then  stated  that  the 

^temative  to  the  present  Board  of  National  Education  would 

be  a  Government  department,    which   would  be  objectionable 


"  on  religious,  political  and  educational  grounds,"  and  would 
only  afford  a  "further  opportunity  of  practical  ascendancy  for  a 
favoured  sect."  The  bishops  are  satisfied  that  the  new-found 
zeal  for  educational  reform  has  for  its  purpose  the  '*  elimination 
from  the  schools  of  the  religious  influence  of  the  Church."  They 
are  also  well  content  with  the  present  Intermediate  Board.  The 
talk  about  co-ordination  is  absurd  until  Catholics  have  a  Catholic 
University.  Until  such  a  university  is  established  "  we  shall 
regard  all  this  talk  about  co-ordination  as  insincere,  and  as 
aimed  at  lessening  clerical  —  that  is.  Catholic — influence  in  the 
schools  rather  than  at  promoting  their  educational  efficiency." 

Another  side  of  Catholic  opinion  is  represented  by  the 
Daily  Independent ^  which  speaks  of  "  the  disorganised  and 
scandalously  incomplete  system  of  education  at  present  existing 
in  this  country."  No  reform  of  primary  education  will  be  satis- 
factory, owing  to.  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
really  extensive  system  of  secondary  education.  This  maims 
primary  education,  stunts  its  curriculum,  and  causes  an  absence 
of  supply  of  satisfactory  primary  teachers.  "  Co-ordination  is 
urgently  called  for,  on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to  that  which  pre- 
vails across  the  Channel."  Children  of  poor  parents  must  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  secondary  education,  and  for  this  "it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  effiirt  be  made  to  establish  in  our  midst 
institutions  somewhat  similar  to  the  grammar  schools  of 
England."  "  We  may  yet  witness  the  formation  of  a  denomi- 
national coalition  for  common  ends." 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  also  dis- 
cussed in  Dublin  last  month  the  problem  of  secondary  education. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  Government  funds  for  secondary  education 
had  been  going  almost  wholly  to  the  establishment  ancl  better 
equipment  of  purely  denominational  schoob,  and  that  Non- 
conformists, except  in  the  larger  towns,  were  compelled  to 
educate  their  children  in  an  unfavourable  denominational  atmo- 
sphere. The  remedy  seemed  to  lie  in  the  establishment  in 
diffisrent  parts  of  the  country  of  State  schools  which  should  not 
be  sectarian  or  under  direct  clerical  control. 

Mr.  R.  Blair,  AssisUnt  Secretary  for  Technical  Instruction 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
has  been  appointed  Executive  Officer  for  Education  under  the 
London  County  Council,  in  connection  with  the  new  Education 
Act.  Mr.  Blair  has  proved  himself  most  zealous,  energetic  and 
efficient  in  establishing  science  instruction  and  laboratories  in 
Irish  Intermediate  schools.  His  place  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Fletcher,  the  Senior  Inspector  of  the  Department. 

WELSH, 

The  Medical  Officer  to  the  Glamorganshire  County  Council 
has  made  a  report  to  the  Education  Committee  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  sanitary  and  medical  control  of  schools. 
In  it  he  says  :  "  School  buildings  should  not  only  be  not 
objectionable,  but  serve  as  a  model  of  sanitary  excellence,  for 
the  unconscious  lessons  which  children  learn  from  their  sur- 
roundings are  many  and  lasting.  Apart  from  the  initial  defects 
in  construction,  many  schools  are  rendered  unhealthy  by  over- 
crowding, over  or  under  heating,  inefficient  ventilation,  in- 
efficient and  unsuitable  cleansing,  unsatisfactory  furniture,  and 
imperfect  lighting.  One  often  finds  the  windows  unopened 
during  the  night  and  in  the  intervals  during  school  hours,  thus 
not  making  the  proper  use  of  the  means  provided  for  ventila- 
tion." 

Two  recommendations  of  Dr.  Williams'  are  :  (i)  Inspection, 
(2)  Instruction.  An  initial  inspection  is  not  sufficient.  There 
should  be  periodical  inspection.  This  should  include:  (i)  an 
enquiry  into  records  of  sickness ;  (2)  the  general  hygienic  ad- 
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ministration  of  schools  ;  (3)  the  taking  of  samples  of  water,  air, 
dust,  etc.,  for  examination  at  the  county  laboratory,  and  (4)  the 
testing  of  drains,  especially  in  coal-mining  districts,  where  sub- 
sidences are  common.  In  individual  children  steps  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  those  showing  signs  of  defective  eyesight 
and  hearing,  affections  of  the  throat,  spinal  diseases,  etc.,  which 
unless  recognised  and  tended  in  time,  unfit  the  child  to  benefit 
from  teaching  and  may  cause  partial  or  total  disablement  for 
life.  Marked  amemia,  choreic  movements,  curvatures,  cough, 
etc,  all  call  for  immediate  attention." 

As  to  instruction,  Dr  Williams  suggests  that  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  should  be  made  interesting  by  diagrams  and  models. 
**The  most  important  points  in  physiology  are  cleanliness, 
importance  of  pure  air,  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  teeth, 
structure  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  heart, 
and  circulation,  elements  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  In  hygiene 
proper,  air  and  ventilation  require  most  attention,  and  should  be 
illustrated  by  taking  the  school  buildings  as  an  object  lesson  ; 
importance  of  pure  water,  and  likely  means  of  filtration, 
sanitary  appliances  and  their  maintenance,  using  school  fittings 
as  illustrations,  elementary  ideas  of  the  nature  of  infection,  and 
importance  of  preventing  its  spread,  what  vaccination  has 
achieved,  some  idea  of  consumption,  and  the  possible  danger 
from  spitting." 

The  motion  of  the  Glamorganshire  Education  Committee  to 
exclude  children  under  five  years  of  age  from  attendance  at 
school  has  been  rescinded.  The  Clerk  pointed  out  that  the 
Education  Committee  were  bound  under  the  Education  Act  to 
provide  such  accommodation  as  the  Board  of  Education  thought 
fit,  and  stated  that  the  Committee  were  thus  obliged  to  provide 
the  accommodation  for  children  under  five.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers, however,  protested,  saying  :  **  If  babies  are  to  be  provided 
for,  let  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed  to  provide  nurses. 
Children  of  such  tender  years  are  only  a  hindrance  to  education." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cardiff  Welsh  Sunday 
School  Union  have  been  discussing  the  teaching  of  Welsh  in 
the  elementary,  higher  grade,  and  intermediate  schools  of 
Wales.  It  was  felt  to  be  unfair  that  Welsh  should  have  to  be 
taught  on  Sunday,  whilst  rates  had  to  be  paid  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  elementary  schools.  It  was  resolved  :  "  That  this 
Committee,  representing  over  2,000  scholars,  respectfully  asks 
the  Education  Authority  of  the  borough  of  Cardiff  to  make  the 
teaching  of  Welsh  compulsory  in  all  the  elementary  schools." 
Parents  were  advised  to  demand  that  their  children  should  be 
taught  Welsh  in  the  higher-grade  school,  and  that  pupil  teachers 
should  be  expected  to  take  Welsh  as  a  subject  in  the  King's 
Scholarship  examination. 

In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  officials  in  the  Pem- 
brokeshire Education  Committee,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Committee  it  was  stated  that  the  county  had  only  53  schools, 
and  it  was  urged  that  ^250  per  annum  for  a  Director  of  Edu- 
cation, and  ;£200  for  an  accountant  would  be  excessive  salaries. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  salaries  and 
duties. 

The  Education  (Transferred  Schools)  Bill,  moved  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  has  passed  the  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  to  enable  local 
education  authorities  to  make  better  arrangements  with  refer- 
ence to  the  transfer  of  public  elementary  schools,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  religious  teaching  which  is  not  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination  shall  be  given  in  the  transferred 
schools  during  certain  specified  school  hours  ;  and  further,  that 
facilities  be  afforded  for  the  giving  of  denominational  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  such  parents  as  shall  desire  it, 
during  school  hours,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  the  local  education 
aut/jon'ty. 


COMMON    EXAMINATION    FOR 
ENTRANCE  TO   PUBLIC   SCHOOL* 

Papers  set  in  1904. 

Most  important  revolutions  are  silent  ones,  and  we 
that  greater  results  in  the  co-ordination  of  education  will 
from  the  common  entrance  examinations  to  our  great  sc 
than  from  other  changes  that  have  been  more  extens 
boomed.  The  movement,  we  believe,  started  with  the  1 
masters  of  preparatory  schools,  who  found  it  exceedingly 
cult  to  prepare  their  boys  for  the  very  different  examina 
held  by  the  chief  schools.  As  an  example  of  the  cu 
methods  of  some  of  these,  it  will  hardly  be  believed  pe 
that  at  one  important  public  school  there  was  two  years  a] 
French  paper  for  a  boy  who  wished  to  enter  the  modern 
He  was  examined  in  Latin,  and  asked  what  work  he  had 
in  German  and  Science,  but  all  his  work  at  French  was  us 
so  far  as  his  entrance  to  that  school  was  concerned.  1 
under  a  board  of  management,  which  includes  Canon  Bell, 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  same  examination  will  a 
boys  to  nearly  all  the  chief  schools ;  and  we  have  little  d 
that  the  others  will  soon  fall  into  line.  Thus  the  work  ol 
preparatory  schoolmaster  will  be  made  easier  and  more 
cient,  because  he  will  not  have  to  fear  the  eccentricities  of 
vidual  masters.  We  are  able  to  print  below  all  the  pape 
at  the  first  common  entrance  examination  on  Tune  28th 
29th,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Greek  and  German. 

June  28th. 
Latin. — (Two  hours.) 
{Each  Section,  i.e..  Grammar,  Prose  and  Trims IcUion, 
collected  at  the  expiraiion  of  the  allotted  tinu.) 

Latin  Grammar.— (7i>«^,  thirty  minutes.) 

(i)  Ablative  sing,  and  gen.   plur.  of:— senex,   frater, 
manus,  res,  mare,  ingens,  sitnilis,  dives,  domus. 

!2)  Compare : — utilis,  parvus,  juvenis,  dubius,  diu,  acrit 
3)  Give  the  masculine  endings  of  nouns  of  the  third  d 
sion.     Give  an  example  and  an  exception  in  each  instance 

each     ]  I  Let  no  one  speak. 

(4)  Latin  for :  -  no  one  •  spoke.  -^  Which  consul  spoke  \ 

neither  ( Which  Muse  sang  ? 

(5)  Latin  for :— 40,200  ;  sixth,  tenth  ;  3,000  ships. 

(6)  Give  1st  sing,  and  3rd  plur.  of  fut.  ind.  of  eo  and  fei 
imp.  conj.  of  patior  and  nolo ;  and  of  perf.  ind.  of  nuil 
feror. 

(7)  Give  pres.  inf.,  perf.  indie,  (ist  sing.),  supine, 
English  of :— verto,  jaceo,  video,  audeo,  gero,  fodio. 

(8)  Translate,  word  by  word  :— Sperat  urbem  captum  ii 

(9)  Give  the  various  meanings  "nostrum"  and  "sui 
have. 

(10)  Give  the  ist  sing.  pres.  ind.  and  the  meaning 
natus,  questus,  nactus,  rat  us,  fatus,  orsus. 

(11)  Give  all  the  participles  of  **  morior"  and  "nubo,' 
their  meanings. 

Latin  rROSR.— (Time,  forty- five  minutes.) 

(Do  as  much  of  the  following  as  you  can  in  the  order  gii 


Turn  into  Latin  :  — 

(i)  The   place  which   he  had  chosen  for  the  cam] 
not  far  from  the  town. 

(2)  The  messenger  announced  that  the  ship  had  beea 

(3)  This  man   was  considered  (puto)   the  wisest    c 
citizens. 

(4)  The  town  of  Carioli  was  taken  by  the   Roms 
a  stratagem  (dolus). 

(5)  So  strong  was  the  wind  that  all  the  old   tree? 
blown  down  (subverto). 

(6)  To  please   her  father  she  married  a  man  who 
laughing-stock  (ludibrium)  to  all. 

(7)  I  pity  you  for  having  lent  (credo)  him  so  large  a  sui 

(8)  I  fear  he  will  not  come,  for  the  snow  is  six  feet  d« 

(9)  You  will   have  to    endure    (patior)    many   priva 
(aerumna,  f.). 
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B. 
Tuit^    into  Latin  : — 

After  the  capture  of  Saguntum,  Hannibal  set  out  from 
Spain  '^nriih  a  large  army  to  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy.  He 
\Ad  n^ost  serious  difficulties  to  overcome  in  crossing  the  Alps 
{Alfis'^9  bat  at  length  he  succeeded.  On  reaching  Italy  he  was 
met  (of^wrro)  by  the  Romans  near  the  river  Ticinus.  Here 
a  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Roman  Consul  Scipio  would  have 
been  killed,  had  not  his  son  rescued  him.  Some  indeed  assert 
that  it  ymu  a  slave  who  saved  the  life  of  the  Consul,  but  Livy 
would  prefer  that  the  story  was  true  of  the  son. 

Lat  in  Unseen. — ( Ttme,  forty  five  minutes. ) 

Translate  into  English : — 

I  (I)  Oppidum   erat  Zeta,  quod  aberat  a   Scipione   decern 

I     millia  pAssuum.     Hue  Scipio  Ifgiones  duas  roisit.     Quod  post- 

quam  Caesar  ex  perfuga  cognovit,  egressus  cum  omnibus  copiis 

oppido    potitur,  et  Regino,  qui  ei  oppido  praeerat,  capto  ipse 

redire  coepit. 

(2)  ^t  in  Africa  consuetudo  incolarum,  ut  in  agris  et 
omnibus  fere  villis  sub  terra  specus,  frumenti  condendi  gratia, 
clam  liabeant  atque  id  propter  bella  maxime  hostiumque 
subitum  adventum  praeparent. 

specus  =  cave.  incola  =  inhabitant. 

(3)  Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  mille  hinc  — mirabile  visu — 
Cespite  de  viridi  surgunt  properantius  arae. 

Nee  prius  aut  epulas  aut  rounera  grata  Lyaei 
Fas  cuiquam  tetigisse  fuit,  quam  multa  precatus 
In  mensam  Fabio  sacrum  libavit  honorem. 

Lysteus = Bacchus,     libo  =  I  pour  out.     honor = an  offering. 

(^)      Hoc  jacet  in  tumulo  raptus  puerilibus  annis 
Pantagathus,  domini  cura  dolorque  sui, 
Vix  tangente  vagos  ferro  resecare  capillos 
Doctus,  et  hirsutas  excoluisse  genas. 

Oeneral  Paper. — {One  hour  and  a  half.) 

i£ach  section^  i.e.,  Scripture,  History,  and  Geography,  to  be 
coliected  tu  the  end  of  the  allotted  time.) 

(I.) — Scripture.— (^a//* aw  hour.) 

(i)  Wlicfe  do  the  following  quotations  come  from?     Briefly 
explain  inhere  necessary.     Try  any  four. 


^)    i^'ew  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  ray  youth. 
■  )    I»  it  peace  ?    What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  ? 
u2  .  ^an  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.     Where  is 


this 


«l»^^^»«^  the  New  Testament. 

1^     ^e  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease. 
(A    "^'^  y*  *****  ^°  ^ntiV  the  cup  that  I  diink  of? 
y '    Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian. 
j|»    For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 
*    thi         ^""  icligion  and  undefiled  before  our  God  and  Father 
**(2\*^    ..     Finish  the  quotation. 

pVJ^Xplain  what  is  meant  by :  High  Place,  Grove,  Teraphim, 
"^  jJ^'Uevite. 

fftui  •     "*•  ^^^  mott  than   three  lines  on  any  four  of  the 
ttw        8*  Bethel,   Shiloh,   Samaria,  Ramoth-Gilead,    Caper- 

??•  Jpamascus,  Antioch,  Thessalonica. 
Pil  f  ^**'^  charges  were  brought    against  our  Lord  before 

Irt  ^  .^^^  reasons  were  given  for  the  charges  ? 
in*.'  .^rilc  not  more  than  six  lines  on  any  four  of  the  follow- 
^jJj^b)  Joshua,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Josiah,  Nehemiah,  Paul, 

(2) — History. — (Half  an  hour.) 

Ma     K^^'^  accounts  of  any    two    of   the  following  battles: 
Ri '^^^ODi  Pbarsalia,  Evesham,  Bannockburn,  Marston  Moor, 

T^l^'  Sedan. 
Ena      .*^rt  accounts  of  any  two  of  the  following :   Pericles, 
ttL,?f/oondas,   Sulla,   Augustus,   Simon  de   Monifort,   Pym, 

f^li?'  Peel,  Bismarck,  Wiclif,  Bacon,  Milton. 
it  Act  ^^^  "  *  ^^^  **^   vn^idit  ?    Distinguish  "  Bill "  from 

Ai5|L  ^*plain    shoitly    any    two    of   the  following :    Militia. 

Sn^T^'.^he  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 

*^<ni  Act«  the  Septennial  Act,  the  First  Relorm  Act 

^o.  68,  Vol.  6.] 


(3) — Geography.— (^fl^  an  hour,) 

(i)  Explain  any  two  of  the  following :  Equator,  latitude, 
antarctic,  glacier,  tides,  trade  winds. 

(2)  Where  are  the  following  mountain  and  hill  ranges : — the 
Voiige«,  the  Carpathians,  the  Andes,  the  Caucasus,  the  North 
and  South  Downs,  the  Chiherns,  the  Mendips.    Any  four. 

(3)  Say  what  you  know  of  any  six  of  tbe  following  rivers, 
mentioning  the  sea  into  which  each  falls:  the  Amoor,  ihe  Lim- 
popo, tbe  Niger,  the  Amazon,  the  Yalu,  the  Seine,  the  Elbe,  the 
Danube,  the  Severn,  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  the  Shannon,  the 
Tay. 

(4)  Two  lines  about  any  six  of  the  following :  Lyons,  Leipzig. 
Odessa,  Turin,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Winchester,  Port 
Arihur,  Lhasa,  Lake  Baikal,  Nigeria. 

What  are  the  capitals  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  Bulgaria, 
Japan. 

(5)  From  what  countries  do  we  get  our  chief  supplies  of  corn, 
timber,  tea,  wine,  wool? 

(6)  What  do  you  know  of  either  (a)  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
or  (b)  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ? 

French.— C  (9//^  and  a  half  hour.) 
[JV.B. — Half  an  hour  will  be  allowed  for  each  of  the  three  sec 


tions  (A,  B,  C)  of  this  pater, 
rately  on  the  txpircUion  of  the 


They  will  be  collected  sepa- 
time  allotted  for  each.] 


A.— Grammar. 

(i)  Conjugate  in  full: — 
(a)  Present  indicative  (negative)  of  le  nier  (to  deny  it). 
{b)  Perfect  conditional  (affirmative)  of  s*amuser. 
(c)  Present  subjunctive  (afErmaiive)  of  /e  tfends  mon  cheval 
preceded  by  ilfaut  que. 

(2)  Use  the    adjectives  of   columns  A  with  the  nouns  in 
columns  B : — 


A. 

B. 

A. 

B 

cet  oiseau  blanc 

fleur 

des  ctMhfrais 

roses 

un  soldat  Suisse 

servante 

mon  chapeau  neuf 

robe 

un  dicu  grec 

arm^ 

notre  Ir^re  ccuUt 

soeur 

ce  bon  livre 

plume 
femme 

sa  soeur  est  mueite 

frdre 

un  homme  boiteux 

la  premiire  le9on 

livre 

\a)  11  1 

SI*. 

kd)  Ih 


(3)  Re-write  the  following  six  times,  inserting  the  words  given 
below  and  making  the  necessary  alterations : — Des  maisons. 

ia)  Beaucoup.         {c)  La  plupart.         (e)  Bien. 
\b)  petit.  {d)  vieux.  (/)  Point. 

(4)  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  substituting  a  personal 
pronoun  for  tbe  expression  printed  in  italics  : — 

(a)  II  parlait  aux  enfants. 

Je  pense  ci  mon  voyage. 

"  a  besoin  cfune  plume. 
■  a  6crit  les  lettres. 
(e]  Nous  ob^issons  d  notre  pire. 
{J )  Parlez  de  vos  aventures, 

(5)  Give  tbe  3td  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  preterite 
or  past  definite,  and  past  indefinite  of  the  following  verbs  (each 
set  of  verbs  on  a  separate  line) : — 

s'en  aller,  revenir,  s'asseoir,  dormir,  vouloir,  les  voir. 

B.— Exercise. 

(i)  Translate  into  French  : — 
{a)    He  started  (past  indefinite  of  partir)  at  a  quarter  past 

one. 
(b\    He  will  return  (revenir)  next  week. 
(c)    I  must  know  it  (use  ilfaut  que). 

id)   How  lung  have  you  been  learning  French  ? 
e)    They  will  be  punished  unless  they  do  it  at  once. 
(/)  Whatever  you  do  do  it  well. 
(g\  Do  you  believe  that  he  can  do  it  ? 
(h)  That  is  the  best  house  I  know. 
(/)   Ycu  ought  to  have  given  them  to  me. 
\j)  Where  are  the  letters?      Have  you  not  yet  written 
them? 
(2)  I  got  up  (past  indefinite  of  se  lever)  at  half-past  seven. 
When  I  came  down  (detcendre)  breakfast  was  ready.     I  took  a 
cup  of  tea,  some  toast  ^i  h  butter  and  a  fresh  epg.     As  soon  as 
I  had  finished  my  breakfast  I  v^ent  out,  because  I  bad  a  head- 
ache.    The  weather  was  beautiful  and  the  birds  were  singing 
merrily.     When  I  came  back  {rentter)  the  postman  had  just 
arrived.     After  reading  my  letters  I  set  to  work. 
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Cr-UftSl*?*, 

(1}  Titcskte  Inm  EofUili  :— 

Le  cUtn  Bob,  t&coctte  uji  joonml  a^i^i;!^  a  pefi  foys  Ics 
d^brii  d*ane  charpente*'     Dei  que  Ic  tocsin'  toniwit,  il  n'elati- 

le  ihUire  de  rinccndie  ;  «ii»il6l  qa'oo  aT»il  dresir  Ic*  ecbcUe*, 
il  J  gnmpmitf  eatrmil  par  ks  fctiltfes  et  p^nciTmit  d»ni  let  ch&na* 
br«  ftva^Qt  les  pompieu  ctix  mgcneft.  II  poft&it  un  oallkr  de 
CtUTR  avec  oe»  moii :  **Ne  m'anctrr  pas,  taah  bisi^'tnoi 
eaatiff  j^  tab  Bob,  k  cbltn  dcf  poropien  de  Lofldrei."  Pen- 
dmcit  f^s  uinees  de  $on  scrvk«,  il  &  saave  La  vie  ft  plusleti  per* 
fofines  pat  son  iDieitif^ence  et  »on  devodetncnt. 
(i)  Tr^nsUte  i»to  Erigli&h  prose  :— 

Une  nnit  dwrCi  UQ  vent  gl^cc.     La  oeige  e«l  rouge. 
Mille  brave*  iont  1^  qnt  dc^riDcni  miu  tombeaint, 
U^p^  an  pningi  lei  jeux  bagards,     Pas  un  ne  botige. 
An  dessui  tcniine  et  crie  un  vol  de  noif^  corlxAyiE. 
(3)  TraniUte  into  idiomaiic  English  :— 


1a)  IL  vmtjt  niieuiE  tard  cjue  jamais. 
5)  Je  iii'«n  tuU  tii^  Min  et  ^u* 
V)   II  est  ai3  bout  de  Kin  laiin. 
Wf  La  fin  coufonne  roeaviie, 
[£\   II  s'agit  de  iavoLr  i'lt 


Engl  i«li  Pftfier .  --  { Ont  k^ur^ ) 

(I)  REPRODtJCTiON  OF  A  SHORT  Storv.— ( T^miy  mmui^.) 
Repeodncc  the  tybiUnce  of  Cb«  story  ibat  has  been  read  to 
you. 

(1)    ESSAV*— (TttVM/j'  MflWw/*/,) 

Write  a  abQTt  essay  on  any  o«»e  of  the  fullowtng  subject*  : — 
{a)  A  deurtption  of  any  town,  &r  dtatrict,  or  museum,  &r 

(^&t)e,  9r  cathedral  known  to  yon. 

{^\  What  lide  in  lile  would  you  like  to  follow  ?    Give  jour 

rcMona. 

(r)  The  importance  of  looking  at  bdth  aides  of  a  question. 

(5)— GRAmtAR  QuEsriOMS.— (Jk¥#/jr  miuuies.) 

ti)  The  plaraJ  of  :^jr*  m&nty„  rW«^,  crisii,  tk^t^, 
(a)  Give  insiances  of  the  following  kinds  of  nouns  i  c^mm^n^ 
calUfitvit  ahiraci,  €&mrii€. 

{3 J  Principal   parts  of  the   following   verbs:  dtatx,  tra/niv, 
frtiu,  fkriftJt,  ivawt^  sirO:*^  j/td^^  (l&iki, 

(4I  The  subject  and  the  pr^icate  of  the  following  scntencci  :— 
{a)  S»gi£ient/&r  tk^  day  h  the  ntii  thtrmf, 
(i)  '  ?  u  €€tiain  tkit  piay  wtli  Hffver  />Uau* 
(5)  What  aie   meant     by     these     terms?     Give  instances: 
meiapk&r,  iimiiit  aiUjCffty-,  alliidrtdiafit  rkjtthm. 

(6J  Explain   the  cs instruction  of  the  words  in  itmlif^ :  This 
house  is  huiiding ;  this  house  iff  fii ;  he  is  wiser  ikati  / ;  mt- 
thinki. 
(7)  Rewriie  in  clear  and  correct  English  i — 

{a)  Jones  told  I  he  driver  of  his  motor-car  that  he  would  be 
I  he  death  of  him  if  A^  did  not  uke  cate  what  kg  was  about,  and 
mind  what  4^  said. 

{b}  I  did  not  hear  what  you  said  coming  so  suddenly  into 
the  noisy  room. 


N&i  ia  b€  ^ivtn  oui  ie  Cimdidai^» 

BnglUh.    (I.) 

The  piicwi^g  siory  is  t&  be  dhtisuiiy  read  twiie  is  (hi 
Candfdaiii.     They  ttri  then  f^  reproduce  (he  mbs(anci, 

^Laiimir  (eih  how  he  was  examtned  en  a  chm'ge  qf  heresy.) 

Once  I  was  in  cstflminalion  before  five  or  %h  biihopsp  where  I 
had  much  trouble.  Every  week  twice  I  came  to  examination, 
and  tnany  traps  and  snares  were  laid  to  get  something.  At  the 
last  I  was  brought  forth  to  be  examined  into  a  chamber  hanged 
with  lapeslry,  where  1  was  before  wont  to  be  eitaminedi  but  at 
this  time  the   chamber   was  somewhat   altered  ;   for,  whereas 

1  La  cbarpentc,  tioiber  work,    ^  Le  tooun,    aliirra^belL     ^  La  pompe, 


befofc  tbcfe  was  wont  to  be  a  fifc  in  the  chimney,  now  the 
was  taken  away,  and  a  curtain  bang^  over  the  chimney,  s 
Ibe  uUe  stnod  neat  the  chimney's  ei^  ;  «o  that  I  stood  betwi 
the  table  and  the  chimney's  end.  There  was  among  the  bitlK 
one  wibb  whom  I  had  been  familiar,  an  aged  man,  and  be 
next  the  table  end.  Then  he  put  forth  a  very  crafty  qtiestk 
and  such  one  iodeed  a«  I  could  not  spy  so  great  danger 
And  when  I  shonld  m^ake  answer,  **  I  pray  you,  Mm 
Latimer,'*  aaid  be,  "  speak  out,  I  am  very  thick  of  hcaiii 
there  may  be  many  that  sit  far  off,^'  I  marvelled  at  this  thi 
was  bidden  to  speak  out,  and  began  to  suspect,  and  gave  an 
to  the  chimney.  And  there  I  heard  the  scratching  of  a  pei 
the  chimoey  behind  the  curtain.  The)'  had  ippointed  on* 
write  my  answers.  The  question  was,  **  Master  Latimer^ 
you  not  think,  on  your  conscience,  that  yon  have  been  sniper 
of  heresy?'*  A  vety  subtle  question.  To  hold  my  peace 
been  to  grant  mysdf  faulty.  To  answer  it  was  every  way 
of  danger.  But  God  ^ve  me  my  aiksw^,  else  I  could  n 
have  escaped. 

June  igrH. 
{Mofh  stdkn  h  h$  i&lksUd  ai  the  end  ^f  ihe  aiUit^d  time, 

(1)  Find  the  prime  factors  of  45,  27,  and  12.  Hence 
the  least  number  into  which  each  of  Ibe  given  numbers 
divide  trxactly. 

U)  Write  as  a  decimal  4  +  Ti3'*'T^T>* 

il)  Simplify:^ 

(«J  4-  27.         {h)    0673  ^  ^"34,         (f)    053 -j-  25 

(4)  Simplify:— 

(5)  Express  £rti  as  £.  s.  d. 

(n)  tluw  many  equal  kngths  of  14  centimelres  c&n  he  cu 

from  a  rod  of  length  I  metre  45  centimetres  ?     Whm  length 
remain  } 

(7}  Find  the  cost  of  23  tkhing  rods  at  £1  15s,  Cftjch. 

Al^ebr^.  -( Time^f^rtf  minut4U  J 
\l\  Find  x— 

(a)  The  number  of  pence  in  a  sum  of  x  shillings 
y  pence. 

{b)  The  coat  of  i  articles  when  x  co«t  ^a, 
\%\  Write  as  shortly  as  possible  : — 

( il . )  (fl«( + dtf + aa)  ^  {aaa + fl4ff )  - 
(3)  Examine  whether  or  no 

(jr+iV  \x^i\  +  (^  +  3)  (jr+4)-a  {^+S*+7) 
(^)  when  x^  a,  (h\  when  jr=  --  2. 

14)  Simplify  (j^+j^)=^(j-~/)^ 

{5)  Solve  the  follow  log  equation,  explaining  each  step  e% 
in  words  «r  by  a  refer ence  to  the  axiom  uaed  I  — 

^-3  -'  +  4^ 
%  I 

(6)  I  distribute  a  sovereign  among  30  people,  giving  s 
6d,  each  and  the  others  is.  4d.  each.     How  many  receive 

each  ? 

<7)  Reduce  to  its  simp]e$t  form  the  fractioo-ffltf 

**+2jr 

Check  your  answer  by  putting  ^  =  2. 

Oeomctry.— ^riffi^j^O'  minmt^.} 

{\\  Measure  the  angle  A  of  the  given  triangle. 

(3)  Measure  (in  centimetres  and  decimals  of  a  centimetre) 
£>ide  B  C  of  the  given  triangle.  (A  Triangle  was  printed  on 
paper.) 

(j)  Find,  either  by  drawing  &r  calculation,  the  diagonal  k 
rectangle  whose  sides  are  27  inches  and  4^6  inches. 

(4)  What  is  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  ?  of  a  qua 
laieial  ?     If  two  of  the  angles  ol  a  quadrilateral  are  eqoal, 
the  two  others  are  127''  and  43*^,  what  are  the  equal  angles  ? 

(5)  Find  the  area  of  the  given  triangle  in  square  centimetn 
(h)  X  y  Z  is  a  triangle  in  which  angle  V  =  angle  Z^     Pr 

that  X  Z  =  X  Y. 
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(  Candidates  may  answer  any  of  the  following  questions  instead 
of  an  equal  number  of  the  above  questions,) 

A.  Point  out  the  fallacy  in  the  following  reasoning  : — PQR 
is  a  triangle  having  PQ  =  PR  ;  X  is  any  point  on  the  side  QR. 
Join  PX.  Then  in  the  triangles  PQX,  PRX  we  have  PQ  =  PR, 
PX  common,  and  Z  Q  ~  Z  R  (since  A  PQR  is  isosceles) 
.•.  QX  «  RX  .  •.  X  is  the  raid-point  of  QR. 

B.  Give  the  construction  and  proof  for  drawing  (with  ruler 
mud  compass)  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight 
Kne  of  unlimited  length,  from  a  given  point  outside  it. 

C.  Prove  that  a  triangle  cannot  have  more  than  one  obtuse 
mngle. 

D.  If  the  square  described  on  one  side  of  a  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides,  tnen 
tlie  angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

Science.  — ( One  hour. ) 

Alternative  with  Latin  Verse, 

(I.)— Physics. 

(1)  A  weight  hangs  by  two  strings,  each  making  an  angle  of 
60^  with  the  vertical.  Show  that  the  tension  of  each  string  is 
equal  to  the  weight. 

(2)  A  uniform  rod  lo  feet  long  and  weighing  5  lbs.  is  pivoted 
:    3  ft.  from  one  end.     A  weight  of  50  lbs.  is  hung  on  the  end 

nearer  to  the  pivot.     Find  what  weight  must  be  hung  on  the 
opposite  end  to  balance  the  rod. 

(3)  Gravity  is  often  measured  by  the  number  32.  Explain 
this.  A  body  is  thrown  up  with  a  velocity  of  48  f.  s.  In  what 
time  will  it  lose  its  velocity  ?  In  what  time  will  it  return  to  the 
hand  ?     How  high  will  it  go  ? 

(4)  A  rectangular  vessel  on  a  square  base  is  filled  with  water. 
Find  the  relation  between  the  height  of  the  vessel  and  a  side  of 
the  base  in  order  that  the  fluid  pressure  on  one  vertical  face  may 
equal  that  on  the  base. 

(II.)— Botany. 

(1)  Enumerate  the  floral  whorls  from  outside  inwards. 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  cohesion  and  adhesion  among  floral 
orgar  s.  Make  a  careful  drawing  of  the  section  through  a 
flower  in  which  petals  and  stamens  adhere  to  the  calyx  tube. 
Name  a  flower  in  which  you  have  observed  this  structure. 

(2)  A  potato  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  root.  Is  this  correct  ? 
Give  reasons.  Name  three  other  cases  in  which  a  similar  error 
is  made,  explaining  the  real  nature  of  the  organ  in  question. 

(3)  Oraw  sections  shown  in  cutting  lengthwise  through  a 
bea.n  (or  acorn)  and  a  grain  of  barley  (or  date  stone).  What 
difference  would  be  observed  during  their  early  growth  ?  Of 
what  great  divisions  of  plants  are  these  characteristic  respec- 
tively ? 

(4)  "What  plants  would  you  expect  to  And  in  flower  in  a  damp 
wood  on  a  clay  soil  in  April  ?    Describe  one  or  more  of  them. 

Latin  YtT%».— (One  hour,) 
Alternative  with  Science. 


(1)  Scan:— 

Mille  manus  illis  dedit  et  pro  cruribus  angues, 
Atque  ait,  In  magnos  arma  movete  deos. 

Ut  Stat,  et  incertus,  qua  sit  sibi,  nescit  eundum. 
Bellum  erat.     Etruscas  Turnus  adoptat  opes. 

(2)  Arrange  as  hexameters  and  pentameters  :~ 

Et  esse  proximus  quamquam  tihl  semper  cuperem 
Qui  l&co  urbe  minus  ab  Aus5nia  distet. 

Laeti  sanguine  praedonum  saepe  v^niunt  dSmum 
Et  bSves  rJ^dlgunt  actos  in  riira  sua. 


Tom  into  Latin  Elegiacs : — 

Me  miscnun  cerno 

Unhappy-man  tbat-I-am,  because  I  shall-not   be-seen  in  that 


noster  lumen  fruor         iste 

Nor- will    my    eyes  be-able  to-enjoy  those- (eyes)-of-thine  ; 
facio  aliquis  noster  (next  line)  tubeo 

May-the-Gods  grant  that-at-some  time  my  [name]  may-occur- 
to- thee, 

miffr 
And  thou-mayst-say,  *'  Alas  !  what  doeth  that  unhappy*man  ?" 
quis  perfero 

If  any-one  shall-have-conveyed  these  thy  words  to-me, 
fateor(prev.  line)       protmus  exUium  moIUs 

I-will-admit  that-from-now  my  exile  is  more-bearablt. 


C. 


Turn  into  Latin  Elegiacs : — 

(i)  The  winter  now  is  banished  ; 

i2)        The  rains  have  followed  after  ; 

3)  Where  Etna's  snows  have  vanished  (deiiquesco) 

(4)  Spring  leaps  with  joyous  laughter  : 

(5)  The  daffodils  are  springing, 

(6)  A  myriad  golden  gleam  ; 

(7)  The  lark  and  finch  are  singing 

(8)  By  hillside,  vale  and  stream. 

Notes.— Lines  3  and  4  may  be  tr»n<posed.  Lines  5  and  6  may  be  ax* 
pandrd  by  mentioning  oiber  spring  flowers,  some  welcome  for  tbetr*ceQt, 
provided  tbat  line  6  is  applied  only  to  the  oaffodils  (narcis<ius).  In  lines  7 
and  8  supply  a  verb  to  eacn  line.  Any  other  birds,  e^.,  turtle-dove  or  night* 
incale,  may  be  substituted. 


[Papers  vete  also  set  in  Greek  and  German.] 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Lan^agei. 

Les  fran^ais  d" Autrefois,  By  Jetta  S.  Wolff,  vii.-f  88  pp. 
(Arnold.)  is,  3^. — Miss  Wolff  has  written  anaccepuble  little 
volume  of  stories  from  the  history  of  France.  She  tells  of 
Clovis  and  Charlemagne,  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  of  Louis  IX.  and  Louis  XIV.  Her  language  is  simple 
and  interesting,  and  is  explained,  where  necessary,  by  a  few 
suitable  notes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  vocabulary  is  in- 
complete. 

Le  Franfais  chez  lui.  By  W.  H.  Hodges  and  P.  Powell. 
vii.  +  8i  pp.  (Arnold.)  is.  3</.— This  useful  little  book  is 
intended  *'  for  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  still  elementary."  Doubtless  there  are 
such  boys,  though  it  is  regrettable.  They  will  certainly  be 
interested  in  this  reader,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  short 
stories,  the  account  of  an  English  boy's  visit  to  France,  &c., 
edited  on  reform  lines,  i,e,^  with  a  questionnaire  and  gram- 
matical exercises.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  publishers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  ready  to  issue  books  of  this  type,  as  it 
shows  that  the  newer  ideas  about  modern  language  teaching  are 
making  headway. 

Adolf  Stem,  Die  Flut  des  Lebens,  Edited  by  E.  M.  Prowse. 
vii.  +  55  pp.  (Arnold.)  is.  3^/.  — Miss  Prowse  has  edited 
Stern's  admirable  short  story,  by  supplying  questions  on  the 
text,  and  on  word-formation,  as  well  as  a  brief  glossary  of  the 
most  difficult  words  and  proper  names.  She  has  done  her 
work  conscientiously.  The  book  forms  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  small  number  of  books  which  are  at  once  of  high 
literary  value  and  suitable  for  an  intermediate  form. 

Premieres  Lectures,  By  F.  B.  Kirkman.  iv.-|-32+xxxi. 
-f  xii.  pp.  (Black.)  \s, — An  elementary  reader,  containing 
talks  about  France,  fiibles,   verses,  &&,  with  capital  reform 
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exercises.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  partly  by  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Kirkman  in  Paris.  His  series  is  becoming  well 
known  by  this  time,  and  there  is  no  further  need  to  praise  the 
skilful  and  interesting  way  in  which  he  has  edited  this  and 
other  volumes.  The  reform  teacher  always  opens  them  with 
pleasure,  convinced  that  he  will  find  some  useful  '*  tips."  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  the  book  can  be  obtained  with  or  without 
the  French-English  vocabulary,  which,  by  the  way,  is  in- 
complete. We  have  noticed  few  slips  (B^rrager,  three  times, 
is  strange),  and  few  worn-out  blocks  (that  of  a  bed,  on  p.  13, 
might  well  be  discarded). 

Practice  in  CowDerscUional  Frtnch,  By  F.  S.  Grose  and 
H.  Webber.  viii.  +  ii2  pp.  (Blackie.)  u.  6</.-— The  first 
part  consists  of  dialogues,  the  French  and  English  being  on 
opposite  pages.  They  are  well  written,  but  would  have  gained 
in  lucidity  if  the  speakers  had  been  designated.  The  second 
part  is  a  questionnaire ;  the  third  contains  a  few  questions  in 
English,  which  are  also  to  be  answered  in  French.  We  have 
noticed  a  few  inaccuracies,  e.g,^  un  prison  (p.  20),  impressioner 
(p.  26),  and  a  few  curious  renderings,  e,g,^  *'The  V^y  (le  clou) 
to  the  Exhibition,''  '*  What  a  different  aspect  the  London 
streets  present "  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  good. 

H,  Hansjakob^  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Unglxuklichen.  Edited 
by  E,  Dixon,  xix.  +  149  pp.  (Macmiilan.)  2j.— This  is  a 
volume  in  Mr.  Siepmann's  series,  and  has  been  excellently 
edited.  We  have  found  many  interesting  notes  which  do  Miss 
Dixon  great  credit,  and  only  few  slips  (e.g. ,  Donauschingen  on 
p.  xii. ,  Shakespeare  misquoted  on  p.  50. )  As  to  the  suitability 
of  the  story  for  an  elementary  class,  teachers  will  form  tbeir  own 
opinion ;  to  us  the  whole  spirit  of  it  seems  altogether  wrong, 
for  it  is  narrow,  full  of  pessimism,  and  at  times  almost  cynical. 

ClMiioi. 

Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,  a  se  a/iisgue  denuo  recognitorum 
et  irevi  lectionum  varietate  instructorum,  Editit  /ohannes 
Percival  Postgate.  Fasc,  IV,,  quo  continentur  Calpumius 
SiculuSy  Columellae  liber  X,  Silius  Italicus,  Statins,  xii.  + 
430  pp.  (Bell.)  9J.  net. — This  new  Corpus  has  already 
achieved  a  place  as  the  standard  collection  of  Latin  poetry,  and 
its  possession  is  indbpensable  to  the  scholar.  The  MSS.  on 
which  each  recension  is  based  are  set  forth  by  their  editors  in 
the  preface.  Calpumius  Siculus  falls  to  the  lot  of  H.  Schenkl ; 
Silius  Italicus  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Summers,  a  young  scholar  who  has 
already  deserved  well  of  Latin  scholarship ;  Statins,  partly  to 
the  veteran  Prof.  A.  S.  Willcins,  partly  to  Dr.  Postgate,  who  is 
also  responsible  for  Columella.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  work 
will  be  a  sure  warrant  for  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  this. 
The  poets  of  the  silver  age  have  attracted  less  attention  than 
their  earlier  brethren,  and  they  deserve  less  on  their  merits ; 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  use  them  should  have 
the  best  possible  text,  and  if  many  doubtful  points  are  still  left 
unsolved,  it  is  certain  that  this  is  not  due  to  want  of  trying. 
Statins,  in  particular,  presents  many  great  difficulties,  which 
seem  to  be  no  nearer  solution  now  than  before.  We  hope  that 
the  publication  of  this  work  may  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  read  Statins  and  Calpumius,  who  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  g«*t.  It  is  certain  that  scholars  will  not  always  agree 
with  the  editor's  judgments,  although  there  is  no  such  wholesale 
transposition  here  as  in  the  Properiius ;  but  the  general  verdict 
must  be,  that  the  book  is  a  credit  to  English  scholarship. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Republic  of  Plato.  By  William  Boyd, 
viii.  -f  196  pp.  (Sonnen<>chein.)  2j.  td.  net. — This  is  a  brief 
and  unpretending  abstract  of  the  "  Republic,"  compiled  for 
"  beginners  in  philosophy  who  find  Plato  difficult."  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  final,  but  only  as  an  aid  to  further  study.    The 


writer  criticises  Plato's  views  when  they  are  narrow  or  faol^^ 
as  in  his  treatment  of  Art.  It  may  be  recommended  as  lik^^ 
to  be  useful  for  its  avowed  purpose.  There  is  no  index  to  ^| 
book,  a  grave  fault. 

Euripides,  Hercules  Furius.     Edited  by  E.   H.   Blakeci^ 
XXX.  +  182  pp.    (Blackwood's  Classical  Texts.)    2s,  6dl— Xlia 
edition  has  been  carefully  compiled,  and  contains  much  inl^y. 
mation  both  useful  and  interesting.     The  editor  is  especial/^ 
good  on  literary  topics,  which  he  places  most  justly  in  the  fore. 
front  of  his  study.     The  notes  are  full  on  illustrative  points,  and 
contain  less  than  is  usual  of  the  elementary  explanations  which 
are  too  familiar  in  schoolboolcs.     Examples  of  unnecessary  notes 
are  those  on  *At8a,  1 16 ;  xSet  &y,  487.     There  is  too  much  trins- 
lation  {e.g.,  the  choruses,  348-450,  637-700,  &c.).    The  evidence 
for  a  raised  stage  in  the  fifth  century  is  not  so  '*  inconclusive  ** 
as  the  editor  states  (119) :  it  consists  of  allusions  in  literatnre 
which   are  inexplicable  otherwise,   direct  statements  of  anti- 
quaries, and  the  inferences  from  vase-paintings.     The  empiric 
fashion  of  dealing  with  problems,  almost  universal  in  school- 
books,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  editor's    treatment    of  71^ 
originally  an  emphatic  particle,  as  be  appears  to  feel  once  (on 
V.    1,236),   it  bears  that  sense    often    when    it  is  commonly 
explained  by  ellipse  (c.f.  notes  on  138,  610,  755).     The  original 
of  the  portrait  of  Euripides  (p.  xv.)  is  in  the  Louvre,  which 
ought  to  be  stated. 

Examination  Papers  on  Virgil,  By  W.  G.  Coast,  vii.  -^  laS 
pp.  2s.  Examination  Papers  on  Horace-  By  T.  C.  Weatherbead. 
99  pp.  2J.  Examination  Papers  on  Thucydides.  By  T.  Nick- 
lin.  109  pp.  (Methuen.)  2s, — The  authors  in  each  of  tbeie 
books  are  divided  into  sections,  and  a  paper  given  on  eaeb 
section.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  usefulness.  Of  course  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  important  and  difficult  passsp 
of  the  authors  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers ;  but  all  the  well* 
known  difficulties  are  there,  and  a  student]  will  be  able  to  tect 
himself  thoroughly  by  running  through  them  after  his  study  is 
complete. 

Edited  Booki. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel     Edited  by  J.  W.   Yooflf. 
xxiii.  -f-   188  pp.      (Dent.)      is.  4d.— This  edition  covers  tte 
whole  six  cantos  of  Scott's  greatest  poem,   and  is  effideotly 
done  ;  although  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  quite  how  the  edituf 
has  been  managed.    The  name  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Young  appears  Qi. 
the  title-page  as  responsible  for  the  introduction,  notes,  irf' 
glossary.     But,  in  turning  to  the  first  of  these,  we  find  the  vdUi^ 
ductory  matter  as  concerns  Scott  himself  signed  *'R.  D.",  ftk 
the  more  critical  section  unsigned  altogether,  which  inclines • 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  hands  than  one  have  been  engagei 
in  putting  this  book  together,  a  practice  which  is  not  altogethtf    : 
to  be  commended,  although  in  this  case  a  signature  is  given  to    I 
the  work  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  editor-in-chief.    We  mtke    , 
thus  much  of  this  apparently  trivial  point,  because  only  recentl;    : 
an  unsigned  farrago  of  editorial  work  by  diflferent  hands  led  to    | 
an  emphatic  expression  of  disapproval  of  our  review  from  the    1 
nominal  editor  of  a  school  book,  who  had  not  verified  his  oo*    ! 
editor's  opinions  and  statements ;  and  the  whole  procedure  ii   | 
unsound.      Otherwise,  this  edition  is  beyond  criticism.    The 
illustrations  are  numerous,  and  in  most  cases  beautifully  eift* 
cuied,  and    the    notes  and  glossary  are  quite  scholarly  tod 
adequate. 

Macaula/s  Life  Oj  Samuel  Johnson,  Edited  by  H.  B. 
Cotierill.  xxi.  -f  135  pp.  (Macmiilan.)  2s,  —  Unstinted 
praise  is  the  only  due  tribute  to  this  capital  edition.  Mr. 
Cotterill's  labours,  and  his  success,  as  an  educational  editor,  ate 
well  known,  but  it  is  in  this  book  that  we  have  them  ii 
their  highest  and  happiest  condition.  He  has  made  of  this 
well-worn  classic  of  Macaulay's  one  of  the  most  interestioc 
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have  read  for  a  long  while.  It  Ls  impossible  to 
'  in  this  little  volume  without  discovering  that  it  is 
ich  has  all  the  ordinary  merits  of  a  school  edition, 
Extraordinary  ones  as  well.  The  interest  is  chiefly  in 
which  are  magnificent.  They  take  up  every  point 
I  a  note  could  reasonably  be  founded »  yet  there  is  not 
ny  ;  they  are  an  unmixed  joy  to  any  reader  who  loves 
his  age.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  student  of  any 
ID  use  this  volume  without  gain  in  knowledge  of 
ly  interesting  literary  period. 

^i  Oliver  Goldsmith.  By  H.  B.  Cotterill. 
J  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2s. — This  edition  is  highly 
ly,  and  fully  deserves  to  rank  with  Mr.  Cotterill's 
on  of  Macaulay's  great  essay  on  Johnson.  There  is 
:tion  brief  enough,  but  admirably  full,  clear  and 
:,  and  delightfully  written  ;  but  the  ^reat  feature  of 
s  the  annotation  of  Macaulay's  text.  In  writing  his 
Cotterill  has  placed  not  only  students  of  English 
ut  all  lovers  of  Goldsmith  under  an  obligation  ;  and 
re  so  full  and  illuminative  that  they  are  perfectly 
en  with  only  the  slightest  reference  to  the  text.  The 
are  also  well  done.  Altogether  an  edition  quite 
s  place  in  this  series. 

>mer.  127  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  is, — This  is  a 
;rses  for  children,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
good  collection.  The  compiler  has  a  quick  eye  for 
thing  that  slips  into  juvenile  minds,  almost  without 
of  memorising  it,  and  remains  there ;  and  any 
for  juveniles  which  is  managed  with  this  end  in 
to  be  a  success.  A  considerable  poetic  field  has 
sed  in  order  to  provide  these  selections,  hence  we 
3me  old  and  inevitable  pieces  a  great  many  that  are 
er  and  better  mint.  Andrew  Marvell,  for  instance, 
;,  and  so  does  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  Victor  Hugo, 
:  Colman.  Some  carols  at  the  end  are  not  unwel- 
heir  quaint  hard  rhymes  ;  and  some  settings  of  the 
le  Bible  as  poetry  may  help  to  teach  the  young  idea 
>t  the  right  way  later  on. 

^s  Lives  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  By  J.  B.  John, 
pp.  (Black.)  I  J. — This  edition  is  rather  slight, 
in  two  brief  introductory  notes  shows  that  he  has 
holarship  to  have  made  it  more  substantial  if  that 
t  object.  The  notes  are  good  and  tersely  put ;  and 
pily  no  "  life  "  of  Macaulay,  and  no  literary  estimate, 
eviewer  to  sigh. 

Hiitory. 

%  History  Readers^  I II A.  255  pp.  (Arnold), 
e  stories  in  this  book  are  well  told,  and  come  between 
ind  "history."  Of  course  much  must  be  omitted, 
that  the  range  is  from  55  B.C.  to  1901  A.D.,  but  the 
5  been  carefully  made,  specially  in  Victoria's  reign, 
Boer  war  of  course  looms  large.  The  illustrations 
any  of  them  being  copies  of  famous  pictures. 

Geography. 

iography  Examination  Paters,  By  W.  G.  Baker, 
ethuen.)  I  J.  — It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  teachers 
f  exist  incapable  of  setting  questions  in  their  subject 
lose  contained  in  this  booklet.  If  there  are  teachers 
ly  who  wish  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  making 
r  junior  forms,  these  papers  will  assist  them. 


Seienoe  and  Technology. 

The  Natural  History  of  some  common  Animals,  By  Oswald 
H.  Latter,  x.  +  331  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Pres.s.)  $8. 
net. — We  have  already  many  excellent  text-books  of  structural 
zoology  ;  here  at  last  is  a  much-needed  manual  dealing  with  the 
physiology  of  a  number  of  the  animals — earthworm,  crayfish, 
cockroach,  freshwater  mussel,  snail,  frog,  and  others — which 
usually  serve  as  types  in  elementary  courses.  The  book  is, 
perhaps,  rather  more  technical  than  its  tiile  might  imply,  but  for 
anyone  with  even  a  general  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
types  described  it  forms  delightful  reading.  Recent  zoology 
certainly  has  been,  as  the  author  says,  *'  too  closely  wedded  to 
structure,"  but  there  are  welcome  signs  of  a  return  to  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  Swammerdam  and  R6iumur.  This  book  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  reaction,  and  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  all  teachers  and  students  of  the  subject. 
It  contains  fifty-four  good  illustrations,  and  several  useful  lists  of 
diagnostic  characters. 

Observation  Lessons  on  Plant  Life,  By  Mrs.  Beverley  Ussher 
and  Dorothy  Jebb.  xv.  -f  212  pp.  (Newmann.) — This  book 
contains  a  two  years'  course  of  lessons.  It  is  illustrated  by 
blackboard  sketches,  and  by  floral  designs  intended  to  serve  as 
hints  for  the  treatment  of  plant  forms  in  conventional  art.  The 
blackboard  sketches  are  somewhat  crude,  and  the  language  is 
often  lacking  in  precision.  The  designs  are  the  best  part  of  the 
book. 

The  Colouration  of  Animals  and  Birds  as  affected  by  their 
Environments :  Four  wall-diagrams,  with  handbooks.  (Ruddi- 
man  Johnston.)  —  These  diagrams  portray  examples  of 
**  Characteristic  Life  in  the  Arctic  Regions,"  "  Characteristic 
Life  in  the  Desert  Regions,"  "Characteristic  Inhabitants  of 
Forests,  Jungles,  Prairies,  etc.,"  and  "  Protective  Mimicry,"  re- 
spectively. They  are  well  drawn  and  coloured,  and,  if  care  be 
taken  to  point  out  the  different  scales  on  which  the  various 
creatures  are  represented  on  the  same  diagram,  will  serve  their 
purpose  admirably.  Each  picture  is  supplied  with  an  interesting 
booklet,  which  explains  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
about  the  results,  and  describes  in  detail  the  animals  figured. 
The  price  of  the  set  varies,  according  to  the  mounting,  from 
los.  6d.  to  40s. 

Junior  Country  Reader,  II,  More  True  Animal  Stories, 
By  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan  and  R.  R.  C.  Gregory,  vi.  -f  165  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  is,  2d.— -Vie  have  here  another  simple  reading- 
book  for  young  children.  The  tales  are  interesting  and  the 
illustrations  excellent.  The  lessons  provide  much  useful 
information  about  common  animals. 

A  Primer  of  Philosophy,  By  A.  J.  Rappoport.  1 18  pp. 
(Murray.)  \s,  net.— This  is  a  clearly  written  and  quite  useful 
little  book,  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  describes  the 
various  branches  of  philosophy  and  gives  a  historical  sketch  of 
their  development.  The  second  gives  the  various  solutions  that 
have  been  offered  of  the  metaphysical,  ethical  and  epistemolc^- 
cal  problems  at  various  periods  of  the  world's  history.  The 
teacher  will  find  it  useful  to  read  and  then  keep  by  him  as  a 
reference  f>r  explanation  of  allusions  to  the  subject.  There  is  a 
bibliography. 

Chemical  Laboratories  for  Schools.  By  Dr.  D.  S.  Macnair. 
24  pp.  (Bell.)  6d. — A  pamphlet  containing  hints  to  teachers 
as  to  the  method  of  planning  and  fitting  up  a  school  laboratory 
and  of  conducting  a  school  course  in  chemistry. 
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Mechanics,  By  John  Cox.  xiv.  4  332  pp.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.)  qj.  net. — In  recent  years  nearly  every  text- 
book of  mechanics  has  shown  the  dominating  influence  of 
"  Thomson  and  Tait " ;  it  is  therefore  of  the  nature  of  a  novelty 
to  find  a  treatise  that  departs,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  from 
the  lines  of  the  well-known  work  on  natural  philosophy.  In  a 
vigorously  written  preface  the  author  explains  his  attitude  and 
adduces  sound  reasons  for  the  method  in  which  he  develops 
the  subject.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of 
mechanics  gains  both  in  interest  and  in  instructiveness  by  such 
considerations  as  are  set  forth  in  Book  I.,  '*  The  Winning  of  the 
Principles  "  ;  the  subject,  when  studied  in  close  connection  with 
its  historical  development,  is  much  easier  of  apprehension  by 
the  beginner,  because  more  concrete  and  less  technical,  and 
what  is  lost  in  rigour  of  definition  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
contact  with  simple  but  important  practical  problems.  Another 
advantage  of  thb  historical  treatment  is  that  the  mathematical 
statement  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  which  is  taken  up  in 
Book  II.,  becomes  much  more  intelligible;  the  discussion  of 
the  laws  of  motion  is  unusually  clear.  The  applications  in 
Book  III.  are  free  from  trivialities,  and  are  lucidly  expounded, 
while  the  slight  reference  to  rigid  dynamics  in  Book  IV.  is 
sufficient  to  bring  out  some  of  the  leading  principles.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  course  laid  down  in  the  book  has 
been  tested,  with  satisfactory  results,  with  classes  at  McGill 
University ;  the  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  necessary 
for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  book  is  not  large,  while  the 
frequent  appeal  to  experiment  is  a  valuable  safeguard  against 
the  too  common  tendency  to  substitute  mathematical  problems 
for  dynamical  applications.  As  matters  stand  at  present  in  this 
country,  we  fear  the  book  will  not  receive  the  attention  which 
its  intrinsic  merits  deserve,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
contribute  to  a  reform  in  the  teaching  of  mechanics  which  is 
urgent  ly  needed.  An  unusual  but  welcome  feature  in  a  modern 
text-book  is  the  presence  of  four  well-executed  engravings  of 
pioneers  of  the  science  of  mechanics — Archimedes,  Galileo, 
Huyghens,  and  Newton.  , 

Elementary  MemurcUiofi.  By  G.  T.  Chivers.  x.  -|-  334  pp. 
(Longmans.)  5i".— Teachers  in  search  of  a  good  text-book  of 
mensuration  may  be  recommended  to  examine  this.  It  is  very 
complete,  and  while  many  sections  and  examples  demand  of 
the  pupil  a  good  knowledge  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigo- 
nometry, the  author  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  merely 
stating  those  formulae  which  require  for  their  adequate  proof  a 
knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  The  text-books  of  practical 
mathematics  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  contained  applica- 
tions to  land  surveying,  and  these  were  very  popular  in  the 
rural  districts.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  book 
land  surveying  is  omitted  ;  in  rural  districts  it  might  be  a 
pleasant  variation  on  the  routine  of  indoor  work  to  spend  a  few 
afternoons  in  measuring  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
school.  But  the  book  within  the  limits  covered,  and  these  are 
wide,  is  excellent:  the  very  large  number  of  examples  will 
probably  be  an  additional  recommendation  to  many  teachers. 
It  would  have  been  well  perhaps  had  a  little  more  been  said 
about  approximations  in  numerical  work. 

Constructive  Geometry,  By  John  G.  Kerr.  121  pp.  (Blackie.) 
\5.  6</.— The  full  title  of  this  little  book  is  "Constructive 
Geometry,  being  Steps  in  the  Synthesis  of  Ideas  regarding  the 
Properties  and  Relations  of  Geometrical  Figures.'*  The  course 
developed  in  it  is  not  merely  one  of  geometrical  drawing  but  a 
system  of  demonstrative  geometry  based,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
observation  and  measurement.  The  range  is,  roughly,  that  of 
Euclid's  first  three  books.    In  the  earlier  pages  logical  inference 


occupies  a  subordinate  place,  but    becomes    gndoally  bm 
prominent  as  the  development  proceeds.      The  later  poitioBitf 
the  book  do  not  call  for  much  in  the  way  of  remark,  u  tboeii 
not  much  that  is  new  in  them,  but  the  earlier  portkns  iboi 
considerable  originality  of  treatment.    A  fuller  discussion  tin 
usual  is  given  of  angles,  based  on  the  rotational  definitioo  )■ 
description) ;  negative  angles  and  the  radian  measure  of  tii{b 
are  introduced,  and  the  conception  of  negative  angles  is  ntibcd 
in  discussing  the  rotation  of  a  plane  figure  in  its  own  phK 
The  movement  of  a  plane  figure  without  rotation  leads  to  tk 
consideration  of  parallel  lines,  and  the  following  definitioeii 
given  : — When  a  line  can  be  brought  from  one  positktniit 
plane  to  another  without  rotation,  the  two  positions  of  tbe  fa 
are  said  to  be  parallel.     What  axiom  on  parallels  is  t»Bll 
Though  not  explicitly  suted,  it  seems  to   us  that  PltyidA 
axiom  is  required  for  the  proof  given  in  (ii.)  p.  46.     IfPlayUA 
axiom  is  thus,  as  we  think  it  is,  assumed,  then  the  introductioitt 
early  of  the  rotation  of  a  plane  figure  is  perhaps  unwise,  thoi^ 
it  is  undoubtedly  interesting.     However  that  may  be,  the  \ak 
contains  much  to  interest  and  stimulate  the  beginner,  and 
after  all,  is  a  great  thing. 

Preliminary  Geometry,  By  Rawdon  Roberts.  56  f^ 
(Blackie.)  is.— This  book  is  in  the  main  a  collectioid 
exercises  in  geometrical  drawing,  with  hints  for  the  constrocdai 
required ;  some  very  good  patterns  are  included.  It  is,  11 
think,  a  mistake  to  avoid  the  use  of  decimals  so  much  as  Ae 
author  has  done.  In  the  second  exercise  a  distance  is  asked  • 
be  read  to  the  nearest  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  surely  greater  accon? 
should  be  demanded  even  at  the  outset,  and  with  a  dedmlf 
divided  ruler  it  can  easily  be  obtained. 

The  Story  of  Arithmetic,  By  Susan  Cunnington.  nl 
+  239  pp.  (Sonnenschein. )  31.  (id, — Lessons  in  arithmSlic 
are  usually  considered  to  be  rather  dreary,  but  their  tedis 
may  be  often  lightened  by  a  judicious  use  of  illastrations  dnM 
from  the  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  arithmeticil 
symbols  and  operations.  Teachers  may  therefore  welcooet 
book  which  sets  forth  in  a  comparatively  short  compass  and  ii 
an  interesting  manner  the  leading  stages  in  the  erolniioorf 
arithmetic  as  we  now  possess  it.  This  "story"  is  soiw 
sketchy,  but,  though  the  list  of  the  principal  works  consulted  k 
very  meagre  and  does  not  contain  any  except  English  boQh% 
the  more  important  features  of  the  history  of  arithmetic  fl| 
correctly  outlined;  statements  on  some  of  the  more  ol 
features  seem  to  us  to  require  revision  or  amplification,  ft 
proof-reading  of  the  Latin  quotations  has  been  very  bd|r 
done  ;  the  blunders  in  Appendix  A  are  inexcusable. 

The  Fourth  Dimension.  By.  C.  Howard  Hinton.  viii  f 
247  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  4s.  6d.  —  Speculations  as  • 
a  fourth  dimension  are  usually  considered  to  be  at  best  Ai 
harmless  occupation  of  a  leisure  hour,  but  we  quite  agree  wifc 
the  writer  of  this  interesting  book  that  meditation  on  the 
ject  of  higher  space  may  be  a  profitable  exercise.  The  »• 
positors  of  «-dimensional  space  usually  require  from  tl* 
readers  very  considerable  mathematical  knowledge,  or,  at  it 
very  least,  a  mathematically  disciplined  intelligence;  b«t 
one  need  be  deterred  by  his  lack  of  mathematics  from  rend 
the  book  before  us.  The  point  of  view  is  not  that  of  '^ 
mathematician  and  the  interest  is  not  predominatingly  n 
maiical ;  a  reader  who  is  interested  in  philosophical  discoflifltf 
will  find  much  to  attract  him,  even  though  he  be  tempted  » 
infer  that  analogy  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  demonstntioii.  tie 
book  is  very  suggestive  and  merits  a  careful  study. 

Pitman's  Scheme  A  Arithmetic,    By  W.  H.  HigdcD.    (U^ 

don:   Pitman.)— We  have  before  us  Books  IL,  IV.,  V.,VIL| 

I   in  paper  covers ;  the  books  contain  respectively  ^6,  4S,  480! 
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65  pigei,  and  cost  2d.,  3d.,  3d.,  and  5d.  The  matter  of  them 
eoontsof  seUof  examples  and  tables  (without  answers)  ranging 
fioo  ample  addition,  with  which  Book  II.  begins,  to  questions 
OB  lotocst,  Stocks,  &c.,  with  which  Book  VII.  ends.  The 
books  are  well  printed  on  stout  paper,  and  provide  ample  prac- 
tice in  the  mechanical  processes  of  arithmetic. 

Nman*s  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Scheme  A.  Arithmetic, 
Bttk  V,  By  W.  H.  Higden.  90  pp.  (Pitman.)  is.  net.— 
This  book  belongs  to  the  series  leferred  to  in  the  preceding 
Botioe.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  Book  V.  answers, 
Uots  and  oral  work.  The  hints  do  not  seem  to  us  to  amount 
to  feijr  much :  it  is  a  pity  if  anyone  is  entrusted  with  the 
tadiiog  of  arithmetic  for  whom  the  matter  given  in  the  hints 
vookl  either  convey  information  in  regard  to  arithmetical 
piinciples  or  3rield  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  teaching. 

Miieellaneoai. 

Ittm  of  General    Kttowledge.     Compiled    and    edited    by 

Wiiliun  Hughes.     53  pp.,  interleaved.     (H.  Grant.)     2j.  9</. 

post  free.— This   book    has   been   prepared    for    the   use    of 

itodents,  &c.,  particularly  for  the  L.  C  C  examinations.     We 

*idi  it  were  possible  to  congratulate  the  compiler  upon  his 

Kbievement.     It  is  difficult  to  see  what  principles,  if  any,  have 

{Bided  him  in  his  selection  of  items.     For  example,  the  words 

"fiBoc,"  "  rouble,**  and  *'  rupee  '*  are  explained,  but  nothing  is 

irid  of  the  mark,  lira,  or  other  coins,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 

■foraation,  we  are  little  benefited  by  being  told  that  '*  a  rouble 

ii  a  Russian  silver  coin  of  varying  value,  used  as  a  monetary 

■Bit**    Again,   the  origin,  as  well  as  the  meaning,  of  some 

phrases  {e.g,y  to  "  set  the  Thames  on  fire**)  is  given  quite  correctly  ; 

Wt mother  cases,  where  the  origin  is  most  interesting,  and  indeed 

OKDiial  to  the  comprehension  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase, 

aohelp  whatever  is  given  (^.f.,  "  Hobson's  choice,*'  **  a  Roland 

fcraa  Oliver,**  '*  pound  of  flesh  *').     Many  definitions  are  badly 

ctprened  {e,g.^ "  ordeal  '*),  not  a  few  are  inaccurate,  {e.g,^  '*  har- 

W  moon,"  ••  Ironsides,*'  **  refresher  **),  and  some  absolutely 

VQi^.     "  Dog  days  "  are  not  so  called    "  because    it   was 

JEMnlly  believed  that  madness  among  dogs  was  more  prevalent 

,iniog  this  period  than  at  any  other  time."    *'  Lines  of  com- 

|iBBicatioD **  are  not  of  necessity  "trenches;"  and  Cambridge 

■01  will  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  **  a  wrangler  is 

who  has  obtained  a  place  in   the  highest  mathematical 

Some  of  the  explanations  are  in  reality  no  explana- 

at  all.     It  is  little  use  to  say  that  a  "centimetre  is  one 

ith  part  of  a  metre,**  unless  one  is  told  what  a  metre 

Hosiars   and    Lancers    are    not   peculiar  to  the   British 

•my.     To  explain    "  Utopian "    without    any    reference    to 

fUtopia;'*    "Guelph**   without    mentioning  "  Ghibbeline  ;  *' 

Bill  Sykes*'   without   naming   "Oliver   Twist,"  cannot  fail 

strike  one  as  deliberate  neglect  of  opportunities.     A  student 

;*iio  took  up  the  book  for  the  purpose  of  L.  C.  C.    or  any 

P^  examination,    might    very    reasonably    complain    that 

be    is   told    that    "  to  square    the    circle  "   means  to 

an  impossibility,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 

of  that  impossibility  should  be  made  clear  to  him ;  and 

Wnigfat  add  thsa  '*  creditor,  debtor,  photographer,  locomotive^ 

^•o^CioD,  infiaDtry,"  and  several  words  of  this  kind,  might 

have  been  left  out  of  the  list,  and  the  space  thus  saved 

to  the  provision  of  the  information  which  he  wants, 

^   for    which  —  presumably  —  he  has   paid .      There  is  in 

Uie  book  much  that  is  correct  and  valuable,  but  the  defects 

'  Pointed  out  are  so  numerous  and  so  glaring  that  a  thorough 

-  ItmaioD  is  required  before  the  volume  can  be  placed  with  any 

mofiftrrw^  in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  has  been  specially 

kg^pgoed*     It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  it  is  strongly  bound, 

well  prialed,  sund  intsrlaavsd. 


The  Single-handed  Cook,  More  Recipts,  By  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Peel.  xi.  +  207  pp.  (Constable.)  3^.  6</.— Mrs.  Peel's 
instructions  are  simple,  practical,  smd  practicable.  The  house- 
wife who  follows  the  guidance  here  provided  will  succeed  in 
producing  attractive  and  nutritious  dishes  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
The  volume  will  prove  "a  boon  and  a  blessing"  to  many 
harassed  household  caterers. 

School  Hygiene,  By  Dr.  R.  J.  Williamson.  26  pp.  (Man- 
chester: Sherratt  and  Hughes.)  3^. — A  useful  lecture  by 
a  trustworthy  authority  ;  deserves  the  careful  attention  of 
teachers. 

Register  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,  being  the  List  oj 
Teachers  registered  in  Column  B  oJ  the  Teachers^  Register  com- 
plete to  March  jist^  1^04.  Compiled  from  official  records  by 
the  Editor  of  the  "Schoolmasters'  Yearbook  and  Directory." 
xl,  -f  105  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  2i.  net. — Like  other  works  of 
reference,  for  which  teachers  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Schoolmasters'  Yearbook,"  this  register  will  prove  of 
value  to  all  interested  in  education.  The  particulars  pub- 
lished with  the  names  of  the  registered  teachers  contained  in 
the  volume  will  show  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  pro- 
posing to  register  the  kind  of  qualifications  and  experience 
accepted  by  the  Registration  Council.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  registered  in  Column  B  on  March  31st,  1904,  was  5,510. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  pfinted  in 
The  School  World  wilt  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication^  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together. 

The  Treatment  of  Tangents  by  the  Method  of  Limits. 

In  Vol.  XXII.,  Session  1903-1904,  of  ih^  Proceedings  of  the 
Edinburgh  Mathematical  Society^  there  is  a  "  Note  on  the 
Treatment  of  Tangents  in  recent  Text-books  of  Elementary 
Geometry,"  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Gibson,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
courteously  forwarded  to  me  by  the  author. 

I  wish  to  join  issue  with  the  author,  and,  if  possible,  raise  a 
discussion  in  your  columns  on  the  following  points.  Contrary 
to  the  author,  I  hold  that  :— 

(1)  The  proofs  are  rigid,  for  there  is  no  introduction  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  the  idea  of  limiting  values, 

(2)  The  tangent  is  only  a  special  case  of  the  secant. 

(3)  The  only  admissible  definition  of  a  tangent  is  "  a  straight 
line  cutting  a  circle  in  two  cottsecutive  points,  1.^.,  distinct 
though  indistinguishable. 

(4)  There  is  no  analogy  between  working  with  an  inequality, 
not  expressed  as  a  ratio  or  a  difference — which  is  very  correctly 
used  as  an  illustration  of  fallacious  reasoning — and  working  with 
an  equality,  which  after  all  is  only  a  handy  method  of  writing 
a  ratio  equal  to  unity. 

(5)  I^  (3)  is  not  granted,  i.e,,  if  it  is  admitted,  with  Prof. 
Gibson,  that  the  proofs  he  quotes  fail,  because  "  in  the  limit  *' 
(this  phrase  seems  to  cause  all  the  trouble,  it  should  be  "  in  the 
special  case  ")  the  triangle  AOB  disappears,  then  Prof.  Gibson's 
own  proof  fails  for  the  very  same  reason. 

Should  a  discussion  arise,  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  supply 
the  argument  on  each  point,  which  I  now  omit  to  save  space. 

J.  M.  Chjld. 
17,  Clarence  Road,  Derby. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  editors,  I  will  state 
briefly  the  argument  of  the  Note  to  hiVvvcV^  \^\.  C^tSA.  x^^vw« 
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The  proof  that  a  tangent  to  a  circle  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
radius  to  the  point  of  contact  is  often  given  as  follows.  Let 
A,  B  be  two  points  on  a  circle,  centre  O,  and  let  A  B  be  pro. 
duced  beyond  B  to  C  and  beyond  A  to  D.  The  radii  O  A, 
O  B  are  equal,  and  therefore 


<OBA=<OAB,  or>OBD  =  <OAC 


(I) 


This  equation  is  true  however  near  6  is  to  A  ;  when  B  coin, 
ddes  with  A,  the  angle  A  O  B  is  zero,  and  therefore  the  angle 
A  O  C  is  a  right  angle.  But  when  B  coincides  with  A  the 
secant  becomes  the  tangent,  and  therefore  the  tangent  at  A  is 
at  right  angles  to  O  A. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  (i)>  the  equation  <OBC  =  <OBDis 
used,  but  without  any  real  difference  in  the  proof. 

My  objection  to  the  proof  is  simply  that  the  conclusion  has 
no  relation  to  the  premises.  Equation  (i)  is  a  statement  about 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  O  A  B  and  cannot  be  established  unless 
B  is  distinct  from  A  ;  the  conclusion,  on  the  other  hand,  violates 
the  essential  condition  that  B  is  distinct  from  A,  and  therefore 
is  not  an  inference  from  the  premises  laid  down.  The  second 
form  of  equation  (i)  expresses  exactly  the  same  fact  as  the  6rst, 
and  the  point  C  cannot  be  found  except  through  the  two  points 
A  and  B ;  but  when  B  coincides  with  A  (and  coincides  is  the 
word  generally  used)  the  position  of  C  is  quite  indeterminate. 
The  line  joining  A  to  a  point  coinciding  with  A  is  not  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  nor  is  O  A  A  a  triangle  in  any  sense  relevant  to 
the  proof.  If,  when  B  coincides  with  A,  O  A  B  is  a  special 
or  particular  case  of  a  triangle,  what  properties  of  a  triangle  does 
it  retain  ?  Sometimes  the  justification  for  making  B  coincident 
with  A  is  grounded  on  the  assertion  that  "  what  is  true  up  to  the 
limit  is  true  in  the  limit"  ;  but  the  assertion,  in  general,  is  false. 
To  illustrate,  consider  a  point  £  on  the  tangent  A  T.  However 
near  £  may  be  to  A,  O  E  is  greater  than  O  A ;  therefore  the 
statement  is  true  when  £  coincides  with  A.  If  the  principle  is 
alleged  to  be  applicable  to  equations  but  not  to  inequalities, 
that  is  a  matter  for  proof;  but  no  proof  is  or  can  be  given,  since 
the  principle  is  fiedse. 

Mr.  Child  says  that  there  is,  in  the  proof  criticised,  no  intro- 
duction of  limiting  values  ;  but  nearly  every  writer  calls  it  the 
method  of  limits,  though  I  admit  that  the  proof  is  a  travesty  of 
the  method.  The  proof  by  the  method  of  limits  is  briefly  this. 
Draw  A  T  perpendicular  to  O  A  ;  A  T  is  the  tangent,  because 
we  can  take  B  so  near  to  A  that  the  angle  TAB  shall  become 
and  remain  as  small  as  we  please.  As  I  state  in  the  Note^  and 
as  is  sufficiently  known,  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the  definition 
of  a  limit  that  the  independent  variable  (in  this  case  <  T  A  B) 
must  not  have  assigned  to  it  the  value  to  which  it  converges  (in 
this  case  the  value  zero).  The  procedure  by  which  B  is  made 
to  coincide  with  A  is  a  mere  revival  or  survival  of  a  fallacy 
exploded  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Child's  definition  of  a  tangent. 
What  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  statement  that  two  points 
are  ** distinct  though  indistinguishable"?  Surely,  to  say  that 
they  are  distinct  means  that  they  are  distinguished.  If  the 
tangent  at  A  is  the  line  through  A  and  the  point  on  the  curve 
•'  consecutive  "  to  A,  on  which  side  of  A  does  the  point  lie  ? 
If  it  does  not  lie  on  either  side,  where  is  it  ?  If  it  lies,  say,  to 
the  right  of  A,  is  there  not  one  to  the  left  of  A?  Unless  the 
consecutive  point  coincides  with  A,  it  would  seem  that  the 
tangent  at  A  has  three  points  in  common  with  the  curve.  For 
advanced  students,  familiar  with  the  method  of  limits,  the 
phraseology  of  consecutive  points  may  be  useful  as  a  kind  of 
shorthand,  but  for  beginners  it  seems  to  me  totally  unsuitable. 
What  are  the  codrdinates  of  the  two  "distinct"  points  in 
which  the  line ^=2  x—l  meets  the  parabola /  =  jr'? 
In  conclusion,  Itt  me  say  that  I  consider  it  exceedingly  unwise 
to  perplex  beginners  with  such  metaphysical  subtleties  as  *'  con- 


secutive points  "  or  to  train  them  in  reasoning  in  which  the 
conclusion  violates  one  essential  condition  for  the  truth  of  the 
premises. 


St.  Boswells. 


Gborgb  a.  Gibson. 


MUTUAL  AID. 


Thb  object  of  these  columns  is  to  afford  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first ;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readeis, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question.  Readers  are  invited 
to  send  answers  to  any  of  the  questions  asked  below  by 
correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publicaticm  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretjao 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editao«f^ 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C, 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  tbff 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  queKiat 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate  sheet  tf 
paper. 

Questions. 
A  Constant  Reader.     I  saw  recently  a  notice  of  a 
English  grammar  for  children,   written  in  the   form   of 
stories  or  lessons.     I  cannot  trace  it.     Can  any  reader  help 
to  find  it  ?    The  only  child's  grammar  written  in  the  same  si, 
that  I  know  is  Mr.  Marcet's,  published  by  Messrs.  Longmtab! 
Are  there  any  others  ? 

W.  S.  What  books  have  been  published  in  this  conntiy 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  to  young  children  hf  means 
concrete  examples  ? 

E.  P.     How  can  my  new  cinder    playground    be   got 
*'  bind  "  ?    It  is  on  a  slope.    It  was  laid  down  with  eight 
of  broken  bricks  and  four  inches  of  cinders. 

W.  J.  T.     Would  some  reader,  with  experience  of 
dramatics,  suggest  some  plays  or  portion  of  plays  soitable 
production  in  a  mixed  school  ? 

M.  Regis,  Ghent — Can  anyone  tell  me  where  I  can 
English  translations  of  the  following  books:  *'  Les  f&cheux,' 
Moliire;    *«Siicle    de    LouU    XIV,"  Voltaire;    «<SceMI 
Travel,"  Gautier.     I  shall  also  be  grateful  for  the  nat^  gf 
good  history  of  French  literature  suitable  for  pupils  pi 
for  the  Oxford  Higher  Local  Examination. 
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)  too  tinaU  or  too  large.    Anything  from  %  T«>t  Tube  to  the  Complete  Fnnilihiii|  of  a  Onlvenlty  Ldborktoiy. 

'   WORKMANSHIP    AND    FINISH, 

L  IMMEDIATE    ATTENTION    TO    ORDERS, 

CLOSEST    MARGIN    OF    PROFIT, 
ARE    e:i«suk«ed. 


BEC/r£R&  CO 


fVV.lJ  GEORGE  LV 
SUCCESSORS). 


Si  -37.  Mm /if  WAIL  LONDOs 


Show   Rooms:    58,    HATTON   GARDEN. 


f  DOUBLE  SURFACE  CONDENSER 

THE    "IDEAL." 

ThlB  la  the  beit  and  cheapest  Condenser  oti  iti« 
market  \  all  delicate  parts  are  protected  t>y  outer 
Jacket,  and  tlia  water  c&nnot  QverAow  into  th« 
dIttUJate.  Made  in  iwo  ■Izeft*  0  In*  and  fl  In^ 
f /6  mud  S/6  ea«b. 


^0^~  NiiiTtTHtv  ^yn  :— "  Tliij«  i'i  uno  of  tlifi  moat  com* 
\mxX  Aod  el&cietit  coiidt<Tiiit>ri«  which  liAb  ccinie  befure 
our  nolle©.  We  t«*ve  t<!flt(Kl  it  for  coiidei^aint;  aucb 
voletile  i$ub«t&iiC€R  oa  eth^r,  carbon  diAulphMc,  and 
acetone,  aij<1  have  fouDd  that  ev«ri  with  rapiil  lil^til- 
bhi^n  the  coiid«iibUti{)ti  {&  very  complete.  Gmieratly 
fpoakiiig,  ill  orrJer  to  C'Tidem^e  llniac  »iib«tancefi  ^^ItA- 
factorily,  it  is>  nece^^^ry  to  em  ploy  a  very  long  c*"»i- 
denser  ;  of  coui^e,  Lhiii  iiteaUH  Uhiiig  a  great  atiiiJiiuL  of 
beuch  ftpac«.  Aa  the  new  concleDAcra  are  uacd  in  a 
perpendicular  poMltioii,  tlie  larlng^  in  apnce  i«  very 
if^^t. 

BREWSTER,  SMITH  &   CO., 

6,    CROSS    STREET, 
FIHBBURY   PAVEMENT,  LOMDOM,  EC 

All  kinds  of  Apparatus  for  Scitiiice  Teafuhiog. 
AppiXfQiUi  Liii  out  of  firinl  at  puseni. 


ol  Laboratories— Fittings,  Apparatus* 


flrmi  Re  com  mended 
and  C4»tl, 


Bliool  Chemical  ApparafuH. 
I^liocil  Pbyaical  Apparatuti. 
rbooi  fkjiaiJicKl  Apparatiu. 
to  UuilJ  a  Laboratory. 
to  tit  a  Labojfttory*  l 

io  Hamutn  i  Laboratory.        / 

Ail  injonmiiOfn  jHt. 

ir— Sciairrtnc  Aj^paxAiua  a»d  RguiFuoiT  AaivciY, 

40,  Oaaaburtib  airuet,  MoK«"t"ii  Park,  >'.W 


i: 


Conducted  solely  by  Hasten, 


REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

LABaRATOni  OUTf  tnERS,  MANUf  ACTUniNG  CHEMISTS,  AND  OPTICIANS. 

NEW  PAHERN  SCIEKCE  LANTERNS,  STROUD  k  REKDHLL'S, 

For  the  Vertii-al  and  Honeoiiljil  Projection  of  Slides,  Apparmtu*. 

Drawingrt,  &c. 

I'tieve  LanUnis  am  iw  firi(^1  wtih  etther  tlie  Bleotric  or  Lime  Li^hL 


;i — .i-i 

FIf.  No.  I  Pattern,  wiili  ui>.n  tttaR*  tun\t  aiul  Rdju.slablc  table  for  tall 
ftpi>aialUH,  with  Two  Prisma  and  Limn  Light  Jet. 

Price  Complete,  In  Carrying  Case       -       £a 

N.B.— All  kinds  of  Sduntttic  Apparatuii  made  at  aliorb  notice  in  our 
own  workshop. 

Now  Chcmlcul,  aliid  Photographic,  Price  Ls&ts  ou  upplieaUon, 

14,    Commercial    Street,    LEEDS. 
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LIVERPOOL  GYMNASIUM, 

Myrtle  Strbet 
(The  finest  in  the  world*) 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
-For  Ijuiio  u  Atedioil  GymnA«tic  Teachen  aod  Sports  Mutresscs  a,i 
Schools  and  College*. 
Lntfy  DtTfcfar^iwEst,  M.  MAft<(.H.  N.S.P^E. 
(^unlified  Teacher*  for  all  Hranche*. 
A   thorough    traininii    ii   given  in    the   British,    Swedwh,    German,    and 
Aincricwn  systems.     The  courike  is  both  Tbcoreticfcl  and  Practical,,  And  of 
two  year*'  (Jurat ton. 

Subject*  t.iken  :— Anatomy^  Physiology,  Hygiene.  Alyolocy^  Massnee^ 
Amhumiice,  Sil-Ic  Nursing,  Mcdicuil  Gym nxMics,  Treatment  of  lJi»eas«;(  and 
Dcformiiteit  whicli  can  be  cuxed  hy  movements  and  nianinulations. 

E4iucAtional  GymnaaricSf  Drilling,  Fencing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  and  all 
motfem  Drillf. 

Opportuniiy  for  Class  TcAchinjf  is  afforded   in  the  numerous  classes  of 
chilrlrcnand  adults  visitine  the  rrymna<^iiini  dfiily.     (Over  joo  Pupils,]^ 
DIPLOMAS  GRANTED. 
House  of  Re^Mrnre  for  Students,  no,  Hedford  Street,  S. 
For  prijs|..et.iu^  Aii^\y  to  the  Ladv  DiRBCTOit, 


D 


ATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGE 

FOR   TSACHBRS, 
Gavbmrwkll  Gaovk,  S.B. 

PHnHpal— Minn  Rioa. 

MUireu  0/  MHh^^UiHM  CAtmmtn. 

Other  Teacher*  and  Lecluren, 

Froridefl  a  pnctical    coitr»e  of  profmslofial    trainiDg   for  Tflscban  in 

Seoondary  BchociU.  with  abundant  opwrtnLlty  for  daw  tetacMux  in  tb« 

D ATCHELOR  (400  ptipda)  and  oth^r  sr^boola. 
STUDENTS    PFtBPAREH     FDR     THB     CAMBRIDGE    TEACHERS* 

GKRTIFIGATB  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  avf'arded  antitially  to  a  UoiverBity  OraduaUn.   AIho 
A  KtNDBROARTBN  DIVI8M1N  pra[>aHng  for  this  ExamiiutloiiH  of  tha 

Natioual  FrcMaoel  Union.      Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  Arte  or  Cambridge 

Ul(^her  Iwocal  Examination. 

Fe«i  :  £15  to  £20  a  ycMir  for  noo-rosidftuti. 

A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Terms  moderat«. 

SPECIAL    (X^URBES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teacb«ra   of    Piano  and 
ClMas  Singing. 


THE  INCORPORATED 

FEOEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
Taiuartii  Rosd«  West  Kijv?<isoto«,  L£»?fmiN,  W. 
(RecogaiM^d  by  the  BoaM  of  ^ditrattou  as  aTrainiug  Collegfl 
lot  Secon'lary  Teachcni.) 
Chnirma^  cfikr  Corn «if/<*«— Sir  W.  Mather. 

TroiTtirer  — Mr.  C.  G.  Moxtbrore,  M.A. 

Srcfttar}t^yiT,  AnrnrR  0»  i*VM"SDa,  M.A. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TKACHERii.  /'r!«dy.<fi— *«[»»  E.  LAwniyca. 

KINDKROARTEN  AND  WUtlOOL.      H«ui  A/i3ff«ri— Mi^a  A.  Tkm.axo, 

ijtudfuiis    are  traluffJ    for  iho   iCitan'fnations  of  iho   Natjonal  Fioebel 

Uiiiim.  ai»d  for  I  he  Utiiver-tity  ol  Caitibtidge  Tetochera'  fiKtiniiiatlon.  and 

BiHtnjit  CLiNiseH  «re  livid  in  unhjects  required  for  the  Cambridge  Higher 

Lo'at  Kxi^iiiiitaMontt. 

T^O  e>CtluLAU8FJTF3  of  £20  each,  antl  two  of  £13  each.  t*<nabl«  for 
two  y««ra  at  iht^  If>»titnt*,  are  otTered  animal ly  to  Wuioen  Students  who 
hav«  paused  cortain  r«M:ounl«ed  E  team  I  nations, 

Prostteetuaea  and  particulars  ri>uiiFding  the  Special  Claaaea  and  the 
ijcholarsbJpa  can  be  obtained  from  the  Frincipai^ 


THE  ilSSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

A<fdpeaB^4B,   Mall  CHan^bera,   Kenting:ton,  W. 
StcrtUtry^Uim  GRUNBR. 


HEADMISTRESSES  of  Public  and  Privale  Sclioola  hiving  vfteaMLi.>a 
on  their  Stair,  and  Parouls  requiring  Vinitlnif  or  Rwldent  Tftathflrs, 
are  invlie^l  to  apply  to  the  AtsocJaUoa.  All  Tc<achere  duppUfd  have 
University  qiuililicAttotni  (Di-gretr  or  equivalent),  and  many  arts  trained 
and  etp#•^^*IlC^d, 

BXJIMIIIJLTI09S  ei*oducte<1  in  Pttbllc  and  PrlTate  Sobooh  in  all 
Subjects  by  w^iLifu  patier»  and  ifnf  voor,  by  Buinlneni  of  long  pro^ 
feaslonal  a  tan  ding  and  exoeptloiial  e^peiieDce. 


^^  Ojifict  //ours— WKDWESnATi  ASTD  SATtTBDAYS,   S  tfl  5    p.m. 

^  pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

L  V^  15,  Craven  Stueet,  Charing  Cross,  W,C 

^H  {Tek^mfkH  Addrttt—*'  DinASKAi.os,  Lohdow.") 

^^1  Conducte<l  by  Miss  LoutsA  Brouch,  late   Registrar  of  the  Teacbera' 

^^H  Guild,  formerly   Secretary  of  the  Women's  EducAiioQ   Union,   Teacb«ra' 

^^1  Training  and  Kegistrmtion  Society^  &c. 

H 

^H  ofs 

^H  Fort 


Miss  B ROUGH  supplies  University  Gradoates,  Trained  aad  Certifiated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Scbodt  and  Private  Scbooli,  Vtatting  Teacben 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Miatreiaea,  &c,  aa  well  as  English  and 
Foreipi  Governesses  for  PHvait  FamUies. 

No  charge  is  niade  to  employtn  cuitll  an  engagciDeot  i*  efected. 


Oniversity  College  of  North  Wales,  Banjor. 


\  low  or  Zmxx%  C6ll^  aat 
Oxfoni. 


PKiKiwO— H.  R  REICHEL.  M.  s 
late  Fr^llowof  AH  s 
DEPARi 
Subjeeta.  I^  i  fi-s»ow. 

Greek W.  Rhy*  RohertJi.  LUt.D.,  Ule  Feilow  of 

Cull'trr.  ruiiSiriducu 
T^tin     .-  E.  V    '■  D.,  Lat«  Fdllow  or  THoitf 

I.-. 

Fr^'nch O.   I!     i  .  .ri,  M  A- 

German..  Thoutu*  Jif:^i,  M.A. 

S^rnltic  lAngnagea    ..     T.  Wilton  Davii**,  B.A..  Ph.D. 

IJ]ftt*.ry J,  E   Llojd,  M.A,,  LlneolnCaD«»e,  OorfbrtL 

OiMRtitiitfomil  HNtory    The  Prlncl|j«l. 

Etij;ii«h  LaM(;u«ge  and  I  W.    Lewiti  Jones,  M.A,,  Ult  ScbolAT  Of 


Llttraiursi 
Phil  0*^0  pby 

MatltenialicA 

WolAb    .. 

Physii?!! , . 
Chemistry 

Biology 


1        C'jlktff,  Cambrligo, 
.l.itiirs  Gi^>^ori.   M.A..  late  F«11ow  of  St  Jd 

rullfi_'P',  Cauibridi^. 
G.  n.  Bryan,  .Si^D,  F.R.8.»  Ufa  FlaUawof  1 

hr»iii^,  Cninbrjdi^c. 
J,    MorriM  Jortt^,   H.A.,   \kU   SclMdn-   oC  /■ 

C^'llcK'**  Oxford. 
E,  Taylor  J  one*,  D.Sc 
K.  .1.  P.  Orion,  MA  .  Ph.D..  Ut«  Sdullff  VTI 

J>dih  A  ColliMTfi.  Cambridge. 
R.  W,  Pliilllp4,  M.A.<Caiiib.>,  D.Sr.  (I^ond^Xl 
Sc-lioUr  of  at.  John'ii  Ojlicitfe.  CambfffdfVb 
Zoology.,  Philip  J.  White,  M,B.(Edin.),  RR.S.a 

Agrienlture  .     ThomjLa  Winter,  M.A.  (Edln.),  P.O«S. 

Education  J.  A  Green,  II.A< 

Inclusive  Tuition  Fee»  £11  U.  a  year.     Labormtorj  Fee*  addlti 
on  the  ftnale  of  £1  1*5.  per  tcrui  for  six  hour*  a  week. 

Tlie  C'>nege  Coun»pjt  qualify  for  the  degreeiof  the  tTni  vwraity  of  Wil 
and  include  mo«t  of  tJie  Subjects  for  Degree*  of  L  '  '  -  *  *  !  v^r«t»m 
and  Science.     Stn-lyuli*  may  pursue  Ihtlr  fimt  :  ical  i 

thiei  College.    Tliere  are  special  ilrpftrtinr.nM  for  A  -md  I 

Eiiigin«i*«ribg,  a   Day    Training-   '  '    ' 

De[iartnient  for  the  Training  *  l  -  :irte«  *! 

The  averB^e  co«it  of  living  >  .  i  at  Baas 

Session  (33  weeka)  ia  rrom  £;jij  ij  t;}**.     a  }iiui  ot  t^esideneA  f 
under  the  aupervlsion  of  Mi»w  H.  M.  M.  Lanp,  who  i«  tbe  CoU«|a  3 
Superioteadentof  Woroeu  StudeuU,  i*  now  open. 

At  the  Entrance  Schotarsbip  Examination  (wtilch  cam 
S«pt4^iuber  in  each  year)  over  20  Scholarthtps  atid  Bxltlbitiona, 
iTilne  from  £40  to  £10,  will  be  offered  tor  coinpistitioii. 

For  detaile«l  Itifanuation  as  to  Gonmea,  Entimnce  and  ot1»«r  \ 
ell  Ins,  Ac,  ipply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
B7r,g»r.  J    E.  LLOYD, 


TTNIYERBITY  COLLEGE  OF   NORTH  WALES  lA  Coq 

stit  Jtnt  Collefteof  the  Uiii varsity  of  Walan.  |l«pakrti»««C  J| 
the  Training  of  Seconnary  leftchara*  Pn.feii>or  of  Educatiftn.  J,  r 
Gr*k»  B.A.(Loud.),  as  i9t«'d  by  Mins  a.  N.  JoHxarosf,  ILA.,  Mies  A.  \ 
Smith.  B.Sc.,  and  Mr.  A.  Macxib,  M.A. 

Prtiparntion  tn  oner«l  for  th«  Tiwchem"  CertlAcAte  of  the  Univf-i 
Walf-s    and    lor   the    Curobtidse    Diploma   CTbtK>retical    and    ^^ 


FacniU'fl  fur  Praclieal  TibIejiuk  arc  iirovi.led  at  tin*  two  Ooaat; 

'         ■!   and    " * 

rlth  and  u 

, „    ^     r  *  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Union  have  ^eif  arranged. 


_    .     , Klndeniarteo   has 

I  confie<  lion  wiCh  and  undt-r  the  contril  of  the  Di^p 


in    Bangor.      A    Preparatory   School 

esUblinW  in  confia^ioti  with  and  ond.-r  the  contril  of  tbe  \>9m^ 

and  couraett  in  preparation  fur  the  Gertlflcatea  of  tbe   NatUnQal  f 


Full  jiartieulani  of  the  Course*,  Few,  8cholanihip«,  Ac,  inay  belifeil 
application  to  tbe  Registrar. 


TJMIYERBITT  COLLEOE,  BRISTOL.     S«Rsiotj»l  Com 

are  organised  for  Gie  Mslriculation,  Prelu  ^rv\MM^  _ 

mwliate  Art_M,   Intermediate   Science,   Intemiert  >    (BlD.) 

B.  A.  and  B.8c.  Degree  Exaininations  of  tbe  Unt\  r>dl<m,  fM 

Ckrabrldge  Higher  Local  Examinatlona,  and  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers.    ComposltioD  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Conricv,  tOA  II 
sesMion.     Re^iHtration  Fe*-  One  Guinea. 

Complete  hiree  Ye*rs'  Gouraea  arearrajiged  for  Civil,  MIaIae,  KacJb 
and  ElertricAl  Eiiglneering,  and  Ooonesfor  StiidenU  intaQ4to«  to  I 
AjTchitef^ta  and  Surveyors. 

Tbe  College  \^  the  only  Institution  In  tbe  Weat  or  BoglAliit  «lkka  ^» 
vid«»  foraplet©  Mtdieml  and  IteuLal  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  tbe  Women  Studeuti  is  under  the  aupervtatoa  «f  a  U4| 
Tutor. 

For  full  Infonaiatlou  we  PrcMpectus^  which  will  oa  I 
a^i plication.      JAMBS  RAFTER.  Registrar  and  Secntary. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 

jj,  South AwrTOH  Street,  Rloomsbuey  Square,  W.C 
TELKCRAMa:  *•  Educatoeio,  Lomdok." 

Rtgittf^r-Vivt,  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A(CanttlKX 

Low  com  mission ».     Liberal  di*counl,  ,     *     . 

Headmasters  having   vacancies  on   their    staffs   and    A**"" 
seeking  appointroents  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  W>xi.fSr%*M~ 

Office  boors,  lo  a.m.  lo  5  p.m. ;   Saturdays,  fo  a-m.  to  i  p.»       la«f 
generally  between  ibese  hours,  or  by  special  appoinimcnt 


Sept-.   1904.] 
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V. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


AUTUMN,      1904. 


CLASSICS. 


atin  Hexameter  VerBO.    An  Aid  to  Composition, 

Br  JH.    E,    WisB'>LT.    MA  ,   AMi4Uttt   MunU'V  at   ClirlJit.'*  BovplUl. 
rnjwu  y~\'iy,     :•:>..  <>L     Key,  r..«u  uel. 

v**  r-Miy  r-:s:pr,  .(j.  ar  nncK  oiir  h^rty  upptTOvil  oT  the  tnettiod  tnd  otir 
III  lis  fFTicJiry.     Tht*  )xK)k  is  ho  ifi'tcKt  rtmt  the  Kistti«runn  tuMter  wlU 
iinAbte  to  «tl«[«n*«  with  it    To  do  so  Will  be  to  h«^iiilicftp  hfmieir 
loiwiy  [ill  lh«  r»OT  for  schalsrsLip*."— Joihikal  or  Bnro^Ttoir. 

lamination    Papers    on    Horace.      By  T.  C 

UtvTtfEHititAD,  M.A-     Crown  svo.     2*, 

£jLamination  Papers  on  Virgil.   By  W.  G.  Coast, 

EX.  AMt*Unt  Maiitr  At  Ff tlcf^  lolN?^*-.  E^linbufKh.    Cmwn  8vn,  2s, 

Examination  Papers  on  Thuoydides.      By  T. 

Vi.  KLott,    M  A  ,    Hi/ii    M»*^t»'r  *    As-iH«rutl   at    H'.t?*«ll  School;   St, 
■■'    •■'■"■■  ^•■iigr.     Crowti  Svu.     iiH, 

i^CM  Tc/ir  tn.iiiiUtkoii  uid  comt4i<ttit:,   toj^rth^r 

I  mn  explanation  un  point"  nf  mi'tr**,  hi«turjcal 

-luji.  a[i<l  ^raniTnar     A  Jmllcioi;  '  "  rte  jxiperfi 

jireTvil    pri^|:»a  rat  loll,  atirl  not  a  <'^t»  of  a 

!l  hflu  the  ntU'h'ut  tovk'anit  a  r-  .uu-f  with 

iuriut«U.    kanh  bouk  ♦iittf>ntl«lo  froirj  hhj  lo  i  hi  p«(j^»    A 

cifMRi  voliim*?  will  b^  N«Qt  iKMt  Um  to  any  t«acher  on  ri*calpt  of  one 

Hint 

DIVINITY. 

Id  Testament  History  for  use  in  Schools*    By 

W    F    lit  HKntitt,    M  A.,   Aiv^i-iUnt  Ma^t»'r  ai   CU fltz-nham  College. 

la  ua  a  valuable  on*      It  asnumu  eiitieal  tnethodi 

If  \n  nothing  we  need  fpar  to  teach  a  child,  aiiJ 

*      '        'li^amt  later.     Dri«  RtreM  in  la kl  on  the 

.d  liafTativf*.  anti  the  Kreat  ftindajueiital 

*:  |4  ar«>  Clearly  cichtbiti?"!.    Hip  aeii^e  of 

m  t.  rou^ririiu  h  «■  Nrruritt,  josit  what  it  nhouM  be  In  a  achool 

Wo  may  i!^s»ciibe  the  »ltitml«y  of  the  bo^k  a*  revrrei<t,  fearleaa, 

I  hohe*^     Wf>  hope  tlie  book  wlJl  be  widely  msed."— GiiARMUJir. 


File  Gospel  acoording  to  St.  Matthew. 

I V  F  WiiTos  S«n  FH,  MA.     With  :!  .Map*.     Ciown  sv^ 
■  'd  ichf><»l*bfxjk,  ftrnl  y\i\^  a  nr^at  d^-al  of  f'> 
'.  way.     The  intrufl union  \n  mrwl  rea'iatiitr 
''  ivite^  which  divjtti"  Ihe  p»vge*  with  the  text 
»ii  II  1  clAitily  eipre**n:l   an-l  rofreshinj;  common  atoae  l^  'ii*pls>eU  In 
*n|f  of  tMma"  -«ch«ol  Worlu, 


Edited 

1^.  I. -I. 

J  Mr. 
-.ly 
r.ly 


^f  llNtcnRM     WITH     THK     AllrtVB. 

1   The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.     Edited  by 

»l  A.  E  Ht  HIE,  M  A.,  ilealTrjiir-r  of  Eltham  College,     U.  Ofl 

fhe  Acts  of  the   Apostles.     Edited  by  A.  £. 

'^iJi!:»  MA..  BisadiiKi^t-  I  if  Eltliani  i'ollege.     With  H  Mapa.     ^n. 


Basy 


MATHEMATICS. 


£xerci86S  in  Arithmetic.     Gontaining  5,000 

*«timjt(»ii.     By   W.   ^4,    Bt\HU.     Fcap.   Svo.   cloth.     With   Anawers, 
Thi    i!l?*     Without  An-^wer^,  la. 
and      '^'^^  '*  inreiuleti  to  be  tb«'  working  ichool-book  of  younii;  puT>f1«, 
<^tHAinj,  all  thiit  H  <niuble  for  a  preparatory  counc  in  Arithmetic 

^  'Jpnior  Geometry.    By  Noel  9.  Lydon,  Owen's 

«.***^oo1,  L*ljiiKtoi>.     With  239  Dia^rttn  «  and  nunieroua  Katerclaea.    2a. 
llie  fLJ**!**  course.    The  exerci4<t!t  art^  p]«intifuil  and  well  choien,  eapecJaUy 

"*?ttietrv  on   Modern   Lines.      An   Elementary 

»'-    E.  -S.    HuULTox,   MA..  Lecturer  on  Matheiiiatli;  «i  at 
ra'  Technical  Colleue,  Bristol-     Crown  8vo.     2h. 
,    well-pnittrd    account   of   the   eleiiittntii  in   which 
.    .  .1   dowu  to  the   niiiiiiiimii,  ■int  the  beguiner  la  not 
-.«•  anything:  boyond  llie  rt-utral  factfi," — Gl'aroia:«. 

^?^  Algebra  Examination  Papers.    By  S.  W. 


^metry 


He<idinaat>nrf    Band  bach    i;|ichoul.       With    or    without 
Qt  jn»r**"  »u»ple  practic**,  both  from  their  variety  and  careful  aetoctkin/* 

'^^^/^cal  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.    By  C.  T. 

Witilr'i;  **  ^^  K.i  Prinrnial  of  {hr  D^.rougli  Polytechnic   IniUlut*. 
'■"  *  **  lytHL^mnm.     Crown  Hvo.     3*.  *h1. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

Buildera*  Quantities.    By  H,  C.  Grubb,  Lecturer 

fin  t^iiiii>UT(»'»  to  Th-i  1i' ekfnham  Technical  lOKtitnte,  Firat  Honuura- 
nian  City  Jiud  OulUli  of  liOildOD  InaUtutc,  With  7A  Dta^rN»u«. 
Crown  8vo,     4a.  tkl.  [Text-book  of  Ttchnnlogy. 

SCIENCE. 

Elementary   Experimental   Science*  —  PnTsics* 

by  W,  T.  CioT  i>H.  A  ft.»;.s,  ;   CiiaHtin-RTt  by  A.  K.  DvKaTAK,  rift»t,, 
Ansi-^tant  Ma^t^ra  at  i>w«u'9  !s<<hi>ol,  Isliit^ion.     With  'i  Plat4»*  »ii<l 
IM  DiaKrmTUK.     Crown  ?vo,     2s.  tkl. 
"This  useful  work  iucUi'l*'!*  thtt  elenie»ta  of  gnnenil  phyilcs.  h«it,  wntl 

chcmiatry,   wi)ich  ar«  treated  with  cummenilahle  «liMptlclt  >. . 

4Ud  AOcnnicy,     Sotneof  tba  tlpa  are  eapecially  k^^kmI.     The 

cl«ir,  the  worked  examplea  are  typical^  and  the  w»t  of  tatl- 

vrnifnt,"— UmverxIIv  t'oHnEaPOyDKNT. 

Practical  Chemistry.    Part  L    By  W.  Frbncr, 

M.Au,  Olrecbn  of  Education  and  Principal  of  tha  Storey  Innlltnto, 

LancAster.      With  :>:  Diagmrnf.     Second  Bditlon,   Rcviaed.     Ctowi) 

Nvo.    U.  6d.    Part  IL    «y  W.  Pbencii,  M,A..  and  T.  H.  BoAanUAK, 

M.A.,  Science    Ma«tor   at    Chiiat'a   BoapitaU     With  M  Dlagrama. 

Crown  l^vo.     la,  6d. 

"  Jj(  M  tfjthookM  ^  iwrc  odmiUMf  doato  in,  txptrinLtntfd  rA/miifrv  f^ij 

'  'i/  lincrvf*  th*  hUihti^t  proU*.     Iteonlainw,  within  the  compJtMH 

^,  a  Huries  of  wcllarraiigwJ   ex|K*Tlinenta.  with  clear,  siiiipu- 

.   and  Borna  excellent  explanatory  dia^raina.     The»e  h*vr  for 

lliL-ir  obiiv^t  the  ADCOuragentenr  of  accurate  obaarvstion  within  a  llititiKd 

area-mrf/y  worffcy  of  kigh  c(fmmfmia(ion  in  these  daya  of  dif|\jj*enea^  »nd 

cram.    The  nameaof  lt«  anthnra  and  n^^onnorA  warranted  the  belief  that 

mvh  would  be  I  fa  chanuiter.     A  eapioua  Hat  of  queatlona  for  examinatiou 

i;lve«  additional  value."— Boi>iatioii. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

A  Junior  French  Grammar,     By  L.  A.  Sornet?  j 

nnl   M     T     A' ATOs,   W":Hl*»ni    LangiiHije   MaaVerii  at   King   Edward*! ' 

i<<  itit;haTn.      Crown  ^vm,    2-*. 

A  f  im»r  and  exerej«e  Yxf^k  in  one  volume. 

♦'Ill  -•  ihe  sjraniniir  --rM:tioii,  in  which  th*?  rtilca  are  clearly 

•-•+    with   CMC  '■•■a  aoo, 

alu'f^.       TIj  ■'^.'dtO^J 

i  jfi>  <if  r-nir  j.<,  .  i^r  th« 

il  i'\amltiitU'jn-,'—  MiiUMNQ  rn*r. 


fnr   U.1' 


■tatiHl,  Dii-r*"  Kie  nuto^i 
eopien  of  Aoriie  »»cpnt  » 
(he  nf>tM\»  of  thf^  lower  m 
prepaititiun  or  CJindidatt^ 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.     By  A. 

VoioeuK,  M-A,,  AaaiaUnt  Mwlerat  8L  PmuVm  School   Fcap.  8vo.   la. 

t/aa(«r  Sxi^mitiaHon  Stfiit. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

Jnnior  Geography   Examination   Papers.     By] 

k  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

IJv  II.  B.  QKORor.,  .M.A..  Ft-llow  of  New  Coll^sge,  Oxfonl.     Ciowti  ^v^>. 

3«.  tkl. 
The  pMrpo»e  of  thl*  work  la  two-fold— to  describe  la  outline  the  Britinh 
Emplr(«,   with  it»  coitjponent  mrt*  »o  grouped  a»  to  ahow   forth   the 
diversity  of  their  relatloOB  to  the  n.other  country—and  to  point  out  tU» 
natire  of  the  relation*  In^twcen  the  geography  and  the  history  In  th*  1 
Eritlah   l«land«  from   the*   buginnlii,;,  eNe where  from  the  time  of  IheJr'^ 
beconiiuK  ilritj^li  j»o»ae»Hlona,  ^n  m  murli  pjirlier  a«  may  be  necesaary  for 
m  clear  niKlerstajidint;  of  the  pruaoiit  runditJonn. 

The  Story  of  the  British  Empire  for  Children. 

IJy  F.  M,  Anuekmos.  With  uiany  Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo,  2a. 
This  iji  not  a  tejttbouk  but  the  Ktory.  told  nlmply,  of  the  Dritlah 
Empire.  The  bf»ok  r»n«  into  two  lArta.  Part  1,  givea  a  rapid  jtorvey  uf 
thn  coloniea  and  other  depenrlenrien  of  the  Empire,  with  the  »-Bpoci«l jnir- 
posH  or  showlijjj  tin?  nnliy  of  the  whole  under  tlje  Ibltiah  cro#n,  Far^  II. 
dPiU  more  extensively  with  tli«  hi!ttor>'  and  d«»p»cription  of  ludia  and  tho 
four  greator  toUUrt  of 'the  Kitipirc,  Oantda,  Analralia  and  Ta»nianiji,  Kew 
ZenlAnd,  and  liiiliJih  Africa,  The  book's  aUn  i*  to  pre^tent  U»  the  ndnda  of 
young  Hritona  al)  over  the  world  a  cU«r  and  deflnlto  pietnre  of  Lholr  vrmt 
heritJLjife. 

GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Junior     General      Information     Examination 

P&pert*      Uy  W.  ^,   Uicaru.      Frap.  8vo.     U. 


METHUEN     &    CO.,     36    ESSEX     STBEET,     LONDON,     W.C. 


A^^ 
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V^^  Kev  ietiion  coroiQences  Monday,  October  3rd,  1904. 

BIRKBECK    COLLEGE 


(BIBKBECK    INSTITUTION), 
BREAMS    BUILDINGS,  CHANCERY    LANE, 


EC, 


DJI.Y      ABtD      E:VE:itlMO      OX^AI 


CJIIIVERSttT    OF    LOUDON.— 0.impl*te    Courws   of   TnAtrr<ct>on    for 

E^JiSTini.'itlOTl'i  I'''!    'li'    -.■— -'.M      \rt,     nri.i    1    ,  v,,    [  ti--' -'rt^ 

BGIEHCE  CLASS F  k.  W#a«<)nipp<r<i 

LECTURES  »t)  r  Uw. 

Bwikniptcy,  I  hlc-^, 

LATIff,  Ctrwk,   Ff.  ,  .,,  ..,...,„.,.  .J ;.  fin;;- 

lt-«}i  SUM 3  C<Drrrn»*rci;L 

CON  JOINT  BOARD  :  l-  t  Work  in  ChnnUtiy.  Phy»lc», 

B„v,       V      .,.,,     I>r^cU<^.    .■ , 

aCHOr  J  (Day  »M,i  Kvf*iutm>— DmwiuH*  I^lnting,  DeftiRtiing, 

M  ClM»eit,  Wofjrl  Carving,  *<*. 

,  CtVtL  ^^i>  W  lirg,— Aasi«fftrit-Sarveyor  of  Tftxes,  Ftit«ril  Office,  &a. 

fNwyiiiliu  JffwL     OalaiMr  M.  (Ay  po«f  S^,)  on  appOmiitm  tn  tkt  Stertlary. 


c 


OLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS 

(Incorporated  by  Roynl  Charter,  y 


DIPLOMA    KXAMINATWNS. 

Tlie  ETii)iiuaiion«  of  T«4eheni  for  the  CoUm^  Diplomw  trc  held  In  tli9 
1  :i<  Jftmury  and  Ihe  flmt  week  in  Septrmber,  in  London  and  at 

i '^    provincta)    Local    Cenm?'*:— vii.,    Binuingharo,    Bristol, 
liwier,  Xevireftiit1e.oa-T]rne,  mnd  Plymouth. 
Tliid  LMpl'tnasarfi  of  thre«  ki^«*— Associate,  Licentiate^  and  Pnllow, 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Btlucation  ia  an  obligatory  Btibject  for  each 
■fradi*. 

Candidatet  are  not  required  to  pave  in  all  fut^jecteat  on<!  Examination. 
Bxanii nation  fee,  One  Oalooe ;  the  local  fee  at  Um  Provincial  Oentrflfi  !« 
lOe. 

paraona  wlko  hare  paaved  the  Bxami nation  in  the  Theory  and  Fractic<? 
'  ~*    aition  may  be  examined  pmetimll)/  for  Certlflcate»  of  AbUlt\/  to 
Tte  Practical  Exatninatioa  will  be  held  iD  Fobraary,  Hay,  and 
_  ftober.     The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examination  in  One  Guinea. 
The  following  Prices  artr  awarii«d  :  Theory  and  Prsoti<^e  of  Bdticatlon, 
r<10;  Claoaica  (Greek  and  LAttn).  £^  ;  Hatheinatlca.£^;  Phytdca]  Beience. 
£f»,      A  •*  Dom!k  SrholarBhip/'  of  the  value  of  £20,  to  the  candidate 
who,  having  att<9nded  two  (Tourses  of  the  Lecturen  for  Teacherw  df«Uvered 
at  the  CoUeRe  during  the  preceding  twelve  munthf,  and  having  [wsaed 
the  full  exannnation  for  a  (joltetre  DipHoma,  ilandtt  tint  In  the  Exatiilnation 
in  the  Theory  auil  Practice  of  Education. 
The  Re^oilatiouA  for   the  above    EundnatioiiA  may   be   oblalntxl  on 
PpUration  to  the  Secretary.     Tlie  papers  net  at  pn^t  Bxami  nation  si  are 
'Died  in  the  O^IIege  Onlendant,  price  2a.  dd.  each,  ft-ee  hy  pn«t. 

C.  R.  HODaSoy.  B.A.,  Stcretary. 


LONDON    COUNTY    COUNCIL. 

Training  of  Teacher*  for  Secondary    Schools. 


A  POST  GRADUATE  00UR8E  for  the  Training  of  Teacher*  for  8«c^ 
ondary  l!tohoo1<«  In  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Loudon 
Ootinty  Ooancil  at  the  Londnn  Day  Training  Colle«e,  Th«  Cunme  i» 
oonDiied  to  Stuientji  who  hiive  tak*-!*  a  Uriiver«iTy  DRpirre«  or  piu!se<1 
ExiiniinationE  equivalent  to  th<me  required  for  a  Drgr^.  The  next  Cour>u 
wlli  commence  in  OL"tol>er,  ll»t»4.  The  Fw  for  the  Yenr'si  Courne  in  £i>iJ. 
In  the  CAMS  of  StudentJ*  who  rettide  within  the  County  of  Lnndon  the 
London  Coiuiiy  Council  iA  prepair^d  to  remit  the  Kee  iM  special  caai'x,  If  iL 
is  satitilled  that  Students  nr^  unable  lo  go  through  the  Cuune  wiLhotii 
flnnnciat  aH>tii»<tanc«.  Thi*  Le'^turFS  and  Pnnt.rt'al  Work  arc  arrangeiil 
UAdi«r  the  general  superviidon  of  ProfrMnor  Aoamq,  the  Phucipal  of  the 
College,  9,  Sourhtniptun  Stix^et,  W^h  Holb  trti,  W,C.,  to  whom  early 
application  should  be  inade  by  jnteuiiiu^  iJtudeiita. 

0.  L.  OOITMB, 

Oerk  (^fthe  OouneU. 


ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY    UF    LdNDQN) 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  on  OtTTOBKR  Brd,  190i.  Thr 
College  prepnres  Students  for  the  London  Degrees  in  Science  aud  Arts, 
and  for  the  Oxford  Honuur  Exam i nation ti. 

Ton  Ebtianca  Scholnr^liip»,  from  £^  to  ^^.60  a  year^  t«nab1e  for  Uiree 
years,  will  be  offered  for  competition  In  July,  1»05. 

*  Foi    further   particulars   apply    Ut    the    Secretary,    Roynl    Hollouiiy 
College,  Inglelield  Green,  Surrey. 


iL^Lt 


i 


u 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE, 

(UxiVKiwrrv  or  Lo«do.v), 

Princtpaf    -    T,  GREGORY  FOSTER; 


FACULTIES    OP   ABTS    AND    LAWS    AND    OF 
Thp  SeAsiciTj  lfKM-5  will  begin  on  Tue«<lAy,  October  4th. 
The  Principal  and  Deana  will  attriid  on   Monday,  Ool 
Tuesday,   October  41  h,   from   10  a. in.  to   I   p.uu,  for 

Hir  Dejiartment  of   Pine  Arts  (Slade  School)  will  Pj 
tJcUiWr  3nL 

rti<*   Counea    In    the   D«p*rtinent  of   L*wa  wUl 
(k- tuber  loth, 

PAOITLTY    OF    MEDICINE. 

Th*  SA(m1«<n  will  b«^n  on  Monday,  Oi-tober  8rd.     Introd 
jjt  i      .     ..  i^^f^^^^j   NoRMAif  Coi-uit,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S, 

I  FrfiHp«M*tu»ie»are  now  rfwtly.  and  may  be  ban 

I  -    t  LuwH  (including  Pr      > 


!  lit  of  FHii?  Art.         I 

1  <  Course*  and  aimngenh 

PRKb. 

CotnpoaliiOf)  Foe.  thr««  yeara  courve  In  rbe  Faculty  of  Alt 
,,  „  „  M  ek!liool  of 

ArcblK 
„  ..    Prellndiiary  i^ieotlflc  Course,  25  (fufn 

,,     Cotnpkte  M.B.  Conrw,  140  ^ijiniwa. 
Fees  ill  Iha  Facility  of  ^science  varj'  according  to  t 
from  about  35  guineas  to  40  ^nineaM  a  year.    Student*  | 
Oounea  of  lUHtrut'lion  m  any  one  ftut^ect,  provided  th«rfi  1 

Special   pfx»vi-iittb  in  made  lor    Pcmt^Oradnate    and 
\'ariuuA  subt^M'ta  Unghl  at  the  College. 

W.  W.  SETOS,  M,A.,  AuiMi 


A 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 
GOWBR    STREET,    WX* 

Head  Master :  H.  J.  iirasaKn,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  tiit.  Jahn'»  Colli 
MichaclmaH  Term  begina  WeilneAday,  September  2UL 
1lir>  Nch'Mjl  is  urKiini!ie<J  a«  a  Fni»t  iiiade  Modem  and  Clai 

with  Iji){h<?r  tJoriiineivlal,  Science  and  Engineering  Departuii 
l-'or  I*i-o»peclu9  apl'ly  to  W.  W.  SffivfN.  M.  A..  Aaalstant  Sei 

BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    \JB 

{University  of  London), 
YORK    PLAQE.     BAKER    STREET, 

The  S«H»lon  ll>04-5  will  open  on  Thui'sday,  October  otli 
!SlU(k>>T&  iu>*  rfiqocste'l  to  enter  their  oainu-*  on  W»>«1  > 
Lt^cinrv-i  iiie  givi-ti  in  all  branch e*  of  (ieneral  an 
Tak*jii  syMtenjntlcally,  they  form  a  ojiinectwi  and  pi^ 
a  «iQKlu  course  in  any  4nb]cct  may  bo  attended. 

Couraea  are  held  in  jireiianition  for  all  examlnatlooa  Of  th 

of  Londou  Ui  Artnand  Hcteuce,  for  the  Teacher'a  Diploma  < 

for  the  Teaeher'»  Certttlcate  (Cambridge):  atid  aUo  a  spM 

J^cientilSc  luiirructlon  In  llygien«.  ■ 

Six  Laboratories  are  opou  to  fltudentti  Tor  Prvctical  Work.1 

Two  Eijlrance  Scholarship!*  wjII  be  ottered  for  com  petition  1 

The  Kiirly  English  Tf  xt  Society's  Priie  wlU  be  awarJod  In  Ju 

iituiifutrt  csiii  rc'tbie  in  the  College, 

Full  j;vaitiL-ular?4  on  fipplicuiioo  to  the  Principal. 


i 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    W 

{Univeniity  of  Latidon)^ 
YORK    PLACE,    BAKER    STREET, 

Bepartmant  for  Profes&loisftl  Tratnltig  In  1^ 

Head  of  Uui   Departimni :     Miss    H,    KOBERTS 

Studentii  are  udmltted  to  the  Training  Courae  inOctoberi 
Tlie  Mic^hueloiaii  term  btiglu*  on  Thutaday,  October  6th* 
TIk'  L'oura«  iiK-hileH  foil  prvptimiinu  for  the  Kxaiul 
Tftichmg  DipluriiaH  granied  ty  The  Univtirhiiiee  of  Loadou 
Firll  ^j4y'ticulAi;>ou  application  lo  Miss  Kobirtsun. 


liiJI 


KING'S   COLLEGE,  LOJ 

{UNlVEnslTY    UI     LONDONX 

DEPAfiTMKNT    PDH    TRAINING    TEACH EB^l 

^SECONDARY    SCHOOUi. 

Tlie  Cttutfse,  vvhir.li  Ifl  intended  to  meet  the  retiniremeDtad 

RegiKtration  Coiiticil,  is  Iwith  pracUcal  (includiu|£  properly  dl 

ill  a  Secondary  School)  and  theoretical  (preparing  for  the  Loud 

Diplr  nut  and  the  t'tfrltUcat*'  of  the  Teachers'  Tr.i  'ca 

The  Course  occupien  a  year,  beginning  in  Oct  i-r 

Por  furtlier  particulars  apply  to  the  BKcairrAi  ,    r^  .     voU 
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Vll. 


'  DENT'S  NEW  LIST  qf  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

nOTE.^Pleaie  write  for  Hew  Eduo&tlon&l  Cftt&to^ue  and  Lliti. 


OXFORD    ILiOCAlLiS,     IBOS. 

SCOTT'S    "IVAN  HOE*"    BlitwJ  k»y  Q.  L.  Tvhsbvi.l,  wtth  Introauctfon  nad  NoU*. 
QALLip^WAR,     »o  tcs  n.^ind  III.  In  JULIUS    OiCSAR. 


Oo.ks    II.   jind    III. 


Q>E8AR*S    - 

one   vol.     KrJitH    hy  A, 
Oxoti,>.     Is.  4d.  net. 
0/ESAR'S    GALLIC    WAR,    Book.  IV.  «na  v.  in  oii«r 

V  il.     Edil*'l  Uy  iJr   JnaN  .M,\n>iiAt.U     1ft.  <d.  net. 


Eilltad  by  P.  Akmytack  Mokliy,  M.A.     1ft*  i«L 


THE 

Eciit- 


MERCHANT 

j-l  Yty  R.  M  William, 


OF    VENICE. 

MA.    1ft.  44. 


DENT'S    FIRST    FRENCH    BOOK.     By    s,    algk 

»!rtl  W.vTTFK  RiTT'nsVN.     Eitia  irn\>.  svo,  Is,  6d.  net. 

ifi  Xorrmi'rrr,  ISHiji,  (j/  L>ciit'ii  Kli^t  Fnjuch 
<i*j  <7,li.M>  o7fiUs\  ham  hftn  itaHtttfof.     Thf 


C«MMmtfi»lf«     Saptes. 


DENT'S  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK.    By  «»«  Au»ii 

iiiitl  W.    RiHp.MASjt,     Extra  fi?Ap.  *vo,  Js,  Sd*  r^et. 
I  (F...     -    :-  -     ■ 

I       •^^  Follomiitg  Ihi  imcctmi  af  Deitt'm  New  First  Pn*ucli  H 

(7?)^/  pvfiliMhtr*  fiiU  tm-oufogt^l  to  •r(r^TH/)|  •>  ,v»Tji/,f.r*  ,>rf^pn 
'  liook  ntfld^     /n  IA«  rvHLflcJ  t««rjii  i  , 

I  irjok,  (A*  j?fiirrr<i  «cAtfimi  U  tht  '■  i 
'•/£E^MMKv«<i<i4/(<«4>n4.   Tht  old  \' 
1   "j.fM{';!ii*!'i//v  fAow  tt«A«  order  the  Hitcond  Frt^nch  Bcittk    rH-ll  'feu'c  fA'' 


Book,  r.- 

Flr»t  (French  Book— 
[#If  »fl  la^,  mtd  thould  h€  orotrrvci  at  i>i>iit >  (>^rr  l<^ir^t  i<>enrlt  Hook  tu 

_  Phonetlo  Part  of  Kew  First  Flinch  Book,  OiL  net. 

DENT'S    WALL-PlCTUftES   OF   THE    FOUR    SEASONS.  TForrpaci^mgiitin:)    Fmi,  Drawingi ftpeciiliy  pre- 

puwl  by  J.  A.  SYMisaxoN-     Primed  vu  CoIoutm  ;  sizf  jj  by  35  iti^.     UTimounted^  2s.  6d.  net ;  rnQitut<«d  on  Lilian  and  a/eleltod,  3a«  6o. 

net;  tnouuted  on  Linen  and  bonad  at  edgo,  with  Rollf^rn^  6ft«  ni^L 

At  the  mpc^Rtloii  of  tuflny  toacher^  of  oxperienc'H,  MftAMrx.  Dent  hare  pommijidioiied  Mr.  J.  Ayton  SymlngtoD  ui  diMlgii  new  «t  of  wmU- 
pl^'tTtrp*;  of  the  f-jur  JjtMHon*.  Thr  [jleturei  ar*''  of  hi«:h  artistic  quality,  and  rfejireaeiit  ^AAcntlally  Freneh  fw*cin.'»»  amall  roprodtactiona  of  tbeae 
pi  '   fe^i  »n*  innLuded  in  lMnt'9  JVcie  A'fft*  ^Vf  >ifh  Htmk,  aa  an  aid  tr  young  pupils  Jti  thfrir  homg-wgrk. __^ 

DENT'S    FIRST    LATIN     BOOK*     Uy  Haimji-d  W.   Atilixsok,  or  Ro«all  Schfjol,  and  J.  W.  K,  PKAHrf.,  Headmaatcrt  Merton 

Cbllege,  Sidcup.     With  V2  Golouml  IlluHtratiofi-  by  M.  E.  DritTiAM,     Small  crown  hvo.  doth,  Os.  64.  "et. 

Thi  JowttcU  of  Eiiu^xUiofiL  *aya  :— "  Certainly  an  int*."rv*ti((K\  perhap*  an  lnip»crt«rjt,  httok,  ,  ,  ,  The  plates,  attractively  coloured,  are 
pnt  tea  sensible  itsM».  .  .  .  The  rontiflnlty  at  whit  h  the  R«-ft*ier  alrnt*  in  ait  excellerjt  jclea,  XotliJaj  but  the  Hnpreme  teat  of  the  rlaaa-rgoui 
*U]  il«Len»tne  the  valne  of  this  tinw  iaetho-1,  a  t*wt  tliat  w«»  aflviiw  the  teacher  who  h&it  a  Irce  hand  ana  &n  0{M)n  raiml  to  apply  for  hiinaelf.  Ht 
Kiiyitlciat  ht  «urc  tliAt  hi«  thnr  will  ncit  bi'  wholly  waAtt^l,  for  tiio  aiUhore  have  planikcd  their  work  with  intdligence  and  executed  it  with 

ctr<^" __„^ 

DENT'S  WALL  PICTURES  ^<^f  Tiiaching  Latin.    Four  Coloured  Picturea  enlarged  rioin  the  Fint  I^tln  Book.     Sin,  90  by  23 

int      Unniounteil.  2b,  mi  faicli.     Roinii .  SeJtti  Doinris,     Rotute,  Triuoaphuji,     Ponipttils,  Oattuni,  Taberiiac  eL  Via  StmU.      In  Oallia,  Pro- 

I  li  uiu  Eqneatre  et  Fede«tr«. 

J.   M.    DENT    A    GOm    29    and    30,    Bedford    8tre«l,    London,    WX. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

ByiKDR£W  J,  HERBERTSON,  F.R.3.E.,  F.E.O.B.,  Lecturer  in  Geography  in  the  Heriot- Watt  College,  Edinburgh  ; 
>  find  ALEXIS  FRYE»  tirst  Suparinteiideat  of  Schools  in  Cuba. 

B  REVISED   EDITION,   1904*  12^  by  10  inches.  263  pages.  Price  6b. 

Bl^Mvea  hundred  Illustratioo^  and  Diagrams,  about  fifty  Otithuo  and  Photographic  Relief  Maps,  and  aixteeD  pages  of 
^^L  fully  coloured  Itlaps  by  Bartholomew. 


Th^Jowrrtal  c^ EdwxUien.^**  Woll  worth  the  ittentroh  of  ail  toaehets  of  geogmphy.'* 
Sekaolmiiuitr,'^**  Tkla  book  nhould  itiak«  the  attuly  of  geognphy  altog«lhtr  a  Joy  for  aver," 


'^ysical   Geography. 

^3/ W.  M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  Uni- 
B  Jjraity,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Snyi>er,  Master  iit  Science  in 
n^ Worcester  Academy,  428  pages.  6&.  Bd. 
BWtolwly,  practical  text-book.  EmphasiEes  man's  phy- 
?^  earironment  as  determining  his  way&  of  living,  both 
•^^MandpohticaK 

|JJ*y«|«fti<*»l  r^McA^i.— ••Oftixceptiotial  vahia  for  lU  original  Ir^atmant 
y^ Jwt#l|Jng  diai^rams  repreMtntfng  ^jlfda,  Th**  chftptum  on  tlio  tai^d 
**'»»«<itJiDpoftanr  ' 

Icemen tary   Physical    Geography. 

By  \\\  M.  Davis.     101  pages.     Ss.  6d. 
A  fiimplifted  edition  of  the  nuthorn  "  Phydcai  Geography,'* 
^*«  the  addition  of   practical  exercises,  and  more  space 
'^ted  to  the  atmosphere, 

"<«fti^»om<  .V4r<r*. — **The  book  Inamrvi*:!  of  clertrta'ss  and  cnnci-*i«n«44. 
"  "fcioit  eordjally  rftcom n**»nd  It," 


I 


Geographical   Readers. 

Bttven  LtttlA  Bisters  who  live  on  the  Hound  Ball  that  floats  lu  the 
Air.  By  J  ASK  A!>4DR£Wn.  {Child  Life,  MauDsra,  and  Cufltoina  of 
ts«veti  ititee?.)     Ilia stra ted.    fls. 

Bach  and  All :  tliti  Scvfin  Littio  s»*t«r»  prove  their  Biaterhood.    By 

J  ASK  A.VDREVV^.      jliniLi^tcii.      Ss, 

Youth's    Conapanion    Seri—. 

Eicli   114  l)p..   [lluatmlifl,  Is* 

I.  The  Wide  World.    {Brj«f,  cornpr-lieniiva  Survey  of  CJiIld  Life  hi 

Jnjjjtii,  K-ypt,  Kolluiui,  Fruiico,^ XVI tiCi^rland^ Sweden^ South  America, 

uml  AJiL-vka.) 
i  Northern  £arope.    { DBsoriptiona  xintl  Jslories  of  the  Faroe  Islands. 

X.-I  Wiy<  ll**]|iir]it,  IMsrinin,  thf*  Alps,  tin*  M«»»«?iM,  Ac) 
'i.  Under  Sunny  Sklea.     (Fictiire«  Lift;  in  Hpaio,  Italy,  Oreenr, 

Tuikt'y,  Asi.i  Minor,  nml  Ni>rl,htm  Afhc^L) 
■L  Tomrard  the  Rlalng  Sun.    (8kr?trh9»  of  Life  in  »iani,  fJ^naraa, 

China,  Korva,  Jfipftn,  aiiil  ih*-  East  Indies.) 
'\  Btrange  Lands  near  Home.    (U.S.A.)    t^liort  Articles  ua  the 

W()Mt  lu«lles,  M«ixi(<«3f  diiii  the  varioiiA  ConntrJt>«  of  i^outh  Amerii^.) 
Frficfiwi  Tmt/itfr.—*' Ideal  little  readers,  alrouKly  boond,  and  lllua^ 
Irated  by  artistic  pictun^*.     Th'^y  d<*»ervM  lh»'  higlient  praiM«." 


DESCRIPTIVE    LISTS   POST   FREt  ON    APPLICATION,  BOOKS   SENT   ON    APPROVAL   TO   TEACHERS. 
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COUNTY  COUKCIL  OF  THE  \^^ST  RIDING 

OF  YORKSHIRE. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 


T^HE  We»t  Rldinp 
^     with  the  devr 


n  and  Trainitig  of 

PnpU  T«*oher»,  in  i1j       ,  :  ^   .  -j  services  of  ;— 

1  He^dmuterCSwinton  &  MriiboronghKS&tAry^dQOperaiiniitn, 
3  He#dmi8tre«se<  (G<k>1p,  Norman  ton,  Sowerby  Briagel.Sjhiiiry 

£200  per  Annum. 
3  HeftdmiitreBses  (Elland,  KDottingI«yK  SnUry  4'160  per  Aim. 
I  AtsiftUnt  Mistress  (Swinton  nnd  Mexborou^bi^  SnUry  -£120 

per  Annum. 
5  AasistAnt  Mistresses  (ElUnd,  Ooole,Knottiiig1ey,  Normftnton. 

Sowerby  Bridge  I,  Salai^  i^lOO  per  annum. 
The  inutmction  to  be  given  Trill  be  on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary 
Secondarj'  Day  School  ciirrictilQin. 

Applications  for  theae  jpoAts  must  be  made  on  Forms  to  be  ob- 
iained  from  the  Bdnoation  Department  (Secondary),  County 
HaV  "'^  -^  '^  r;'bere  they  mnst  be  retnrned  not  later  than 
Sfi  t  r  IOth>     Cofties  of  not  more  than  three  recent 

te^'  he  fifnt  with  the  applicntion. 

Cairvtig.iiiiiki  Will  hf  A  disqualification. 

ciSEwtMirmiT^u  xiAx:.ij,  oxford. 

A    TRAINING    COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN    TEACHER8. 

A  BKSIDKNTfAL  COLLK(iK  proviUiug  i  yeari  pro^MsiwtiA]  ti^lun^ 
fbr  becotudftrj-  TeiiclnH^. 

Th*»  Courni*  iiKlfj.i*^*  prf'pftnitloD  for  the  Oxfonl  T«h,?»ier'«  Diplontii, 
the  r-r„K..H,..  r......|,^r^  C«rtinc*te.  and  thw  Teacher's  DiplotnA  uf  Ihf 

y  he  Theory  and  Hiftory  of  Bdiicatlnn,  the  miulnnU 

att-M  J  ..,'  i'^L,L..>  of  the  DniTcrnity  Hmder  in  Education.  Tlie 
PraolJcsi  vork  in  Tearbtnu  in  >Srhooljt  au4  ilemonatration  teeaoiui,  kc,  l» 
ujidrtr  the  fiiptrviaion  of  tm  Principal  and  Staff  of  the  HsU.  I^rtictitum 
ft*  to  qitalilicationA  fbr  sdmlisiDD,  Scholarablps,  Jkc,  msy  bo  ohluttiiHl  hy 
apphcatlcjn  to  tlie  IVinoipat,  Mlsa  M AcazsnEW^niTn,*  iJbervrll  HsIJ, 
Oxford,    or   the    Hon.    8*c..    Ml«!»   ItAltOARirr    Bernarii,    High    HeIL 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOAHO  OF  THE  ROYAL  A€AD£Mr  OF  IflUSIO 

AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  iUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIOiS  IN  iUSIG. 

!aU,n-lU^    M.UEieTY    THE     RING. 
Pruidenl—U.ll.H.   Tub   PntHcm  of  Walss,   K,G. 

Local  Centre  Examlnatlofia«  held  annaally  in  Hatch  and  April 
at  all  CftBtrea.  In  l/OoiJon  and  s  few  Suburban  Centref,  they  are  held  (ii 
November  and  December,  bh  well  aa  March  and  April.      48ea  Byllabufi  A.) 

School  ExaminatiotikS,  Iteld  three  timet  a  year,  via.,  March  sod  April, 
JuDe  and  July,  aod  October  and  Nov(*inber.    (See  Syllabua  B.) 

apociinen  Theory  Papers  »et  in  the  luteal  Centre  cknd  Schwl  Exam. 
inatjoujiof  16i<>6to  1001  tncluAlve,  can  Lie  obuinepd  on  application  to  the 
Oeottml  Office.    Price  *d.  per  set_,  per  year,  post  fr*e. 

Tha  Board  gives  anBually  Six  Bxhlbitlon»,  tsnable  for  two  years. 

Oopies  of  SyUabusea  A  and  B,  and  all  InfonnatioD,  wiU  be  icnt  ort 
applMaUon  to— 

Jamsh  Mt^ia,  Stcrfiary,  ll>  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

Talographie  AddfBSH— '*Assooia,  Loudon," 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHEBS. 

Under  tlie  Dmoageinent  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild 

CoLlegs  of  Pit*cei>tonij  Headmiitrenses^  Aasoctation,  Aisociadoia  of 

Assistaot-llUtresies,  and  Private  Schools'  Association.^ 

AddnU     lit  OOWtR  flTRKVT,    LOWDOH,    W.O. 

Jbfflrtfttr-Miss  ALICE  M,  FOUNTAIN. 

Ill  La  A^noy  has  been  ealabliahed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teach  era 
to  nnd  work  without  uniiQceAsary  cont.  All  fees  hav«  therefore  been 
oalenlatsd  on  the  loweat  bssia  to  cover  the  working  sxpsoses. 

Headmistresses  of  Public  and  Private  Scboola,  and  Fareots  requiring 
TeaeherSt  or  Teach  en  aeeking  appolotmeiili,  are  invited  to  apply  to  thli 
AnBCy. 

Maoy  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  ^hoolii  and  Private  Famines  ; 
Visitliig  Teacben  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  •ubJcctM;  Foreign 
Teaobara  of  varioaa  nationalities;  Klndei-garten  and  other  Teachers  are 
on  the  Eegitter,  and  every  endeavour  Li  made  to  lupply  suitable  candi- 
dates for  any  vacancy, 

flebool  FartnerBhipi  and  Traniifera  are  arranged, 

Oilloe  houra— 9.80  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  Houra  for  Inteniewi  are  trom 
10 10  a.m,  to  1  p.m.,  aud  9  p.m.  to  &  p.m. 

GERMAN  Young  Lady  df  aires  to  perfect  EngiijlL  Com  pete  tit 
to  teach  German,  Itussian,  Elemeutary  Frtstich,  and  Needle 
work.  Would  give  strrviceH  in  return  forbo^ird  and  tuition  in  good 
School.    R<?f erenccB  gi veu  and  required.   ' '  C,"  c/o  Sohool  World. 

HAT    BANDS,    CAPS    AND    BADQES 

At  Whole i&le  Prlcei  tbt^ii|li  Matnifact^rep*!  Agent. 

^itotatloiis  for  any  Qfintttity,  Deitigu,  oi  t'oluur.     Wiite—Wi  uoolh  A»'I  >i  , 
1^  Ansn  tei  VtilMM,  UwUmford  limi\,  i^onih  Woo^Jfortl,  N,K. 


JOHN  BALE,  SONS  &  DANIELSSOK, 

Croiru  f^vo,  ^  pp.,  iUnatrat^d,  cloth,  iHtt^ri]  ^11    2  5  nH, 

Eve  Strain  a«  a  Oauae  of  H»^Hrinhe  and  i 

ifourosaa.     By  Siwkon  Sskll,  FJ<  'bthslmlcl 

to    th«    Ruyal    Inilrnsarj',    8he-mrhi ;  !    Ophlhali 

Uii )  ver*lty  CoUsiee*  Shefflel d,  . 


♦The! 


Third  Cdltton. 
Adopted  as  Teict-book  in   Swedish   Oy'^^'^t^tlca   by 

GoMe^e  for  Physical  Education." 

Tliia  Biiok  UpUeol  or*  the  Rrfl^l^^til^n  1,1*1  of  thp  London  8<!hooi 

the    Sw^iBh 


School    Gymnastioft    on 


Bh    Syi 

i»...lv     Df 


Oi 

i\<  \  ■  _  ^     ,  .,-:.'  ;l  .,  ;  H 

and  ti2  Piguii^  '  J 

".     .     .     .  F0r  any  ficAmi  jviar  h^inninir  aJUr  tht  .ilU  AufuM,  1 

Niffhfr  fimnt  Jbr  ftitt^ipliHtond  fitQuniMit^'*'  -^ '  "  -- '  '^  pain  Da  ad 

in  trhidt  firvvUion  hfU  tiot  keen  nta/ie  In  thf  le  'lahlt/tm 

lion  in  Sif*§diJih  or  o/A*r  drill,  er  *'Httablf  pi-  -\»  **    .    .    ^ 

(The  Education  Department  t  Cooe  of  Regulatl^ 

Day  Schoolt.  1895.) 


Till- 

|9    fill 

frrsli 
hsndi.  ul 


•^fpBciMiN  or  iLLrfrraATTOir, 

-*iu  raivfnlly  rpviM+*fl  and   many  ehsptern  i"»*-WTli 

L    \hv    illnfitrstioiH   br*JnK   nearly   all   nri*   ad 

;  UhI,  thus  pliJci'Uting  each  inov^MiMMit     li  sliuul-i  b 

L'vcry  t*acljor,     li  i*  wall  ainl  conrl«iely  wr'  i 


Hinr  giving  r>  fl«ar  lirawp  of  tho   subjcir't,   aud   oorit' 
TabIcA  for  Ihe  nti'  of  the  if^achvr^  uad  euitshlc  for  all  et 


Prap.  Svo,  prlee  It.  fld.  n»'t,  post  free,  tl.Sd. 
Motherhood.    By  Chas.   J.  Olasson,   M,D,,   M.B 
L.R  C  I*.  L(iod.—"Tlais  little  handbook  contains  valuable  advice  t| 
youhj^  iHT\H  who  an"  jnut  ab«vnt  to  ^<^\  married,  or  )uve  eutered  npi 
sTat*'  (I.M  young  av>v*'4.     Advice  to  niothprs  in  regard  to  their  dai| 

Aifrirf    fi)    nrhn.jJinyj.tn'.tsfK   0}\ii    other*  hnHnp  ffrr    charge    Of  j 


tijaTii  tu  fhiir  fTin>\i 


n?:  -^Extraci  iitun  ¥r*'ltu't: 


ar^  Yr'»f 


Lecture    Dia^ 

6i2e  of  Diagrams  It  A 


%4 


New   Series   of  Anatomical 

(Coityrikiht,).     Ill  rijyitti4ogtcal  Clu't^ei. 

Hpei'lhien  lliAjirain  iHint  freE*  Kh 

DiaKrajti  1.— Fmol  and  Bat'k  of  Human  Skelston   ('.' flira  )l 
View  showing  Vlwera,     a.—Vnait  Vipw  showing  Musclf-      '  - 
Hiifmitig  Mueirl^s.    u,— Front  View  showlojij  Blood  Ctr' 
iV  — Heart  and  Trachea  (2  IIrs.  CiilouredX     7— Back  Vi> 
DiftLrlhnlloiiN.    &.— Bones  of  H*nd,  Fnoi,  &c.    1>.-SbcU- 
None,  Slv.    10.— Stoiiisch,  Liver,  Spleen,  Ac,    I L -Some 
tiiTW*.     15— Th«*  1  hree  Lever  Aetioiis  of  Mii^clea, 

Price  3d.  «acli ;  Post  Yr^\  Id.  X'ts.  N  and  «J,  Od.  ' 
8d.  Thf  HeH*^i*  of  Twe  J  v«^  {iut'luiUnjii  Two  Coloured  PI*  t 
Ittlion)  inmiiite'tl  on   Holler.  St.  6d.  nrt ;    Posit   Fre*^,  i 

Perini,  An  Italian  Conversation  OrammaPt^ 

l^ri-^lMiL:   thn   \\\mi    importsfit    Itulb;*!,   wUh  numer  « 

K?c<'rci8»'!s,  Uia loitn*'Ji,  Hint!*  on  Ver<<iitli:'ati.»n,  n  <  i 
ComiMjftltion,    and  Eu^hKli-Italian  nnd    Jtalian-EciK 

Hy  the  Inti'  N.  TFfttNip  F.R  A.8.,  rroff»*for  at  Kinj:  i 

K5*aTHlm^r  to  the  Stjclety  of  Art.^,  Ac.     2T0  pp.,  <len\\  ' 

(Throughout  tills  Qrammar  tho  Tonic  Accent  on  WoM  u 
Pi  on  un  flat  ion  of  the  l^ltent  a,  o  and  I  are  indicate  J 

A  Kay  to  llie  abort".     ForT^jitthen*  only.    Pric*'  3a,  6d.  net, 
II  y  th"  *amc  A  nth  or. 

La  Vita  Nuova  di  Dante   Alighieri.      With 

and    Comhi4na&    in    KiiMl^nh.    DtHllcaUnl    by    permission 
QuAODTONa.     Cloth  boards.     Price 2a<td. 

Tenth  Edition.     Prlo-  *d.,  i-ost  free  7d. ;    fa,  fid.  per  di 
frtr  U.lld, 

Five  -  and  -  Twenty    Bxercises    on    200    Pr4 

V«rbB.  With  ajx  Index  for  Exflmlimtion.  By  Um'  late  N,  PI 
F.H.A.S  ,  Prure»«or  of  the  Prt'ijch  Lang^utiie  and  Lltfishjri 
Prorefi*rir  of  Ustian  at  KIng'a  Collego,  Loudoit,  nnd  at  the  J 
Colli'ge  of  Musly,  and  Italian  Kxamliicr  to  the  Uniyarsity  of  lA 

k  Key  to  the  above.      Sold  to  Teacbera  only.     Prifll 

83*91.  Great  Titchfleld  Street,  Oxford  Street,  LoMi 


With  1 


street,  Louol 
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AMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


ELEMENTARY   GEOMETRY   (PRACTICAL  AND  THEORETICAL) 


By  C.  GODFREY,  M,A.,  Seuior  MfttUemAtieal  Maatsr  at  Winchester  College,  aod  A.  W.  SIDDONS,  M^A., 
Fellow  of  Jesug  CoUega,  Cftmbridge,  AssistaDt  Master  at  Harrow  School. 

Now  Heady  il\  Complete  in  Ooe  Volume,  Third  ImprosBioti,  large  crown  8vo,  pageis  w.  +  356.     38.  6d. 

Or  (2)  in  Two  Volumes,  VoL  T  (Experiaieiital  Course,!  aod  Hooks  I.  aud  IL),  2a. ;  Vol.  11,  (Books  III.  aud  IV.^ 

Or  (3)  in  B'ive  Parts  :  — 

Part  L     KjcptTim^nUl  Geowi«trjr.    l«.  I  Pmrt  IL  Tbcomticml  Q«oiiietry.     Book  HI,— The  Circle,    Is. 

Pan  II.  Tlieorctjcnl  Gemuatry,    Bonk  t    U.  \         Pmrt  It.  „  ,»  Book  IV,— SlmU«rlty,    1j*. 

Part  II.  „  ,,  Dook  II,— Area.     U,       1 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  EXAMPLES,  4d.,  post  free,        A  KEY  will  be  ready  early  in  September,  price  5a.  aet. 


(trttian^  J«tinary  IS,  hK>4.— '^^  A  tnnni  nrliiiimble  Uiict-book  Tor  tho  bc^iuner. 


&iratiiei>t  diAmcter,  ...  In  the  theuioltcal  |jart  the  treatiDeiU  in  eiuitiently  J4ati«riotory.  .  .  ,  Tha  book  \\im  every  el&lmto  ft  wide  ^^cogaltioll. 


V  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 

)XFORO    LOCAL    EXAMS.,    1905. 

THE  Pltf   PHES3  8HAEESPeAR£  POi  BCHOOLS. 

nih  (ntroctucllon   Notest  <>loR?Hny,  urifl   fnTl^-x,  by  A.  W.  VcrJjv,  M.A. 

luUiis  CcDSar*    Eighth  Edition,      la.  6d. 
i;tar.UiH.— "  Ariuth«t   of   Mt,   Verity*   Rditttr&ble   whool  edition*  of 
iik«*i^trT*  ♦  rinyt. ' 
Pba  Merohant  of  V«nio«.     Third   Editiun.      Is.  6d. 

ieAi^'  '.u<«r»<nir»,  —  "  A  pcrf»>cr  bcIkjoI boy's  wtitiioG.  ' 
lin^  Lear.    Third  Edition,     Is.  6d. 
,ibU^m.  -"  Ml.  Verity  inmii  i>le&l  editor  for  ^ehoota." 

fc  THE  PITT   PRESS   SERIES, 

^^atr] 


is. 


The  expfriiTtental  part,  which  occuptw  the  tirat  sixty  p«ig«i*, 


nann* 
rlan 


lie 


Ctotre 


Work, 
Hl«tcilre    dun    Coiifcrit 

Dl«  KanvHoe      .   . ,      . . 
t»e  Bello  OttUtco.     Book  I  If. 
iHtto.  lk>ok4  IV.'V. 

Actio  Prima  in  €.  V<»rrem 


St>tT<>K. 


Prics. 


A.  H,  Ropes 3 

A,  SchlotCDiaEUi  ....    3 

A.  G.  P<j»kett,,....    1 

I 


Hipboii 


(Jtviiiktlu  Jn  i4,  CatJclliaiH  el  i\ 
1 1  . 


H.  Cowio 1 

W.  E.  Hdtbtiid  and  i  „ 
Actio  Pr^m'ft  in  G.  Vtsrrein  \  H,  Cowle  / 

QU^     Book  HI J.  Gow  . 2 

H^iibii W.  »,  UTidley 2 

Book  IX.    Obftptei^  l-S'J  E.  3.  Qhuckbttfgb    .     2 

Uojk  IX. „  .     4 

AnalMi.ii»,    Book  I A  PruUir  , .  2 

IMUo.       Book.*  r.-tl,  t.  • 


7HB    CAMBEIDQE    SERIES    FOR    SCHOOLS    AND 

t  TRAINING    ODLLEGES, 

ar.  De  Bello  Oallico.  Eooka  III.,  lY.  and  V. 
&il(tci,  wkih  tJcixi[i.l<;tL"  Vuctiliujut)',  by  K.  s,  Siit,  (jkbuhuh,  Litt.li. 
ophon«  Anabasis.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited, 
«itli  Complete  VocAbttltry,  by  Q.  U.  MnwAHtm,  M,  A     !«.  5d.  each. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLB  FOH 

UNIVERSITY 


EXAMS. 


MAfRICUUATION. 
Th«  Blements  of   English  Opammar.     By  A.  S. 

Wi3T,  M.A,^  Trinity  Collt-k'e,  Cmnbndgr.     N>w  and  Bnlargod  Kdi- 
ttou.     Fifty  ■^i\riit4>rkn»?nt1»tb  tlion.H*inl,    Extrm  Fcap.  Svo.     2».ed. 

Mechanios  and  Hydpostatios  for  Beginners.     By 

S.  L.  Loafitv,  M;A,,  Profftaaor  of  MitbeHiAUcfi  at  lli«  Itoy*]  IIollow»y 
College.    Eight  ti  SditlOD.    4«.  (kJ. 


mTERMEDIATE     ARTS,     1905. 
THE  PITT  PRESS  BERIIS. 

KlHlQlU 


Phick. 
s.  d. 


AtruuH.  WoKK. 

AaiAbyllll  . .     Pronn.  ilnni*  Viin'tiUH    H*  Kfrekham    ......  3 

Plato     ,.    .   .     Apolo^'itt  siocnitia J.  Adaiii     .».. St  i> 

Horaet Odefi.    Bc-ok»  l.  ml  HI. . .  .  J.  Oaw each  i  u 

M       ......  »,        Books  IL  *nd  IV.    ,.         M           ....      M  1  o 

TaoUaa AgricoU  aud  Germnnlm    ....  H.  H.  i^tepbeoson  ..  S  0 

BaooD      ...    Btt^ys A.  8.  West 3  6 

TEE  PITT  PRESS  SHAKESPEARE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Faicai. 
Althor.  WoaK.  Borroa.  e.  d. 

Shakes |»eare     At  Vou  Like  It A.  W.  Verity     ....    1    6 

„  CorlQl»n«iJi  „       [In  j/rtpara^n. 


Plane  Trigonometry.    By  S.  L.    Lonky,   M.A.     Fifth 

BdLLlou.  Crovm  yvu.  7h.  'id,  ;  or  in  ^epiuftte  Parti*— Pmrt  I.  up  to 
an'l  iiie]uMin4  \hv  ^oluliona  end  Propcrtiea  of  Triangles^  «. ;  Pari 
II,  De  MDivres  Theorem  ind  the  Higher  Portioni,  2a,  fld.  3olu. 
tJona  to  tbo  SxAmplea,  ICNi.  $d. 
SiUurt.-—"  ll  woLiM  be  liard  to  find  a  better  introductloti  to  FUiio 
Trigooometry.' 


looks   Suitable  for  Oxford  and  Gambridga  Gertiflcate  Exams.,  1905. 


THE  STUDENTS  SHAKESPEARE. 

ttt^igntd  fof  iftjutidaies  /or  the  tiuih>'f  t'eriijicntts. 

fhm  Tragedy  of  Macbeth*  editad  for  Studeat.^  by  A.  W. 

ion,  Nott^H,  lHo-*!viTy,  Appendix  and 


ViaiiY.  M.A. 


Witti  Introdnc- 
Clolh. 


hL 


THE  PITT  PRESS  SHAKESPEARE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Shakespeare*     Macbeth.    With  lotroduction.     Notes. 

Gt-M*^iry  au'l  Iiiltx,  by  A.  W,  Vkritv.  M.A.    f3f?cond  Kditlott.    U.  6d. 

Shakespeare.    As  You  Like  It.     By  the  same  Editor. 

Third  Edition.     li?,  fVi 
fe^pol  irortd.-*' A  model  edition.  * 


THE  PITf  PRESS  SERIES. 

AiTKuK  VVokK-                                   BDrroH. 

Aeichylui  Prouietheuft  Viiiotu^    .....  IL  Rnckluni 

DeinOBtKenet  The  Ulyulbmc  .SpttecUeH  T.  R,  Glover. 

Burl  pidea  Alo^^iU     W.  S.  Hadlcv 

Homer  Iliad.     Quok  XXIV. G.  M.  Bdw«hlM 


Euripides.    Ion*    With  a  Trauslatioa  into  English  Varae 

and  aa  IrttroductiOQ  axid  Notes  by  A.  W.  VxnRAi^L,  Lilt.D.    Dtmiy 

8vo.     7«.  <Vi 
^phocles.      The   Plays    and    Fragments,    with    Critical 

Note*,    C(»tnnieivUry%    aud    Traii^latirkii    In    EugltHh   Proie  by  Sir 

RicuAiU)  JiBB^  Lltl.D.^  LLP.     Demy  avo. 

Part  IV.     Phlloctetes,    Seooad  Edition,     128. 6d. 
Part  V.    Trachiniae.    12s.  6d. 


London 


Thucydldei 
Juvenal 
LIvy  .... 


Book  III A.  W.  iipmtt 

Hhina^ J.  D.  Duff,,, 

Book  v.. L.  milbley 


R  H.  MarAball 


Book  Vt. 

Lacratloa    . .    De  iteram  N«tura.  lk»ok  ITL    J.  D.  Duff 2 

TaoltUt     Agricola  and  Germ  an  la    .... 

YtrSII   Qeot^kJi.    Dook^lIMV..... 

Brclcinaiin>  .    UiHtoired'aiiGon4critdelS13 
Cbatrlan 

QuUot   Diicoum  sur  I'HIatoira  de  la 

RQVolutloii  '1e  rAngleterre 

Hu^o LeA  Burgravee „ 

Holiere     L' Avare , . K.  O.  W,  Bnunlioltt 

Racine Lea  PUideunii ., 

A bridgeti  Edition    .. 

Qo«thtt  Iphigfiola  anf  Taurij Karl  Breul    ..* 

i«llllUr    ....    WillieUuTell 


U.  31.  dteplieimon 
A.  aliigwick  . .  , . . 
A.  R.  Bopea 

H.  W.  Eve 


Ifaeanlay 


Twn  BaiMfi  ofi  WflHara  Btt 


Abridged  Edition 
A.  D.  Inneai 


CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehot4it«  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


X, 


The  School  World — Advertisements         [Sept.,  1904.- 


tSome  of 


Williams  &  Norgate's  School  Books 

On    the     French    and    German     Languages. 


THE    FRENCH     LANGUAGE. 
Delboi— The  Student's  Grwluated  French  Reader,  for  tbe 

UM  of  Tublif  sch  ajIs.  I  —First  Yeai  :  Anecdotr^.  Ttiloa.  Uiatoricftl 
Pi«'cei,  IC'lJt*ii  with  XoU«  »Dd  «  complete  V'ooibuUry,  by  L6>if 
DiunxX''.  MA.  lutt)  of  ICing'A  College,  Lotidoii.  12th  Kditkm.  160  pp. 
Crown  i^NOr  cloth  f  J-*- 

Delbot— The  Sludentt'  Grmda&ted   French  Reader*    II. 

— aecona  Twr :  Hbitoricftl  Pioo*«  ft&d  Tilw.  180  ppw  «tb  BdlUoD. 
OfOWn  Svn,  cloth,  29L 

*  A  better  I  rt  tbone  thst  sre  inferior.   .  .   ,  The 

BtrtJisicine;  irippeanuice.  ,  .  »  Tt>e  extncU  ftn> 

^^ellchowTi  "^  tnuiAlaLor/'— BotcATto^AtTtMtA, 

''Tbift  l»  e  very  flAti»ft«ctor]r  collection  Uom  th«  b«pt  Buthont,  *elect«d 
with  great  e^ra  and  supplied  with  ndeqiuite  notefl.  ...  A  thoitjughly  good 
book  of  ihi^  kinrl  i^dould.  iu  fact,  be  eaiculat«cl  to  tnipire  a  taate  for 
literttnre  tii  tbe  «itn<1*^nt's  fiijjid.  The  volumes  edited  by  M.  Delbo* 
fairly  tneet  U\t>  r^-^uirvFnrftit.  ' — Jriii  Rj«At.  or  EDrrj^nos. 

BoYeUe  (Jas*)  French  Compoiftlon   through  Lord  Mac- 

aulay^i  KaKUtll.  Edited,  wltb  Note^,  aiut^,  md  lutroduirtioti.  by 
Jah%»  BoUll»,  E.A.(Urt)v.  Oall),  ^^Dt-<r  Fnndi  MA«t«r.  Dulnicn 
OoUe^e^  Ifcc,  *c*    Crown  ^ro,  clt>th.  S«,  per  volume. 


GERMAN     LANGUAGE, 
Weiise's  Complete  Practical  Grammar  of   the 


Qe 


Vol. 
Vol, 

Vol   in.     Lord  CItve 


L     Fr«deHclt  the  OrMl. 
IL     Warren  HAStmg:t, 


*Thl»  volume  i*  obviously   tbe 

jrk  ftf  m  practica^l   t«acbcr,  pro- 

ue«d|  or  ratber  begotten ,  not  inthf 

',  but  in  the  rliiisroi.»ni«  and— 

_  [»  Taf«r— of  a  teitclier  equntly 

eoQvetaam  with    botli    lahviia^^^ji^ 

In  reviewing  the  I'  vol- 

ume**  WH  t'XpUiiH  -j*e(i 

OurippruvalofM.ii  .  j  ihod 

irachiiig    Prciieh    coiu{)osilioD. 

1  it  ii  sufficient  to  *»y  that  tbe 

aent  esi^y  U  a»  fully  and  Judi' 

OQsly    suuotaieil    aa    the    two 

Iflrevlotis    one&. '  —  Jovrkai      ot 

'  Ih*liCATIO>. 

Roget  (F*F,)— An  Introduc- 
tlen  to  Old  French.    By  F.  F. 

Rtwsr.  of  Geneva  Univemiiy; 
HiaUtry,  Grammar,  Chreatom- 
aUty  aod  Gloaiary.  400  pp, 
Crowo  Fvo*  cloth,  6*1. 

Delbot  (L>)— liitlle  Eugene's  French  Reader.    For  BcgiD- 

nera,   Anecdotea   Jind  Tale:).      I&diti'd    wjtii   Nott^    ami   it   (^inpletf 
Vocabulary,     4th  1S<li lion.    Crown  "jvn^  <  lot |j,  js. 

Roget  iF.F.)     First  Stepi  in  French  History,  Literature 

and   Ptittology.      lipeciaily   pupand    for   the   Uuiv^isUletj'    Local, 
Anny,  »nd  other  Kxamlaat [oij«.    HiA  Edition.    Cro*u  8vo,  cloth,  5«. 

**Tbi«  manual  will  be  a  tmou   Lo  tuany   wbu  have  neither  time  nor 

.locllnatian  tj  work  tlirongb  a  large  voUiiuii!  on  the  history  of  French 

f'Uieraiure,  but  who  yit  di«<iire  to  obtain  u  knovir ledge  suJ^Rciaut  lo  enable 

them    tj*    pigeon-hob'    thflr    itmding   of    Frfni'b    pn*w*    ami    po»'try/'  — 

BocrA  1  (L*SAL  TlMKi^. 

Victor  Hugo.— Lea  MiBerablei.    Les  Priucipaux  Epibudes. 

Kdlted,  with  Life  and  Notee,  by  J.  BoIeli  k,  a«nu>r  French  Maater, 
Dulwicb  College.    *J  volsi,    Orr^wn  &vo,  cloth.     Each  S^.  ^kl 

*'May  be  prononarad  a  »ucce»a.      The  aekcliuji  hii»  been  inadr  with 

idgniont,  and  the  uotCA  are  good. "— ATHtojBUM. 

*"  A  worthy  edition  to  oiir  stock  of  French  riMiding  book^,  which  will  b' 
l%relconie'i  by  niitub«rle«a  uiaitera.  .  .  M.  D<j\ellu>  iioic«  are  full  nud  to 
ilfee  point,  bis  pbilology  ia  aotind,  ajjd  hi»  ttivnaUtlotia  idlonuitlc/'— 
Journal  of  Education. 

Victor  Hugo.— Notre  Dame  de  Paris.    Adapted  for  the  mm: 

of   SchooTa    and    Colleges,      By  J,    BcdtLLS,    B.A.,   Senior    French 
Master^  Dulwlch  College.    2  vols.    Grown  Svo,  cloLb.    Each,  36. 

"  Hia  noten  abound  in  good  rendering*  of  sentencei»  and  phnMca,  oppor- 
tnoQ  ramarka  on  tbe  proper  meaninga  of  worde,  and  bUtorical  Infontuitlon 
llbBoewHiry  to  elucidate  tbe  text."— Athkmjcum. 


Bugene's  The  Student's   Comp&ratlTe  Grammar  of  the 

French  Laii|[uage,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  thf*  Formation  of 
Fr*»iirh*      For  the  unc  of  Public  Schoob.      With  ExertriiseB.      By  G. 
Etr.tNK  F.'ksNACHT,  late  French  Maater,  Weatminater  School.     22nd 
EdilJoTK  thoroui;hly  KeviaecL   Squmre  erowu  8vo,  cloth,  >«.    Or  separ- 
ately, Grnintaar,  Ss. :  KxeneittM,  In.  0d. 
"llic  appearance  of  i  Gmmoiar  Ukt  ttila  ta  tn  Itself  a  »ign  that  ;;nat 
advance  in  being  inad«#  in  tbe  teaching  of  modem  on  well  as  of  ancient 
langiiageit.     .     .     .     Tbe  rules  and  obiervaiious  are  all  acieotitlcally 
claMtb^  and  explained.     .    .         Mr.  Eii^^ne  i^  book  ia  one  that  we  can 
itroiigly   recoromend  for  uae  fn   the  higher  forma  of  large  acboola.  — 
EprcATio^AL  Times. 

^'  Certainly  de«erve»  to  rank  among  the  boat  of  oar  Blementary  French 
Eicercise-booka. '— Kdccattokal  Timw, 

Eugene's  French   Method.     Elementary  French  Lessons. 

Eusy  Bitliis  an>.L  Ex'Tcist^A  preparatory  to  th«  "  student's  Comparative 
FjrftDcli  Oranmtar.  By  the  aame  author.  ITlb  Edition,  Crown  Svo, 
cImMi,  Is.  tid. 


Lantfua.^e,  with   EM':^r»  Isj^i  on   Cunv<?r«tion,    Letfensi,   Poem*, 
Tr«MiJse4,  &c,    4tii  Edition,  alnioal   entirely  re-wHtteii.    Crownl 
cloth,  6«. 
•*Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  pi-onounoing  ihla  tbe  fwlleal  and  i 

aatisfactATy  Gennan  Gnimnmr  yet  piibliAhoil  in  England." — Jotri»*t 

Kducatjos. 

Welste^B  Bhort  Guide  to  German  tdioroi;  being  a.  CoUecti 

of  tlie  Miom?.  uu*fi\  in  n*  ;  v,ith  Exaniinaiion  Paperft.     Clot U,  it 

Apers  Shcrt  and  Practical  German  Grammar  for  Begiuni 

with  copious  Exiintple^  aruj  EiLerclses.  3rd  Editjorj    r:i 1"T  li.  i*, 

Uin's  German  Method  by  Rose*    A  Ne 

gennifie  Bi>>k,  with  a  Mjpplfrii«fiit  cunHlHtinji;  of  M 
a  Tahiti  for  all  Hegular  l>iaHonaur  and  Irregulai  mm  i.«,  nuic^  uu 
Prepoailiona,  Itc,  ^c       By  A,  V.  Rotmx      Two  Oounea  In  00«  1 
Cloth,  3(».  ed. 

First  Coume,    Cloth,  2k 

Thin  Ed  IT  ion  haa  a  valuable  addition  ity  Uo^,  wlilch  Uoopyriflit 

Key  To  the  Exertiftev     12ttni,  »ewed,  M. 

Schlutter*8  German  Class  Book.    A  Course  of  tnstmolj 

UasiMl  on  Backer  ?s  siyBlfn*,  und  so  arraji^'d  as  to  uxhlMt  tbe 
dt'vidopnient  of  th*^  Langiiou*',  und  it-*  altuiitles  with  Uie  Ift^ 
By  Fii.  ScuLCTfin,  Royal  Military  Acarleinv,  Vi  wdwich.  4Ui  Ed\\ 
12ttn>,  cloth,  .■>«,     (Key,  ^SsJ 

Holler  (A.).— A  German  Reading  Book.    A  Com 

Sell) utter*  German  Ciaas  Book.      With  a  complete  Vocabv 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  official  Cemian  impelling.  Crown  8v 

PhllUpp^s  (Y.,B.A.).— A  8hoH  Sketch  of  German  Li 

for  iSohcM..]^.     By  Vivian  Fhip  lim-s,  B.  A,,  Assistant  MaNtm  at  FeilP 
College,  Edmburgb,    2nd  Edit  ion,  Revised-      Pott  Svo.  cJotb.  U 

Army  Series.    Edited  by  I 
r,  W,   Pkrowxe,  m.a.     TI* 
**.'rlta  Is  cuinilly  well  a 
for    i,'enrr»l     nsadiuK   •n'l 
Iho^c  picpariikg  for  the  Al 
OifoiHd  and  Cafubndgie 
catea,  and  oth«.-r  irjiaiulQi 
—in  fact,  for  alt  who  wi 
keet>    up    oi     improve 
French  and  German. 
'*  Tbi»  oeriea  ha*  broogbt  u 
ating  exam  plea  of  llctlon  under 
eye«  of  EugUah  read^^  la  a  I 
and  hinily  fonn.    Beaidea  1^1 
the     inilitary      fljivour,    tlief 
hJO'ldH  of  fftyle."— :^c<_n>MAa- 

Le  Coup  de  Pistolet,  « 
Piio«j*sjL  Mmiirtt,  ^  rtd, 
'*A  bootc  niot«i4«nifab]yta 
to  ita  piarpoae  co«ild  not  be  deal 
The  Kditior  deacrvea  to  be  ccikg 
lat«d."— Natiokal  Ovta^it. 
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"  Thi*  tii-st  tuo  vtduuieii  iire  an  oxctiiient  choice,  and  we  advise  any  1 
wht'ther  candiilate  or  lay,  to  purcham?  th<N  volume  of  Menmee. '— Jon 
OF  Education. 
Vailtante.    Jaques  Yii^cent.     2^.  6d, 

-'Tlie  bookri  are  well  got  up,  and  in  FaUUiHU  an  e«oeUent  cMct 
ttfn?u  made.'— GuAaoiAK. 

' '  The  noteK  are  few  and  brief,  bat  all  are  belpFiiL  Th«  atory  iCHlf 
delightful  one."— ycoTBMAK. 

Contes  Hilitaires*    A.  Daudet.    is.  6d. 

"  Ihest:  ^turi«s  are  mainly  culled  from  a  aeriee  called  L^ni'*dmlmi 
oriKinuUy  lunlributed  by  their  atithor  to  the  FiaanK  VVriU*n  »t  H 
heat  immi;diately  aft«r  the  great  1870  war,  they  aV<  i»iw* 

many  wayti  at  it«  hi^ht^i^L     .     ,     .     Wr  tbisrtffore  do  i  um 

— WB  urge  all  roadeni  of  French  to  get  the  stories  ir  sad 

piCHent  o[i(j  in  both  good  and  cheap.  The  paper  it  excciient  raid  tbe  t; 
clear  and  l>old.  ...  A  neat  map  of  Parin  will  aaniiit  the  reader  In 
lowing  the  movement  of  th«  titoriti,'  — Tnr  ScftouLMASTKa. 

Auf  Yeriornem  Posten  and  tiazzarena  Danti.  Jobawu 

*'Thii   two  stoiie*  by  JohaniicA   v.    Dcwali  un  tk 

purpose ;    the   style  and  action    are   not  tou  >    »!* 

acqualntiLULN<  with  GeirmAn  ij*  not  extenuivc,  Jir  ityial 
tatlDn  tdf  provided."— 8.* TiJRDAT  liavt&w 

Enahlungen.    E.  HoFEa.    3b. 

*'Tbe  conuiuta  are  intere.Mting  and  monivitu,  and  fairly  difficalt;! 
notes  are  practical  and  not  too  nnjut^i^jua.  It  niake«  a  good  reader 
book  of  unseens."— Eu CO ATlo> A L  TiMKa. 

"A  welcuiiKiadditioutotbttexceUeDl  '  Artny  Setiea.'  .  .  .  Iltia  telacn 
includea  aeveial  old  favourite*  of  oura;— JotriuiAL  or  BDUCanoa. 


Educational  Catalogue  post  fret  upon  application. 

WILLIAMS    &     NORGATE, 
Id,  MeuMttM  Strsett  Cawent  Garden,  London,  &  1,  Broad  Street',  Oziord.      Edinburgh  Agency :   !^  South  Ftederick  Sti«4 
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OXFORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS. 


!•«  Bngllsli   Gr&minar;    Logical    and   HUtorle&l      By 

Part    L     Ititioiiu-tiini),  PliunoloKy,  jmil  Accklenoeb     lOn.  ad, 
ftirt  !J.     8viiti\,     av  ti-i. 
IhoH  Historical  Entfllsh  Orammar.     By  Che  nae  Atitlior. 

>rliii«r  of   Hlstorloal    Enfllali   Grammar.     By   Lbe    Mjne 

AuHun.    'is. 
t  Conolse  Btymologlcat  DiGtlonary  u(  the  KdmU^Ii  IjinguaK^?, 

By  W.  W.   ?(KK*T.       \ew  eflitirjH  (li»01):    rewritten  And  mimnged 

alpI«mMicalJy,      i^   i-l. 
Primer  of  English  Etymototfy.     By  W.  \\\  .SKc^kr.     Thini 

Iwaeor.-The  Prologue,  the  Knlghtea  Tale,  the  Notiiie 

Preetee  Tate  fmtn  ih«  Cftnterbury  T&leii.      R    Mmhiua'  editloit. 

w-f-tli-e-i  by  W.  W.  8itiAT.    2is.  «d.      The  Prolotfuo.     HcbMl 

otilloti      1^. 
ileet  Playe  of  Shakeepoapo.    Sdited  by  w.  Q.  Olabk  »Qd 

W   Aixrs  Wiiiiiim     From  Is.  to  fti.  6d. 


By    J.    B.    AIiLEN. 
Udlmenta  Latlna.    GoTitpH^in^  aciM<h'TH<:«  und  exarclBes  of  a  very 

»•''  meter  for  Uu'  )>*•*>  of  begiiinem.    '-»«. 

a  E  t^y  Lattn  Grammar.     New  and  mUi^cd  edition. 

T<  -'  .  .,1.      L'.v  frti. 

FIret  Latin  Exercise  Book.    Et;^htb  «dittoii.    a«.  Od. 
.Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.    Hfcoti4  t><UUon.    Ss,  6d. 

lementai^  Greetc  Grammar.    Containing  accSdence  aiul 


feddenda  Minora;  or  wi«y  piasageti,  l^tin  aorl  Greek,  for unfM^on 
trmtif^lnKoti,  By  C.  a.  .laiLiuJi.  For  the  n«e  uf  lowur  fornix.  8wth 
sdlliun,  rr*viMHJi  and  enUrged.     ia.  rttl. 

uploe  Reddenda;  or  extmcUi,  I^atin  Mud  Qrw'k,  Cor  iinMH*n  tratifl- 
ration.       By  the  wiue    Kclitor,      Fourth    «Htl«n,     ta.   Od.— Second 

a  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.    By  a  T.  Lcwib.    7a.  ftL 
School  Latin  Dictionary.    By  a  T  Liswin.    12k.  ikl. 
D  Abridged  Greek  Lexicon  for  Schools.     By  Lti>tixix  aod 

Scott,     7*.  6d. 

B  Intermediate  Greek  Lexicon.  By  Liudbll  and  8cott. 
til.  tA, 


J.    Y.    BAEOENT'S     COUBSE. 
>  of  Lattn  Prose  Composition.    2s.  f,t\. 

for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose.    KlghLh  ©dilion. 

Imer  of  Greek  Prose  Composition.    3m.  M. 
gea  for  Translation  into  Greek  Proso.    8a. 
Eiplarla  Graeca.    Select  Gn  t^k  vt:r«ions  or  tlio  above; 


8a. 


^n  Prose  Composition.    By  G,  G.  Raumay. 

VoL    I.      Wynux  niu\   ExerciMW,     4a.  6J.      Or  newly  arraogedt 
in  thre<*  riaris.    Pait*  I.  acid  11.  Ih.  ikLeacb:    part 
in. -is.  6d. 
Vol.  11.     PftfiiMMjert  for  Tr:iTiB?atlon.     49.  <k|. 
rurces    for    Greek    History    between  the  Pemian  and  Pelo^ 

f-ii>i(fHmii  \Vh]^.     O.-lleLt^yi  •iiL^i  sirrangocl  by  O,  F.  HiLi^     1{J«,  6*1* 
rnroes  for  Roman  History.  b,c.  UH'O.     Hy  A.  H.  J.  Gusspf- 
iTioKauid  A.  M.  Clav,     *.h.  (tl.  imt. 

Csaelee  French  Grammar.  By  A.  H.  Wali^  Oontaind  the 
aliUpiifleAtlona  aUow»l  by  the  FroDch  Minister  Of  Public  Instruction 
is  190L     ♦«.  M. 

Ppenoh  Primer.    By  the  same.    ^u. 
►hn    Bull    In    France:    or,    French  aa  It  ist  ftijoken.      By   hMfy 

Uf.uH..-.     Swoml  ((ii(*f  r>MMii.     2s.  ;  on  Oxforfl  India  papt^r,  'In.  M. 
odern   German    Reader.      A  Kratliiated  coliection  of  extract » 
from  modem  Uernmu  autlwrs.     E^llti-tl  by  C.  A.  BuritRRiM. 
Part    I.     Prv^«  E-ttrmn^,     Sevi  uiU  iMlition.     in.  tkl. 
ftirt  II.     EMitmiU  ill  rryj^i^  mi^l  F-jeiry.     Wecoml  «?fiition>     2a.  (ki, 
iMKieiitaFy    German    Prose    Composition.      Wttli    notea, 
Tocsbolary,  Ac.     By  E.  8.  BLCHMkiii.     Phitil  i^mi<m.    '2n.  mv\  la.  fld" 
Vide  CO  advanced  German  Proae  Composition,  CMntainliiK 
itUctious  from   inc4em  fiDglisli  authors^  notes,  and  a  gmmniatlcal 
introdtjctioT*.     By  EDi'aRu  K.HRKt:,     Js, 
«Matfes  for  Unprepared  Translation.    Selected  by  Kdlaio. 

D&ipanlon   to    English    History  (Middle  AgeH).      £dJted  by 

F.  P>  Bar>ard.     Willi  '.t7  iliijHtmtions.     m.  dd.  tJBt. 
School  History  of  England,     Dy  <k  M.  Kuwakus,  A.  J.  Car- 

tTLE,  R.  8.  KAir,  and  l^lllt!^^.     With  unnierouH  inap«.     Sh.  *Jd, 
Uatlons  of  Geography  and  History.     By  H.  B.  Gioroe. 

Wlta  taro  m^pii.     f^ucoud  tiditiun.     i».  ikl. 


Lectures  on  the  Lotflo  of  Arithmetic.  By  tf .  B.  Boout.  Crown 

Mvo,  clyth,  2-1.  ;  or  inlrrlejive^l  wiTb  \vf Klng-papf^r,  a«. 

Preparation  of  the  Child  for  SoieiiQe*  {ShoHlff. 

Geometry  for  Beginners.  Am  nany  In  trod  net  tnn  to  Geoiueiry  for 
yciiiOK  le^rriwrs.     liy  <J,  M,  Minchjk.     U.  M. 

axperlmental  and  Theoretical  Geometry*  By  A.  T.  yS'Annu», 
S«?cf'ijd  wlitiuji.  t:ioth,  '2n,  (KoJlowiiig  tl)*-  plan  recoinmendod  tgf 
the  .Mathematical  AHsmtalir^n,) 

Euclid  Revised.    K'^^U^A  by  B.  O.  J.  Ni.von.    Third  edition.    Am. 
iJ.H.k  I.     Is,        Books  I.,  ir     la.  tUL        Book*  LIV,     8«, 

Geometrical    Exercises   from   'Buolld   Revised.'     By  A. 

L\RMOK.      3a   tJd. 

The  *  Junior '  EucUd^     By  S.  W,  Pikn.     Bo^ka  I.  and  If.     It.  6d. 

OuukH  ML  and  IV.    ils. 
Motes  on  Analytical  Geometry,    By  A.  Clkxxkt  Jdraa    Growti 

■svo,  rlotb^  *.i«.  net. 

Arithmetic.    By  K.  HARimEAvcH.    in.  ad. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat.     By  Bali^vr  Stswart. 

Sixth  e^lition.     *«.  t>d. 

Practical  Work  in  General  Physics,  By  W.  O.  WooLLooMsa 
2»,  eacli  Part. 

Part  I.    Qanaral  Physics.        Part  II.     He&t. 

Part  11 L  Lljht  and  Sound.  pAri  (V.  Kagaetlira  xnd  Electrlolty, 

A  Class- Book  of  Chemistry.    By  W.  W.  FinnKfi.    i^.  od. 

Elementary  Plane  Trigonometry.    By  R  c.  J.  Nixon.    7s. 6d. 

Max^well's  Elementary  Treatise  on   Electricity,     Edited 

Acoustics.     By  W.  F.  DoKKi.N.     Sccotjii  bdilion.     7a,  <id. 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  de««.j^tH]  mainly  for  tlie  uae 
of  Junior  StinlcritHi  iii  ilii*  Univetsiti***..  By  T.  Fowlbr,  Tenth 
t/dilloij,  Willi  a  roHprtlrtai  id  e\tiin|sltt^,     ^h.  Cd. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic.  By  tlie  aame  Author,  t^ixth 
editloD.  In  onr  vulurne  with  LNxlacUve  Logic,  7i.  Od. 
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BOOKS    BVEWrr^Y    ssv. 


Edd.    Clark    and    WR|r;uT. 
,  la.  ed.     Merchant  of 


Select    Plays   of    Shakespeare, 

Julius   Caesar,  js.      King    '  ~ 

Venice,  i^. 

Soott*    tvanhoe.    Kd.  r.  E.  Tiikodo-suth.    Sa, 
aecond  Middle  Bngtlsh  Primer.     Extra«ta  from  Chauc<T,  witb 

^iiiLUjniar  itenl  <;i-issii>.      By  IL  Swekt.     'Ia,  '5d. 
Tales  Of  the  Roman  Republko.     Part^^  I.  anrl  il.    Adapted  from 

L»vy  l»y  .1.  11  At-i.KS'.     Ir*.  ikl.  '^aLdi. 

Olcero.— In   Q.   CaeolUum    Dlvlnatlo  and  In  G.  Verrem 

Actio  Prima.    By  J.  It.  RiNt;.     I9.  ^mJ. 
BurlptdeB.^Heouha.    By  C.  B.  HsBctiDiti,    ^  0d. 
HerodotuBr-Book  IX.    By  1£.  Aorott.    Sk 
Eophooles.— Ajax.    Edd.  L.  Cajiprrll  and  K.  ABitijrr.    tfa. 
Scenes  from  Sophocles.— Ajax.     Ed.  G.  E.  Laluxncs.     With 

lllnnrt-iitunj!*.      Is.  «mL 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  Book  I.  ByJ.  Marhhali..  ^.  Gd.   Book  I L 

By  *-'.  S.  JlJ.it  FIJ^M.       LiM. 

Easy  Greek  Reader.     By  E.  Aphott,     .4, 

Niebuhr'B  Qrieohlsohe   Heroen-Geschlchten,      Ed.  E.  8. 

Bi  tiiHibm.     2n,  and  1h.  (ki. 

QimVhKThZ    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 


JUrtT  PUBLIJ^HKD. 


Xenophontis  Opera,  Tom  m  (Bx|j4^liiio  Cyri).     Edited  by  B.  C, 
>t  Mu  II  ANT,     lVii*.f  CMV«r»»  2s.  6d, ;  tinip  cloth,  Ss. 

[Otford  Vliuskal  TtOa, 

Cornell  Kepotls  Vltae.    Edited  by  E.  O.  Wixmxdt.    Pupcr  covers, 

Ix  r..|.  ;  ]jrn|..  clulh,  '.S.  [Ot/nrd  ttaxsimi  lextt. 

Sir  Thomas  More*s  Utopia.    Edited,  with  ititJH>luctlon  and  iiotcgi, 

by  J.  IniuriiN  ii-Liiss,     Ctijwn  %v<i,  clotb,  Sj*.  Od. 

De  Tooque vine's  Tanoten  Regime.    Edited,  with  introduction 
Hud  Nutea,  by  U.  W.  Ueadlam.     Crowu  tvo,  clothj  (St. 


Ediicatiofml  and  Complete  Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


Loudon:  HENKY  FKOWDE,  Oxford  University  Pkess  Wahkholse,  Amen  Corner,  EC. 
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A 
LONDON 
DEGREE 

FOH 

20 

GUINEAS ! 


THE  THREE  GREAT  ADVAKTAGES 


of  ihr  t».C.CL  OottTM  of  Prrp«ritl'»n  f-.r 
ihr  Fke^rr?*  SatmtnliistlonJi  of  [>o(i(Joii 
t'tji'ipr-.iry  are  :— 


CONTINUITY. 


of  |»r*iMiim- 
I  TiabliiiK  A  StudBtit  to 
TrmlnlttB  ColIfKc,  by  a 
iiuil«d  CourMor  Study, 
;    A  Loiuton  University 


COMPOSITION 


iiiifth»i»ln 
of  i»fty- 
II t   of  oii*" 


„,,|M.. 


PrHjiarati-iu,     < 
ExikinluMUni.i. 


the      ii«C£2i8»r]r 


T\w  luJoptioo 
•f  th*-  Coin 


CERTAINTY. 

jKHiiinji  Hi»-?hi-.i  ^nTitl.-rt  lo  4  Ouftranteet 
^vll1,.^,  ..|,snrr-^  tn  all  L«<ii.i-tkiie  Hlmlf'tits  cinn» 
tiSt  r*^  iimI  fotitlTiurms  cuachinK  uutil  tlif 
bt^i^rrf  I A  obtauted,  irreapictive  r^f  f*ihjfii 
fih'l  %*Uh'.Hit  pxlra  fee. 


APPU  *T  ONCE  TO  THE  SfCR£T*flY, 
DIP.   €ORA.    COLL,    FISHPONDS,    BmSIlL 


AMERICAN    SCHOOL    &    COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOK    AGENCY. 

AMBBICAIt  TIXT  BOOKS. 

AMERICAl  EDUCATIOIJIL  iOURMALB, 
PERHT  PICTURES. 

"BIRDS  AflO  NATURE"  PICTURES  (C«1our«d)i. 
BLACKBOARD  STENCILS. 
^OLD  SOUTH"  HISTORY  LEArLETS. 
AddreM  nil  Inquirini  inil  ordcri  diitd  La— 

10,     AVQNDALE     ROA1>,    CBOYDOM. 


Now  ReflcJy,  8ccmni  Edition,  1»,  mi  (liy  jwftt  li,  Ijd.) 

H  TiriLD    OATS:'* 

f  1  A  8*TTnnn  in  Rhyme, 

Bv  MAURirB  a  HIME,  M.A..  LL.D. 
Somfi^iiiiifl  Htadmatffer  0/  foyU  Co^ttfff,  iJerry. 
*' 811100th  TfimincAttnii  ind  *oun«>  s^n^e."-  (tunnftan. 
"  A  ^vfiuUy  prAiaeworlhy  de»lre  to  k*ep  br»y9  fronn  Kotng  to  the  b«d."— 
Morning  h^nU 

'♦  A  aotmd  *iid  |i»>jncfble  argiimervt  ig«inRt  the  common  wnd<<iat4  lboo^J^" 
—Th*  L'trrary  Wnrtd. 

*' AttrorJcuvi  volii<iit3  of  moral  arguu>eDtliifttiiK]y  bnrolccoupletH,  handled 
with  tilnUnct  fikclllty  knd  vigour."— N/.  Jama's  GitnU*. 

Favourably  noticed  aUn  by  the  SeotMman,   Lanctt    Eduoatioiui!  TimM, 
Iiocl\  f !enlUiComant  To-dam,  CHthUic  Htruiti,  IrUh  Tmu,  nud  tnaoy  aLliffr 

ptperM.  

LoHDOii:  J.  *  A,  CHURCHILL,  7,  Great  M«rlb«roagl>  Strret. 


CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Reiisedi  Corrected,  aod  AugioeDted  bj  a  Member  of  tbe 
UoJversIt;  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,   Cloth,   Prjce  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS'  OOMPANY.  Htatioxicii.'.'  Hall,  Londok. 


Mr.  Murray's  List 

OF   NEW    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


NATURE    TEACHING. 

BjISED    rPON    TEE    GkKERAL   Pb1!7C11'1^S   op   AQRXCtTLTT:m£,J 

FOH    THE    LSE    OF    SCHOOLS- 

By  F.  WATTS,  B.Sc,  And  W,  O.  FREEMAN,  B.Bc. 
With  liD  ludex.     Large  orown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

^ ^___ IJutt  piMUKfd. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCl 
READER. 

BttHcd  ou  Bib  VVjixiam  Smith's  Fhknch  Pais!Cit»tA»  Part  1 

Edlt-^il,  With  HiHtdhrml,  Btogrit],^bkcal,  atut  l4rami»iatir«|  Not««,  bf 

MAUHICE  A.  OEROTHWOHL,  B.Phil.,  L.-«».L.«  F.S.8J 

rjrttnnjrtT  fa  thr'hford  Hftd  t'aml.<rtiJ>)f  Sthrmtt  Ej-ami^aiioH  Bt^ffi. 

^_ CroWD  8vo.  2s.  6d. [JuM^uhti^^. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY 
OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM   THE   EAKLIBST  TIMES  TO  THE  YE.tR  16 
By    C.   R.    L.    rLETCHER,    M.A.. 

Fellow  of  Mog'inUn  CfyHtfft,  Oxford, 

Phi!  1.     Prom  tbe  Earliest  Times  to  the  eod  of  the  Mid 
Ages.     With  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  7a,  6d. 

80IME    PRESS    OPINIONS. 
'This  \B  eminently  hintory  »*  it  «bonM  be  wrUU»n,'— Timet. 
"  Till*  in  really  an  (ntnHluctoo  hintory  fn  the  bet«t  iiiniKie.     .  .     II  f 

«Mittir)Ai fling  with  that  good  flort  of  eutertAinniftuf,  which  comeri  of  a  t 
•tyl'.',  «oirie  j^nivfr  trony,  and  ft  gnat  deal  or  clear  ktiowledt{«; ' — 

St.  Jamea'a  Oa 

"Mr.  FU'tcber  hM  prodooad  a  nuMt  welcotno  and  sneeaMflil  i^vmllfi 
—Dai  I  If  Newt. 

AN     INTRODUCTION      TO 
METAL    WORKING. 

By   J.   C.   PEAR8Q1I, 

Author  of  *'  Manual  Jnttmdtutn-  n'exw/iwjrJt,*' 

With  12  full-page  Plates  and  nearly  100  [UuBtmtiotis  in 
Text.     Foolscap  Bvo.  28. 

Xutr  Ihadu. 

A    PRIMER 

By  A.  S.  R  APPOPORT,  Ph.D.  With  no  Index.  F'cap,  8vo,  J 

The  pill  |riis4-  of  thiH  b'lok  lA  to  Hiippty  Uw  li«gjiin«ft'  In  PhUoaopby  i 
kind  of  N.tudi'iiL'B  Guklp  to  the  prii>bleii}:<i  uf  the  iclonce  ajid  Uie  «olif 
whi''h  Imve  bfiei]  protioswl. 

THE    USE    OF    WORDS. 

The  Accidtnjce  of  Grammar  as  it  explains  the  Parts  of  Sp 
By  HUi  GEOROINA  KiNNEAR.       Ftwlsoap  3vo.  la. 

The  «iii>  "f  thin  b«Mik  U  to  teach  gramtimr,  and  at  tlie  tame 
atiitiiiliilu  All  intelligt-nt  apprtfrlalum  of  th*t  tluftl  and  wlnlch  la  aai 
>jnifnniiu^-iittie}y,  haindy,  to  increase  the  power  of  exprmaioa  tod  toi 
a  comet  iin*  of  llipi  Kn^li^Ii  tongua 


Fookcap  8vo.     Is;,  paeh. 

OP    PHILOSOPH1 


A   PRIMER    OF    PHYSIOLOGY 

By  Prof.  E.  H.  BTARLINO,  F»R.S.  Illystrat**d    FVp^p.  9voJ 

The  ftiilhor  ha*  euflewMrnUTr  1  trp  prt^HPnl,  willi  '  rnui 

pn»b4b!le,  the  l<»*t!!iig    "litH  v,h\ch   rimke  up  jt'  ^y. 

hu%  been  found  if»tp"SfiJb]<'  »o  tuiat  Din  Mibjetn  ,,t, 

jiiirt  of  i-raiinra,  an  ©Iciucotary  ktjowlrdgc  of  thv 
ati»l  phyfici*;  but  in  any  cnrdrnluir  Uis  stwdv 
aiwaya  p^i-cede  tTiai  of  thM  moii-  iljfftcult  one  of  j    . 

To  I't  p>*U\*kM  ShoHtf. 

A    PRIMER    OF    BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  J.  B,  FARMER,  F*RJ*        Foolsr  ap  Svo,  1? 

• . '  i Vr< '  h tn  \i4tKi tig  tc  txam in*  copte*  «/ «*»  *p/ li* o / 
to  mnli  appitvation  to  Mr,  Murfix^.  CcmfkU  Ctlfa^< 
Books  will  ht  sent  on  appliatlion. 


JOBIC    MUBBAY,    ALfiEHAfiUB  &TB£]£T,    W. 
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slEW    SCHOOL    ARITHMETICS. 


'>r  urn  in  Junior  CUu$$t:    (With  or  without  Amwers,)    28.  M. 

E  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.  Adapted 
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OOL  CERTIFICATES:  THE  PRO- 
POSALS OF  THE  CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

By  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A. 
High  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

'0  say  that  examiDations  exist  for  the  sake  of 

schools  seems,  or  ought  to  seem,  like  an 

obvious   truism.      But  in  England  the  re- 

e  has  been  the  case,  and  the  obvious  fact  is 

the  great  majority  of  schools  exist  for  the  sake 

xaminations.      Their   whole   work  is  planned 

a  view  to  external  examination,  their  suc- 

is  gauged  by  external  examination,  their 
hers  and  very  existence  depend  upon  the 
ber  of  passes  and  distinctions,  their  whole  life 
)unded  by  an  examination,  and  the  motto  of 
ates  is  their  daily  canon :  **  The  unexamined 
is  not  worth  living."  And  yet  the  various 
ainations  under  which  we  now  groan  and 
ail  have  rendered  marked  service  to  English 
:ation.  In  the  time  of  laissez  aller  and  isolated 
t  they  have  benefited  schools  by  indicating 
jort  of  standard  at  which  they  should  aim,  and 
sort  of  curriculum  they  should  adopt.  Such 
)rmity  as  we  possess  we  owe  to  the  local  ex- 
lations  inaugurated  by  Sir  Thos.  Acland  and 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  have 
fited  parents  by  affording  them  a  rough  and 
y  test  by  which  to  distinguish  an  efficient 
ol  from  a  non-efficient.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
B  true  in  education  that  we  only  attain  to  the 
t  and  normal  order  of  things  at  two  removes, 
as  at  the  present  moment  in  education  supply 

preceded  demand  and  is  creating  demand, 
in  the  past,  examinations  have  created  and 
iated  schools,  whereas  ultimately  in  the  nor- 
order  of  things  schools  will  regulate  examina- 
5.     This  is  the  stage  we  have  now  reached. 

stage  of  examination-tutelage  is  over,  the  age 
self- responsibility  begins  ;  examinations  now 
t  follow  the  school  instead  of  schools  following 
examinations. 

his  is  the  historical  significance  of  the  draft 
me  for  School  Certificates  which  has  been 
m  up  by  the  Consultative  Committee,  and  is 

being  circulated  **  without  prejudice  "  by  the 
rd  of  Education,  who  are  careful  to  state 
No.  69,  Vol.  6  ] 


**  that  they  are  not  committed  at  this  stage  to  any 
action  in  the  matter." 

The  scheme  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  made 
by  the  Headmasters'  Conference  in  1901  to  obtain 
some  synthesis  of  the  various  professional  pre- 
liminary examinations.  The  Board  of  Education 
was  appealed  to  and  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Consultative  Committee.  The  Committee  found 
it  impossible  to  answer  the  Board's  questions  with- 
out extending  the  scope  of  the  reference  and 
formulating  their  views  on  the  general  question  as 
to  the  best  method  of  testing  the  instruction  in  a 
secondary  school.  They  set  to  work  accordingly 
and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  general  attitude  of 
those  whom  a  change  in  the  present  system  would 
affect,  they  held  conferences  with  representatives 
of  the  Universities,  the  various  Teachers*  Associa- 
tions and  the  professional  bodies,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  the  War  Office  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  had  **  something  up  their 
sleeve."  What  one  feared  was  a  new  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  added  to  those  already  in 
existence,  an  examination  organised  by  the  State 
on  the  model  of  the  Scottish  Certificate  Examina- 
tion and  using  all  the  authority  of  the  State  to  crush 
other  competitors  out  of  existence.  It  is  a  relief 
to  find  that  this  is  not  what  is  proposed.  Such 
a  proposal  would  have  meant  the  supersession  of 
many  agencies  which  are  doing  already  efficient 
work  on  a  large  scale,  a  piece  of  waste  we  cannot 
afford.  It  would  have  involved  an  amount  of 
machinery  and  labour  so  huge  as  practically  to 
absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  Board  at  a  time  when 
its  energies  are  already  taxed  to  the  utmost  in 
more  fruitful  directions.  In  Scotland  some  60,000 
papers  are  worked  annually ;  a  simple  proportion 
sum  shows  the  vast  proportions  which  any  parallel 
scheme  for  England  would  assume.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  Government  department  to 
conduct  such  vast  operations  with  any  human 
interest  or  human  elasticity. 

Another  possible  solution  might  have  been  the 
American  system  of  "  accredited  "  schools,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Dr.  Gregory  Foster  in  his  Mosely 
Commission  Report.  Such  a  system  gives  elas- 
ticity enough,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  uni- 
formity of  standard  could  have  been  maintained, 
and  without  it  professional  bodies  would  rightly 
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have  refused  acceptance.  Moreover,  the  super- 
session of  external  examinations  among  schools  to 
which  hitherto  examination  has  been  the  be-a]] 
and  end-all  here  would  have  meant  a  general 
lowering  of  the  level  of  attainments.  The  reaction 
would  have  been  inevitable.  What  has  happened 
in  the  elementary  schools  would  have  happened 
in  the  secondary. 

What  the  Consultative  Committee  propose  is 
the  only  wise  policy.  They  propose  not  to  super- 
sede existing  agencies  but  to  stand  behind  them, 
to  modify  their  procedure,  but  withal  to  recognise 
them,  and  to  make  them  recognise  each  other,  and 
make  the  professions  recognise  them  all.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  one  of  these  bodies  from  sulkily 
standing  out  and  refusing  to  co-operate  in  this 
national  movement,  the  committee  draft  a  politic 
clause  which  shows  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent : 

"  That  the  Board  of  Education  should  con- 
stitute the  Central  Board  as  soon  as,  in  their 
opinion,  a    sufficient    number    of    recognised 
examining  bodies  have  signified  their  willing- 
ness to  be  represented  thereupon,  and  should 
take  all  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
cure the  acceptance  of  the  certificates  by  the 
professional  bodies." 
At  the  same  time,  while  recognising  the  existing 
agencies,  the  new  Central  Board  will  have  some 
substantial  and  much-needed  modifications  to  make 
in  the  method  of  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  finds  it  un- 
desirable that  certificate  examinations  should  be 
conducted  by  means  of  the  same  papers  set  for  the 
whole  country.  In  place  of  the  uniformity  of 
subjects  and  of  papers  there  is  to  be  uniformity  of 
standard.  The  main  function  of  the  Central  Board 
will  be  "to  co-ordinate  and  control  the  standards," 
but  we  are  no  longer  to  have  among  us  the  pre- 
mature phenomenon  who  is  pointed  at  of  men, 
wherever  he  goes,  as  "  the  first  boy  in  all  England." 
This  national  instinct  for  race- horse  competitions, 
obtruding  itself  in  the  sphere  of  education,  has 
done  harm  enough  already  both  to  boys  and  to 
schools.  Perhaps  few  things  have  so  subtly  under- 
mined the  true  ideals  of  learning  in  this  country. 

Another  subtle  danger  is  avoided  by  discarding 
the  title  **  Leaving  Certificate  "  and  substituting  the 
title  "  School  Certificate.*'  Great  is  the  potency 
of  names,  '*  especially,"  as  Carlyle  says,  **  in  those 
plastic  first-times";  the  name  **  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate "  raises  dangerous  suggestions  in  the  mind  of 
parents  who  do  not  as  yet  appreciate  secondary 
education,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
understand  what  it  means.  The  *'  School  Certifi- 
cate" will  have  the  same  value,  and,  though  under 
another  name,  it  will  smell  as  sweet. 

There  are  to  be  two  grades  of  certificate  :  (i)  a 
junior  certificate,  limited  to  pupils  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  which  will  have,  roughly  speaking, 
the  value  of  the  present  junior  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Local,  or  the  Second  Class  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors ;  (2)  a  senior  certificate,  which  would 
presumably  act  as  passport  at  the  same  time  to 
the  higher  professions  and  to  the  universities.     It 


may  even  in  time  be  a  passport  to  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  Army,  but  of  this  no  hint  is  given 
as  yet. 

Both  these  certificates  will  depend  not  only 
on  what  a  boy  accomplishes  in  the  examiDation 
room  but  also  on  his  having  followed  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  of  at  least  three  years  in  the 
school  which  presents  him  for  examination,  or 
some  school  of  equivalent  status.  This  should 
prevent  the  exploiting  of  a  good  schooPs  name, 
which  goes  on  at  present.  It  is  now  a  common 
practice  to  send  a  boy  to  a  school  of  repute  for  a 
year,  or  even  less,  that  so  he  may  in  after  lib 
claim  to  be  **  an  old  grammar-school  boy,"  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  As  though  secondary  education 
were  a  gourd  that  could  shoot  up  in  a  night  and 
yet  not  wither  in  a  day.  The  proposed  new  cer- 
tificate will  be  a  guarantee  not  only  that  a  certain 
standard  of  knowledge  has  been  attained,  but  that 
the  holder  has  followed  satisfactorily  for  three 
years  at  least  in  the  case  of  junior  certificates,  and 
four  in  the  case  of  senior,  a  regular  course  of  study 
recognised  as  adequate  at  a  school  recognised  as 
efficient. 

It  is  provided,  further,  that  no  school  will  be  able 
to  present  scholars  for  the  examination  unless  it 
fulfils  two  conditions:  (i)  that  it  be  periodically 
inspected  as  a  going  concern  either  by  the  Board 
itself  or  by  some  university  or  other  organisatioi 
recognised  by  the  Board ;  (2)  that  the  course  0 
studies  pursued  in  the  school  be  laid  before  the 
examining  body  and  approved  by  it.  Such  linkini 
of  examination  with  sane  inspection  will  enaU 
the  examiners  to  take  account  of  ''the  aims  am 
characters  of  the  different  schools"  and  adjust  their 
examination  accordingly.  It  is  the  nece.ssary  cofr 
dition  for  elasticity. 

But  a  still  closer  linking  of  school  and  examioeri 
is  proposed.     Clause  No.  8  runs  : 

**  Since  an  examination  held  with  the  f» 
operation  of  the  school  in  which  a  scholar  hH 
been  taught  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  flt 
estimate  of  the  knowledge  which  he  possesstfi 
than  one  held  entirely  by  an  outside  bodyi 
the  examination  should  be  conducted  in  eack 
school  by  external  and  internal  examiners^  rep»- 
senting  respectively  the  examining  body  and 
the  school  staff." 
This  is  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  scheme  and 
it  will  entail  most  practical  difficulty  in  the  working 
out.    As  a  **  first-reading  measure  "  we  approve tk 
principle,   but    there    will   be   many   crucial  tti 
knotty  points  to  work  out  '*  in  committee."  Franklfr 
as  a  teacher,  I  would  prefer  not  to  know  in  any 
way  what  questions   are   to  be  set  in   exami* 
tion.     But,  also  as  a  teacher,  I  would  value  the 
privilege  of  suggesting  the  lines  on  which  I  h*! 
treated  the  subject,  and  the  parts  of  it  which  Wufi 
brought   into  prominence.      One  teaches,  for  i»" ' 
stance,  an  Epistle  of   Paul,  laying   stress  on  th 
argument  and  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  question 
with    which   the    apostle   deals.     The  examintf  ■ 
sets,  it  may  be,  a  paper  which  is  entirely  textml 
and  critical.     Clearly  the  result  does  not  represeflt 
fairly  the  work  of  either  teacher  or  taught. 
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eacher  I  welcome  what  amounts  to  the  rein- 
it  of  set  books  (clause  15).  Of  late  there 
reaction  against  them  and  the  new  regula- 
the  London  Matriculation  yielded  to  the 
of  either  reaction  or  necessity.  Now,  the 
p  of  **  unseen  translation  "  as  the  one  and 
idard  of  translation  means  that  teaching 

more  and  more  purely  linguistic  and 
>ecomes  scrappy.  The  recognition  of  the 
;ed  in  the  school  gives  a  chance  for  the 
of  literary  appreciation  and  a  sense  of 
;s  that  are  more  excellent  in  letters:  this 
:ate  bloom,  but,  when  one  considers  the 
printed  matter  growing  out  of  all  propor- 
ir  growth  in  taste,  it  is  just  what  should  be 
liling  soul  of  all  school  work. 

provision  is  made  for  oral  examination 
n  languages.  It  is  to  be  not  optional  but 
)ry  (clause  15).  •  Here  the  external  ex- 
an  examine  best  through  the  teacher.  I 
3wn  excellent  university  examiners,  with 
of  intentions,  absolutely  fail  to  find  touch 
:lass  of  sixth-form  boys  in  a  viva  voce 
:ion,  and  acknowledge  their  failure.  Such 
iges  would  be  obviated  if  the  teacher 
onducted  the  examination,  subject  always 
ternal  examiner's  directions, 
e  most  important  thing  of  all  is  that  the 
)r  of  these  examinations,  the  man  who 
and  has  the  final  passing  of  the  papers, 
e  a  man  who  knows  school  from  the  inside, 
omed  to  boys  and  girls  and  knows  what 
words  and  phrases  they  will  understand, 
[uentiy  the  questions  for  school  children 
n  set  by  a  young  university  don  who  did 
,  no  doubt,  to  make  questions  easy,  but, 
',  they  are  the  sort  of  questions  he  would 
iself  found  easy  as  an  undergraduate,  and 

hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  a  school 
ange  of  ideas.  I  select  two  consecutive 
5  from  a  paper  set  by  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
)int  Board  on  the  outlines  (sic)  of  Greek 

it  were  the  elements  which  existed  in 
)r  common  action  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
llustrate  by  facts." 

IS  been  said  that  the  Homeric  poems  were 

to  as  authorities  on  Greek  politics.     Can 

iment  be  illustrated  by  facts  ?  " 

of   these  questions  are  more  suitable  for 

•phs  than  for  schoolboys.     And  this  sort  of 

bound    to    recur    when   dons    examine 

It  has  been  a  good  move  in  the  new 

Matriculation  regulations   to  associate  a 

ister  in  each  subject  with  the  University 

r. 

le  same  time  it  is  important  to  keep 
y  education  in  touch  with  the  Universities, 
a  great  feature  in  the  new  scheme  that  it 
s  in  no  way  with  this  connexion  as  it 
>ut  affords  much  greater  opportunity  for 
ening  it,  makes  it  more  intimate  and 
he  choice  of  the  University  open  to  the 
of  the  certificate,  by  making  tiie  same 
:e   available   for   all.      Already    the    new 


Universities  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  at  a 
conference  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Acland  at  Manchester,  have  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  a  scheme  in  accordance  with 
the  proposals.  Such  a  prompt  response  will  en- 
courage the  Board  to  put  into  force  as  soon  as 
possible  the  recommendations  of  their  Committee, 
and  the  higher  classes  in  our  schools  will  yet  be 
saved  from  a  danger  which  has  been  hanging  over 
them  for  many  years  and  threatened  to  become 
chronic — the  danger  of  degenerating  into  coaching 
establishments. 


SOME   ESSENTIALS   OF   PHYSICAL 
TRAINING     IN    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  E.  Shklly,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c. 
Consulting  Medical  Officer,  liaiieybury  College. 

THE  principles  of  physical  culture  are  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  field  of  their  applica- 
tion. But  very  little  consideration  is  needed 
to  show  that  the  schemes  of  exercises  in  which 
they  are  embodied  must  differ  in  several  details  in 
relation  to  the  special  needs  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools  respectively.  During  the  period 
of  so-called  **  infancy  " — which  for  school  purposes 
may  be  supposed  to  cease  at  about  the  age  of  five 
or  six — such  differences  as  are  found  to  exist  in 
practice  are  mainly  due  to  differences  in  the  social 
status  of  the  children  concerned.  The  course  of 
simple  physical  exercises  prescribed  for  the 
"infants  "  of  elementary  schools  might  be  carried 
out  in  the  homes  and  nurseries  of  the  well-to-do 
with  at  least  equal  advantage  from  every  aspect  of 
their  educational  value ;  and  this  is  to  a  large 
extent  secured  to  the  youthful  inmates  by  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  every  well-regulated 
household,  and  by  the  more  intelligent  solicitude 
by  which  their  lives  are  safeguarded.  The  results 
secured  by  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are 
apt  to  be  less  satisfactory,  indeed,  owing  partly  to 
a  larger  proportion  of  inferior  material,  as  well  as 
to  the  less  favourable  home-conditions  of  the 
young  children  themselves.  But  the  principles  of 
the  training,  and  in  all  essentials  its  details  also, 
are  practically  identical  in  both  instances. 

The  contrasts  in  detail  as  between  the  physical 
needs  of  older  children  in  primary  and  in  secondary 
schools  is  much  more  marked ;  and  here,  again,  it 
is  most  marked  in  proportion  as  differences  in 
social  position  come  into  play.  By  way  of  simple 
and  obvious  example,  the  footgear  worn  by  the 
child  of  the  labourer  or  small  artizan  is  more 
cumbrous  and  more  cramping  than  that  supplied 
to  children  in  a  higher  walk  of  life :  moreover,  it 
is  as  a  rule  renewed  far  less  frequently,  so  that 
the  foot  becomes  more  moulded  to  its  heavy  and 
unyielding  covering,  rather  than  the  boot  being 
made  to  fit  the  foot,  and  replaced  by  a  larger  one 
in  some  reasonable  accordance  with  progressive 
growth.  As  a  result,  the  finer  foot  and  ankle  move- 
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nients  soon  become  practical]y  lost  to  the  poor 
child  ;  and  with  them  are  lost  the  delicate  adjust- 
ments of  balance,  and  much  of  the  physical 
alertness,  the  absence  of  which  is  indicated  with 
sufHcient  plainness  in  his  gait  and  carriage.  Nor 
does  the  loss  end  here.  So  intimately  related  in 
their  mutual  reactions  are  the  nerve  centres 
concerned  in  alertness  of  body  and  alertness  of 
mind,  that  the  atrophy  of  one  set  through  disuse 
inevitably  tends  to  hamper  the  due  and  full 
development  of  the  other.  The  child  accustomed 
to  light  footgear  which  permits  a  reasonable  play 
of  toe  and  ankle  joints,  and  who  can  don  boots  or 
shoes  still  more  flexible  when  these  are  required, 
unconsciously  reaps  an  immense  relative  advantage 
from  every  kind  of  game  and  other  active  exercise 
in  which  he  participates.  A  similar  contrast 
obtains  with  regard  to  the  power  of  adopting,  for 
other  parts  of  the  body,  clothing  suitable  for 
exercise  ;  and  a  matter  at  least  equally  important 
from  the  hygienic  point  of  view  is  the  ability 
to  change  that  clothing  when  the  time  of  active 
exercise  is  ended.  If  men  are  what  they  are,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  by  virtue  of  what  they  eat 
and  what  they  drink,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the 
development  of  the  child  is  influenced  to  a  greater 
extent  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  by 
what  it  is  made  to  wear ;  and,  in  its  newer  even 
more  certainly  than  in  its  older  meaning,  *'  habit" 
makes  the  man.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
the  public  schoolboy  differs  from  his  contemporary 
of  the  elementary  school  much  as  the  modern 
infantry  soldier  in  loose  tunic  and  putties  contrasts, 
in  freedom  of  chest  and  limbs,  in  mobility  and 
mental  initiative,  with  his  bestocked  and  rigid 
predecessor  who  fought  at  Minden.  It  may,  in 
short,  be  admitted  that  the  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  are  in  certain  very  important  and  quite 
obvious  respects  far  more  favourably  circum- 
stanced, individually  and  by  their  environment, 
for  profiting  by  physical  exercises  ;  and  also  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  methods  of  their  earlier  life  and 
of  the  healthy  activity  and  stimulus  which  per- 
vades the  regime  of  the  typical  English  school,  they 
have  no  need  for  training  in  many  of  those  details 
of  physical  exercise  which  children  less  fortunately 
situated  must  be  taught  ah  initio.  The  question 
remains :  what,  broadly  speaking,  are  their 
physical  deficiencies;  in  what  directions,  more 
particularly,  does  the  physical  training  provided  by 
the  ordinary  school  games  and  the  exercises  which 
usually  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
secondary  school  need  to  be  supplemented  ? 

The  ground  may  be  usefully  cleared  at  the 
outset  by  recalling  the  fact  the  exercise  is  but  a 
means  to  an  end  :  it  is  not  the  end  itself.  The 
most  bigoted  critic  of  what  he  calls  **  the  craze  for 
athleticism  '*  would  hardly  refuse  his  support  to  a 
system  of  physical  training  properly  organised  for 
securing  efficient  physical  development.  Simi- 
larly, the  most  thorough-going  advocate  of  school 
games  must  admit,  upon  due  consideration,  that 
they  do  not — and  cannot — fulfil  the  whole  duty 
of  the  individual  to  himself  and  his  neighbour 
in  this  respect.     Taken  by  and  large,  the  general 


result  obtainable  from  them  is  exceedingly  good, 
viewed  alike  from  the  physical,  moral  and  mentil 
estimate  of  their  effects ;  and,  within  the  limits 
that  they  cover,  this  result  would  be  excessivdy 
difficult  to  improve  upon.  But  they  cannot  achieve 
all  that  may  be  secured  for  the  individual ;  and,  if 
those  deficiencies  which  they  leave  more  or  ksi 
untouched  were  made  good  by  suitable  measures, 
the  outcome  would  be  men  and  women  better 
developed  all  round,  to  say  nothing  of  games 
played  with  a  greater  zest,  because  at  a  higher 
level  of  general  ease,  grace,  and  proficiency. 

Although  the  average  pupil  in  the  secondiiy 
school  is,  in  virtue  of  the  conditions  of  his  ordinaij 
home  life,  fairly  trained  in  most  of  the  "  massive** 
movements,  there  are  many  whose  gait  and  car- 
riage would  be  vastly  improved  by  regular  instruc- 
tion in  the  proper  methods  of  standing,  walkiog 
and  marching  such  as  is  regularly  given  to  the 
children  ^ucated  in  primary  schools.  An  al- 
together disproportionate  number  of  the  lads 
in  many  well  known  pubHc  schools  hold  then- 
selves  badly  and  ''slouch*'  more  or  less  in  their 
walk.  Military  drill  is  to  some  extent  a  means 
correcting  this  ;  but  the  fault  is  too  common  a  a 
amongst  members  of  the  rifle  or  cadet  corps.  Th 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek :  every  boy  in  the  schei 
is  not  a  member  of  the  corps ;  acd  those  enroUei 
in  it  are  subject  to  drill  only  upon  occasion ;  trtf 
ing  in  the  proper  carriage  of  the  body  is  i 
habitual  and  continuous,  and  the  tendency  to  I 
habits  in  this  respect  is  not  effectually  impro^ 
because  it  is  not  efficiently  corrected ;  for  the  iit 
dividual  who  is  but  intermittently  and  at  compaift 
tively  long  intervals  reminded  and  stimulated 
practise  good  habits  can  hardly  be  expected 
abandon  bad  ones  already  contracted.  All  tha 
exercises  which  favour  an  upright  carriage  of  bod 
are,  for  other  reasons  as  well,  so  valuable  in  the*; 
selves,  and  are  so  fraught  with  advantage  in  lali 
life,  that  their  neglect  during  the  plastic  periodi 
youth  and  adolescence  is  nothing  short  of  a  natiooi 
reproach. 

The  ordinary  exercises  and  games  commoa  ii 
school  life  are  deficient  in  training  for  the  f 
balance  movements  of  the  human  frame. 
is  true  that  most  of  these  are,  at  times  and  to  s 
extent,  needed  for  proficiency  in  many  of  the  i 
useful  apd  popular  games  >  in  some  particulars  sotti 
of  them  are  attained  by  those  who,  largely  for  '  ' 
reason,  become  the  best  players.  But,  for  theM 
relative  exceptions,  their  acquisition  is  to  a  laigs 
extent  accidental  as  it  were ;  to  the  majority  tbif 
are  lacking,  for  the  most  part  ;*and  anything  ^ 
regular  and  intelligent  instruction  in  attaining  this 
combination  of  graceful  strength  and  alertness  il 
non-existent  in  the  secondary  school.  The  gtf-j 
tleman's  son  of  to-day  is  at  a  real  disadvantaf^ei' 
some  respects  compared  with  his  forebear  of  t 
eighteenth  century,  when  skill  in  fencing  and 
dancing  were  regarded  as  accomplishments  nece 
sary  to  his  class  and  practice  in  riding  one  of  i 
most  ordinary  habits.  We  know  that  many  boj^; 
and  practically  all  girls,  are  taught  to  dance;  sodB^j 
learn  fencing  and   boxing.      But   no  young  met 
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•  days   dance   as   their   great-grandfathers 
3od  that  form  of  exercise;   and  relatively 

so  practised  in  fencing  and  boxing  and 
5  as  to  have  acquired  **  the  polished 
d  precision  of  the  right  movement  in  an 
icy.**  Yet  a  few  minutes  devoted  every  day 
tising   certain   simple   exercises,   such    for 

as  are  clearly  described  in  the  syllabus 
edule  of  the  report  recently  issued  by  the 
epartmental  Committee  on  the  Model 
of  Physical  Exercises,^  would  do  a  great 
/ards  lessening  what  is  a  negative  defect 
us  importance  in  the  present  system  of 
ry  education, 
t  are  at  least  two  other  details  of  physical 

in  which  the  secondary  school  will  soon 
;  even  more  unfavourably  than  it  does  at 
with   the  elementary  school.     Too  many 

never  learn  to  breathe  properly.  Some 
Die  to  do  so  on  account  of  unnatural  and  re- 
e  obstruction  in  the  upper  air-passages — a 
n  necessarily  attended  with  other  unfortu- 
ults  detrimental  to  healthy  activity  of  both 
id  body — although  the  ordinary  observer 
>ily  fail  to  detect  the  earlier  and  slighter 
f  this  trouble,  especially  if  the  child  be 
only   when    it   is   comparatively   at   rest. 

most  healthy  schoolboy  fully  exercises 
thing  organs  only  occasionally  and  during 
)f  his  more  strenuous  games.  During  all 
rs  of  his  **  work,*'  the  respiratory  move- 
re  greatly  restricted,  and  the  aeration  of 
d  proportionately  limited.  The  effect  of 
^gravated  in  more  than  one  direction  if  his 
y  work  has  to  be  carried  on  in  a  crowded 
in  and  in  a  cramped  position.  And  with 
speedily  acquired  an  almost  insuperable 
shallow  breathing  whenever  he  is  engaged 
itary  labour,  which  leads  too  often  and  in 
^ays  to  further  evils  of  serious  import, 
he  real  value  of  the  recommendation  to 
t  every  lesson  by  two  or  three  intervals  of 
5  or  two,  during  which  the  whole  class  stand 
individually  practise  deep  breathing — each 

the  chest  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  then 

the  inhaled  air  as  completely  as  possible, 
rork  "  does  not  suffer  either  in  quantity  or 
by  these  interruptions,  which  refresh  and 
both  body  and  mind;  although  their  value 
viously  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  care 
)  avoid  overcrowding  of  the  classroom  in 

instance,  and  to  maintain  a  healthy,  duly 
;d  atmosphere  as  far  as  possible  through- 
period  of  its  occupation. 
is,  as  indeed  in  all  other  instances,  care 
taken  that  the  good  effects  of  the  training 
I  one  direction  for  a  few  minutes  at  long 
;  is  not  wiped  out  and  lost  by  a  lapse  into 
osite  evil  habit  of  body  during  a  larger 
be  remaining  portion  of  each  day.  Though 
J  secondary  does  compare  favourably  with 
lentary  school,  since  opportunities  of  ob- 
the    physical    bearing    of   the    pupils   are 
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practically  continuous  throughout  the  working 
hours.  This  observation  has  a  special  bearing 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  good  carriage  of  the 
body,  both  when  active  and  when  at  rest.  The 
former  is  more  easily  assured,  for  bodily  activity 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  general  muscular 
tension,  and  the  stimulus  to  apply  this  in  the 
correct  fashion  is  more  quickly  learned,  and  be- 
comes automatic  at  the  cost  of  comparatively  little 
effort.  This  is  much  less  certainly  the  case  in 
regard  to  postures  which  are  in  themselves  more 
or  less  attitudes  of  rest  and  muscular  relaxation, 
and  sometimes  have  to  be  assumed  under  physical 
conditions  which  are  not  favourable  to  a  correct 
or  healthy  pose.  This  applies  with  especial  force 
to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  pupil  when  sitting 
at  his  work — applies,  in  fact,  to  the  way  in  which 
his  body  is  held  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  day.  It  is,  therefore,  of  particular  impor- 
tance, since  it  is  obvious  that  a  bad  and  cramped 
position  at  the  desk,  habitually  indulged  in,  is  bad 
not  only  in  itself— positively  as  an  evil,  negatively 
as  the  loss  of  a  good — but  that  it  must  inevitably 
lead  to  a  permanent  negation  of  other  physical 
advantages  which  are  being  aimed  at  in  other 
directions.  It  is  a  quite  impracticable  counsel  of 
perfection  to  provide  for  each  pupil  in  the  school 
a  seat  and  a  desk  of  the  dimensions  and  propor- 
tions exactly  suited  to  his  individual  needs  for  the 
time  being ;  but  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  pro- 
vide .in  each  classroom  seats  and  desks  of  suitable 
shape,  and  in,  say,  three  slightly  different  sizes. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  provide  the  members 
of  the  whole  class  with  sitting  and  writing  accom- 
modation much  better  adapted  to  their  several 
needs  than  is  available  under  the  conditions  which 
commonly  obtain  in  these  matters.  In  any  case, 
each  seat  should  have  a  back,  set  at  the  proper 
inclination  for  reading  and  writing  at  a  sloped 
desk,  thus  avoiding  the  bodily  distortion  (as  well 
as  much  of  the  fatigue  on  which  that  depends  and 
which  it  accentuates)  inevitably  associated  with  the 
use  of  ordinary  forms.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  for  the  form-master  to  be  on  the  alert 
to  detect  and  discourage  incipient  **  lolling,"  and 
to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  good  position 
of  the  body  in  the  case  of  each  pupil  while  "  at 
work.*'  The  girl  or  boy  who  clearly  has  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  good,  upright- backed  and  free- 
chested  posture  should  promptly  be  submitted  to 
the  attention  of  the  medical  officer.  Many  a  case 
of  incipient  disease  of  the  spine  and  hip,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  local  "weakness**  of  the  tissues 
which,  if  neglected,  soon  develops  into  a  distinct 
spinal  curvature,  would  thus  be  detected  at  the 
stage  when  remedial  measures  can  be  adopted  with 
the  greatest  prospects  of  success.  Visual  defects, 
again,  become  more  obvious  and  are  more  likely 
to  attract  attention  in  the  course  of  teaching  every 
pupil  to  assume  a  good  position  at  his  desk,  and 
the  child  who  finds  difficulty  in  reading  ordinary 
print  at  the  average  distance — say  about  1 2  inches — 
demands  special  examination  under  this  head. 

But  in  these  things,  as  in  the  many  other  cognate 
matters  on  which  there  is  here  no  space  to  touch. 
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little  of  practical  value  can  be  achieved  for  the 
pupil  unless  the  master  himself  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  school  hygiene  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  is  compulsory  in  the  case  of 
teachers  in  primary  schools ;  and  the  essentials  of 
that  knowledge  should  not  be  withheld  from  the 
scholars.  It  is  still  only  too  true  that  those  all- 
important  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  an 
intelligent  and  efficient  care  of  his  own  body  are 
not  in  any  way  directly  taught  to  the  pupil  in 
secondary  schools.  Yet,  as  individuals,  their  need 
is  not  less  than  that  of  their  fellows  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  their  claim  to  this  share  of  a  full 
''  education  "  is  not  less  urgent ;  and  this  not  for 
their  own  sakes  only.  To  them,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  will  fall  in  due  time  a  governing 
power  which  can  never  be  wielded  with  intelligence 
or  full  advantage  to  the  community  if  they  them- 
selves be  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  of  health,  or 
have  been  taught,  by  negation,  to  regard  it  as  a 
matter  beneath  or  beyond  their  direct  attention. 
In  the  case  of  girls  this  is  of  especial  importance. 
The  foundations  of  national  health  and  healthy 
development  must  be  laid  during  the  earliest  years 
of  life.  The  mother  and  the  nurse  are  the  first 
teachers ;  upon  how  they  are  taught  and  trained 
from  early  girlhood  upwards  depends  whether 
they  shall  be  the  best. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL- 
BOOK. 

By  Arthur  Burrell,  M.A. 
Principal  of  Borough  Road  Training  College,  Isleworth. 

IN  the  present  paper  I  do  not  wish  for  one 
moment  to  be  unthankful  to  our  active  and 
enterprising  publishers  :  rather  do  I  ask  what 
it  is  that  prevents  our  demanding  reformation  in 
certain  departments  of  school  literature. 

School  books,  like  everything  else,  change  with 
their  time  and  generation ;  and  much  that  was 
once  vivid  and  useful  is  vivid  and  useful  now 
only  to  the  antiquarian.  Alcuin's  '*  Conversations 
with  Pippin,"  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  Lin- 
acre's  Grammar,  Stanbridge's  Ovid,  Cato's  Dis- 
tichs,  and  such  tracts  as  "  the  Brainbreaker's 
Breaker,  or  you  shall  learn  Latin  whether  you 
will  or  no,"  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted  in  any 
schoolroom .  The  books  of  our  great  grandmothers, 
too,  are  quite  dead.  Only  for  amusement  do  we 
take  up  the  grammars,  the  Globes,  the  Hiero- 
glyphic Bibles,  and  the  Peacock's  at  Home.  We 
are  so  unwise  as  to  make  fun  of  them,  knowing 
how  much  better  we  teach  and  learn;  we  wonder 
that  these  books  were  ever  used  in  any  school ; 
for,  as  we  are  always  being  told,  their  decades 
are  as  far  removed  from  ours  as  are  the  days  of 
the  Armada.  The  barrier  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury lies  between  us  and  the  use  of  **  the  globes." 

Of  the  books  of  our  own  school  days  we  can 
speak    with    a  fuller  knowledge  :     many   of  them 


live  on  and  reappear  more  correct  and  fuller  of 
habit  than  in  our  day.  Is  Colenso*s ''  Algebra,"  that 
slim,  curiously-covered  and  unacademic-lookiDg 
book,  still  on  duty?  Is  Hume's  *' England"  as 
dull  as  ever,  and  Smith's  "  Greece  "  as  interest- 
ing? Do  any  later  mathematical  works  rival 
Todhunter's  larger  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  in 
their  tint  of  paper  and  in  their  delightful  power  of 
lying  well  open  on  the  desk  ?  Will  the  boys  of 
to-day  look  back  upon  their  school  books  with  a  dis- 
criminating affection  ? 

But,  since  we  were  young,  "  an  enormous 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  department 
of  school  books."  So  say  the  newspapers.  Books 
are  well  printed,  well  illustrated,  cheap.  The 
'*  Readers  "  are  more  interesting,  and  children's 
literature  is  good  in  tone.  The  questions  that  will 
be  asked  are  these :  Are  the  new  histories  and 
geographies  really  good  books,  worthy  of  the 
interest  that  is  taken  in  the  schools,  or  worthy  of 
the  new  school  buildings  ?  Are  the  literature  texts 
satisfactory  ?  is  not  the  boasted  improvement 
exaggerated  ? 

The  mathematical  and  science  books  may  be 
put  on  one  side.  Nobody  denies  that  here  the 
day  of  the  new  school-book  has  come ;  admirable 
books  are  admirably  re-edited,  and  we  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  But,  to  come  to  homely  subject!) 
in  what  way  are  spelling,  grammar  or  composition 
books  superior  to  their  fore-runners?  I  speak, 
of  course,  from  a  limited  and  personal  knowledge, 
and  shall  no  doubt  be  corrected.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  book  on  Composition,  which  is  new,  filled 
with  life  and  overfilled  with  suggestions ;  it  haib 
from  America.  Probably  the  good  teacher  needs 
no  composition  book  ;  but  books  are  written  for 
the  rank  and  file.  Even  the  best  teacher  will 
probably  admit  the  freshness  of  Mr.  Huntington's 
work,  a  perusal  of  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
a  day's  conversation  with  an  inspiring  personality. 
Mostly  our  books  aim  at  making  the  child  write 
grammatical  sentences ;  this  book  aims  at  makiDg : 
the  child  write.  The  child  is  crammed  with  ideas: : 
he  can  talk  all  through  a  summer's  day  ;  and  the 
aim  of  this  book  is  to  make  him  talk  on  paper.  A 
boy  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle  scrambles  on  anyhow, 
and  is  often  helped  on  :  the  idea  being  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  reach  the  end  of  a  short  road, 
when  he  promptly  falls  off.  The  beginner  in 
swimming  has  somehow  or  other  to  get  across  the 
bath.  The  child  learning  to  speak  French  or  any 
other  language  has  to  put  words  together  regardless 
for  the  present  of  gender  and  past  participles' 
he  has  to  speak.  His  pride  in  his  work  consists  in  itf 
being  alloived  to  do  a  good  deal,  to  read  a  good  ded,  io 
write  a  good  deal.  The  rigidity  of  grammar,  the 
memorising  of  nouns,  the  absorption  of  rules,  the 
tortoise-like  real  progress,  are  all  important,  bol 
not  in  the  early  stages.  **  The  child  must  no* 
learn  to  hate  what  he  cannot  yet  love."  Oaf 
present  teaching  of  composition,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  reports  of  those  who  correct  essays  by  the 
thousand,  leads  even  at  the  ages  of  nineteen  of 
twenty  to  an  amazing  impotence  of  imaginarioa, 
to  a  mellifluous  rounding  of  sentences  that  mean 
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How  different  is  the  brief  but  full  com- 
►f  the  boy  who,  having  spent  days  in  the 
n  write  about  a  **  day  in  the  woods,'*  even 
e  tells  you  that  you  **  come  home  in 
iigi  your  arms  full  of  wild  enemies  *' 
5).  Of  him  something  can  be  made: 
rect  writers  nothing  :  for  they  have  learnt 
:o  produce  analysable  sentences  and  to 
1  with  commas ;  but  they  have  not  learnt 

phy  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  possible  centre 
en  studies.  The  present  geographical 
ine  as  they  are)  are  but  collections  of 
interesting  enough,  but  unsatisfying  and 
>rief.  Nobody  seems  to  think  that  the 
ild  like  full  descriptions  of  those  parts 
rid  of  which  he  is  learning.  The  largest 
es  contain  but  meagre  descriptions  ;  the 
re  granaries  of  facts.  But  our  readers 
ling  fuller,  and  when  the  demand  comes 
uller  still.  An  admirable  series,  now 
rint  but  still  selling,  was  published 
eligious  Tract  Society  some  time  ago ; 
xperiment  was  not  repeated.  We  can- 
:t  teachers  to  travel,  and  even  if  we 
;m  to  read,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
the  libraries  except  expensive  books  on 
t  in  any  sense  written  from  the  teacher's 
c.  After  thirty  years  of  active  publish- 
of  world-wide  travel  and  of  progress  in 
of  illustration,  it  seems  that  the  best 
r  the  teacher  to  follow  is  to  collect  from 
and  friends  cheap  tourist-guides  written 
thought  of  the  schoolroom.  A  sixpenny 
Normandy  is  far  better  than  the  few 
)n  the  subject  in  our  school  geography, 
e  guides  are  poorly  printed  and  unbound. 
vnes  and  the  re-edited  Cornwell,  full  as 
lemand  greater  space.      Like  Oliver,  we 

he  new  geography  does  come,  will  it  take 
)f  150  booklets  at  6d.  each,  written  on  the 
e  guide-book  and  kept  carefully  year  by 
o  date  as  some  (German)  atlases  are  ; 
these  books  come,  will  they  contain  for 
ie-books  do)  a  certain  amount  of  history  ? 
ifficult  to  speak  with  patience  of  our 
listories."  **  If  school  histories  were 
5  they  should  be,"  says  Mrs.  Clement 
**  boys  and  girls  would  cry  to  read 
The  evil  is  recognised,  and  historians 
the  so-called  histories  year  after  year  ; 
)lisher  moves,  for  the  risk  is  too  great, 
t  exception  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster's 
hat  is  there  now  holding  a  good  place 
lools  that  can  be  called  a  book  at  all  ? 
achers  who  know  their  history  tho- 
ire  compelled  to  discard  all  books 
short  date-list  ;  but  what  a  strain  this 
my  but  the  well-stored  enthusiast  who 
t  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old. 
correlation  of  history  and  geography  (to 
ig  of  the  additional  intervention  of  lite- 
recognised  by  only  a  few.  And  again, 
)le  to  produce  anything  that  is  full  and 


readable,  anything  that  will  lead  to  a  liking  for 
these  studies,  unless  by  a  series  of  monographs 
cheap  and  fully  illustrated  ? 

So  much  vitriol  has  been  poured  on  the  present 
teaching  of  literature  in  many  quarters  that  it  seems 
ungracious  to  add  further  words  of  condemnation. 
But  are  not  the  editions  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  exactly  what  they  ought  not  to 
be  ?  Not  good  enough,  full  enough,  or  scholarly 
enough  for  the  teacher  (unless  we  except  such  books 
as  Verity's  **  Hamlet  "),  they  are  too  good,  too  full 
and  too  scholarly  for  the  boy.  They  are  got  up  in 
school  fashion ;  they  are  with  a  few  exceptions 
unattractive,  hard  cornered,  ugly  in  colour.  As 
for  their  **  ins,"  they  are  arranged  on  a  plan,  and 
nearly  all  publishers  follow  this  plan.  First 
comes  the  life  of  the  author.  Then  follows  an 
essay  on  the  sources  of  the  plot.  Then  follows 
quoted  criticism  of  the  play  or  poem.  These  all 
appear  before  the  text  is  reached — the  text  which 
is  the  real  thing  for  which  the  student  is  waiting, 
which  is  to  be  his  loving  study  (if  his  work  is  to 
profit  him  at  all).  Then  follow  necessary  and 
unnecessary  notes,  and  last  come  an  index  and 
some  examination  papers. 

Now  the  teacher  and  the  private  student  require 
much  more  than  this;  but  I  am  dealing  with 
school  books,  and  the  child  in  any  school  needs, 
first,  secondly,  and  lastly,  the  text.  The  text  well 
and  cheaply  printed ;  the  text,  clearly  bound,  an 
item  in  the  small  child's  small  library;  this  is 
what  we  want,  and  up  till  now  ir  is  the  item  which 
has  been  neglected.  Our  present  school  editions 
point  the  aspiring  student  to  everything  except 
the  text.  Whatever  are  our  faults  in  teaching  the 
classics,  we  cannot  be  accused  of  putting  doubtful 
biographies  and  second-hand  criticism  before  the 
consideration  of  the  text. 

Yet  this  need  of  the  text  is  being  recognised, 
and  among  our  new  school-books  we  may  find  a 
sixpenny  Wordsworth  (without  a  note  in  it)  or  an 
eighteenpenny  copy  of  one  of  the  Temple  Classics ; 
while  many  publishers  are  really  giving  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  would  rescue  English  classics 
from  the  claw  of  the  examiner.  The  real  reason 
for  the  unsatisfying  school  edition  is  this  :  better 
editions  for  the  children  are  not  in  demand; 
labour-saving  editions  are  wanted  everywhere,  and 
the  teacher  cannot  he  relied  on  to  know  his  subject. 
Thus  the  publisher,  who  can  scarcely  be  asked 
to  lead  English  educational  taste,  can  hardly 
be  blamed  ;  he  must  provide  what  is  wanted. 
Long  ago,  in  a  school  book  now  almost  for- 
gotten. Prof.  Hudson  told  us  how  to  read 
Shakespeare;  even  the  aggressive  Mr.  Wells 
points  out  in  scathing  sentences  what  our  books 
and  our  **  teaching "  of  literature  ought  to  be ; 
but  the  examination  (always  written,  never  oral) 
rules  and  decides  all  questions,  and  if  anybody 
asserts,  as  distinguished  persons  do  from  time  to 
time  assert,  that  we  should  know  and  love  our 
texts,  and  relegate  all  criticism  to  a  second  place 
in  the  training  of  the  young,  that  person  is  con- 
sidered antiquated.  He  is  antiquated;  for  this 
is  the  way  in  which  literature  was  once  studied 
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Yet  the  new  school-book  is  coming ;  it  is  possibly 
part  of  the  resuscitation  of  a  more  humane  way  of 
treating  humane  literature.  A  few  **  new  "  books 
can  be  pointed  to,  and  it  is  probable  that  when,  as 
one  writer  suggests,  **  literary-minded  persons  are 
set  to  write  the  school  books/*  the  change  may 
come  upon  us  suddenly.  For  the  teacher,  as 
usual,  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  book,  and 
will  revise  his  methods. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  readers.  The  question  of  the 
method  of  dealing  with  all  these  languages  is  being 
hotly  debated,  and  we  cannot  complain  of  the 
want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  publishers. 
Even  here,  however,  we  need  little  more  than 
cheap  texts  and  plenty  of  them.  Our  friend 
Teubner  is  as  valuable  as  ever.  Two  attempts 
have  lately  been  made  to  revive  the  older  and 
more  interesting  way  of  studying  the  classics  by 
a  school  edition  of  Erasmus*  *'  Colloquies,"  and 
by  a  shortened  Vulgate  ;  but  as  yet  no  success 
seems  to  have  attended  the  effort. 

The  reference  to  the  Vulgate  brings  to  mind  the 
great  hbrary  known  as  the  English  Bible.  Of 
this  as  a  groundwork  for  study  it  is  almost  hope- 
less to  speak.  No  publisher,  it  is  reported,  will  look 
at  a  shorter  Bible  for  schools  ;  no  child's  Bible,  ex- 
cept Canon  Rogers's,  now  out  of  print,  seems  to  have 
succeeded;  and  Mr.  Stead's  and  Prof.  Moulton's 
volumes,  which  do  not  pretend  to  be  Bibles  at  all, 
are  the  only  texts  which  can  with  safety*  be  put 
into  a  child's  hands.  And  again,  can  the  pub- 
lishers be  blamed  ?  There  is  one  gleam  of  hope. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  at  last,  along  with 
its  admirable  forecast  of  what  we  may  soon  be 
doing  in  primary  schools,  allowed  part  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  to  be  studied  as  English 
literature  in  the  examination  for  its  certificate. 
But  the  Bible,  without  which  English  literature 
and  a  large  part  of  English  life  and  history  cannot 
be  understood,  is  outside  school  studies,  and  even 
a  nodding  acquaintance  with  it  is  becoming  less 
and  less  common. 


Thk  average  American  sends  his  children  to  the  public  school 
—  in  default  of  a  better  term,  I  am  forced,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine^  to  follow  American  nomenclature— without 
the  slightest  sacrifice  of  gentility.     With  the  exception  of  the 


wealthiest  classes  in  the  large  cities,  children  of  all  classes  at  tend 

these  schools.     Most  small   towns  are  without  other  primary       rhrslibs'tance'of  thelas^i^ln   ther/own"words 


RECENT    FRENCH    EXAMINATIONS. 
By  DE  V.  Payen-Pavne. 

THE  great  impulse  that  has  been  given  to  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  in  England 
during  the  past  decade,  by  the  introduction 
of  more  living  methods  of  tuition,  has  not  yet  found 
much  echo  in  the  papers  of  the  chief  examining 
bodies.  In  part  this  is,  no  doubt,  inevitable,  for 
the  examination  of  oral  work  by  written  ansivers 
is  hardly  possible.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  paper — containing  one 
short  piece  to  be  translated  from  French  to  Eng- 
lish, another  to  be  translated  from  English  into 
French,  concluding  with  half-a-dozen  grammatical 
I  questions  restricted  to  very  definite  portions  of 
accidence — has  not  been  sufficiently  modified. 
Most  boys  and  girls  before  leaving  school  aim  at 
passing  a  qualifying  examination  which  will  serve 
to  admit  them  to  many  professions.  The  best 
known  of  these  are  the  Oxford   and  Cambridge 

ioint  Board,  the  Matriculation  of  the  University  of 
^ondon,  and  the  Local  Examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  work  of  a 
large  number  of  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
country  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  these 
examinations. 

The  alteration  that  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  mathematical  syllabuses  of  every  examining 
board  shows  what  can  be  done  by  a  small  body  cJ 
energetic  reformers.  What  is  possible  of  accom- 
plishment in  one  subject  ought  not  to  be  impossible 
in  another.  The  chief  need  for  improvement  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  direction  of  introducing  viva  voa 
work,  which  should  certainly  be  compulsory  on  all 
candidates  of  sixteen  and  upwards.  At  present 
there  is  no  oral  test  at  all  at  the  London  Matricu- 
lation ;  probably  the  authorities  have  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  examiners 
to  deal  with  such  a  large  number  of  candidates 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Ten  candidates  an  boor 
is  almost  the  limit  that  can  be  taken  individually 
by  each  examiner,  and  to  complete  the  oral  exami- 
nation in  two  days  would  require  a  body  of  over 
thirty  examiners.  But,  if  this  is  impossible,  the 
example  set  by  the  examiners  of  the  Scotch  Leaving 
Certificate  might  well  be  followed.  A  short  tale 
in  English  is  read  out  twice  by  the  superintending 
!  examiner  to  all  the  candidates.     They  then  write 


schools,  unless  parochial  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  a  city  of  200,000  people  children  of 
professional  men  attend  public  schools  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  higher  schools  of  the  system  are  so  well  recognised  as  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  university  that  many  American  colleges 
accept  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  in  place  of 
an  entrance  examination.  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Vassar, 
and  Wellesley  are  recruited  from  the  public  schools.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  sends  one  of  his  sons  to  a 
Washington  public  school.  In  this  there  is  no  attempt  to 
appear  democratic.  It  is  merely  the  custom  of  professional 
families  in  Washington,  and  if  the  grocer's  boy  sits  at  the  right 
of  the  President's  son,  the  heir  of  a  justice,  a  general,  or  a  rail- 
way magnate  may  be  his  neighbour  on  the  left. 


in  French.  This  ensures  a  certain  ability  to  com- 
pose a  short  narrative  on  a  given  model.  Or  the 
piece  might  be  readout  in  French  to  more  advanced 
candidates,  which  would  necessitate  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spoken  word.  At  the  University  Local 
Examinations  an  oral  examination  is  optional  iot 
seniors  since  1902  ;  but  we  believe  that  no  great 
number  took  advantage  of  it  in  the  first  year. 
For  the  Joint  Board  Higher  Certificate  dictation 
and  conversation  are  compulsory. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  raising 
of  the  standard  would  be  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  modern  language  teacher.     It  would 
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not  be  possible  for  a  school  of  any  standing  to  be 
without  a  modern  language  specialist,  just  as  now 
it  has  its  classical,  mathematical,  and  science 
masters.  We  believe  it  is  still  the  practice  at 
many  large  schools  for  the  form  master  to  take  the 
French  and  German  of  his  form,  although  he  is 
the  first  to  confess  he  is  not  qualified  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  London  Matriculation,  it  had 
bng  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
standard  in  French  was  not  so  high  as  in  many 
)ther  subjects.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Qodern  languages  were  not  allowed  as  an  alterna- 
Ive  to  Latin.  Lately  the  examiners  have  shown 
most  laudable  desire  to  raise  the  standard.  But, 
I  raising  the  standard  of  an  optional  subject,  it  is 
ecessary  to  proceed  with  some  caution,  or  candi- 
ites  will  be  driven  to  choose  other  optional  sub- 
cts.  The  recent  introduction  of  free  composition 
an  excellent  feature  ;  so  is  the  setting  of  questions 
French  to  be  answered  in  the  same  language, 
ut  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  the  piece  of 
ose  for  translation  into  French  with  great  care, 
id  not  to  require  too  wide  a  vocabulary  at  first, 
he  most  suitable  pieces  would  appear  to  be  his- 
rical  or  some  other  simple  narrative.  It  is  now 
cognised  that  it  is  better  to  set  a  few  sentences 

be  translated,  with  reasons  to  be  given  of  any 
fficulty,  rather  than  to  set  bald  questions  of  the 
peof  "  What  is  the  plural  of  hijou,  or  the  past 
u-ticiple  oitairel  " 

The  Higher  Certificate  of  the  Oxford  and 
ambridge  Joint  Board  is  of  a  far  higher  standard 
an  the  London  Matriculation,  and  is  spread  over 
ore  time.  There  are  four  papers,  for  which  the 
Tie  allowed  is  six  and  a  half  hours  in  all.  The 
St  paper  deals  with  French  grammar,  and  is 
vided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  has  seven  ques- 
>ns,  needing — to  answer  them — a  thorough  know- 
Ige  of  the  accidence,  the  second  has  four 
estions,  three  on  syntax  and  one  on  historical 
immar.  In  the  first  part  one  of  the  questions 
3s,  *'  In  what  three  different  ways  may  six  be 
)nounced  ?  Give  an  example  of  each."  In  the 
:ond,  two  of  the  questions  are  on  prepositions,  or 
i  lack  of  them,  following  verbs.  On  the  whole 
s  a  paper  likely  to  test  thoroughly  a  candidate's 
>wledge,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  pronun- 
tion  question  we  have  quoted,  it  is  drawn  up 
^roughly  on  the  lines  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
;>ers  of  the  same  examination.  The  second 
[>er  consists  of  five  idiomatic  sentences  to  be 
nslated,  and  a  choice  of  an  easy,  or  more  difficult, 
ce  of  prose,  according  as  the  candidate  aims  at 
tinction  or  not.     With  regard  to  the  sentences, 

think  it  would  be  preferable  to  set  regular 
oms  than  colloquial  sentences  such  as  the  follow- 
':  "We  breakfasted  off  a  boiled  egg  and  a 
itton  chop." 

The  more  difficult  piece  of  prose  in  1903  was  a 
'ce  of  Macaulay  describing  the  delects  of 
•  Johnson.  However  well  known  it  may  be  to 
odidates  (for  the  extract  is  to  be  found  in  many 
►rks  on  French  composition),  it  would  test  his 
cabulary  considerably,  and  the  time  given  (one- 
fi-^i-half  hours)  is  not  at  all  too  much  for  it.     A 


candidate  who  could  gain  fair  marks  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  passing  the  Final  Pass  Examination 
at  Oxford. 

The  third  paper  consists  of  unprepared  trans- 
lation. Three  pieces  are  given,  one  on  a  com- 
parison between  Racine  and  Shakespeare,  which 
would  test  a  candidate's  literary  powers  ;  a  second 
on  the  effects  of  floods  and  landslips  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  a  third  in  poetry  on  *'  A  Virgin 
Forest,"  of  which  the  difficulty  may  be  judged  by 
the  last  two  lines  : — 

Oil  par  les  mornes  nuits,  geignent  les  caimans, 

Dans  les  roseaux  bourbeux  ou  luisent  leurs  yeux  ternes. 

On  the  whole,  the  translation  both  from  and  into 
French  strikes  one  as  entirely  literary  in  tone,  and 
resembles  very  much  a  B.A.  pass  examination. 
Whether  a  large  number  of  boys  at  school  can 
reach  this  standard — excellent  in  itself — may  be 
doubted.  For  those  who  have  any  literary  taste  it 
would  be  a  splendid  test,  but  we  think  that  the 
majority  would  waste  their  time  in  attempting  the 
impossible. 

This  resemblance  to  a  final  pass  school  is 
further  accentuated  by  the  last  paper,  which  is  on 
set  books.  Here  the  candidate  has  three  choices. 
He  might  take,  in  1903,  Moliere's  '*  Misanthrope," 
Racine's  **  Athalie,"  with  M.  Faguet's  book  on 
the  French  drama,  or  Copp6e's  **  Pour  la 
Couronne,"  and  Erckmann-Chatrian's  **  Histoire 
d'un  Paysan,"  or  finally,  de  Tocqueville's 
**  L'Ancien  Regime."  If  the  choice  lay  with  the 
candidates,  we  think  that  the  majority  of  them 
would  take  the  second  alternative,  but  the  choice 
usually  rests  with  the  master,  who  may  have  read 
de  Tocqueville,  and  wish  to  save  himself  trouble. 
Why  this  particular  book  should  be  such  a 
favourite  with  Oxford  examiners  we  have  long 
been  at  a  loss  to  discover.  To  sum  up,  then,  we 
may  say  that  for  the  rare  literary  boy  this  examina- 
tion is  an  excellent  one,  but  for  the  average 
English  school-boy  it  is  drawn  altogether  on  wrong 
lines,  and  much  above  his  possible  powers  of 
attainment.  We  say  this  always  presuming  that 
more  marks  are  allotted  to  the  unseen  than  to  the 
prepared  translation,  for  it  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  that  set  books  may  be  easily  got  up 
by  pupils  otherwise  inefficiently  equipped  in  modern 
languages. 

To  turn  to  the  University  Local  Examinations, 
we  find  that  the  Seniors  have  one  two-hour  paper 
in  which  they  have  to  answer  f\\e  questions  in 
accidence,  two  of  which  are  composed  of  sentences, 
a  piece  of  easy  unseen  and  a  more  difficult  one, 
and  a  short  piece  of  prose ;  and  then  either  portions 
from  a  set  book  or  two  more  pieces  of  unseen  trans- 
lation. It  would  seem  that  to  gain  high  marks  a 
candidate  would  have  to  write  very  quickly  to  get 
through  the  whole  of  the  paper.  Two  longer 
pieces  of  unseen  would  appear  to  be  preferable  to 
the  four  short  pieces  a  candidate  has  now  to  trans- 
late. The  questions  from  the  set  book  alone 
occupy  nearly  a  page  and  a  half  of  ordinary  print. 
The  Junior  candidates  have  likewise  a  paper  in 
three   parts,   divided    in    the    same   way   as   the 
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Seniors',  and  the  same  remark  as  to  its  length 
applies.  We  find  here  again  the  bald  grammar 
questions,  such  as:  *'  Give  the  feminine  of  hianc  and 
the  comparative  of  mg€/'  But  there  are  far  less  of 
them  than  before,  and  sentences  involving  rules  are 
much  more  common.^  In  the  near  future  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  set  books  will  disappear,  although 
it  will  be  difficult  to  ensure  that  real  literature 
will  be  read  and  not  a  mere  collection  of  snippets. 
This  might  be  attained  by  asking  questions  on  the 
subject  matter  of  certain  books  set  beforehand, 
and  by  being  careful  to  take  the  unseen  passages 
from  the  best  authors. 

All  the  above  examinations  should  have  50  per 
cent,  as  a  pass  minimum;  witli  33  percent,  it  is 
possible  for  candidates  to  pass  without  any  power 
of  composing  in  French. 


QULNTILIAN    ON    EDUCATION. 

By  Wm.  ML?RiiiOS%  M.A. 
Senior  Englhh  Masler^  Aberdeen  GrtiEiimtr  Schoul. 

IN  examining  any  theory  of  education,  it  is  well 
to  note  exactly  what  tlie  author  of  the  theory 
regards  as  the  end  arid  aim  of  education. 
Does  it  mean  to  him  the  imparting  of  culture^  the 
training  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  the  giving  of 
useful  information  ?  His  answer  to  this  question 
may  not  be  our  answer,  but  that  should  not  bias 
our  judgment  on  his  exposition.  What  we  have 
to  consider  is  whether  he  has  worked  out  his 
scheme  in  accordance  with  his  aim.  This  con- 
sideration must  be  always  borne  In  mind  when  we 
examine  the  only  existing  study  of  general  educa- 
tion which  has  come  to  us  from  Rome.  For  we 
find  that  in  it  the  main  idea  is  to  sketch  a  course 
of  training  %vhich  shall  suit  one  dehnite  purpose. 
This  Roman  scheme  is  contained  in  Quint iUan*s 
treatise  on  the  art  of  public  speakmg,  his  de 
Instiiittimte  Omtoria.  As  the  most  renowned  teacher 
of  oratory  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century 
A.D,,  Quintilian  knew  the  importance  of  a  general 
education,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  first  book 
of  his  work  deals  with  the  preliminary  training 
requisite  for  the  boy  who  seeks  to  become  a  pro- 
fessionai  orator.  Be  it  obser%'ed  that  the  demand 
made  is  not,  as  now,  that  he  shall  have  passed  this 
or  that  examination^  but— what  is  quite  different^ — 
that  he  shall  have  undergone  a  certain  course  of 
training.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  this  particular 
end,  we  shall  consider  what  Quintilian  has  to  say. 
At  the  beginning,  he  insists  that  the  really  great 
orator  should  be  a  man  of  high  character.  It  is 
not  enough  to  possess  natural  talent  :  it  is  not 
enough  to  study  diligently.  These  must  be,  but 
in  oratory,  as  in  other  professions,  character  is  of 
supreme  importance. 


i  ^['lic  French  p^ipvT  ^t  Ai  the  iif^t  CojikiriQri  Kiitr.ifi'  l-  Kx:i|itinMii]n  t<j 
Fublii:  Schfji'L'i  oci  June  a£th>  and  |jriiuei,l  in  ilie  AiL;iu>s.i  iiUiiiUur  of  Thk 
HviinoL  Wo H LIT,  might  hv  .■btn^Ued  wiili  jvr.ifit  hy  nwnj  >.xaininen%. 
AtttiouKh  mmt^  i>r  tht;  ijiic^.nonii  niiglu  lue  diiJTiciiit  for  a  Ijoy  Ilj  ynJc-r>iai<id, 
it  has  evidently  iK^tn  sel  by  a  pr.ictictil  leather. 


Quintilian  w^ould  not  send  a  boy  to  school  fc^^ 
systematic  instruction  till  the  age  of  seven,  but  k^^ 
holds  that  before  this  age  much  can  be  taught 
at  home*     From    the  very  first,   parents  should 
t>e  careful  that  neither  from  themselves  nor  from 
nurses  and  ^'  pst^dagogi  *'  shall  the  child  learn  a  ay. 
thing  in  speecii  or  morals  which  he  must  afterwards 
unlearn,     A    rare  consummation  which  still  re- 
mains a  dream  !     As  soon  as  possible  a  beginniQg 
should  be  made  to  teach  the  child  Greek,  while  fie 
is  imbibing  Latin  unconsciously.     But  the  formil 
teaching  of  Latin  should  not  be  delayed  too  longi 
and    ought    to    proceed    pari   pmsu   with  Greeks 
Quintiiian's  reason  for  starting  with  Greek  is  that 
it  was  the  source  of  Latin  culture.     He  is  neither 
on   the  side  of  those  who  would  study  a  foreign 
tongue  to    the  exclusion  of  the  vernacular  nor 
on  the  side  of  those  who  would  defer  instructioQ  m 
every  foreign  language   till  the  mother  tongue  is 
thoroughly  known. 

By  the  age  of  seven,  reading  and  writing  should 
be  acquired,  and  on  these  subjects  Quintilian  gives 
details.  He  recommends  that  the  name  and  the 
shape  of  the  letters  be  taught  together,  and 
approves  of  games  with  ivory  letters,  and  of 
any  other  device  to  stimulate  the  infant  mind.  The 
child  should  be  carefully  taught  to  prooouoce 
syllables  properly,  and  drilled  in  the  quick 
repetition  of  words  and  phrases  difficult  t& 
pronounce.  Heading  should  be  slow  and  accurate 
at  first  •  in  due  time  speed  will  follow.  All  un* 
common  words  are  to  be  explained. 

Since  ability  to  write  was  in  those  days  not 
regarded  as  indispensable,  Quintilian  advocates  it 
on  the  score  of  usefulness.  The  child  might  learn 
to  write  by  imitating  the  letters  on  wax,  or  bj 
having  his  hand  guided,  or  by  following  outlines  of 
letters  engraved  on  a  tablet.  Lt  is  the  last  method 
that  Quintilian  prefers.  The  **  copies'*  set  should 
be  wise  proverbs  and  maxims,  so  that  the  child's 
memory  may  be  stored  with  golden  sayiop' 
Such  ^'copies"  we  often  hear  decried  nowadijf** 
and  we  find  them  displaced  in  favour  of  com- 
mercial headings,  f,^.,  **  Ten  gallons,  three  quarts, 
one  pint," 

When  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of  seven,  it  rouSt 
be  decided  whether  he  shall  go  to  school  or  l» 
under  a  tutor  at  home.  On  behalf  of  the  latter,  it 
is  urged  that  he  can  give  undivided  persooil 
attention  I  and  that  there  is  less  fear  of  corruptiflfl 
of  morals.  OuintiHan,  however,  is  emphatic^ly  >^ 
favour  of  school.  He  shows  that  depravity  does 
not  necessarily  belong  to  the  school  system :  tbi 
corruption  laid  to  the  charge  of  schools  is  often  the 
result  of  bad  home  life.  He  prefers  the  opeoness 
and  freedom  of  school  to  the  seclusion  and  isolation 
of  home, 

Quintilian  points  to  tlie  great  superiority  of  th» 
school  in  the  fact  that  the  best  teachers  ^^ 
invariably  found  there,  and  he  reconim ends  parents 
to  choose  a  good  school  where  the  classes  af* 
small  enough  to  allow  a  certain  amount  f* 
individuaJ  attention  to  each  pupil.  Often  this  tS 
unnecessary,  because  some  subjects  can  be  taiigbf 
as    effectively     to    many    as    to    one.     Anotie^ 
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Df  the  school  is  that  the  boy  is  not  all 
ery  day  under  the  same  teacher.  For 
orator  the  school  is  essential,  for  by 
1  others  he  will  lose  all  self-conceit  and 
F  facing  a  crowd.  At  school  pupils  learn 

the  success  or  the  failure  of  others : 
nspired  by  ambition,  which,  though 
/il,  is  often  the  mainspring  of  good 
t  school  friendships  are  formed,  arising 
inionship  in  studies.     Finally,  it  is  in 

a  teacher's  powers  are  best  called 
how  can  a  man  be  eloquent  with  an 
one  ? 

1  next  lays  down  as  the  mark  of  a  true 
.t  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
id  the  nature  of  his  pupils.  Memory, 
•f  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge,  is 
hed  for  as  the  first  sign  of  genius  in 
;er  that  comes  imitation.  Quintilian, 
nark,  does  not  mention  the  power  of 
.  The  teacher,  however,  must  beware 
g  precocity  for  genius,  and  he  must  by 
iscourage  precocity.  As  to  disposition, 
over  which  pupil  requires  to  be  driven, 
3  led.  Games  are  invaluable  for  dis- 
irences  of  temperament,  but  they  are 
rom  another  point  of  view  :  they  afford 

Pupils  must  have  proper  relaxation 
lat  their  minds  may  be  refreshed  and 
ed. 

Roman  schools  of  those  days,  as  in 
les,  flogging  was  exceedingly  common  : 
3us  Orbilius  "  has  become  proverbial. 
s  altogether  opposed  to  flogging,  which 
IS  disgusting,  futile,  unnecessary,  and 
nto  a  man's  hand  a  power  over  children 
ight  not  to  possess.     Whether  corporal 

should  be  done  away  with  can  hardly 
,  I  imagine,  without  reference  to  the 
pupil  for  whom  we  are  legislating, 
ers  feel  that  it  is  well  to  have  this 
jserve,  but  they  know  that  the  effect  of 
every  other — punishment  is  in  inverse 
0  the  frequency  of  its  employment. 

of  seven  will  now  be  entrusted  to 
iiaticus,'  who  for  the  next  few  years 
:  him  in  reading,  speaking,  composition, 
id  grammar — all  subjects  essential  for 
orator.  Quintilian  has  something  of 
say  as  to  the  boy's  reading.  Begin 
r  and  Virgil,  even  though  at  first  they 
•lly  understood.  Let  him  also  read  the 
selections  from  the  lyric  poets,  Aesop's 
poetic  tales.  The  elegiac  poets,  if  read 
be  kept  till  later  :    the  comic  poets  are 

should  be  read  with  care.  The 
cus  '     ought     to    exercise    great    dis- 

in  deciding  what  histories  to  use  and 
nit.  Enunciation  is  of  supreme  im- 
nd  the  pupil  must  be  taught  to  read 
r  emphasis  and  understanding,  in  a 
2t,  natural  tone.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
his  was  for  the  training  of  the  future 
2ven  a  writer  of  to-day  cannot  afford  to 

art  of  reading  aloud.     It  attunes  his 


ear,  and  the  more  delicate  his  ear  is  the  more 
musical  will  his  style  of  writing  be.  The  authors 
read,  says  Quintilian,  should  be  interpreted,  and 
criticised  as  regards  both  manner  and  matter. 
The  pupil  should  be  exercised  in  composing  on 
a  variety  of  themes.  Quintilian  demands  that  the 
Roman  youths  shall  be  thoroughly  and  syste- 
matically trained  not  only  in  Greek  grammar,  but 
also  in  Latin.  For  he  believes  that,  if  the 
speakers  and  the  writers  of  the  native  language  are 
to  employ  it  correctly,  they  must  be  drilled  in  the 
grammar  of  the  vernacular.  This  is  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  authorities,  who 
say  in  effect :  **  Take  care  of  the  foreign  language, 
and  the  vernacular  may  take  care  of  itself." 

This  linguistic  course  of  study  is  near  akin  to  the 
professional  instruction  which  the  boy  is  now 
ready  to  receive  from  the  "  rhetor."  But  such  a 
preliminary  training  by  its'elf  Quintilian  did  not 
consider  sufficient,  and  therein  he  differed  from  the 
extreme  utilitarians  of  his  day,  who  triumphantly 
asked,  **  What  has  aa  orator  to  do  with  an 
isosceles  triangle,  or  a  statesman  with  the  notes  of 
a  cithara  ?  "  Quintilian  replies  that  he  is  picturing 
not  a  fluent  speaker  merely,  but  an  ideal  orator, 
who  like  the  wise  man  must  be  perfect.  As  ad- 
ditional studies  he  recommends  music,  astronomy 
and  geometry*.  Plato  laid  stress  on  the  ethical 
value  of  music  and  on  the  power  of  geometry  and 
astronomy  to  elevate  the  mind  from  the  sensuous 
to  the  real ;  but  Quintilian,  while  advocating  these 
studies  as  promoting  general  culture,  cleverly  turns 
the  position  of  the  utilitarians  by  showing  how 
these  subjects  will  prove  of  practical  use.  Music 
will  help  the  orator  in  the  movement  of  his  body 
and  the  modulation  of  his  voice.  Geometry  will 
make  him  conversant  with  weights  and  measures : 
astronomy  will  free  him  from  the  fear  of  eclipses. 

Pupils  should  take  part  in  dramatic  per- 
formances, which  will  enable  them  to  acquire 
correct  pronunciation  and  gesture.  A  graceful 
pose  will  come  from  dancing  and  from  exercising 
in  the  **  palaestra." 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  such  a  variety  of 
subjects  will  be  too  much  for  boys  of  that  age.  In 
answer  to  this  fear  of  **  overpressure,"  Quintilian 
points  out  the  quickness  and  elasticity  of  the 
human  mind,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  look  in 
more  than  one  direction  at  the  same  time.  Besides, 
the  change  of  subject  is  itself  refreshing.  Ex- 
perience also  shows  that  the  dread  of  **  over- 
pressure "  is  groundless :  the  young  mind  can 
easily  stand  the  strain ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  in 
boyhood  that  time  can  be  found  for  these  subjects. 
The  boy  should  not  be  all  day  long  engaged  in 
linguistic  studies  with  the  "  grammaticus."  And 
what  better  employment  could  be  found  for  his 
leisure  than  music,  geometry,  acting  or  dancing  ? 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Quintihan's  sketch  of  general 
education.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Institutio  Oratoria, 
it  displays  his  sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination, 
deep  reflection  and  long  experience,  and  even  for 
us  of  the  twentieth  century  it  should  not  be  devoid 
of  interest  and  of  help. 
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AN  AMALGAMATION  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
FRENCH. 

By  Neville  W.  Ross,  B.A.,  B.-bs-L. 
Senior  French  Master  at  Bradford  Grammar  School. 

II. 

{Concluded  from  p,  300.) 

Intermediate  Stage. — At  this  stage  we  have 
slightly  to  alter  our  procedure,  in  view  of  the 
various  forthcoming  examinations.  The  boys* 
ages  will  be  from  about  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  In 
the  lower  classes  our  main  object  has  been  a  good 
pronunciation  and  a  fairly  fluent  vocabulary,  in 
the  higher  stages  we  have  to  pay  more  attention 
to  grammar  and  to  correct  writing.  Easy  read- 
ing pieces,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  teaching,  are  chosen  ;  simple  poems  for  recita- 
tion replace  the  songs.  These  also  provide  a 
means  of  drilling  in  the  grammar  and  vocabulary. 
The  method  of  treating  a  passage  read  is  the 
same  as  explained  in  the  elementary  stage,  but 
more  variety  of  question  and  answer  is  necessary. 
The  boys  are  encouraged  to  ask  original  questions 
and  to  give  unprompted  answers  in  French. 

This  is  always  an  amusing  as  well  as  a  real 
test  of  their  comprehension  of  the  text.  The 
grammar  reaches  a  rather  less  elementary  stage, 
more  attention  is  given  to  each  point  met  with 
in  reading,  and  the  irregular  verbs  are  more 
thoroughly  mastered. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  intermediate  stage, 
original  composition  is  begun ;  simple  letters  on 
school  topics,  such  as  "the  Holidays,"  or 
**  Games,"  are  set,  short  anecdotes  (even  from 
an  English  source)  are  written  in  French,  pieces 
that  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  are  set  to  be 
written  as  far  as  possible  in  the  writer's  own 
words.  All  this  is  done  without  reference  to  any 
book  whatever.  Dictation  of  passages  that  have 
been  read  by  the  class  are  given  at  least  once  a 
week. 

In  the  third  year,  when  the  boys  take  an 
examination  such  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Joint  Board  Lower  Certificate,  a  simple  reading 
book,  as  Une  Aventure  du  Cdlebre  Pierrot,  replaces 
the  short,  disconnected  pieces  hitherto  read.  A 
few  simple  poems  taken,  such  as  La  Fontaine's 
Fables,  are  added,  the  whole  being  worked  on  the 
method  previously  described.  This  method  does 
tiot  permit  us,  with  the  limited  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, to  read  an  author  right  through  during 
school  hours ;  diffierent  passages  are  therefore 
selected  to  illustrate  various  grammatical  points, 
such  as  the  different  uses  of  the  imperfect  and 
preterite  tenses,  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  the 
agreement  of  past  participles.  The  whole  story 
itself  is  divided  into  about  thirty  approximately 
equal  portions  for  home-reading,  and  a  deifoir 
de  style  is  set  on  each  portion.  These  home- 
reading  lessons  are  not  translation  lessons  in  the 
ordinary    acceptation    of   the    term.      Only    the 


thread  of  the  story  is  to  be  extracted,  and  all  new 
words  are  underlined  and  their  meaning  given  at 
the  next  lesson. 

The  passage,  selected  to  illustrate  certain 
constructions  are  thoroughly  treated  as  previously 
described,  but  more  time  is  given  to  practise  tl» 
class  in  the  formation  of  similar  constructions, 
and  the  conversation  on  the  subject  matter  is 
more  varied  than  in  the  elementary  stage.  Each 
point  of  grammar,  after  being  carefully  explained, 
forms  the  subject  of  another  exercise  in  the 
"  drill,"  a  lesson  on  that  point  being  also  set 
from  the  grammar-book. 

For  setting  the  grammar  home-lessons  we  have 
found  the  **  Practical  Primer  of  French  Grammar" 
by  Prof.  Spiers,  most  useful.  Pieces  for  read- 
ing in  verse  and  prose,  given  in  phonetics  and  in 
ordinary  spelling,  we  get  in  the  **  Junior  Reciter" 
by  the  same  author.  Mansion's  **  Free  Com- 
position "  is  a  valuable  adjunct  for  this  section  of 
the  work. 

Now  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  work  we  have  mentioned  and  the  amount 
of  time  allotted  to  each.  In  the  intermediate  and 
advanced  stages  many  forms  have  only  three 
periods  every  week  of  forty -five  minutes  each, 
with  two  home  lessons. 

We  consequently  arrange  the  work  in  school 
in  such  a  way  that  every  home  lesson  is  merely 
the  revision  (by  writing  or  learning)  or  amplfica- 
tion  of  some  lessons  given  in  school.  Assuming 
the  first  period  in  the  week  to  be  that  in  which  no 
home  lesson  has  to  be  taken,  we  begin  by  pre- 
paring a  reading  lesson  as  already  described.  On 
this  lesson  is  based  the  tvritten  home  lesson  foi 
next  time.  A  dictation,  consisting  chieily  of  seen 
pieces,  is  then  read  to  the  class ;  finally,  the  rest 
of  the  home  work  is  set,  consisting  of  a  short 
revision  lesson  on  some  already  explained  graiB- 
matical  point,  and  some  previously  prepared 
poem  or  reading  piece  to  be  learnt  as  repetitioB. 
As  the  home  work  is  not  to  exceed  forty  minutei 
for  the  average  boy,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
thoroughly  prepared  with  the  class,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  for  any  reference  to  grammars  or 
dictionaries,  and  enabling  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  set. 

The  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  second  period  ii 
devoted  to  testing  the  home  work.     This  is  done 
by  a  few  questions  answered  on  paper  while  tlie 
repetition   is   being   heard   round    the   class.    As 
exercise  is  then  selected  in  the  "  drill  *'  as  illus- 
trating some  point  in  grammar  met  with  in  tbt 
reading  lesson.     This  exercise  is  read,  translatad,  | 
and   explained   in  the  manner  already  described,  I 
and   is   set   as   written    home  work   for   the  ncit  J 
lesson,  together   with    the   fair   copy   of  the  last! 
corrected  exercise  done,  a  lesson  on   the  speciiia 
point  that  has  been  explained,  with  a  few  \xtegok' 
verbs    and    the    week's     vocabulary.      The  h 
quarter   of  an    hour  or   so   is  devoted  to  furlb 
development   of  the   reading   piece  given  in  tl 
previous  lesson,  either  by  the  quesiionnaifti  or  I 
recitation  in  chorus,  &c. 

The  third  period  in  the  week  is  spent  in  hcariJ 
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the  home  work  and  the  fair  copy  of  the  '*  drill " 
(the  latter  generally  by  question  and  answer ;  for 
Instance,  in  the  example  given  above  on  the  par- 
titive article  :     Question  :    Le  ministre  qu'a-t'  il  ? 
Answer:  Le  ministre  a  des  projets  ambitieux,  &c.). 
The  remainder  of  the  time  is  either  given  up  to 
the  preparation  of  the  readfcig  book,  to  conversa- 
F     tion  on  one  of  HolzeFs  pictures,  or  to  the  relation 
i     of  anecdotes. 

An  average  time-table  taken  at  haphazard  runs 
thus  :— 

Tuesday  ii— 11.45. 

Grammar  and  fair  copy  of  drill  heard,  exercise  collected. 

Reader  prepared. 

Conversation,  pictures,  anecdotes. 

Thursday,  12—12.45. 

No  home  work  to  hear. 

Reader  prepared. 

Dictation  (or  unseen  translation). 

Home  Work  to  Set. 

Devoir  on  reader. 

Repetition  (a  few  verses  of  poem,  &c. 

Revision  lesson  of  grammar. 

Five  irregular  verbs, 

Saturday,  10—10.45. 
Grammar  and  verbs  heard  on  paper,  devoir  collected. 
Repetition  orally  heard  same  time. 
Exercises  in  "  drill  "  prepared. 
Grammar  lessons  explained. 

Home  Work  to  Set. 

Exercise  in  "  drill  "  to  be  written. 

Grammar  lesson. 

Fair  copy  of  last  "drill"  exercise  as  repetition. 

Five  irregular  verbs. 

The  week's  vocabulary. 

This  arrangement  has  to  vary  somewhat  as  to 
actual  material  in  the  higher  forms,  but  the  same 
idea  prevails  throughout,  namely,  all  home-work 
to  be  gone  through  before  being  set.  This  enables 
^  more  work  to  be  set,  and  tends  to  prevent  the 
niaking  of  **  howlers.*'  By  selecting  the  grammar 
points,  in  the  pieces  read,  to  coincide  with  the 
sequence  of  exercises  in  the  **  drill,*'  no  important 
section  can  be  overlooked. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  two  lessons  of 
repetition  are  set  in  each  week.  The  material 
^l^us  assimilated  forms  a  solid  basis  for  the  induc- 
tion of  grammar  rules.  The  pupil  has  thus  always 
at  his  command  many  examples  from  which  to 
derive  any  rules  required.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
^Qtermediate  stage  the  dictations  given  are  from 
P^seen  sources  and  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as 
*°  an  examination. 

Advanced  Stage. — Here  the  work  has  to  be 
^aried  slightly,  according  to  the  examination  to 
^e  taken  by  the  form.  The  method  of  treatment 
remains  the  same,  but  more  time  has  to  be  devoted 
Jo  syntax,  literature,  historical  grammar  and  trans- 
*^fion  of  English  into  French.  As  it  is  impossible, 
^Uh  only  two  or  three  periods  a  week,  to  read  in 
^^*ss  the  two  or  three  set  books  that  often  for/n 
P^t  of  an  examination  like  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
^dge  Senior  Certificate,  and  also  to  give  the 
'Necessary  time  to  conversation,  &c.,  the  same  plan 
^^  dividing  the  set  books  into  lessons  for  home 


reading  is  adopted,  an  essay  or  rSsumS  of  the  por- 
tion read  being  set  as  home  work.  Passages  on 
some  literary  or  historical  topic  are  then  selected  ; 
these  form  the  basis  for  nearly  a  whole  lesson  and 
are  finally  taken  as  repetition  at  subsequent 
lessons. 

The  books  used  in  the  advanced  stage  are : 
(**  Practical  Primer  of  French  Grammar," 
**  Senior  French  Reciter,"  **  Rapid  Exercises  '* 
(species  of  advanced  drill),  all  by  Prof.  Spiers ; 
Clapin's  **  Philology,"  Blouet's  **  Composition,'* 
**  Commercial  French,"  by  Mansfield  Poole  and 
Becker. 

To  sum  up,  the  main  points  in  the  methods  we 
have  adopted  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  All  lessons  to  be  made  as  amusing,  attractive 
and  real  as  possible. 

(2)  A  thorough  training  in  pronunciation  by 
means  of  phonetics. 

(3)  A  systematic  learning  of  vocabulary,  {a)  By 
means  of  pictures,  &c.  (b)  By  revision  of  vocabu- 
lary note-books.  (c)  By  the  learning  of  fair 
copies  (type  written,  cyclostyled  and  pasted  in 
exercise  note-books). 

(4)  All  work  done  to  be  thoroughly  assimilated 
by  continual  repetition  and  by  treating  it  from 
every  point  of  view. 

(5)  Explanations  to  be  given  in  English  when 
necessary. 

(6)  Attention  to  the  correct  writing  of  French 
by  an  early  and  systematic  training  in  the  essen- 
tials of  grammar. 

We  claim  to  have  obtained  the  following 
results  : 

(i)  A  fairly  good  pronunciation  throughout  the 
school. 

(2)  In  the  senior  classes  an  ability  to  carry  on 
a  fairly  long  conversation,  fluently  and  grammati- 
cally ;  in  the  lower  classes  a  readiness  and  correct- 
ness in  answer. 

(3)  A  distinct  change  from  dulness  to  brightness 
in  the  lesson,  in  many  cases  the  boys  looking 
upon  French  as  a  recreation. 

(4)  The  development  of  a  taste  for  French 
Hlerature,  history  and  the  language  generally. 

(5)  The  destruction  to  a  great  extent  of  that 
spirit  of  intolerance  towards  anything  strange  or 
foreign  which  is  so  strong  in  boys  of  every 
nationality. 

(6)  The  attainment  of  that  ideal  of  all  education, 
the  mental  training  which  alone  produces  a 
cultured  mind. 

About  a  hundred  of  the  boys  regularly  exchange 
letters,  magazines,  &c.,  with  boys  of  their  own  age 
and  station  in  France.  Nothing,  we  believe,  has 
more  vividly  brought  home  to  our  boys  the  reality 
of  French.  In  certain  cases  the  progress  made, 
especially  in  vocabulary,  has  been  most  marked. 
This  progress  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest  French 
has  aroused,  and  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  system 
now  described. 

Further  evidence  of  the  boys'  interest,  and  of 
their  dawning  enthusiasm  for  French  literature,  is 
shown  by  their  appreciation  of  the  lending  library 
of  French  books  we  started  about  a  year  ago.     At 
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the  present  moment  over  a  hundred  boys  have 
books  in  their  possession,  and  these  comprise  boys 
even  in  the  elementary  stage,  some  of  whom 
change  their  books  more  than  once  a  week.  A 
short  written  synopsis  is  all  we  ever  ask  in  return, 
but  even  this  is  quite  voluntary. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the 
fluency  that  has  been  acquired,  and  to  the  **  keen- 
ness *'  the  boys  show  for  their  work,  is  the  success 
of  the  "  Society  Fran9aise  de  Discussion."  This 
society,  consisting  of  about  forty  members,  nearly 
all  of  whom  come  regularly  to  the  debates  (which 
take  place  on  alternate  Friday  evenings),  was 
started  about  six  months  ago.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  hear  a  boy  make  an  extemporaneous 
S{>eech  of  ten  minutes*  duration,  and  about  half 
the  members  find  an  opportunity  for  saying  a  few 
words.  We  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  gives 
the  final  death-blow  to  that  curious  sense  of  con- 
straint which  nearly  all  English  boys  seem  to 
experience  when  called  upon  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  a  foreign  language. 

Of  course,  this  method  is  in  no  way  ideal,  or 
even  original.  We  trust,  however,  that  it  will,  at 
any  rate,  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  teaching  a  modern  language  on  rational 
lines,  and  that  it  will  enable  them  to  avoid  many 
of  the  possible  fallacies  advocated  by  the  ultra- 
reformers. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

VIII. — University  of  Leeds. 

LEEDS  has  just  entered  on  its  career  as  an 
independent  university,  and,  no  doubt, 
alterations  may  be  made  in  its  courses  for 
the  training  of  secondary-school  teachers.  But 
the  general  lines  of  training  which  have  been 
followed  for  a  good  many  years  past  will  be  adhered 
to.  Hitherto  the  training  has  been  in  relation  to 
the  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  Victoria  University, 
and  for  the  coming  session  the  new  university  has 
adopted  the  regulations  for  that  diploma.  The 
diploma  is  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
a  qualification  for  admission  to  Column  B  of  the 
Teachers'  Register,  and,  conjoined  with  a  degree, 
as  a  ground  for  issuing  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher's  Certificate.  Whatever  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  diploma  in  the  future,  its  standard  of 
requirements  will  not  be  reduced.  The  examina- 
tion is  only  open  to  graduates  or  persons  qualified 
to  become  graduates. 

The  course  of  study  may  be  completed  in  one 
year,  but  students  usually  derive  most  benefit 
when  they  are  able  to  take  a  small  portion  of 
introductory  theoretical  instruction  conjointly  with 
their  academic  studies  during  one  previous  year  of 
the  undergraduate  course.  This  is  not,  however, 
essential,  and  for  those  who  have  had  some  pre- 


vious experience  in  teaching  is  less  important  than 
for  others.  Probably  quite  half  the  students  who 
have  taken  the  diploma  have  confined  their  studies 
in  education  to  one  post-graduate  year. 

When  the  whole  course  is  taken  in  one  year, 
students  are  expected  to  devote  practically  their 
whole  time  to  the  worH.  The  lectures  occupy  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  a  week,  and  are  all  given  in  the 
university  buildings.  They  include  courses  in  the 
psychological,  ethical,  and  logical  bases  of  educa- 
tion, in  general  educational  theory  and  history,  in 
certain  special  set  books,  in  school  hygiene,  in 
discipline  and  organisation,  and  in  general  and 
special  methodology  with  reference  to  the  subjects 
taught  in  secondary  schools.  The  teaching  in 
special  method  is  kept  in  very  close  touch  with 
actual  practical  work  in  schools,  and  is  made  of  as 
individual  a  character  as  possible. 

In  connexion  with  the  Day  Training  College 
there  are  classes  in  physical  exercises,  in  black- 
board drawing,  in  nature-study,  in  general  ele- 
mentary science,  and  in  voice  production  and 
music,  which  students  preparing  for  teaching  is 
secondary  schools  may  attend  on  payment  of  small 
fees. 

The  practical  training  in  teaching  is  given  partly 
in  primary  and  partly  in  secondary  schools,    fa 
the  former  the  teaching  of  the  more  elementary 
subjects  can  be  efficiently  studied,  and  the  students 
more  readily   acquire  the  power  of  managing  a 
large  class.     In  the  latter  the  methods  of  teaching 
more  advanced  subjects  and  of  dealing  with  older 
pupils  are  more  effectively  practised.  Each  student 
takes  charge  of  certain  subjects  in  a  form  for  a 
term,  draws  out  a  syllabus  for  the  term's  work  in 
consultation  with  the  head  teacher  of  the  school 
and  the  staff  of  the  training  college,  prepares  and 
writes  notes  on  the  lessons,  and  teaches  under  the 
supervision  of  both   the  school  teachers  and  t.h^ 
college  staff.     As  a  rule,  a  minimum  of  three  half- 
days  a  week  for  two  terms  is  spent  in  the  schools* 
either  in  teaching  or  in  watching  the  teaching  of 
others.     Students  who  take  the  whole  course  in  * 
year  do  not  begin  school  work  in  the  first  term 
unless  they  have  had  some  previous  school  experi- 
ence, as  it  is  believed  that  the  school  practice  shouU 
be  the  application  of  principles,  and  the  first  term 
is  consequently  given  to  class-room  study  of  such 
principles.     But  students  who  have  taught  before, 
or  who  have  taken  a  year's  course  of  lectures  ifl 
the  theory  of  education  previous  to  beginning  the 
full  training  course,  practise  in  school  during  the 
whole  6i  the  session.     In  addition  to  this  regular 
practice  work,  students  attend  the  weekly  criticism 
lessons  of  the  training    college   and  join  in  the. 
critical  discussions  which  follow  the  lessons.  These 
discussions  are  directed  to  constructive  investiga- 
tion of  how  such  a  subject  could  be  most  efficiently 
taught  to  such  a  class,  rather  than  to  destructive 
criticism  of  the  lesson  which  has   actually  been 
given.     Each  student  also  regularly  gives  lessons     , 
which  are  fully  discussed  afterwards  with  a  member 
of  the  college  staff. 

The  General  Diploma  Course  is  the  one  taken 
by  most  students,  and  its  aim  may  be  said  to  be 
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iration  of  the  form  teacher  rather  than  of 
ahst,  though,  of  course,  students  for  the 
diploma  are  more  or  less  specialists  in  the 
they  are  able  to  teach.  It  is,  however, 
to  take  in  addition  various  special  di- 
he  characteristic  of  which  is  that  each 

evidence  of  special  knowledge  in  the 
ffered,  and  special  training  in  the  methods 
ng  the  subject.  Hitherto  students  have 
3  work  for  the  ordinary  diploma  sufficient 
r,  and  the  special  diploma  has  only  been 
y  a  very  small  number, 
miversity  library  contains  nearly  300 
education,  and  students  are  expected  to 
ely    in  connection    with    the    courses   of 

There  is  also  a  small  collection  of  school 
cs  which  it  is  hoped  to  enlarge,  and,  by 
^ion  of  apparatus,  &c.,  to  convert  into  a 
icational  museum, 
raining  Department  is  under  the  general 

of  Prof.  Wei  ton.  The  university  has 
;  vacancy  in  the  Mistresship  of  Method, 
y  the  resignation  of  Miss  J.  Emmerson, 
ippointment  of  Miss  H.  Robertson,  who 
Dme  years  been  in  charge  of  the  training 
;rs  at  the  Bedford  College,  London.  Miss 
>n  will  have  special  supervision  of  the 
tudents.  In  addition,  the  staff  consists  of 
P.  Welpton,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Educa- 

Miss  E.  Melville,  Assistant  Mistress  of 

ission  begins  on  the  ist  of  October,  and 
ut  the  30th  June.  The  fee  for  the  year's 
is  £1^  14s.,  and  that  for  the  examination 
[f  a  student  adds  to  the  general  diploma 
special  diploma  course,  a  small  additional 
d  be  charged — probably  about  ^5. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Union  of  Directors  of  Music  in 
Secondary  Schools. 

those  who  can  cast  an  eye  over  the 
^velopment  of  music  in  England  during 
le  last  fifty  years  it  is  possible  that  no 
v'\\[  seem  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
altered  attitude  assumed  towards  the  art 
nen,  as  distinct  from  the  women,  of  the 
.  classes.  The  present  writer  has  been 
a  musician  now  alive,  that  at  a  concert  in 
where  the  said  musician  was  present  as  a 
lan,  the  appearance  of  a  male  pianist  on 
orm  was  the  signal  for  a  storm  of  hissing 
val,  so  effeminate  did  such  a  thing  appear 
mdergraduate  of  the  period.  That  the 
man  has  so  far  changed  as  now  appears 
an  effect  due  to  specific  causes ;  and  even 
)erficial  observer  it  will  quickly  become 
;hat    the  corresponding   change   of    view 


evident,  during  the  same  period,  in  the  treatment 
of  music  at  our  large  public  schools  must  prove 
in  the  end  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  active 
influences  at  work.  For  any  elderly  man  of  the 
present  day  who  was  educated  at  a  great  school 
will  tell  us  that  in  his  time  not  only  was  the  number 
of  boys  desirous  of  learning  music  exceedingly 
small,  but  that  even  to  those  who  were  desirous 
the  opportunity  of  learning  was  practically  non- 
existent. 

Now  let  us  see  in  what  manner  the  art  is  treated 
at  the  present  day.  In  the  first  place,  most  of 
our  great  schools  have  now  equipped  themselves 
with  "  music  schools,"  or  special  buildings  where 
music  is  isolated  from  other  studies  and  taught 
with  all  the  advantages  of  definite  concentration. 
The  first  of  these  buildings  was  probably  that  at 
Harrow,  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  and  this  has 
formed  a  model,  with  the  improvements  suggested 
by  experience,  to  Eton,  Winchester,  Rugby,  and 
numerous  other  schools.  Secondly,  at  every 
school  of  importance  nowadays  there  are  musical 
directors,  in  whose  hands  the  management  of  all 
musical  affairs  rests,  and  these  men  are  drawn  from 
musicians  of  such  standing  that  any  musical  boy 
will  be  certain  of  receiving  instruction  of  a  high 
character.  Men  like  Dr.  Harford  Lloyd,  once 
organist  of  Christchurch  Cathedral,  Oxford,  and 
now  at  Eton ;  Dr.  Sweeting,  who  left  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  go  to  Winchester ;  Dr. 
Buck,  once  of  Wells  Cathedral  and  now  at  Har- 
row ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Woods,  of  Highgate  ;  Mr.  Peppin, 
of  Clifton  ;  and  Mr.  Basil  Johnson,  of  Rugby— all 
men  with  the  Arts'  degrees  of  their  university  to 
supplement  their  musical  attainments— go  to  prove 
not  only  that  public-school  men  have  entered  the 
musical  profession  and  taken  a  high  place  in  it, 
but  that  the  school  authorities  of  the  present  day 
have  thought  music  so  important  that  they  have 
attracted  these  men  to  come  and  take  charge  of  it. 

Lastly,  how  have  the  boys  themselves  responded 
to  these  opportunities  offered  them  ?  The  answer 
must  be  that,  in  all  probability,  it  is  the  demand 
of  the  boys  and  their  parents  that  has  caused  the 
ultra-conservatism  of  the  public  school  finally  to 
give  way.  There  are,  of  course,  contributing 
causes,  of  which  the  two  most  obvious  are  :  (i)  the 
necessity  of  providing  bands  for.  the  now  universal 
cadet  corps,  and  (2)  the  common  custom  of  having 
school  concerts ;  but,  whatever  the  various  causes 
may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  demand  for  musical 
instruction  amongst  boys  is  at  present  so  great 
that  we  are  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  in  many 
schools  over  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  take 
private  lessons  in  music.  And,  in  addition  to 
these  private  lessons,  almost  every  school  has  its 
choral  society,  choir,  orchestra,  corps  band,  and 
harmony  class ;  and  some,  though  unfortunately 
not  all,  house-singings  and  an  ensemble  class. 

The  fact  that  this  development  of  music  has 
been  going  on  steadily  for  thirty  years  and  more  in 
our  schools,  great  and  small,  has  of  course  created 
a  class  of  men  who  hitherto  had  no  locus  standi  in 
the  musical  profession ;  men,  that  is  to  say,  whose 
sole  business  in  life  is  the  direction  of  the  musical 
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activities  of  the  schoolboy.  This  class  has  been 
gradually  growing  and  developing^  and  has  in 
recent  years  acquired  the  consciousness  of  being 
an  entity  :  and,  consequently,  steps  were  imme- 
diately taken^as  is  always  the  case  in  England — 
to  form  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
scattered  body  of  men  together  at  least  once  a  year, 
thereby  exchanging  views,  comparing  systems, 
reading  papers,  and  generally  stimulating  one 
another.  Under  the  generalship  of  Dr.  Rowton, 
of  Brad6e1d»  all  the  many  difficulties  of  organisa- 
tion were  overcome,  and  music  masters  met  in 
London  informally  for  three  years,  at  the  old 
buildings  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and 
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under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  of  Eton, 
Having  in  these  three  years  assured  themselves 
that  there  was  a  value  in  such  meetings,  a  fourth 
meeting  was  held  on  April  29th,  1903,  at  which  a 
constitution  was  formed.  The  name  taken  was 
*'The  Union  of  Directors  of  Music  in  Secondary 
Schools."  The  first  president  was,  naturally,  the 
founder,  Dr,  Rowtoo  ;  a  committee,  representing 
seven  great  schools,  was  elected;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  membership,  ior  which  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  3s.  6d.  was  fixed,  reached  to  nearly  one 
hundred.  That  first  formal  meeting  was  maikedt 
too,  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  *'  Ideals  in  Music 
Teaching,**  by  Mr.  A.  H,  Peppin,  of  Chiton  Col- 
lege^ which  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  contri- 
bution of  quite  unusual  depth  and  originality. 
This  was  reprinted  in  the  Musical  N^ws^  and  after- 


wards read,  by  request,  at  the  first  inei 
similar  union  of  music  teachers  in  girls*  5 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  U 
held  this  year  at  the  Holborn  Resta 
April  26th,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
sittings  a  great  deal  of  interesting  work 
through.  There  were  two  papers  read 
which  have  been  reprinted  since  in  the  Mm 
The  first  was  by  Mr*  E.  L.  Price, 
College,  on  '*The  Voice  Problem,'*  and  c 
that  question  which  is  the  crux  of  all  schc 
societies,  viz,,  the  breaking  voice.  A  c 
followed,  in  which  various  views  were  ex 
and  a  general  feeling  expressed  that  at 
time  the  question  should  come  up  ag£ 
second  paper,  *•  A  Simple  Method  of 
Sight-reading,"  by  Mr,  Pile,  of  Sedbeig! 
attempt  to  illustrate  a  system,  successful! 
the  reader  in  his  own  singing  classes,  of  c 
the  simpler  points  of  the  Tonic -sol-fa 
notation.  Both  papers  presented  new  i 
thoughtful  manner.  In  •'  private  busines 
valuable  scheme  was  presented  by  I 
Johnson,  of  Rugby,  and  approved  by  the 
whereby  any  music  master  could  ar 
receive,  through  a  central  exchange  at  R 
programmes  of  concerts  at  other  s< 
exchange  for  his  own.  Some  forty  mem 
availed  themselves  this  year  of  the  sy; 
each  Will  send  forty  programmes,  and  1 
return  those  from  the  other  thirty-nim 
To  any  one  who  has  to  organise  termina 
the  suggestions  and  help  to  be  derived 
plan  is  incalculable,  and  it  is  also  more  t 
that  an  impetus  will  be  given  tow^ardi 
such  programmes  up  to  a  high  level, 
also  being  taken  to  sift  the  question 
songs,  and  of  issuing  a  list  of  music  su 
teaching  which  has  already  proved  to 
table  to  boys — the  latter  an  incalculal 
LUily  to  be  discovered  after  much  endes 
many  failures. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  treat  this  subject 
music  somewhat  seriously,  it  need  only  I 
out  that  it  has  a  vast  influence  on  the 
music  in  England.  That,  even  now 
audiences  are  mainly  composed  of  worn 
that  men  have  not  realised  that  one  of 
pleasures  of  life  is  a  sealed  book  to  them 
undoubted  proof  that  those  teachers  to  ■ 
musical  instruction  of  our  future  men  is 
are  filled  with  an  earnest  wish  to  put  thei 
a  high  and  serious  platform  is  a  fact  whk 
be  equally  welcome  to  those  who  mereh 
art,  and  to  those  whose  work  it  is  to  p 
the  musical  needs  of  the  nation.  Real! 
we  wish  the  Union  a  large  membershij 
unqualified  success  in  attaining  its  niosr" 
able  purposes. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  we  have  ^ 
presenting  our  readers  with  a  portrait  a 
S.  Bambridge  {Marlborough  School),  the 
for  the  year,  and  that  all  desirous  of  joii 
only  apply  to  the  secretary,  Dr.  P.  C,  Bi 
row  School,  Middlesex. 
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RE  STUDY  AND  THE  STUDY 
OF  NATURE.* 

OLS,  like  drawing-rooms,  are  afflicted 
n  time  to  time  by  temporal  modes  and 
lions,  and,  just  as  the  latter  a  few  years 
esced  into  china  cats  and  spotted  dogs,  so 
ird  and  visible  signs  of  nature  study  are 
1  evidence  in  most  of  our  schools  to  day. 

Study"  may  be  correlated  with  **art" 
and  "art"  pottery;  the  adjectival  use  of 
tantive  seems  in  either  case  to  connote 
irisation  of  a  movement  of  great  value 
exists  in  the  spirit  of  the  individual,  of 
all  when  it  is  a  cheap  importation  from 

We  could  pursue  the  parallel  still  fur- 
ly  perhaps  to  the  wounding  of  many 
eople ;  the  excuse  for  our  little  display  of 
nust  be  that,  while  we  are  devoted  to  the 
which  nature  study  should  represent,  we 
►ortionally  distressed  by  the  wholesale 
of  principle  in  the  many  books  which 
s  guides  to  the  teacher  in  this  subject. 
:ational  idea  which  was  in  the  minds  of 
in  who  first  pressed  for  the  introduction 
:eaching  bearing  upon  country  life  into  the 
20urse  of  every  rural  school  was  to  get 
i  away  from  the  region  of  text  book, 
.rd  and  dogmatic  statement,  and  to  bring 
3  its  own  eyes  and  mind  by  working  at 
lings.     Not  only  would  such  teaching  be  a 

to  the  child's  mental  development,  but 
lily  it  would  be  a  better  preparation  for  the 

of  those  children  who  remain  in  the 
For  town  children  the  stupefying  influence 
eiy  verbal  education  does  not  matter  so 
hey  early  pass  over  to  a  narrow  routine, 
ireer  of  posting  bills  day  by  day  or  mind- 
rew-cutting  machine  can  be  prepared  for 
reW  by  the  formal  unrealities  of  grammar, 
tain  kinds  of  school  arithmetic  as  by  any 
ly.  But  intelligence  is  necessary  in  the 
nan ;  he  may  have  charge  of  stock  or  be 
d  in  a  fruit  plantation  ;  even  if  he  is  not  on 
at  all  he  will  have  an  allotment,  and  much 
ise  will  depend  on  the  skill  with  which  he 
V  a  portion  of  the  family  food  ;  his  work, 
Arill  be  concerned  with  living  organisms,  so 
will  be  continuously  called  upon  to  deal 
foreseen  occurrences.  Hence  the  great 
nee  to  the  country  child  of  a  form  of  teach- 
:h  will  early  bring  his  mind  to  work  on  the 
and  unexpectedness  of  the  living  world, 
ver,  the  teacher  is  in  a  sense  not  concerned 
f  special  preparation  for  the  after  career  of 
dren  ;  his  business  is  primarily  to  render 
ads  active  and  flexible ;  and  it  is  from  this 
view  that  a  system  of  teaching  direct 
ture  can  do  so  much  to  widen  and  vivify 
nary  school  curriculum.  The  soul  of  the 
;  must,  however,  lie  in  the  method  and  not 
subject   taught ;  observation,   experiment. 
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and  the  orderly  development  of  thought,  must  be 
the  guiding  principles  of  everything  that  is 
attempted.  Let  us  see  what  these  three  principles 
involve.  Observation  does  not  mean  merely 
noticing  things,  it  means  seeing  with  the  mind  and 
watching  with  a  purpose  ;  a  child  cannot  be  taught 
to  observe  by  being  told  to  go  out  and  look  at 
things ;  it  must  be  interested  first  in  causes,  in  the 
why  and  wherefore,  then  it  will  find  out  the  how 
for  itself.  School  rambles  that  result  in  a  mere 
catalogue  of  things  seen  are  of  little  educational 
value,  they  should  be  planned  for  the  elucidation 
of  some  definite  subject.  Getting  up  descriptions 
of  natural  objects  is  still  more  worthless,  often 
positively  harmful  as  closing  the  eyes  for  good  and 
ever  to  the  real  thing.  For  over  a  hundred  years 
every  child's  book  has  contained  a  particular  des- 
cription of  the  mole's  habitation ;  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  one  man  succeeded  in  getting  away 
from  the  pretty  picture,  and  finding  that  the  mole 
had  been  educated  in  some  other  school,  and  was 
not  playing  the  game  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
text-book. 

Observation  best  grows  out  of  experiment,  real 
experiment,  where  of  set  purpose  a  question  is 
asked  of  nature  and  the  pupil  has  to  watch  for 
the  answer.  On  the  all-importance  of  experiment 
we  would  insist  and  insist  again,  for  on  experiment 
depends  not  only  the  growth  of  observation  and 
the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  but  the 
creation  of  a  habit  of  mind  flexible  enough  to  try 
things  for  itself  and  not  act  only  on  authority. 
Lastly,  the  study  of  the  living  plant  or  animal 
secures  development  in  the  chosen  subject,  a 
sequence  of  events  and  a  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  which  extends  over  more  than  one  lesson. 
Accurate  recording  and  quantitative  measurements 
of  the  state  of  the  organism  from  time  to  time 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  both  exercises  of  great 
value  in  themselves. 

The  subject  chosen  does  not  matter  much ;  let 
it  be  one  that  chimes  in  with  some  hobby  of  the 
teacher  ;  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  be  restricted 
enough  in  its  scope  to  admit  of  continuous  experi- 
ment. Let  us  give  an  actual  example.  A  teacher 
interested  in  basket-making  planted  sundry  kinds 
of  osier  and  gradually  increased  the  collection  as 
he  began  to  make  them  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
natural  history  lessons.  The  children  learnt  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  various  sorts  by  their  leaves, 
their  habit  of  growth,  their  mode  of  flowering.  Con- 
tinuous records  were  kept  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  different  sorts,  development  was  studied  again 
by  propagating  from  cuttings  and  by  raising  seed. 
The  insect  enemies  and  other  pests  were  watched 
and  their  life  histories  traced ;  the  whole  great  range 
of  plant  physiology,  classification,  adaptation  to 
environment,  &c.,  was  opened  up  by  the  careful 
study  of  this  one  kind  of  plant,  not  a  very  promis- 
in*g  kind  to  the  casual  observer.  Now  the  willow 
is  not  everyone's  plant,  so  we  cannot  recommend 
any  teacher  to  copy  the  above  example,  but  we  do 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  copying  the  method — 
observation,  experiment,  development — the  point 
of  application  is  of  minor  importance. 

£  E 
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These  remarks  seem  uncommonly  like  truisms  ; 
they  could  not  be  more  neglected  if  they  were 
eternal  truths.  For  example,  there  lies  before  us  a 
little  book  of  instructions  to  teachers  of  infant 
schools  called  "  Nature  Studies  and  Fairy  Tales." 
As  to  the  fairy  tales  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  we  thank  our  gods  that  we  belong 
sufficiently  to  the  early  world  to  have  had  our  fairy 
tales  "  neat  **  and  not  mangled  into  an  Herbartian 
symmetry  of  (i)  Preparation,  (2)  Presentation, 
(3)  Association,  (4)  Formulation,  (5)  Application. 
Applied  to  natural  objects  such  a  scheme  inevit- 
Mf  results  in  the  neglect  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
work  for  the  form  of  the  lesson.  For  example, 
model  lessons  are  given  on  the  primrose  and  the 
cowslip  taken  separately  ;  the  systematic  observa- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  is  dictated  by  the  teacher  and 
becomes  a  mere  exercise  of  memory,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  give  the  facts  a  meaning.  The  process 
is  repeated  for  the  cowslip,  and  the  notes  which 
have  been  drawn  up  for  the  two  flowers  are  then 
compared.  Now,  trivial  as  the  matter  may  seem 
for  heavy  discussion  (we  are  dealing  with  object 
lessons  for  infants  only),  we  maintain  the  lesson 
sets  to  work  in  the  wrong  way;  the  teacher  is 
laying  down  the  law  and  the  child  is  absorbing  in- 
formation, not  learning  to  use  its  own  eyes  and 
mind.  The  better  way  would  be  to  give  the  chil- 
dren both  cowslip  and  primrose  plant,  and  let  them 
work  out  the  likenesses  in  unlikenessfor  themselves, 
the  teacher's  skill  consisting  in  suggestively  keeping 
the  observation  in  progress  and  in  order.  Once  the 
points  have  been  seen,  exercises  in  description  either 
verbally  or  by  the  brush  become  possible.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  argued  that  every  school  cannot 
obtain  primrose  and  cowslip  plants  at  will :  very 
well,  then,  let  something  else  be  chosen  for  the 
lesson  :  unrealities  of  all  kinds  creep  in  as  soon  as 
the  work  is  removed  from  the  actual.  We  could 
point  to  an  odd  mistake  or  two  in  the  few  lessons 
here  set  out ;  trifling  matters  enough,  but  why  tell 
the  class  anything,  right  or  wrong ;  the  object  of 
these  lessons  is  not  to  convey  information  but  to 
put  the  pupil  into  the  way  of  acquiring  it.  Nature 
study  will  never  become  the  study  of  nature 
unless  the  teacher  can  subdue  his  ingrained  desire 
to  provide  people  with  facts,  and  by  sticking  close 
to  the  paths  of  experiment  conquer  the  old  Adam 
in  him  to  the  extent  of  letting  the  facts  grow. 

A.  D.  H. 


The  summer  course  of  Nature  Study,  held  at  the  Horticul- 
tural College,  Swanley,  from  August  1-13,  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. Particulars  of  the  course  were  given  in  a  letter  from 
Miss  Sieveking,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  College,  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  for  July.  It  was  hoped  that  perhaps  twenty- 
five  students  might  attend  the  course,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
6fty-four  presented  themselves  and  benefited  by  the  demonstra- 
tions. Ten  of  the  students  were  holders  of  Worcestershire 
County  Council  Scholarships,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
students  are  engaged  in  teaching.  It  is  hoped  to  make  a 
summer  course  of  nature  study  an  annual  event  at  Swanley. 


MODERN    INSTRUCTION    IN    ART. 

IF  we  turn  from  the  perusal  of  that  wonderi^ 
exposition  of  first  principles,  Ruskin*s  *'  E^ 
ments  of  Drawing,"  to  the  consideration 
any  group  of  recent  t>ooks  dealing  with  the  sa^ 
subject,  we  cannot  but  experience  something  o 
shock,  so  acutely  must  we  realise  the  change  t^ 
is  coming  over  the  spirit  of  art  education  a^ 
is  now  being  set  forth  for  the  use  of  students  ^ 
teachers.  The  specialisation  that  is  taking  pl^^ 
the  splitting  up  of  the  subject  into  a  number- 
special  studies  with  distinct  titles  each  deman^fj 
its  explanatory  volumes,  overwhelms  us  with  sxMbt 
niceties  of  educational  refinement  wholly  differfo^ 
from  that  stimulating  simplicity  and  intense  con- 
centration  on  the  realisation  of  truth  demanded  by 
the  greatest  of  our  drawing  masters. 

There  are  legitimate  subdivisions  of  so  com 
prehensive  a  study  as  art  ;  we  cannot  commend 
by  considering  all  the  complex  problems  it  pr^ 
sents  at  once.  But  the  present  lamental>l 
tendency  to  teach  pupils  to  acquire  the  power  c: 
performing  tricks  with  a  brush,  or  of  swinging 
piece  of  chalk  round  in  a  prescribed  curve,  in  ord^ 
that  they  may  become  efficient  in  what  is  after  su 
mere  manual  dexterity,  and  to  call  these  exercise 
•*  art  work  "  is  surely  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Tfc: 
point  of  view  of  the  Ruskinian  method,  the  cartf 
fully  graduated  scheme  of  observation  and  th: 
proper  expression  of  facts  observed,  by  the  aid  ^ 
the  examination  of  the  practice  of  great  masters 
being  lost  sight  of  in  present-day  teaching. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  hampered  tk 
earlier  followers  of  Ruskin  is  rapidly  disappearii^ 
The  multiplication  of  inexpensive  reproductions 
examples  of  fine  art  has  placed  materials,  qnknoi^ 
in  the  early  days,  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  ]K 
whilst  we  have  on  the  one  hand  an  increasi  1 
body  of  workers  critically  and  dihgently  examinL  : 
and  explaining  our  heritage  of  art  treasures,  a^j 
publishing  the  results  of  their  labours  at  a  pr-a 
that  places  their  work  well  within  the  reach  of  i 
serious  students,  we  have  on  the  other  a  numb 
of  teachers  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  opi>c 
tutiities  thus  opened  out  to  them.  Reproductioi 
and  photographs  of  the  finest  things  all  over  th 
world  are  to  be  had  quite  cheaply.  Thanks  to  sl 
enterprising  publisher,  we  can  now  get  a  cop] 
of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  for  half  a  guinea,  anc 
the  **  Elements  of  Drawing  "  itself  costs  but  a 
trifle. 

The  two  main  types  of  book  that  appeal  mosi 
directly  to  the  art  teacher  are,  first,  that  which 
deals  with  methods  of  study,  laying  down  a 
properly  developed  and  illustrated  scheme  of  work  i 
and,  secondly,  that  which  supplies  him  witfc 
examples  of  historical  or  traditional  art  for  th< 
purpose  of  study.  Books  of  the  first  type  ar^ 
useful  to  the  inexperienced  teacher  who  begia- 
work  upon  a  more  or  less  ready-made  plan,  an^ 
they  also  afford  useful  hints  to  those  who  are  abN 
to  arrange  their  work  for  themselves.  Now  an  ^ 
again,  perhaps  every  hundred  years  or  so,  a  really 
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at  work  of  this  category  appears,  going  simply 
I  clearly  back  to  first  principles.  Books  of  the 
ond  type  are  the  indispensable  requisite  of  every 
cher  and  student ;  fortunately  this  form  of  book, 
ich  is  so  largely  extending  the  art  workers' 
±-in-trade  o?  traditional  examples  is  now 
iergoing  an  interesting  development. 
There  are  examples  of  both   these  classes  in 

books  now  under  consideration.  In  Mr.  T. 
ughan's^  volume  we  have  part  of  a  carefully 
tpared  "Teachers*  Handbook  of  Drawing, 
sign,  and  Manual  Occupations."  The  author 
the  introduction  rightly  insists  on  the  value 
drawing  as  a  means  of  education,  and  he  is 
:eful  to  lay  due  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
tient,  methodical  drawing.  But  he  apparently 
;ards  drawing  rather  as  a  form  of  handwork  in 
)re  or  less  intimate  connection  with  various 
ids  of  manual  training  than  as  a  means  of 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  art.  Written  from  this 
int  of  view  his  book  will  appeal  more  to  the 
inual  instructor  than  the  art  master.  An  intro- 
iction  discussing  the  place  of  drawing  and  other 
anual  occupations  in  primary  education  is 
llowed  by  a  careful  summary  of  the  whole  scheme 

work  advocated,  of  which  this  volume  details 
e  fourth  stage.     There  are  chapters  on  drawing, 
»  drawing,  drawing  from  objects,  brush  drawing, 
it  tinting  and  modelling  in  clay  and  cardboard, 
d  working  to  scale.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
th  twenty-four    full-page    plates   and   fifty-five 
awings  and  photographs  in  the  text. 
Is  Mr.  Cadness's  book  on  Design*,  the  second 
ition  of  a  manual  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
idents  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  technical 
lools?      A     certain    amount    of    design     work 
no  doubt,  a  necessary  suppliement  to  the  work 
a  drawing  class,   calling  into   play  ability  in 
iwing  and   observation,  and  using  them  for  a 
w  purpose.     It  too  often  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
icher  who  is  a  draughtsman  only,  and  teaches 
sign  as  he  imagines  it  to  be  without  any  earnest 
:ort  to  find  out  what  it  really  is.     The  author 
LS  given,   in  his  forty-two  plates,  a  number  of 
storical  examples,  including  some  photographic 
productions  of  pages  of  fine  illuminated  manu- 
xipts  in  tttfe  British   Museum.     After  a  useful 
itroduction  on  the  tools  and  materials  used  in  the 
reparation    of    working    drawings    for    pattern- 
esigning  of  various  kinds,  etc.,  come  chapters  on 
methods     of     expression,    elementary     forms    of 
niament,  natural  forms,  influences  in  style  and 
Pplication  of  study.     We  cannot  but  feel,  how- 
v^,  that  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  crowd  too 
^uch  into  the  pages  of  this  little  volume.     Had 
'*«  author  conhned  his  work  within  more  strict 
citations  he  would  have  done  himself  and  his 
ft^ject  more  justice  than  the  limited  space  at  his 
■^Posal  allows.     The  number  of  illustrations  has 
^   resulted  in  many  being  lamentably  crowded 
«ether. 


'  l^elsoo's  New    Drawing    Course.      Stage    IV."     By    J.    Vaughan. 
'  P^    (T.  NeUon  and  Sons.)    2S.  6d. 

jj     '^orative     Broshwork     and     Elementary    Design."      By     Henry 
^^***«    Second  Edition,     xiv.  -t-  184  pp.    (Batsford.)    3s.  6d. 


Mr.  Stanley  Thorogood^  would  have  done  well 
had  he  included  some  photographic  reproductions 
of  a  few  complete  specimens  of  Persian  plates  or 
tiles,  Greek  vases,  &c.,  in  his  collection.  The 
isolated  fragments  that  he  gives  from  these  sources 
are  hardly  impressive  enough,  and  lack  the  mas- 
terly directness  of  the  originals.  They  are  over- 
much tarred  with  the  same  brush,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  that  has  produced  some  of  the 
very  **  new  art  '*  designs  that  disfigure  the  earlier 
part  of  his  volume. 

Many  teachers  will  find  **  Geometrical  Design  "'^ 
a  most  useful  help  to  the  application  of  geometrical 
drawing  to  decorative  work.  It  contains  a  clear, 
well-reasoned  exposition  of  geometrical  design. 
Commencing  with  very  good  definitions  of  various 
types  of  patterns,  the  author  goes  briefly  over  the 
principles  of  arrangement,  analysis  of  pattern,  &c., 
before  plunging  into  a  graduated  course  of  interest- 
ing work.  He  has  had  examination  questions 
perhaps  a  little  too  prominently  in  his  mind,  but 
has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  thereby. 
The  illustrations  are  well  selected  and  suggestive. 

The  value  of  a  trustworthy  series  of  nistorical 
portraits  of  great  men  for  use  in  school  drawing- 
classes  is  evident,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
Mr.  H.  H.  Stephens  would  not  have  improved  his 
collection'  both  from  the  historical  and  artistic 
points  of  view  if  he  had  photographically  repro- 
duced his  originals  instead  of  re-drawing  them  with 
a  rather  insipid  outline.  Each  portrait  is  accom- 
panied by  a  short  biographical  notice  and  a 
statement  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  author  of  ''Complete  Clay  Modelling"* 
has  provided  a  course  of  instruction  in  simple 
modelling,  much  of  which  is  very  suitable  for 
children*s  classes.  His  course  includes  simple 
exercises  in  the  manipulation  of  clay  with  fingers 
and  tools,  modelling  of  common  objects,  bells, 
books,  &c.  There  are  also  chapters  on  geo- 
graphical modelling  and  making  plaster  casts  by 
various  processes.  The  illustrations  are  not 
attractive,  but  serve  to  illustrate  the  methods 
described. 

The  "Nursery  Rhyme  Tracings,"*  from  the 
same  publishers,  are  outlines  intended  for  small 
children  to  colour  with  crayons  or  water  colours. 
This  is  a  capital  elementary  exercise.  Children 
cannot  be  introduced  at  too  early  an  age  to  finely 
drawn  and  coloured  pictures  such  as  Walter 
Crane's  or  Caldecott's  masterpieces  and  Tenniel's 
"  Alice  "  illustrations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  drawings  under  consideration  do  not  come  up 
to  the  level  of  these  classics,  being,  in  fact, 
sometimes  very   ill-drawn.     The  **  Nature-Story 


1  **  The  Manipulation  of  the  Brush  as  Applied  to  Design."    3rd  Edition 
revised  and  enlarged.    16  pp.  +  xlviii.  plates.   (George  Philip  and  Son.)   4s. 

2  ••  Geometrical  De&ign."  By  a  Drawing  Inspector.  2nd  Edition, 
revised.     44  pp.    (Arnold,  Leeds.)    as. 

»  "The  Freehand  Outlines  of  Famous  Men."  By  H.  H.  Stephens. 
Four  books,  each  containing  12  portraits.  2d.  each.  Or  in  two  packets  of 
34.     IS.  lid.  per  packet.     (Arnold,  Leeds.) 

*  "Complete  Clay  Modelling."  Bv  the  late  William  Reid.  17a  pp., 
including  xci.  plates.    (Arnold,  Leeds.)    4s. 

8  "Nursery  Rhyme  Tracings."  Two  books,  each  containing  6  copies, 
2d.  each.    (Arnold,  Leeds.) 
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Studies,"*  outlines  bearing  such  titles  as  **  In  the 
Meadows,"  **  Blackberrying,*'  &c.,  are  evidently 
destined  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  share  the  same 
defect. 


CRETAN    EXPLORATION.' 

MR.  EVANS  still  marches  on  his  triumphant 
course  at  Knossos,  and  each  year  as  it 
seems  brings  discoveries  which  are  new  in 
kind.  This  year  there  is  not  so  much  to  remark 
in  the  structural  arrangements  of  the  palace; 
although  a  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  details, 
and  the  **  theatral  area,"  with  its  wide  steps,  is 
a  fine  spectacle.  But  the  finds  are  of  great 
interest.  A  large  number  of  new  store-pits  have 
been  found  and  opened,  and  their  contents  have 
proved  to  be  of  a  very  varied  character.  Besides 
gold-leaf,  faience  objects,  pottery,  bronze,  and 
such  like  articles,  indications  have  been  found 
that  some  of  them  were  used  for  storing  oil. 
Doubtless  they  were  used  to  store  everything  that 
could  be  stored.  No  large  deposits  of  documents 
have  come  to  light,  but  there  are  a  quantity  of 
seal  impressions  which  are  interesting.  A  great 
number  of  vases  were  discovered,  both  of  bronze 
and  earthenware ;  one  bears  a  scene  upon  it  in 
which  a  man  in  a  boat  appears  to  be  fighting  with 
some  monster  of  the  deep.  But  the  chief  interest 
lies  in  a  large  shrine,  containing  in  pits  a  collection  of 
remarkable  objects.  A  female  statuette,  1 3^  inches 
high,  depicts  apparently  a  goddess,  wearing  a  cap 
about  which  a  serpent  is  entwined,  and  two  more 
serpents  about  her  waist.  Another  figure,  assumed 
to  be  a  votary,  holds  out  a  snake  in  either  hand. 
A  number  of  reliefs  in  faience  show  animals 
milking  their  young.  Amongst  many  votive 
offerings  of  less  interest  are  certain  articles  of  dress 
made  in  faience ;  a  unique  find.  Representations 
of  fish  and  shells  and  other  natural  objects  show  a 
wonderful  skill.  Lastly,  a  marble  cross  was  found, 
to  which  Mr.  Evans  attributes  a  ritual  significance 
and  connects  it  with  the  stars.  Excavations  at 
another  Cretan  site,  Paleokastro,  are  hardly  less 
interesting  for  students.  Here  a  votive  deposit 
was  uncovered  containing  male  and  female  figures, 
and  models  of  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body ;  such 
models  do  not  appear  in  historic  Greece  until  the 
fourth  century. 

The  volume  contains  a  number  of  other  papers 
of  interest.  Notes  from  Kar pathos  give  information 
about  the  present  state  of  a  little-known  island. 
Mr.  Wm.  Ramsay,  the  veteran  geographer, 
describes  new  discoveries  in  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia. 
Greek  art,  and  especially  Alexandrian,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper  on  Apollo  seated  on  the  Omphalos ; 
epigraphy  is  represented  by  An  Unpublished  Attic 

1  "  Nature  Story  Studies."    z6  sheets  in  packet.    (G.    Philip  and  Son.) 
6d. 

>  "The  .\nnual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens."    ix.  +  432  pp.     Seven- 
teen plates  and  149  illustrations.    (Macmillan.)    ais. 


Decree,  Even  the  ladies  who  know  no  antiquities 
will  be  interested  in  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres's  criticism  of 
fashionable  female  dress  m  the  Minoan  age. 

Altogether  this  volume  is  no  less  valuable  than 
its  predecessors.  We  hope  that  it  may  have  a 
large  sale,  and  induce  many  intelligent  persons  to 
subscribe  their  guineas  in  aid  of  Cretan  explora- 
tion. 


ELIZABETHAN   SONNETS.^ 

THESE  two  volumes  of  the  revised  •*  Gamer" 
contain  the  sonnet  sequences  which  ap- 
peared in  that  work,  together  with  three 
new  items :  Thomas  Watson's  **  Tears  of  FaDdc, 
or  Love  Disdained  '*  (1593)1  Thomas  Lodge's 
"  Phillis  Honoured  with  Pastoral  Sonnets,  Elegies 
and  Amorous  Delights  "  (1593),  and  Edmund  Spen- 
ser's **  Amoretti  and  Epithalamion  "  (1595).  The 
contents  of  the  volumes  are,  as  usual,  of  unequal 
literary  merit ;  they  are,  however,  interesting  his- 
torically if  not  always  as  poetry,  and,  since  they 
have  nearly  all  been  long  accessible  in  their  old 
form,  we  need  say  no  more  here  of  their  merits. 
But  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  introduction  deserves  a  more 
detailed  notice. 

In  this  introduction  the  editor  breaks  net 
ground.  He  has  studied  the  continental  literature 
of  the  period,  and  has  found  that  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  English  sonnets  are  simply 
translated  from  the  Italian  or  the  French.  The 
influence  of  Petrarch  in  this  department  was 
enormous.  He  fixed  the  strict  sonnet  form,  whidi 
was  largely  followed  by  his  imitators,  although  in 
England  the  sonnet  took  the  slightly  modified 
shape  which  is  most  familiar  in  Shakespeare,  with 
a  rimed  couplet  at  the  end.  Once  familiar,  thi 
form  became  such  a  favourite  that  the  numbtf 
written  in  Western  Europe  in  the  sixteentk 
century  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  300,000b 
The  earlier  sonnet-writers  in  England  wen 
inspired  from  France  rather  than  Italv.  Btf 
from  the  first  Petrarch  was  the  fountain  frorf 
which  many  drew.  In  Tottel's  *' Misc^laoy* 
(1557)  were  a  number  of  sonnets,  chiefly  by  Wjfitt 
and  Surrey,  many  of  them  directly  translated  WM 
Petrarch.  Mr.  Lee  enumerates  thirteen  of  Wyatt% 
out  of  a  total  of  thirty-eight,  which  are  drawn  bcM 
this  source.  The  real  starting  point  of  the  sott* 
neteering  vogue  was,  however,  the  woA  rf 
Watson,  Sidney  and  Spenser,  who  owed  much  it 
first  to  the  French  followers  of  Petrarch.  Watsoii 
more  frank  than  some  of  his  fellows,  indicates  il 
each  poem  the  original  which  he  has  imitttii 
Sidney's  renderings  are  more  paraphrase  thai 
translation.  It  was  his  **Astrophel  and  Stelli 
which  set  the  ball  rolling  in  earnest.  Sarnvdi 
Daniel  owed  much  both  to  France  and  Italy ;  bal 


1  "  Elizabethan  Sonnets,"  newly  arrant^ed  and  indexed,  wilk  so  Ub^  '. 
duction  b)'  Sidney  Lee.  An  English  Garner,  ex.  +  k6  Pf>k,  «i.  -f  44S  f^ 
(Constable.)    4s.  each  net.  v        ^^\ 
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be  conceals  his  debt,  and  has  gone  for  three  cen- 
turies in  borrowed  plumes  until  Mr.  Lee  came 
fortli  to  pluck  them.  Mr.  Lee  here  prints  several 
of  ^he  sonnets  and  their  originals  side  by  side,  and 
rea.c3ers  will  be  astonished  at  the  exactness  with 
wt&ich  Daniel  translates. 

Similar  criticism  applied   to  Constable,  Lodge, 

Boxiner  and  Fletcher  discloses  similar  debts ;  but 

tbe  full  extent  of  them  can  never  be  gauged  until 

the    contemporary  French   and   Italian   literature 

ha^s  been  studied  with  this  in  view.     Lodge  was  a 

great  reader,  and  his  debt  was  probably  greatest ; 

he    is  especially  fond  of  Ronsard  (here  again  Mr. 

Lee  prints  six  typical  specimens  for  comparison), 

but  he  probably  neglected  none  and  used  most  of 

the  French  lyrists  of  his  day,  not  to  speak  of  the 

Italians.     He  held  his  peace,  however.     Barnaby 

Ba.rnes  was  another  prolific  translator,  who  forgot 

to  make  acknowledgments.     Drayton  went  further 

aad    disclaimed    imitation,   but   without    ground. 

Even  Spenser  himself  is  steeped  in  foreign  poetry, 

and  many  of  his  imitations  are  traced  here.    When 

tbe  great  spirits  act  thus  we  may  expect  the  lesser 

to  follow  in  their  track. 

The  reader  will  see  that  Mr.  Lee  has  hit  on  a 
neiw  line  of  study  which,  however  humiliating  to 
our  national  feeling,  will  be  welcome  to  those  who 
love  truth  first.  There  is  evidently  scope  for  much 
solid  work  on  these  lines.  The  volumes  of  verse 
of  which  we  are  speaking  gain  greatly  in  value 
from  Mr.  Lee's  able  preface. 


DESIDERIUS    ERASMUS.* 

ERASMUS  holds  so  commanding  a  position  in 
the  world  of  letters  that  anything  from  his 
pen   must  arrest  the  attention.     Especially 
*^ .  this  the  case   in   educational  matters ;  for  his 
^'^ginality  and  keenness  of  insight  enabled  him  to 
^®  through  the  husk  to  the  kernel,  through  the 
^^'■Qialities  of  his  own  age  to  the    eternal  prin- 
^^Ples  of  human  training.     The  present  work  is 
i^ost  opportune  at  a  time  when  the  modern  world 
*^  disking  for  guidance,  and  when  attacks  are  being 
?^cle  upon  the  literary  studies  which  have  for  so 
T?^?  time  formed  the  staple  of  a  child's  education. 
'>  in  Erasmus's  day,  the  pursuit  of  natural  science 
^i^^    mathematics   was  not  important   enough   to 
^^llenge  the  literary  citadel,  yet  Erasmus  himself 
3^^^  free  from  prejudice  and  willing  to  criticise. 
rr^  views  are  based  on  reasoning,  which  is  not 
f^^ays  the  case  now  with  the  advocates  of  either 

I  l^rof.  Woodward  prefaces  his  book  with  an 
J^^^resting  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  based  on  a 

2^^y  of  ^^^  ^6st  authorities.  His  next  section, 
^^^ed    •*  Characteristics,"    discusses  the   author's 

^*^tion  with  antiquity,  and  his  attitude  towards 

^te^^*Cooceniiiig  the  Aim  and  Method  of  Education.      By  W.  H.  Wood- 
^.^*^  Professor  of  Eiducation  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.      xvii.  + 
^^  ^.    (Camlmdge  University  Press.)    4s.  net. 


the  Ciceronians  and  the  vernacular  tongues.  Here 
Mr.  Woodward  shows  that  Erasmus  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  devoted  to  study,  but  regarding  study 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  **  wisdom  and  scholarship 
as  means  to  social  well-being."  He  has  little 
sympathy  with  imaginative  poetry  or  ideal  philo- 
sophy :  **  the  world  of  Pythagoras,  Aeschylus,  or 
Plato  is  all  but  closed  to  him."  Latin  he  uses  as 
a  living  language,  not  to  be  trammelled  in  the 
bonds  of  classical  usage,  but  not  to  be  disfigured 
by  unnecessary  mediaevalism.  His  own  style  is 
clear,  idiomatic  and  racy ;  no  slavish  imitation  of 
a  Cicero  or  a  Livy.  Having  this  fine  instrument 
at  his  command,  he  cared  nothing  to  master  the 
modern  vernacular,  even  Dutch,  French,  or 
English.  As  a  school  subject,  modern  languages, 
in  his  view,  are  of  no  value  :  they  lack  definiteness 
and  uniformity  of  structure.  He  also  despises 
national  tales  and  traditions,  as  he  regarded  the 
national  spirit  itself  as  an  evil.  The  "  Educational 
Aim  of  Erasmus  "  forms  the  subject  of  the  third 
chapter.  The  "  Beginnings  of  Education "  and 
the  **  Liberal  Studies"  conclude  the  first  part. 
He  has  a  very  high  standard,  moral  and  intellectual, 
for  the  teacher,  and  is  amazed  that  his  pay  is  less 
than  that  of  a  cook.  In  this  respect  we  have  not 
advanced  far  beyond  the  age  of  Erasmus.  The 
school  subjects  then  occupy  his  attention  ;  and 
there  is  much  that  is  useful  in  his  remarks  on 
which  we  cannot  now  linger.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  consists  in  translations  of  "  De  Ratione 
Studii,"  **  De  Pueris,"  and  part  of  one  of  the 
**  Colloquies,"  and  a  chapter  from  **  De  Conscri- 
bendis  EpistoHs"  m  Latin. 

With  certain  limitations,  due  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  his  age,  Erasmus  is  surprisingly 
ahead  of  his  age  in  many  respects.  Like  Comenius, 
he  held  that  education  should  begin  in  the  nursery. 
Erasmus  is  properly  careful  of  health  and  good 
companionship.  His  idea  of  discipline,  with  the 
very  young,  is  rather  to  win  than  to  drive. 
Unlike  the  contemporary  pedagogue,  he  refused 
to  countenance  severe  floggings  and  punishments. 
To  provide  competent  teachers  was  the  duty  of 
church  and  state  combined.  The  importance  of 
language  and  literature  is  everywhere  insisted 
upon ;  and  the  practical  advantage  of  ancient 
synthetic  languages  over  the  modern,  with  the 
important  proviso  that  Latin,  at  least,  should  be 
taught  colloquially. 

Prof.  Woodward  has  done  his  work  well ;  and 
students  will  be  grateful  for  the  useful  bibliography 
which  is  appended. 


A  Union,  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  Music  in 
secondary  schools  for  girls  and  the  discussion  of  matters  con- 
nected therewith,  has  l^en  formed.  In  order  to  promote  inter- 
course between  teachers  and  provide  a  stimulus  to  musical 
activity,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  periodical  conferences  in  London 
open  to  all  members  of  the  Union,  ai  which  papers,  followed  by 
discussions,  will  be  read  by  distinguished  musicians.  The  next 
conference  will  be  held  at  6,  Upper  Baker  Street,  London,  on 
October  15,  at  3  p.m.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Cecilia  Hill,  The  Cedar  House,  Salt  Hill,  Slough,  the 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Union. 
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A  SURVEY   OF   ENGLISH   EDUCATION.^ 

The  inclusbfi  of  educalion  amopg  the  various  sectioni  of  thU 
Atiodstion  for  ihe  Advancement  of  Science  h  sufficient  evidence 
tb»t  a  new  educaiional  em  hm  begun  in  ihU  coiimry*  What- 
ever may  be  ihc  defects  of  oat  educational  syitem  oi  ¥f»lit  of 
■ystem,  whalever  changes  may  be  t^ecessary  to  brifig  it,  in  the 
cufreot  (^lase,  up  to  date,  the  days  of  unthinking  traditbo  are 
over*  Scientific  method  Is  cnteiing  on  it*  inheritance,  and  it 
bas  begun  to  include  the  field  of  education  along  witb  other 
Gcldi  of  life  and  thought  within  the  sphere  of  iw  influence. 
And  scientific  minda  are  asking  on  every  iide  of  us  what  ii  the 
end  of  true  education,  and  ate  we  on  the  right  way  to  it  ? 

True  education,  alrooft  insuperably  difficaU  in  piactice,  ba« 
been  often  defined  in  wotds,  Plato  told  us  long  ago  how  it  it 
music  for  the  soul  and  gymnaRtic  for  the  body,  both  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soul,  bow  it  is  a  life-long  process,  how 
good  manners  are  a  branch  of  it,  and  pt>clry  its  principal  part, 
though  the  poets  are  but  poor  educators,  how  great  is  the  im- 
portince  of  good  surroundings,  how  the  young  should  be  reared 
10  wholesome  paitures,  and  lie  late  learners  of  evil,  if  they  must 
karn  il  at  ali,  how  nothing  mean  or  vile  should  meet  the  eye  or 
strike  the  ear  of  the  young,  how  in  infancy  education  should  be 
through  pleasurable  interest,  how  dangeious  it  is  when  ill 
directed,  huw  it  is  not  so  much  a  process  of  acquisition  as  the 
use  of  powers  alteady  existing  in  us^  not  the  filling  of  a  vessel, 
but  iuniing  the  eye  of  the  soul  towards  the  light,  bow  it  aims  ai 
ideals  and  is  intended  to  pfomote  virtue,  and  is  the  first  aod 
fairest  of  all  things. 

In  this  description,  I  take  it,  we  most  of  us  aeree,  though 
scrme  of  Plato's  views  would  doubtless  elicit  differences  of 
ofwoion  amongst  us,  as,  for  instance,  that  education  ought  not 
to  be  compulsory,  or  that  it  should  be  the  tame  for  women  as 
for  men. 

One  of  his  statements  may  be  soothing  to  oer  English  self- 
complacency,  for,  as  is  the  habit  of  idealists  in  every  age,  he 
says  that  even  in  Athens  they  care  nothing  for  educaUonal 
training,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  their  younger  statesmen 
pleading  that  it  does  not  matter,  because  others  are  as  Ignorant 
as  he.  Or  again,  our  own  Milton  sums  it  up  in  fewer  wofda, 
but  very  impressively,  when  he  says  true  education  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skiifully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.  It  is  a  noble  aim 
which  he  thus  &ets  before  ti*,  to  make  our  sons  skilful,  just, 
mtgnanimous,  and  every  descri pi  ion  of  aims  and  methods  can 
be  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  it.  Of  the  importance  of 
Tight  aims  and  ideals  there  can,  as  Plato  reminded  us,  be  no 
que^tioTi^  because  of  the  danger  of  ilUdirected  aims,  and  the 
lasting  nature  of  eariy  impressions. 

What  we  learnt  at  school,  when  all  the  world  was  young  to 
us,  whether  we  learnt  it  With  weariness  or  pain,  or  under 
happier  influences  with  a  quickening  pulse  and  the  glow  of 
enjoyment,  passed  into  the  blood,  as  Stevenson  said  somewhere, 
ind  became  native  in  the  memory..  True  education, then,  as 
we  all  acknowledge,  aims  at  cultivating  the  highest  and  most 
efficient  type  of  personality,  men  not  only  appropriately  and 
technically  equipped  for  their  professional  business,  but  men 
endowed  with  the  best  gifts  and  inspired  wiih  high  purposes, 
men  who  desire  to  follow  the  more  excellent  waj-a  and  to  lead 
others  in  them,  who  love  knowledge,  iruib,  freedom,  justice,  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  whether  individual  or  sociaUmen  marked 


I  Al^ridged  from  fin  addres*  to  ihc  Ediicatiunal  JcieiiceSecrioTi  of  th^ 
Briii'.h  A^ocialior  for  ihm  Adv.pctn>*ni  of  Science  delivered  by_ the  Kighr 
J?"r  rhe  Lord  BbKopolHefdord.  D.D.,  LUD.,  Pr^iJent  of  the  brdtop, 
jtt  Cambridge,  on  August  iSthf  tgo^. 


by  lenae  of  duty  and  moral  thoughtfulncss,  public  apint,  ac: 
strength  of  character. 

Such  an  education  is  the  true  basis  of  individual  and  aalioc^ 
welfare,  and  experience  has  abundantly  shown  bow  necen^ 
Ibis  U  to  save  men  from  distorted  views  of  h!iiiory^  from  ws^.- 
conceptions  of  patriotism  and  public  duty,  from  misukcn  t^ 
aod  disastrous  policy*  Thus,  for  instance,  a  g<KMi  and  t_j 
education  shows  us  that  the  true  Imsis  of  life  is  moral  ^ 
economic,  and  not  military,  and  ihe  true  aim  of  both  i*i 
viduals  and  nations  is  knowledge,  justice,  freedom,  pe^ 
mignanimity.  and  not  pride,  aggression,  force,  or  greed. 

Scientific  consideration  of  our  subject  will  of  course  d. 
largely  with  such  details  as  the  relative  claims  of  the  bummr 
and  the  realist,  subjects  and  meihods  of  instruction,  the  eor 
lation  of  different  gmdes  of  education,  the  adaptation  of  this 
that  system  to  special  needs,  and  so  forth  ;  but  through  all  tl 
these  fundamental  re^uirenietits  of  the  true  educattoia, 
placarded  before  ua  by  Plato  or  by  Milton,  most  always  ho 
the  chief  place,  and  all  others  must  be  kept  in  due  and  conscro 
subordination  to  these, 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  our  English  education  nee 
the  influence  of  more  light  and  more  thought  from  every  qutrt^* 
and  especially  from  those  who  are  familiar  with  sdcati 
methods.  **  Blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside  all  witersf 
Moreover,  I  hail  the  application  of  scientific  intelligence  ■. 
scientific  methods  to  this  subject,  because,  looking  back,  I  ^ 
profoundly  conscious  that  I  should  have  done  my  own  edn* 
cational  work  far  less  imperfectly  if  in  my  youth  I  b. 
undergone  any  rational  scientific  illuminating  preparation  for 
In  such  a  process  I  should  have  lost  no  perstmal  gift  or  aplil* 
that  I  possessed,  and  I  should  have  gained  some  early  knowlet* 
and  confidence  and  power  which  would  have  *ftved  mc  mm 
discomfort  and  anxiety  and  some  mistakes  and  failures,  *- 
would  have  saved  my  pupils  some  loss,  and  possibly  so* 
distress. 

When  I  I  urn  with  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  look  c 
over  the  field  of  English  life,  I  sec  very  strong  and  vfc 
reasons  why  our  education,  iti  merits,  its  defects,  its  melh« 
and  results,  should  be  seriously  considered  here,  as  also  in  v- 
different  assemblies  elsewhere.  Above  all,  ihe  pefsi#te« 
traditional  and  unsdcntific  spirit  that  still  pervades  so  much  ci 
fiom  top  to  bottom,  its  lack  of  reasoned  reflection,  demands* 
special  altention- 

'*  The  want  of  the  idea  of  science,  that  is  of  systematic  knc 
ledge,*'  said  Matthew  Arnold,  *'  is,  as  1  have  said  again  m 
again,  the  capital  want  at  this  moment  of  English  educauona 
English  life.  Our  civil  organisation  (including  our  educatii 
still  remains  what  time  and  chance  have  made  ii." 

This  was  written  about  thirty -six  years  ago,  and  it  is,  to  t 
the  least,  a  surprising  thing  that  in  an  age  of  unusually  ra| 
scientific  developmcni  it  should  be,  in  the  main,  still  so  true, 
it  undoubtedly  is,  of  a  great  part  of  our  English  educatio 
system. 

There  is  the  lack  of  any  systematic  preparation  for  the  bt 
ncM  of  teaching  which  still  prevails  throughout  our  middle  i 
upper-class  education,  although  here  in  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  some  excellent  pioneer  week  is  being  done  in  the  tra 
ing  of  teachers.  There  is  the  general  lack  of  interest  in  e 
cation  which  is  still  so  noticeable  in  a  great  deal  of  Engl 
scxriety  of  all  grades,  the  spirit  of  indifference  to  it,  and  even 
teiidcncy  to  depreciate  the  intellectual  life.  There  is  the 
cessive  influence  of  tradition  and  routine  on  our  great  sch* 
and  universities,  and  in  some  quarters  an  inert  oi  suspici 
conservatism.  There  is  throughout  our  middle -class  cducal 
a  Slate  bordering  on  chaos,  a  country  largely  unexplored 
mixture  of  things,  good  and  had,  involving  a  vaM  mmQ 
of  waited   opportuity  and   undevelo^ied   faculty.        Even 
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elementary  education,  which  has  received  the  largest  share  of 
public  attention,  there  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  in  a 
more  thoughtful  and  scientific  spirit.  Party  politics  have 
to  l>e  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  especially  ecclesiastical 
poKtics. 

Xtie  fitness  of  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching  to  the  special  needs 
and    requirements  of  the  children  has  to  be  considered  afresh. 
The  tendency  to  overlook  the  interests  and  the  attainments  of 
each  individual  child  has  to  be  checked.     The  wastefulness  of 
oar   absurdly  truncated  system  of  elementary  education  stopping 
abruptly  at  about  twelve  years  of  age  and  then  leaving  the 
children  to  drift  away  into  an  unexplored  educational  wilderness 
has    to  be  superseded  by  some   rational   system  of  continua- 
tion classes  made  obligatory.     Truly  the  harvest  is  a  plenteous 
one  for  those  who  desire  to  uplift  our  English  life  by  helping 
forward  the  best  modes  of  educating  the  rising  generation  in 
a  scientific,  or,  in  other  words,  a  wise,  intelligent,  and  large- 
minded  spirit. 

Much,  it  is  true,  has  been  done  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
educational  field  during  the  last  half-century,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  ardent  friends  of  education  anticipated  forty  years  ago. 
I  have  already  quoted  some  significant  words  from  Mr.  Arnold's 
illuininating  Report  on  the  Schools  and  Universities  of  the 
Continent  as  he  saw  them  thirty-seven  years  ago.  If  that  report 
bad  been  turned  to  immediate  practical  account  at  the  time,  if 
some  English  statesman,  like  William  von  Humboldt,  had  been 
enabled  with  a  free  hand  to  take  up  and  give  effect  to  Mr. 
AmoM's  chief  suggestions,  as  Humboldt  and  his  colleagues  gave 
^fl^t  to  their  ideas  in  Prussia  in  the  years  1808  onwards,  the 
*<lvantage  to  our  country  to-day  would  have  been  incalculable. 
In  our  insular  disregard  or  depreciation  of  intellectual  and 
^lentific  forces  actually  working  in  other  countries,  we  have 
undoubtedly  wasted  some  of  that  time  and  tide  in  human  affairs 
^hich  do  not  wait  for  either  men  or  nations. 

But,  putting  regrets  aside  and  turning  to  some  of  the  practical 
problems  that  seem  to  confront  us  to-day,  I  venture  to  put 
**cfore  you  for  consideration  such  cursory  and  unsystematic 
observations  or  suggestions  as  my  personal  experience  has  led 
""^^  to  believe  to  be  of  practical  importance.  For  more  than  this 
*  bavc  no  qualification. 

In  the  first  place,  the  growth  of  crowded  city  populations  and 
^■^e  conditions  under  which  multitudes  have  for  at  least  two 
S^nerations  been  growing  up  and  passing  their  lives  in  our 
^^•t  cities  have  set  us  face  to  face  with  the  very  serious 
P^'^Hminary  problem  of  physical  health.  If  our  physical 
''^nhood  decays  all  else  is  endangered,  so  that  the  first  business 
^^  the  educator  is  to  look  well  to  the  conditions  of  a  healthy  life 
^^tn  infancy  upwards.  Hence  the  great  educational  importance 
J^  the  petition  presented  by  14,718  medical  practitioners, 
^eluding  the  heads  of  the  profession,  to  the  central  educational 
^'^thorities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1*his  petition,  coming,  as  it  does,  with  all  the  weight  of 
^^  niedical  profession,  as  the  expression  of  their  experience  and 
^nviction,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional documents  which  have  been  published  in  our  time,  and  it 
***^  hardly  be  disregarded  without  incurring  the  charge  of  folly. 

I^e  Greeks,  as  we  are  constantly  reminded,  in  the  great  period 
^^  their  creative  influence,  found  nothing  so  absorbing  as  the 
^^^*^s  of  the  mind ;  a  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  their  life 
^**  their  love  of  knowledge,  their  fine  curiosity,  their  enjoyment 
^'  ^^e  things  of  the  imagination  and  of  thought.  It  has  been 
**oted  that  what  specially  conciliated  an  Athenian  voter  was  the 
?*  of  a  theatre  ticket ;  and  this  is  a  very  instructive  and 
^"^'^cant  fiict  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  theatre  was  the 
T^t  teacher  of  religion,  morals,  poetry,  patriotism,  all  in  one  ; 
^^  it  combined  the  influences  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  plays 
^i^akespeare,  and  the    heroic  achievements  of  the  race  ; 


whereas  to  an  ordinary  English  voter  these  things  are  too  often 
only  as  caviare  to  the  general. 

If  so,  our  education  has  before  it  the  task  of  doing  what  can 
be  done  to  alter  this  ;  and  from  the  Greeks  we  may  derive  both 
lessons  and  warnings.  It  was  iii  the  days  when  this  decadence 
was  beginning  that  their  excessive  admiration  of  the  professional 
athlete,  what  we  might  call  their  athletic  craze,  called  forth  the 
bitter  gibes  of  Euripides,  and  his  impressive  warnings  and 
exhortations  to  admire  and  to  crown  with  their  highest  honours, 
not  those  who  happened  to  be  swiftest  of  foot  or  strongest  in  the 
wrestling  bout,  but  the  man  of  sound  mind,  wise  and  just,  who 
does  most  to  guide  others  in  the  more  excellent  ways,  and 
to  uplift  the  life  of  his  community  : 

ic(£AAi(rra,  v^^poty  «ral  ZUcuos  &y  ^tv^p. 
Here  we  have  a  warning  by  no  means  inappropriate  to  our  own 
life  and  its  tendencies.     It  is,  indeed,  high  time  to  bring  serious 
and,  let  us  say,  scientific  thought  to  bear  upon  the  whole  matter. 

Taking  first  the  elementary  school,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  our 
system  does  too  little  to  draw  out  and  stimulate  the  faculties  or 
to  form  the  tastes  of  each  individual  child.  Classes  are  still  in 
many  cases  Ulx  too  large.  The  system  of  block  grants,  being 
inadequately  safeguarded  or  supplemented  by  inducements  to 
individual  children  to  apply  and  prepare  for  certificates  of  merit 
or  proficiency,  however  attractive  it  may  be  to  inspectors  and 
teachers,  needs  to  be  very  carefully  watched  in  the  interests  of 
individual  children.  The  individual  child  requires  the  hope 
and  stimulus  of  some  personal  recognition  or  distinction,  if  its 
faculties  are  to  be  fully  roused  and  its  tastes  properly  cultivated. 

Moreover,  the  aid  of  scientific  thought  and  experience  is 
needed  to  bring  both  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction 
into  closer  and  more  vital  relationship  with  the  environment  of 
the  children  and  with  their  practical  requirements,  and  more 
weight  has  to  be  given  to  specific  ethical  teaching,  that  moral 
and  spiritual  training  day  by  day,  which  has  for  its  end  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  character,  and  taste,  and 
issues  in  conduct,  which  is  the  greater  part  of  life. 

And  seeing  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  any  rational  or  scientific 
system  to  avoid  needless  waste,  it  is  time  that  our  elementary 
education  should  no  longer  be  left  in  its  absurdly  truncated 
condition,  which  allows  a  child's  education  to  be  stopped 
abruptly  and  finally  at  or  about  the  age  of  twelve,  when  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  should  be  only  beginning.  As  things  are  at 
present,  just  when  the  parent  of  the  upper  classes  is  anxiously 
considering  what  school  will  be  the  best  for  his  son,  a  vast 
number  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are  left  by  the 
State  to  drift  out  into  a  wilderness  where  all  things  are 
forgotten. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  due  to  the  Board  of 
Education  that  we  take  note  of  the  reminders  lately  issued  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  New  Code  and  the  memorandum  pre- 
fixed to  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  This 
Introduction  to  the  Code  reminds  every  parent,  school  manager, 
and  teacher,  very  emphatically,  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  is 
to  form  and  strengthen  the  character  and  to  develop  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children,  to  fit  them  both  practically  and  intellec- 
tually for  the  work  of  life,  to  send  them  forth  with  good  and 
healthy  tastes  and  the  desire  to  know,  with  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  clear  reasoning,  with  a  living  interest  in  great  deeds 
and  great  men,  and  some  familiarity  with,  at  all  events,  some 
portion  of  the  literature  and  history  of  their  country ;  and  this 
being  so,  the  special  charge  and  duty  of  their  teachers  is  by  the 
spirit  of  their  discipline  and  nf  their  teaching,  by  their  personal 
example  and  influence,  to  foster  in  the  children,  as  they  grow 
up  in  their  hands,  habits  of  industry,  self-control,  endurance, 
perseverance,  courage,  to  teach  them  reverence  for  things  and 
persons  good  or  great,  to  inspire  them  with  love  of  duly«  love  oC 
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parity,  love  of  justice  and  of  truth,  unselfishness,  generosity, 
public  spirit,  and  so  not  merely  to  reach  their  full  development 
as  individuals,  but  also  to  become  upright  and  useful  members 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live  and  worthy  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 

Hardly  less  valuable,  as  a  contribution  to  education  which 
shall  be  more  thoughtful  than  hitherto,  is  the  memorandum  pre- 
fixed to  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Passing  from  the  sphere  of  the  elementary  scbook  to  that  of 
secondary  education,  we  enter  on  a  sphere  in  which  there  is 
much  greater  need  of  careful  study  and  the  guidance  of  those 
who  know.  Our  secondary  education  has  by  the  Act  of  1902 
been  handed  over  very  largely  to  county  councils,  excellent  but 
heterogeneous  bodies,  and  for  the  most  part  not  only  ignorant 
of  educational  needs,  methods,  and  possibilities,  but  quite  un- 
accustomed to  their  practical  consideration — altogether  unpre- 
pared and  untrained  for  the  responsible  work  now  thrown  upon 
them,  and  hampered  by  their  besetting  fear  of  the  ratepayers. 

Add  to  these  difficulties  the  prejudice,  so  common  in  the 
ordinary  English  mind,  against  what  is  known  as  the  **  expert,*' 
that  is,  the  man  who  knows  from  experience,  and  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  earnest  for  improvement,  and  to  believe  that  wise 
educational  expenditure  will  repay  itself,  and  you  see  how 
manifold  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  immediate  progress. 
These  county  authorities  need  first  of  all  to  be  themselves  in- 
structed and  persuaded  as  to  the  right  subjects  for  their  schools, 
the  co-ordination  or  proportion  of  subjects  in  any  scheme  to  be 
encouraged,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  sort  of  teachers  to 
be  appointed,  the  wisdom  of  spending  public  money  on  good 
education,  as  exemplified  in  other  countries,  like  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  Denmark. 

Our  local  authorities  feel  and  recognise  that  something  is 
needed,  but  very  often  they  seem  to  be  like  children  crying  in 
the  dark.  From  lack  of  educational  knowledge  and  educational 
experience  they  do  not  always  know  the  difference  between  ihe 
right  and  the  wrong  method,  or  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
school.  In  our  rural  districts,  at  all  events,  it  may  be  said 
further  that  one  of  our  first  needs  is  to  persuade  the  local  autho- 
rities by  some  convincing  proof  that  expenditure  on  popular 
education  higher  than  elementary  is  a  wise  economy,  and  that 
their  bread  cast  on  educational  waters  will  come  back  to  them, 
not  after  many  days,  but  very  soon  and  in  their  own  homes. 
Thus  my  observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  by  way 
of  preliminary  to  progress  our  new  educational  authorities  need 
instruction  or  persuasion  as  to  the  importance  of  a  sufficient 
provision  for  really  good  secondary  education  ;  and  it  would 
greatly  expedite  progress  if  the  Government  could  and  would 
offer  more  liberal  secondary  education  grants  to  be  earned  by 
efficient  schools,  and  initial  grants  towards  buildings  and 
scientific  equipment,  to  be  met  by  contributions  from  local  rates 
or  other  local  sources,  public  or  private. 

Many  persons  and  localities  would  be  ready  to  tax  themselves 
with  the  view  of  securing  a  Treasury  grant  not  available  without 
such  taxation.  Meanwhile  the  wheels  of  our  local  educational 
chariots  are  tarrying  on  every  side  so  far  as  higher  education, 
whether  general  or  technical,  is  concerned. 

It  would  also  stimulate  our  local  educational  authorities  if 
they  could  be  more  fully  informed  as  to  the  practical  advantages 
which  have  been  derived  from  a  practical  system  of  popular 
education  in  such  a  country  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  still  more  if  they  had  set  plainly  before  them  the  wonderful 
results  derived  by  a  poor  country  like  Denmark  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  the  face  of  every  disadvantage,  from 
the  system  of  education  initiated  by  Bishop  Grundtvig  and  taken 
up  by  the  Government. 
And  the  need  of  our  middle  classes,  especially  that  of  the 
farmer  and  tradesmen  cUsses,  is  very  pressing.     A  great  deal  of 


the  education  they  receive  is  given  io  schools  of  whkh  tbe  public 
know  very  little,  whether  as  regards  qualifications  of  the  staiT-^ 
moral  and  intellectual — equipment,  or  methods  of  teaching,  or 
even  sanitar>'  arrangements,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  modi  of 
this  education  would  on  inquiry  be  found  to  be  very  poor,  if 
judged  by  any  reasonable  standard  of  modem  requirements. 

When  we  pass  to  the  class  of  schools  geoermlly  spoken  of  as 
public  schools,  those  that  look  to  the  ancient  aniTeisities  ai  the 
goal  of  their  best  pupils,  we  enter  on  another  very  interesting 
and  important  field  of  study.  But  for  tbe  beginning  of  our 
investigation  we  have  to  go  behind  these  sdiools  to  the  pre- 
paratory school,  which  has  now  assumed  a  definite  pbce  in 
secondary  education,  and  therefore  calk  for  serious  attention. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  very  good,  so  fiu-  as  the  condidoDi 
under  which  they  work  admit  of  excellence  ;  in  others  there  is, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  much  room  for  improvement. 

Such  schools  are  now  so  largely  used  by  parents  that  their 
condition  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  as  a  boy's 
progress  and  prospects,  his  moral  and  intellectual  future,  are 
very  frequently  determined  for  good  or  ill  by  his  experience  io 
the  preparatory  school,  by  the  bent  which  has  there  been  given 
to  his  morak,  tastes,  ambitions,  by  the  fostering  of  his  intellec- 
tual gifts  or  the  failure  to  foster  them.  In  the  course  of  my  own 
experience  I  have  known  many  boys  whose  prospects  in  life 
were  spoilt  by  their  unhappy  beginnings  in  some  preparttoiy 
school,  and  who  consequently  entered  their  public  school  for^ 
doomed  to  failure.  These  schook  are  in  most'  cases  private- 
adventure  schools,  conducted  for  private  gain.  Their  staff 
consists  very  often  of  young  men  untrained  for  the  work  of 
education,  and  sometimes  underpaid.  They  are  subject  to  no 
public  inspection  or  examination ;  in  fiact,  the  general  pobtk 
have  no  knowledge  of  their  condition. 

Seeing  how  grave  are  the  considerations  involved,  I  hold  it 
to  be  one  of  the  things  needed  for  the  general  improvement  of 
our  secondary  education  that  every  private  school,  of  whatever 
kind,  should  be  liable  to  public  inspection  and  public  report 
thereon  ;  that  a  licence  should  be  required  for  every  such  scbodi 
and  that  the  staff  and  their  qualifications,  and  the  remuneratioD 
given  to  each  of  them,  the  sanitary  condition,  suitability,  and 
educational  equipment  of  the  premises,  should  all  be  consiHeied 
in  connection  with  the  giving  or  withholding  of  a  licence. 

As  regards  the  curriculum  of  the  schook  preparatory  to  tbe 
public  schools,  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  proportion  of  tine 
allotted  to  each,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
free  agents.  In  this  respect  they  are  dependeat  on  the  reqnii^ 
ments  of  the  entrance  examination  at  the  public  schook  wbidi 
they  supply,  just  as  those  schools  in  their  turn  are  dependent oo 
the  requirements  of  the  university  to  which  they  send  tbdr 
pupils.  Thus,  when  we  come  to  confer  with  the  authorities  ^ 
the  public  schools,  our  first  inquiry  is  whether  their  entnnce 
examination  is  such  as  to  conduce  to  the  best  system  of  cdi- 
cation  from  infancy  upwards. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  there  U  room  for  improvement,  1 
would  ask  them  to  consider  and  come  to  a  general  agreeoetl 
as  to  the  subjects  on  which  special  stress  should  be  laid.  Wbil 
place,  for  instance,  is  occupied  in  the  Eton  entrance  examinttioo 
by  such  subjects  as  English  language  and  literature,  Eo^^ 
composition,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  reading  aloud?  ^^^ 
weight  is  given  to  elementary  drawing,  or  to  an  elemeotAT 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  so  as  to  encourage  io  ^ 
preparatory  school  an  interest  in  the  mineral,  vegetabki  *^ 
animal  world  around  us,  and  to  stimulate  in  early  years  tbe 
habit  of  observation,  and  to  impress  the  difference  brt^*** 
eyes  and  no  eyes  ? 

Such  subjects  as  these,  it  is  now  generally  recognised,  oagr 
to  be  given  a  foremost  place  and  equal  weight  with  themodicu* 
of  arithmetic,   French,  and    ancient    languages,  which  bs^ 
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-ule,  formed  the  staple  of  this  entrance  examina- 
e  consequently  given  an  unnatural  twist  to  the 
on  of  our  boys. 

the  public  schools  themselves,  if  we  consider 
y — though,  on  the  other  hand,  I  trust,  by  no 
ng  their  many  and  great  excellencies — the  points 
:ntion  would  seem  to  be  such  as  the  following :~ 
doubtedly  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  these  schools 
»oor  teaching  of  untrained  masters,  who  in  some 
tven  maintain  reasonable  discipline,  and  in  many 
real  knowledge  or  mastery  of  the  best  methods  of 

subject,  be  it  linguistic,  or  historical,  or  literary, 
id  have  not  acquired  that  first  gift  of  an  efficient 
t  of  interesting  their  pupils  and  drawing  out  their 
leir  tastes. 

erefore,  be  reasonable,  as  it  would  certainly  be 
1  advantageous,  to  require  that  all  masters  should 
go  through  some  system  of  well-considered  and 
;paration  or  training  for  the  teacher's  work,  or  at 
bationary  period.  It  should,  I  venture  to  think, 
!  that  no  master  could  be  placed  on  iYitpermatuni 
as  certified  and  registered  as  having  fully  satisfied 
nt  and  given  proof  of  his  efficiency, 
d  venture  to  point  out  to  existing  masters  and 
he  leading  schools  how  great  a  service  they  may 
if  good  education  if  they  themselves  apply  to  be 
:eing  the  advantages  which  registration   is  des- 

to  our  secondary  education  by  winnowing  out 
hers  and  otherwise,  the  higher  membeis  of  the 
f  fairly  be  expected  to  give  their  personal  adhe- 
part  of  their  duty  to  their  profession.  We  might 
hem,  noblesse  oblige, 
iust,   I  fear,  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  chief 

public-school  education  is  still  to  be  found  in 
to  memory  work,  and  in  the  comparative  failure 
/ers  of  thought,  taste,  and  interest  in  the  things 
Even  in  the  teaching  of  languages  attention  has 
sively  devoted  to  mere  questions  of  grammar,  as 
!  language  were  an  end  in  itself,  whereas,  in  the 
thew  Arnold,  '*  the  true  aim  of  schools  and 
to  develop  the  power  of  our  mind  and  to  give  us 

knowledge."  For  this  end,  as  he  reminds  us, 
1  or  grammatical  discipline  should  be  more  con- 
stematically  combined  with  the  matter  to  which 
the  end  should  be  kept  in  view,  whereas  nine  out 
iiblic-school  boys  seem  never  to  get  through  the 
:stibule  at  all ;  and  yet  we  agree  that  **  no  pre- 
)line  should  be  pressed  at  the  risk  of  keeping 
:tting  at  the  main  matter,  a  knowledge  of  them- 
world." 
as  written  by  Mr.  Arnold   thirty-six  years  ago, 

critics  are  still  repeating,  and  with  some  reason, 
iiy  of  boys  who  grow  up  in  our  public  schools 

have  received  an  adequate  training  for  many  of 
Lies  of  life.  We  hear  much  more  than  formerly 
ic  schools  being  the  best  training- place  for  good 
'herefore,  say  the  critics,  it  is  reasonable  to  in- 
heir  educational  system,  their  ideals,  their  tradi- 
lions,  and  the  pervading  spirit  of  their  life,  fit  the 
pupils  intellectually  and  otherwise  for  the  duties 

and  for  grappling  in  the  right  spiiit  with  the 
will  confront  them. 

ine,  generally  agreed  by  those  who  know  both  our 
and  the  work  and  influence  of  our  public  schools, 
uch  room  for  improvement  in  regard  to  methods 
e  cultivation  of  intellect ual  interests  and  tastes, 
lating  habits  of  thought  in  the  majority  of  their 


pupils.  In  close  connection  with  these  considerations  there  are 
two  questions  of  practical  importance  which  deserve  a  prominent 
place  in  any  study  of  our  public  school  education. 

The  first  of  these  is  whether  it  is  good  for  all  boys  alike  to 
continue  their  life  at  school,  especially  at  a  boarding-school,  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen ;  and  the  other  is  whether 
more  encouragement  and  pains  should  not  be  given  to  develop- 
ing the  best  type  of  day  school,  or,  to  put  it  somewhat  diffe- 
rently, whether  the  barrack  life  of  the  boarding  school  has  not, 
through  fashionable  drift  and  class  prejudice,  become  too  pro- 
dominant  a  part  of  our  English  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
home  life  with  all  its  finer  educational  influences. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Arnold  considered  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
expedite  the  growth  of  a  boy  from  the  childish  age  to  that  of  a 
man.  In  other  words,  the  boy  should  not  be  left  to  grow 
through  the  years  of  critical  change  from  fourteen  to  nineteen 
without  special  regard  to  his  growth  in  intellectual  taste  and 
moral  purpose  and  thoughtfulness.  His  education  during  these 
critical  years  should  be  such  as  to  rouse  in  him  the  higher 
ambitions  of  a  responsible  manhood. 

Does,  then,  the  actual  life  of  a  public  school  really  conduce 
to  this  early  development  in  the  majority  of  cases  ?  My  own 
experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
fidently held  to  do  so.  The  boys  in  any  of  our  public  schools 
may  be  said  to  fall  into  two  classes — those  who  in  due  course 
reach  the  sixth  form,  and  during  their  progress  through  lower 
forms  have  an  ambition  to  reach  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
numerous  class  who  do  not  expect  to  rise  to  the  sixth,  don't  care 
about  it,  and  never  exert  themselves  to  reach  it. 

For  the  first  class,  I  doubt  if  any  more  effective  preparation 
for  life  has  been  devised  than  that  of  our  best  English  schools ; 
but  the  case  of  the  second  class  is  somewhat  different.  Many 
of  these  come  to  the  end  of  their  school  time  with  their  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  tastes  and  their  sense  of  responsibility  as 
men  to  a  great  extent  undeveloped.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen 
or  nineteen  their  thoughts,  interests,  and  ambitions  have  been 
largely  centred  in  their  games  and  their  out-of-school  life,  with 
the  natural  results  that  their  strongest  tastes  in  after  life  are  for 
amusement  and  sport. 

Some  of  these  boys,  after  loitering  at  school  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  go  to  the  University  as  passmen,  some 
begin  their  preparation  for  the  work  of  a  doctor  or  a  solicitor, 
and  many  go  straight  from  school  into  City  life  as  men  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  suffer  from  the  lack  of  intellectual 
and  moral  stimulus  during  these  later  years  of  their  school  life. 

Now  many  of  these  boys  could  without  difficulty  pass  the 
entrance  examination  to  the  University  at  sixteen  or  seventeen^ 
if  well  and  carefully  taught ;  and  I  have  long  held  the  view  that 
such  boys  would  greatly  benefit  by  going  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge at  the  age  of  seventeen,  or  even  sixteen,  if  suitable 
arrangements  could  be  made.  It  was  with  this  conviction  in 
my  mind  that  I  published  a  scheme  showing  how  this  experi- 
ment might  be  tried  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  interval  has 
confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to 
many  boys  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  if  made  avail- 
able. They  would  go  out  into  the  world  from  the  University 
at  the  age  of  twenty  far  better  equipped  and  prepared  for  life, 
both  as  regards  knowledge  and  interests,  tastes,  and  character, 
than  by  going  straight  from  school  at  nineteen. 

Looking  to  my  own  University  of  Oxford,  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  younger  students  should  not  be  safely  received. 
There  are  at  least  three  Colleges  in  that  University  which  would 
find  it  easy  to  adapt  their  arrangements  so  as  to  secure  this. 
Each  of  these  Colleges  has  a  hall  in  connection  with  it,  well- 
suited  for  the  residence  of  a  college  tutor  who  might  have 
special  charge  of  these  younger  students,  residing  in  the  hall 
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daring  their  first  year  with  somewhat  stricter  rules  as  to  ordinary 
discipline  and  liberty,  but  in  all  other  respects  exactly  on  a  par 
with  the  senior  undergraduate  members  of  the  College. 

On  the  subject  of  the  day  school,  as  compared  with  the 
boarding  school,  a  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  received  the 
attention  it  deserves,  I  may  venture  to  repeat  here  what  in  sub- 
stance I  have  said  on  other  occasions.  Many  parents  are  so 
situated  that  they  have  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  but  to  the 
educational  inquirer  it  is  a  question  of  much  interest  and 
importance.  The  boarding  school  is  admitted  to  excel  in 
turning  out  strong,  self-reliant,  sociable,  practical  men  of  aflRurs, 
men  who  have  learnt  by  early  experience  not  to  think  or  make 
too  much  of  small  injustices,  to  rough  it,  if  need  be,  with 
equanimity  and  cheerfulness,  and  to  count  it  a  man's  part  to 
endure  hardness  in  a  manly  spirit.  It  is  a  fine  type  of  character 
which  is  thus  produced,  at  its  best ;  but  the  best  is  not  always 
seen  in  the  result,  and  the  system  too  often  produces  an  undue 
deference  to  public  opinion,  a  spirit  of  moral  compromise,  and 
a  loss  of  moral  enthusiasm.  The  human  soul  in  its  finer  parts 
is  a  very  sensitive  thing,  and  I  do  not  think  the  barrack  life  of 
an  average  boarding  school  is  always  the  most  favourable  for  its 
healthy  growth. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  school  days  of  my  own  pupils,  I  feel  that 
those  of  them  had,  on  the  whole,  the  best  education  who  grew  up 
as  day  boys  in  good  homes  at  Clifton  College.  There  they  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  the  cultivated  home,  which  I  need  not 
here  enumerate,  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  arrangements 
we  made  for  them,  all  the  best  elements  in  the  life  of  a  great 
boarding  school. 

In  the  upper  school  of  500  boys,  we  had  about  160  day  boys 
living  at  easy  distances  from  the  school.  These  boys  were 
divided  into  two  houses — North  Town  and  South  Town — about 
eighty  boys  in  each  house,  and  they  were  treated  for  school 
purposes  just  as  if  they  were  living  together  in  a  boarding  house. 
They  were  under  the  same  rules  as  boarders  in  regard  to  hours  of 
locking  up,  or  the  bounds  beyond  which  they  might  not  go  with- 
out a  note  from  their  parents  giving  express  leave.  Their 
names  were  printed  in  a  house  list,  a  master  was  appointed  as 
their  tutor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  their  educational  needs 
and  progress,  to  their  reports  and  conduct,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  boarders  and  he  their  house  master.  Each  house  had  its 
own  room  or  library  on  the  College  premises,  with  books  of 
reference,  and  so  forth,  for  spare  hours,  and  took  its  part  with 
the  boarding  houses,  and  held  its  own  in  all  school  affairs, 
games,  and  other  competitions.  And  my  experience  of  this  sys- 
tem compared  with  others  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
form  of  education  which  may  on  the  whole  claim  to  be  the  best 
is  that  of  a  well -organised  day  school,  in  which  it  is  clearly 
understood  to  be  the  duty  of  the  masters  to  give  their  life  to  the 
boys  in  school  and  out  of  school,  just  as  if  they  were  at  a  board- 
ing school,  and  in  which  the  boys  are  distributed  into  houses  for 
school  purposes,  just  as  if  they  were  living  in  a  boarding  house. 
Under  such  a  system  they  get  the  best  of  both  worlds,  home  and 
school. 

From  the  public  school  we  pass  naturally  to  the  Universities,  and 
the  first  question  that  meets  us  is  the  influence  they  exercise  on 
school  education,  through  their  requirements  on  admission  of  ma- 
triculation and  the  bestowal  of  their  endowments  and  other  prizes. 

On  this  part  of  my  subject  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  or 
modify  what  I  said  at  Glasgow  three  years  ago,  and  therefore  I 
merely  enumerate  and  emphasise  the  suggestions  which  I  put 
orward  on  that  occasion  for  the  improvement  of  education  both 
at  school  and  college.  I  hold  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
pouring  a  new  stream  of  intellectual  influence  through  our  secon. 
dary  education  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  to  agree  or>  some 
such  requirements  as  the  following  : — 

I.  In  the  matriculation  examination  (a)  candidates  to  be  free 
to  offer  some  adequate  equivalent  in  place  of  Greek. 


{d)  An  elementary  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  natural  sclei 
and  one  modern  language  to  be  required  of  all  candidates. 

{c)  A  knowledge  of  some  period  of  English  history  and  litei 
ture  also  to  be  required  of  every  candidate,  and  ability  to  wri 
English  to  be  tested. 

{d)  The  examination  in  Latin  and  any  other  foreign  langot| 
to  include  questions  on  the  subject-matter  of  any  prepared  bool 
offered,  some  questions  on  history  and  literature,  and  traodttic 
of  easy  passages  not  previously  prepared. 

{e)  Marks  of  distinction  should  be  given  for  work  of  snperii 
merit  in  any  branch  of  this  examination,  as  indeed,  of  every  pa 
examination  conducted  by  the  University. 

Candidates  should  not  be  excluded  from  residence  before  psi 
ing  this  examination,  nor  should  they  be  required  to  pass  in  1 
subjects  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  completion  of  this  examio 
tion  would  be  the  necessary  preliminary  to  entry  for  any  oth 
examination  required  for  a  degree. 

2.  On  the  question  of  endowments  and  the    minimisiBg 
waste  in  the  administration  of  them  there  is  much  to  be  sai 
and  I  would  suggest  for  consideration  : 

(i)  That,  as  a  rule,  open  scholarships  and  exhibitions  mig 
be  reduced  to  free  tuition,  free  rooms,  and  free  dinners  in  hall 
thereabouts. 

(2)  That  every  holder  of  an  open  scholarship  or  exhibitic 
whose  circumstances  were  such  that  he  needed  augmentatic 
should,  on  application,  receive  such  augmentation  as  the  C 
lege  authorities  considered  sufficient. 

(3)  That  care  should  be  taken  to  discourage  premati 
specialisation  at  school. 

For  this  end  it  should  be  required  that  no  scholar  should  eD_ 
the  emoluments  of  his  scholarship  until  he  had  passed  the  ma 
culation  examination  described  above ;  and  a  fair  proportioc 
scholarships  should  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  a  combinat 
of  subjects. 

The  Universities  might  also  do  good  service  in  the  way 
stimulating  secondary  education  if  some  small  proportion  oftt 
entrance  scholarships  were  distributed  over  the  country  as  con 
scholarships,  on  condition  that  the  county  contributed  an  eq 
amount  in  every  case.  In  this  way  some  equivalent  for 
endowments,  so  cynically  confiscated  by  the  Education  Ad 
1902,  might  be  recovered  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  poor  s 
meritorious  students. 

Other  reforms,  which  would,  as  I  believe,  be  productive 
valuable  results,  are  the  requiring  from  every  candidate  fo 
degree  a  knowledge  of  some  portion  of  our  own  literature  1 
history,  and  the  encouragement  of  intellectual  interests  1 
ambitions  by  abolishing  all  purely  pass  examinations.  A  ) 
examination,  in  which  the  candidates  are  invited  simply  to  i 
at  a  minimum  of  knowledge  or  attainment,  is  hardly  worth] 
a  university.  The  opportunity  of  winning  some  mark  of  disti 
tion  in  this  or  that  portion  of  what  is  now  a  pass  examina) 
would  frequently  rouse  some  latent  ambition  in  an  idle  man, 
transform  the  whole  spirit  of  his  work.  Thus  a  modest  refi 
of  this  kind  might  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  nation 
helping  in  its  degree  to  intellectualise  the  life  of  a  great  man 
our  young  men,  and  draw  out  unsuspected  interests,  facult 
and  tastes. 

My  last  word  is  a  word  of  practical  inquiry.  How  is  ( 
section  to  be  made  of  most  value  as  an  instrument  of  educatio 
progress  ?  It  may  do  a  valuable  service  if  the  working  c< 
mittee  of  the  section,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  various  rep 
sentative  persons,  makes  it  a  duty  to  collect  and  publisl 
series  of  papers  on  the  chief  branches  of  our  English  educati 
dwelling  on  its  immediate  and  pressing  needs,  and  how  bes) 
supply  them.  To  do  this  the  committee  should  set  to  w« 
systematically,  commencing  in  October  with  monthly  meetin 
and  formulating,  without  delay,  the  scheme  or  series  of  papen 
be  prepared  and  presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associati 
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THE     INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION 
BOARD    FOR    IRELAND. 

Report  of  the  Examiners  for  1903. 

This  report,  containing  the  reports  of  examiners  on  the  ex- 
tfflinations  held  in  June,  1903,  was  not  published  until  July, 
1904.  If  it  is  impossible  to  issue  the  whole  report  earlier,  it 
i  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  publish  the 
[  lemarksof  the  examiners  separately  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  venture  to  think  that  they  might,  in  fact,  be  sent  broadcast 
to  every  intermediate  school  certainly  before  Christmas-time.  A 
full  year  having  elapsed  since  the  examinations,  and  the  mid- 
nmmer  vacations  having  commenced,  interest  in  the  examiners' 
remarks  will  be  languid,  and  many  teachers  will  probably 
pui  them  over  altogether.  This  is  a  pity,  as,  in  the  absence  of 
inspection,  the  examiners  form  the 'only  nucleus  of  any  kind 
by  which  expert  outside  opinion  is  regularly  brought  to  bear 
opoo  intermediate  school  work. 

Odc  feature  of  this  report  stands  out  in  remarkably  clear 
relief.  There  is  an  almost  unanimous  consent  in  the  separate 
Imports  that  while  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grade  answering  was 
sitttfactory  and  generally  good,  that  of  the  Junior  and  Prepara- 
tory Grades,  and  in  particular  of  the  Pass  Candidates,  was  un- 
satisfactory and  very  inferior.  One  examiner  ventures  upon  an 
explanation,  which  is  ptobahly  correct,  that  the  teachers  for  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades  are  good,  and  those  for  the  other 
Grades  are  not.     For  this  a  remedy  should  be  found. 

The  GrefJk  examiner  (Dr.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell)  reports  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades  due  to  the  abolition 
of  prescribed  authors  the  year  before  has  been  more  than  main- 
^Qed,  and  the  La/m  examiner  (Dr.  M.  Sheehan)  similarly  says 
t^  the  Honour  candidates  in  these  Grades  stand  apart  from  all 
others  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  their  papers.  In  the 
^wer  Grades,  where  books  are  prescribed  for  translation,  there 
*^  frequent  symptoms  of  having  committed  the  English  to 
Bemory.  There  is' an  unfamiliarity  with  the  vocabulary  of 
^reek  tragic  poets  and  of  Homer,  and  in  the  Junior  Grade  few 
of  the  candidates  seem  to  have  been  taught  that  there  are 
^ords  which  cannot  begin  a  sentence.  Latin  quantity  appears 
^^  have  been  universally  neglected.  Verse  composition,  both 
^reek  and  Latin,  seems  to  be  almost  non-existent. 

The  new  system  of  prescribing  courses  of  reading  in  aid  of 
^^glish  composition  has  had  excellent  results.  In  fact,  many 
^^didates  laboured  under  the  difficulty  of  undue  wealth  of 
'■^terials.  On  the  other  hand,  many  tried  to  shorten  their 
labours  by  reading  only  one  of  the  two  authors  prescribed,  and 
'^  the  lower  Grades  it  was  painfully  manifest  that  in  many  cases 
systematic  instruction  in  composition  is  not  given,  and  that  the 
P'Jpils  are  not  taught  what  **  composition  "  means.  In  English 
*^fcraiyre  the  examiner  (Mr.  W.  Magennis)  is  very  severe  on 
^c  Junior  and  Preparatory  Grades.  **  Numbers  of  children  are 
^'^^^e  to  undergo  examination  without  serious  intelligent  prepa- 
^^ioD ;  beyond  learning  the  prescribed  poetry  by  rote,  they  had 
'^^^e  absolutely  nothing  .  .  .  Not  a  few  candidates  had  profited 
*^  little  by  their  reading  of  Scott  as  to  include  in  their  lists  of 
"ighland  flowers  such  exotics  as  **  nymph,'*  *'  ewe,"  *'  minaret," 
**  cupola,"  and  *'  the  deadly  nightingale." 

The  examiner  in  History  and  Geography  (Mr.  Wm.  Graham) 
'Comments  on  the  weakness  in  geography,  especially  of  girls, 
'^^t  to  little  use  of  an  atlas.  In  history  students  seemed 
^^ter  acquainted  with  foreign  events  than  with  English 
*^tetinen,  e.g.^  Fox,  Lord  Casilereagh,  and  St.  John.  In  the 
^^yitx  Grades  spelling  is  often  bad,  there  is  little  heed  of 
^^UAioar,  and  imperfect  expression  of  what  the  candidates  had 


The  Irish  examiner  (Prof.  Knno  Meyer)  complains  that  the 
vocabulary  for  reading  purposes  was  altogether  too  limited,  and 
the  literary  side  of  the  language  too  much  neglected.  He 
would  also  like  to  see  some  dawnings  of  the  light  of  philology 
amongst  the  students. 

The  Fretuh  examiner  (Dr.  Katherine  Hogan),  while  generally 
complimentary,  adds  that  the  fact  *'that  the  average  answering 
was  improved  does  not,  however,  imply  that  the  methods  of 
teaching  gave  entire  satisfaction.  The  answering  of  many  can- 
didates was  indeed  so  deplorable  that  one  can  only  believe  that, 
if  they  were  taught  French  at  all,  it  was  by  a  person  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  language."  A  sample  is  given  in  the  trans- 
lation of  "  Do  you  read  English  books  only?"  by  **  Liriez  ne 
vous  anglaise  livers  que." 

The  German  report  by  Prof.  V.  Steinberger  remarks  on  the 
want  of  attention  paid  to  the  modification  of  vowels,  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  and  punctuation. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  examiner  in  Geonutry  and  Trigonometry^ 
puts  the  defects  under  four  heads:  (i)  want  of  intelligence  in 
recognising  exactly  what  had  to  be  done,  and  in  begging  the 
question ;  (2)  want  of  orderly  arrangement  and  much  unneces- 
sary repetition  ;  (3)  proof  of  particular  cases  where  general  case 
was  also  proved  ;  (4)  want  of  care  in  reading  questions.  Mere 
memory  work,  which  was  common,  was  condemned  ;  this  arose 
from  bad  teaching  in  certain  centres.  The  Preparatory  Grade 
was  very  weak.  The  pupils  did  not  understand  what  they 
wrote,  e,g.^  one  boy  said: — "Take  a  line,  terminate  it  at  one 
end,  and  illuminate  it  at  the  other. "  Teachers  are  urged  to 
insist  on  accurate  drawing  of  ^gures. 

Dr.  Panton,  who  examined  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic^  con- 
demns the  slovenly  style  of  the  work  given  up.  **  Much  is 
almost  unintelligible  owing  to  cancelling.'*  '*  Untidiness  and 
inaccuracy  were  prominent."  Rough  work  is  done  under  the 
impression  that  it  should  be  concealed  from,  and  not  made 
clear  to,  the  examiner.  There  is  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
connection  between  square  and  linear  metric  measures.  The 
insertion  of  arithmetic  scales  in  the  progranime  for  the  Junior 
Grade  is  condemned. 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Mr.  Balfour's  speech  on  the  annual  occasion  known  as  the 
''massacre  of  the  innocents"  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  spoke 
of  the  prolongation  of  deliates  as  a  disease  from  which  the  House 
of  Commons  has  suffered  for  many  years,  and  did  not  think  it 
could  be  prevented  by  new  rules  of  procedure.  Nor  did  he 
think  that  the  difficulty  could  be  got  over  by  Home  Rule  or  by 
establishing  provincial  councils,  for  many  Bills  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  all  desirable  Bills  were  to  be 
driven  through,  perpetual  sessions  would  be  insufficient,  and  our 
representative  system  would  break  down.  He  was  afiraid 
Parliament  must  go  on  groaning  under  the  existing  system. 
Nothing  short  of  revolutionary  methods  would  be  effective.  In 
other  words.  Parliament  regarded  as  a  legislative  body  is  break- 
ing down  if  it  has  not  already  failed.  It  has  so  much  else  to  do. 
It  controb  the  executive.  The  present  position,  therefore, 
proves  the  fallacy  of  the  old  distinction  between  executive  and 
legislature,  for  both  Cabinet  and  Parliament  share  largely  in 
both.  And  it  is  yearly  becoming  more  obvious  that,  if  the 
••necessary"  legislation  is  to  pass,  "revolutionary  methods" 
must  be  adopted.  Are  we  on  the  eve  of  a  change  in  our 
constitution  ? 
» 

"  The    acceptance    of   Christianity    does    not    involve,    of 
necessity,  social  equality  between  all  individuals  in  any  given 
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race,  tior  between  one  rmee  And  uioflier  ;  (s)  the  Accept  an  oe  of 
Chn&imky  docs  not  neces»ritf  carfy  with  it  Ihe  lighl  to  a 
rmnchisc.  Tbe  mere  fact  that  he  h  a  Christi&D  drws  not  At  a 
man  to  take  &  sh&rc  in  the  government  of  ibe  eoimtrf  unless  be 
DCkdersUcids  how  to  exerciie  tbe  franchise  propeilj-.^'  We  do 
noi  of  counie  mtlempl  to  diictiif  the  relations  of  these  proposi- 
tions wiih  certain  writings  of  S*  Pftul  or  S»  Jannes  in  the  New 
TcsUtttcnt.  But  we  caJl  our  readers*  attention  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  CbufCh  of  the  Province  of 
South  Africa,  adopted  prtmarily  with  regard  to  the  Bantu  tribes, 
in  order  to  a&k  ihem  \o  consider  the  qiiesitons  with  r^ard  to  the 
dfcumstances  of  other  countries.  Will  the  pnndptes  bold  good^ 
for  example,  here  in  our  own  country  P  Do  we  ask  our  electors 
if  they  **underiUnd  how  to  exercise  the  franchise  properly?" 
Will  tbey  bold  good  in  tbe  southern  states  of  the  Norib 
American  Republic?  And  will  they  justify  that  practical 
CJiclysion  ffiim  the  franchise  which  has  been  attained  with  regard 
to  tbe  negroes  ? 

In  May  last,  there  passed  away  a  man  whose  career  reminds 
us  forcibly  not  only  of  the  methods  of  empire- building,  but  of 
tbe  extreme  modemity  of  our  Brttis^h  Empire.  In  Ihe  ^forties  of 
tbe  last  century,  Mr.  John  Howaird  Angas  went  to  South 
Australta  to  help  in  tbe  carrying  out  of  his  father's  schemes  lor 
that  then  undeveloped  part  of  British  possessions.  In  ihe  work 
of  l*oih  father  and  son  we  see  the  individualistic  methods  which 
bave  of  recent  yrars  been  so  completely  overshadowed  by  later 
'*  impel ial ''  ways.  They  founded  banks^  sent  missionaries  to 
the  **■  black  fellows/'  founded  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Lutbetan 
Silesians,  improved  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  gave  property 
for  the  endowment  of  hospitals  and  univeruiies,  and  so  built  up 
tbe  prosperity  of  South  Atistralia.  Their  age  has  passed  away. 
On  the  foundations  built  by  individualism  and  free  enterprise  is 
being  reared  a  United  AuiLralia  with  hostile  tarilfs  and  Acts 
which  exclude  "  iindesirable "  immigrants.  That  b  why  the 
record  of  such  a  man's  death  ttarltes  us  by  showing  bow  rapidly 
ideals  have  changed. 

The  litigation  between  two  Presbyterian  chufches  in  Scotland, 
which  ended  on  the  1st  of  August  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
should  help  us  to  understand  something  of  the  sphinx- riddle  of 
European  history,  the  relations  between  Church  ard  State.  We 
have  learnt  that  a  Fre^  Church  may  yet  believe  in  Establtsb* 
meiit>  and  be  *'  free  ''  only  because  it  does  not  ;ip prove  of 
the  terms  which  tbe  State  of^trh.  That  will  help  to  explain  tbe 
principles  of  our  seventeentb^century  forefathers,  and  the  slow^ 
ness  and  imperfection  with  which  ''toleration"  principles 
advanced.  In  all  countries  tn  the  theocralic  stage,  unestablished 
Churches  (which  are  often  also  '*  persecuted  "  ChurcbesJ  are  like 
the  opposition  in  our  House  of  Commons.  They  believe  in  the 
State,  but  are  opposed  to  those  now  in  oOice  on  methods 
and  principles  of  administration.  Only  when  both  religious 
parties  are  weary  of  the  strifct  and  theology  ceases  lo  interest 
the  common  man,  docs  *'  toleration  "  become  a  practice  while 
ceasing  tu  be  a  popular  theory.  But  Scotland  has  not  yet 
reached  that  stage.  Events  in  France  seem  to  suggest  that  tbey 
have  not  reached  it  there.  Everyone  is  either  clerical  or  anti- 
clerical, and  what  will  be  th«  end  ii  yet  impossible  to  t«ll. 


THk  Hoard  of  Education  his  been  informed  through  the 
Foreign  Ot]ice  that  an  Exhibition  of  works  of  an,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  will  lie  arranged  in  a 
special  pavilion  within  the  exhibition  grounds  of  the  Universal 
and  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Li^e  in  1905.  Full 
particulars  as  to  tbe  conditions  atiacbing  to  exhibits  are  given  in 
the  o facial  regulations,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
rife  CQHsal  Geaert}  for  Belgium,  23,  Great  St,  Helens,  E.C. 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 

RKFtv^tNG  to  the  questions  raised  in  Ibe  recent  debt 
Education  Vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Willis 
referred  to  tbe  future  of  secondary  education.  Las 
said,  he  had  reason  to  express  anxiety  as  to  the  ie 
secondary  schools.  It  showed  too  early  a  special isstiot 
was  a  gradual  loss  of  the  cultivation  of  larguage  and  3 
and  the  tendency  was  too  exclusively  scieniifici  whe 
was  wanted  really  was  a  liberal  education.  Tbey  bad 
to  effect  a  charge*  First,  they  tried  to  define  roughly 
a  secondary  school  A  secondar)'  school  was  distim 
technical  institute^  which  gave  special  teaching  of  an 
character,  and  dbtbct  from  continuation  classes,  whic 
great  variety  of  teaching  Ijut  no  continuity  of  teacbii 
general  school  education.  The  Beard  of  Education  hac 
that  a  secondary  school  must  give  a  general  educatic 
and  girls  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  and  beyond.  The 
must  be  complete  so  far  as  tt  went,  and  progressive 
tinuous.  The  boys  and  girls  must  learn  thnroughly  ' 
did  learn,  and  never  be  allowed  to  mark  time.  T1 
type  of  school  would  oBer  a  general  education,  physica 
and  moral,  given  through  a  complete  graded  course  i 
lion  of  a  wider  scope  and  more  advance^!  degree  than  I 
at  the  elementary  schools.  Tbe  Board  thus  hoped  tc 
a  type  of  school  which  would  give  what  he  described  a^ 
education. 

The  Board,  Sir  William  Anson  continued,  would 
much  to  l>e  able  to  increase  their  grants,  and  assist  mot 
and  thus  get  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  secondary  educa 
in  the  mi  not  secondary  schools.  There  was  a  certain 
regarding  the  government  of  schools,  and  the  lelatit 
headmaster  to  the  local  auibori?}'  and  the  govern! 
Local  authorities  were  somewhat  apt  to  believe  that  t 
themselves  lime  and  secured  greater  admi  nisi  rut  ivc  el 
they  governed  the  school  through  ibeir  director  of  t 
The  Board  bad  constantly  prcsset*  upon  them  the  advi 
appointing  a  governing  body  for  the  school,  with  powc 
financially,  and  urged  that  if  a  capable  man  were  apf 
headmaster  he  should  have  full  power  of  conferring 
governing  body  and  expressing  his  views  to  that  bo 
importance  of  these  smaller  schools  securing  an  e flic 
master  was  very  great.  Tbe  authorities  would,  he 
soon  realise  that,  unless  they  established  a  governing 
gave  ihcbeadmaster  the  powers  he  had  described,  they 
get  what  tbey  wanted  in  the  way  of  a  successful  . 
school. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  ibe  training  colleges.  Si 
Anson  called  attention  to  answers  from  the  esaminatioi 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  King's  Scholarship,  i 
was  as-ked  regarding  the  frontiers  of  Fram^.  Th 
wrote  :  ''The  Alps  are  accessible  over  their  summits, 
Pyrenees  are  not ;  they  are  accessible  only  at  their 
The  Alps  divide  France  from  Spain.  The  Rhone  a 
seem  to  form  a  naliiral  frontier ;  but  the  Germans  c 
A  student  at  a  training  college  wrote  an  appaiently  welS 
description  of  Eunyan's  "  Pilgrim*s  Progress,*'  and  th 
**  The  beauty  of  the  sloiy  is  enhanced  by  the  charm  of 
in  which  the  poem  is  written/'  Another  student  s^ 
*'  the  founders  of  Itntian  architecture  were  Torrigiano 
Colta."  These  things  struck  him  as  bting  much  w 
ignorance.  They  showed  the  confusion  of  mind  of  th 
A  lecture  which  would  be  useful  to  others  was  only  r 
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to  the  student  who  came  to  a  subject  perfectly  ignorant.  Unless 
we  educated  oar  pupil-teachers  better,  he  continued,  we  waste 
money  at  both  ends.  We  waste  the  money  spent  on  training 
colleges  by  sending  raw  material  of  which  good  use  cannot  be 
made,  and  we  waste  the  money  spent  on  elementary  education 
OD  iccount  of  the  quality  of  the  teachers  supplied. 

Thk  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  the  opening,  on  August  8th,  of  a 
nev  technical  institute  at  Eastbourne,  said  education  is  now,  in 
a  wider  sense  than  it  has  ever  been  previously,  a  science  in 
ititHf  and  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  that 
xieoce  should  be  obtained  in  order  adequately  to  conduct  our 
ifitem  of  education.  Now  we  are  endeavouring  to  frame  a 
eonplete  educational  structure  we  must  depend  in  great  measure 
■poo  the  advice  of  educational  experts.  The  important  object 
io  education  is  not  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
aeoessfully  paraded  in  an  examination.  The  aim  of  education 
llmld  be  directed  just  as  much  to  the  training  of  average 
idM)olboys  as  to  the  most  brilliant  of  the  students.  It  is  to  train 
tkcir  intellects  and  make  them  more  useful  citizens  that  the  work 
of  education  ought  to  be  directed,  and  not  to  produce  a  number 
of  brilliant  results  of  accumulated  information.  His  advice  was 
ID  obtain  the  services  of  the  most  capable  citizens,  whether  men 
or  women,  for  their  educational  work.  Make  it  clear  to  educa- 
liona]  experts  and  teachers  that  the  people  of  the  country  look 
B»re  to  the  results  of  average  children  than  to  exceptional  boys 
«nd  girls. 

[       Ml.  AcLAND  presided  over  a  conference,  held  on  July  21st 

!    'o  Bfanchester,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 

^bool-leaving  examinations  and  inspections,  with  a  view  to 

^'^^re   the    satisfactory  organisation   of  secondary  education. 

*^ting  the  course  of  a  valuable  address  Mr.  Acland  referred  to 

^'^  subject  of  State  aid  for  secondary  education.     He  said  that 

'^lil  the  Government — and  he  drew  no  distinction  between  one 

^^^emment  and  another — could  see  its  way  to  give  more  money 

^^  secondary  schools  we  should  never  get  secondary  education  in 

^»s  country  put  on  the  looting  which  it  ought  to  hold.     The 

-^V'casory  gives  ten  millions  a  year  to  elementary  education,  and 

'^^  was  very  glad  to  say  it  was  holding  forth  hopes  of  giving 

^Xoo,ooo  a  year  to  our  university  colleges ;    but  secondary 

^^vcation  in  day  schools  has  to  put  up  with  little  more  than 

-^300,000  a  year.     That  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  if  we  are  to 

*^^ve  a  proper  supply  of  secondary  day-schools  the  Treasury 

'■kiist  rise  to  something  like  three-quarters  of  a  million  at  least. 

'^%t  grants,  as  shown  in  the  latest  memorandum,  seem  likely  to 

^OBie  to  less  rather  than  more.    The  more  advanced  schools 

^■^ed  to  be  able  to  get  £s  a  head  easily  for  what  was  called 

^^riiion  A.     Id  future  the  number  of  schools  which  will  get  £$ 

P«r  head  will  be  very  limited   indeed.      Everything    which 

relieves  secondary  schools  is  to  the  good,  but  all  that  can  be 

^<»e  at  such    conferences    will  be  but  little  unless  a    more 

^^«Bctive  money  supply  for  those  schools,  upon  which  ultimately 

*^  universities  themselves  depend,  can  be  assured. 

Later  in  the  tame  address,  Mr.  Acland  referred  to  the 
"^^^ctioii  on  the  part  of  most  educationists  against  the  multi- 
I^^icity  of  examinations  for  which  secondary  schools  prepare 
^^^  papils.  Giving  an  example,  he  said  that  lately  a  return 
'•■•t  ID  to  the  West  Riding  County  Council  showed  that  a 
*^^QBdafy  school,  with  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  boys,  had  the 
^^UnviDg  external  examinations  :  Oxford  Locals — senior,  junior, 
^^  pielimiiMtfy  ;  London  Matriculation,  Victoria  Matriculation, 
^*H«raicdiate  Examinations  of  the  London  University,  Civil 
^v^rioe— second-class  clerks,  boy  clerks,  assistants  of  Excise; 
^^Kniaary  examinations  for  the  medical  and  dental  professions, 
^•^d  oecssionally  a  boy  for  entrance  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
^  leqsiied  a  peculiarly  good  headmaster  in  such  conditions  to  I 


carry  on  what  after  all  was  the  main  work  of  a  school,  a  steady 
current  of  teaching  of  an  informing  and  character- making  kind 
which  did  not  want  to  be  interfered  with  by  perpetual  prepara- 
tion for  examinations.  Teachers  will  be  glad  when  the  bulk  of 
these  examinations  are  grouped  into  one,  and  when  one  certifi- 
cate will  frank  boys  and  girls  for  the  whole  lot.  The  effect  of 
so  many  examinations  is  bad  on  teachers,  bad  on  the  curriculum, 
and  bad  on  boys,  who  come  to  think  of  schools  not  as  places  of 
education  in  the  highest  sense,  but  as  examination  shops. 
Character  is  more  important  than  certificates,  and  preparing  for 
life  is  even  more  important  than  preparing  for  examinations. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  conference  : 
(i.)  That  this  conference  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  a 
scheme  for  examinations  for  secondary  schools,  which  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  representative  of  the  joint  matri- 
culation board  of  the  Universities  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  also  of  local  authorities  for  secondary  education  in  the  areas 
served  by  such  universities  and  of  the  teaching  profession  ;  and 
that  school  certificates  should  be  issued  in  connection  with  such 
examinations,  (ii.)  That  the  examinations  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  serve  as  recognised  preliminary  examinations  for 
the  professions  as  well  as  for  the  universities,  and  that  senior 
and  junior  certificates  should  be  issued ;  and  that  a  system  of 
inspection  should  be  instituted  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tions, (iii.)  That  the  board  of  examiners  should  have  informa- 
tion as  to  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  various  schools 
which  they  examine,  and  that  the  papers  should  be  set  after 
consideration  of  the  school  curriculum,  (iv.)  That  steps  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  certificates  as  exempt- 
ing from  matriculation  examinations  of  universities,  and  entrance 
examinations  of  various  professional  bodies  and  public  offices, 
and  also  to  secure  the  interchangeabiliiy  of  certificates  issued  by 
various  examining  bodies,  (v.)  In  order  to  secure  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  the  last  resolution  the  conference  approves  of  the 
establishment  of  a  central  board  for  England,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  from  the 
different  examining  bodies,  whose  duties  should  be  to  co-ordinate 
and  control  the  standards  of  these  examinations,  and  to  take 
steps  to  secure  the  interchangeability  of  certificates. 

Each  successive  set  of  **  regulations  "  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  is  heralded  by  its  prefatory  memorandum,  and  these 
official  declarations  of  educational  faith  deserve  careful  study. 
They  are,  we  are  glad  to  recognise,  remarkable  for  their  catho- 
licity and  inspired  by  an  exact  appreciation  of  existing  needs. 
The  memorandum  which  prefaces  the  **  Regulations  for  Evening 
Schools,  Technical  Institutions,  and  Schools  of  Art  and  Art 
Classes,"  gives  an  official  sanction  to  views  urged  consistently 
by  those  who  understand  the  precise  nature  of  the  kind  of 
technical  instruction  in  need  of  which  this  country  stands.  The 
vital  importance  of  a  properly  giaduated  course  of  technical 
instruction  which  occupies  the  whole  time  of  the  student  during 
the  day  is  emphasised.  The  danger  that  unorganised  evening 
classes,  bearing  no  relation  the  one  to  the  other,  may  result  in 
mere  waste  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  students 
is  appropriately  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  need  for  a  careful 
survey  of  local  industrial  needs  before  deciding  what  evening 
classes  shall  be  arranged.  The  uselessness,  too,  of  attempting 
to  impart  technical  instruction  to  students  who  have  received  no 
preliminary  training,  or  a  training  of  the  wrong  kind,  is  duly 
recognised,  and  it  is  prescribed  that  no'student  may  be  admitted 
to  any  course  of  instruction  assisted  by  the  Board  of  Ekiucation 
who  is  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  benefit  by  the  instruction 
given  in  that  course.  It  certainly  begins  to  look  as  if  in  time 
we  shall  have  an  organised  and  complete  system  of  national 
education. 
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The  Freoch  Association  met  this  year  at  Grenoble,  where 
M.  C.-A.  Laisant,  the  president,  in  his  opening  address,  sought 
to  vindicate  the  civic  position  of  the  mathematician  in  France. 
The  success  which  had  attended  the  public  careers  of  eminent 
mathematicians  was  due,  in  the  president's  opinion,  to  their 
recognition  that  the  absolute  was  but  a  convenient  way  of 
expressing  the  relative  and  that  the  study  of  exact  science  was  a 
means  rather  than  an  end.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  French- 
men of  mark.  Napoleon,  Carnot,  Arago,  Poincare,  and  M. 
Laisant  himself,  gained  distinction  in  mathematics  before 
entering  public  life.  This  fact  must  be  ascribed  rather  to 
fashion  than  to  the  Gallic  temperament.  In  England,  fashion 
has  decreed  that  a  knowledge  of  classics  shall  be  the  preliminary 
work  of  a  statesman's  career.  As  a  consequence  we  find  that 
the  church  produces  many  of  our  eminent  classical  scholars, 
while  the  ranks  of  the  mathematicians  have  been  recruited, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Acts,  from  nonconformists. 
M.  Laisant  went  on  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  science.  The  methods  adopted  in  elementary  work 
were,  in  his  opinion,  most  in  need  of  reform.  The  child's 
memory  was  too  often  developed  at  the  expense  of  its  intelli- 
gence. The  attempt  to  awaken  curiosity  was  not  sufficiently 
employed ;  and  the  child  did  not  gain,  what  was  within  its 
power,  a  living  interest  in  scientific  phenomena. 

M.  Fehr,  of  Geneva,  gave  an  account,  in  Section  2,  of  an 
enquiry  which  was  being  made  into  the  environment  and 
methods  of  woik  which  have  been  found  favourable  to  mathe- 
matical study.  The  object  is  to  collect  experience,  personal 
or  collective,  which  may  be  valuable  to  mathematical  teachers. 
In  particular,  the  results  of  psychological  experiment  are  sought 
A  sheet  of  questions  has  been  printed  and  is  being  distributed 
among  mathematicians  of  note.  These  questions  relate  to 
psychological  and  physiological  experience.  Copies  are  being 
sent  to  English  scholars.  Those  who  do  not  receive  a  copy  and 
desire  to  contribute  should  apply  to  M.  H.  Fehr,  19,  Rue  Gevray, 
Geneva.  The  result  of  the  enquiry  will  be  announced  at 
Cherbourg  in  1905. 

While  the  choice  of  a  text-book  on  geometry  is  causing 
English  teachers  much  embarrassment  the  French  teacher  has 
probably  had  his  difficulties  solved  by  the  French  Association. 
On  August  6th  the  mathematical  section,  after  a  long  and 
careful  discussion,  decided  to  recommend  the  Nauveaux 
Elhnem  de  Ciometrn\  by  M.  Ch.  Mairey,  Jobat,  Dijon,  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  This  book  has  been  used 
experimentally  in  several  lycees  and  training  colleges  and  has 
gained  favourable  opinion  everywhere.  The  discussion  showed 
that  heuristic  treatment  is  necessary  from  the  commencement, 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay  down  axioms  or  postulates  until 
the  geometrical  instinct  has  been  awakened  by  a  course  of 
experimental  geometry,  and  that  solid  geometry  can  be  studied 
simultaneously  with  plane  geometry  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

An  exhibition  of  manual  work  in  schools  was  opened  on 
August  nth  in  Santander.  Its  inception  was  due  tu  the  energy 
of  Sr.  Fresnedo  de  la  Calzada.  Sr.  Faro  de  la  Vega  had 
taken  charge  of  the  lessons  previously  given  to  no  less  than 
sixty-five  of  the  elementary  teachers,  both  public  and  private,  of 
the  city  and  province  of  Santander.  These  had  taken  up  the 
study  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  some  having  walked  as  much 
as  ten  miles  each  day  to  attend  the  class.  About  forty-five 
masters  and  mistresses  exhibited  samples  of  their  work,  which 
included  relief- maps  in  clay,  wire- work  and  some  woodwork. 
The  geometrical  models  were  especially  neat,  and  the  Froebel 
work  of  the  mistresses,  with  its  industrial  application,  deserved 
the  highest  praise.  A  separate  room  was  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  woik  done  by  the  children  of  the  municipal  schools. 


Everybody  spoke  in  glowine  terms  of  this  first  step  townditltt 
reform  of  Spanish  education,  and  at  the  opening  cefMraf  te 
Mayor  not  only  promised  the  support  of  the  local  aatkoridoi 
but  offered  to  defray  the  cost  of  sending  some  of  the  maatak 
next  year  to  the  Model  School  of  Ripatransone  10  Italf .  Ill 
promoters  of  the  exhibition  did  well  in  boldiiig  it  atatiK 
when  Santander  was  full  of  summer  visitors,  for  the  moremat 
may  thus  be  spread  throughout  Spain. 


A  NOTICE  of  the  Cambridge  University  Extension 
Meeting,  now  being  held  in  Exeter,  has  already  appeared  il 
this  magazine.  Now  that  the  first  part  of  the  meeting  is 
over,  it  is  possible  to  say  something  as  to  the  soccett  of  thiiitv 
venture.  It  was  not  known  beforehand  whether  students  frM 
a  distance,  especially  those  from  foreign  coantries,  woaU 
attracted  in  large  numbers  to  a  summer  meeting  apart  froa 
usual  surroundings  in  a  university  town.  The  ventote  \ 
however,  been  abundantly  justified  by  its  sncoen.  Over  lO 
students  are  attending  the  meeting,  about  a  third  of  thea 
foreigners,  from  all  parts  of  the  German  Empire,  Ai 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Mfl 
way,  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia  and  Japan  ;  also  students 
Australia  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
halls  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  to  the  lectaren 
evidence  in  themselves  of  the  interest  aroused.  The 
the  lecturers  were  a  guarantee  that  the  **  Age  of  Elizabeth 
the  other  subjects  included  in  the  programme  wooU  I 
worthily  treated.  Special  features  of  this  year's  meeting  b 
been  the  intimate  connection  between  the  main  tubject  eC 
lectures  and  the  county  of  Devon  ;  the  excursions  to  pfam 
historic  and  scientific  interest  or  great  natural  beauty  it 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  indefinable  charm  of  an  old 
city,  where  the  strangers  have  received  such  a  kindly  w< 
from  the  citizens.  To  the  bond  of  fellowship  that  unites 
students  of  many  nationalities  is  added  the  bond  bet 
visitors  and  the  hospitable  city  of  Exeter. 


„- 


A  SUMMER  course  of  Nature  Study  was  held  at  the 
Univerrity  College,  Southampton,  during  the  first  fortnif^ 
August,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Travis  Jenkins, 
of  biology  at  the  college.  The  number  of  applicatioQilbft 
mission  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  accommodation,  and  a 
number  of  intending  students  were  unavoidably  refused  a 
sion  to  the  course.  The  students  were,  for  the  moA 
members  of  the  teaching  profession ;  training  colleges,  s 
dary  and  elementary  schools  being  represented.  Soom  di\ 
students  came  from  Scotland,  Wales  and  the  North  of 
and,  to  judge  from  the  numerous  applications  reoeivedf 
supply  of  summer  instruction  of  this  kind  is  by  no  mssMi 
to  the  demand  for  it.  The  details  of  the  work  of  tbt  Cii 
which  were  described  in  The  School  World  for  Jonc^  ij 
were  closely  adhered  to,  and  it  is  therefore  unneceaaiy  It 
scribe  them  again. 

A  SUMMER  vacation  school  has  been  held  for  the  thifdi 
in  succession  this  year  at  the  Fassmore  Edwards 
Tavistock  Square,  London.    At  the  Invitation  of  Mis.  Hi 
Ward,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  movement, 
educationists  and  others  interested  in  this  experiment  to 
the  holidays  of  London  children  both  more  eojojablc  and 
educative  met  at  the  school  on  the  afternoon  of  July  itdk  i 
hour  was  spent  by  the  visitors  in  inspecting  the  dMin  iP 
buildings  and  in  the  garden,  where  the  cbiMien  went  thi 
drill  exercises  and  received  lessons  in  dancing,  iinglifr 
pentering,  clay-modelling,  drawing,  cookinfi,  4te.    The  cU 
also  took  part  in  various  games,  such  as  ionp*bnbhlt  ^^^if 
skipping,  and  sand-digging.    The  out-door  IcMOM  wve  ^fl 
in  a  well-wooded  garden  behind  the  bulldingt.  1 
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ikeld  iiibiequemly  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  made  a 
be  progresa  of  the  movemenl  sitvce  k  wai»  sUrted 
the  time  of  the  imalUpoK  epidemic,  whedi  owing 
feet  ion,  fewei  children  ih»nusu&t  weres«ni  iwmy 
>uniry  holid«^  funds,  and  it  occurred  to  wmc  of 
Lbeir  Urge  building  and  garden,  necessarily  Uul« 
bey  m  igh  t  d  o  something  to  h  ]  I  the  g  .1  p.  Finmncial 
rwi  fottbcoming,  and  within  a  month  there  were 
the  rolL  In  1903  the  expefiment  wa*  repeated 
i  larger  attendance,  and  a  slightly  larger  staff*, 
cieable  still  further  to  expand  the  scheme  and 
ber  of  children  invited  10  1,000.  She  eittirnaicd 
about  600,000  chiyren  left  in  London  during 
ithi,  and  while  these  childret)  had  nothing  but 
o  play  on,   there  were  great  school  buildings 

playgrounds  of  the  schools  and  the  London 
ied  against  theni*  She  aiked  them  to  join  with 
le  London  SetUemenis  in  calling  upon  the  local 
uder  the  matter  seriously.  The  BUhop  of  Here- 
wlution,  which  was  adopted ,  ur^tttg  the  d^ira- 
ihing  throughout   the  country  vacation  ^hools 

at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  His 
annexion  with  a  similar  school  which  he  had 
ere  ford  convinced  him  that  the  cost  was  small, 
>u]d  have  no  difBcuhy  in  the  matter  of  tcachetE. 

jf  Education  has  received  from  the  French 
^i^tification   of  its   inteution  to  attach   as  tern- 

to  certain  lycees  a  nuoiber  of  young  English 
Itnasters,  or  intending  schoolmasters  who  have 
iproved  course  of  training  and  hold  some  recog- 
yr  secondary  teachers.     These  a&si^tants  will  not 

in  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  but  will 
onversation  groups  under  the  direction  of  the 
t  hours'  work  a  day  will  be  csspccted  of  them, 
r  time  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  assistants, 
be  able  to  pursue  their  own  studies.  The 
ceive  no  remuneration,  but  will  be  boarded  and 
:ist]tuiions  to  which  they  are  attached*  Candt< 
posts  should  forward  their  applica.tion  to  the 
-ial  Inquiries  and  Reports,  St,  Stephen*s  House» 
S.W.,  enclosing  testimontab  as  to  character, 
aching  experience,  and  a  medical  certificate  of 

3f  Education  has  issued  its  Regulations  as  to 
nas  for  the  coming  year*  The  pamphlet  con- 
i  hours  of  training  and  rules  for  recognition  of 
ifery,  and  cookery  diplomas  issued  hj  training 

Education  ha^i  announced  that  Shakespeare ^s 
lay  be   taken   as  an  attemaiive  to  '*  Much  Ado 
in  English  literature  and  language  at  the  King's 
tminaiion  of  1905. 

nenl  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
published  the  third  bulletin  in  its  science  ar^l 

title  of  the  latest  addition  to  this  useful  series 
**  The  Quadrant  Electrometer  :  its  Construction 
,t  is  written  by  Mr.  R,  G.  Allen ^  of  the  Royal 

ce,  Dublin. 

of  internal  students  of  the  University  of  London 
fd  the  examination  in  pedagogy  contains  ^fteen 
these  are  fourttren  women  and  one  man.  Only 
obtained  a  fir»t  class,  and  both  were  women. 
:  candidates  were  trained  at  the  London  Day 
e,  and  one  at  iledford  College. 


A  CURIOUS  echo  of  the  Boer  war  occurred  at  a  well-known 
coaching  college  last  month.  Many  of  the  pupils  of  this 
college  are  preparing  for  engineering  or  miningn.  One  of  them 
happens  lo  be  the  ton  of  a  Naial  farmer,  whose  estate  llej  at 
Dundee,  in  the  extreme  north  of  thai  colony.  Another  pupil 
is  a  son  of  a  Boec  mining  proprietor  who  has  borne  arms  lirith 
his  father  against  us  in  the  recent  war.  He  had  formed  part  of 
the  army  that  invaded  Katal,  and  had  put  up  for  several  night  J 
at  the  very  farm  from  which  the  parents  of  the  other  student  had 
Bed^  So  the  two  whilom  enemies  met  at  last  in  the  friendlj 
rivalry  of  the  class-room. 

Wfi  commend  to  the  attention  oF  our  readers  an  article 
by  Mr.  J.  L,  Paton  on  **  Training  in  the  Service  of  Man," 
which  is  published  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Parett/s*  Review, 
Mr.  Fat  on  believes  in  the  educative  value  of  useful  work^  how- 
ever humble  that  work  may  appear.  The  following  quotation 
will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  advice  Mr.  Paton  gives :  "  From 
the  ^rst  pc^sible  moment,  let  the  child  serve.  .  .  .  There 
arc  boots  to  be  blacked,  there  are  beds  to  be  madcr  there  are 
errands  innumerable  to  be  run,  pol aloes  lo  be  peeled ^  oranges  to 
be  sliced  for  the  marmalade,  gooseberries  to  be  topped  and 
tailed  for  the  jam,  bills  to  be  paid,  there  are  garden  beds  lo  be 
weeded,  there  is  wood  to  be  chopped.  Whatever  it  is  the  child 
can  do,  let  it  do  as  much  as  practicable.  The  fault  of  your  rich 
and  comfortable  homes  it  that  the  child  learns  only  how  to  be 
ministered  unto,  not  how  to  minister.  And  when  it  comes  to 
workshop  lessons  in  manual  trainings  I  lind  no  such  feckleis 
little  fellows,  none  with  their  fingers  so  thumby,  as  these  from 
your  luimrious  and  pampered  homes.  I  remember  seeing  at 
Bilton  Grange  a  motto,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  It  is  a  new 
Beautitude  and  a  new  Commination  : — 

'  Blessed  is  he  that  hath  learned  to  do  things  for  himself, 
And  cursed  is  he  that  hath  learned  only  lo  ring  the  belL' " 

MiL^SRS.  J.  J.  Griffin  Sl  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  issued  a  new 
edition  of  Part  IIL  of  their  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue 
of  scj  en  I  ific  apparatus.  In  this  part,  which  is  devoted  entirely 
to  electrical  and  magnetic  apparatus,  we  find  a  complete  Ibt  of 
all  possible  requirements — from  the  "  cork  swan "  to  a  set  of 
apparatus  for  demonstrating  wireless  telegraphy.  In  addition  to 
the  simpler  appliances  required  by  all  physical  laboratories,  we 
notice  several  special  appliances  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction, e.g.,  the  electrolytic  break,  apparatus  for  Prof.  Elihu. 
Thomson's  experiments  on  electro-magnetic  repulsion,  bismuth 
spiral  for  magnetic  measurements^  &e.  The  usefulness  of  the 
catalogue  is  increased  by  the  full  descriptions  of  numeroui 
items,  and  by  the  tables  of  constants  and  data,  which  are 
inserted* 

Thk  recently  poblished  *'  B^uchs-Slatisiik  '*  for  the  semcaier 

ending  in  March  hut  shows  that  there  were  57,^54  matriculated 
students  studying  in  German  univeisities^  including  31093. 
foreigners;  the  number  of  non* matriculated  students  was 9,1  S^, 
thus  making  a  sum  total  of  47,041^  Of  the  different  oniversiti^ 
Berlin  easily  stands  first  with  7,SOj  matriculated  and  6,3SJ  non- 
matriculated  students.  The  next  in  numerical  order  are 
Munich  with  41609^  Leipzig  with  3*773,  and  Bonn  with  3,294 
students  of  all  classes.  Br^aii  and  Halle  have  each  more  than 
1,500,  and  the  following  nine  uni>^^r$iiies  more  than  t,ooo 
students:— Tubingen,  Qiittingen,  Heidelberg,  Strassburg* 
Freiburg,  Wiinburg,  Miinster,  Marburg,  and  Giessen.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  shown  by  the  statistics  that  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  non* matriculated  to  matriculated  students,  vix,^  42 
per  cent,,  is  to  be  found  in  Berlin.  Women,  tepreiienied  at  all 
the  universiiiet  except  Miinster,  Griefswald,  and  Rostock,  form 
a  seventh  part  ot  the  total  of  noa- matriculated  students.  Berlitt 
claims  the  largest  portion  of  Germany's  lady  students,  for  43  out 
of  every  100  prefer  to  study  in  the  Imperial  capital. 
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From  the  same  publication  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
students  at  the  French  universities  for  the  semester  ending  in 
March  was  30,405.  Here  again  the  university  in  the  capital 
easily  beads  the  list  with  12,948  students.  Then  come 
Bordeaux,  2,320;  Toulouse,  2,191  ;  Montpellier,  1,707;  Niincy, 
1,327;  Rennes,  1,190;  Lille,  1,164;  Aix-Marseilles,  1,080; 
Dijon,  880 ;  Poictiers,  863 ;  Caen,  752  ;  Grenoble,  705  ; 
Besan^on,  333;  and  Clermont,  299.  10,972  belonged  to  the 
law  faculty,  6,686  to  the  medical,  4,765  to  the  science,  4,384  to 
the  arts,  3,014  to  ^the  "  pharmaceutical "  faculty.  The  sum 
total  of  women  studen  amounted  to  1,125,  of  whom  677  were 
of  French  nationality  and  448  foreigners— almost  entirely  of 
Russian  birth. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Robson,  Lecturer  in  Physics  at  the  Royal 
Technical  Institute,  Salford,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  Warrington  Secondary  and  Technical  School. 


SCOTTISH. 

Thr  opinion  was  expressed  in  these  columns  last  month  that 
the  only  way  to  save  the  Scottish  Education  Bill  was  to  call  a 
conference  of  the  Scottish  members  and  dispose  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  amendments  by  mutual  agreement.  This  course 
was  found  impossible  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  small  but 
determined  group  of  members.  As  a  consequence,  "the  blind 
fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,"  in  the  shape  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  has  been  compelled  to  **  slit  its  thin-spun  life."  This 
decision  has  been  received  in  Scotland  with  deep  regret  and 
with  general  indignation.  Here  we  had  what  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  schemes  for  the 
reform  of  the  Scottish  educational  system  that  has  ever  been 
drafted.  It  had  been  received  with  a  chorus  of  approval,  and 
passed  its  first  and  second  reading  stages  without  a  single 
division.  After  making  all  allowance  for  the  trying  nature  of 
the  parliamentary  session,  a  protest  must  be  made  against  the 
Prime  Minister's  treatment  of  the  measure.  The  three  days 
allotted  to  the  committee  stage  of  the  Bill  were  wholly  inade- 
quate, even  if  it  had  been  absolutely  non-contentious,  which  no 
Bill  of  such  magnitude  could  possibly  be.  In  addition  almost 
half  the  time  on  these  days  was  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of 
private  Bills  which  were  given  the  precedence.  The  Scottish 
members  seem  to  have  lost  all  driving  power,  or  they  would 
have  secured  better  terms  for  the  measure.  The  outlook  for 
next  session  is  so  uncertain  that  no  comfort  can  be  derived 
from  Mr.  Balfour's  pledge  to  give  tbe  Bill  a  foremost  place 
then. 

In  connection  with  the  Sanitary  Congress  which  met  at 
Ola^ow  this  year,  a  conference  on  the  hygiene  of  school  life 
took  place.  Prof.  Edgar  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of 
teachers,  doctors,  and  school-board  managers.  The  president, 
in  his  opening  address,  referred  with  satisfaction  to  this  the  first 
conference  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  whole  question  of 
school  hygine,  he  contended,  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  the 
past,  and,  now  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation  has  been 
awakened  by  the  disclosures  of  the  Committee  on  Physical 
Training,  it  should  be  put  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis.  It 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  recognised  that  the  teacher  is  more 
than  an  instructor  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  highest  of  biological  processes  and 
in  social  evolution,  and,  whether  headmaster  or  assistant,  should 
know,  for  his  pupils'  sake  and  for  the  nation's  sake,  the  nature 
of  the  growing  organism,  the  child,  and  the  physical  environ- 
ment best  suited  to  its  health  and  growth.  The  time  has  come, 
he  argued,  when  hygienic  physiology  should  be  required  as  part 
•0/ the  professional  training  of  every  teacher. 


Dr.  a.  K.  Chalmers,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Q\m 
read  a  paper  with  reference  to  the  medical  examiiiati< 
school  children  in  Glasgow.  He  gave  details  of  his  eno 
tion  of  large  numbers  of  pupils  from  schools  of  the  very  po 
type  and  of  the  most  select.  Grading  boys  and  girls  accoi 
to  the  houses  in  which  they  lived — one  room,  two  rooms,  t 
rooms,  and  upwards — Dr.  Chalmers  found  that  almost  in 
ably  the  advantages  in  height  and  weight  were  on  the  a( 
those  whose  housing  accommodation  was  largest.  One-i 
houses  have  their  distinct  type  of  child,  stunted  and  blig] 
and  far  below  the  Anthropometric  Committee's  staodar 
height  and  weight.  The  two-room  house  has  its  type, 
slightly  better  than  the  former,  but  still  low  down  on  the  s 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  investigations  sof 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  undertaken.  All  these  facts  call  foi 
crimination  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  more  especia 
the  inspectors.  Exercises  and  lessons  should  be  adapted  t 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  class,  for  it  is  safe  to  as 
that  their  mental  standard  will  be  as  much  below  the  av« 
as  the  physical. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  on  the  occasion  of  his  impending  r 
ment  from  the  ofHce  of  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  So 
Education  Department,  was  entertained  at  dinner  in  tbe  I 
of  Commons  on  August  2nd  by  the  Scottish  Members  of  F 
ment.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  presided  over  a  comps 
fully  forty  members.  Colonel  Denny,  who  was  responsib 
the  arrangements,  intimated  that  he  had  letters  of  apology 
all  the  Scottish  members  who  were  not  present.  Lord  Ba 
in  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  Henry  Craik,  said  they  we 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  showing  their  gratitude  t< 
who  had  done  such  notable  work  in  the  cause  of  nat 
education  in  Scotland.  Thirty-five  years  had  been  spei 
Sir  Henry  in  the  service  of  Scottish  education,  and  it  hisui 
no  half-hearted  service  that  had  been  rendered.  His  bad  b 
strenuous  life  from  first  to  last,  and  the  result  of  this  was 
large  on  the  history  of  Scottish  education. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  in  reply,  said  he  was  astonished 
honoured  when  this  unique  invitation  was  addressed  to 
He  was  still  more  honoured  by  the  gracious  words  of  appn 
tion  which  had  been  spoken,  and  by  the  generous  accept! 
they  had  given  to  those  words.  He  felt  that  that  complio 
was  not  offered  to  him  solely  as  an  individual,  but  as  repfCK 
ing  a  department  carrying  on  an  all-important  brandi 
national  activity.  He  was  glad  to  have  this  opportaoitj 
suting  that  no  man  had  ever  had  more  devoted  and  more  lo| 
colleagues  than  he,  and  he  should  always  look  back  with  pd 
on  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  chief  of  such  a  numba 
distinguished  and  able  colleagues.  Sir  Henry  gave  sefc 
interesting  statistics,  showing  the  enormous  growth  in  the  in 
of  the  department  since  he  had  first  joined  it.  One,  howe« 
will  suffice.  In  1870  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  £1^''^ 
it  was  now  ;^i, 750,000.  In  conclusion,  he  alluded  to  t 
friendship  and  regard  by  which  his  relations  with  member 
Parliament  had  always  been  marked,  and  he  thanked  tbeD 
the  sympathy  and  indulgence  which  they  bad  at  all  tii 
shown  him.  To-night  they  had  paid  him  a  unique  < 
distinguished  honour,  and  one  which  he  would  always 
member. 

During  the  last  decade  the  curriculum  in  high  schools 
been  amended  and  extended  on  the  lines  demanded  by  bosio 
men.  Commercial  education  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
panacea  for  all  evils,  and  snippets  of  shorthand,  book-keep> 
and  typewriting,  and  business  routine  were  introduced  into 
curriculum  of  the  modern  side  in  most  schools.  Mr.  V 
Harrison,  master  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Conpsoy* ' 
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one  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  in  the  East,  declared  at  the 
closing  of  the  Merchant  Company  Schools  that  this  was  not 
education,  and  was  not  business.  Teachers  have  all  along 
protest  d  against  the  uneducational  aspect  of  these  subjects, 
but  the  clamour  for  them  compelled  many  to  throw  them  as  a 
lop  to  the  Cerberus  of  commerce.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
ntiier  amusing   to  have  Mr.    Harrison   stating  that   teachers 

[  mold  have  to  lay  aside  the  formulae  which  afflicted  most  of 
tkem,  and  begin  de  ncvo  to  find  out  the  principles  on  which 
l»ys  should  be  educated.  Mr.  Harrison  believes  in  a  curri- 
cohim  comprising  English,  mathematics,  modem  languages, 
neoce  and  drawing,  not  on  the  old  scholastic  lines,  but   in 

;  keeping  with  the  modem  spirit,  and  with  a  direct  bearing  on 
pactical  life. 

The  results  of  the  examination  for  the   L.L.A.   diploma 
,  4  St.  Andrew's  University,    which   was    held    in    numerous 
;   BBitres  in  Great   Britain  and    Ireland,   and    various    centres 
iroad,  on  the  31st  of  May  and  the  ist  and  2nd  of  June,  have 
'  JBSt  been  issued  by  the  University,  from  which  it  appears  that 
9(0  candidates  entered  for  examination,  as  compared  with  902 
cadidates  in  1903.     Three  hundred  and  six  candidates  entered 
thiiyear  for  the  first  time,  as  compared  with  231  in  1903  ;  and, 
ftonthe  commencement  of  the  Scheme  in  1877,  6,221  candi- 
dates in  all  have  been  entered  for  examination.     One  hundred 
lad  one  candidates  have   this   year  completed   the   requisite 
BBmber  of  subjects,  and  will  receive  the  L.L.A.  diploma  of  the 
University.     In  regard  to  the  various  subjects  in  which  candi- 
dates entered,  1,400  papers  were  written,  passes  were  obtained 
ifl  764  instances,  and  honours  in  214. 

WELSH, 

In  connection  with  the  recent  Regulations  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Board  has 
made  an  important  concession  to  Welsh  pupil-teachers,  which 
will  be  of  considerable  service  in  assisting  the  finances  of  the 
Intermediate  schools.  Under  the  new  regulations  a  special 
giant  of  £^  los.  per  annum  is  made  for  each  pupil-teacher 
receiving  prejiaratory  training,  and  of  £y  a  year  while  attending 
central  classes  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  agreed  to  recognise  attendance  at  a  Welsh 
Intermediate  school  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  new 
Kgolations.  Accordingly  the  Welsh  County  Councils  can  now 
tnange,  when  they  wish,  for  all  candidates  for  pupil-teacher- 
dups,  and  for  pupil-teachers,  to  enter  the  Intermediate  schools, 
with  the  grants  as  stated. 

The  Carnarvonshire  Education  Committee  has  just  issued  its 
returns  for  the  past  quarter,  and  can  show  1 1  per  cent,  better 
^tendance  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  in  the 
public  elementary  schools.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
whole  county  is  now  87*8  per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  if  this 
standard  can  be  maintained  the  increase  of  grant  which  it  will 
"^"Jg  about  will  amount  to  ;f  3,000  a  year  from  the  Treasury. 
Tt*  combined  salaries  of  the  school-attendance  officers  is  £t^q 
a;ear. 

At  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  the  Education  Committee  has 
^*<^ded  to  ask  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler  to  report  upon  the  education 
Allies  in  the  borough,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 


the 


Improvement  and  supplementing,  if  needed,  of  the  present 


'^ools. 

^**Ht  Pembrokeshire  County  Council  has  decided  that  their 
^^^ctor  of  Education  shall  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  ;f  250 

^^r,  advancing  by  annuail  increments  of  ;^2d  to  ;f  350.     There 

^e  fifteen  applicants  for  the  post. 
i^o.  69,  Vol.  6.J 


The  Carmarthenshire  County  Council  have  now  before  them 
the  details  of  the  cost  of  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Lawrence, 
K.C.,  for  the  Board  of  Education  at  Carmarthen.  The  total 
expenses  of  the  enquiry,  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county,  amount  to 
over  ;f  700.  It  was  urged  by  one  member  of  the  Council  that, 
since  Carmarthenshire  was  a  test  case  for  the  whole  of  Wales, 
the  County  Councils  of  Wales  as  a  whole  should  pay  the 
expenses.  Another  member  considered  that  the  County  Council 
had  saved  ;f  5,000  or  ;f  6,000  by  its  policy.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  Council  that  the  Education 
Committee  had  advertised  Carmarthenshire  **  as  the  one  county 
which  was  foremost  in  breaking  the  law,"  and  another  thought 
that  those  who  were  responsible  should  pay  the  amount  them- 
selves. Eventually  the  Council  passed  the  payment  of  the 
accounts. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Menevia  (Dr.  Mostyn)  has 
stated  that  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  college  at  Holywell 
where  students  for  the  Welsh  priesthood  may  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Welsh,  as  well  as  pursue  their  other  studies.  It 
is  said  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  Breton  priests  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  Welsh  language,  as  the  two 
languages  have  much  in  common.  But  the  Bishop  feels  that  it 
is  incumbent  to  make  more  systematic  provision  for  Welsh- 
speaking  priests. 

The  passive  resistance  of  the  Welsh  members  of  Parliament 
when  the  House  of  Commons  went  into  committee  on  the 
Education  (Local  Authorities  Default)  Bill  has  led  to  specula- 
tion as  to  what  will  be  the  future  attitude  of  Wales  towards  the 
administration  of  the  Education  Act.  It  has  been  threatened 
that  the  leaders  will  recommend  the  local  authorities  not  to 
administer  the  Act  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  exactly 
what  this  would  involve.  If  carried  out  without  any  reserva- 
tions, such  a  policy  would  apparently  lead  to  the  collapse  of  all 
grants  from  County  Councils  for  secondary,  technical,  and 
higher  education — regions  in  which  hitherto  there  have  been  no 
dissensions. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

elastics. 

The  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  Edited  by  J.  M.  Edmonds 
and  G.  E.  V.  Austen.  With  illustrations,  xi.  -f  171  pp. 
(Blackie.)  41.  dd, — Here  for  once  is  a  book  that  is  wanted. 
Even  the  plain  text  of  Theophrastus  seems  to  be  out  of  print, 
while  the  only  annotated  edition  which  is  of  any  use,  Prof. 
Jebb's,  has  long  been  so  and  commands  a  high  price.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  is  not  a  scholar's  edition  ;  the  editors 
have  not  seriously  tackled  the  text,  a  thorny  subject  indeed,  and 
the  notes,  though  full  and  useful,  do  not  show  the  mastery  of  the 
expert.  There  are,  indeed,  not  only  omissions  but  mistakes  in 
them.  But  the  editors  have  availed  themselves  of  the  critical 
work  of  others,  and  have  introduced  some  undoubted  improve- 
ments into  the  text ;  and  their  notes  contain  a  good  deal  which 
has  never  before  been  printed  in  illustration  of  this  author. 
Their  introduction  is  very  good,  and  they  have  done  well  to 
compile  a  table  in  which  the  titles  of  the  "  Characters  "  are  com- 
pared with  the  translations  of  Healey,  La  Bruy^re,  Needham, 
Howell,  and  Jebb.  The  pictures  are  well  selected,  and  their 
authority  more  clearly  indicated  than  is  usual  in  this  series. 
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Longmans*  Latin  Course.  G)inplete  edition.  With  copious 
exercises  and  vocabularies,  xi.  +  378  pp.  35.  6d, — We  lately 
noticed  the  second  part  of  this  work,  and  explained  that  it  is 
based  on  the  progressive  principle,  small  portions  of  grammar 
being  given  with  exercises  upon  them.  We  then  indicated 
what  seemed  to  be  its  chief  fault,  the  absence  of  hints  for  viva 
voce  work.  The  exercises  in  books  of  this  type  are  never 
enough  by  themselves.  We  think  also  that  all  long  syllables 
should  be  marked. 

Compositions  and  Translations.  By  the  late  H.  C.  F.  Mason, 
with  memoir  by  R.  C.  Gilson  ;  edited  by  II.  H.  West.  xvi.  + 
167  pp.  (Clay.) — This  is  a  charming  book,  which  will  be  the 
delight  of  the  scholar.  Mr.  Mason  was  a  finished  composer, 
and  his  work  is  not  confined  (like  that  of  most  moderns)  to 
the  commoner  metres ;  he  has  some  excellent  pieces  of  Latin 
lyrics.  We  may  especially  mention  a  translation  of  **  Dinah 
Doe  of  the  Ohio  "  into  the  metre  of  Catullus's  '*  Epithalamium,'' 
and  some  clever  pieces  of  nonsense,  renderings  from  **  Alice  in 
Wonderland  "  and  Punchy  and  a  set  of  trochaics  representing 
'*  She  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage  leaf,"  &c.  Mr. 
Mason's  humour  is  infectious,  and  he  must  have  been  a  great 
loss  to  Haileybury. 

The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  Translated  by  Dr.  W. 
Headlam.  61  pp.  (Belfs  Classical  Translations.)  is. — Dr. 
Headlam's  translation  is  accurate,  but  has  no  distinction  of 
style  ;  it  is,  indeed,  rather  fiat  and  lifeless.  The  book  has, 
however,  a  value  in  another  respect.  Dr.  Headlam  translates 
from  a  text  of  his  own,  which  embodies  the  work  of  scholars  on 
this  play  done  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  conjectures  or 
corrections  are  given  in  notes  below  the  text,  and  thus  the 
student  will  have  those  researches  digested  for  his  use.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  we  always  agree  with  Dr.  Headlam.  Far 
from  it ;  we  think  he  is  too  ready  to  emend.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  useful  book. 

Sentences  for  Latin  Composition  based  upon  the  exercises  in 
Fables  of  Orbilius.  Part  II.  By  A.  J.  Smith.  14  pp. 
(Arnold.)  (}d. — Teachers  ought  to  be  able  to  make  up  such 
sentences  as  these  by  the  score  viva  voce ;  but  if  they  cannot, 
they  will  find  this  pamphlet  of  some  use.  There  is,  however, 
very  little  in  it. 

Edited  Bookt. 

The  Masters  of  English  Literature.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
424  pp.  (Macmillan.)  3J.  dd. — The  reflection  which  this 
volume  has  forced  from  the  present  reviewer  is  the  question : 
How  is  it  that  when  a  genuine  man  of  letters  sets  to  work  to 
write  upon  literary  men  and  their  ways  and  words  and  works  he 
produces,  apparently  without  great  effort,  more  criticism  that  is 
worth  reading  than  all  the  editors  of  school  books  and  all  the 
University  Extension  lecturers  put  together  can  do,  in  spite  of 
all  their  pedantry  ?  To  read  this  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn*s  is  to  be  convinced  that  the  case  is  so  ;  and  to  feel 
that  the  only  adjective  which  properly  characterises  this  book  is 
**  masterly."  This  is  genuine  literary  criticism.  In  some 
respects  it  ought  to  be  called  the  cream  of  criticism.  It  abounds 
in  unusual  and  delightful  idioms  of  style.  It  is  as  well  worth 
reading  as  Hazlitt  or  Charles  Lamb.  It  presents  a  complete 
purview  of  all  that  is  essential  in  the  history  of  English  letters, 
although  a  most  judicious  restraint  has  kept  a  great  deal  of  un- 
essential matter  out  of  it.  It  carries  the  reader  on  irresistibly 
from  the  first  page  to  the  lasL  It  is  never  in  a  single  sentence 
prosy,  learned,  or  obscure.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  book  to  delight 
the  heart  of  a  book  lover,  and  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  everybody.     For  once  Byron  gets  his  due 


in  this  book.  The  judgment  passed  on  him  and  bb  work  is  one  j 
of  the  author's  happiest  strokes,  and  Bums  is  similarly  fuiiy  | 
treated. 

The  Use  of  Words.    By  Georgina  Kinnear.  105  pp.  (Mumy.) 
IS. — This  little  volume  as  a  grammar  primer  is  really  wondofii 
It  certainly  does  teach  the  elements  of  English  grammar  in  ad 
an  easy  way  that   teachers  who  use  it  will  find  their  papili 
making  progress  at   comparatively  small   cost   to  themselvcL 
But  it  does  much  more  than  this,  and  therein  lies  its  nmqtt 
excellence.     It  considers  grammar  to  be  only  a  means  to  n 
end,  namely,  a  study  whereby  we  increase  the  power  of  express 
sion  and  learn  by  degrees  to  ensure  an  absolutely  correct  niecC 
the  English  tongue.     Hence  its  title  ;  which  it  may  be  said  iitt 
far  satisfactory  that  a  student  gets  some  way  on  in  the  book 
before  he  finds  out  that  he  is  studying  essentially  a  primef 
English  grammar.     This  volume  deals  with  accidence  only, « 
Miss  Kinnear  promises  another  on  Syntax  which  we  should 
delighted  to  see  as  soon  as  possible.     This  volume  would 
been  more  of  a  school  book  if  examples  and  exercises  hjul  befl 
given  ;  but  so,  it  would  perhaps  have  defeated  part  of  its  objed 
The  lack  of  them  is  the  only  lapse  from  completeness,  we  dm 
remark ;  though  on  p.  25  **  The  Teutonic  inflexion  *  «««* "  sard 
is  wrong.    **  Queen  "  in  German  is  Konigin  with  only  one  *'B| 
not  two. 

The  Folk  and  their  Word  Lore.  By  Dr.  A.  Smythe  Palaci 
194  pp.  (Koutledge.) — Dr.  Palmer  describes  this  entertainiil 
volume  as  an  essay  on  popular  etymologies ;  in  reality  it  is 
continuation  of  the  work  he  did  when  more  than  twenty  yea 
ago  he  published  a  large  dictionary  (which  we  should  like  to  • 
reappear  in  a  new  edition)  of  vert>al  corruptions.  The  heart' 
his  aim  is  to  demonstrate  and  account  for  the  way  in  wU 
English  words  are  corrupted  by  those  who  use  them,  especial 
among  the  less  educated  and  uneducated  classes.  This 
volume  is  a  mine  of  infonnation,  and  all  teachers  of  EnglH 
literature  would  do  well  to  possess  it.  Although  Dr.  Pala( 
starts  in  each  chapter  with  some  philosophical  idea  drawn  froi 
wide  research  in  philology,  the  main  point  of  the  work  is  an  e 
hibition  of  erudite  scholarship  and  immense  industry  in  collet 
ing  examples,  and  throughout  sufficient  indications  are  gives 
assist  any  inquirer  in  this  field  of  study  to  gain  access  to  litefl 
sources  and  the  great  authorities  in  philology.  If  the 
work  should  not  be  forthcoming,  as  we  have  suggested, 
smaller  one  will  keep  any  student  going  for  a  long  time. 

Selected  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  By  G.  A.  Wauchof 
xxxvi.  +  4i3  pp.  (Ginn.)  2s.  6d. — This  for  a  school  book  ii 
tolerably  bulky  volume,  and  in  England,  where  educatiofl 
editions  of  Lamb  are  as  the  sands  upon  the  seashore  for  mi 
tude,  it  may  not  command  quite  so  ready  an  attention  a 
deserves.  In  America,  to  judge  from  the  preface,  things 
quite  different ;  there  is  no  good  transatlantic  educational  m 
tion,  says  the  present  editor  ;  this  production  ought  therefore] 
find  a  large  sale.  It  may  be  almost  unreservedly  praised. 
selection  of  essays  has  been  well  done,  and  includes  manf 
Lamb's  critical  essays  not  included  in  either  of  the  immoil 
collections  by  Elia.  But  the  interest  of  the  volume  centres 
the  introduction,  which  is  a  substantial,  scholarly  and  coaapeM 
piece  of  literary  criticism  of  the  genuine  kind.  It  covers 
ground,  though  confessedly  not  all,  and  it  makes  good  icadfl) 
The  notes  are  satisfactory,  and  while  they  are  never  kutg- 
learned,  they  deal  with  all  necessary  points,  and  demoiistii 
wide  and  careful  research.  We  do,  however,  still  take  exd 
tion  to  the  '^  Review  Questions  "  which  appear  to  be  a  oonl 
ous  feature  of  this  series.  To  take  an  example  from  p. 
quite  at  random,  is  to  show  why.  "I.  Note  the 
simplicity  and  tenderness  of  the  style  which  is  adnuntblyadajpi 
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to  the  tone  of  the  essay.  ...  3.  Note  how  delicately  the 
dnncter  of  the  mother  is  depicted  by  reflection  in  that  of  the 
imaginary  Alice.  ...  6.  Note  the  classic  notion  of  incama- 
tioD  at  the  close  of  the  essay.  ...  8.  Observe  the  undernote 
of  pathos  running  throughout  the  essay."  Surely  these  **  notes  '* 
should  be  found  in  another  place.  To  call  them  review  ques* 
lioos  is  absurd  and  misleading.  We  have  once  before  called 
attention  to  this  slovenliness  which  mars  an  otherwise  promising 
aeries  of  English  classics. 

Tie  Plajfs  of  Shakespeare.  HautUt,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
iit^  Richard  III.  Titfelftk  Night.  Each  with  an  Introduc- 
^  by  Dr.  George  Brandes.  (Heinemann.)  td.  each  net. — 
This  is  a  truly  remarkable  edition  at  the  price.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  cheapness.  The  little  volumes  are  bound  tastefully,  and 
printed  beautifully  on  excellent  paper.  The  short  introductions 
will  serve  to  give  ordinary  readers  the  information  necessary 
Idly  to  understand  the  plays.  We  predict  a  wide  popularity 
if  the  series. 

Hittory. 

The  Temple  History  Readers.  Book  IV.  By  M.  T.  Yates. 
IS4PP.  (Dent.)  \s.  gd. — Dr.  Yates  has  apparently  compiled 
this  book  from  maiHials  and  other  similar  works,  often  quoting 
openly  from  them.  The  text  is  feeble,  and  many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  no  better.  The  last  thirteen  pages  are  given  to  *'  chief 
dates  and  lines." 

SayeuXf  its  Cathedral  and  Churches.  By  R.  S.  Mylne. 
XV.  +  80  pp.  (Bell.)  2s.  6d.  net.—  We  have  quoted  the  title 
from  the  cover  :  the  title-page  has  a  more  correct  description  of 
^e  book,  viz.,  "The  Cathedral  Church  of  Bayeux  and  other 
^torical  relics  in  its  neighbourhood."  It  would  require  much 
^<^cal  knowledge  and  architectural  learning  to  estimate  the 
^trectness  of  the  book,  but  we  can  vouch  for  the  fulness  of 
information  and  the  wealth  and  goodness  of  the  illustrations.  It 
•*  one  of  a  series. 

An  Elementary  American  History.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery. 
^.  -j-  306  +  xlii.  pp.  (Ginn.)  3J.  td. — This  volume  is  in- 
tended for  elementary  pupils.  It  is  well  written  and  supplied 
^ith  abundance  of  pictures  and  maps,  questions,  and  an  index. 
"Hie  author  claims  that  he  has  made  no  mistakes  either  of 
<^ission  or  inclusion,  and  on  the  whole  we  think  his  claim  is 
correct. 

Geography. 

The  British  Isles.  By  J.  B.  Reynolds.  128  pp.  (Black.) 
^.— This  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Some  of  the  pictures 
tre  7  by  4^  inches  wide,  but,  though  they  are  highly  decorative 
^nd  reminiscent  of  the  drawing-room  album,  we  have  doubts 
that  they  will  add  much  to  the  geographical  equipment  of  the 
'«^er.  At  the  same  time,  geography  as  presented  by  the 
^thor  is  both  an  entertaining  and  educational  subject,  and  not 
fhe  mere  exercise  of  verbal  memory  it  used  to  be  a  few  years 
*K^  To  those  teachers  of  geography  who  regard  their  subject 
**  *  scientific  study  the  book  may  with  confidence  be  com- 
meodcd. 

^^vi  Era  Geography  Readers.  Book  II.  By  Robert 
Anting.  144  pp.  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd.)  \s. — 
'^'^  is  a  very  attractive  and  nicely  produced  reader  intended 
*«ry  young  readers  dealing  with  geographical  subjects.  The 
^^Pe  and  pictures  leave  little  to  be  desired,  but  the  book  is 
"^^f^ed  by  inaccurate  and  unscientific  statements.  Of  these 
■^  tsamples  will  suffice.  Under  a  coloured  plate  of  Worm's 
^^  wc  find  *'  Mountains  and  great  rocks,  like  Worm's  Head, 


have  been  thrown  up  by  earthquakes."  Describing  a  volcano 
on  p.  30,  Mr.  Bunting  writes:  "Out  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain  came  streams  of  fire  that  ran  down  the  sides,  and 
came  towards  the  town." 

An  Elenuntary  Class-book  of  General  Geography.  By  Dr. 
H.  R.  Mill.  xiv.  -f  382  pp.  (Macmillan.)  3J.  dd.  —A  new 
edition  of  this  well-known  class-book  of  geography  will  be 
welcomed  by  teachers  of  the  subject.  The  whole  book  has 
been  thoroughly  revised,  recent  political  changes  and  colonial 
developments  noted,  and  all  statistics  brought  up  to  date. 

An  Elementary  Geography  of  India^  Burnta^  and  Ceylon. 
By  n.  F.  Blanford,  F.R.S.  xii.  +  210  pp.  (Macmillan.) 
2j.  (ul.—  We  have  here  a  new  edition  of  a  useful  book.  Several 
descriptions  have  been  re-written  so  as  to  include  accounts  of 
numerous  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Indian 
geography  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work. 
In  addition  to  a  new  chapter  on  the  N.W.  Frontier  Province, 
another  has  been  added  on  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive 
Islands. 

Mathematici. 

Elementary  Algebra.  Part  I.  By  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  viii.  -f  275  -f  lii.  pp.  (Bell.)  Without  answers, 
2.S.  6d.  ;  with  answers,  3J. — If  the  chief  aim  of  a  text-book  of 
elementary  algebra  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  manipulate 
algebraic  expressions  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  algebra  to 
the  solution  of  problems  then  this  text-book  must  take  a  very 
high  place.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style,  it  is 
furnished  with  a  very  large  number  of  solved  and  unsolved 
examples,  and  it  makes  a  very  extensive  use  of  graphical 
methods,  applyihg  these  to  a  considerable  number  of  problems 
that  ought  to  interest  the  beginner.  Except,  however,  in  the 
use  of  graphical  methods  (and  this  is  an  important  exception)  it 
does  not  show  any  important  variation  from  other  books  in 
general  use.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  difficult  practical  question 
to  decide  how  far  it  is  wise,  or  even  possible,  to  present  the 
fundamental  laws  of  operation  to  the  beginner;  yet,  without 
such  presentation,  the  intellectual  discipline  of  a  study  of 
algebra  is  greatly  impaired.  In  general,  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic reduces  itself  to  inculcation  of  rules,  and  the  same  remark 
is  too  frequently  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  algebra.  In  this 
book,  as  in  most  of  the  text-books  in  common  use,  the  proofs  of 
the  various  arithmetical  laws  are  to  be  given  at  a  later  stage  ; 
they  do  not  appear  in  Part  L  before  us.  While  fully  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  question,  we  think  this  solution  is  not 
adequate.  On  the  plan  adopted  by  the  authors,  however,  the 
work  has  been  well  executed.  In  chapter  xxvii.,  §  159  should, 
we  think,  come  first ;  it  should  be  more  clearly  stated  what 
types'  of  equations  can  always  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  quad- 
ratics, and  less  attention  should  be  given  to  methods  that  are 
merely  special.  In  the  excellent  graphical  illustrations  in  §  8 
of  negative  quantities,  the  line  A,A,  denotes  4b,  while  A, A, 
denotes  — 4b ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  definition  of  coordinates 
(p.  99)  this  distinction  is  ignored.  PM  and  ON  are  each 
denoted  by  5,  though  PM  and  ON  are  measured  in  opposite 
directions.  It  is,  we  think,  unfortunate  that  the  distinction  so 
clearly  pointed  out  in  §  8  is  not  carried  out  all  through  the 
book  ;  to  use  a  symbol  like  PM  to  denote  merely  the  length  of 
a  line  and  leave  its  sign  to  be  gathered  from  the  context  is,  we 
think,  an  unwise  neglect  of  opportunity,  and  is  on  a  par  witb 
the  use  of  letters  to  denote  numbers  subject  to  the  restriction 
that  when  the  number  is  negative  the  minus  sign  must  be 
explicitly  prefixed  or  gathered  from  the  context  The  number 
of  examples  is  very  large  ;  the  tendency  is  to  provide  too  man}*, 
though  probably  most  teachers  will  not  agree  with  us  on  this 
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poinL  We  hope,  however,  that  the  graphical  method  will  not 
degenerate  to  a  mere  method  of  problem  solving ;  there  are 
signs  of  danger  in  that  direction. 

New  School  Arithmetic,  Part  1.  By  Charles  Pendlebury 
and  F.  E.  Robinson,  xv.  +  206  +  xxi.  pp.  (Bell.)  2J.  6rf. — 
The  basis  of  this  book  is  the  sixteenth  edition  of  Mr.  Pendle- 
bury's  well-known  text-book  ;  but  while  much  of  the  old  matter 
has  been  retained  there  have  been  considerable  changes.  Of 
these  changes  may  be  noted  the  more  prominent  place  assigned 
to  the  metric  system  and  the  simplification  of  the  British  system 
of  weights  and  measures ;  the  exclusive  use  of  the  method  of 
multiplication  in  which  the  operation  begins  with  the  first 
instead  of  the  last  digit  in  the  multiplier,  and  the  extensive  use 
of  approximations.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  principles  of  the  subject,  so  that  the  rules 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  discussion,  and  not  mere  formulas 
to  be  memorised.  The  book  merits  the  attention  of  teachers  in 
search  of  a  good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils. 

A  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools.  Part  I.  By  W.  G. 
Borchardt  and  A.  D.  Perrott.  vii.  +  237  +  xiii.  (Tables) 
-f  xxii.  (Answers)  pp.  (Bell.)  2j.  td. — The  range  of  this 
text-book  is  that  usually  referred  to  as  "trigonometry  to  the 
solution  of  triangles  and  heights  and  distances."  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  great  attention  is  paid  to  graphical  verifica- 
tion of  results,  and  calculations  requiring  logarithms  are  only 
carried  to  four  figures.  These  features  will  receive  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  teachers,  though  it  is  perhaps  unwise  to  discard 
altogether  the  use  of  seven-figure  logarithms.  The  exposition 
is  in  general  very  clear,  and  the  large  number  of  examples  will 
give  ample  practice  in  the  manipulation  of  Jthe  various  for- 
mula;. If  the  exposition  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  it  is  too  detailed. 
The  least  satisfactory  chapter  is,  in  our  judgment,  chapter  xi., 
on  the  functions  of  compound  angles.  We  think  the  general 
theorem  of  the  projection  of  a  directed  line  to  be  so  simple 
in  itself  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  applications  that  it  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  proof  of  the  addition  theorem  ;  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  if  geometrical  proofs  that  are  only  applicable  to 
particular  cases  were  to  disappear  from  text-books  and  examina- 
tion papers  alike.  The  authors  do  not  state  the  source  of  the 
tables  given  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  if  they  have  reduced  them 
from  larger  tables,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  two  errors 
occur  which  are  also  found  in  a  well-known  collection  ;  the 
differences,  too,  are,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  same  as  in  that 
collection,  though  they  are  not  always  the  best.  By  the  way, 
why  do  the  authors  call  the  sexagesimal  method  the  English 
method?  Is  it  peculiar  to  England,  or  was  it  devised  in 
England  ? 

The  Teachet^s  Blackboard  Arithmetic,  Part  L  By  '*  Tact." 
107  pp.  (Blackie.)  \s.  6d, — The  author  **  claims  that  the 
general  arrangement  of  his  book  is  new,  and  that  it  embodies 
all  the  best  modern  ideas  of  how  to  introduce  to  children  in  a 
most  interesting  and  profitable  way  the  Science  of  Number.*' 
These  claims  are  fairly  wide,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  they  are  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  book  ;  but  we 
gladly  recognise  that  the  author  has  written  his  book  from  a 
genuine  interest  in  its  subject,  and  we  think  that  many  teachers, 
young  teachers  especially,  would  profit  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
methods  he  expounds. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic  (Oral  and  Written).     Part  III.     By 

C.    M.    Taylor,    viii.  -\-   132-1-20  pp.     (Arnold.)     is.  6d. — 

This  part  contains  exercises  on  areas  and  volumes,  fractions 

and  approximations,  practice,  proportion,  and    examples  in- 


volving proportion  (percentages,  interest,  &c.).  The  exun 
seem  to  be  of  a  suitable  character,  mere  puzzles  and  complin 
fractions  being  absent  from  the  collection.  A  good  feature 
the  attention  given  to  approximations. 


The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  By  R.  Lachlan  a: 
W.  C  Fletcher,  viii.  -f  164pp.  (Arnold.)  2J.— Thegcnei 
lines  on  which  this  book  is  constructed  are,  in  our  judgmei 
exceedingly  good  ;  now  that  pupils  are  becoming  familiar  wi 
the  simpler  properties  and  applications  of  the  trigonometi 
ratios  in  their  geometrical  work,  it  seems  to  be  wise  to  sts 
with  the  general  definitions  and  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  adc 
tion  theorem.  The  proof  of  the  addition  theorem  is  based  < 
the  method  of  projection  which  is  well  discussed  in  §  10 ;  t 
discussion  would  have  been  still  more  complete  had  it  be 
explicitly  stated  that  the  projection  of  PQ  is  PQcosa,  ev 
when  the  directed  segment  PQ  is  itself  negative,  provided  a 
the  angle  l)etween  the  positive  directions  of  OX  and  P 
When  the  angles  are  greater  than  90°,  beginners  often  fine 
difiiculty  with  the  addition  theorem  because  they  fancy  that  1 
theorem  that  the  projection  of  OP  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  1 
projections  of  OQ  and  QP  has  been  established  on  the  sup| 
sition  that  OQ  and  QP  are  positive  segments,  a  suppositi 
that  needlessly  restricts  the  generality  of  the  theorem.  1 
discussion  of  the  solution  of  triangles  is  an  admirable  piece 
work,  and  the  method  of  practically  carrying  out  the  cala 
tions  is  a  model  that  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  teacht 
The  later  developments  in  the  book,  De  Moivre*s  theon 
Series  and  Products  for  the  sine  and  the  cosine  and  kind 
subjects,  are  skilfully  presented,  but  the  proofs  are  lacking 
the  rigour  that  should,  we  think,  be  aimed  at  in  modern  t< 
books ;  it  is  only  fair,  however,  to  state  that  the  authors  se 
in  these  sections  to  aim  rather  at  securing  practical  familia 
with  the  results  than  at  providing  proofs  that  are  mathematic 
rigorous,  and  that  should  certainly  be  required  of  students  \ 
make  a  speciality  of  mathematics. 

Beginner s*  Trigonometry.  By  M.  S.  David,  ii.  -f  115 
16  (blank)  pp.  (Black.)  2s.— This  is  an  excellent  1 
book,  suitable  in  every  respect  as  an  introduction  to  tc 
nometry.  We  think  the  author  acts  wisely  in  giving 
general  definitions  of  the  trigonometric  functions  at  the  ou 
but  confining  himself  to  acute  angles  till  the  pupil  has  ga. 
some  familiarity  with  the  new  symbols.  The  book  contai 
good  chapter  on  logarithms;  here  and  elsewhere  muc 
omitted  that  the  pupil  has,  or  should  have,  learned  elsewf 
The  exercises  are  quite  numerous  enough,  and  they  are  of  a  1 
suitable  for  the  beginner. 

Woolwich  Mathematical  Papers,  Edited  by  E.  J.  Br< 
smith.  (Macmillan.)  6s. — This  collection  includes  the  p3 
for  admission  into  the  Royal  Military  Academy  for  the  y 
1894-1903.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  later  with 
earlier  papers.  The  collection  will  doubtless  prove  service 
to  many  teachers. 

The  '' A.L:'  Problematic  Arithmetic.  Scheme  B.  (Le* 
Arnold.) — Books  for  Standards  I.  to  VII.  containing  pro^- 
in  arithmetic  rather  than  sums.  At  bottom,  of  course, 
material  is  the  same  as  in  other  books,  but  there  is  a  1 
variety  and  possibly  stimulus  caused  by  the  persistent  recurr^ 
of  **  how  "  rather  than  "  add."  There  are  seven  books  con< 
ing  respectively  24,  32,  36,  46,  48,  52,  and  48  pages, 
costing  id.,  Id.,  2d.,  2d.,  2d.,  2d.  and  3d. ;  they  are 
printed. 
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Mitcellaneout. 

Joseph  Lancaster,     By  David  Salmon.      76  pp.  (Longmans.) 
IS.  6d.  net.— Mr.  Salmon  has  made  a  careful  study  of  his  subject, 
a  study  which  has  extended  over  many  years.    The  result  is  that 
Ihe  facts  have  been  brought  together,  conflicting  statements  pre- 
TOusly  made  sifted,  and  material  offered  for  the  formation  of 
ajadgment  by  the  reader  himself,  though  Mr.  Salmon  is  usually 
ittdy  to  say  what  his  own  opinion  is.     The  rivalry  between  Bell 
lod  Lancaster  is  well   described,  and   an  account  is  given  of 
lancaster's   remarkable   "success,"   and   his  equally  amazing 
"eclipse."      Interesting  sidelights  are  given   on   the  current 
pedagogy  of  the  times,  and  Mrs.  Trimmer,  for  instance,  once 
■ore  comes  to  the  front.     It  is  certainly  surprising  to  find  how 
■ttcb  Mr.  Salmon  gets  into  this  little  book.     A  glance  at  the 
i«lcx  suffices  to  show  that  the  book  contains  much  to  interest 
ie  educationist.     The   list  of  authorities  is  a   piece   of  most 
orefiil  and  effective  labour,  and  will  be  necessary  to  all  whose 
studies  lead   them  to  a  consideration  of  Lancaster  and   early 
Eiglish  elementary  education   in   his    times.      Mr.    Salmon's 
estimate  of   Lancaster  seems   to   us  high,    though    incidental 
references  show  that  Mr.  Salmon  is  alive  to  the  adverse  criti- 
asms  that  can  be  offered  with   regard  to  Lancaster's  system. 
Mr.  Salmon  writes  very  carefully  on  some  points.     For  instance, 
when  he  tells  us  that  Lancaster  introduced  ** slates"  into  his 
school,  he  adds  that  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  states  that  **for  the 
general  use  of  slates  we  are  indebted  first  to  Mr.  Lancaster," 
whilst   Buisson  informs  us  that  Pesialozzi  was  the  earliest  to 
employ  them.     It  would  be  interesting  to  find  if  there  is  not 
*n  earlier  mention  than  even  Pestalozzi.    Mr.  Salmon  gives  five 
'J'ustrations  to  his  book,  a  portrait  of  Lancaster,  an  illustration 
<^f  a  monitorial  school  from   Hamel,  of  Lancaster's  monitors' 
"^dge,  a  reduced  facsimile  of  a  part  of  a  letter,  and  a  view  of 
^**e   old  Borough  Road  British  and   Foreign  School  Society's 
premises.     Mr.  Salmon's  book  is  a  capable  piece  of  work,  and 
*|iouId  command  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

BlundeWs    Worthies,     By    M.    L.    Banks,     xv.  +  220    pp. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)     7^.  (>d.  net.— This  book  consists  of  some 
twenty-five  sketches  of  old  Blundellians,  or  of  men  like  Sir  John 
I*opham,  who  were  otherwise  closely  connected  with  the  school. 
Iq  three  centuries  a  great  school  is  sure  to  produce  many  men 
w  merit  whose  lives  are  interesting  regarded  from  any  point  of 
^icw.    The  papers  which  make  up  the  present   volume  are, 
l»owever,  rather  short  and  summary,  and  give  little  scope  for 
*osc  direct  quotations  from  old  records  which  are  so  helpful  in 
'^constructing  the  past.     They  show,  nevertheless,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  research,  but  are  not  without  inaccuracies  {e,g.^ 
^r«  Bcsby,  p.  41).     The  style  of  some  of  the  essays  is  poor  ; 
^*>*ton  the  Chesneys  (p.  132)  offends  by  a  foolish  air  of  smart- 
''^^     One  or  two  of  the  characters  deserve  a  mention.     Every- 
^^^  knows  that  Archbishop  Temple  was  an  old  Blundellian  ; 
^^  all  know  that  the  same  is  true  of  Sir  C.  T.  Trevelyan,  R. 
•  ^lackmore,  dear  old  Jack  Russell,  and  that  extraordinary 
JJ^ture,   Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  the  King  of  the  Gypsies. 
*^is  remark  induces  any  reader  to  dip  into  the  last-named 
oithy's  biography,  he  will  be  well  repaid  for  his  pains,  and 
*''  bless  the  name  of  Mr.  Banks.      In  conclusion,   we    can 
w^fe  old  Blundellians  that  this  book  is  worth  their  buying. 
^- *  hope  that  some  day  Mr.  Banks  will  give  us  a  History  of 
^hool  itself,  for  which  we  prophesy  a  ready  sale. 

-^  ^hnuniary  Principles  of  Economics.     By   R.    T.   Ely  and 
•  K.  Wicker,  vii.  -f  388  pp.  (Macmillan.)  4s.  6d.  net.— This 


book  conies  to  us  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and, 
though  there  is  no  preface,  we  gather  that  it  is  intended  for  use 
in  schools.  If  so,  we  think  the  authors  have  a  somewhat  too 
high  opinion  of  school  boys  and  girls.  It  is  an  excellent 
manual  of  the  subject,  introducing  the  latest  developments  in 
economics,  and  treating  not  merely  of  distribution,  but  also  of 
international  commerce,  finance,  &c.  Each  chapter  is  sum- 
marised, and  there  are  questions,  bibliographies  and  lists  of 
subjects  for  essays. 

A  Philosophical  Introduction  to  Ethics.  By  W.  R.  B. 
Gibson,  viii.  +  223  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  2s.  6d.  net.— This 
book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Westfield 
College  last  year.  It  is  avowedly  polemical,  being  described  as 
'*  an  advocacy  of  the  spiritual  principle  in  ethics  from  the  point 
of  view  of  personal  idealism,"  and  directed  mainly  against  Prof. 
Taylor's  **  Problem  of  Conduct  "  and  Green's  **  Prolegomena." 

The  Romance  and  Realm  of  Commerce.  By  Alfred  Morris. 
159  pp.  (Nelson.) — Mr.  Morris  has  an  enthusiastic  belief  in 
the  advantages  of  a  commercial  career  as  a  vocation  in  life. 
"  Many  merchants  become  millionaires,  but  very  few  pro'^essional 
men  do  so,"  **  Moderate  success  in  a  profession  rarely  means 
as  much  leisure  or  lucre  as  in  business,"  are  expressions  of 
opinion  which  serve  to  indicate  the  standard  used  by  the  author 
to  measure  success  in  life,  a  criterion  which  will  by  no  means 
satisfy  the  conscientious  educator.  But  this  worldly  ideal 
notwithstanding,  Mr.  Morris  has  much  of  value  to  say  on 
**  commercial "  education,  and  his  advice  on  many  questions 
should  be  of  help  to  parents  and  sons  to  whom  the  book  is 
addressed. 


A  General  View  of  the  History  and  Or^aniscUion  of  Public 
Education  in  the  German  Empire,  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  W.  Lexis,  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Tamson.  iv.  -f  182  pp. 
(Asher.)  y.  6d.  net. — This  book,  which  is  issued  only  in 
English,  is  an  extract  from  a  work  on  German  education, 
edited  by  Dr.  Lexis  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of 
collaborators,  for  the  International  Exhibition  in  St.  Louis. 
The  student  of  education  anxious  easily  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  leading  facts  in  the  history  and  development  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  German  Empire  should  procure  the 
volume.  The  subject  is  treated  under  the  following  headings  : 
Universities,  secondary  schools,  girls'  schools,  elementary 
schools,  training  colleges  for  elementary  school  teachers, 
technical  high  schools,  high  schools  for  special  subjects,  and 
middle  and  lower  professional  schools. 

Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster.  By  Ernest  Crosby.  94  pp. 
(Simple  Life  Series:  A.  C.  Fifield.)  6d.  net.— What  a  great 
and  original  thinker  like  Tolstoy  did  during  the  years  he 
indulged  in  schoolmastering  is  worth  consideration  from  prac- 
tical teachers.  Mr.  Crosby  gives  in  an  interesting  way  a 
graphic  account  of  a  series  of  novel  educational  experiments. 
Though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  repetition  of  these  precise 
experiments  would  lead  to  anarchy  in  British  school-rooms, 
there  is  a  moral  attached  to  each  of  the  results  reached  by 
Tolstoy,  and  we  commend  this  booklet  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Matriculation  Directory.  No.  XXXVII.,  June,  1904. 
(University  Correspondence  College.)  ix.  net. — It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  an  intelligent  youth  who  honestly  carried  out  the 
instructions  in  this  very  full  guide  to  matriculation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  could  fail  to  pass  the  examination. 
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Common  Thoughis  an  Serious  Snfy'ecfs,  being  plain  words  for 
boys.  By  Chester  Macnaghten.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Robert  Whitelaw.  xxxv.  -f  228  pp.  (Unit  Library,  Ltd.) 
2s,  6d,  net— The  late  Mr.  IMacnaghten,  who  was  the  first 
principal  of  the  Rajkumar  College  of  Kalhiawar,  the  first 
college  founded  in  India  for  the  education  of  young  chiefs  and 
princes,  performed  a  peculiarly  difficult  task  with  consummate 
ability  and  remarkable  success.  The  story  of  his  unostentatious 
triumphs  is  told  sympathetically  by  Mr.  Whitelaw.  These 
addresses,  delivered  though  they  were  to  non-Christian  audi- 
ences, contain  just  that  moral  training  which  is  essential  to 
developing  youths,  whatever  the  religion  of  their  country  may 
be.  We  recommend  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  address  young 
people  on  such  subjects  to  study  the  volume. 

The  out-of-the-way  book  is  often  excellent,  but  it  demands 
the  out-of-the-way  teacher.  Sonnenschein's  Spelling  and 
Dictation  Book  (Routledge  and  Swan  Sonnenschein)  has 
a  valuable  preface  on  the  correlation  of  studies,  but  the  very 
first  reading  sentences  containing  the  literary  words  "  fondle** 
and  *•  addled  **  seem  to  us  unnecessarily  hard  ;  and  what  will 

an  East-ender  make  of  this,    "  As  I  went  the  butcher*s 

shop  the  man  shouted ; , ! "  even  though  **  by  **  and 

••  buy  '*  are  printed  above  it.  Sonnenschein*s  Second  English 
Reader  {is,  3^.),  has  an  admirable  preface,  and  the  matter  is 
excellent  Spelling  for  Adults  (Philip,  3//.)  suggests  a  fresh 
method  of  dealing  with  spelling  difficulties.     Pitman's  Lessons 

in  English,  Book  II.,  yi.,  is  quite  as  full  of as  the  little 

book  noticed  above,  and  again  we  question  the  wisdom  of 
asking  children  to  read,  "His  beard  is  black  and  b— y,"  but 
the  book  is  suggestive,  and  iu  methods  have  been  known  to 
succeed. 

The  Royal  Alphabet  School  (Murby),  Piimers  II.  and 
III.,  is  very  ambitious,  for  it  contains  reading,  recitation, 
writing,  drawing,  and  Pitman's  shorthand  in  one.  There  is 
no  objection  to  this  if  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  rhymes 
are  only  mnemonical.  The  artist  has  unintentionally  given 
publishers  a  valuable  hint,  for  on  p.  22  (Primer  III.)  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  child  deep  in  a  paper-covered  folio  which  is  labelled 
"History  of  Scotland,  with  11,000  coloured  illustrations." 
When  will  any  publisher  produce  so  desirable  a  history  uf 
Scotland  or  any  other  country— in  folio,  too  ? 

The  Ludgate  School  Books  ("Children  of  the  New  Forest," 
IS.  6d,,  and  "Round  the  Coast,**  is.  6d.)  are  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  bring  good  literature  into  schools  and  to  correlate 
literature  with  geography,  but  if  the  publishers  could  make  the 
books  less."schooly  **  and  could  round  the  edges,  what  afar 
greater  debt  would  be  ours.  In  "  Round  the  Coait "  it  is  a  pity 
that  a  prose  quotation  from  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  (p.  50) 
should  be  printed  as  verse,  and  on  p.  129  "Owen's"  College 
should  be  corrected. 

Arnold's  Home  and  Abroad  Readers,  Books  I. -VI.  (Edward 
Arnold)  take  a  fine  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Neat, 
admirably  illustrated,  and  always  interesting,  they  carry  out 
fully  the  author's  aim,  "to  draw  attention  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  a  country  and  to  connect  them  with  the  life 
of  the  people,  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  read  the  map,  to 
interest  him  a  little  in  the  history  and  modern  position  of  the 
country,  and  to  give  him  information  of  the  great  political  and 
commercial  activities  of  the  modern  world."  When  Messrs. 
Arnold  or  any  other  publishers  print  such  books  in  quarto  or 
folio,  enlarge  the  series  of  six  into  sixty,  and  still  on  the  same 
lines  add  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  authentic  descriptions 
from  works  of  travel,  we  shall  be  very  neair  to  our  ideal  School 
Geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  \ 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  re\ 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  ti 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  t 
appear  together. 


The  Baggetted  Sehool  Certlflcal 

A  YBAR  ago  I  wrote  for  The  School  Wor 
"  London  University  in  Relation  to  Schools  "  ; 
mission  I  should  like  to  point  out  what  progress 
during  the  year  towards  the  attainment  of  somi 
which  I  then  mentioned  as  being  desirable. 

To  begin  with,  I  believe  that  the  Universities 
sidering  the  question  of  accepting,  at  any  rate  ir 
change  of  certificates  which  each  at  present  ac 
the  first  University  Examination.  This,  thoi 
lessen  the  number  of  Certificate  Examinations, 
greatly  decrease  the  amount  of  extra  work  i 
where  boys  are  prepared  for  the  different  Univei 

The  next  advance  is  the  attempt  which  the  Co 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  making  to 
acceptance  by  the  different  learned  professioi 
Certificate  in  lieu  of  their  entrance  examinatic 
though  this  is  not  definitely  stated,  that  this  ce 
the  same  as  that  which  excuses  the  first  Universi 
If  this  attempt  is  successful  we  shall  at  once  dc 
ber  of  examinations,  and  at  the  same  time  prev< 
interests  and  waste  of  teaching  power  which  at 
the  work  of  the  higher  Forms  in  our  schools  so 
Consultative  Committee  seem  to  have  approach* 
a  broad  spirit  and  with  a  desire  to  recognis 
schools  have  different  aims,  while  at  the  same  t 
of  those  employed  in  teaching  is  to  have  consid 
deciding  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  obt 
cate.  Further  points  which  are  distinct  adva 
methods  are  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  i 
setting  of  the  papers ;  in  the  conduct  of  the  01 
examinations  ;  no  set  books  in  language  examii 
insistence  on  school  inspection  as  a  prelude  to  t 
amination. 

Before  this  scheme  is  finally  settled  there 
points  which  might,  with  good  effect,  be  taker 
■  tion.  First  and  foremost  would  be  the  questioi 
which  must  be  demanded  for  the  certificate, 
made  compulsory  and  what  optional  ?  Hereir 
greatest  difficulties,  because  we  have  to  meet  th 
of  the  classical,  modern,  science,  and  engineer 
schools.  The  relative  value  to  be  attributed 
language  will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble,  but 
whatever  the  standard  fixed,  English  will  receiv 
the  compulsory  subjects,  and  that  those  school; 
ticular  stress  upon  their  science  teaching  will  be 
a  sound  knowledge  of  at  least  one  language  in 
own.  Then  comes  the  question  of  the  times  a 
aminations  are  to  be  held.  The  present  custon 
Higher  Certificate  Examination  at  the  end  of  t 
is  fair  neither  to  pupils  nor  teachers,  and  is  a  su 
custom  of  concluding  the  summer  term  in  the 
As  set  books  have  been  discouraged,  let  us  he 
catch  questions  on  words  of  little  use  and  infrec 
may  also  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  their 
questions  which  will  tend  to  encourage  a  knowlc 
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the  language  under  examination.      The  Consultative 

^^tee  seem  to  have  lost  an  opportunity  when  they  deBned 

.  "*^*"fications  of  certain  examiners.     Why  should  they  not 

^^(  a  proportion  should  be  registered  in  column  B  instead 

J^y^^  that  they  must  be  **  teachers "  or    •*  contain   an 

^"^''^'c  e/ement,"  whatever  that  may  mean  ? 

in  concliisiQii^  I  would  sum  up  the  points  which  last  year  were 

y  ^^SSesdom  and  this  year  have  advanced  to  the  position  of 

"ig  binder  consideration. 

(i)  Xhe  interchange  of  certificates  by  the  Universities. 

(2)  The  acceptance  by  the  learned  professions  of  school 
cerri'fic«Lt:es  in  lieu  of  their  entrance  examinations. 

(3)  T^fie  co-operation  of  teacher  and  examiner. 

(4)  Oral  aiKl  practical  examinations  compulsory. 

(5)  IN"©  set  books. 

(6)  X'be  inspection  of  schools  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  grara  t.ing  certificates. 

g(  us  hofse  that  another  year  will  see  these  points  established 
in  addition  an  advance  made  towards — 

(i)  -A.  decrease  in  the  number  of  certificate  examinations. 
(2)   A.  scheme  of  subjects  for  examination   sufficiently 
broad   to  cover  all  types  of  curricula,  but  demanding  rather 
^  thorough  than  a  specialised  education. 

(3)    A  better  arrangement  of  the  times  at  which  examin- 
ations shall  be  held. 

(4)  Registration  under  column  B  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
lion  for  certain  of  the  examiners. 
Ealing,  W.  T.  Widdowson. 

L  August  8th,  1904. 


DisoipUne  in  the  Laboratory. 

A  RECENT  experience  has  set  me  thinking  as  to  the  best  form 
rf  class  government  for  the  classes  in  practical  chemistry  and 
poetical  physics  for  which  I  am  responsible.  An  inspector  who 
rioted  the  laboratory  to  pass  judgment  upon  my  work,  expressed 
iii  surprise  that  I  noade  no  attempt  to  stop  quiet  talking  on  the 
put  of  the  boys,  and  discreetly  expressed  the  opinion  that  I 
*is scarcely  a  "disciplinarian." 

This  quiet  talking  was,  I  admit,  fairly  general,  and  it  does 
M  surprise  me  that  an  onlooker,  who  did  not  take  care  to  ac- 
9^t  himself  with  the  subject  of  the  boys'  conversation,  should 
^  a  little  shocked  at  the  apparent  **  slackness  "  in  school  work, 
l^t  in  point  of  fact  the  talking  in  the  laboratory,  of  which 
^inspector  disapproved,  is  not  only  condoned  but  encouraged 
W«W.  At  the  beginning  of  my  experience  I  insisted  upon  ab- 
*>hite  silence,  and  considered  it  as  subversive  of  good  order  to 
*^  talking  in  the  laboratory  as  in  say  the  mathematical  class- 
'^lOQ.  But  the  result  so  far  as  practical  work  in  science  is  con- 
f^incd  was  not  encouraging.  There  was  silence  it  is  true,  but 
^  *tt  rather  the  silence  of  apathy  and  want  of  interest.  The 
^Si  continually  observing  phenomena  and  obtaining  results 
^  to  them,  were  unable  to  give  any  expression  to  their  natural 
•pose,  and  soon  ceased  to  observe  with  interest  sufficient  to 
^^^"^  any  sort  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  long  before  the  chief 
P**"^  which  confronted  me  was  how  in  some  way  to  arouse 
^  "^  t  measure  of  interest. 

*^  results  led  me  to  experiment  in  the  matter.  I  found 
*<»fliat  two  intelligent  boys  working  together  and  permitted 
"^•••ct  one  another's  attention  to  any  results  in  connection  with 
*7*wk  in  hand,  were  ready  to  continue  their  practical  work 
^entbfisiasm  as  long  as  I  would  let  them.     They  had  no 

I***  to  remain  idle  and  were  continuously  interested.  Similar 
"^^Jfcllowed  other  experiments,  until  now  I  have  formulated 
^  ^  that  io  long  as  boys  are  talking  quietly  about  their 


work  there  is  no  question  of  breaking  rules.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  The  work  is  done  better ;  the  boys  are  more  interested  ; 
the  work  is  remembered  and  better  understood.  But  there  is 
the  fact  remaining  that  the  casual  visitor  fancies  I  am  unable  to 
keep  the  boys  quiet  even  though  I  wish  so  to  do,  and  the 
occasional  inspector  is  liable  to  dispose  of  me  as  a  weak  discip- 
linarian. 

If  other  science  masters  could  be  persuaded  to  send  you  the 
results  of  their  experience  in  this  direction,  and  these  should 
prove  to  coincide  with  my  own,  it  may  prove  possible  to  educate 
inspectors  up  to  the  idea  that  cast-iron  rules  as  to  talking  are 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  laboratory.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  of 
real  value  to  me  to  know  what  other  science  masters  are  doing, 
so  that  if  necessary  I  may  revise  my  methods  of  procedure. 

Science  Master. 

August  8th,  1904. 

Flotation  Experiment!  and  a  Simple  Hydrometer. 

A  PIECE  of  wood  about  a  foot  long  and  about  a  square  inch 
in  cross-section  is  divided  on  one  side  into  some  convenient 
divisions,  ^.^.,  cms.  It  is  then  varnished,  or  rendered  water- 
proof in  some  other  way.  A  piece  of  lead  is  then  affixed  to  the 
bottom  (preferably  let-in  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  divisions  already  marked  off),  of  such  a  weight  as  to  make 
the  wood  float  upright  in  water.  It  is  well,  too,  to  test  it  to  see 
if  it  will  also  float  in  methylated  spirit  or  some  other  liquid 
which  is  lighter  than  water.  If  preferred,  the  lead  can  be 
affixed  flrst  and  then  the  divisions  marked  off. 

We  can  now  perform  the  following  experiments  : — 

(i.)  Float  the  instrument  in  water,  and  suppose  it  is  im- 
mersed up  to  the  mark  20.  Then,  since  its  whole  length  is 
30,  its  relative  density  is  2/3  or  o.'6. 

(ii.)  Float  it  in  blue  vitriol  solution.  Let  it  be  immersed 
up  to  the  mark  16.  Then,  from  (i.)  the  relative  density  of 
blue  vitriol  solution  is  20/16  or  1*25. 

(iii.)  Float  it  in  a  measuring-jar  and  note  the  rise,  so 
finding  its  weight  In  grams.  Now  push  it  under  completely 
and  note  the  total  rise,  so  finding  its  volume.  Suppose 
first  rise  is  200  cc.  and  total  rise  300  cc,  then  density  is 
0.'6  grams,  per  cc. 

(iv.)    Float  it  in  a  measuring-jar  containing  blue  vitriol 
solution  and  note  rise,  say  160  cc.     Hence  from  (iii.),  the 
relative  density  of  the  blue  solution  is  200/  c6o  =  i  '25. 
Attempts  to  find  the  density  of  other  substances  by  using  the 
instrument,  lead  to  the  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  fasten  a  re- 
ceptacle of  some  sort  both  to  the  top  and  bottom.     A  tin  lid 
does  very  well  for  the  top  and  a  light  pan  of  zinc  foil  or  copper 
foil  can  easily  be  made  and  wired  on  to  the  bottom.     The  latter 
need  not  of  course  be  water-tight. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  divisions  marked  in  this  case,  rK>r 
need  lead  be  affixed,  provided  the  lid  and  pan  are  sufficiently 
heavy  to  make  the  wood  float  upright. 

Such  an  instrument  does  perfectly  well  for  a  Hydrometer. 
Its  cost  is  certainly  not  more  than  3d.,  and  it  gives  practically 
as  good  results  as  a  Nicholson's  Hydrometer,  while  its  educative 
value  is  certainly  greater. 

C.  H.  Cox. 
Tottenham  Grammar  School. 


Instruction  in  the  Lawt  of  Health. 

In  the  reorganising  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  country  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  adequate  training 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  desire 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  giving  a  prominent  place  in  this  pre- 
paration to  some  practical  training  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
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health  conditions  essential  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  in  1898,  the 
Institute  have  urged  upon  the  school  world  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  hygiene  as  the  basis  of  education,  and  they  appointed  a 
committee  of  experts,  consisting  of  medical  ofncers  of  health, 
engineers,  architects,  and  others,  who  have  given  attention  to 
thb  need  of  systematic  application  of  hygiene  in  school  life,  to 
draw  up  a  syllabus,  indicating  the  {)oints  that  should  be  com- 
prehended in  the  training  of  all  teachers. 

The  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  in  schools  will  have  little 
effect  in  training  the  scholar  in  the  observance  of  these  laws 
unless  they  are  ol  served  and  practised  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school,  and  such  training  can  only  be  accomplished  where  the 
teachers  have  themselves  been  trained  by  practical  and  experi- 
mental work  to  understand : — 

(i)  How  the  laws  of  health  enter  into  every  department 
of  school  life,  the  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  ; 
and 

(2)  That  the  subject  is  one  that  must  be  inculcated  in  the 
child  by  observation  and  experiment. 

The  regulations  issued  this  month  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  training  of  teachers  sum  up  the  professional  training  with 
the  following  very  satisfactor)-  recommendations  :  — 

"  The  students  ought  to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  school 
hv-giene.  They  should  understand  the  general  conditions  neces- 
sary for  making  a  building  or  a  room  healthy  and  for  keeping  it 
so,  and  they  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  personal 
health,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  phy biological  principles 
upon  which  these  rules  are  based.  In  the  case  of  women 
students,  the  nutritive  value  of  food-stuffs  in  connexion  with 
their  cost  in  the  market  and  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  young 
children  should  be  known  in  outlines,  even  though  the  student 
may  not  be  specially  qualified  in  domestic  economy.  Only  thus 
will  they  know  how  to  conduct  the  school  as  a  whole  with  the 
greatest  profit  to  the  health  and  bodily  development  of  scholars, 
and  how  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  limitations  which  are 
imposed  in  some  cases  by  the  feeble  health  of  the  children  or  by 
the  poverty  or  neglect  of  their  parents." 

In  the  prefatory  memorandum  to  these  regulations  it  is  also 
urged  that  every  training  college  should  attempt  to  conduct  its 
instruction  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  in  the  case  of  each 
student  some  range  of  knowledge  within  which  there  is  no  fact 
and  no  inference  from  fact  that  has  not  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  tests  at  his  command. 

No  subject  offers  a  better  field  for  this  progess  of  tested  know- 
ledge than  the  subject  of  hygiene,  for,  while  it  affords  excellent 
opportunity  for  practical  work  in  testing  methods,  it  co-ordinates 
with  nearly  all  other  branches  of  the  teachers'  work,  and  affords 
an  amount  of  diversity  and  adaptability  which  would  make  its 
adoption  practicable  in  nearly  all  colleges,  and,  if  adopted,  would 
give  a  living  groundwork  to  educational  methods,  which  to  be 
successful  must  ha  based  on  the  conditions  of  health  essential  to 
carrying  on  the  work  of  instruction  in  schools. 

Experience,  however,  has  proved  the  practical  advantage  of 
subjecting  recently-acquired  knowledge  to  the  test  of  examina- 
tion, and  with  this  end  in  view  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary- 
Institute  initiated  an  examination  in  applied  hygiene  for  school 
teachers,  which  has  already  been  adopted  and  made  the  focus 
for  the  training  of  teachers  under  some  of  the  county  councils. 

If,  in  the  preparation  or  carrj-ing  out  of  any  scheme,  the 
Institute  can,  by  this  examination,  or  by  co-operation  in 
any  other  way,  be  of  use  in  furthering  the  desired  end,  my 
council  would  be  \'try  glad. 

E.  White  Wallis. 

The  Sanitary  Institute, 
London,  W. 


MUTUAL  AID. 

The  object  of  these  colomns  is  to  afford  teacbers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first ;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

Readers  are  invited  to  send  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
asked  below  by  our  correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  edncational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  roust  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  qnestioa 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate  dieet  of 
paper. 

Questions. 

A  Constant  Reader.  I  saw  recently  a  notice  of  a  new 
English  grammar  for  children,  written  in  the  form  of  easy 
stories  or  lessons.  I  cannot  trace  it.  Can  any  reader  help  me 
to  find  it  ?  The  only  child's  grammar  written  in  the  same  style 
that  I  know  is  Mr.  Marcet's,  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 
Are  there  any  others  ? 

E.  P.  How  can  my  new  cinder  playground  be  got  to 
'*  bind  "  ?  It  is  on  a  slope.  It  was  laid  down  with  eight  inches 
of  broken  bricks  and  four  inches  of  cinders. 

W.  J.  T.  Would  some  reader,  with  experience  of  school 
dramatics,  suggest  some  plays  or  portion  of  plays  suitable  for 
production  in  a  mixed  school  ? 

M.  Regis,  Ghent— Can  anyone  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain 
English  translations  of  the  following  books :  *'  Les  ficheux,"  by 
Moiiere;  **Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,"  Voltaire;  "Scenes  of 
Travel,"  Gautier.  I  shall  also  be  grateful  for  the  name  of  a 
good  history  of  French  literature  suitable  for  pupils  prepuzflf 
for  the  Oxford  Higher  Local  Examination. 

C.  II.  C.  Where  can  I  find  descriptions  of:  (i.)  Appanfv 
for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  volatile  liquid,  (ii)  Thfe^^ 
method  of  preparing  a  **  constant  volume  specific  grwit^^s^^  - 
bottle  *'  by  adding  a  certain  amount  of  mercury  to  an  ordnM^^I^ 
density  bottle,  so  that  its  expansion  counteracts  that  of  flfci  ^ 
bottle?  ^  ** 
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By    M.    S.    DAVID,    B.A., 

Icholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge;   Assistant 
Master  at  Tonbridge  School. 

BEGINNERS' 

ALGEBRA. 

With    Fifteen    Diagrams. 

Fcap.  8vo.       Price  2s.  6d. 

I  an  admirable  conrse  on  the  iiieAuin;;  ami  use  of  syinbolic 
ii.  At  every  tnni  the  stinlcnt  is  iiia  !»•  to  think  «.f  the  Whv  aii<l 
Tvt  of  each  step.  — Guardi  \s. 

excellent  hook  .lealinK'  with  Ihf  liu'ht  thinn*:  in  the  ri^^lit  way.   — 

S<HO«H.    W«»RI.I>. 

itrongly  recoinincnd  our  renders  who  may  i»e  ihinkinj;  of  inlro- 
new  Algebra  for  juniors  to  rih»  Hum  JHX>k."— 

Ski-osi.\ry  EDr<\ri<».N. 


BEGINNERS' 

?IGONOMETRY. 

^ith  a  Chapter  on  LOGARITHMS. 

Sixty  Diagrams.      Fcap.  8vo.     Price  2s. 

reganl  it  as  about  the  b«»st  Trij;om»nictry  tor  l>e^innoi-s  that  we 
'.n.'— National  Teacher. 

ood  companion  vobime  to  the  anthor'ji  corre'^iKjnding  lK)ok  on 
."— Qlasoow  Herald. 

A    G.    bLAGK,    Soho    Square,    Liondon. 


SESSION    t90A-S. 

.  CALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd., 

)  &  21,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Square, 
LONDONs  E.C., 

SUPPLY  ALT.   UKgiTlSITES   FOH 


iGlENGE  WORK 
IN  SCHOOLS 

rr      8I»E2CIAL      RATPE2S 

CATALOQUE  may   be   had   gratis  on  application    by 
ters  on  mentioning  "School  World. 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED    LIST,     "B," 
rovKRiNr;  all  aitahati  s  lou 

BOTANY    AND 
LANT    PHYSIOLOGY 

(ELEMENTAUV    AM)   AHVANf'Kli). 
ALSO    GRATIS    0\    .II'PI.ICATIOX. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  PENNY 
OUTLINE   MAPS. 

THE  AUTOGRAPH  HAND-MAPS 

An  entirely  new  and  improved  Series,  a  special  feature  of 
which  is  the  insertion  of  hill-shading,  thus  showing  clearly  the 
configuration  of  the  land :  a  valuable  addition  to  any  previous 
publication  of  this  kind.  Tlie  Maps  are  printed  in  dull  brown, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  additional  matters,  such  as  distribu- 
tions, &c.,  &c.,  can  be  introduced  and  shown  in  a  graphic 
manner. 


The  World 
The  World 

British  Isles. 

Entfand  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

AMca. 

North  America. 

South  America. 


on  lfercator*8  Projection, 
on  an  Equal  Area  Projection. 

Australasia. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

France. 

Spain. 

The  Netherlands. 

Central  Europe, 


The  JEgean. 
The  Levant. 
The  Nearer  East. 
India. 

United  States. 
South  Africa. 
British  Ck>lumbla 


The  Danube  Lands.  Eastern  Canada. 
The  Mediterranean.  Eastern  Australia. 
New  Zealand. 


Note  the  Address : 

The    Oxford    Geographical    Institute, 

William  Stanford  ft  Company,  Ltd., 

KEMP     HALL,    OXFORD. 

Telegram! :  «'IIAP8,  OXFORD.**  Telephone  Ho.  088S. 

GRIFFIN'S 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

(ELEVENTH  EDITION) 

IS    NTOINT    RESADir. 

316  pages  Roy.  8vo,  with  nearly  600  illustrations, 
useful  tables,  four-figure  logarithms,  &c. 

PRICE    ONE    SHILLING. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  rosr  krek  on  application  to  readers  of 
this  Journal.     Please  mention  this  announcement  when  writing. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

20-26,  SARDINIA  STREET,  LINCOLN  S  INN 
FIELDS,  LONDON,   W.C. 


hce  last  matUr. 
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MACMILLAN    &    CO.'S 

Text-Books  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examinations, 
London  Matriculation  and  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations,  1905. 


LATIN.  *.  d. 

M&Amnian'B  JLatln  Course.    First  Part*    A.  M.  Cook,,  3    t} 

Second  Part.    A.  M.  Ck>oicind  W,  £.  P.  FKwnit       ..4    0 

Third  Part.    W.  K.  P.  Pantix  %    ti 

KEY.  4*<.  t-1.  3i*'t, 

Haoml nan's  Shorter  LAtln  Course.    A.  M.  Cof>u  i    c 
KEY,  t**.  -w|.  net. 

Second  Part.    A.  M   Ck»*v,  an.i  W.  E.  R  Pavtix  i    Q 

KRY,  4v  Hi.  riel, 

NaU'i  Elementary  Latln-EngUsh  Dictionary  .  t    « 

Alford's  Latin  Passages  for  Translation  »    0 
wreloli  and   Du melds*  Exercises  In  Unseen  Trans* 

latlon  in  Latin  14 
Busseirs  Latin  Elegiacs  and  Prosody  Rtiymes  for 

Bel^inners  .  I    f^ 

Postgate  B  Sermo  Latlnus.    A  short  Gairie  to  L%titi  l^^*f 

ryi]'j»o*iLi!iD.     Kr»  Iiiipi«'4M^ioi}  RnvUdl  L'     0 
KKY,  trj  SetrHfi^l  P^%i^g«*,  i^.  rv!.  net. 

C»sar's  Gallic  War.    .r  Bnvt».<n4  a,  8,  Wjitr^uK  (    •; 

—  Books  II.  and  III*    W.  G.  RiTHSSrosit  t    li 

Book  IV.    t  .  ]ir<VA>>  in 

Book  Y,    f   CotaecK  ..  1    A 

Ju vena rs  Thirteen  Satires.    B.  O.  FIasdit ^    o 

Llvy*     Book  V.    M.  AirriKU  in 

Tacitus  s  Agrlcola  and  Oermanla.    A.  J«  OHrittm  mtil 

W.  J.  Hr.  iDuim*  .  , .  a    rt 

«'*r  s^'[^n^lltelr,  'Jh.  *-ftrh. 

Lucretius.— Books  I.- III.    <>.  H.  WASArsixi**  t.trir  »    9 

Vlrill's  Buootics  (Ecloques).    T.  K.  PAnr  1    ft 

VfrSll's  OeorgloB.    Book  111.    T.  K.  Paxjc  I    »^ 

VlriU's  OeorKlos.     Book  IV.    T.  E,  Pv.i.  ] 

Virgirs   ;eneTd.     Book    III.     T    B.  Pa<k  i 


Horace^s  Odes.    Book  III 


K.    PMfk 


In,  <W,  A  '-' 


I 


GREEK. 

Macraillan's  Greek  Course.— First  Greek  Grammar. 

W  4,,  Ki  TMKHiviHr.,  :;^.  r,,]  Or,  Tart  I..  Aicnlruc*',  :.N  ;  !\iit 
11.,  Synt^K.  'J<<.  Easy  Exercises  in  Greek  Acci- 
dence. U.  Ci.  L  sherrill, -A.  SeooQd  Greek  Exercise 
Book.  W.  A,  liE\Hr>,  -'<i.  <!<].  K^v\  Vs.  n^t.  Exerolses  on 
the  Greek  Syntax.  G.  H.  K  ill.  2^,  *ki.  Greek  Prose 
Composition.    S,  m.  Asimckw.     3«,  i..I.     Key.  .^s.  m  t 

Maoxnlllan's  Greek  Reader.    R  H.  C'iijso>  :t    u 

Pitman's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Gompoaltlozi    :    «. 
KEY.  -.^.  fi^f. 

Peacock  and  Bell's  Passages  for  Greek  Translation 

for  Lower  Forms  I    u 

Burrows  «  Walters's  Florileglum  Tlronls  Grttcum. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles    Authorised  Version.  T.  B.  Paok 

una  A.  S,  ^VAr!■^n,R                                 ..                     If     ti 

— —     The  Creek  Text.    WiHj  NotA«.    T,  E,  Pai*i  . .  3    •; 

Aeschylus's  Prometheus  Vlootos.  H.  M.  Btkpbexson'  i  6 
Aesohylus's    Prometheus    Vinctus.     B,  E.  StKbi  SDd 

SI.  X  B    Wvsst  VVjLL^,>S          ..  2    *i 

Aesohylus's   Seven  against  ThelMS.     A.  W.  Vkhbali,, 

flij'i  M,  A.  BAYfr-rKirn                                                             .         .,.  i'    «J 

Demosthenes's  First  Philippic.  T.  ^iwA^KI^  ..  '*  6 
Demosthenes's   Philippic  I.  and   Olnythlacs  I.-III. 

K.  .>.\5ai>v-,  .  . .'  S  a 
Demosthenes's   Peace,   the   Chersonesus,   and    the 

Second  and  Third  Phlllppici*    J«  E,  Sakdv^  ;,    o 

Burlpldet's  Alcestia.    M.  A.  Bavfiisld 10 

Eurlpides's  Aloestls.    M.  F..  Kakur        8    it 

Eurlpldes's  Ion.  M.  A,  BAvrtRLi>  '>  i\ 
Homer's  Iliad.     Books  I.-IX,,  XI  and.  XVI.-XXIV. 

I    H    PnAir.inl  W.  Lku  ri    0 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Book  I.    A.  8.  Wau'Olk               .  1    ft 

■ —  Book  I*    E.  A,  Welm  .  I    tt 

Book  11.    A.  S.  Walimlb  in 

Eurlpides's  Hecuba.    .1.  Bond  riiil  A.  8.  Wai.polr  .,16 

^  ,^       ^    ^     FRENCH    AND    GERMAN. 

MoMere'i  Le«  Femmes  Savantes.    i}.  K,  F<hnalmi  i    u 

Moll^re's  L'Avare.     L    M.  M.ihjaktv  10 

Pol  re's  French  Course.    FiMt  Year,  1h.    S^ohhI  Year,  In  6<J 
Perry  and  Reum's  New  Direct  Method  of  Teaching 

French.    Part  I. [In  tht  Prt*£. 

Macmlilan's   Progressive  French  Oourse.     By  0.  fi. 

IvssvHi       Flrrtl  Y'tr,  In  ;  Nupj>letiieutary  Kxerei»es  tO  Finit 

\i-.M,  Is.  :  Ht^rtnni  y^'in,  'i^.  ■  Tlunl  Yertr,  '2^.  <Vl,     Keys,  4ji.tid. 

li'-t  ntcJi  ypiir. 
Slepmann's  Primary  French  Course  (Fl^st  Part)     .     J    « 

ll'art  U.  juit  Tffuljf, 
SiepmannS  Primary  French  Course  (First  Term)       r    b 
Goethe  s  Iphlgenle  Auf  Tauris.    tL  li  Cottkhii  i  :!    d 

' — --^  Iphlgenle  Auf  Tauris.    O  A.  Ec/okht  a    i) 

HaufTs  Ote  Karavane,     M    Hv<ii:ii  %    ^ 

fichlller'B  Wiiholm  Tell,    <i.  E,  !•  as.halut  ':    6 

Bchnier's  Wiliieim  TelL    w.  hCahrith  u    .i 

aoel»«rs  Hermann  der  Cherusker.    .).  Ejwkh  s    o 

Slepmann's  Cerman  Primer      .  .  an 

KEY.  :s<  i-^l  jmL 
Macmlilan's  German  Course^ 
KEY,  4i.  »xl.  net. 


ll.  S.  Faakacht.    Flr«t  Wir    1    ii 


ENGLISH    LANGUAGE,    HISTORY,    AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Qwynn's  Masters  of  English  Literature 3 

Saintsbury's  Short  History  of  Bngtiah  LIter&tare    » 
Household's  Parts  of  Speech  and  their  Uses  1 

HesSelds  Manual  of  EnglUh  Grammar  and  Com- 
position ^ 

KEY.  L'>.  rtij,  nt^l. 

__ English  Grammar,  Past  and  Present.   Specially 

sd«iit«Ht  to  llje  n»m»in«'.n»*M*t'*  ofCnHi'lidAtin  for  \fntr>ca!slion 

KEY.  Js.  fMl.  lift. 
— ^  Outline  Of  English  Grammar 

KEY,  24.  (M.  riH,  ^  ^    ^ 

Oral    Exercises  In  English  Composition 

—^- Junior   Course  of  English  Composition 

— Senior  Course  of  English  Composition 

KEY,  >i   T'l.  H    uel,  __    ^    , 

Jacobus   Indexing   and   Pr«cls  Writing  f 

Bradley's  Making  of  English  i 

Beesly's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth        i,    ^^      ^  2 

Burke's   Thoughts   on    the  Cause  of   tha  Pr«satit 

Discontents.     K  <;.  ^klhv  .  .     f 

Chaucer's  Prologue.    A,  W.  Pollaild  ,        ,.         ,.    1 

— ' Prologue.     The  Knight's  Tale.     M.  H.  Liddko.    1 

Prologue.  The  Knight's  Tate,  fto.  A.  iMoAAitAV  net  1 


•.  d. 
6 
« 


4     « 

1  e 


1   0 
1  ft 

3    4 


i 


SQulr«'s  Tale,    A.  W  Pmhaiu.  id 

Macaulays    Essays    on     William     Pitt,     Biifl     of 

Chatham.     K.  i.  Winch  ,    .^t-  *    ^ 

Life  of  Pitt.      Ii.  F.  Wisrn         _  {Imiht 


George  and  Sidgwlok's  Poems  of  England 
Scott's  Ivanhoe.    Bonier  K«litioit 

■  AbridLfi'ii  Eijiii'-^u  for  hchtioU     . 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It*    K.  Dkwwtok 

Julius  Caesar.    K    DFin^mriN.     with  Ai»j>en<iu 

^  Macbeth.     K.  Pkh  iii4'S 

Bansome's  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plois— 

Macbeth  •      ^  shewed 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.    K,  DswiiTos 

King  Lear.    K.  DKianmN  ,    •*.   ^      - 

Ransome's  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  PloCa.— 

King  Lear.  »      .  ^•'^**^ 

Buckley's  History  of  England  for  Beginners 
Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People 
Green  and  Talt's  Analysis  of  English    History 
Thompson*s  History  of  England 
Touts  Short  Analysis  of  English  History 
Bosworth  s  Short  Geography  of  the  World 
Mill's  Class  Book  of  General  Geography 
Gelkle's  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 


Slme's  Geography  of  Europe 
Tarr   and    McMurry's    Home    Geography  and 
Earth  as  a  Whole.    Book  tl. 


iba 


k 


i    « 


I    « 


SGIENOE. 

Perkln  and  Lean's  Introduction  to  Chemistry  luid 

Physics.    hj2Vi»]^.  each 

Gregory    and     Slmmons's    Experimental    Bolenoe 

(l^HVSKH.H^I'HV,  SecllQii    1.) 

— -^Elementary     Physics    and    Chemistry*        In 
3  Pjut .  eacli 

Exercises  in  Practical  Physics,    lu  *i  P*rt^    each 

Simmons  and  Jones's  Elementary  General  Soleiiofl 
Gregory's  Elementary  Practical  Physics 
Rlntouls  Introduction  to  Practical  Physics 
D.  E.  Jones's  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound 
Bobson's  Practical  Exercises  In  Heat 
Bdser's  Heat  for  Advanced  Students 

Light  for  Students  

Clay's  Practical  Exercises  In  Light 
Munby's  Course  of   Simple  Experiments   in   Mag- 
netism and  Electricity 
Sanderson's  Electricity  and  Magnetism  for  B«tf lo- 
ners 
Hadley  s  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners 

Practical  Exercises  In  Magnetism  and  Sloe* 

triclty  .  "        ' 

L.  M.  Jones's    Introductory    Chemistry   for   Lntar^ 

mediate  Schools 
Remsen'9  Elements  of  Chemistry 
Parrlsh's     Chemistry     for    Organised    Schools    of 

'Si  £  I  c  o 'fi  ifi' 
Roscoe  and  Lunt's  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Begin > 

nets 

Roscoe    and     Har den's    Inorganic    Chemlitry    for 

Advanced  Students  ..4    6 

Slmmons's  Physiography  for  Beginners  .    i    i 

Watts's  Geology  for  Beginners  i    ^ 

Foster  and  Shore's  Physiology  for  Beginners         ..    ^   ^ 
Evans  s  Botany  for  Beginners  .    S   •^ 

Davenport  8  Introduction  to  Zoology 4 

Stenhouse's  Introduction  to  Nature  Study    ..         .1 


MACMILLAN     &     CO.,     LTD.,     St.     Martio's    Street,     Loudou,     W.C 


^[^!^^7^TE^^o^^oRt!r^^w^^^4T 


THE   MANUFACTURE   OF 

SCIENTIFIC    APPARATUS 

AND 

LABORATORY    FURNITURE 


AFh    UP^TO^DATB  MANUFACTOPy 

MESSRS,  PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO*,  Ltd,,  of  144  and  146  Edmund  Street, 
Birmingham^  *ind    179  Groat  Brunswick   Street,   Dublin,   have  recently  removed 
their  workshops  from  Cornwall   Street    (at  the   back    of  their  Edmund    Street 
premises)  to  new  buildings  in  Great  Charles  Street* 

These  extensive  premises  ha\e  beun  designed  and  built  by  this  enterprising  firm  to 


KXTERIOR  OF   MANU FACTORY. 


give  them  up>-tCKlatc  preraises  for  the  manufacturo  of  all  the  Ap[mratm  (except  glass) 
required  in  connection  with  Technical  Education,  and  for  making  the  Laboratory 
Furniture  for  which  they  are  also  so  well  known. 

The  buildings,  which  lie  back  from  the  street,  are  built  in  a  substantial  manner, 
have  a  frontage  of  60  feet,  and  are  lighted  ai?d  ventilated  upon  the  most  improved 
principles.  An  ingenious  use  is  made  of  the  fall  in  road  level,  the  ground  floor  being 
at  the  same  level  as  the  higher  portion,  allowing  a  loading  and  unloading  deck,  this 
lieing  most  useful  for  receiving  timber  and  loading  the  finished  fittings  to  the  railway 


I'ARJ    OF    WOCUi  WORK  INT.    SU«iI>    FDK    l.AMOUAlORV    KrKNUURR, 


wagon.  The  Ground  Floor^  which  is  devoted  to  Wood  Working,  i^  60  feet  long^  and 
with  the  extensions  for  Machinery  has  a  total  width  of  74  fcctt  so  arranged  that  a  good 
light  is  obtained  all  day. 

In  this  shop  Laboratory  Fittings  are  mr^nufacturei  throughout  from  the  rough 
timber  to  the  finished  Bent:h,  Fume  Chamber,  Lecture  Table,  &c.,  and  here  may  be  seen 
Henches  and  other  fittings  of  the  best  workmanship  possible.  A  close  examination  of  some 
of  these  in  course  of  construction  proved  to  us  that  the  finish  of  the  interior  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  exterior  in  every  respect,  and  from  the  way  the  joints  and  other  parts 
were  made  we  could  see  at  once  how  it  is  that  this  firm  have  built  up  such  a  gooj 
reputation. 


lAiU    OF   WOOD   MACiUNL  bllOP, 


I' ART  OF    WOOD   MALIIINK  snOP. 


charging  Accumulator^.  X-Ray  work,  &c^  and  testing  appliances  for  the  adjustment  of 
instruments  generally. 

Pattern  Room^  fined  with  receptacles  for  their  costly  and  multitudinous  patterns  ; 
and  also  Wood  Polishing  Room, 

The  Machinery  on  the  next  floor  »s  driven  by  two  motors  connected  through  auto- 
matic overload  cut-out  switches  lu  the  main  dynamo.  This  floor  is  devoted  lo  the 
manufacture  of  the  heavier  Brass»  Iron,  &c.^  such  as  Retort  Stands,  Clamps,  Crucible 
Tongs,  Tiipods,  Levelling  Screws  for  apparatus,  Bunsen  Burners,  Triangles,  Taps,  Bench 
Uprights,  and  all  the  commoner  class  of  apparatus. 


HEAVY  USrAL  WORKING  SHOf. 


Power  Lathes  of  various  forms  are  used  according  to  thu  work  required  ;  Disc  Emery 
Plate  for  squaring,  edging,  shaping,  &c.,  may  be  seen  at  work,  anJ  driven  from  a  separate 
motor;  Polishing  Spindles,  fitted  to  which  are  pipes  taking  away  by  means  of  an  exhaust 
fan  the  dust  from  the  mops  (this  fan  also  draws  atr  away  from  the  wood  jJoHshing  shop 
below,  kee[»ing  the  atmosphere  pure) ;  P^orge,  Soldering  Hearths,  are  evidences  of  the 
class  of  work  done,  and  a  row  of  Presses  shows  that  P.  H,  &  Co,  are  alive  16  the 
possibilities  ot  cheapening  apparatus  by  this  means.  An  Atwooii's  Machine  is  a  good 
example  of  the  above:  whereas  a  few  years  ago  such  a  machine  cost  about  jC^^i  ^r*d 
even  at  this  price  was  hardly  accurate,  now  a  machine  at  3 ox.  has  just  been  put  on  the 


fnatrleet  by  this  firm  which  gives  most  satisfactory  results*  This  has  been  protected 
by  patent  ;  it  is  a  modification  of  the  pattern  which  was  first  originally  made  by  idem, 
and  which  they  still  sell  at  j£^  j$s,  od, 

LacqueriniT  is  done  on  this  floor  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  A  flat  roof 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  store  for  Laboratory  Sinks,  Receivers,  &c.,  of  which  a  large  stock 
is  always  kept. 

On  the  front  land,  which  Messrs,  Harris,  to  allow  of  future  extensions^  were  wise 
enough  to  secure,  are  Timber  Sheds»  Mess  Room,  *S:c. ;  and  the  whole  is  planned  out  to 
allow  for  extra  storeys  being  buik  over  the  present  workshops. 

Stocks  of  Timber  are  also  kept  in  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull  to  ensure  a  well 
seasoned  supply  of  whatever  kind  is  necessary. 


<iO>fE   OF   TlfE   SIAKK* 


II  was  interesting  to  see  the  smart  n^anner  in  which  the  men  did  their  work.  The 
Manager  informed  us  that  those  who  had  been  technically  educated  were,  as  a  rule» 
by  far  the  best,  and  wtre  more  sclfrcliant  and  able  at  once  to  understand  tlie  require- 
ments. We  had  no  idea  that  Scientific  Instruments  were  constructed  on  so  large  a 
scale,  but  we  saw  being  finished  thirty-six  Atwood's  Machines,  tw^elve  Spectrometers,  and 
numbers  of  Galvanometers  of  vanous  patterns.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the 
n^anu  fact  lire,  and  every  instrument  has  to  j:ass  a  severe  test  before  leaving;  the  shop, 
a   specialist   in    Physics  who  holds  high  qualifications   being  responsible. 

Messrs,  Philip  Harris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  still  have  their  Warehouses  and  Show  Rooms  at 
144  and  146  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham,  and  179  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin, 
and  recently  extensive  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made,  to  enable  them  to  keep 
a  larger  and  more  varied  ^tork  tlmn  before. 


Amongst     the     Specialities    and  Protected    Designs    of   Mesanu 
P0  Harris  Sr  Coi  are  t — 

Atwood  Machine* 

Automatic  Apparatus  for  starting  and  stopping  Stop  Watch 
to  use  with  above* 

D'Arsonval  Galvanometer* 

Deflagrating  Spoons  with  removable  Cups. 

Balances  for  Students'  use* 

Weights  for  Students'  use. 

Extensometers* 

Minute  Ammeter* 

Laboratory  Benches  with  patent  arrangements  for  bottles* 

Laboratory  Fittings  generally* 

Manual  Instruction  Benches* 

Birmingham    Municipal    Technical    School    Galvanometers 
Bridges,  &c. 

Aluminium  Pulleys* 

Mechanics'  Apparatus* 

Pure  Acids  for  Analytical  Work. 

Pure  Reagent  Chemicals* 

Stroud  and  Rendell  Lantern. 

Stroud  and  Barr  Lantern  Copying  Apparatus. 


^^% 


KICIIARU   CLAY   AND   SONS,    LIMITED,    ilKKAU   STKKKT    HILl.,    K.C.,    AND   KUNiJAY     SUKKOLK 


Iff.,   1 904. J 
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SCHOOL    PENS. 


EDUCATIONAL     PEN 
■"^•^  (PiHE  AND  MEDIUM  Pomrs). 

SpMlAltf  mmnuftuctmA  for  dm  in  Sohoolft. 


Demy  6vo,  cloth^  2s«  6d.  tree  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


I 


FOR    THE    YEAR    1904. 


COKTAINING 


Infarmation  respecting  the  objeotB  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &c,,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers;— 

P»pcr<i  set  fttlExiituiiiKtiun  of  TfNkdkfrs  for  D>plomjiB^  MUUuiasn*  r,  \'Mk'< 
Di\  <ii>,  'leu,  ChnHtnifls,  ;  hm 

rsf'^n  »«tat  R?»iMiiiftUoii  of  PujiltB  forCB»tillc*U'»,  Mil"  >  >>  ■  ■  11 
Do.  da.  dfK  Chi 


&     Pftper*  4«t  «t  PrcifeMiotiAl  PrNlimlniry  Kxiniirtfttion,  Mu 
T:  •  »•»..  J-.  A^  Sioi.i 


_  Cm.  do.  do, 

T-   Bipnv  «et  «i  Lomrcr  Fonnc  fixtmiti&tloa 


8ei.*i4....... ,,  ..',.,.. 

.  MkbuiJiJimr,  liH|3. 
Din.  da  .- CliriatmM,  lyoa. 

Hob.  8,  I.  5,  mud  «  in*y  b«  h«il  sepaniUjly,  |»ricft,  freo  by  post,  7il.  eieh 
Mt.    New.  7  ind  »,  prire»  fr««  by  powt,  4d.  e»ch  »o1 . 

Tbi  DIploiOA  Pikpen  Are  to  b€  Ti&d  only  In  tha  CalendAr. 


^P  x.oisriDoi5r: 

JEMCIS  H0DG30N,  89,  Farrlogdon  Street,  London,  EX. 


A  Lady  s  Choice 

of  a  Pen,  if  she  seeks  for  per- 
fection in  design,  elegance  in 
workmanship,  and  absolute 
satisfactton  in  use^  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  in  favour  ef  ihe 
world-renowned 

"SWAN" 

Fountoin  Pen. 

MaJf  in   Thrtt  Sisei  At 

I  OS.  641..    16$.  61.  2SS.. 

up  to  120^  poitagf  (rti. 

SOLD    BY   ALL   STATIONERS. 

Catalogat  tree  on  application  * 


MABIE.  TODD  i  BARD. 

9J»  CHCAPSICE.  EX. 

©5i,  Reeem  Street.  W..  LONDON; 
3,  Exchmac  Strecf,  MANCHESTER; 
&rcn[tno**,17t  Avenue de  VOtttrs,  PAf 


With  30  Origin*!  tllujitratioDik    Price  Si.  6d. 

The    HY6IBNB    of   the    MOUTH. 

k  Ouldt  to  Iho  Pravtatlan  and  Control  of  0«dc&I  Dtttuta. 
By  R.  DBNtaoN  PKDLBT,  L.D.a.Biig„  F.H.G.8.Ediii., 

D^nUl  durgeon  to  the  Bvelinft  Hospital,  Soutbwmrk. 

BV   TBI  SAME   AUTHDrU 

The    DISBA8B8    OF    GHIIiDRBNS    TBBTH. 

Well  Illustrated.     Price  Th.  M. 
8E0G  St  CO  ,  2S9  «ud  2»l,  Regsnt  Street,  Lorulou,  W. 

pROGRAmiB   OP  departmeut  of  TEGHHOLOGY,  City  and 

^     GuHdi  of  London  Inttltutef  conUin^       -    mix  foi  rha  tti>gl«^ 

tnition,  Omduel^  ftii^t  [ni>|H'Clion  uf  C]sls^<  hatioi^  of  GmihU- 

dattvH  in  TKK'jiNouHnjrAi,    irBJEtrrs   Jinl  •!    or     I'eftclterK 

<:>rMHcttt>*i*  ill  Haxcal  TtiAixtitti  and  Do.m,,^,...  i^. -...o^v. 

ri)  be  obtJiinod  from  any  BoakiK«lter.  or  ft'om  Mr.  «I01JN  MUBHAY, 

A!ti<»rimT]«  Striwl,  liomlon,  W. 

THE    SCHOOL    WORLD 

Free  Specimen  Copies. 


A  Specimen  Copy  of  the  *' School  World'*  will 
be  presented  to  any  Schoolmaster  or  Schtiot- 
mistress  upon  receipt  of  a  postcard  naming  the 
address  to  which  it  should  be  sent. 


MAGM1L.LAN    AND   CO.,    UMITKD, 
St  M&rtin*8  Str^t,  London »  WX» 
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MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  CaieDdish  Square,  London,  W. 


Tflfl^f"'**  :  "Trrowa*,  hoxooir,'* 


Ttolefihotw  Ko.  11 S7  K^vrAiB^ 


A.    EWPLOYHEirr  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr  TRlTMANititPoduoet:  (I)  UnlvertUy*  Trained,  and 

r  other  qualified  Engliih  and   Foreign   Lady   Teachers  to 

jTuMto  and   Private  Schoohi  (GirU' and  Boys*):  T^)  EnglUh 

and  Foreign  Oovernettet  to  private  !amili&&;  and  {3^  Lady 

Matron!  aiid  Houiekeepen  to  Boys'  aod  Girls'  Schools. 

Ni:>  charge   is  made    to    PrinoipaLs.   and    the    terms   to 

LT^aclmrs  and  other  ladies  soekiag  appointmeots  are  reasou- 

fcble,   ao    charge   heing    made    unless    an    eogagement    be 

cured  through  this  Agency. 

B.    SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

^fr.  TUUMAN  undertakes  the  negotiation  of  8ch00l 
Trantfera  and  Partaenbips*  No  charge  is  made  to 
Purchaaera. 

C.    PUPILS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  THirMAN  has  organised  a  special  department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other  Educational 
E^tahUslLments,    No  charge  for  registration. 


Any  i\(tg>f>U^Uoua  nutruKtnd  io  Mr,  Tuirtt^N  will  receive  ivin  pfouipt  auJ 
oarvfVil  atteiiUou,  «v«ry  AlTort  being  nuifl«  to  Mve  cHeuti  u  raucti  tinj« 
and  trottbta  an  putiible. 


PfwpeciuSf  Beferenc*,  nrtd  Full  Particulars  will  be 
forwarded  oh  applimtion. 


Scientific  apparatus. 


Our  Inatnimeati  are  reliable. 


10/6 


Scbaols 
Sopplled. 


10/6 


Laboratories 
/•^  Filted. 


Studuntit'  AJitatIc  GalvatioumKir, 


Wa  hold  the  right  of  sole  authorrzed  makership  of  the 

ApparatiiSr  iUu^iitrated  An<i  described  in  the  "  Manual  of 

Magnelism  and  Electricity  '  by  Pror,  Andrew  Jamte&on, 

M-rn»t.C  £♦  FR.SE..  M.I.E.e. 


Apparattts  &  Materials  for  Nattire  Shidy. 

I.JHl   viith   bri«f  Nature  Otc>*»lar.  2rl  liost  fn'i«, 


HARGER   BROS., 

inaiiutacturcrs  of  Scientific  Bpi>ar8tiii!i, 
SETTLE,  YORKS. 


T  in    f    ttSlHi.^N.M  UTT*.  *  M  1  B  f 


LABORATORY  FURNITUR 

AND 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

RELIABLE  ^  ACCURATE  AT  MODERATE  PBIC 


Galvanometer 
d*Arflonva1. 

Mfthogany  \mm*, 
l<«veUiti|t  jsrretr*, 
ttitt  nkagnf't  ih 
roii'iijiieted  Mf 
laminated 
apectal  ateet 
platea  iiii>l 

bobbin. 
Pnee  21/-. 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Ltc 

Officer  and  JS/iowrwm» : -144,  EDMUND  STREE" 
New  IKorfcf  :-GREAT  CHARLES  STREET, 
BXR]IIKlNO»CA]IEf. 

Irish  Bra]|«h:-I79,  OBEAT  BRUNSWICK  STREBT,  DO  BUM. 


CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER  LOCAU 


146   Caadidates,   of   whom   70  gained  eithi 
Fii^t)    or    Second   Glass,   were   prepared    «>uci 
fully  through  the  i>ost  by    the    Universtty  Exi 
iuatiou  Postal  lustitutiou  for  the  Juoei  1904, 
amiuatioQ.     Also,  half    the    successful    catididi 
at    the    London    M.D.    and    M.S.    CxanQiuatii 
December,  1903,  and   July,  1904,    were   pre^ 
by  this  Institution, 

Prospectus  and  fuU  particulars  obtainable  h 
tliL-  Maim^ei*  of  the  Institution, 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M,A.(Lond->, 

27,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

London,  W.C- 


Jotiit  Bali,  Soks  a  n4vriaijiRair«  Ltd.,  Oifonl  Houii«,  S8-91,  Gr«t  TticbJlold  Btraet,  Oxford  ftdrsot,  W. 
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Messrs.     BELLS     EDUCATIONAL     BOOKS. 

Complete   Educational  Catalogue   post  free  on  application. 


BELL'S    SCIENCE    SERIES. 

FKI«ni«ntary  Botany «    B>  Pknur  Okotu,  U.A.,  D.i^.,  RLa,  Li^'- 
lur<!roii  BoUjiv  at  C  .o[t«r^  HiU.     VomXh  Edttiun.     With  nr:*  lltu»- 

ItTiU uri «.      C 10 H II  fc VI I ,  ^^  "ikL 

The  fiCudent'a  Dyiiamic».  Cknut arising  HtAlii-M  ami  Kluriirjs,  By 
G,  31,  MisciJix,  M.A.,  FJiS-,  ProfrnftOT  Of  Ai^pn*«l  HattimiuiUct  fct 
COH*«r^  Hill.     Sa,  Od. 

Beatary  Inorganic  CbamlttFy*    Bjr  JtMsit  W4i,Kiciu  D.Sc,, 
Vh,D.,  VAiS,,  rn3lf»*oror  ClnMnl*tjy  in  Ui>l>er«lty  CAilh'««,  OimaBc. 
8«»"Hiici  tMitioii,  ro vised,  a*-  (Wi 
'  Ii^arious  and  Useful  Inscctft*  By  I^  €,  Mui  l.  V,H.k,  rvofnssot 

Cif  HlolO^\V  111  Ihr*  Y.iltt.^hlrr  C.)tUv:r.      WiUi  IW  llhiitmt  inn-(.      a^.  <-i, 

JLn    Introduction  to    th«    Study   of    the    Comparative 

Anatomy  o'  w  nuA 
Tutor  of  N.-, 

Vol.    i.     A  »!.*rAltt, 

Vol.  ]l.     rh(^  C^i^oniAtfl.    4m.  04. 


HANDBOOKS    OF     ENGIilSH 
LITERATURE. 

Edited    by    PROFESSOR    HALES. 


Jin  Introduction  to  Cheml«try.     By  D,  a   M^rvAin,  PIlU, 

<d|^fVktcnt    I  .CT  bora  f  orijns;    fnn    Br.hrfcrtia        llim^   t.,    I'.u.K,,,.,   ...  u; 


Fli.lJL,  U-.Hr,,  Antiinr  nf  "At!  hiirtninctiQii  to  ^'Heini'rt.ry. 


BELL'S  FREMOH  COURSE. 


^    ^'    *      \--  ..    .1    \f  ^ter  at  Hailflybury  (iJlIek'^^.     In 

aniJ  i^xcr^rttiitialy  iuivlli^ent  In 
, ..-   -  i-j..  Li.......  .>M  .-..». J.. TK  .  .vHrcfAei  iire  well  k^hoseu,  and  tlie 

imuiTiKr  not  only  oinii>let«  the  book,  bnt  hi?lii  towanl^  Its 
!ictihtg  itmdiam.     Iti  every  Mjifte  tlif  rolumt]  lii  a  aiicoojisi, "— 


C'rown  Svo,  3&.  6d.  eacli  volutne. 

Th«  iltfe  or  Chaucer  (i3ie-1400).    Dy  P.  J.  Bmku.,  M.A. 

ad  litTnuliicUon  by  TrofeHnor  EIalkh. 

The  iiife  of  Staaket|»eare  <15T9'1631)w  By  Tiioha*  iSienooaae 
:iii-lJ.  vv.  Allicn.  i  \oU,  Vol,  J.  Poetry  and  Proc«.  %'fit  II.  l 
Drama.    H^coita  Kaitt<>it^  rttvintit. 

The  Atfe  of  MUion  (ia32*i08a>.    Uy  tUr  R«v.  J.  B.  B.  M*«Tiea  _ 

M.A-      With  »n    hilM>JiicU.jn,   Ac.    by  J.  Ba9^   Mut^uiitoea,   MJL 

Stf.'iOii.i  E'litlorj.  I 

The  Atfe  of  Dryden  (4000*1700). 


uy  n.  GAiurcrr,  aa,,  LLU,J 


The  A^e  of  Pope  (1700- 1744).    By  Joiij;  Uevicim*    Fonrtb  BdiUou, 

The  A^e  of  Johnson  tl744'17M>.    By  Tiit>UA5  ^e<xomi*«.    s^^M  I 

li.litJoiii. 


The   Age   of   Wordsworth  (1790*1832). 
UKiiMHtn,  LitT.D.     TJunJ  iSliriun, 


By  Profe- 


The  Age  of  Tennyson  (1030-1070).    By  Prafsuuir  tftna  Wai. 
MA.     Tbira  E^JItiotK 


By   T.   B.    I^riia»im». 
Nvw  BdlUon,   ** 


History  of  the  BnglUb   lAngua^eb 

PmfesHjr  of  KiiK^lirth   in    Yale   UuivefHiiy. 

Introduction  to  Bngllsh  Literature.    By  Ukkrt  S.  PA3»oo4i«r. 

A  History  of  German  laterature.  By  Kvhhj  Fh4)(cxic  ^ro^ 
f»w-*or  or  Germau  i,tlt«r4t>ir«  ju  liArvAiil  Uiiivopiily,  Kourih  Knkr^wt 
I?.lJM..ri,  xvii,  IfH,  mU 


Ijondan:  GEORGE  BELL  ft  SONS,   York  House    Portugal   Btreet«  W,C« 


l^OW  READY.    Demy  6vo,  cloth,  2o.  6d.  Irae  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

.THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOE    THE    YEAR    1904, 

CONTAIHINO 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Hembere,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers;— 

1,    Ptpem  tsti  KtB3(ainiiiatiou  of  Teacherv  Tor  BiplDuuut,  MldBUmmer,  l^H. 

3.  Do.  tlo.  do.  ChriMtiniui,  ISCKI. 

5.  P^pen  set  ftt  IdCRinlaftUoti  of  Pupila  forCartiflcstAB,  IfiditurniDiir,  I90a. 

4.  Do.  do,  do.  Ctaristrosa,  10&3. 
ft,    Pftiwn  »et  »t  Profc«*ioml  PreUmin&ry  BxHQiliikUoti,  Hurcb,  1908, 

6.  Do.  do,  do.  ilepteniber,  1903. 
f.    Pftpord  »et  at  Lower  Kormi  KtsmtTtAtion      ,.         ,.  MidAuiranor,  1903. 

I  ft.  Do.  do,  ....  ChrllitinaB,  190S. 

«"»*  Noa,  l»  4.  ft,  ftod  ft  inAy  be  hftd  HtMimlflly,  price,  free  by  pa«t,  "d.  eAcb 
«at    Noi,  7  ftRd  If,  price,  rr««  by  pott^  id.  e&cli  iot. 


The  Olpleme  Pepsrt  are  to  be  bed  only  In  thi  Csleodar. 


MMJS  aODGm,p,  mtHim  street,  kndon,  E.a 


The    Lindsey  Historical  Series. 


Oxford  Local, 
1905 


Cambridge  Local, 


PROBLEMS  &  EXERCISES  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

}AR1>   SUITABLK    FOR  CURRENT  EXAMINATtuN^S, 

j  Pert  II.  t06»-iaJ6 
I  Pert  111.  1216-1309 
I  Pert  IV.  ]38»-iM0 
i     Pert  VI.  IIM-IOOS 

PRICE    2*.     EACH 
LJi^,  ar9  a/M  sold  if^  two  f)»oi;ji  {dothd'au^  u.  fgi. 

rn'.r.  ^titl^— 

MEDIMVAL    BRITISH     HISTORY. 

fiTUDBIirB  HOTE.BOOKS  OF  EUROPEAN  HlSTOftY,  ITBB-ltO, 
I'lico  Sh.  ijU.  uml.  C«inisisUhg  nf  two  iMirts(2M.  ml  ('at  li  ;  iQt^i  ir«<,-«^.i 
■M.  mK^;,  ikiiliii^  ic^ij«icUv«'1y  H-1tl)  ih^  ireriiHl*  ITN-ISIA  AJk.l  ISlt-JSIfti, 


/'/. 


i 


.'fl*«orKW  5;nSi» 


grc  J.  L 

JflJlrtii   «4 

lei.    iMmy 

HI 

-lug  ■ 


A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  P  *>R   aCHOOLS. 

WA<;iirAi>,    .\LjV,,   tthil   «j.    U    _-  :  .    B,A.,    Srancrt 

DuimIIc  «Tiii  BniafonI  Gmxniuftr  fekiiuMjj.  itwijectivi'ly. 
First  y«er-lleniiiretloi],  MeelientQS,  and  Hydreetetlei. 

Second  Y«er— Llifht  and  Heet.    I>^my  4to,  is.  tiU, 
Third  Yfiar    EUcLrlcity  end  M&gnetUm,    Dejuy  4to,  2t».  M 
/'.'^l'Mf■^f^l^n.— "  Ttu!  b'iukti  huve  only  t,^:>  bt?  kuuwii  to  b«  g' 
tti  '^chtH.K  "    Nfti*otuii  Tt^i'htr,—*'  Oan  be  Uighly  naeQmjn* 
au  eiti-'*'Hcul  sylkbii^  for  rkchoob, '     Irac\en'  iHw^A,— " 
cunHtHitulattou." 

CfOt'Jtir  i^4?a,  <Jji, 

THE  BIBLICJIL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HSSREW8,    A  TeJcLBooli  beawt 

iifhtu  tlie  Uuiii  of  the  lliglutr  Crittcistm,  dtf^iguccl  Tor  uae  in  the  Higbcr 

Foniiii  iu  Hchools  Rud  for  fc^tutlpuu  giiuurally.      By  P.    J.   Ifo&Kei- 

JACKHON^  B.D,,  I'Vlliitv  o(  Jtiia«  Coll^!«e,  Ositubridge,  Hoo.  C^otj  of 

r«(erl>ijrou^h. 

*lfilifMicb(jN.— "  A  liimisowurtliy  pli*cfl  of  work,atonc«  iuvigofetlac  *»< 

iMiFi;,''     tiHctitU^iiiU  J'iMW*,— **  The  vohtuitf  is  w«U  writl«n,"     " 

t!uaftti*tti,^"  Dt*i#»rvpbii  word  of  Cf>nUiUr«cogniUon." 

CAHBHIDGE  :    W.   HEFFER  &   SONa 
LONDQl<r  :    SIHPEIN,    MARSHALL   k    00. 
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From  GINN  &  COMPANY'S   LIST 


ENGLISH    LITIRATURE 

From  the   Standard    English   Classics  Series. 


Addison  and  Steele:  Sir  Roj^er  De  Coverley 
Papers.     M.  E-  LiTrnFiFLn    , 

Burke  :  Speech  on  Concftlation  with  America. 
H.  Lamont  

Bums:  Representative  Poems  with  Carl^'le's 
Essay  on  Burit<(.     C,  I..  Han'mox 

Colertd^  ;  Ancient  Mariner.     L.  R,  Gibbh     ,_ 

Hliot:  Silas  Marner,     A,  Witham  

Goldsmith  :    Vicar  of  Wakefield.      I>.  Mont 

liOMKHY        ., , 

Irving:  Life  of  Goldsmith.     C.  H.  Gaston     ... 

Lamb:   Essays  of.     G.\\acchopk 

Macaulay  :   Life  of  Johnson.     C.  L.  Hanson    ,.. 

Milton:  L*Alles:ro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and 
Lye  Idas.     T.  F.  Hi  ntington 

Pope:  Translatfon  of  the  Iliad,  L,  VL.  XXII., 
XXIV.     W.  Tappan  

Shakespeare:  Julius  Ceesar,  Macbeth,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.     H.  N,  IIltdson.  Each 

Scott  I   Ivanhoe.     C.  M.  Yonue 

Sidney  :  Defense  of  Poesy.     A.  S.  Cook 

Tennyson:  The  Princess.    A.  S.  Cook,. 


1    6 

1     6 


1  (1 

1  6 

1  0 

2  0 
2  « 
1  0 

1  n 

I  n 

1  6 

B  0 

8  0 

1  6 


FRENCH    AND    GERMAN 

Fronn  the  International  Modern  Language  Ser 


Contemporary  French  Writers.     R,  Mkllk.  ... 

Difficult  Modern  French.     A.  Lkunk 

Dix  Conies  Modernes.  (^Specimens  of  Current 
French  with  En^rlish  ParaphrasCKfor  re'triuis- 
lution.i      n.  A,  PoTTKK  ... 

Boileau  :   Les  Heros  de  Roman.     T,  F.  Crank 

Popular  Science*     T,  Faqiirns 

Rostand:   Les  Romanesques,     H.  Lv  Daltm    ... 

Sand  :   La  Mare  au  Diable.     L.  R.  Grkoor 

Du  Bois  -  Reymond  :  Wissenschaftliche 
Vortrajfe.     J,  Gork      „ 

Elementary  German   for  Sight  Translation. 

Yl.  i\  FuHti „ 

German    Reader.      (With    English   Pamphrases 

ff>r  le-tranBlation.)     W.  Carbuth 
Gliick  Auf  I    i  First  Gemoan  Header).   H.  Mf^LLRit 

and  r.  Wenckebach       

Gerstacker  :  Oermelshausen.     G.  LuvELArK  ,., 
Lessinj^:     Minna    Von    Barnhelm,   oder   Das 

Soldaten^rliick.     Minckwitz  Jtnd  Wilder  „. 
Schiicking:  Die  Orel  Freicr,     0.  H&llkr 


LIBTS  POST  FRBB  ON  APPUCJLXtOH,        BOOKB  BENT  ON  APPRO VJIL  TO  TEACHERS. 


GINN   &  COMPANY,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 


SESSION     1904-5. 


F£.B£Cm&  CO. 


SUCCESSORS), 


r  iJ  -SIMTW/i/WAU.  LONDON. 


SUPPLY     EVERY     DesCRIPTlON    OF 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS 


Ho  Order  is  too  small  or  too  large.    JLnythinf  from  »  Test  Tube  to  the  Complete  Furnishiotf  of  a  Univeraity  Laboratory. 

BEST    WORKMANSHIP    AND    FINISH, 

IMMEDIATE    ATTENTION    TO    ORDERS. 

CLOSEST    MARGIN    OF    PROFIT^ 


f.S£c/rf/f&  CO 


»w,iij  gcorge.lv 
succissois), 


;c  ii  ■37.mrONWAlL.  londo,. 


I 


(Physical  and  Chemical)  1 

AT  THE   LOWEST  PRICES  IN  THE  TRADE.  % 

SPECIAL    TERMS   TO   COLLECB3,    SCHOOLS,   INSTITUTIONS.   &c.  -•! 


Show  Rooms:     58.    HATTON    GARDEN. 
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ATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGE 

rOB    TBACHERS, 
Otli«r  TwieiMn  mod  Leetitr«n. 


pcMticftl   eouM  of  proftwIoMil    ttvlnliig  for  ToKchen  In 
SMOadftry  SebooU*  with  Klroadaat  opportaultf  for  cIkah  t^^hcLiiug  in  the 

DJITCHKLOR  (400  rnpas)  bod  ot  i 
SnmKNTS    PR8PARKL*    FOR     THE     CA>  iBACHERS 

CKRTIFICATK  AND  U^NOON  TBACH  *MA. 

F1IBB  STUDENTSHIP  iwErded  ui&iully  to  a  Ubivi^r^it.y  Gr««luAM,    Al.^i 
▲  KU7DBRGARTRN  DIVISION  pre]«nng  for  tb«  EnmlrtAtlon»  of  (be 

Nitional  FrotUl  Unino.      Aim) 

1  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  prspart&g  for  Inter,  Arts  ur  Ofttahndgr 

Bl^hor  Locftl  Bsamlufttloii. 

FeM  :  £15  to  £S0  ajreAf  for  uoD^njnidenLi. 

A  eonrortelde  HALL  of  RBBIDBNCE.      Tennt  modertlA. 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING     fur    Tmclirra    of    PiAHo    fttt.J 
CI  ass  Sltiglng. 


THE  INCORPORATED 

FEOEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
TAr^OAitTB  Road,  Wear  KKHit?ioTo>i.  I^xdon,  W. 
(ReoogniMd  by  the  Do«r<!  of  EducAtioti  as  a  Trainiibg  College 
(or  8©ct»o4ijy  Teibcbers.) 
Omymam.  o/tfu  C<nBitua«»-81r  W,  If  ATfnnu 

Trmturer—UT.  C.  Q.  MavncnoRt,  M.A- 

Stcrttaiy—Mr.  Attrmn  G,  StmokIwi,  M.A. 

TRALVtNG  COLLEGE  POR  TEACHERS.  fHncipal—MiM  K.  LAWMtifCE. 

K INDBRQ ABTKN  AND  SCHOOL      Hm4i  MuLnm—Uim  A,  Ykllamd. 

Studentt   arr  traitied    for  the  BxaminatiOQi  of  the   Natiotul  Froebci 

UaioD.and  for  th^  Vniv^nitj  of  Cknibrklge  Teacher*   EtamiDition,  anil 

Spectal  Claaiei  are  held  in  robjecta  roqnlred  for  the  Cambridge  HiMli^r 

Loeal  Bxattiiiiatlon«. 

TWO  SCHOLARS  HIPS  of  £30  each,  aiid  two  of  £1^  each.  t«nable  for 
two  fmtm  at  tht  lnatitut«,  are  offered  annunUy  to  Womeo  Sluditiitii  who 
have  pawed  certain  recofi^Lied  EKamiuationK. 

Proip«ctu»tti  And  urticular*  repirdiDK  the  Special  QasMt  and  the 
hk'holarahip^  cftn  be  ootnined  from  ikti  rfiiKCirAl.. 

A   TRAINING   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

A  REi^IDENTlAl.  COLLB<tE  prnviilnm  .i  ytaisi  profpisioiiul  tralnliifi 
fur  S<N'ond«ry  Ttyich^rj*, 

Tlf  Counip  iiiic]Tide«  preparation  fur  ih^.  Oxfor-I  Tf*chfT**  Dtplomii, 
the  CaiiibridK^  Ti-ach*'!*  C«rUncitt!,  anti  th*-  TeachHr*  Diploma  of  Ihn 
Untv«^r»ity  of  Lomlon. 

For  itiJftru  "li'i-  ii  tli"  Tlteory  and  HNton  uf  Elurntlon,  the  Studenti 
att»ii  f   the    Univ-  EducatiotL      Tlie 

Prav  u^  iti  i<iehi»  ion  It^i^eintis,  ftc,  im 

«i»a"^  ^  1  ihP  Priucii  1  Hall,     Particular* 

aK  to  ^UJiiLncuLiuiisi  fut  atlmia^tui],  rt  liubrnU^p!^,  <,ic,f  nmr  \n'  otitiinied  liy 
application  to  the  Prfiici(ial.  IMIsw  i>1Af■Kt:^^S!;ll:'S^^tTH^  f'ht+r»ell  Hall. 
Dicfonl,  or  th**  Hon.  Sec,  >li-*>  S^lMKJAfiKr  lirHNAUiv  Hf^h  Hall. 
Wimborue. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OP   MORTH  WALES  (k  Gan- 

itltu«nl  Collf^ti  of  the  University  of  Watai'.  Departm«iic  for 
th«  Tr&lnlnM  of  Secondary  T«ach«rft.  Pn'trMxtr  of  KdMratkciM,  .J;  A. 
Gr»hn,  tJ  .Ml^ond),  a^-*i.HUfl  \,y  M\s^  A.  N.  JonNf»TOhf.  M.A  ,  Ail^  A.  E. 
.Smith.  aSe.,  and  Mt.  A.  Mail  Kit.  M.A, 

Prcpanttloti  tw  otlt^reti  for  the  TfjK'hHirii'  Certi(h-at«  of  th»«  Univrrftif  y  *>\ 
Watf>«  and  for  th»'  Carnhiid^jp  [liplrMtiA  (Tlieorvtical  and  Pmciical) 
PkcnitltH  for  Pmt-tical  Tniinln^  are  jimvided  ut  the  two  County  tichodlj. 
Ill  Bangor.  A  Prcpamtory  .School  and  K iiKlpr^rten  ha*  aUo  lh'»Mi 
rAtnbli«hcd  in  roiinootioii  with  and  nndrr  tiro  c^Mitntl  uf  th**  Drpartrnftit, 
Niid  lOiirrte?*  In  prHpamtioii  for  (Ik*  Cei titir'iit«'<i  ol  the  Nullonftl  Kr<j«bel 
Union  hav*'  b»*<Mi  arrnn^fnl. 

Km  1 1  jmrticuUir*  of  the  Coun»ea»  FcM,  SoholArshlpa,  Stt,^  mny  b«  kuid  on 
ftppi (eat loir  ttj  (he  Rf^'Htrw. 

THE  A8SOGIATE0  iOAflO  OF  THE  ROYAL  AOADEIMY  OF  MUSIO 

AID  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOH  LOCAL 

EXAMlNATIOiS  IN  MUSIC. 


Ptitron-nm    MAJESTY    THE     KINO. 
PrwirfenY— H,R.H.   TnK   Princi.  or   Waleh, 


K,G, 


L 


Local  Centre  ExAmSn«tiont,  h«ld  annually  in  March  and  April 
al  tdl  Cuntrea.  In  l^udou  and  n  few  Subnrhan  Centresj  they  are  held  In 
November  ami  D&ceniber,  ah  well  06  Slarcli  and  ApriL      <8e«  Syllabus  A.) 

School  ExAitiJiniLllOFia,  held  tliree  tirnea  a  year,  vit.,  March  and  Aprils 
June  and  July,  and  October  and  NovAiiiber.    (draByllabua  B.) 

flIfMcimflQ  Theory  Papers  set  in  the  Loc^l  Ceo  ire  and  ttohool  Bxam- 
oatlonaof  l8k))6to  1901  laclaHive,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Geutti^  Oiicc.     Price  8d.  per  set,  (Mr  year,  pfj»t  free. 

The  Ik*rd  given  annnally  Sii  Bxhlbltious,  teoable  for  two  yeara. 

Oopiea  of  Dyllabiimt  A  and  U,  «ud  all  inforination,  will  be  sent  on 
Application  to— 

JAMMB  JJinn,  Secrttary,  14,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 
Telegnpbic AddrMi-" A**uciAf  Loudou." 


IV^  New  Seiston  coramencefl  Monday,  October  3Fd,  ldM< 

BIRKBECK  COLLEGE, 

BREAMS     BUILDINGS.    CHANCERY     LANE     E.G. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    LONDi  % 
BCIEWCE  CLASSES 


InatmrUon 

WeU  euujp 
i;if>logy(Zo 


LECTUF 
LJINOU 

CONJOINT  BOARD 

Hiolrii^fV  ast'l  I',' 
SCHOOL  OF  ART    i  v-Dnwintj 

^ItMlrlliriji.  Lifr-  K  i:t.-.-.r>,.  H  uMUC*rvin|C,  &C 
CIVIL  BBRVICE.- A^^l^iaiit  Biirveyor  of  Inx^^n,  Pftt«nt  Qtnc^  4cw 


Ls ,  ronimuu]  _ 
I.  8p«iii«U.  Tr«)ian.  HniM(»4« 
IJcal  Work  In  ClitunUtrj',  Ptiyti 

Paluthii;,  IV»i)Ealii2^  ^ 


BEDFORD 


COLLEGE    FOR 

{University  of  London) » 
YORK    PLA.OK.    BAKER   STREET, 


wome: 


w. 


Two  1 
Tl].'  E«i! 

.Studftii'  ,  :. 
Full  JiAltlCii 

BEDFORD 


tiiiinatinniiof  the  Unttrei 

,    LM-    irv.clikarfi  Diploma  (l^dtJoo) 

unbridgn);  and  aluo  i  lAprctal  cotin 

nieiit^  for  Pnelical  Work. 
1  1x4  oth»rvd  tor  coiiipt* tiliori  in  Jwti*»  ^ 
Prixe  will  be  auarded  in  Jnnr,  11W5fi_ 

PimciiNil. 


YORK 


COLLEGE    FOR    WOMl 

{Ufii  Vf  rs  i  1 1{  of  L  o  ndou )  ^ 
PLACE,     BAKER    STREET,     W 


lA 


DepaFtment  for  pFofeiiional  Training  In  TeaehtiB  ^^—    ' 

Head   of  the    Dcpartmnit  ■    Mjss    H,    ROBERTSON.   It^  •  A, 

Stuilpnis  an*  ndni)tt«yl  to  tbp  Training  CSowitm?  In  October  nn*!  lD/«m 
The  Michaelmas  Uthi  bt-dn*  on  ^1M^r"t4,^^ ,  Octtjbor  itth. 
Tlie  Course   iticlitdci   Hkll    pn  the   Ktan]inatioii«  t^w 

Tvni\i\\\ii  Olplomnn  gnnit^d  by  \  \\  ->  of  London  «nif  OtmlvvH^ 

Fnll  jiai  tirtilai*  nil  tti*pUtiiUi'ti  I  ^  RT^os. 


TjmVBKSlTY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.     Sossional  Cotj  i 
are  orgaufited  for  tli*^  Mmriculation^  Pfeliriiitiary  ^  I  ^ 

mediate  Arl**,    lotenn<^diRli'  Science,    Internietltate  Divr 
B.A.  and  B.8c,  Degree  Exaioi nation*  of  the  University  of  i 
CambriJxe  Uiijher  L^^caI  Exaniinationii,  and  lor  t)ie  Traiuiiii^'  uf  b 
Teiichi!»rs.    Composition  Fee  for  eacli  at  the  above  l[k>Qr«ea,  M\M  ]!■•    1^^ 
seasloD.    B;«^iatralion  Fee  One  Guinea.  , 

Compete  Three  Yoani*  Oonrsea  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining.  Mecl»*»*^*'' 
and  Klei'triral  Eugineertfi^,  and  Courses  for  Students  intendliig  (o  b*^*'*^* 
Arcliil^i^ts  and  Surveyors. 

Hie  GflU«^ge  \»  the  only  In^Lllcitloi)  in  the  Weet  of  JSngland  wltkli  I"^ 
Vides  complete  Meilical  and  Dt^nUl  Urirricula»  ^ 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  iii  under  the  supervuion  of  *  "L^^^f 
Tutor.  _^ 

For  full  Information  iiee  Proapoctus.  which  will  be  fbrwmrd«d  fire*  " 
application.      JAMKS  RAFTER,  ReK^strar  and  Becretmry.  ^^ 

KING'S    COLLEGE,    LONDO^j 

(UNlVEliaiTV     OF    LONtiON>. 
USPAHTMENT    FOR    THAI  NINO    TBACHKHB    FOB 
SECONDARTf    ^SCHOOLS. 
I,     .  i      II  is  jntfiiided  to  tne^'t    ' 

^^  I.  i»  bolli  pnu'ticii3 

a,   I    -  .IJuiJ'i  tiieuri'llCJll  {[■ 

tiqilMrua  airl  ^►i'  (.-Vrtltlc«t<*o|  thf?  Tt-ai'lMM-  i  rriujii 
The  CtmrsM  onupir*  a  yiear,  be|L;iniiii<K  •!>  Ortobt^i 
Fur  further  purhcular*  apply  lo  thi' SKrRETAP.v,  K  _      ^ 


GIRLS'  GL&SSES  In  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  DEPARTtfff  ^^ 
OF  KING'S  COLLEGE. 


VVamen  anl  Cilrl  Clt^rkfihipA.  l.*«anipr***  *J 
Le  G,P  O,,  rtnd  mv  camiucl*'a  by  Unive--"-  «'«••• 


Thfiiie  Cla******  prrjKiti'  fiij  ,    ,   , 

„  111  Sortershlpa  in  tbe  G,P  O,,  rtnd  an^  camiucl*'a  by  Univi^c^lty  W'*^V**4 
KoT  information  liid  Prti*pectn*  ipply  lo  MIhr  BRAOiKfiiN.  Kliif^OO*  » 


Lonthjin. 


fwr  oOuvr  SchglofHc  AdvtfiitmtmU^  ue  paffm  6  eml  *^' 
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V. 


Blackie's  English  Texts. 


Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D, 


This  new  Series  is  especially  useful  in  H^ht  of  the  Board  of 
Education's  new  Syllabus  (English)* 


^ri^  on 


:rR  &  SUN  III 


riMtiTit  of  Bi>^tuh,  <«rU   number   ! 
'\     Etrh  book  wtU  hftvr  n  hr\f(  liifr 


h  twxUi  fot  S<  h4K}l  itAi*,     Tbii  mri 
iiT  «  COD  voD  it'll  I  sixf\,  Wf^n  prtDt«4 


I>BPOE*8  JOURNAL  of  the  PLAGUE  YEAR.    Hd.  [Really. 

IRVING  8  COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS,    ^<L  [Heady. 

»AWKINS'  VOYAGES,    H/  [R^ady. 

I>ICKENS     CHRISTMAS  CAROL,    Sd.  [Ready. 
fALBS    FROM   BOCCACCIO. 


ESSAYS   FROM   DE   QUIKCEY. 
ERASMUS'   PRAISE   OF   FOLLY. 
LAMBS  ESSAYS. 
MACAULAY  S  FIRST  CHAPTER. 
TALES   FROM  THE  |DE€AMEEON. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 


SMALLER    ENGLISH    CLASSICS.       j      BLACKIE'S    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 


JlJ^^-lxiprif^iDg  the  leading  Euglisb   Poets  from  Old  Ballads  to 
"'"amitiysoii  ftDd  Browning.     Price  Hd. 


ComprUing  workw  (with  notes,  ttc.)  of  the  principal  English 
Authors  from  Chaucer  to  Carlyle,     Pricas  la.,  Is.  6d,,  2s. 


BLACKIE    &    SON.    Ltd.,    50,    Old   Bailey,    London,    E.G. 


County  council  of  the  west  riding 
of  yorkshire. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

*J^H.Ji  Weal  Riding  Education  Committeu,  in  coouection  witli 
their  Scheme  for  the  furthtranci'  of  Secondarj'  Education. 
^"'iiA  tvt[Utre  in  JanuHn-  t\\*-  e<  rvio*>,  of.— 

MASTERS. 

•^-^ — -One,  to  teach  priutipally  Modem  Laiij^uag«s.    Salary,  £lK)0 

pi«r  aniinm, 
*^' — ^Two^to  teach  principHtly  English  Language  and  Literature-. 
^  SalH r>'  4'iiOO  p  e r  a  r i !  1 1 1  in  i^  p<i  e li ) . 

*^ Otie,  to  teach  principnUy  M  it  them  n  tics  and  Science.   S«lniy, 

^  isOO  per  ii  uniirn . 

J*-" — Oue^  to  tench  Art.     Salary,  klXlO  per  aunniii 

^' — Oue,  Instructor  iu   Physical  Exerciftes-     S* 


Salary,  £200  per 
Salary,  4;''300  per  fiiimnn- 


aaliiO ,  i-250 


^         »nnum. 

*^*^  0\w,  Instructor  iu  MArMnil  Work. 

MISTRESSES. 

^  tr  (I  li  print  i pally  Modem  r.inii^ii}i^«^*:t. 

,  t  J  t'  Hi  li  yiHncipally  EitKli^ti  Liiiifi(Uago  aud  Litt-rature. 
Salary,  t'2{»0  per  anniiiu. 

!vM  *bove  Masters  rtnd  Mistresyes  will  be  attAohed  either  ah 

,|  ft^Wiuentary  or  Peripatetic  Teachers  to  one  or  more  Secon- 
'tifSn.  ?^^'^*^^*'  *^'^  ^^'*^f^  uliik*  in  the  Schools,  act  under  Uk' 
J*  "^^^iouH  of  the  Head  Teacher.  ApplieaiitH  mu«t  ha\e  had 
jl^  '*^Ugh  experience  in  good  Schools^  and  lunhi  he  tjxpert  in  th*- 
(j*  *^*'y  aud    practice   of  teiichiug    the   different  tsuhjectH  nien- 

g^pT^lit'stions  mijat  be  made  on  ForniH  to  be  obtained  from  the  I 
Vfl^]'  :  department   (Seeondaryf,  County  Hail,  Wakefield, 

J2*  '^"t  be  returned  not  later  than  Saturday,  Novemlu  r 


[  .a  of  not  morct  than  three  recent  teatluionidU  must  he 
"^^»th  the  application.   Canvaiisini?  will  be  a  di»([ualificatiuiK 

t^^l  ^PpiyiuK  for  ForniK,  the  letter  of  the  post  for  which  appli 
»*oia  ig  made  must  be  ^iven. 


^^ 


^^^  S(cAota*tie  Advtni$tmtHU,  tn  page$  i  and  <i. 


FOUR   NEW  "TEMPLE   READERS." 

The  Prep&ratopy  Templ«  Reader.    Edited  by  C.  L. 

THOMt*>«?<,  J-'hit  Editor  of  the  Junior  Tmnple  R^wIlt  ; 
Examiner  ill  Eriglii^h  LiLpmtare  to  the  Cvnind  Wcj^li  QoamJ, 
Willi  Two  Piorures  in  Colours,  and  ir4it)y  other  illujtriiUonft. 
Clorh.     Hpo'tnlly  dini^jnod  cov#r.     Price  Is,  tid. 

The  Temple  Infant  Readers.    Threo  charming  book- 

l^t.H  boniid  ui  rttout  paper  cowi^,  mid  eontalning  nijinv 
iUuRtniLiooK,  Su  colour  and  in  blaek  and  whit*.  No,  I.,  +d/; 
No,  H..  4d. ;  Ko.  HI,,  Od. 


Ancient  Hlitory. 
By  W.  H,  Saltkb, 
B.A..  LL.B.,  lute 
SolioUr  Of  Trial [y 
t'o)ln|««,  Cam- 
bridge. With 
iimny  11 1  out  ra- 
ti o  n  (» .  C I  o  t  b. 
Price  2s,  dd. 


Horace 
Marshall 
&  Son, 

Temple  House, 

129,  Fleet  St., 
London,  E.G. 


Dea    Vacaiic«t   a 
Parity     By   Vio- 

LIST    PARTINOTOW, 

French  ]ii«tre«N 
at  the  Quef-ii'ft 
t'odeKe  ^'ch^fMl. 
1  n  n  » t  r  a  t  e  <t . 
Clolii.    Ix  6d. 


Uluatratlve    Hit- 
tory.  I.  — BknHii 

ASn  OtAt  ENfiLlHH 

Per  ion.  By  E, 
J.  Bailkv,  B.A., 
of  thH  Whit^-ift 
U  ran  I  mar  School , 
Cmydon,  Cloth. 
•1».  F'uily  illrjwhtv- 
XM.  It— TcnoH 
Pkkiod,  Hy  N. 
I.,  Fkazer,  II  a. 
rioth.  2*.  Fully 
Illn'^lrRled. 


Botany  Ramblei: 
Autumn.  A  de^ 
li^htriit  iitUe  nrnl 
trj4ik  in  Nature 
Htirdy,  the  thml 
ixirt  of  the  work, 
Ltmp  cloth.  Fully 
illuMlrat&il      1^, 


Com  pi  eta  n«w 
Catalog  uet    tllua- 
trat«ii,   tent    free 

on  appltcatlon. 


Deutftche     Bagen. 

A  Refilling  Bo*.\V. 
in  Oeruiao.     EdI- 

tC^l  ^y   MARtitTKH- 

ITK  NiNrr.  Ad- 
apted for  pupjla 
In  thrtr  third 
year.  Contain!  og 
live  charm  in  K 
:in>ri4"i»  faaaed  o& 
[ll4^Hlt^vat  leg«ndi*, 
and  prpttily  llluA' 
l  r  Ji  t  c  <1,  P  r  i  €  ^ 
l?«,  Od, 


A 
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■       JOIHT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHEBB. 

^^M         Vtidm  the  mfcttapf^mrnt  of  k  Commltte*  »ppoint*id  by  the  TeAcbtm'  Qm\H 

^H                     AnUUnf-AiMMet^  ud  PiiT»t«  Scbooto'  Awodfttloa.) 
^^H                               ^dd^wti    74.  Ootmt  arftcrr,  Loiroov,  WX. 
^H                                   JtHflKntr-MiM  ALICK  M.  FOtJNTAlK. 
^^P          ThlM  Afvoej  hu  Imbq  MtabllAhod  for  the  purpose  of  enahllog  Te«cheis 
^■^       to  niKl  work  wJlbwt  aDlieceM»J7  cost.     All  (««  b*Te  UiereforB   been 
fiftlraUlad  OQ  the  lowest  bude  to  eovtr  the  working  expenMt. 
HeAdmietTMnee  of  Poblic  uid  Prirsto  Scbooli,  ftnd  PKrenti  ivqaUing 

V'dUiig  TMcberv  for  MOfJe.  Art,  fttid  other  «pe«:ifcl  lubJircU;   Purelgn 
Teftrh«r»  of  variou»  ufttknAlftlee ;  Kindergarten  ud  other  TeftChen  nn 
OD  tlM  Register,  ud  9rvf  andeftvonr  if  made  to  fupply  itiittbli  cuidl 
^_        d«to§  for  any  faoAney. 

^^V       10.90  ft.m.  to  1  p.m..  end  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Mr.  MURRAY^S  lA 

Of  New  School  Books 

AN    INTRODUCTORY    HISTORY 
ENGLAND 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST   TIMES    TILL    THE 
1832. 
By  C.   R.  L.   FLETCHER,  M.A., 

Fttfow  of  Mai/,laltn  Ct-^/ryt.  ro/oft/. 

Part  I.r-From  the  Earliest  Tijucs  to  the  eotl  of  the 
Ages,     With  Mapb.     Demy  6vo,  78.  6d. 
The  Dally  T«letf raph  (my* : 
*' We  doubt  whctliMt  »  ^>,t^^-r   hititorical  b«H>k  than  Mr.  Fletcl 
ttjijMiai.'.l   )ti  TliiK  rn-iMUv  ju.v  iin...   ..sit  1, In   the  p*.»l   flRy  y.^r«. 

"^"1                                                                      .  the  ^mnujarlM,  ftscta 
"J"l                                                ^          ,       .-,1  ofUB^  to  rertd  oaitf 
rW'^                                            ^l<-a.iiiv  Ihtoueh  111©  book     ,     , 
o'l**  ''                                             from  the  ]t^ra»nl  of  the   volnm* 
«*"Jt''              .                         >  i.;fftnK,  what  it  intphea  and  camg 

The  Tlm«»  «ayi  :                      ^| 

"This  1*  miinenlly  history  as  it   nhould  tje  written.     .    .    , 
many  aiirhor*,  he  is  too  roodi^st  In  hU  ettlinatioo  of  the  liook 
iinn^  than  the  histury  for  hoys  whuh  It  call*  ir#cU ;  it  in  a  turt- 
i*ml  meiuunihle  Recount  of  evt?nu— still  mor*  of  their  *,rx;tal  ind 
invito  illeuurw-froin  the  days  of  ancient  BriUiii  tolhedeathof  EUchi 

K       TBE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

^^K^                 Adflrest— 48«   M«ll   Chambers^    Kensington.   W. 

^^^^^O"  KA  1 '  vj  ■  -  :  ,                               M'  and  Priv«i.                                      ■.■-■•i**h 
1                  -*-**       1                                                r»»qiiinngV                                                 r.s, 
1                  va  invu                ..   ,                        -'fClHtioii.      -A                             ,.              *ve 
1                 IjDiv«n.it.y  >^i;j.I;.iv^Livu»  ^iJi.^re«i  or  equi  valet  it),  Aitd  tuat^y  Atu  Lx^iued 
1                 tnd  «¥p*»n<Micr'iL 

■                     EZHMIIIATrOlfS  wiodncted  in  Public  »!id  PrlT»t«  Scltogl.  Id  aU 
^^^       S» tweets  hjT  wiitteu  papera  and  rial  voor,  by  Kxamioera  of  long   pro* 
^^m       foMiooal  Atmudlng  and  eioeptionsl  experience. 

^^1                       Offict  ;foT)r>— WKiiMBS&AVa  A?fP  SATL'itDAVN,  »  tu  5  p.nu 

MOW  READY.                                 Fcap*  8vo,  !».  ei 

THE  USE  OF  WORDS.    The  Accidet 

GtaiuTnor  a»  ft  expiahis  the   p!ul«  of  apeuch.     By  Mist  Q 
KiMNB.AH.     Fcap.  >ivo,  la. 
'*           ,     i»  n?nlly  wonderful.     It  cf-rUlnlv  doe»  tesach  the  eler 
KnglUh  Gnnirnar  in  such  a.  way  that  teacher*  who  u^  it  will  II 
puijiU  msking  i*ro),Tc43at  conipiinitivoly  jjimaII  cohI  to  tlieoijelvi 
It  due*  luiich  more  than  Ihic,  atid  therein  Ilea  iU  wijk|«e  e»cetli 
c^jn»ider*  ui*niTnar  to  tit  f»njy  a  uieanji  to  an  end,  a  wtody  who 
Incrtane  Ihf  fo^vr  ul  expression,  and    Irarn   by  degre^a  to  m 
a)j^'A\]\Hy  com'ct  uv'  oflhp  Kn^llsh  tongue.  '—^rAooMroWd. 

A  PRIMER  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    By 

[i4mip..Bi,  111, a     With  an  Indrv.     Fcap.  mo,  Is. 
**Ant'\c*»«'diiijily  ahlHHuninmry.    .    .    .    Philo«cphy  Is  dHtlcull, 
tho5i»  who  ctjunmi  it:  but   Mr.   Rapfiopod  haj*  (»ucc4*«ded  In  aVn 
J l  wIj *■  re  >lni  p  1 1  i Ica t  ion  wi.>  i  tons i  bl e.     \A  *.'  h ope  to  rt'Ad  i  t  ai»i  n  Mi 

A  PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    By 

K.  H.  STARLiKt.,  F.Il  S.     niuBtrated.     Fcap.  Svo,  la. 
"Tliiw  lltllr  licj(jk  rt^irest'Uts  the  neiuest  approach  lo  thp  Ides! 
of  phyMQlogy  lliftt  hat  yet  been  produced.    ,     .    .    The  direct  aui 
ftiylf  Iji   which   it  in  written,  and  \ttt  fre^lnm  from  all  bat  < 
tecbiijcal  ti-ruia,  rvnder  it  a  model  of  lucidity,   and  «t   tlul^ 
extremity  iDteresUng. '~&ltt«c»/ioit.                                         ^M 

A  PRIMER  OF  BOTANY.     By  Piof, 

l-Au.MKH,  I,  H,!5-      Kcnp.  ^Vij,  la. 

1     JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

^^m                      13,  SOUTHAHPTON  Sturtt,  Bwoowsnuiiv  SgUAHH,  W.C. 
^^^^^                         TaLECRAMs  :  *'  Educatokio,  London." 

^^^1                     RtgiMinn^lLMV.  ¥.  TAYLOR,  M.A.(Caatab.), 
^^^^^^  Lew  comnii&»ioru,     Libeml  dibconnt. 

^^^B          Bgjllinti'ters  having    vacancies   on    their    staffs    and    AssUtaat* Masters 
^^H      iWotaC  appoinimenu  are  a^cd  lo  communicate  wiih  the  Rrgistrar, 
^^V          Office  boursh   to  a.m.  to  5  p.m<  ;   Saiurdays,  loanu  to  t  p.m       Inumewn 
^^H        fenenlty  between  these  houf*,  or  by  &pe<ciaJ  appaintmenL 

r          (CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

^^m         V^                   is.  CwAVKK  Street,  Chaiikg  Cross,  W.C 

^^k                           {Ttlegrafkic  Addttst—**  Didaskalos«  Lokdoh."*) 

^^r               Conducted  fay  Mi&s  Louisa  Bkouch,  late  Reguitrar  of  the  Tea4:ber9i' 

I               Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Edacation   Union,   Teacbert* 

1                 Training  and  Rcgifttr&iion  Society,  &c. 

^^                 Miss  B ROUGH  supplies  University  Graduates,  TrAitied  and  Certificated 

^K        T«acben  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schoals.  Vtsiung  Teachers 

^^m        ot  Special  SubjecUt  Rindcrgartcn  Mistresses,  &c.«  as  well  as  English  and 

^^1        Foreign  Governesses  for  Private  FAraiJte*. 

^H              No  charge  u  made  to  employers  imitl  «n  engagemrat  is  fiffectod. 

^H                      Now  Ready,  Second  B.liUon,  li,  u^l  {hy  \uM  u*  Md.) 

H       •<   \\riLD   OATS:^» 

^H               Tf                               A  Sermon  in  Kliytne, 

^m                                   8v  MAiriitCE  i\  UIM£    M.A.,  hlAh 

^^H                                  Sitrnttime  Htatfma-iUr  v/  Foylt  Cdltgt,  Dtrryt, 

^^M           *'fimwAl\  verailiofttluB  atid  wuta  t  mnHf^.^'-QHtintutf^. 

^^B           *'  A  wholly  praUeworthy  dealro  lo  k^^p  l>ny«  from  noing  tu  lln-  bflrl."— 

^^B        Morninq  pQ*t, 

^B           *•  A  wfund  and  forcible  iirgntnent  agaiimt  the  eommou  wtld-onta  tJittjrv.'^ 

^H        —  TAe  L  Errors,  irorM. 

^H            <*  A  niofbflt  v-alunic  otii\f)r.i\  amimieattnaltirdy  horoie  ooapleti*,  hahdled 

^V        wi  t  h  d  3  St  i  net  faci  t  i  ty  an  a  vi  goi  1  r.  — ift  /umes*  GoMiit, 

^                    Ftt¥ourably  ooliee^J  al!»[>  by  the  Scot.f«an,    !^nc«t,  BiivaUioml  Tiirmx, 

'         *        JlocA-,  it'cntUufitmin,  Tn-day,  (Jath^ii:  fltraht,  lri*h  Tima,  and  many  olhti 

^         pipt^ra.                                                     ' — 

^^              Lokdof:  J,  a  a.  CIlUOCniLL,  7,  QT^i  Marlbonra^  Street. 

NATURB    TEACHING.      Based    upoi 

Oeii<?iftl  Piiuciplr'h  i,T  AgrKMiHnrr.     For  the  Ua«  of  8cHool«. 
Wati^i,  U.«c-,  nud  W.  G.  FftKiu«As»  H.S<%     laig* Crown  8vo,  1 

THE     INTERMEDIATE     FREB 

READER,      HajfC-d    oti    Sn     Wilhiitn    Niiuils'^    Frirrudi    Pi 
r»ri    IL     Itait^d,    with   Hi^foHeal,    Bu»|^raphical,   xnd   Gran 
x\'ot€«,    by   Maibi*  a   A.    GanoTwwoifi..    B.Phn,    L.  «^s-L.,   f 
Examiner  to  ihi?  Oxford  and  C^nfbHdge  8cbot>U  Exaininatloii 

f-'njwn  Svp,  'J«.  tfd. 

MOW  READT.          Part  11,  of          GroiHm  ftvo,  «i 

COMMERCIAL     GERMAN.      By    G 

llikj-s.  L  j«ivxr>il)  H.r  B.  ibij,  ami  Lei  tnivr  in  Cif mniu  (tlMnot»n 
Univvnftjly  of  Aherdecn,  and  Michaiil  BitcititM.    Wllh  Man.    i 
Crown  Svo,  8a.  6d. 

r   CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

H                   WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

H         Reilsed,  Corrected,  aod  Augmeoled  by  a  Member  qI  ibe 
■                         Ualverslty  ol  Cambridge. 

^m                          Post  Svo,   Cloth,   Price  78, 

AN       INTRODUCTION       TO      ME": 

WORKING.      lU    J.    11    riiAi.rto\,   Ttrhnkul    .U'Mlttiit  t 
hi^i^M  lur  i.r  HirrtMiinttMry  Wild  Indimlrwil  siihwU ;  Author  of*' 
lOiiinicUorj- Woo^lmiik/     With  11'  lti)l  iwi^e   Flatf*  and  Mi 
lHuHtralion«  In  the  Text.     PoolscJip  svo^  'la. 

•/  Mr,   Mtirrtt^'a    Eiiuattlofutl  Vatotojfut  mU  ht  s*nt,  pt»^t  frt*, 
itttdftta.     Ttuichtr$  liitkinif  to  ate  vupitt  oj  tchool  bo^As  art  f«i«iMd 
applicatUm  lo  Aim.                                                                                  J^ 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Nearly  Ready.     Crown  8vo. 

be    Tragedies    of     Sophocles.       Translated    into    English    Piose    by    Sir 

Richard    C^   Jebb,    Litt.D.,   Regius  Professor  of    Greek    and    Fellow    of    Trinity  College  in   the   University  of 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo. 

Now  Ready.     Crown  8vo,  Ss.  net. 

Dlutions  of  the  Exercises  in  Godfrey  and  Siddons'  Elementary 

GEOMETRY.     By  E.  A.  Price,  B.A.,  Master  at  Winchester  College.     Crown  Bvo,  6s.  net. 

lementary  Geometry,  Practical  and  Theoretical.    By  C.  Godfrey, 

M.A.,   Senior   Mathematical   Master  at   Winchester  College,   and  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A.  ,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School.     Large  crown  Bvo,  pages  xii.-356. 

(1)  Complete  in  One  Volume.     Price  3s.  6d. 

(2)  in  Two  Volumes  :  Vol.  I.  (Experimental  Course,  and  Books  I.  and  II.),  2s.  ;  Vol.  II.  (Books  III.  and  IV.),   28. 

(3)  in  Five  Parts:     Part  I. —Experimental  Geometrv,  Is.;     Part  II.— Theoretical  Geometry,  Book  I.,  Is. 

Part  II.  Book  II.,  Is. ;  Part  II.  Book  III.,  Is. ;  Part  II.  Book  IV.,  Is. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  EXAMPLES,  4d.,  price  post  free. 

Mathematical    Problem    Papers.       Compiled    and    arranged    by    the    Rt*v. 

E.  M.  Radfobd,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  Battersea,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


THE    PITT    PRESS   SHAKESPEARE    FOR    SCHOOLS. 


With  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary, 

ibject  for  Cambridge  Local  Exams.,  December, 

1905. 
'-ELFTH  NIGHT.     Fifth  Edition.     Is.  6d. 

*»"n«|  of  Education.— "  The  best  school  edition  of  the  play  that  liax 
'  ^nderowr  notice." 

Subjects  for  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  July, 

1905. 

I--1US  OiBSAR.     Eighth  Edition.     Is.  6d. 

<*»^iaii.—**  Another  of   Mr.  Verity's   admirable   school  editions  of 

^««peare*a  plays." 

B:  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.   Third  PMition.  ls.6d. 
^ool  Gtmrdian.—"  A  perfect  schoolboy's  edition." 

No  LEAR.     Third  Edition.     Is.  6d. 
•ofciiaii,— "Mr.  Verity  is  an  ideal  editor  for  schools. 


and  Index  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A. 

Subjects  for  Oxford  and  Cambrids:e  Certificate 
Exams.,  July,  1905. 

MACBETH.     Second  Edition.     Is.  6d. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.     Third  Edition.    Is.  6d. 

School  ff'orW.  — '•  A  nio<lel  edition." 

THE  8TUDENT*8  SHAKESPEARE. 

Designed  for  oandidatei  for  the  Higher  Certifleates. 

Subject  for  Oxford  and  Cambrids:e  Certificate 
Exam.,  July,  1905. 

THE  TRAOEDY  OF  MACBETH.      Edited  by  A.  W. 

VSBITY,  M.A.    28.  Ad. 

Guardian.—**  An  edition  of  rare  merit,  suited  to  the  highest  study  of 
the  poera." 

School  World,  — •*  A  storehouse  of  learning,  marvellously  ftjll  and  well 
arranged,  and  appears  destined  to  provide  quite  a  standard  edition  for  the 
purposes  of  all  higher  examinations." 


THE    PITT    PRESS    SERIES    AND    CAMBRIDGE    SERIES    FOR    SCHOOLS    AND 

TRAINING    COLLEGES. 

^ks  suitable  for  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  December,  1905. 


^Cthob. 
it 


Mardian.' 
public." 


«... 


»<. 


Prick. 
Work.  Bditor.  m.  d. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel    J.  H.  Plather  2    0 

-'*  One  of  the  very  best  edited  texts  ever  placed  before 

Samson  Agonistes A.  \V.  Verity    2  tJ 

Goloraba    A.  R.  Ropen 2  0 

Das  Wirthsluus  im  Spessart  (  ^j.^^^clrtraell*"'* )  ^  ® 

Iphigenie  auf  Tauris Karl  Breul    3  6 

Die  JoumaliHten H.  W.  Eve    2  «> 

De  Belle  Gallico.     Book  I. . .     A.  G.  Peskett 1  0 

De  Bello  Gallico.     Bo  k  I. . .     B.  S.  81iuekburgh  . .  I  G 
(With  complete  Vocabulary.) 


Author. 
Gloero  .... 

Hor  Aoe 

Llvy  

Yergll   


I>«mosthanM 
Eartpldea   . 

Homer 

Plato     

Xtnophon  .. 


Work.  Editor. 

Pro  Murena W.  E.  Heitlaud  ....  8 

Odes.    Book  I J.  Gow  2 

Book  V L  Whibley  2 

Aeneid.     Book  II A.Sidgwick 1 

Also  an  Edition  vdth  com-  ,,  1 

plete  Vocabulary 

The  Olynthiac  Speeches  ... .    T.  R.  Glover 2 

Medea C.  E.  8.  Headlam  . .  2 

Iliad.     Book  XXIV G.  M.  Edwards   .. ..  2 

Apologia  Socratis  J.  Adam    8 

Anabasis.    Book  IV A.  Pretor  . . . , 2 

„                  „       G.M.Edwards   ....  1 

(With  complete  Vocabulary.) 


Price. 
8.  d. 
0 
0 


Books  suitable  for  Oxford  Local    Examinations,  July,   1905. 


Prick. 
Author.  Work.  Editor.  s.  d.  Author. 

kmann-       Histoire  d'un    Consent    de  Gloero   

Ghatrian  1813  A.  R.  Ropes SO  „       

hurdian, — *'  Mr.  Arthur  Ropes,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  prince 
inotators  of  French  school  text-books,  has  in  this,  a.<4  in  Sandeau's 
^demoiselle  de  la  Seigliere,'  also  isauetl  by  the  Pitt  Press,  done 
work  with  such  well-considered  application  of  ripe  scholarship  as 
»«*ir  eriticiflin.  We  have  done  our  best  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  his 
oor,  bat  he  has  been  proof  against  every  assault." 

"ff DieKaravane A.  Sclilottmann  . . . .     8    0 

■W  De  Bello  Gallico.     Book  III.     A.  G.  Peskett 1    6 

•»      Ditto      Books  IV.,  V ,,  l    6   i  " 

t      Ditto      Books  III.,  IV.,  V.  E.  S.8huckburgh(each)l    6|  »» 

(With  complete  Vocabularie.s.) 

A  Complete  Educational  TAst  will  he  s&nt 


Prick. 
a.d. 


Horace .... 
I  Earlpidei 
Herodottti  . 

»» 
Xenophon 


Work.  Editor. 

Actio  Prima  in  C.  Verrem   . .     H.  Cowie  1 

Divinatio  in  Q.  Caecilium  et/ W.  E.  Heitland  andl. 
Actio  Prima  in  C.  Verrem  \  H.  Cowle  /^ 

Odes.    Book  III J.  Gow 2 

Hecuba W.  S.  Hadley  2 

Book  IX.    Chapters  1-80. ...     B.  8.  Shuckburgh  . .  2 

BooklX „                ..  4 

Anabasis.    Book  I A.  Pretor 2 

„           Books  L-II „         4 

Books  L  &  n...    G.M.Ed  wards  (each)  1 
(With  complete  Vocabularies.) 

on  application. 


London  :  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
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From  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S  LIST  OF  FRENCH  BOOl 


Eugeoe'a  The  Student*&   ^  \tiv6  Grammar  of  the 

French  Ljiiitfuii^ei,  ^mUj                            ^k^ti^li  of  tUc  KomiAtUitt  ^>r 

Krv.i.,  li,  Fn    il,,              ,r    :                         U      With    KxerriMra.     Uy  ii- 

Ei  We^lntiitnter  School    3ahl 

l-^  rrtjwn    *ivo^  ctuth,   So.     Of 

JM-JU  ^  .       .  ^-       (lit 

*'Tbe  A[>pc«ruiice  o(  h  litBiiiiutr  Wtv  this  N  lit  lUrlf  •«  »i£>i  tlut  ip^«i 
ftdvanee"  i«  b«in}t  made  tii  th<^  t«:4chini;  nf  (lUMlmu  m  ^v«U  jt«  of  ineteiit 

In** .     .    Thti    m\t**   *tnl    n'     - "  -  .:    g.|.„    nil    KcU^^UtlcNlty 

'<xt*)ATiif<0,  M  -V;  Uoif  th*t  vr»*  «»n 

Eitnt'iicl   Tor  Q»a   iit  t)ir  :  h  uf  largti  scboulik'  — 

I  TlMKS. 

l««e^v\^s  to  rank  miioiDC  thr  be»t  of  our  Bleineiitury  Pr^mch 
y  »."-BDccATi«5rAj,  Ttioa. 

Eugene's  French  Method.  Ek^mentary  Freuob  LeaHuut». 
E*'^y  Uu'''!$  ti)d  KiercbK*  pirjpntraUinf  to  the  ''iJtudc>Dt«CoQiptritive 
F^vfich  Gnautnur/'    By  ihwMifitffiiiitbor.     ITth  EiUtioji.    Cn»wn  ttvo^ 

Delboi— The  Student't  Graduated  French  Reader,  for  the 

»i*.'  nf  Piil.lic  N*'hr>,,]!i.  U  -Frn*t  Y»iii  :  Aocr-lot^M,  TaU'>,  msloik-aJ 
l*(<H-v4.  &htQ(i,  Willi  KoteM  &iki|  «  ('ou)i»lttle  Vot^atvtilAry,  by  L^ON 
Dkl^kvi,  M:JL.  Ut^  of  KiDt(  fl  Oo]le(;t%  Loudon,  l^tb  JSdltlon.  LM  ppii 
Crown  ^\o,  cluih,  2s. 

DetboB-The  Stadent*ft  Graduated  French  Reader,     ir, 

— dt^umJ  Vt-ar  ;  Hi«tori*4i1  Pi.ctt  ami  ThWk  Iw  p^n.  Oth  E«iitJoii. 
Cruwti  fsvi\  clolli,  2>. 

**  A  better  lK>ok  will  ai^ayx  tiiiipUiit  tho«ii  t1(Atftn*]nr<4Hor.  .  .  .Tim 
ttiirttwfe  ruerjU  of  Ihi^.M-ile,-*  Jii»*iify  tln'ir  npiH'Mrauoe,  .  ,  Tli»"  rXtrdeUsre 
wi*ll  ehoton  wlth»  irlew  ta  inlttreHl  the  rranaUtyr/'— Kdihatiojiai,  Tmiw. 

"Tliln  u  ft  very  MkilBJbctorx  ooUection  fiom  tttf"  b*?9t  * i» thorn,  wNwted 

irltb  icmt  cAre  KTid  Miipitljcrl  with  arl^^^iwie  iioti-H.  .    .  A  tbaroU)iU1>'  good 

'  book  of  thin  kind  iIkmiIiI,  iti  f»ct»   be  (-aknilAt4^l  to  Inoplrn  i  t»Mj>»  for 

lliemtitrn  in  the  Nturlt^ut  a   mind.      The   volumr"*.   "*lit4!'d   by   M.    Dv)bo« 

fiUrly  niMt  thi*  K'^jtiire^uit'iit. '  — Joi'r?«(al  or  Kou<-Ano?!, 

Educatioa  Catalogue^  contaiuiDg  a  full  Hat  of  books  on  the 
WILLIAMS  ^   NORGATE,   14, 


BoMle  (Jas.)   French  CompoBitton  throDgh   Loi 

aulay't  Englltli.     K«tit^l.  with  Nule^^,  llLhtii,  mild  IntJxHJ 

Jamics  boltiLK.  HA. (Univ.  GnU,).  .".'hior  French  Mattai 

Colh«gi»,  &G.,  ftw     Crown  Svo^  clolh,  Us.  p^i  vr>!»iui«>.       ^H 

Vol.      L     Frederick  the  Qre«t  H 

Vot.    11.     WArren  Hustings,  ■ 

VoL  III.     Lord  Clive.  ~ 

"  Thi.t  valume  iii  obv^iouHly  tlM«  work  of  a  tnnctit^l  t4«cher,  pr 

r*t)l"f    N^-nTtt-'U,  [ir.T    |HtTl..rTl,^*-1,    t.1,1    f?|   n,,..  1„,.-|,M.UI,  ,.5..1^w1 

— ,«f  I  I  ,■      • 

iw. 

thai  tlie   profMit   ►■>->ay    it  a.s   full/  xiud  judlcioiiii)  tiliuuU 
pri'vjoitii  ouen." — Journal  of  Bducation. 

Ro^et  (F*F.) -Ftr%t  Steps  in  Ffench  Slttor^, 

and    Phltolojy.       Sji^ciaMv  ].ri'p»r.MS    for  Ih"    Lniveraiii 
AiFiiy.  .unil  nth*-!  Kxiifikiuftiioi^A      H^nt   E^lin-i-r..     rrr.wn  ^vo, 
"  Trii»   uinhiial   mil   b^'  a  l>*i>]i  to   irjftrty   w1i 
tncllfinLioti  to  work  Ihruugh  «  trtrp'  Vfdutin-  < 
Uteraturr^  >mt  who  y<t  de^lrp  to  obtnin  a  kn*j.  ii 

thoni    Ut   jjt^t^U'liolM    their    n^adiuif   of   Fr^^nch    pru^c 
KiJtn  4TJONAI.  TiUEJi. 

Victor  Hugo.— Les  tfii^rablei.     Lgs  Prinoipaia 

E.lll4il,  *vilh   Ltfr  itnri  Nutni,  by  J.  Bolki.u^,  ^Hioor  I 
Dulwich  Ct^llf^ft,     «  vols-     Croni!  ftvo,  idolli.     fiiich,  31 
"  May  bo  proMO'inciHi  a  HUrvi'sv      Th«'  ft«l»'ctlon  hiia 
jud|{ni**iit,  ttUd  tin-  Kott'ii  tirv  nn<jtU"— Athbs.icdm. 

'*  A  worthy  addition  tootir  ato*  k  of  Fnawcb  r«iuiUi^'  booka  irbl 
w^U'DUiad  l»y  TmiiiL>«rl>*as  mait.«ra,  .  .  M.  Ooiclle's  noU^a  afw  I 
the   point,   hi*   |»!ii]o)u}cy   is  sound,  itiid    hi?   traii»Iatioi)*4  Mk 

JOUHNAL  0>    BoiXAtlO.S, 

Victor  Hugo.— Notre  Dame  de  Parir     Adapted  (ot 

of    Seh«.i.jl»    «ud    Coi].Ke«.      By  J.    B«dKLi.K,   B.A.,   Senh 

.\l natter,  Dulwiob  Coll»"'g(»*     2  voIm*     Crown  ^vti>,  crioth.     Bacl 

'*  His  iiotCM  Htxjutid  lu  gowl  rfiid«^rinK«  of  At^nti^nceii  and  i^hni 

liiiie  rt^marka  on  the  nrop**r  mranlntr**^'  wonla,  aud  historieilii 

n''rr*s9«ry  to  jducldat**  the  text.'— ATiTB!<.KUSi. 


I 

bSR 


French  and  (iermftii  languages,  post  free  on  ap] 
Hennetta   Street,    London,  W.G. 


1 


rrilE       SCHLOOILi       IWORI^D. 


CHARGES    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS* 

Page  £5  10  0 

Half  Page,  or  Column  2   17  6 

Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Column  110  0 

One  Eighth  Page,  or  Quarter  Column  0  17  § 

Smaller  ijipiiccM  pro  Oita     Tennn,  for  8ynt?:^  or  Lti!<ertlonB  on  application. 

AdyertiaementB  should  be  addrefised  to  the  Advert iae* 
ment  Department,  *' Tan  SCHOOL  WOHIiD,"  Measr*. 
Maomillftn  A  Co.,  Ltd,,  Sl  Martm'a  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Pin^utid  .Stibacriptlou,  meluding  poaLa^e.  Ba>  |»er  aTonniL 

MACMILLAN     AND     CO.,     LIMITED, 
St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Scientific  and  Educational  B 

NEW   AND   SECOND  HAND 

|gF-  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SE 
HAND  School,  Classical,  Mechanical,  EL 
TARy  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  E 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

Mathematical,  Theological,  and  Forel| 

KEYS    AKD    TRANSLATIONS. 


104 


J.  POOLE   &   CO., 

(Em  *ui  1:^11  ru  )>i5l), 

CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LOND< 

(Foruierly  of  SW,  HOLVWBI.L  .si  RE  SIT,  STRAND). 


JUIJI.  OIW  X  ILi  Xi  A  N'S        BOOKS 

SUITABLE     FOR     CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL     EXAMINATIONS, 


I90I 


Acts  of  th«  Apoatlei-Authoriied  Version,    r.  E.  i^aqs 

The  Greek  Text.    Wirti  Nfjtf»s,    T,  K.  Faok.   (Junior 

Mllton*B  Samson  A tfonlfttes*    H,  M.  Pibcjval.    {.yenior),',  2 
BooU'B  Lay  of  the   Last   Minstrel,     Q.  B.  8tuart  and 

K.  LI.  Elliot.    {Junior) , ^ 

— Cantos  L  to  IIL    U  ^kl.  ;  sewed,    i rrtliminarv)  1 

IvanhO«.    With  Notf*.    iJunuyrnnfi  6*fiicf)  InthtprtM  2 

Bh  alt  QS  pea  re's  Macbeth.     K.  1)kh.htx»n',    (Senior)     ..         .,  ] 

Twelfth   Nl^ht,     K.  DfitsiiTOK,     (Junior  and  Senior)  I 

Baniome's  Short   Studies  of  Shakespeare's   Plota- 

Macbeth*    tSr^ed.    ^Sfmur)  _  y 

Tennyson's  Princess.    T.  M.  Wvillack.    t^enfor)  ^ 
Casar's   De  Belio   Qallloo.     Book   I.     A,  a.   Wal^ol^ 

{Junior)  .,  ..  _  ,,  ^.  ^^  1 

Cloaro's  ProMnrenat    J.  H.  Frkiwi!.    (>>rti#w)         "       '"2 


*.d. 


Horace's  Odes,  Book  J.    T.  E.  Vauk.    (^tniory  ^H 

Hvy,-Book  Y.     \1    AmtKi..    {Stntor)  ^^ 

Virgil  s  .Kneld.  Book  IL  r  t£,  Paoi:,  (JvinVr  tmrfSM 
Xenophon'B  Anabasis.  Book  IV.  E.  v.  tijoum,  (Jun 
Euripidea's  Medea.  M.  A,  Ua^iiivLp.  {Junior  ttnd  Stitf^f 
Eurlpldes'B  Medea.  A.  vv.  Vkurall.  (Jut\inrnnii  Stnio*} 
Plato'B    Euthyphro,    Apology,   Crtto    and    Phj|#< 

riJ4N«daTo*l  t.»>  I',  J.  <  nriK*  u.    t.Ncw^ir) 
DemoBthenea'a  Philippic  L.  Olynthiacs  L-llI 

Sasi^Vi,     <'.Sf7ii..ir)  ,  ,  ,  . 

Homers  Iliads    Book  3CXJX.     W,    Li ai   and  Xt. 

MRLJJ.      <,^'■^l^i^:^ 

M^Hm^e's  Colomba^    <>>  M  FAa.vALHr.    {J »niftr c^tiAi 
HaufTs  Das  Wlrtshaus  im  Spessarl.    G.  B.  Fu 

^     yttni,.r)         

Goelhe'e  Iphltfenle  auf  Taurls.   H.  H.  Ccymi&tLL. 
IptaJifenie  auf  Tawrls,    c.  a.  Ei<<.KiiT« 


MAOMILLAN    A    CO,,    LIMITED,    ST.    UABTIN'S    BTBEBT»    LONDON^    W.C. 


1904.] 
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ire's  the  book  I  sought  for  so."-/»2i«< 


CcBsar  iv.,  3,  251. 


0LA88I08 
Kametev  Versa.     An  Aid  to  Composition.     By  S.  B. 
-,  M.A.,  AMi«UDt  >ia8t«r  at  Chri«t*8  Hospital.    Grown  8vo, 
Kir,  5t.  net. 

■xpreaa  at  once  oar  hearty  approval  of  the  method  and  onr 
Ilcaey.     The  book  is  so  good  that  the  sixth-form  master  will 
>  dispense  with  it     To  do  so  will  be  to  handicap  himself 
.he  raoe  for  scholarships."— The  Journal  or  Educatiok. 
•f  singular  exhaustiveness  and  care."— Pall  Mall  OAzrrr*. 
mre  that  the  book,  carefully  ustnl,  will  incn^ve  the  young 
isteand  marks  with  rapidity."— ATHENiCUM. 
irably  thorough    piec«*   of   work." — Prkparatory  Schoouk 

Job  Papers  on  Horace.  By  T.  G.  Wbathkrhbad,  M.a. 
>'0,  Sa. 

tloB  Papers  on  Yertfll.  By  W.  O.  Goakt,  B.A.,  Assist- 
erat  Fettea  (Jolle^e,  Edinburgh.    Crown  8vo,  28. 
tloB  Papers  on  Tbuoydldes.    By  T.  Nicrlin,  M.A., 
iter's  Assistant  at  Rossall  School;  SU  John'K  College,  Cam- 
Crown  8vo,  2s. 

me  contains  pieces  fr>r  translation  and  comment,  together 
phrases  requiring  explanation  on  points  uf  metre,  historical 
k'ical  allnsion,  and  grammar.  A  Judicious  use  of  these  paperw 
A  after  careful  preparation,  and  not  as  mere  adjuncts  of  a 
ram,"  will  help  the  student  towards  a  real  acquaintance  with 
bus  treated.  Bach  book  extends  to  from  100  to  l.V)  pages.  A 
lume  will  Im  sent  post  free  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  one 

DIVINITY 

nent  History  for  use  in  Schools.    By  W.  F.  Burk- 

A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Cheltenham  College.    Crown  8vo, 


to  us  a  valuable  one.  It  assumes  critical  methods 
but  there  is  nothing  we  need  fear  to  teach  a  child,  and 
will  have  to  be  unlearnt  later.  Due  stress  is  laid  on  the 
mt  parts  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  the  great  fundamental 
h  un<lerlie  the  details  are  clearly  exhibit^l.  Tlie  sense  of 
broughout  is  excellent.  Just  what  it  should  be  in  a  school 
}  may  descrit>e  the  attitude  of  the  book  as  reverent,  fearless, 
We  hope  the  book  will  be  widely  used." — Guardian. 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  recommending  this  volume  aa  the 
nd  now  in  use."— School  World. 
tested  the  book,  and  cordially  recommend  it."— Preparatory 

lEW. 

il  according  to  8t.  Matthew.  Edited  by  B.  Wilton 
I.  A.  With  3  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  ed. 
;ood  school-book,  and  puts  a  great  deal  of  elementary  infnr- 
ew  way.  The  introduction  is  most  readable  and  thoroughly 
he  notes  which  divide  the  pages  with  the  text  are  reasonably 
rly  expressed,  and  refreshing  common  sense  is  di-tplayed  in 
m."— School  World. 

UNirORM     WITH     THE     AbOVB. 

Bl  acoordlntf  to  St.  Mark.  Edited  by  A.  E.  Kubie, 
)ad  Master  of  Eltham  College.     1m.  M. 

of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubie,  M.A.,  Mead 
r  Eltham  College.    With  3  Maps.    :ts. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Quantities.  By  H.  C.  Grubb,  I^ctun^r  on  Quantities  to 
kenliam  Technical  Institute,  First  Honoursman  City  and 
'  lA)ndon  Institute.    With  73  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

[  Tert- Book»  of  Technology. 
or  may  certainly  be  congratulated  ua  the  plan  and  execution 
t  will  prove  a  boou  to  all  who  deNire  a  better  acquaintance 
inciples  and  practice     of   qiuintity  surveying.'— Buildino 

SCIENCE 

ry  Bzperimental  Science.  PHYSICS,  by  w.  T. 
A.RC.8.  ;  CHEMISTRY,  by  A.  E.  Dunrtan.  B.Sc.,  Assist- 
ters  at  Owen's  School,  l!<]ington.  With  2  Plates  and  154 
«.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  M.  [Methuen'iJunior  School  Bojk*. 

\x\  work  includes  the  elements  of  gnneral  physics,  heat,  and 
rhich  are  treated  with  commendable  simplicity,  clearness. 
Some  of  the  tips  are  especially  goo<l.     The  diagrams  are 
rked  examples  are  typical,  an<l  the  wt  of  tables  very  con- 

MIVERMITV   CoRRKHPONDKNT. 

Chemistry.  Part  1.  By  W.  Frknch,  M.A.,  Director  of 
n  and  Principal  of  the  Storey  Institute,  Lancaster.  With 
am*.  Second  Edition,  HeviHed.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  iki.  Paht 
W.  FRB.NCH,  M.A.,  and  T.  II.  Boahdman,  M.A.,  Science 
t  Christ's  Hospital.  With  r,tJ  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  (kl. 
I  Tejcl' liookg  of  Technology, 
hook  for  the  more  advanceti  dasMs  in  expeiHrnentnl  chemistry  this 
I  deserves  the  highest  praUf.  It  contains,  within  the  compass 
,  a  series  of  well-arrangiHl  experiments,  with  clear,  simple 
nd  some  excellent  exi)lanatory  diagrams.  These  have  for 
he  encouragement  of  accurate  observation  within  a  limitotl 
oortky  of  hiifh  commendation  in  these  clays  of  dimiseness  and 
lamesof  its  authors  and  sponsors  warrante<l  the  belief  that 
e  its  character.  A  copious  list  of  questions  for  examination 
lal  value." — Eorc^ATioN. 
)r8have  done  their  work  well.  "— The  Joi'rnalof  Education. 


MATHEMATICS 

Easy    Exercises   in    Arithmetic     Containing  5,000  Original 
Bzamplea.    By  W.  8.  Bkaro.     Fcap.  8va   cloth.    With  Answers, 
la.  8d. ;  without  Answers,  Is. 
The  examples  are  very  numerous,  careftilly  gradoated,  and  do  not  in- 
volve the  use  of  numbers  beyond  the  grasp  of  yonng  students.    At  every 
stage  examples  dealing  with  concrete  numbers  precede  exercises  dealing 
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interest  in  the  subject.    The  book  is  beautifully  printe<l  on  good  paper 
and  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 
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The  Ancient  IVorld.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Assistant  Mistress 
Brighton  and  Hove  High  School,  Author  of  "Makers  of  Euroi)e." 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  Si.  fid. 
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natnre  of  the  relations  between  the  geography  and  the  history  In  the 
British  Islands  from  the  beginning,  elsewhere  from  the  time  of  their 
becoming  British  possee»«ions,  or  so  much  earlier  as  may  be  neeesKar>*  for 
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copies  of  some  recent  examination  papers.  The  Dook  Is  well  adapt«d  to 
the  needs  of  the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  our  public  schools,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  candldatea  for  the  local  examinations."— Mornino  Post. 
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Junior  General  Information  Examination  Papers.    By 
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"Tlie  knowledge  required  to  answer  them  is  invariably  useful,  and  most 
of  it  can  be  obtained  by  personal  information  or  recourse  to  quite  ordinary' 
sources  of  reference,  and  the  compiler  has  steered  free  of  the  temptation 
to  set  mere  puzzles."— Guari»ian. 
"  Well  arranged."— Schoolmaster. 
"A  useful  collection."— School  World. 
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NCE    IN    THE    PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 

By  W.  a.  Shenstonb,  F.R.S. 
Clifton  College. 

s  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
ons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

rlOUGH,  no  doubt,  there  are  notable 
:amples  to  the  contrary,  science,  I  fear, 
IS  hitherto  been  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its 

in  the  curricula  favoured   by  most  pre- 

schools.  And,  after  all,  much  as  many 
^ret  that  this  should  be  so,  and  conscious 
e  of  the  loss  involved,  this  circumstance 
for  the  moment  without  its  advantage, 
rants  us  to-day  at  least  a  clear  field  lor 
since  the  schools  are  not,  as  a  whole, 
lommitted  to  a  system  that  is  bad,  and 
iources,  even  if  they  have  not  made  the 
hem  in  the  past,  at  least  are  not  mortgaged 
uture.  All  the  world  of  science  lies  before 
ey  can  choose  what  they  will, 
lough  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  for  which, 
s,  we  have  paid  and  will  continue  to  pay 
Yj  even  though  that  penalty  be  invisible  to 
us,  have  their  compensating  advantage,  the 
situation  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger. 
1  easily  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  glance 
truly  deplorable  paper  of  questions  in 
which  was  set  at  the  Joint  Entrance 
ation  for  the  Public  Schools  only  a  few 
go,  and,  as  we  all  must  feel,  most  properly 
ed  in  the  pages  of  Nature  by  Mr.  Latter, 
terhouse,  on  July  7  (p.  223).  For  it  is 
that  if  work  along  the  lines  suggested 
e  questions  should  gain  a  footing  in  our 
:ory  schools,  it  would  constitute  a  mis- 
of  the  gravest  kind,  for  the  preparatory 

for  the  public  schools — in  short,  for  every 
cerned.  Fortunately,  we  may  hope  that 
lelinquency  as  the  setting  of  this  paper  to 
ttle  boys  is  not  likely  to  be  many  times 
i.  The  masters  of  the  preparatory  schools 
NQ  know,  on  the  alert,  and  the  question  of 

for  the  younger  boys  forms,  at  this 
:,  one  of  the  chief  preoccupations  of  the 

Schools  Science  Masters*  Association, 
las  appointed  a  strong  Committee  to  con- 
he  question.  It  is  understood  that  the 
».  70,  Vol.  6.] 


Report  of  this  Committee  will  very  soon  come  up 
for  discussion  ;  and  meanwhile  the  general  tenour 
of  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  subject  at  the 
Science  Masters'  Conference  at  Westminster  in 
January  last  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the 
speakers  seemed  a  little  ready  to  bless  anything, 
good  or  bad,  if  it  were  but  labelled  "  Nature 
Study  ")  gives  us  warrant  for  believing  that 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Association  is, 
on  the  whole,  in  a  thoroughly  sound  condition. 

I  am  afraid  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pre- 
paratory schools  have  not,  in  the  past,  had  very 
much  real  help  or  support  on  the  subject  of 
science  teaching  from  the  masters  of  the  secondary 
schools.  Just  as  the  universities,  the  War  OflSce, 
and  other  similar  bodies  have  influenced  the  work  of 
the  public  schools,  and  inadvertently,  I  sometimes 
fear  inevitably,€tood  in  the  way  of  progress  at  times, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  rigid  character  of  many 
of  the  syllabuses  laid  down  for  the  candidates,  and 
still  more  owing  to  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tions themselves  ;  so  under  the  scholarship  system 
the  public  schools  have,  in  their  turn,  influenced 
the  work  of  boys  at  the  still  earlier  stage  of  the 
preparatory  school.  Inevitably,  in  scholarship 
examinations,  the  science  masters  have  sought  to 
discover  the  boys  most  likely  to  gain  fresh  laurels 
in  yet  other  competitions.  Inevitably,  this  being 
their  quest,  their  influence,  so  far  as  they  have 
exerted  any  influence,  has  tended  to  direct  the 
work  of  the  average  preparatory  schoolboy  to 
those  subjects,  or  parts  of  subjects,  which  belong 
by  rights  to  the  later  stages  of  the  educa- 
tional course,  and  thus  has  tended  to  discourage 
science  altogether  in  the  work  of  the  average 
junior  and  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  more 
clever  or  more  precocious  boys  into  channels 
which,  though  seldom,  I  believe,  positively  in- 
jurious to  these  latter  boys,  are  not  in  reality  the 
best  they  might  have  followed.^ 

But  now  let  us  cease  to  look  backwards,  and 
cast  our  glances  towards  the  future.  '*  What," 
I  am  asked,  **  are  the  lines  along  which  the  public- 
school  science  masters  would  prefer  that  the  boys 
coming  to  them  should  have  been  instructed  ?  " 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  master,  however 
intimately  he  may  be  acquainted  with  the  trend  of 
public-school  opinion,  to  speak  for  all.     Therefore 


1  I  write,  alas !  as  one  of  the  offenders. 


G  G 
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I  address  myself  to  the  task  of  answering  this 
question  with  some  hesitation,  and  am  glad  to 
know  that  we  may  hope — and  hope  confidently 
— soon  to  have  the  outcome  of  the  conferences 
of  the  Science  Masters'  sub-Committee  to  help  us  to 
plant  our  feet  wisely  at  this  critical  moment.  But, 
meanwhile,  I  think  that  the  general  opinion  is 
already  sufl&ciently  formed  to  make  it  safe  and 
reasonable  to  put  forward,  at  any  rate,  some  lead- 
ing conclusions  on  the  subject.  And  first,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  pretty  widely  felt  that  what  matters 
most  is  not  so  much  what  science  subjects  are 
taught  in  a  preparatory  school  as  how  they  are 
taught  and  by  whom  they  are  taught.  It  is  not, 
for  example,  of  the  very  first  importance  that  a 
boy  shall  study,  let  us  say,  chemistry  or  physics 
before  he  come  to  a  public  school  at  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  provided  that  his  school 
work  has  included  such  an  element  of  Nature 
study — I  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense — that 
his  natural  inquisitiveness  about  the  world  he  lives 
in  and  the  heavens  round  about  it  has  not  been 
allowed  to  grow  dull,  through  want  of  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  observation,  his 
imagination,  and  of  his  budding  capacity  to  make 
an  experiment.  And  similarly,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  circumstances  are  very  unfavourable  to  field 
work  or  garden  science,  or  such  that  at  best  these 
can  only  be  carried  out  intermittently,  then,  at 
any  rate,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  a  chemical  or 
physical  laboratory,  or,  better,  in  a  laboratory  that 
is  not  exactly  the  one  or  the  other.  But  if  labora- 
tory work  is  to  be  really  valuable  at  this  stage,  the 
boys  must  make  the  experiments  and  find  out  for 
themselves,  so  far  as  possible,  the  uses  and  defects 
of  their  hands  and  eyes,  of  glass  and  cork,  solids, 
liquids  and  gases  and  all  the  rest ;  must  learn  how 
to  make  simple  instruments  and  how  to  use  them  ; 
and,  above  all,  learn  from  the  first  that  knowledge 
—  real  knowledge  —  does  not  come  from  reading 
books  or  solving  numerical  problems,  or  from 
listening  to  lectures,  good  as  all  these  may  be  in 
their  place,  but  from  the  using  of  hands  and  eyes, 
exercising  the  imagination  and  making  experi- 
ments. If  boys  come  to  the  public  schools  having 
grasped  these  ideas,  interested  in  observing  natural 
things,  interested  in  experimenting,  and  willing  (I 
will  not  say,  able)  to  try  to  describe  correctly 
what  they  see  and  do,  and  if  they  have  not  had 
difficulties  smoothed  before  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  lost  whatever  endowment 
of  pertinacity  they  may  have  started  with,  then 
it  does  not  matter  very  seriously  what  science 
subjects  or  what  parts  of  science  subjects  'they 
have  studied. 

But  whilst  much  can  be  done  in  towns,  far 
away  from  fields,  hedges  and  brooks — under  such 
conditions,  for  instance,  as  those  which  impeded 
the  science  masters  at  Christ's  Hospital  until  a 
year  or  two  ago,  where,  latterly,  great  things  were 
done  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties — yet  I  think 
most  of  us  would  take  our  stand  on  the  quotation 
which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Laboratory  work  should  not  be  altogether  omitted 
even   in   the  preparatory   school,  but   fields  and  i 


trees,  brooks  and   their   inhabitants,   stones  a 
the  stars  should  take  the  first  place. 

Subject,  then,  to  what  I  have  said  above,  I 
not  think  the  public  school  science  masters  a 
class  would  wish  to  dogmatise  in  the  matter 
the  choice  of  subjects.  And  most  of  them  wot 
I  believe,  subscribe  heartily  to  the  advice  0/ 
former  Chief  of  mine  when  he  said :  "  Get  t 
best  man  you  can,  taking  care  that  he  is  { 
enthusiast.  Find  out  what  he  wants  to  teac 
and  let  him  teach  it."  To  that  I  would  add,  gii 
him,  especially  if  he  has  to  teach  very  young  boy 
the  utmost  freedom  that  circumstances  permi 
provided  that  you  believe  him  to  be  sound  in  tl 
objects  he  desires  to  attain.  Above  all,  be  caref 
whom  you  select  as  your  inspector,  if  unhappi 
you  must  have  an  inspector,  for  no  progress  cs 
be  made  if  the  teacher  and  the  inspector  pi 
in  diametrically  opposite  directions. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  tl 
question,  how  should  science  be  taught  in  a  pi 
paratory  school  ?  I  think  our  ideas  already  take 
somewhat  more  definite  form.  In  the  first  plac 
whatever  the  subjects  selected  may  be,  the  lessa 
must  on  no  account  encourage  the  mere  accum 
lation  of  knowledge,  of  merely  sy sterna  tised  faci 
The  need  for  these  is  not  yet.  Mere  knowledge 
not  power,  in  spite  of  the  adage,  any  more  than 
cannon  ball  in  a  cart,  or  a  stone  in  a  hollow  < 
the  hillside,  is  energy.  What  we  want  to  a 
courage  is  power,  the  power  to  use  knowledge;  it 
power,  as  I  said  before,  to  see  and  think  tnU7,aii 
to  describe.  Those  who  are  beginning  to  do  thes 
things  will  soon  understand  the  use  of  knowle^gi 
and  set  about  getting  it  for  themselves.  Therefore 
what  we  want  the  preparatory  schoolmaster  to  dc 
is  to  send  us  boys  who  can  see,  think,  make  experi 
ments,  and  describe,  or,  at  least,  boys  who  have 
learnt  that  they  must  try  to  do  these  things.  Whal 
the  public  schoolmasters  have  to  do  is  to  send  these 
boys  on  to  the  university  or  into  the  world  stffl 
better  trained  to  see,  think,  experiment  and  dfr 
scribe  over  a  wider  field ;  and  the  task  of  the 
university,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  after  all  again  the 
same.  At  every  one  of  these  preliminary  stages 
of  life  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  th< 
glorification  of  mere  knowledge,  and  especially  0 
second-hand  knowledge,  though  this  also  at  tbi 
later  stages  plays  a  useful  though  humble  part. 

A  few  days  ago,  walking  through  the  streets  0 
a  country  town  with  a  distinguished  German  maJ 
of  science,  I  directed  his  attention  to  the  name  o 
Faraday  over  the  window  of  the  local  pharmacy 
*•  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "  he  was  the  greatest  of  all- 
I  think  we  schoolmasters  should  nevet  forget  tha 
Faraday,  **  the  greatest  of  all,"  very  rardymad 
use  of  second-hand  knowledge.  He  could  nevcJ 
as  he  said,  feel  that  he  understood  a  new  pb^ 
nomenon  till  he  had  repeated  it  and  seen  it  fc 
himself.  Lectures  to  young  girls  or  boys  are  o&l 
good,  I  believe,  just  in  so  far  as  they  foster  in  tb 
hearer  a  desire  for  first-hand  knowledge  and  add  t| 
his  or  her  power  of  getting  it.  The  lecture  wWrf 
does  not  sooner  or  later  impel  the  girl  or  boy  towflri 
in  the  garden,  in  the  field,  or  in  the  laboratory,  bas 
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Med  to  achieve  what  should  be  its  main  purpose. 
Lectures,  therefore,  should  be  employed  as  spar- 
ingly as  may  be  in  the  case  of  the  young,  and 
should  mver  conform  to  the  didactic  type.  If 
given  ^t  all,  they  should  suggest  enquiry  and 
modes  of  enquiry,  not  simply  embody  the  story  of 
other  people's  doings.  Though  the  teacher  must 
lead,  on  no  account  may  he  do  the  pupil's  work. 
In  fact,  he  cannot  do  this,  try  as  he  may.  Educa- 
tion, as  Mr.  Bateson  said  in  Cambridge  the  other 
day,  is  but  the  giving  or  withholding  of  oppor- 
tunity. If  we  want  to  produce  workers,  we  must 
give  opportunity  for  work ;  we  must  set  a  good 
example  by  working  ourselves,  but  we  must  never 
do  the  pupil's  work  for  him.  Mistakes  on  this  point 
produce  disaster  at  every  stage,  but  most  of  all  at 
the  beginning.  It  has,  alas  !  been  the  great  fault  of 
ottort  of  our  elementary  examinations  that  by  ask- 
ing too  much  they  have  forced  many  teachers  into 
this  most  fatal  error.  The  science-master  in  a 
preparatory  school  is  more  happily  placed  than 
many  of  his  colleagues;  owing  to  the  fact  that 
science  is  not,  as  a  rule,  at  present  **  required  "  for 
entrance  to  the  public  schools,  he  is  more  free  than 
many  of  us  to  adopt  sound  methods.  It  should  be 
the  care  of  those  who  may  examine  in  the  future  to 
preserve  for  him  this  freadom. 

It  is  always  easier  to  suggest  what  should  be 
avoided,  especially  where  the  conditions  vary,  than 
to  propose  a  scheme  that  will  be  satisfactory  for 
all.  It  would  be  particularly  unwise,  I  think,  to 
attempt  this  latter  task  at  a  moment  when  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  my  colleagues  is  about  to  make 
Itself  heard.  So  I  shall  conclude  these  remarks 
by  saying  that  I  think  it  is  felt  pretty  generally 
that  definite  cut-and-dried  courses  of  work  on 
definite  subjects,  such  as  botany,  zoology,  physio- 
graphy, or  on  definite  sections  of  such  subjects, 
should  be  avoided,  and  that  courses  of  systematic 
^ork  in  qualitative  chemical  analysis  and  allied 
^departments  are  inadmissible.  All  these,  though 
good  in  their  place,  are  out  of  place  in  the  pre- 
paratory school.  Finally,  whatever  may  be  done 
^  the  way  of  chemical  or  physical  experimenting, 
•od  these  should  not  altogether  be  neglected, 
should  rather  follow  than  precede  natural  history 
|Q  its  various  branches.  Holiday  tasks  in  science, 
^  there  be  any,  should  never  consist  in  the  mere 
f^ading  of  books. 

I  fear  it  will  be  complained  that  in  making  these 
f^Qn^jig  J  ixsive  altogether,  or  almost,  forgotten  the 
^^istence  of  girls.  This  is  not  so.  If  the  opinions 
®*  a  man  on  the  education  of  women  are  of  any 
^^ue,  mine  are  to  be  found  in  the  previous 
^^lumns.  But  in  view  of  the  somewhat  greater 
*^diiiess  of  girls  to  value  lessons  taught  in  school, 
.  ^ould  wish  what  I  have  said  to  be  emphasised 
*^  their  case  by  the  use  of  italics. 


f  ¥tOM  leedt  in  the  same  pod  may  come  sweet  peas  climbing  Hve 
.^^  lii^  while  their  own  brothers  lie  prone  upon  the  ground. 
|T^  idck  will  not  make  the  dwarf  peas  climb,  though  without 
/the  till  can  never  rise.  Education,  sanitation,  and  the  rest,  are 
r^thc  riving  or  withholding  of  opportunity.  Though  in  the 
?*«tler  Of  heiedity  every  other  conclusion  has  been  questioned, 
^  te}Qice  that  in  this  we  are  all  agreed.— W.  Bateson,  F.R.S. 


CHEMISTRY    OF    DAILY    LIFE.— I. 

By  F.  R.  Leyland  Wilson,  M.A. 
Charterhouse. 

THE  great  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  last  fifty  years  have  only  lately  begun 
to  be  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tion supplied  in  secondary  schools. 

Elementary  Science  has  had  a  position  in  cur- 
ricula for  a  long  time,  but  it  has  been  given 
none  of  the  advantages  of  time  and  opportunity 
allowed  to  older  subjects  of  instruction. 

Public  opinion  is  better  educated  than  it  was,  and 
the  claims  of  science  as  an  instrument  of  education 
are  now  recognised  by  many  important  examining 
bodies. 

This  is  unfortunately  not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  old  universities,  which  refuse  to  admit  ele- 
mentary science  as  a  subject  for  their  entrance 
examinations,  with  the  result  that  the  science  work 
has  suffered  both  at  the  public  schools  and  the 
universities.  London  University,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  for  some  time  past  required  a  modicum 
of  elementary  science  from  those  who  matriculate, 
and  a  course  of  laboratory  work  based  on  the 
latest  syllabus  may  be  made  of  great  educational 
value.  The  examinations  for  entrance  to  Woolwich 
and  Sandhurst  stand  on  a  somewhat  different  foot- 
ing. The  studies  at  these  places  are  definitely 
scientific,  and  a  good  unspecialised  school- course 
of  elementary  science  forms  a  valuable  foundation 
for  the  more  specialised  work  which  is  to  follow. 

Anyone  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  elementary  chemistry  knows  that 
the  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  is  unsuit- 
able for  beginners.  Boys  are  unable  to  digest 
properly  the  mass  of  new  and  strange  facts 
supplied  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  **  Chemistry 
of  the  Elements,'*  and  a  course  of  practical  work  of 
which  qualitative  analysis  forms  the  basis,  too 
often  degenerates  into  a  slavish  routine. 

It  is  a  satisfactory  feature  of  the  new  examina- 
tion schemes  for  entrance  to  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  and  London  University,  that  this  kind 
of  work  is  no  longer  required ;  moreover  it  is 
possible  as  a  result  of  the  recent  changes  to  adopt 
the  same  course  in  preparing  candidates  for 
both  these  examinations. 

I  suppose  that  all  good  teachers  of  elementary 
chemistry  make  use  of  **  heuristic "  methods, 
although  the  extent  to  which  the  element  of  re- 
search is  introduced  must  vary  greatly.  If  a 
course  is  to  be  adopted  in  which  the  boys  are 
required  to  observe  and  find  out  the  causes  of 
phenomena  for  themselves,  the  material  on  which 
it  is  based  must  be  drawn  so  far  as  possible  from 
familiar  things — material  which  can  best  be  found 
in  the  phenomena  of  everyday  life. 

In  the  syllabus  for  the  London  Matriculation  a 
section  is  included  entitled  the  **  Chemistry  of 
Daily  Life,"  the  greater  part  of  which  will  be 
found  suitable  for  elementary  treatment,  and  it  is 
proposed  in  a  later  article  to  sketch  out  a  course 
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of  elementary  chemistry  the  basis  of  which  will  be 
the  chemistry  of  common  phenomena  such  as  are 
met  with  from  day  to  day.  The  object  will  be.  to 
supply  an  educational  course  suitable  for  candidates 
for  the  London  Matriculation  and  for  the  Army 
Entrance  Examination,  and  one  which  may  be 
used  as  a  foundation  on  which  the  more  systematic 
study  of  chemistry  can  belaid. 

Now  the  value  of  an  elementary  course  of  science 
ought  to  be  gauged  entirely  by  its  advantages  as 
an  educational  instrument,  and  I  believe  that  a 
treatment  of  the  subject  which  is  largely  practical 
in  character,  fulfil  such  a  function  remarkably  well. 
A  course  of  this  kind  is  well  adapted  to  cultivate 
habits  of  careful  observation ;  moreover,  the 
apparatus  required  may  be  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  such  as  can  be  devised  and  set  up  by  the  boys 
themselves.  Simple  experiments  involving  the 
measurement  of  weight  and  volume  are  possible, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  the  class  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  important  principles  such  as  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter,  etc. 

A  variety  of  problems  of  a  simple  kind  may  be 
investigated,  and  they  will  be  found  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  create  the  greatest  keenness. 
Although  a  course  such  as  this,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  work, 
has  many  advantages,  there  are  certain  dangers 
which  require  to  be  guarded  against  carefully 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Boys  are  very  impatient  to  get  on,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  some  means  to  ensure  that  the 
bearings  of  an  experiment  and  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  it  are  thoroughly  grasped.  The 
discussion  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  class 
at  the  previous  lesson  may  be  made  a  means  to 
this  end,  although  this  alone  is  not  sufficient. 

I  find  that  a  good  way  of  ensuring  that  a  proper 
amount  of  thought  is  devoted  to  the  work  is  as 
follows :  Before  an  experiment  is  begun  a  few 
simple  questions  are  set  bearing  on  the  subject 
under  investigation.  As  soon  as  the  answers  to 
these  questions  have  been  written  down  in  the 
laboratory  note-book,  the  experiment  is  carried 
out,  and  the  observations  are  recorded. 

A  further  set  of  questions  is  then  given,  which 
may  be  answered  as  preparation  work.  Let  us 
suppose  that  *•  Burning  "  is  the  subject  for  inquiry, 
and  that  the  combustion  of  magnesium  has  been 
selected  as  the  particular  example  for  experiment. 
Before  the  work  is  begun,  the  boys  are  required  to 
write  down  answers  to  the  following  questions, 
the  object  being  to  cause  them  to  collect  their  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  burning  : — 

(i)  Give  a  list  of  all  the  things  which  you 
have  seen  burning,  classifying  them  according 
as  they  are  solids,  liquids,  or  gases. 

(2)  Is  a  flame  always  present  during 
burning  ? 

(3)  Mention  some  different  ways  by  which 
things  may  be  caused  to  burn,  giving 
examples. 

(4)  Does  a  thing  vanish  completely  when  it 
is  burned,  etc.,  etc. 

The  experiment  of  burning  magnesium  is  then 


done,    and  an   account  is  written  down  in 
laboratory  note-book. 

Conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
periment  may  be  written  as  answers  to 
following  questions: 

(i)  Are  the  properties  of  magnesium  am 
its  ash  the  same  ?     Compare  them. 

(2)  Was  the  whole  of  the  ash  collected 
not,  what  became  of  a  part  of  it  ? 

(3)  Is  the  magnesium  contained  in  the  a 
or  if  not,  what  has  become  of  it  ? 

(4)  Is  the    ash   likely  to   be  of  the  sa 
weight  as  the  magnesium  ? 

Several  practical  problems  arise  out  of  th 
questions ;  for  example,  the  boys  are  required 
devise  a  method  of  burning  magnesium  a 
collecting  the  whole  of  the  ash  formed.  The  n< 
experiment  would  be  to  find  out  if  the  magnesii 
gains  or  loses  in  weight  when  it  bums,  &c.,  &c. 

I  have  gone  into  this  point  at  some  lengl 
because  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  bo 
think  about  the  work,«and  have  found  that  soi 
system  such  as  that  described  is  an  eflfective  mea 
of  ensuring  that  they  shall  do  so. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  schools 
often  hampered  by  the  shortness  of  the  perio 
of  time  allowed  for  lessons.  This  difficulty  is  ra( 
severely  felt  if  the  work  is  chiefly  carried  out 
the  laboratory,  when  the  usual  one-hour  peri 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  inadequate;  not  1( 
than  one  and  a-half  hours  should  be  allotted  foi 
lesson  in  practical  work. 

I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  allow  boys 
work  in  pairs,  and  have  never  found  that  discipli 
suffers  by  allowing  quiet  talking  about  the  wo 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  a  practical  course  is  t 
variety  in  the  speed  of  work  of  different  memb< 
of  a  class.  By  adopting  the  system  of  working 
pairs  I  find  that  this  difficulty  is  to  a  certi 
extent  overcome.  The  question  of  allowing  b< 
to  work  in  pairs  was  raised  by  a  correspondent 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal.  I  think  that  ai 
one  who  has  tried  the  system  will  agree  that  1 
work  gains  in  every  respect  by  its  adoption,  8 
that  boys  stimulate  one  another's  interest 
talking  about  their  experiments. 

I  suppose  that  everyone  must  devise  his  0 
method  of  marking  practical  work,  and  it  certai 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  method  which  is  altoget 
satisfactory.  A  system  of  laboratory  notes  n 
be  adopted  ;  these  notes  may  be  written  out  sut 
quently  in  a  **  fair  '*  notebook.  The  laborat 
notes  can  be  rapidly  marked  a,  by  c,  or  i,  accord 
to  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  ma 
whilst  the  "  fair  "  notes  and  answers  to  questi 
may  either  be  marked  in  the  laboratory  during 
following  lesson,  or  collected  and  examin^ 
leisure. 

It  would  be  useful  to  hear  the  experiena 
teachers  of  elementary  science  in  this  matter. 

From  time  to  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  I 
an  examination  on  the  work,  which  may  be  pa 
written  and  partly  practical.  If  the  pract 
examination  is  conducted  by  the  teacher  hims 
it  will  afford  a  valuable  means  of  testing  progr 
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but  I  <^o  not  think  it  is  of  much  value  if  carried  out 
byfaii  external  examiner  who  has  no  previous 
experience  of  the  boys'  work. 

Ho^vvever,  an  external  examiner  may  get  much 
help  tyy  the  inspection  of  notebooks  and  by  viva 
voa  e^camination,  a  practice  which  is  not  possible 
'i  the  number  of  boys  to  be  examined  is  large. 

It  -^would  be  impossible  for  the  examiners  for  the 

London  Matriculation  to  make  use  of  these  aids, 

and  I   think  that  the  authorities  are  well  advised 

in  not  attempting  the  practical  examinatioij  of  the 

candidates. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  some  means 
cannot  be  found  to  ensure  that  all  candidates  shall 
have  gained  a  good  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  work,  and  perhaps,  when  a  system  of  leaving 
certificates  has  been  adopted,  some  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  possible. 

A  school  examination  in  which  the  classes  are 
examined  by  an  external  examiner  in  collaboration 
with  the  teacher  should  greatly  improve  matters. 
Under  these  conditions  the  inspection  of  note- 
books and  viva-voce  examination  of  the  boys  will 
be  possible,  and  a  better  estimate  of  their  scien- 
tific education  will  be  obtainable  than  is  at  present 
the  case. 

In  the  next  number  it  is  proposed  to  begin  a 
course  on  the  chemistry  of  some  of  the  common 
phenomena  of  daily  life,  the  material  being  chosen 
so  as  to  allow  most  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  laboratory. 


APPARATUS    IN    AMERICAN    PHYSICAL 
LABORATORIES. 

By  E.  S.  A.  RoBSON,  M.Sc. 
Wndpal  of  the  Warrington  Secondary  and  Technical  School. 

THE  general  arrangements  of  transatlantic 
laboratories  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  in  English  schools,  the  chief  point  of 
^fference  being  the  elaborateness  of  the  fittings. 
It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  this  elabora- 
^^  is  not  carried  beyond  the  natuial  limit  of 
efficiency,  and  a  desire  encouraged  to  produce 
^^JHething  bizarre,  or  what  Americans  would  term 
***  stunt." 
In  the  secondary  schools  one  misses  the  simple 
i  *pd  ingenious  home-made  apparatus  often  seen  in 
^Qglish  laboratories,  but  for  more  advanced  work 
^^  lavish  way  in  which  money  is  granted  for 
^he  purpose  of  public  education  causes  a  feeling  of 
^^  on  the  part  of  the  science  teachers  of  this 
country. 

lu  the  American  high  schools  the  teaching  of 
P^'^ctical  physics  is  compulsory,  and  candidates 
;^^  University  entrance  examinations  are  required 
t^  produce  their  laboratory  note-books  signed 
^  the  teacher;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  a 
^^t  incentive  is  given  for  the  provision  of  suit- 
f,^^^  laboratory  equipment.  One  can  only  wish 
^t  in  the  immediate  future  our  own  universities 
S^4  Board  of  Education  will  realise  the  fact  that 
^  means  of  written  examinations  alone  it  is  im- 


possible to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  knowledge 
of  science  possessed  by  pupils.  The  teaching  of 
physics  must  surely  have  progressed  sufficiently  to 
demand  some  knowledge  of  practical  work  from 
all  university  matriculants  and  from  candidates  in 
the  advanced  examinations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. From  the  impression  gained  by  the  writer 
in  a  recent  visit  to  the  States,  a  fair  amount  of 
time  in  physics  is  spent  in  the  study  of  mechanics. 
Experimental  work  includes  the  action  of  forces 
acting  at  a  point ;  the  problems  of  falling  bodies  ; 
the  determination  of  elastic  constants ;  liquid 
pressures  and  the  determination  of  densities. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  various  teachers  the 
writer  is  enabled  to  give  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  more  elementary  physical  apparatus  used  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
The  type  of  American  high  school  would  roughly 
correspond  to  the  English  city  public  schools,  such 
as  Merchant  Taylors',  St.  Paul's,  the  Birmingham 
High  School  and  the  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
the  ages  of  the  pupils  varying  from  13  to  18  years. 

Dealing  first  with  mechanics  apparatus,  a  simple 
device  for  the  pressure  of  liquids  consisted  of  a  U- 
shaped  manometer  connected  to  a  thistle  funnel 
covered  with  thin  sheet-rubber.  The  immersion 
of  the  latter  at  various  depths  in  the  liquid  enabled 
quantitative  results  of  the  pressure  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

For  deflexion  of  beams  a  flat  metal-bar  resting 
on  two  triangular  prism  supports  carried  a  weight 
suspended  by  a  hook  at  the  centre  of  the  beam. 
The  amount  of  bending  was  determined  by  a 
special  form  of  overhanging  micrometer  screw, 
the  contact  closing  an  electric  bell  circuit. 

In  the  New  York  schools  flat-pan  balances  were 
used  to  a  great  extent  for  density  determinations 
by  Archimedes'  principle.  This  necessitated  a 
laboratory  stool  being  moved  to  the  bench  and  the 
balance  swung  over  the  edge,  a  clumsy  and  un- 
satisfactory method  at  the  best,  and  considering 
the  cheapness  of  beam  balances,  entirely  unin- 
telligible. Most  science  teachers  are  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  shortening  the  length  of  a  simple 
pendulum  with  ease,  and  without  disturbing  other 
adjustments.  In  one  laboratory  this  difficulty  was 
surmounted  by  using  a  sliding  disc  between  the 
point  of  suspension  and  the  weight.  At  the  centre 
of  the  disc  a  small  hole  was  drilled  so  as  to  allow 
the  thread  to  pass  through  easily.  A  vertical 
metal-rod  was  firmly  fixed  to  the  wall  with  a 
clearance  of  about  an  inch,  the  suspension  clamp 
and  metal  disc  being  moved  to  any  required 
position.  To  measure  the  extension  of  a  wire,  a 
stiff  horizontal  pointer  was  fixed  on  a  pivot 
situated  one  inch  from  the  wire  and  about  ten 
inches  from  a  vertical  scale  on  the  wall.  The  end 
of  the  pointer  was  rigidly  fixed  to  the  wire,  and 
the  elongation  was  therefore  measured  in  terms 
of  the  scale  divisions. 

In  the  elementary  physics  department  of  Yale 
University  was  a  neat  Boyle's  Law  apparatus  for 
lecture  use,  which  had  a  sliding-tape  scale  graduated 
up  and  down  from  a  common  zero.     On  adjusting 
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the  scale  zero  to  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
volume  tube  the  difference  of  level  could  be  read 
off  directly.  It  was  probably  more  than  a  chance 
coincidence  that  in  the  lecture  room  a  continuous 

Siece  of  American  clothe  wound  on  wooden  rollers 
fteen  feet  apart,  serv^ed  as  a  blackboard,  a  piece 
of  wood  three  feet  square  acting  as  support  for  the 
writing  surface. 

As  an  example  of  the  completeness  of  equip- 
ment of  a  modern  American  school,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Wadleigh  Girls'  High  School  in  New 
York,  which  has  no  fewer  than  four  physical 
laboratories-  Arrangements  are  made  for  a  supply 
of  hot  water  at  each  bench  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic heater  at  one  end  of  the  laboratory*  When 
the  hot'Water  tap  is  turned  on,  a  flow  of  w^ater 
takes  place  through  the  heating  coil  and  instan- 
taneously  a  pilot  lamp  lights  a  large  ring-burner 
underneath  the  coil ;  so  that  the  supply  at  each 
bench  is  quickly  obtained.  In  the  electrical  labo- 
ratory the  current  from  the  storage  batteries  is 
brought  to  plugs  at  the  different  benches. 


I       du 


i    from    ihc    Pmit    fnitiiHtt 
tBrooktyo) 4^ -v,   i^n),  igo^. 

The  writer  noticed  numerous  experiments  devised 
to  show  the  motion  of  bodies  falling  down  inclined 
planes.  At  the  Pratt  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn  the  exerinient  w^as  performed  with  a 
pulley  running  down  an  inclined  stretched  wire,  the 
pulley  being  started  from  the  top  by  an  electric 
release.  In  another  school  the  arrangement  con- 
sisted of  a  curtain  ring  sliding  down  a  smooth 
string.  A  third  laboratory  was  fitted  with  a  large 
wooden  ball,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  rolling 
down  a  smooth  plane  four  yards  Jong. 

In  the  American  technical  institutes  the  practi- 
cal work  with  mechanics  comprised  measurements 
on  linear  and  circular  dividing  engines,  also  com- 
pound |>enduluni  and  loaded  beam  experiments. 

lo  Fig,  I  is  shown  a  neat  form  of  conical  pen- 
dulum  made  by  a  student  at  the  Pratt  Institute. 


Fig.  2  represents  a  simple  form  of  levfi 
elementary  work. 

The  following  experiment  on  sound*  to| 
the  phenomena  of  **  beats,"  is  probably 
most  teachers.  Two  tuning-forks,  with 
different  vibration  numbers,  are  taken,  a 
of  them  has  a  piece  of  smoked  glass  fixed  q 
prong.  The  other  fork  is  provided  with  J 
and  when  both  are  vibrating  simultao^ 
a  horizontal  plane,  the  tracing  is  obsei 
moving, the  stylus  and  fork  longitudinally. 


ric.  ».— Form  of  Uv^l  Trwr.    (Mcisrs.  C  L.  bcrg«r  and^ 

In  the  study  of  light,  the  simple  exp^ 
usually  seen  in  English  schools  are  conspici 
their  absence,  but  in  the  American  colleges  I 
ject  receives  fairer  treatment*  Rowland  ^ 
and  Michelson  interferometers  are  in  gene 
and  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Johns  Hopkii 
versity  of  Baltimore  is  the  room  contain 
three  machines  ruling  diffraction  gratini 
20,000,  15,000,  and  14,438  lines  respectivel; 
inch.  The  writer  interxdewed  ProL  R.  W 
there,  and  received  many  suggestions  for 
experiments.      In    one    experiment    to    il 
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3.— Apparalu--   10    Me^ti^urc;    Expaniion  of  Metal  Rod, 
from  '*  A  Manual  of  Experiments  in  Physic*."       Bv  J.  S 
\\\  }.  A.  BUs-<^    (Pabtt^hcil  by  tht  American  Book  Co«n 
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interference  colours,  a  quantity  of  powdef 
was  sealed  in   a   6ask   along   with   a   ml] 
carbon  bisulphide  and  benzol.     On  gently 
the  flask,  beautiful  iridescent  colours  are  ol 
owing  to  the  high  dispersive  power 
difference  in  the  refractive  indices. 

Harv^ard  University  has  an  interestiij| 
made  piece  of  apparatus,  viz,,  an  optica] 
constructed  from  an  old  lathe  bed,  which  s 
great  possibilities  to  optical  instrument  i 
At  the  Clark  University,  Worcester  (Mass, 
is  also  a  tine  collection  of  home-made  ; 


are  oc 
ani^ 

estii^ 


incJudirsg   astronomical    telescopes,     a    heliostat^ 
staadax'ci  resistances,  and  inductances. 

Tuncming  next  to  the  study  of  heat,  the  writer 
added  another  to  an  already  large  collection  of 
exteDso meters  in  the  apparatus  (Fig*  3)  used  in 
several    cf  the  New  York  high  schools.      Curiously 


Zri^  _  6f,  1  JJ.: 


'  ^'-^ Apparatus  for  proving  Cbarle*'  Law  for  Gases,     (Reproduced  from 
the  Praff  fn^titutc  Afonthly,  April ,  190*.) 

enougtj^  American  teachers  ha%^e  not  yet  adopted 
"^  micrometer  or  spherometer  in  the  measure- 
"*ent  of  expansion  by  beat.  In  Fig.  4  is  repre- 
J^Qted  a  form  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  Charles" 
J*w  for  gases  at  constant  pressure,  the  sulphuric 


p 

■T 

As 

1 

i 

i 

r 

"^  ^^AppatatUft  to  compare  the  Specific  HeAt&  of  dlierent  Sulivtances. 
(Sod^td  Gencvoise,  Geneva,  Switzerland.) 

^^  in  the  two  arms  being  kept  at  a  constant  level 

y  nieans  of  a  glass  plunger.     For  lecture  experi- 

^eats  on  specific  heat  a  modification  of  Tyndall's 

apparatus  (Fig.  5)  is  sometimes  used,  the  cake  of 


wax  being  vertical,  and  the  relative  specific  heats  I 
being  determined  by  the  depths  to  which  the  sub- 
stances penetrate. 

In  the  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  pectiliar  expan»l 
sion  of  water  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  metal  spirals 
was  overcome  by  drilling  the  bottom  end  and  in- 
serting a  metal  screw   which  not  only  closed  the 
tube  after  the  liquid  had  entered  but  served  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  the  volume  inside. 

In  electricity  the   American  schools  are  rather • 
poor  on  frictional  work  but  much  better  on  voltaic  [ 
experiments.    In  some  schools  the  slide  wire  bridg©! 
was  arranged  with  the   slider   simply  grooved   to 
touch  the  metal  rod  and  wire.     Simultaneously, 
some  of  the  resistance  boxes  were  made  with  ex- 
posed coils  fastened  to  a  piece  of  hard  wood.     The 
reason  given  for  this  novel  arrangement  was  the-j 
ease  of  repair,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  this  wag 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  lia- 
bility to  breakage. 


Fia  6.— Rowland  b /It*,  rivai   Galvanomeler,     Hitll  Pattern, 
Nuftbrup  Co,t  PblUdelphia.) 


(Lccd&  arul  ] 


For  lecture  purposes  a  gold  leaf  electroscope  was 
o1)served  in  an  enclosure  of  three  mirrors,  two 
being  arranged  at  an  angle  of  120'^,  so  that  the 
leaves  of  the  instrument  were  visible  from  all 
parts  of  the  room.  The  enclosure  was  illuminated 
by  an  electric  lamp  through  a  glass  window  at  the 
back.  In  reflecting  galvanometer  work  the  Row- 
land-D'Arson\^al  pattern  is  mostly  in  use.  In  the 
w^all  pattern  represented  in  Fig,  6  the  reading 
telescope  and  scale  are  arranged  to  tilt  back  when 
not  in  use.  As  an  alternative  to  the  switch-over 
commutator  a  plain  wooden  block  is  used  with  twc 
brass  strips  fastened  on  parallel  and  with  their 
ends  dipping  into  four  mercury  cups  in  a  second 
wooden  block.  The  reversal  of  the  current  occurs 
when  the  upper  block  is  turned  through  90^.  To 
map  out  a  current  sheet  with  an  induction  coil  and 
telephone  a  flat  glass  dish  is  used  containing  a  salt 
solution  for  the  conduction  of  the  current.  A. 
piece  of  squared  paper  placed  under  the  dish  serves' 
to  locate  the  equipotential  lines  obtained  by 
moving  the  free  wire  connected  to  the  telephone 
for  the  position  of  no  sound. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  labour-saving  devices, 
the  writer  noticed  in  one  laboratory  type-written 
sheets  of  instruction  placed  on  revolving  pillars. 
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In  another  school  the  apparatus  and  sheets  of  in- 
struction were  placed  together  in  a  definite  cup- 
board, the  key  being  handed  to  the  pupil,  whose 
first  duty  was  to  check  the  list  of  apparatus  and 
report  any  breakages  to  the  teacher.  In  some  of 
the  technical  schools  and  colleges  the  poorer  stu- 
dents give  out  apparatus  or  attend  to  repairs  in 
return  for  free  tuition,  the  idea  being  to  encourage 
the  principle  of  self  reliance. 

English  teachers  who  are  interested  in  American 
methods  will  find  materials  for  experiments  in  the 
following  books : — 

"Physical  Laboratory  Manual."  Carhtrt  and  Chute.  (Is- 
bister.) 

"Manual  of  Experimental  Physics."  Nichols,  Smith  and 
Turton.     (Ginn.) 

"Manual  of  Experiments  in  Physics."  Ames  and  Bliss. 
(American  Book  Co.) 

"Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  and  Applied  Electricity." 
Nichols.     ( Macmillan. ) 

•|  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Secondary  Schools." 
Smith  and  Hall.     (Longmans.) 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  CRYSTALS. 

By  Albert  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc. 
Assistant-master  at  Owens  School,  Islington. 

OF  the  simple  examples  of  chemical  manipula- 
tion practised  in  school  laboratories  none  is 
more  interesting  or  more  popular  than  the 
preparation  of  crystals ;  and  there  are  few  experi- 
ments in  which  care  and  neatness  of  working  are 
more  amply  rewarded  by  results.  In  the  course  of 
practical  chemistry  in  operation  at  Owens  School, 
the  preparation  of  crystalline  specimens  of  common 
substances  takes  an  important  position. 

In  their  £rst  year  boys  become  acquainted  with 
the  general  methods  of  obtaining  crystals.  Later 
on  they  make  a  considerable  number  of  specimens, 
illustrating  the  preparation  of  the  chief  salts  of  the 
metals,  and  laboratory  space  is  always  available 
for  those  who  desire  to  grow  crystals  or  carry  on  a 
slow  crystallisation. 

In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  get  such  an 
intimate  and  close  acquaintance  with  the  appear- 
ance and  properties  of  a  large  number  of  common 
substances,  while  as  a  means  of  arousing  and 
sustaining  a  thorough  interest  in  chemical  work  it 
easily  stands  supreme.  The  comparative  simplicity 
of  the  operations  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
experiments  can  be  repeated  at  home  with  the 
crudest  appliances  gives  the  preparation  of 
crystals  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  the 
majority  of  experiments. 

'Exercises  in  crystallisation  can  be  brought  into 
the  chemical  curriculum  almost  from  the  beginning, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  so  till  some  preliminary 
observations  have  been  made  on  solution  and 
solubility. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  idea  of  a  solution  of  nitre, 
for  example,  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  the 
effect  of  cooling  is  readily  seen  to  cause  a  certain 
amount  to  come  out  of  solution. 


This  can  be  easily  illustrated  practically  ^^ 
boiling  up  nitre  and  water,  and  cooling  the  solutic>i 
under  the  tap.  It  should  also  be  deduced  fronx  ^ 
study  of  the  solubility  curve  of  nitre. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  separated  nitre 
comes  out  of  solution,  the  influence  of  the  con- 
ditions must  be  shown.  Rapid  cooling  and  small 
crystals,  slow  cooling  and  larger  crystals,  are  effects 
easily  observed.  It  is  most  important  also  to 
avoid  a  too  strong  solution,  and  the  obtaining  of 
the  right  concentration  is  most  important.  This 
concentration  varies  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  crystallisation  is  going  to  take 
place. 

In  the  ordinary  laboratory  lesson  it  is  father 
impracticable  to  put  away  twenty  or  thirty  duhes 
to  cool  slowly,  and  moreover  it  minimim  oon* 
siderably  the  interest  of  the  experiment. j 

There  are  various  ways  of  testing  if  a  sobtieo 
will  crystallise  readily  on  cooling,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  need  of  slow  evaporation.      A   dro^  of  the 
solution  taken  out  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  ^bo^i 
on   cooling    whether  or    not    crystallisation   m\l 
proceed.     A  very  practicable  method  is  to  take  a 
little  of  the  solution  in  a  small  right-angledb^nl  | 
tube  and    cool  it   under  the  tap.       If  the  drop^  | 
crystallises,  allow  the  dish  to  cooU  If  not,  evaporate 
a  little  more,  stop  heating,  and  again  try  unttUbe    j 
test  portion  is  of  the  right  concentration. 

When  this  point  is  arrived  at  some  of  theaohitioD 
may  be  poured  into  a  watch  glass,  in  which  the 
crystallisation  may  be  easily  watched;  or  after 
crystals  are  formed  in  the  dish  the  motherHiquor 
may  be  drained  off,  and  the  crystals  dried  on  the 
very  convenient  absorbent  pads  stocked  by  most 
dealers.  Crystals  should  be  made  in  this  manner 
from  nitre,  blue  vitriol,  the  alums,  etc. 

An  exercise  based  on  this  may  be  found  in  the 
preparation  of  nitre  crystals  from  gunpowder,  after 
a  preliminary  boiling  and  filtering ;  mixtures  such 
as  sand  and  alum  afford  plenty  of  example  d 
separation  based  on  crystallisation,  while  the 
formation  of  salts  by  the  neutralisation  of  acids  bj 
bases,  again,  give  more  scope  for  practice  in  the  art. 

Fractional  crystallisation  may  be  touched  on  at 
this  stage  of  the  pupils'  work.  The  stock  example 
of  this  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  po- 
tassium dichromate,  the  colour  of  the  latter  giving 
a  suflicient  indication  when  the  chlorate  is  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity.  Ample  illustrations  of  this 
will  suggest  themselves.  These  preliminary 
examples  will  illustrate  what  can  be  done  with 
first  and  second-year  boys  in  an  ordinary  practical 
lesson.  Later  on  in  the  school  course  the  crystal 
preparations  gain  a  good  deal  by  having  more  time 
for  their  completion,  and  crystal  growing  can  be 
indulged  in  by  boys  who  are  willing  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  a  day  for  the  necessarj^  periodical 
examination. 

Many  precautions  are  necessary  before  good 
crystals  can  be  obtained.  Weaker  solutions  must 
be  used,  very  slow  evaporation  and  uniformity  of 
conditions.  A  few  selected  specimens  should  be 
taken  from  a  crop  prepared  in  the  usual  way  apd 
placed  in  a  dish,  preferably  flat-bottomed,  with 
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liquor.  The  dish  should  be  kept 
1  as  quiet  a  condition  as  possible — in  a 
ore- room »  for  instance.  The  growing 
lid  be  turned  on  a  Crash  face  every  day» 

better  method  than  that  in  which  the 
J  is  suspended  by  a  thread  or  hair.    In 

is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  quite 
owth^  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
—on  which»  also,  a  small  amount  of 
00  frequently  commences.  With  care, 
jly  enormous  crystals  may  be  grown 
ty  ones  obtained  in  the  usual  manner. 


almost  any  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemtcal 
Society^  will  suggest  plenty  of  material.  Some  of 
the  simpler  preparations  are  mentioned  here  as 
being  of  probable  interest. 

Chrom  alum. — Make  a  strong  solution  of  potas- 
sium dichromate  in  water,  and  to  the  cool  solution 
slowly  add  the  requisite  amount  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  Reduce  with  alcohol  or  sulphur 
dioxide  till  the  solution  loses  its  red  colour,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible. 
Allow  to  stand  in  a  cool  place,  and  after  crystalli- 
sation drain  off  the  mother  liquor  from  the  crystal. 


irith  which  to  practice  growing.  Taking 
recautions  about  uniformity  of  tempera- 
;e  of  disturbance  and  periodical  turning, 
copper  sulphate  may  be  obtained  about 
mg  the  major  axis.  When  a  crystal 
!se  dimensions,  extra  care  is  necessary 
with  it,  and  a  much  larger  vessel  must 

contain  it.  The  mother  liquor,  from 
5,  must  be  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
ich  always  forms  in  this  solution,  and 
fpt  up  to  the  proper  strength,  a  good 

to  hang  near  the  surface  a  muslin  bag 
copper  sulphate.  Most  of  the  ordinary 
materials  may  be  grown  in  this  way. 
f  nitre,  and  Rochelle  salt  suggest  them- 
K>d  examples. 

illustrations  of  crystals  here  given  are 
>graphs,  by  Mr.  P.  C.  C.  Rust,  of 
in  the  Owens  School  Musuem.  They 
:ances  which  have  been  prepared  on  the 
ing  scale»  and  having  had  almost  un- 
n  and  slow  cooling ;  they  have  attained 
pe  than  is  possible  when  working  on  a 


Al 


^ARATIOK    OF    DoUBLE    SaLTS, 

an  extremely  large  field  afforded  here 
ccellent  preparations,  for  the  number  of 
double  salts  is  enormous.     A  glance  at 


Potusinm  Fenocyiuiide. 


Increase    of    temperature    during    the    operation 
causes  a  chrom -sulphuric  acid  complex  to  form. 

Potash  alum. — Mix  equivalent  quantities  of  po- 
tassium   sulphate  and  aluminium  sulphate.     Dis- 


( 


are  from  CloEtgh  and  Dun^tan's  ' 


EleixKtitary  Experl* 


1  K&peciadiv  in  th«  Inorganic  AbstnctA,  i 
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solve  in  boiling  water,  filter  and  concentrate  till 
crystals  form  on  cooling.  Recrystallise  and  grow 
selected  specimens. 

Ferrous  ammonium  stUphaU, — Weigh  out  equiva- 
lent amounts  of  the  constituents.  Dissolve  the 
ferrous  sulphate  in  air-free  water  which  has  been 
slightly  acidified  by  sulphuric  acid.  Add  the 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  which 
has  been  made  up  in  the  same  solvent.  Allow  to 
cool,  wash  the  crystals  with  air-free  water  and  dry 
rapidly  between  folds  of  filter  paper. 

Sodium  fiuor-arsenate. — NajAsO^  .  NaF  .  i2HgO. 
Dissolve  ordinary  sodium  arsenate  in  water.  Add 
caustic  soda  in  sufficient  amount  to  cause  the 
formation  of  Na,  AsO^.  Add  a  solution  containing 
the  equivalent  amount  of  sodium  fluoride,  filter 
and  allow  to  crystallise. 

Sodium  fiuor-pkosphaU  is  [prepared  in  a  pre- 
oisely  analogous  fashion.     Both  are  octahedral. 

RochelU  salt, — Neutralise  a  boiling  solution  of 
aodium  carbonate  with  potassium  hydrogen  tar- 
trate. On  cooling  it  crystallises  in  large  rhombic 
prisms. 

PotassitiM  ckrom -oxalate. — Ten  grs.  potassium  di- 
cbromate,  20  grs.  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  and 
20  grs.  oicalic  acid,  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
On  cooling  intensely  black-blue  crystals  are 
obtained. 

Miscellaneous   Examples   in   Crystallisation. 

Pure  sodium  chloride  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  washed  HCl  gas  into  a  cold  saturated 
filtered  solution  of  common  salt. 

Pure  copper  sulphate  is  made  from  the  com- 
mercial substance  by  oxidising  the  ferrous  sulphate 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  cone,  nitric  acid,  boiling, 
evaporating  and  crystallising. 

Lead  nitrate  is  made  firom  red  lead  by  the  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  lead  iodide  and  chloride  firom 
the  nitrate. 

Potassium  chlorate. — Pass  chlorine  through  a 
boiling  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  till  all 
eflfervescence  of  COg  ceases  and  no  more  chlorine 
is  absorbed.  The  pinkish  solution  is  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  filtered  hot  and  allowed  to  cool. 
The  crop  is  recrystallised  several  times  till  it  no 
longer  gives  a  test  with  silver  nitrate. 

Boric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  borax  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Chromium  trioxide  from  potassium  dichromate 
and  the  calculated  amount  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  Add  the  acid  to  the  cool  solution.  After 
crystallisation  filter  through  asbestos  and  wash  with 
strong  nitric  acid.  Dry  on  a  porous  tile  in  the 
steam  oven. 

Manganese  chloride  from  the  chlorine  flasks,  po- 
tassium hydrogen  sulphate  from  nitric  acid  residues, 
ammonium  nitrate  by  neutralisation  of  ice-cooled 
nitric  acid,  also  suggest  themselves  as  good 
examples. 

Mixed  and  Layer  Crystals. 

These  form  good  exercises  in  growing  and  pre- 
paring crystals.  It  is  a  useful  experiment  in 
connection  with  the  law  of  isomorphism  to  prepare 
mixed  crystals  of  potash  and  chrome  alums,  using 


various  preparations  of  the  constituents  andgettia 
different  shades  of  purple. 

Good  layer  crystals  can  be  obtained  by  growi 
chrome  alum  in  potash  alum  solution.  The  ex.;g 
equivalence  of  form  and  the  sharp  distinction 
colour  are  well  marked.  The  usual  precautioi 
as  to  concentration,  &c.,  must  be  very  carefu/i 
observed,  otherwise  mixed  crystals  may  be  in 
advertently  obtained. 

Lantern  Projection  of  Crystals. 

For  this  purpose  a  lantern  having  a  horizontal 
stage  is  essential.  Place  on  this  a  thoroughly 
well  cleaned  glass  plate,  and  on  this  plate  drop 
a  little  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  Adt  In 
a  short  time  crystallisation  will  begin,  and  the 
growth  of  the  crystals  can  be  followed  (m  the 
screen.  If  a  hot  and  strong  solution  were  used, 
crystallisation  would  proceed  too  rapidly— the  heat 
from  the  lantern  usually  causes  enough  concentra- 
tion for  this  purpose.  Most  of  the  ordinary 
inorganic  salts  show  well  in  this  way,  nitre»oon)er 
sulphate,  alum,  saiammoniac,  &c.;  but  morenpid 
and  beautiful  results  may  be  got  by  using  crgtnic 
substances  in  an  appropriate  solvent.  Thus  eola- 
tions of  picric  acid  in  benzene,  nitrobenzene  in  the 
same  substance,  acetanilide  in  alcohol^  fgnt  good 
effects,  while  if  a  little  phenol  be  melted  and 
dropped  on  to  the  plate  it  will  readily  crystallise, 
as  it  cools  in  a  most  interesting  fiashiony  and  then, 
as  the  plate  heats  up  in  the  lantern,  the  ayitals 
slowly  disappear.  (Vide  Newth's  »*  Chemical  Lec- 
ture Experiments,*'  Longmans). 

With  good  illumination  and  proper  sha^ 
good  bromide  prints  can  be  obtained,  focusing 
carefully  on  the  screen  first  of  all,  and  then  sub- 
stituting the  paper,  giving  an  exposure  depending 
on  the  speed  of  the  emulsion  and  the  light  used. 

On  a  much  smaller  scale  microphotographs  are 
readily  obtained .  A  drop  of  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
crystallise  on  the  slip.  The  eyepiece  of  the  micro- 
scope is  substituted  for  the  lens  of  the  canaera, 
and  the  image  formed  on  the  ground  glass  in  the 
usual  way.     Limelight  forms  the  best  illuminant 

Althongh  systematic  crystallography  has  not 
been  touched  on  in  this  article,  it  will  be  found 
indispensable  if  work  on  crystallisation  is  taken 
up,  even  on  such  elementary  lines  as  are  iieces- 
sarily  indicated  here.  As  a  very  excellent  intro- 
duction the  author  would  recommend  Woodward's 
"  Crystallography  for  Beginners,"  with  its  capital 
set  of  crystal  nets,  for  the  illustration  of  the  simple 
forms  of  crystal^. 

Important  changes  are  announced  in  the  prc^ramme  of  th< 
Society  of  Arts  Examinations.  The  subjects  remain  the  in"* 
but  in  place  of  two  grades,  elementary  and  general,  there  wiDb< 
three  divisions  or  stages :— ( i )  Elementary— corresponding  to^h* 
former  Grade  I. ;  (2)  intermediate— corresponding  to  the  third 
class  and  lower  part  of  the  second-class  of  the  fonnerGnuie  D. 
(3)  advanced — corresponding  to  the  first-class  with  the  BpP* 
part  of  the  second-class  of  the  former  Grade  II.  Intheadvto^ 
and  intermediate  stages  first  and  second-class  certificates  wiU^ 
granted  in  each  subject.  In  the  elementary  stage  eertlfio^ 
will  be  given  in  each  of  the  subjects  enumerated.  These  w31  ^ 
of  one  class  onlv. 
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'PEDAGOGICS"      AT     THE     INTERNA- 
TIONAL MATHEMATICAL  CONGRESS. 
By  G.  H.  Bryan,  ScD.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  College  of 
North  Wales. 

[T  IS  to  be  regretted  that  out  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  330  at  the  recent  Mathematical 
Congress  at  Heidelberg  (August  8th  to  13th) 
treat  Britain  was  only  represented  by  seven 
members.  It  is  true  that  in  this  country  the 
range  mathematical  teacher  has  few  oppor- 
inities  for  interesting  himself  in  mathematical  re- 
aches. But  a  large  proportion  of  the  discussions 
D  this  occasion  were  taken  up  with  the  teaching 
f  mathematics,  and  not  only  was  one  of  the 
actions  devoted  to  pedagogics,  but  many  of  the 
ipers  in  other  sections  contained  an  under- 
irrent  of  reference  to  the  changes  which  have 
sen  taking  place  in  the  aspect  of  mathematical 
KWght  in  different  countries  in  connection  with 
leproblem  of  mathematical  teaching. 

The  general  impression  produced  on  the  present 
ritcr  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  at  the  Congress 
as  that  the  movement  in  Great  Britain,  the  chief 
suit  of  which  up  till  now  has  been  the  sub- 
itution  of  geometry  for  Euclid,  only  represents  a 
5ry  small  element  of  a  widespread  tendency  of 
cent  times  to  devote  greater  attention  to  the  prac- 
:al  and  experimental  side  of  mathematics,  and  to 
iorce  a  less  prohibitive  standard  in  the  matter  of 
iductive  methods  and  the  solution  of  abstruse 
oblems.  When  mathematics  was  not  such  a 
rge  subject  as  it  now  is,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
lopting,  in  many  branches,  a  method  of  treat- 
ent  which  was  at  the  time  believed  to  be  logical, 
ut  closer  examination  of  the  foundations  of  any 
anch  of  mathematics  often  shows  that  what 
tte  formerly  regarded  as  soimd  deductions  really 
sted  on  a  quicksand  of  assumptions,  and  that 
Wle  mathematicians  may  go  deeper  and  deeper 

seeking  for  solid  rock  on  which  to  build  their 
brie  of  theory,  it  is,   in  most  cases,  impossible 

do  so  without  reference  sooner  or  later  to 
perience.    The  next  step  in  the  natural  order 

evolution  is  to  introduce  experience  at  an 
J^lier  stage  in  the  treatment.     A  good  illustration 

this  point  was  brought  out  in  a  discussion  on  a 
iper  by  Prof.  Study  on  "The  Principle  of  Con- 
rvation  of  Number/'  in  which  a  redtictio  ad  absurdum 
*s  derived  from  the  theory  of  quadric  surfaces,  it 
dug  deduced  by  the  author  that  two  was  equal  to 
^.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was 
oaarked  that  it  was  often  more  useful  to  teach 
**dents  to  apply  a  theorem  to  the  solution  of 
^Wems,  even  if  that  theorem  were  known  not  to 
J  universally  true,  than  to  spend  time  in  examining 
hen  the  theorem  was  true. 
Prof.   Gino   Loria's   paper  on  "  The  Teaching 

Geometry  in  Italy  in  Middle  Schools"  {icoles 
^y^»ines)  was  replete  with  points  of  suggestive 
^^t.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  abolish 
^clid  in  Italy,  but  the  text-books   brought  out 

OJeet  the  new  conditions  were  so  bad  that  it 
^  found  necessary  to  go  back  to  Euclid.     This 


reversion  was  made  largely  at  the  instigation  of 
the  late  Prof.  Cremona.  The  text-books  were 
gradually  improved,  and  the  Government  (how 
very  un-English  this  sounds)  organised  a  com- 
petition for  the  best  book  on  geometry.  The 
successful  competitors  were  six  in  number,  in- 
cluding D'Ovidio,  Paolis,  Veronese,  and  one  other 
in  the  first  instance,  and,  later,  Enriques  and 
Amaldi.  The  final  result  was  the  adoption  of 
a  course  in  which  plane  geometry  and  geometry  of 
space  were  taken  to  a  certain  extent  in  conjunc- 
tion. The  Italian  society  Mathesis  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  movement. 

•*  Mathematical  Teaching  in  Bulgaria"  formed 
the  subject  of  a  communication  by  Prof.  Anton 
von  Sourek,  of  Sofia.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
mathematical  instruction  given  in  Bulgarian 
schools  was  practically  nil ;  at  the  present  time  a 
standard  has  been  reached  which  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  neighbouring  continental 
states. 

Prof.  Gutzmer.  of  Jena,  made  a  number  of 
interesting  remarks  relating  to  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  Germany.  Owing  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Profs.  Klein,  von  Brill,  and  Weber,  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  far 
greater  attention  being  now  given  to  practical 
applications.  Of  the  three  moving  spirits  above 
mentioned,  Prof.  Klein,  in  a  short  address  to  the 
applied  mathematics  section,  gave  an  amusing 
insight  into  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  com- 
bated in  introducing  the  new  movement.  In 
France  the  Calculus  was  taught  in  schools.  In 
Germany,  Prof.  Klein  found  that  the  Calculus  was 
excluded,  but  that  ingenious  subterfuges  were 
employed  instead,  reminding  us  of  the  old  Cam- 
bridge "  three-day  "methods.  Thus  the  notation 
dyjdx  was  not  permitted.  When  rates  of  change 
were  required  the  candidates  were  taught  the 
formula 

under  the  title  of  Schellhach's  ruU^  and  when 
maxima  and  minima  were  required  the  property 
that  f  (x)  must  be  negative  or  positive  was  given 
out  to  them  under  the  title  of  Fermafs  nUe}  Before 
entering  the  universities  candidates  spent  about 
fourteen  days  over  learning  the  Calculus,  treated  in 
fourteen  pages,  and  found  that  the  ideas  were  just 
the  same  as  they  had  learnt  at  school,  only  under 
another  name.  Prof.  Klein's  own  experience  was 
interesting.  His  attempts  to  simplify  the  teaching 
by  admitting  the  notation  of  the  Calculus  met  with  a 
somewhat  cold  reception  from  the  authorities,  who, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  thought  the  professor 
was  only  wanting  to  make  the  subject  harder  and 
more  abstruse,  and  did  not  realise  that  it  was  they 
that  were  making  the  difficulties  which  the  expe- 
rienced mathematician  wished  to  remove. 


1  The  present  writer  has  a  lively  recollection  of  some  series  that  had  been 
set  in  the  first  three  days  of  the  tripos,  ju^t  before  he  waii  a  candidate  for 
that  examination.  These  series  were  immediately  deducibla  from  the 
fiurtorial  expressions  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  an  angle  by  logarithmic 
differentiation ;  ozily  as  they  occurred  in  a  three-day  paper,  the  candidate 
(who  was  not  supposed  to  use  the  Calculus)  had  to  substitute  x  •{•ktoi  x 
and  proceed  to  the  limit. 
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This  experience  is  characteristic  of  the  difl&cul- 
ties  against  which  many  mathematicians  have  had 
to  contend  elsewhere.  If  they  try  to  simplify 
mathematical  teaching  an  outcry  is  raised  by  those 
who  know  nothing  about  mathematics,  and  who 
insist  on  retaining  antiquated  and  cumbersome 
methods  on  the  ground  that  the  easier  alternatives 
may  be  all  very  well  for  a  professor,  but  are  too 
hard  for  a  beginner. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Prof.  Greenhill's 
paper  on  the  theory  of  the  top.  An  amusing 
episode  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  lecturer  had 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  necessary  experiments 
in  the  aula  of  the  university,  the  use  of  apparatus 
in  illustrating  a  mathematical  discourse  being  evi- 
dently a  thing  quite  unknown.  The  most  interest- 
ing point  shown  by  the  experiments  was  that 
results  which  could  only  be  interpreted  analytically 
by  means  of  elliptic  functions  could  be  made  clear 
to  a  beginner  by  means  of  demonstrations  only 
requiring  a  couple  of  bicycle  wheels. 

The  exhibition  of  models,  text-books,  and  appa- 
ratus was  a  most  interesting  feature.  The  following 
items  may  be  mentioned : — Movable  models  of 
minimal  surfaces  designed  by  Prof.  S.  Finster- 
walder,  exhibited  by  W.  Sedlbauer,  of  Munich  ; 
models  on  the  partition  of  the  sphere,  also  by 
Prof.  Finsterwalder ;  geometrical  models  designed 
by  Prof.  Hermann  Wiener  and  exhibited  by  the 
Darmstadt  Technical  College ;  the  campylograph 
of  Father  M.  Dechevrens,  Leibnitz's  calculating 
machine  (shown  by  Prof.  Runge),  and  experi- 
ments on  fluid  motion  with  thick  films  of  liquid  of 
small  viscosity  shown  by  Prof.  Prandtl. 

The  use  of  the  lantern  in  mathematical  teaching 
formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  Schilling. 
The  illustrations  included  suspension  bridges, 
towers,  Fourier  curves,  and,  in  short,  nearly 
everything  that  could  be  thrown  on  the  screen.  A 
novel  method  of  demonstration  for  large  classes 
was  shown  by  Prof.  Wiener.  He  constructs  wire 
models,  giving  the  outlines  of  surfaces  or  figures, 
and  then  holds  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  a 
shadow-picture  on  a  screen.  By  moving  the  model 
about  the  appearance  of  solidity  is  readily  shown. 
A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Congress  urging 
the  German  Government  to  provide  lanterns  and 
other  apparatus  for  use  in  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  schools.  In  the  matter  of  text-books, 
Messrs.  Teubner,  of  Leipzig,  and  Gauthier  Villars, 
of  Paris,  were  the  principal  exhibitors. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  local  arrange- 
ments and  social  functions  connected  with  the 
Congress.  It  was  evident  on  all  sides  that  the 
organising  committee  had  spent  a  great  amount  of 
attention  in  making  the  meeting  a  success,  and 
the  entertainments,  which  included  a  dinner,  a 
garden  party  at  Schwetzingen,  a  river  excursion, 
an  illumination  of  the  castle,  and  a  kneipe,  added 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  congress.  When 
meetings  of  this  kind  are  held  in  England,  a 
hospitality  committee  generally  arranges  for  a 
small  proportion  of  the  members  to  be  put  up 
privately.  Such  a  plan  would,  of  course,  be 
incompatible   with   continental   social   conditions, 


and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  English 
representatives  that  the  German  arrangemeDts 
left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  that  the  fingfisli 
system  of  private  hospitality  would  have  bees 
detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The 
next  congress  will  be  held  in  Rome,  four  yeus 
hence,  and  the  next  after  that  in  England. 

From  the  great  attention  that  is  being  devoted 
on  every  side  to  practical  applications,  there  appear 
hopeful  signs  that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
renaissance  period  in  the  history  of  mathematics, 
and  that  the  subject,  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
too  abstruse  for  the  mind  of  ordinary  moctais,  vil 
in  the  course  of  time  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  useful  and  popular  of  all  sciences.  W^ 
may  yet  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  "  G(msultiii| 
mathematician  '*  will  be  called  on  to  give  pro* 
fessional  advice  on  matters  mathematiaii  in  te 
same  way  that  lawyers  are  now  employed  in  1 
ters  legal.  That  commerce  and  tradb  n 
benefit  enormously  by  such  an  arrangement  h  t 
fact  which  at  the  present  time  few  people  da  bi 
induced  to  believe.     It  is  nevertheless  true. 

In  connection  with  the  present  article  lilt 
following  papers  may  be  consisted : — 

F.  Klein. — Ueber  eine  zeitgemasse  UnigestaltDiif ' 
des  mathematischen  Unterrichts  an  den  hoheceo 
Schulen.     (Leipzig  :  B.  G.  Teubner,  1904.) 

Jahresbericht  der  deutschen  Mathemaiiker'  VereinegH9%^ 
xiii.,  6  (July  19th,  1904),  containing  papers  ^ 
Paul  Stfickel,  F.  Klein,  A.  Pringsheim,  Ac 
(Teubner.) 

GeschichU  der  deutschen  Mathematiker-Vereinigimg, 
Von  A.  Gutzmer,  Jena.     (Teubner.) 

Exercises  in  Practical  Mathematics.  By  A.  G. 
Greenhill. 


NEW     PHYSICAL     AND    CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

By  G.  H.  Wyatt,  B.Sc,  A.R.C.Sc. 

Emanuel  School,  Wandsworth  Common. 

THE  following  selections  from  the  catalogues 
of  the  various  firms  mentioned  have  heel 
made  in  view  of  the  special  needs  of  scienct 
masters  in  secondary  schools. 

I. — Physics. 

Messrs.  Baird  and  Tatlock^  have  brought  oat  i 
new  form  of  Leclanch6  cell,  which  they  adl  Ike 
'*  Carporous."  Fig.  i  shows  the  construction 
The  zinc  pole  is  at  the  centre,  and  is  sorobmW 
by  a  composite  cylinder,  porous  eartheowtn  ■* 
side  and  carbon  outside,  the  intervening  VM 
being  filled  with  the  depolarising  manganese  00* 
ture.  Diminished  resistance  and  an  abseoos  of 
**  creeping  *'  are  important  advantages  claimed  fv 
the  cell,  but  complete  depolarisation  in  work* 
also  said  to  proceed.  The  latter  quality  shonU 
make  this  cell  of  great  value,  bearing  in  mind  tki 
simplicity  of  the  Leclanch6  cell  in  the  matters  of 
charging  liquid  and  absence  of  fuming. 

^  Baird  and  Tatlock,  14,  Cross  Street,  Hattoo  Garden,  E.C 
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lo  Messrs.  Becker  and  Co/s*  lists  attention  may 
be  directed  to  the  protected  agate  fittings  of  ba- 
lances, an  important  item  in  school  apparatus. 
The  balance  shown  in  Fig.  2  (No,  3009}  is  likely  to 
be  in  considerable  demand,  offering  protection  of 
"us  kind  at  the  price  of  £1  4s.  for  the  100  g. 
e*  the  glazed  case  being  included.  For  schools 
jed  to  expend  somewhat  more  freely,  the 
balance  known  as  the 
**  George  Green/*  at 
£'3  17s*  6d,,  is  very 
suitable.  It  is  strong, 
sensitive  lo  haJf  a 
milligram,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  glass- 
fitled  case  and  levelling 
screws.  The  **  Har- 
row "  balance  at  £\Q. 
will  interest  some  with 
its  new  rider  appara- 
tus, designed  to  obviate 
the  falling  of  the  rider 
when  used  or  replaced. 
Cheap  lens-holders  and 
other  items  for  elemen- 
tary optical  work  are 
catalogued.  A  new 
pattern  Differential 
Thermometer,  in 
which  the  vertical 
^^ight  of  the  bulbs  can  be  varied,  attracts  attention 
*Hth  its  possibilities.     For  laboratories  in  schools 


w^hich  cost  is  reduced  by  using  the  lighting  fittings 
for  the  purpose  of  experimental  work  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  Messrs.  Becker  issue  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  full  details  of  this  system. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and 
Sons/  besides  many  other  novelties,  now  supply 
slide  rules  at  such  a  price  that  it  is  possible  ta 
provide  an  upper  form  with  a  number  of  them 
without  any  great  expenditure.  The  cheapest 
form  consists  of  a  graduated  oblong  card  and  ^ 
transparent  cellu- 
loid film.  The  scale 
is  in  ten  parts, 
printed  both  on  the 
card  and  on  the 
film,  and  though 
measuring  but  6  by 
4  inches,  yet  gives 
results  equaUing 
those  obtained  by 
using  a  four  -  foot 
scale.  The  pro- 
cesses which  can  be 
carried  out  by  this 
slide  rule  include 
multiplication,  divi- 
sion, proportion,  squaring,  cubing,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  cube  and  square  roots.  The  price  is  3s. 
The  ordinary  form  of  slide  rule  in  boxwood,  10  in. 
long  and  containing  the  usual  logarithmic  scales^ 
may  be  had  for  4s.  In  Messrs.  Griffin's  new 
Electrical   Catalogue    we    find    many    attractive 


w 

U^hled  by 


Fiu 


ignied  by   electricity  attention   is  drawn   to    the 
Switchboards  and  **  Series  "  system  of  wiring,  in 

1  F.  £.  Becker  and  Co,  (W.  aod  J*  George,  Succcssort),  Halton  Wall, 


pieces   of  apparatus,     Munby's   Tangent   Galva- 
nometer (p. — 3740^  I2S.J,  Fig.  3,  is  of  simple  con- < 


w,c 


J.  Gnl!in,,aiHl  Sons,  Limiied,  Sardinia  Street,  Linintji'i  Ion  Fields, 
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struction,  eminently  suitable  for  school  work,  one 
striking  feature  being  the  manner  in  which  the 
tangent  scale  is  clearly  shown  along  with  the  cir- 
cular graduations.  A  series  of  Voltmeters  and 
Ammeters  (p.  3 — 3792),  measuring  0-6  or  0-12 
volts,  and  0-6  or  0-8  amps.,  should  be  found  very 
'useful.  Either  instrument  costs  12s.  6d.  The 
Nernst  lamp,  adapted  for  lantern  work  (3 — 4538), 
if  of  the  large  type,  costs  19s.,  while  the  small 
type,  suitable  for  enlarging  or  small  class-room 
work,  may  be  had  for  los.  A  most  useful  collec- 
tion of  tables  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue. 

Messrs.  Philip  Harris  and  Co.*  have  intro- 
duced an  apparatus  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Comerton, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  an  Extensometer  or 
Indicator  of  Relative  Dififusivities.  It  consists  of 
a  tube  of  any  particular  metal  through  which  cold 
water,  hot  water,  and  steam  are  passed.  The  dis- 
placement of  the  free  end  is  measured  by  a  lever 
arrangement.  To  compare  diffusivities,  pellets  of 
wax  are  fixed  on  the  tube  at  known  distances 
apart,  and  the  times  of  melting  are  plotted.  This 
is  repeated  with  the  tubes  of  various  metals. 
Fig.  4  shows  a  form  of  ammeter  (12s.),  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  McMichael,  which  should  be  found 
useful  in  school  work.  The  current  is  measured 
by  the  volume  of  mixed  gases  produced  per 
minute,  whence  the  name  ^Iinute  Ammeter,  and 
the  instrument  reads  to  3  amps,  in  tenths.  The 
connections  being  made,  the  time  is  measured 
from  the  instant  at  which  the  acidulated  water, 
pressed  upwards  by  the  liberated  gases,  reaches 
the  zero  of  the  graduated  tube.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  designer,  the  instrument  may  be  used  as  an 
ammeter  in  any  experiment  where  increase  of 
resistance  is  no  drawback.  For  more  elementary 
classes  the  Mensuration  Models  in  sets,  designed 
by  Mr.  S.  Irwin  Crookes,  will  be  of  great  value. 
They  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  are  solid  and 
are  constructed  to  show  the  production  of  a  square, 
hexagonal,  or  pentagonal  prism  from  triangular 
prisms,  and  the  consequent  deduction  that  volume 
is  jointly  proportional  to  the  area  of  end  and  the 
length  or  height.  The  second  kind  are  hollow, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  prisms  and  pyramids 
upon  equal  bases  and  of  equal  heights  may  readily 
be  shown  to  possess  volumes  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one.  The  relations  between  a  sphere,  a 
cylinder,  and  cone  of  similar  dimensions,  are 
illustrated  with  hollow  models.  The  terms  right 
and  oblique,  and  their  application  in  the  equality 
of  volumes,  are  shown  by  hollow  prisms  and 
pyramids  of  equal  altitude. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Jackson  and  Co,*  catalogue 
Spring  Balances  to  carry  50  or  100  grams,  as  well 
as  those  adapted  for  heavier  weights.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  these  small  metric  balances 
when  wanted.  Pullinger's  Expansion  Apparatus 
(2473),  is  said  to  give  results  within  o-57oi  and 
each  experiment  may  be  performed  in  twenty 
minutes.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  metal 
tube,  through  which  steam  is  passed,   supported 


1  Philip  Harris  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 
-  Frederick  Jackson  and  Co.,  14,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 


vertically  in  a  wooden  frame.     The  expan^on    j^ 
measur^  by  a  spherometer  standing  on  a  glass 
plate  supported  on  the  top  of  the  frame.    The 
point  of  the  spherometer,  passing  through  a  hole 
drilled  in  the  plate,  touches  the  upper  closed  end 
of  the  metal  tube.    The  temperature  of  the  tube 
is  obtained  by  the  thermometer  placed  in  a  side 
opening.     The  price  of  the  apparatus  complete  is 
£1  2s.  6d.,  and  extra  tubes  of  various  metals  may 
be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  5s.  each.     Other  methods 
of  measuring  expansion  are  in  use :  it  should  be  a 
valuable  piece  of  training  for  a  student  to  use  them 
in  turn  and  then  to  draw  his  own  coodusions  as 
to  their  relative  accuracy.     A  useful  addition  to  a 
Boyle's  Law  Apparatus  of  the    kind    generally 
employed  to-day,   is  a  Jolly  bulb.      This  allows 
the   rate  of  rise  of  pressure  of  air  at  constant 
volume    to    be  obtained  readily.      A   convenient 
arrangement  for   this   purpose  is  catalogued,  the 
complete  apparatus  costing  17s.  6d. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  individaal 
practical  work  for  classes,  some  experimental  worli 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  still  required  for  (t^ 
more     advanced     pupils    who    are    always  veic^ 
interested  in  the  newer  results  and  arrangemea.^^ 
of  apparatus.     For  this  reason  readers  will  be  gl^»^ 
to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  Messrs.  Newtd^f^ 
&  Co.'s^   lists.     Prof.    R.    W.   Wood's    Cyani^^c 
Prisms  (los.)  showing  anomalous  dispersion  c^^^ 
be     used     with    any   spectrometer.     Small  sL-^^ 
Diffraction   Gratings  ruled  on  glass  with  2,0^^^ 
lines    to  the  inch   (2s.   6d.)    will   be   welcom(^>^ 
Nothing  could   be  more  convincing  to  stmlui^  ^ 
beginning  the  study  of  the  undulatory  theory  th^^^ 
some    practical   work    with   Zone   Plates  (los^  -)• 
These  are  glass  plates  on  which  concentric  ring's, 
alternately  transparent  and  opaque,  arranged  wi  '^^ 
their  radii  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  tX^e 
natural  numbers,  produce  the  e£fects  of  conv^^^ 
lenses.     If  the  alternate  opaque  rings  are  replac^^ 
by  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine,  the  waves  from  thes^^ 
rings  are  thrown  out  of  phase  with  those  from  tl^^ 
adjoining    rings    to   the    extent  of  half  a  war*^^^ 
length.      Such     plates     are    known    as    Pha^^" 
reversal  Zone  Plates  (los.),  and  are  used  as  lenses 
for  telescopic  or  photographic  purposes — a  mo^ 
interesting  result  of  Prof.   Wood's  experiment:^ 
work.     Messrs.  Newton  make  a  small  apparaf*^ 
called  the  " Boyla  Tube"  (2s.  6d.  or  3s.  6d.),  wi*^ 
which  the  various   •*  critical "  effects  in  a  liqis-i^ 
may  be  readily  shown  either  to  a  group  of  stude^'t:  ^ 
or  upon  the  screes. 

From  Messrs.  W.  G.  Pye  &  Co.*  comes  a  usef*^ 
substitute  for  a  sextant   which   they    name  t:'^^ 
"  Anglemeter"  (12s.  6d.).    A  metal  arc  4  inct*^ 
radius  is  graduated  in  degrees,  over  which  sUde^  ^ 
pinhole  sight.     The  fixed  mirror  is  perpendical^ 
to  the  arc,  and  passes  through  the  zero  division* 
The  axis  olf  the  arc  is  indicated  by  a  scratch  on  t:h^ 
mirror.     The  anglemeter  is  very  simple,  and  ev^ 
where  sextants  are  in  use  could  with  advantage  ^^ 
employed  for  preliminary  training  in  the  use  of 

1  Newton  &  Co.,  3,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 

a  W.  G.  Pye  &  Co.,  "Granta  Works,"  Mill  Lane,  Cunbridgc 


iplicated  and  delicate  instruments.  A 
letic  Balance  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  in 
nagnets,  one  fixed  and  the  other 
its  middle  point,  are  placed  alongside 
The  tendency  of  one  magnet  to  be 
m  its  horizontal  position  is  counter- 
mall  weight  sliding  along  its  length, 
of  the  poles  of  the  magnets  under 
having  been  determined,  they  are 
:aUy  one  over  the  other,  and  the 
position  of  the  sliding  weight  obtained. 
ilance  Mr.  Hibbert,  the  inventor  and 
>ws  how  (i)  to  compare  two  magnetic 
measure  the  intensity  of  a  magnetic 
;ompare  current  strengths,  (4)  to  test 
iw,   and   (5)   to   obtain   the  absolute 


are  preferable  to  the  older  form  of  gas  tubes,  for 
they  require  no  clamping,  and  more  readily  allow 
examination  of  the  gas  collected.  Laboratory 
Mats  for  hot  flasks,  etc.,  are  priced  so  cheaply 
(5s.  per  hundred)  that  many,  to  whom  the  cost  of 
cork  mats  was  a  bindrance>  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  attention  drawn  to  the  newer  form.  The 
same  firm  announce  a  Standard  Barometer,  on 
Fortin's  principle,  at  the  low  cost  of  ^'5  7s.  6d. 
The  diameter  of  the  mercury  column  is  025  in,, 
and  a  double  vernier  reads  to  00 1  in,  or  o*i  mm, 

A  useful  Glass-tube  Cutter,  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Griffin  &  Sons.  The  tube 
being  placed  in  the  V-shaped  arms,  the  cutting 
wheel  is  lowered  till  it  just  touches  the  glass, 
which  is  then  rotated.  Any  size  tube  may  be  cut, 
and    the    wheel,   if    worn,    may   be  replaced  by 


n, — Chemistry. 

,__Arster,  Smith    &   Co,^    have   intro- 
idy  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  Midget 

6d.),  Fig,  6.     It  consists  of  a  Buosen 

a  sliding  cover  to  the  air  hole,  the 
ich  in  controlling  the  admission  of  air 
I  variation  in  the  tlame  from  the  silent 
that  in  which  **  roaring  "  takes  place, 
port  for  crucibles,  and  a  conical  hood, 
le    arrangement.       The    temperature 

is  sufficient  to  melt  thick  copper- wire 
nute,  and  a  crucible  rapidly  attains  a 
dour  at  all  points,  Ramsay  furnaces, 
edification,    for    heating    combustion 

ordinary  burners,  are  supplied  by 
wster,  Smith  Sc  Co.  with  either  fixed 
arras  :  the  latter  should  be  useful,  as 
ighting  burner  for  the  lecture  table, 
aduated  in  c,  c.  and  in  English  fluid 
amps  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
nches  or  shelves,  and  a  new  form  of 
}  for  burettes  or  flasks,  are  among  the 
this  firm's  catalogue. 
I  gas-jars  with  ground  flange  can  be 
essrs.  A.  Gallenkamp  &  CoA     These 

ith  &  Co.«  6,  Crois  Street,  Fintbury  Pavement,  E.C. 
k|&.  Co.,  Ltd.,  1 9*31,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Squ&re,  E.C. 


Fig,  t'. 


another  at  a  small  cost.  Prof,  Sydney  Young's 
improved  Still  Heads  are  supplied  at  a  low  price 
(is.  6d  ),  and  will  furnish  the  means  of  making  a 
valuable  experimental  exercise  to  a  student  in 
a  higher  form.  The  results  obtained  are  so  exact 
that  the  student  can  more  clearly  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  fractional  distillation  than  is  possible  with 


apparatus  giving  vaguer  results*  The  firm 
announce  a  new  form  of  clamp,  which  is  capable 
of  supporting  apparatus  of  a  large  range  of 
dimensions,  one- third  of  an  inch  up  to  three 
inches  or  more. 

Messrs,    Philip  Harris  dc  Co.  are  supplying  a 
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Dew  form  of  deflagrating  spoon,  free  from  cork 
where  the  stem  passes  through  the  brass  disc,  and 
fitted  with  a  movable  bowl.  Hoffman's  Clip  is 
a  new  form  capable  of  considerable  extension,  and 
appears  to  be  especially  suitable  for  supporting 
V- tubes,  since  the  pressure  can  be  made  almost 
negligible.  The  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
carbonates  has  given  rise  to  many  contrivances  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  flask  and  necessary  tubes. 
A  further  novelty  is  exhibited  in  Whiteley's  flask, 
in  which  the  lower  half  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  to  contain  the  acid  and  the  other  the 
carbonate.  The  same  flask  could  be  used  for 
metal  and  acid  in  displacement  experiments  when 
measuring  the  volume  of  gas  liberated ;  the  acid 
and  metal  being  kept  apart  until  the  stopper  is 
replaced  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  clip  on 
the  rubber  tube  opened.  In  the  case  of  reactions 
proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  the  advantage 
is  obvious. 


PLUTARCH   ON    QpUCATION. 

By  William  Murison,  M.A- 
Senior  English  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 

PLUTARCH  of  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia,  who 
hved  from  about  50  to  about  120  a.d.,  was 
highly  popular  with  men  of  letters  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Not  to  multiply  instances, 
Scaliger  called  him  totius  sapientieu  ocellus ;  Shakes- 
peare used  the  "  Lives"  as  a  source-book  for  several 
plays ;  and  Lyly  incorporated  in  his  **  Euphues  " 
an  English  translation  of  the  "  Essay  on  Educa- 
tion "  which  we  are  now  to  consider.  **  Essay  " 
seems  the  most  suitable  term,  since  the  work  is 
neither  systematic  nor  exhaustive,  and  is  more 
literary  than  scientific  in  method.  Still  it  gives 
us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  great  moralist's 
mind  when  directed  to  the  problem  of  the  forma- 
tion of  character ;  and,  as  Prof.  Woodward  has 
pointed  out,  it  strongly  influenced  the  educational 
views  of  Erasmus  and  other  Humanists. 

In  the  opening  sentence  the  theme  is  stated  : 
**  How  are  free-born  children  to  be  trained  to 
become  good  and  worthy  citizens  ?  "  This  lofty 
aim  finds  an  echo  in  Milton's  description  of  "  a 
complete  and  generous  education  "  as  •*  that  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  ofiices  both  private  and  public  of 
peace  and  war." 

Plutarch  first  deals  with  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
a  topic,  however,  which  does  not  nowadays  fall 
within  the  scope  of  education.  He  holds  it  essen- 
tial for  the  child  to  have  good  parents,  since 
perfection  of  character  is  attainable  only  through 
a  happy  conjunction  of  natural  abilities,  rational 
instruction  and  regular  practice.  By  various 
illustrations  we  are  shown  how  these  three  must 
co-exist  if  perfect  virtue  is  to  be  reached. 

Nursing  is  next  discussed,  but  here  again  much 


of  what  is  said  does  not  concern  us  as  schoo/- 
masters.  We  may  mention  Plutarch's  injunctibii 
that  fostermother  and  nurse  should  be  chosen 
judiciously,  since  the  infant's  tender  mind  easily 
receives  and  retains  impressions.  The  foster- 
mother's  children,  too,  should  be  of  good  character 
and  should  speak  pure  Greek  and  speak  distinctly. 
The  danger  of  bad  associations  is  great,  for,  as 
the  proverb  says,  **  Live  alongside  a  cripple  and 
you  will  learn  to  limp." 

When  of  suitable  age,  the  boy  must  be  provided 
with  a  *'  paedagogus,"  and  Plutarch  ridicules  tl&e 
usual  method  of  selection.  The  ablest  slaves  are 
made  farmers,  traders  or  stewards,  while  the 
drunken  and  the  gluttonous,  fit  for  no  occupatioa, 
are  considered  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  tl&c 
care  of  young  boys.  Even  more  important  is 
the  choice  of  teachers.  They  ought  to  be  m&M 
of  unblemished  Ufe,  unimpeachable  character 
and  first-rate  scholarship.  This  is  a  point  whicr] 
surely  does  not  at  the  present  time  require  to  l> 
emphasised,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
the  Renaissance  Erasmus  insisted  on  a  similai 
standard:  otherwise  there  could  be,  he  felt,  nc 
reform  of  education. 

Plutarch  next  pours  scorn  on  those  fathers  who, 
to  oblige  a  friend,  employ  this  or  that  schoolmaster, 
however  ignorant  or  worthless ;  and  on  those  who, 
while  accumulating  wealth,  grumble  at  the  expense 
of  good  schools  and  allow  their  sons  to  remain 
uneducated.     When  these  turn  to  vice  or  crime, 
the  fathers  repent  their  folly  and  learn  too  late 
that  the  source  of  perfect  manhood  is  a  proper 
education.    This  leads  to  a  panegyric  on  education 
as  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the 
way  to  virtue  and   happiness.     All   other  "good 
things  "  are  mean  and  not  worth  pursuing.    High 
birth  comes  from  one's  ancestors ;  wealth  is  the 
gift  of  fortune  and  may  quickly  vanish ;  fame  is 
unstable ;  beauty,  health  and  strength  are  fieetinS 
and  frail.    Education  alone  is  immortal  and  divine^ 
Intellect  and  reason  form  the  highest  part  of  man'^ 
nature,  the  part  which  fortune,  calumny,  sickness* 
leave  unimpaired ;  which  becomes  young  by  groir^ 
ing  old ;  and  to  which  time,  the  thief  of  all  else* 
adds  rich  experience.     With  this  eulogy  of  educa.- 
tion  as  the  origin  of  virtue  we  may  not  altogether 
agree,  but  we  should  never  let  ourselves  or  others 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  complete,  or  even  partial^ 
lack  of  education  is  a  serious  barrier  to  materialf 
mental  and  moral  progress. 

The  training  necessary  to  accomplish  Plutarch's 
aim  must  be  pure  and  sound,  far  removed  from 
silly  make-believe ;  for  to  please  the  many  is  to 
displease  the  wise.  As  an  example  of  fooHsb 
method,  Plutarch  gibbets  the  demanding  of  extem- 
pore harangues  from  mere  lads.  The  injudidoos 
selection  of  subjects  for  school  essays  may  supply 
the  modern  analogue,  which,  like  the  extempore 
harangue,  induces  the  spinning  of  empty  verbiage, 
because,  forsooth,  so  much  space  must  be  covered. 
It  is,  in  Milton's  words,  **  a  preposterous  exaction, 
forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose 
themes,  verses  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts 
of  ripest  judgment  and  the  final  work  of  a  bead 
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long  reading  and  observing,  with  elegant 
and  copious  invention." 
lom  children,  then,  should  pass  through  the 
school  curriculum.  The  kind  of  instruc- 
Dt  specified,  but  Plutarch  evidently  means 
al  in  the  day  schools  of  Greece— boarding 
were  of  course  unknown — viz.,  reading, 
a  knowledge  of  the  chief  poets,  music  and 
itics.  Note  the  omission  of  natural  sciences 
ign  languages.  Plutarch  does  not  attempt 
I  an  ideal  scheme :  he  is  content  with  the 
n  use.  He  is  persuaded  that  after  all  it  is 
nachinery  that  is  the  vital  part  in  educa- 
t   the   ability   and    the   character  of    the 

is  impossible  to  be  perfect  in  everything, 
ould  learn  the  ordinary  branches  cursorily, 
3te  their  best  efforts  to  moral  philosophy, 
reign  study.  Philosophy,  says  Plutarch, 
ily  remedy  for  the  weaknesses  and  suffer- 
the  soul.  Philosophy  shows  us  what  is 
,  just,  desirable,  and  what  is  not.  Philo- 
iveals  to  us  our  duty  to  gods,  parents, 
laws,  strangers,  rulers,  friends,  .wives, 
,  and  slaves.  Philosophy  teaches  us  how 
prosperity  or  adversity,  how  to  act  in  any 
ance  of  life. 

•preciate  the  unique  position  assigned  to 
hy  by  the  moralist  we  must  remember 
lis  time  ethics  had  to  a  large  extent  taken 
e  of  religion.  To-day  we  go  to  the  other 
and  neglect  philosophy,  mental  and  moral, 
ject  for  general  study.  This  neglect  en- 
ieems  to  me,  a  loss  which  neither  language 
lematics  nor  science  can  make  good. 

is  no  mere  studious  recluse  that  Plutarch 
)ortray.  His  ideal  comprehends  politics 
as  philosophy,  his  practice  did  the  same  ; 
)ok  his  share  in  the  municipal  duties  of 
/e  city.  The  perfect  man,  combining  the 
le  statesman  spent  in  his  country's  service 
life  of  the  philosopher  spent  in  calm  con- 
on,  Plutarch  finds  in  Pericles  of  Athens, 
s  of  Tarentum,  Epaminondas  of  Thebes. 
:)ody,  however,  must  not  be  neglected, 
igly  the  boy  should  be  sent  to  the  gym- 
where  he  will  acquire  not  strength  alone 
)  grace  of  movement.  Gymnastics  must 
be  overdone  nor  allowed  to  hinder  other 

education.  As  an  important  element  in 
training  Plutarch  recommends  military 
.velin  throwing,  archery  and  hunting. 
2ry   modern    his   words    sound   when    he 

it  to  be  a  matter  of  supreme  concern  in 

war  for  a  country  to  possess  citizens 
i   with    sturdy   physique   and   trained    to 

is  point  bomeone  is  supposed  to  interject, 
3W  can  people  of  moderate  means  pay  for 
ifou  are  thinking  only  of  the  rich."  PIu- 
plies  that  he  wishes  all  to  share  in  this 
in,  but  if  poverty  prevents  anyone,  let 
not  Plutarch  be  blamed.  Nowadays  with 
ents  and  State  aid  we  have  another  way 
ing  the  difficulty. 

o,  Vol.  6.] 


Like  Quintilian,  Plutarch  abhors  corporal 
punishment.  Employ  exhortation  and  reasoning, 
he  says,  not  blows.  Flogging  behts  the  slave,  not 
the  freeborn,  and  makes  the  pupil  hate  his  tasks. 
Far  more  effective  is  a  mixture  of  praise  and 
blame. 

Some  fathers  foolishly  overload  their  children 
with  studies  and  allow  them  no  relaxation.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  there  should  be  moderation  ;  and 
nature's  universal  law  of  alternate  labour  and  rest 
should  be  observed.  A  father  is  well  advised  not 
to  content  himself  with  handing  over  his  son  to 
**  paedagogus  "  and  teacher,  but  to  see  that  they 
do  their  duty.  The  value  of  oversight  is  shown 
by  the  proverb,  *'  Nothing  fattens  the  horse  so 
much  as  the  king's  eye." 

Plutarch,  like  his  contemporaries,  gives  greater 
prominence  to  memory  than  we  do.  He  calls  it 
the  storehouse  of  education,  and  recommends  that 
it  should  be  diligently  exercised  in  youth  to 
increase  the  power  of  one  naturally  strong  and  to 
strengthen  one  naturally  weak.  He  reminds 
fathers  how  useful  memory  is  in  the  business  of 
life.  The  remembrance  ot  the  past  should  be  a 
lesson  for  the  future. 

Boys  ought  to  be  kept  from  foul  language ;  for, 
as  Democritus  says,  **  the  word  is  the  shadow  of 
the  deed."  They  must  learn  to  be  affable  and 
courteous,  to  bridle  temper  and  tongue,  to  restrain 
their  hands.  Above  all,  they  should  be  taught  to 
speak  the  truth.  It  is  necessary  also  to  keep  boys 
from  the  company  of  wicked  men,  especially 
flatterers.  For  some  of  their  wickedness  will 
adhere  to  the  boys,  and  flatterers  are  the  worst 
corrupters  of  youth. 

Nor  is  it  in  boyhood  only  that  a  father  should 
watch  over  his  son.  Plutarch  wisely  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  time  of  incipient  manhood.  A 
child's  faults  are  comparatively  small  and  are 
easily  remedied.  A  stripling  will  sometimes  break 
into  vice  and  even  crime.  Thoughtful  fathers 
will  therefore  exercise  double  care  ;  by  instruction 
and  advice,  by  threats  and  entreaties,  by  making 
promises  and  showing  examples,  they  will  lead 
their  sons  to  ways  of  temperance  and  discretion. 

Fathers,  however,  should  not  be  too  harsh  :  let 
them  remember  that  they  were  once  young  them- 
selves. Some  faults  of  youth  are  to  be  pardoned, 
others  ignored ;  and  in  punishment  mercy  should 
season  justice.  Plutarch  recommends  marriage 
as  a  steadying  influence  on  a  young  man,  but  here 
he  goes  beyond  our  restricted  notions  of  education. 
Above  all,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  fathers 
set  their  sons  a  good  example  to  turn  them  from 
base  deeds  and  shameful  words. 

In  conclusion,  Plutarch  recognises  that  his 
scheme  nlay  fail  owing  to  the  conditions  of  human 
existence  and  the  frailty  of  man's  nature.  Perhaps, 
he  says,  to  compass  all  this  is  the  dream  of  a 
visionary :  even  to  carry  out  part  of  it  requires 
good  fortune  and  great  care  :  but  accomplishment, 
he  is  confident,  does  lie  within  the  power  of 
mankind. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  essay  deals  exclu- 
sively  with    boys.      Yet   Plutarch   must   not   be 
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classed  among  the  opponents  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  He  did  not,  indeed,  sketch  a 
scheme  for  them,  but  in  another  essay,  entitled 
"Marriage  Precepts,"  a  wedding  present  to 
Pollianos  and  Eurydice,  we  get  a  hint  of  his 
views  on  this  point.  Remembering  the  importance 
he  attaches  to  the  earliest  stage  of  a  child's  life,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  he  advocates  similarity 
of  studies  for  men  and  women.  Eurydice  should 
share  in  her  husband's  study  of  philosophy.  She 
has  the  right  to  say  to  him,  "  Thou  art  my  guide, 
philosopher  and  teacher  in  the  noblest  and  divinest 
things."  A  woman  who  knows  geometry  will  be 
ashamed  to  dance.  A  woman  who  has  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  will  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  charms  of  Thessalian  witches  and 
laugh  at  their  promises  to  fetch  the  moon  from  the 
sky.  If  women  are  left  without  education,  their 
minds  will  generate  many  monstrous  devices  and 
passions.  Plutarch  tells  Eurydice  that  not  for  her 
are  the  pearls  and  the  silks  of  the  rich  :  she  is  to 
seek  the  ornaments  of  a  Theano  or  a  Cornelia. 
Thus  her  life  will  be  full  of  honour  and  happiness. 
For  she  will  share,  not  perhaps  in  the  roses  of 
Pieria,  but  certainly  in  the  fruits  which  the  Muses 
bestow  on  the  lovers  of  education  and  philosophy. 
Complete  justice  cannot  be  done  to  Plutarch  in 
a  summary  account  such  as  this;  but  enough,  I 
hope,  has  been  said  here  to  show  that,  though 
inclined  to  sacrifice  other  parts  of  education  to 
philosophy,  he  fully  appreciated  a  sound  training 
and  was  thoroughly  practical  in  aim  and  method. 


THE     NEW     REGULATIONS     FOR 
SECONDARY     SCHOOLS. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

By   J.    H.    Fowler,    M.A. 
Clifton  College. 

THE  Board  of  Education  have  had  a  great 
opportunity,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
find  that  they  have  not  missed  it.  No 
defect  is  more  patent  or  more  serious  in  English 
secondary  education  than  our  neglect  of  our  own 
language  and  literature.  From  the  merely  utili- 
tarian point  of  view,  we  have  made  the  grievous 
mistake  of  not  teaching  our  pupils  the  correct  use 
of  that  instrument  which  they  will  have  to  use  all 
their  lives  for  their  thoughts,  their  business,  their 
intercourse  with  others ;  and  scientific  observers 
like  Prof.  Armstrong  have  only  too  abundant 
reason  for  their  complaint  against  the  schoolmaster 
that  he  has  signally  failed  to  make  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  of  any  practical  use  as  a 
preparation  for  technical  studies  and  as  a  mental 
discipline. 

From  the  patriotic  point  of  view,  we  have  been 
foolish  in  neglecting  our  own  literature  as  we  have 
been  foolish  in  neglecting  our  own  history.  From 
higher  points  of  view  our  indifference  has  been 
still  more  lamentable.  **  The  p:reat  need  in 
modern  culture,"  said  Mr.  John  Morley  in  1887, 


"  which  is  scientific  in  method,  rationalistic! 
and  utilitarian  in  purpose,  is  to  find  some  1 
agency  for  cherishing  within  us  the  ideal." 
is,"  he  went  on  to  say,  **  the  business  and  1 
of  literature."  And  if  of  literature — we  mj 
the  inference  at  once — then,  for  the  mass  < 
who  pass  through  our  secondary  schools,  of 
literature.  He  would  indeed  be  a  bold  c 
of  the  classics  who  should  assert  that,  as  th 
commonly  been  taught  in  our  schools,  th 
to  any  large  proportion  of  boys  been  fou 
effective  agency  for  cherishing  within  us  th( 
No  doubt  they  have  been  this,  in  a  mannei 
a  degree  hardly  attainable  by  any  other  m 
those  who  have  persevered  long  enough 
from  them  their  best  fruits.  But  such  syra] 
comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  liti 
seldom  comes  except  after  long  and  patien 
and  not  always  then ;  every  one  of  us  has 
admirable  classical  scholars  who  seemed 
acquired  little  or  nothing  of  the  finer  *•  hum? 
with  all  their  proficiency.  It  is  surely  not 
dream  that  English  literature,  which  can  be 
stood  and  enjoyed  without  any  long  and 
preliminary  training,  could  be  so  taught  a 
**  an  effective  agency  for  cherishing  the  ide; 
much  larger  proportion  of  English  boys  an( 

But  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  oppc 
has  been  given  ;  and  we  shall  do  well  to  rei 
how  hopelessly  it  was  missed  wh^n  it  occurrt 
thirty  odd  years  ago.  In  the  widening 
curriculum  of  studies  in  secondary  schc 
claims  of  English  literature  were  not  fo 
But  little  trouble  seems  to  have  been  taken 
by  a  gifted  or  enthusiastic  teacher  here  an 
to  make  the  new  study  a  success.  The 
little  thought  about  devising  new  method; 
methods  traditional  in  the  study  of  classic 
were  taken  over.  The  study  of  English  lii 
was  made  linguistic,  grammatical,  archaec 
There  was  seldom  any  large  considerati< 
writer's  thought  and  outlook  upon  life.  1 
was  seldom  read  in  quantities  great  enough 
grasp  of  a  subject,  any  interested  pursui 
author's  drift ;  it  was  studied,  as  in  the  cas 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  line  by  line  and  ' 
word.  And  over  the  whole  study  fell  the 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  chilling  and  blighting  all 
enthusiasm  in  teacher  and  taught.  Small 
that  those  who  love  English  literature  I 
often  the  first  to  shake  their  heads  at  ar 
proposals  for  teaching  it  in  school. 

It  is  evident — especially  from  the  pa 
about  annotated  texts,  to  which  I  shall  reci 
the  Board  have  kept  in  sight  the  rock  on  w 
old  attempts  to  teach  English  literature  wc 
frequently  shipwrecked,  and  that  they  ha 
their  best  to  warn  us  against  it.  On  the  \ 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  draft  of  regulatk 
as  much  for  the  teaching  of  literature  as  regi 
positive  or  negative,  can  be  expected  to 
would  pass  the  wit  of  any  Board  to  invent 
tions  on  this  subject  that  could  not  be  perv 
a  mischievous  use.  The  English  lesson, 
P.  A.  Barnett  has  said,  is  **  at  once  the 
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luity  of  the  good  teacher.*'  One 
think  how  the  "suitably  graduated 
irclses  (Repetition,  Meanings,  and  Use 
Analysis,  including  Parsing,  Para- 
>stract  or  Precis,  Composition,  or 
ly  still  be  made,  in  a  hundred  schools, 
>f  alienating  boys  and  girls  from  the 
ley  should  be  stimulated  to  love.  Yet 
ises  are  all  excellent  in  their  way,  and 
more  dulness  inherent  in  them  than  is 
II  the  patient  and  systematic  study  of 
.  whatever.  Yes,  the  "test'*  of  the 
sr  is  liappily  his  '*  opportunity  *'  also. 
Bek  a  stimulus  for  his  work  in  the 
t  it  would  be  so  fatally  easy  for  him  to 
;  and  let  him,  at  the  same  time,  take 
:he  assurance  that,  if  he  really  cares  for 
imself^f  it  really  is  for  him,  too,  *'an 
ency  for  cherishing  the  ideal  "—he  will 
ay  of  communicating  his  enthusiasm  to 
'  his  pupils. 

briefly  in  review  the  four  points  on 
ectors  are  to  be  asked  to  report  : — 
^'  application  of  a  test  on  admission  to 
*  at  the  age  of  twelve  is  worthy  of  note, 
e  a  reality,  it  will  mean  the  devotion  of 
to  English  in  the  early  stages  ihan  has 
been  given.  But  one  foresees  a  prac- 
Ity  :  teaching  in  English  will  be  given 
>t  in  special  sets,  and  it  is  far  from  easy 
L  test  in  any  one  subject  on  admission 

time  required  is  certainly  not  excessive 

mportance  of  the  subject  is  considered, 

.dequate,  or  at  least  would  be,  if  only 

ould  remember  that  every  lesson  they 

to   be  at   the  same  time  a  lesson  in 

desire  of  the  Board  to  leave  "  freedom 
cope  "  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching 
;ly  wise  at  this  stage.  After  a  few 
irience  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  will 

make  more  definite  suggestions  than 
ibly  be  made  now.  Teaching  in  this 
ay  be  expected  to  improve  rapidly  if 
taken  up  widely  and  seriously,  and  the 

will  soon  be  able  to  compare  the 
lined  from  different  methods  and  advise 
f.  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to 
ly  own  belief  in  the  advisability  of 
uion    of  methods— of  reading  one   text 

at  a  rapid  rate  with  an  eye  chiefly  to 
uestions,  whilst  another  text,  or  a  small 

the  same  text,  is  treated  in  a  minute 
^s  to  the  placing  of  elaborately  anno- 

in  the  hands  of  the  class,  I  am  entirely 
ird's  opinion.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
ilations  are  concerned  with  students 
be  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  Pupils 
age  cannot   be   expected   to   use  notes 

to  realise  the  importance  of  getting 
af  the  whole  before  they  study  the 
sarts,  I  believe,  and  have  elsewhere 
opinion,  that  annotated  texts  may  very 
e  placed  in  the  hands  of  senior  pupils, 


say,  of  the  sixth -form  stage.  An  intelligent  sixth - 
form  boy  is  quite  capable  of  understanding,  with 
a  little  guidance,  the  right  and  wrong  uses  of 
a  commentary  ;  and  though  even  at  this  stage, 
whether  in  Classics  or  in  English,  I  am  inclined 
to  prefer  a  plain  text  for  teaching  purposes  as 
a  rule,  I  hold  it  an  excellent  plan  occasionally 
to  initiate  the  pupil,  when  a  specially  good  edition 
offers  the  chance,  into  the  use  of  a  commentary 
for  himself. 

(4)  The  exercises  suggested  are  all  good  if 
rightly  used  ;  and  the  requirement  that  sets  of 
corrected  exercises  and  model  exercises  shall  be 
kept  for  inspection  will  enable  the  Inspector  to 
keep  the  teaching  on  the  right  lines.  With 
regard  to  "  meanings  and  use  of  words,"  one  may 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  interpreted  by  school- 
masters as  "  meanings  and  use  of  uncommon  or 
obsolete  words/'  It  is  the  study  of  these,  in  plays 
of  Shakespeare  or  elsewhere,  that  has  brought 
reproach  upon  English  literature  as  a  school 
subject.  What  is  wanted,  of  course,  is  to  give 
the  pupii  an  iotelligent  comprehension  of  the 
precise  value  of  the  words  with  which  an  educated 
Englishman  may  be  expected  to  be  famihar,  A 
good  exercise  coming  somewhere  between  the  two 
recommended  exercises  of  paraphrase  and  pricis 
is  the  following  : 

Head  aloud  to  the  class  a  striking  passage  from 
a  good  author,  and  then  let  them  write  down  the 
substance  of  it,  not  altogether  forbidding  them  to 
use  the  remembered  phrases  of  the  original,  but 
discouraging  anything  like  unintelligent  repro- 
duction. 

As  the  "  suggestions  for  a  four-year  course"  are 
expressly  stated  to  comprise  only  "a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  numerous  texts  which  may  advan- 
tageously be  studied,"  little  criticism  is  necessary. 
All  the  texts  are  good,  and  suitable  to  the  four 
stages.  But  as  the  publication  of  any  list  at  all 
is  likely  to  give  a  considerable  bias  in  favour  of 
books  which  appear  upon  it,  I  should  hke  to  see  it 
enlarged  in  future  issues.  To  the  first  year  I 
should  like  to  add  Kingslfty*s  **  Heroes;  "  to  the 
second,  the  poems  of  Campbell,  some  of  Plutarch's 
Lives,  and  *'  Lorna  Doone ; "  to  the  third,  the 
third  book  of  the  first  series  of  the  Golden 
Treasury,  containing  the  best  poems  of  Gray, 
Cowper,  Collins,  and  Burns  ;  to  the  fourth, 
Hales*  Longer  English  Poems,  Carlyle's"  Heroes," 
Ruskin's  "  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  and  some  of 
the  essays  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  De  Quincey. 

The  Circular  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
reads  ?s  follows  :  — 

In  ihe  New  Regulation*  for  Secondary  Schools  the  Boaid  of 
Education  require  in  each  schooi  a  Course  of  General  I nst ruc- 
tion ^  inclading  the  English  Language  and  Literature  (apart 
from  History  an*1  Geography),  and  extending  over  four  years. 
In  order  to  facilitate  Ihe  adoption  by  secondary  schools  of 
systematic  cour&eiS  in  English*  the  Board  think  it  desirable  to 
indicale  in  outline  the  points  to  which  the  attention  of  their 
inipectoTS  will  be  directed,  a^  regards  :  — 

(ij  Grantrng  approval  of  the  course,  and 
(s)  Taking  the  course  into  consideration  in   estimating 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
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EtLCh  school  desiring  the  approval  of  the  Board  for  its 
course  in  English  should  be  prepared  to  submit  a  course  pro- 
viding : — 

(i)  A  series  of  texts  or  selections  graduated  in  difficulty, 
such  graduation  to  depend  not  less  on  the  method 
of  handling  the  subject  than  upon  considerations  of 
language  and  subject-matter. 

•  (2)  A  suitably  graduated  series  of  exercises  (repetition, 
meanings  and  use  of  words,  analysis  including 
parsing,  paraphrase,  abstract  or  precis,  composition 
or  essay)  connected  with  the  language  and  subject- 
matter  of  the  texL 

Inspectors  will  be  asked  to  report : 

(i)  As  to  the  stages  of  instruction  attained  by  the 
pupils  on  their  entry  upon  the  course. 

The  application  of  a  test  in  the  subject  of  English  on 
admission  to  the  course  is  desirable,  and  records  of  the  results 
of  such  tests  should  be  kepL 

(a)  As  to  the  number  of  hours  or  periods  available  per 
week  for  the  subject 

The  time  allotted  to  English,  apart  from  grammar,  should 
not  be  less  than  three  periods  (of  which  one  may  be  home-work) ; 
an  additional  school  period  is  desirable  for  grammar,  though 
it  is  not  essential  that  the  grammatical  teaching  should  be  con- 
centrated in  a  single  period. 

(3)  As  to  the  texts  prescribed  for  study  in  each  of  the 

four  years  of  the  course. 

Texts  or  portions  of  texts  should  be  planned  out  for  each 
term  ;  and,  where  circumstances  permit,  one  Text  a  term  may 
usefuUy  be  taken.  As  to  length  of  text  studied,  no  definite 
instructions  are  given  by  the  Board,  since  the  extent  of  ground 
to  be  covered  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  amount  of 
detail  corresponding  to  the  method  of  teaching  adopted,  or 
from  the  exercises  and  the  like  set  forth  in  section  4  below. 
The  Board  desire  to  leave  freedom  and  wide  scope  to  schools 
with  regard  both  to  texts  and  to  methods  of  teaching,  but 
would  strongly  urge  schools  not  to  provide  elaborately  annotated 
texts  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 

(4)  As  to   the  exercises  connected  with  the  Text  and 

subject-matter. 

The  following  exercises  may  be  suggested  :—{a)  Repetition 
and  reading  aloud,  {d)  meanings  and  use  of  words,  (c)  Analysis, 
including  parsing,  {cl)  Paraphrase,  {e)  Abstract  or  pr^is,  (/) 
Composition  or  essay.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  not  all  the 
exercises  here  suggested  should  be  used  in  each  month  or  even 
in  each  term  ;  but  each  should  be  used  from  time  to  time. 

Under  each  of  the  headings  except  {a)  a  set  of  corrected 
exercises  worked  by  the  class  should  be  kept  for  the  inspectors' 
use,  and  it  is  desirable  that  under  headings  (d)  and  {e)  model 
exercises  should  be  provided  and  kept  in  a  like  manner. 

Suggestions  for  a  Four-year  Course  in 
English  in  Illustration  of  the  Foregoing. 

The  following  Scheme  is  intended  to  indicate  in  rough  outline 
some  of  the  texts  already  in  school  use  which  may  be  so  com- 
bined as  to  form  a  four-year  course.  It  may  also  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  particulars  which,  with  due  allowance  for  local 
conditions  {i.e.,  examinations  taken,  proficiency  of  staff,  etc.) 
should  be  submitted  by  every  secondary  school  seeking  the 
Board's  approval  of  its  Course  in  English. 

The  Beard  desire  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  details 
in  the  appended  Scheme  are  given  merely  by  way  of  illustration, 
and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  comprising  more  than  a  few 
specimens  of  the  numerous  texts  which  may  advantageously 
be  studied. 

In  each  year  of  the  course  poems  or  passages  should,  after 
study  in  the  class,  be  prescribed  for  learning  by  heart  ;  some 
of  these  may  serve  also  for  recitation.  In  exceptional  cases  of 
scholars  with  weak  verbal  memories,  some  other  exercise  con- 
nected with  the  text  may  usefully  be  substituted. 


Year  of    Age  at 
Course.    Entry. 


12-13 


Texts  :  Poets. 


English  Ballads. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Roroe. 

Hiawatha. 

Selected      Poemx,     mainly  } 

lyrical    (^^.,    Children  s  j 

TreasuryX 


I 


Scott    («-^.,    Lady    of  the 

Lake;   Lay  of  the  Last 

Minstrt'I). 
•  Longfellow  (/.^.,  Evange- 
I      line    and    general    selec- 

tionsX 
I  Selected  Poems  (e.^.,  Lyra 

Heroica.    or    Poems    of 

England). 


III. 


IV. 


Shakspeare  (Julius  C^sar ; 

Mid>ummer        Night's 
I       Dream ;    4fr   Select    pas- 

sziges  and  scenes. ) 
Milton  (shorter  poemsX 
Tennyson    (Idylls     of    the 

Cyoldsmith    (Traveller   and 
Deserted  Village),  and 

Coleridge     (Ancient      Ma- 
riner). 

Word.sworth  (simpler 

poemsX 


Shak«peare  (Historical 

Plav.s  or  Comedies). 
Milton      (Paradise      Lost, 
Books  I,  and  II.) 
i  Spenser    (Faerie     Queene, 

Books  L  and  II.) 
'  Wordsworth  (selections). 
!  Tennyson  (sdectionsX 
Moms'    Earthly    Paradise 

(selections^ 
Ck>lden  Treasury  (First  or 
Second  Series). 


15-16 


Texts  :  ProK  Aot&on; 


CThurch's  Stories  of  tlie  l&c 

Odyisey,  Aeoeid. 
Stories  of  King  Arthur. 
Tales    from    Um    Ncrtiwn 

Sagas   (f.^.^  Bam  Njal 

Asgard  and  the  (jods)L 
Tales  from  the  Faerie  Qaecn 
Stevenson's  Trcasore  uland 
Morns'  Story  of  tbe  GSt 

ter«ng  Plain. 


Scott  {r.g^.f  Tafisnoo,  Ivan 
hoe,  or  Legend  of  Moot 
roseX 

Soutbey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

Present  I  (seleaioufiom  Pen 
or  Mexico). 

Voyages  and  Travels. 


Macau  lay.  Biographical  Es- 
says. 

Scoit  (z".^.,  Waverley,  Tfce 
Antiquary,  #r  Old  Alor- 
talityX 


M  acau  lay,  Eksay»  <»r  History 
Chapters  I.  and  II. 

Burke  (Reflections  on  the 
French  RevolutiooX 

Selections  from  the  Spec- 
tator. 

Ruskin  (Sesame  and  Lilies) 


EDUCATION       AT      THE      CAMBRIDGE 
MEETING    OF    THE     BRITISH    ASSO    | 

ciATioN.  ; 

By  G.  F.  Daniell,  B.Sc. 

IT  had  been  anticipated  that  Cambridge  would 
attract  a  large  gathering,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  anticipation  was  realised  to  a  degr^ 
which  Strained  the  local  resources. 

The  Section  of  Educational  Science  was  well 
attended,  and  the  presence  of  workers  from  France, 
Germany,  and  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom» 
was  a  notable  feature  of  the  gathering.  The 
M.P.,  the  county  councillor,  the  university  pro* 
fessor,  the  conference  headmaster,  the  inspector, 
and  the  humbler  teacher  were  all  there,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  discussions.  The  sexes  were  abont 
equally  represented  in  the  audience,  but  the 
speakers  were  nearly  all  men,  a  fact  to  be 
regretted. 

The  following  list  of  officers  and  programme  of 
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events  may  interest  readers  who  were  unable  to  b€ 
present : — 

President  of  the  Section, — the  Right  Rev,  The  Lord  BUbop 
of  Hereford. 

Vice-Presidinis. — Prof:  H.  E.  Armstrongs  Mr*  Oscftr  Brown- 
ing,  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  Dr.  Keynes. 

Secretaries, -Mr.   W.   M.    Heller  (Recorder),   Prof.    R.    A. 
Gregory,  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimrains,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fiaiher. 

Thursday,  August  18M.— Address  by  ihe  FresidcRt,  Miss 
L  E.  C  Jones — The  Present  Educational  Positbn  of  Logic 
ud  Psychology.  Dr.  Joseph  dc  Kor*3sy "Comparison  of  ibc 
Intellectual  Power  of  the  two  Se.\e5.  Rt.  Rev,  Gerald 
MflUoy— -The  Teaching  of  Experimental  Science  in  Imh  Se* 
oomhry  Schools. 
Friday^  August  i^h.^'M.x.  ],  H.  Leonprd— Specialisation  in 
Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  SchtioU,  Lieut.-Col.  G. 
McKinlay — Realistic  Arithmetic.  Discussion  on  School  Certi* 
ficate  Schemes,  with  special  reference  to  the  proposals  of  the 
CoQsoltative  Committee  of  the  Bciarfi  of  Education.  In  this 
^nection  a  report  was  read  by  Prof.  Armstrong,  and  a  paper 
>y  Canon  Bell  was  read  by  Dr.  Gray.  The  speakers  included 
>ir  Alfred  Rucker,  Mr.  E.  Gray,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  R.  D. 
wallow,  Dr.  Mangold  (Berlin),  Piincipal  Griffiths,  Sir  Oliver 
-odge,  Mr.  Fordham  (Vice- Chairman  Cambs  CC),  Mr.  Oscar 
rowning,  Miss  Cooper,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  Robert s^  Mr.  Molliaon, 
r.  Flather,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  and 
c  Chairman  uttered  some  critici&ms  at  the  clo^.  In  the  after- 
•OQan  address  was  given  by  Mr,  A.  D.  Hall  on  the  Need  of 
'cntific  Method  in  Elementary  Rural  Instruction, 
^fonday^  August  22W.— Discus&ion  on  National  and  Local 
o vision  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Opened  by  papers 
m  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  H.  Ma^ 
».  The  speakers  included  Mr.  Gray.  M.P.»  Mr.  U.  F. 
uiell,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  Mr.  CulvcrwclU  Dr. 
tJest  Cook  (Chairman  of  the  Bristol  Education  Committee), 
ncipal  Griffiths,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Mr.  j.  L.  Holland,  M. 
velaque  (Inspector-General  of  Public  Instruction  in  France), 
ss  Walter,  Herr  Mangold,  and  the  Chairman.  In  the  after- 
>n  an  address  was  given  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong  on  the 
Search  Method  applied  to  Experimental  Teaching. 
Tuesday^  August  zyd, — Discuss  ion  upon  Methods  of  impart- 
;  Manual  Instruction  in  its  broadest  sense  in  the  various  types 
schools.  Openedby  a  paper  from  Sir  Philip  Magnus.  Other 
«kers  included  Mr.  Geo.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Millett,  Mrs.  Marvin, 
>f.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Miss  Cooper  and  Miss 
ylor.  Interim  Report  of  the  Coinmiitee  on  the  Courses  of 
U:tical,  Experimental,  and  Observational  Studies  most  suit- 
e  for  Elementary  Schools,  presented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Richard- 
U  Ref>ort  of  Committee  on  the  conditions  of  health 
ential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  instruction  in 
tlools,  followed  by  a  discussion  on  '*  Hungry  and  Exhausted 
ildren,"  opened  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  MJ*. 

A  perusal  of  the  above  shows  that  lingtiistic 
adies  received  scant  attention,  a  serious  defect 
r  which — in  the  writer's  judgment — those  inter- 
ted  in  language-teaching  are  most  to  blame. 
le  character  of  the  programme  is  necessarily 
termined  by  those  who  take  an  active  share  in 
3  work  of  the  Section,  and  unless  the  invitation 
Id  out  by  Prof.  Armstrong  at  Glasgow,  to  the 
>tagonists  of  classical  and  modern  language 
tension,  meets  with  a  fuller  response,  the  bias  of 
5  meeting  will  continue  on  the  scientific  and 
inual  side.  Such  a  one-sided  development  is 
desirable,  as  well  from  the  standpoint   of  the 


"  scientist  '*  as  from  that  of  tlie  **  humanist-'' 
That  so  much  more  attention  was  given  to  admi- 
nistrative than  to  pedagogic  questions  is  natural 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation  that  the  British  Association^  through 
its  Educational  Science  Section,  affords  a  platform 
where  such  problems  can  be  publicly  discussed 
without  party  or  sectarian  influences,  or  with  such 
influences  reduced  to  a  minimum*  We  have  had 
another  refreshing  reminder  that  the  Sir  John 
Gorst  of  the  British  Association  is  a  different 
being  from  the  last  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Council.  The  attendance  of  members  of  local 
education  committees  is  at  present  small»  but  Is  of 
good  omen.  The  more  such  attendance  grows  the 
better  ;  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  opportunity 
for  tliose  on  whom  such  novel  responsibilities  are 
placed  to  meet  and  discuss  with  professors  and 
teachers  of  all  grades  the  educational  needs  of  the 
time. 

Of  individual  contributions  to  the  proceedings, 
the  President's  address  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  the  course 
of  an  extended  survey  of  the  position  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  England,  directed 
attention  to  many  of  our  shortcomings.  Most 
readers  of  The  School  World  will  admit  the 
truth  of  the  Bishop's  warning,  that  there  is  the 
danger  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale, 
through  overcrowding,  we  may  lose  the  corpus 
sanum,  at  the  other  end  that  we  fall  into  **  the  idol- 
worship  of  athleticism,  the  depreciation  of  the 
intellectual  Ufe,  and  the  loss  of  the  rjwts  mna*'* 

The  address  points  out  how,  in  the  elementary 
school,  classes  are  far  too  large  for  the  stimulation 
of  the  faculties  of  the  individual  child,  and  how 
wasteful  is  a  system  which  allows  a  child's  educa- 
tion to  be  stopped  abruptly  at  the  age  of  tweive. 
Local  authorities  need  to  be  convinced  that  **  ex- 
penditure on  popular  education  higher  than  ele- 
mentary is  a  wise  economy,  and  that  their  bread 
cast  on  educational  waters  will  come  back  to  them, 
not  after  many  days,  but  very  soon  and  in  their 
own  homes*"  A  Treasury  grant  to  aid  local  taxa- 
tion for  secondary  education  would  act  as  a  stimu- 
lus. The  President  passed  some  severe  comments 
on  preparatory  schools,  and  urged  that  a  license 
should  be  required  for  every  private  school  of 
whatever  kind.  (The  writer  of  this  note  suspects 
that  Dr.  Percival  is  unaware  of  the  great  improve- 
ment in  preparatory  schools  that  has  made  some 
of  them  the  most  efficient  members  of  our  educa- 
tional machinery.)  Hoping  great  things  from 
registration,  the  Bishop  called  on  the  higher 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  to  give  their 
personal  adhesion  to  it  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to 
their  profession.  On  the  relative  merits  of  board- 
ing and  day-schools,  on  the  age  for  entering  Ox* 
ford  or  Cam  bridge —the  address  suggested  seven- 
teen or  even  sixteen — there  will  be  diverse  opinions ; 
not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  improvement 
in  teaching  English  history  and  literature,  and  the 
ability  to  write  English,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
which  we  all  cordially  agree. 

From  the  discussion  on  '*  School  CertiBcates  " 
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a  consensus  of  opinion  emerged  in  favour  of  the 
teacher  taking  an  essential  part  in  the  examination, 
with  external  inspectors  to  standardise.  The  Con- 
sultative Committee's  recommendations  were  gene- 
rally approved,  but  it  was  observed  that  the 
financial  problem  had  been  evaded  or  ignored,  and 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  vested  interests  of 
established  examining  bodies  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  reform. 

The  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
discussion  on  the  **  Provision  and  Training  of 
Teachers  "  were  :  (i)  that  expensive  buildings  are 
worth  little  in  comparison  with  competent  teachers ; 

(2)  that    existing    supplies    are    running    short ; 

(3)  that  localisation  of  teachers  is  undesirable. 
And  that  the  remedies  are  (1)  treatment  of  train- 
ing as  a  national  matter;  (2)  universities  to  be 
the  centres  of  training  ;  (3)  better  pay  for  teachers, 
with  prospects  of  promotion. 

Even  from  this  brief  summary  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  meeting  at  Cambridge  was  a  very  busy 
one,  and  that  the  pic-nic  element  was  quite  sub- 
sidiary. This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  most  useful  functions 
of  these  annual  gatherings  is  the  renewal  of  friend- 
ships, the  meetings  with  former  colleagues,  and 
the  opportunity  for  seeing  and  hearing  in  the  flesh 
many  whose  acquaintance  one  has  only  made 
hitherto  through  the  medium  of  print. 

The  weak  point  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Educational  Section — which,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  only  three  years  old — is  that  sufficient 
provision  is  not  yet  made  for  deciding  the  subjects 
'  beforehand  and  for  advertising  their  nature.  The 
permanent  committees  appointed  to  deal  with 
definite  inquiries  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  won 
their  spurs,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  good 
results  from  the  Committee  on  Studies  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  towards  whose  work  a  grant  of  ;^2o 
has  been  made. 

The  Association  meets  in  South  Africa  next 
year,  and  at  York  in  1906.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  experiment  of  a  "  Press  Bureau  "  will  not  be 
repeated,  as,  although  the  Educational  Section 
suffered  most,  all  Sections  must  have  felt  the 
farcical  inadequacy  of  its  arrangements.  But 
while  mention  is  made  of  one  or  two  defects  in  the 
hope  of  helping  to  remove  them,  the  general  im- 
pression made  on  the  writer  was  that  the  natural 
and  traditional  attractions  of  Cambridge,  the 
variety  and  great  interest  of  the  subjects,  the 
gatherings  distinguished  alike  in  numbers  and 
qualities,  were  enhanced  by  the  kindness  of  our 
hosts  and  the  courtesy  of  the  officials. 


With  the  opening  of  the  educational  session,  1904-5,  the 
courses  of  lectures  and  classes  in  subjects  of  a  higher  commercial 
education,  organised  and  conducted  during  the  past  three 
sessions  by  the  London  Chaunber  of  Commerce,  will  be  co> 
ordinated  with  the  work  of  the  City  of  London  College,  and  be 
continued  under  the  direction  and  in  the  name  of  a  Joint  Boards 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  City  of  London  College,  and  the  London  County 
Council. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SECOl 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  TH 
VERSITIES. 

IX. — The  University  of  Edinbu 

THE  practical  training  of  teachers  fc 
ment  in  public  and  secondary  s< 
been  carried  on  by  the  Universit] 
burgh  for  several  years.  Although  the 
Education  was  established  as  far  bad 
it  was  not  until  1892  that  education,  i 
theory,  and  practice,  was  definitely  rec 
a  subject  qualifying  for  graduation  in  Ai 
then  the  attendance  at  the  class  of  edu 
gradually  increased  until  at  the  presen 
number  of  students  attending  exceeds 
these,  almost  without  exception,  are 
to  fit  themselves  to  become  teachers 
(elementary),  secondary,  or  private  scho 
after  1892,  a  scheme  for  the  practical  1 
secondary-school  teachers  was  inaugu 
organized  by  Professor  Laurie — the  1; 
guished  occupant  of  the  Chair — and  tl 
of  students  taking  advantage  of  the  < 
from  year  to  year  increased. 

During  the  past  year  a  further  ext< 
development  of  the  system  of  practic 
was  rendered  necessary,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  facilities  of  training,  ai 
expressed  desire  of  many  school  authc 
the  training  of  the  secondary-school  tea( 
be  undertaken  by  the  University  in  as 
manner,  at  least,  as  that  of  the  elemen 
teacher  by  the  various  training  colle^ 
development  is  of  a  two-fold  nature, 
aim  of  the  scheme  is  to  bring  the  vari< 
tions  charged  with  the  training  of  the  t 
co-ordination  with  the  University.  Th 
effected  by  the  University  recognising 
stitutions  as  furnishing  in  whole  or  i 
efficient  course  of  practical  training,  i 
University  in  conjunction  with  these 
issuing  a  joint  certificate  testifying  to 
of  the  candidate  for  employment  in 
secondary  schools.  The  second  part 
tension  of  the  scheme  has  been  the  s 
special  schools  at  which  candidates  p 
become  teachers  of  particular  branche 
must  attend,  and  receive  instruction  ir 
ing  of  those  subjects  to  which  they 
intend  to  devote  themselves. 

Since  the  qualifications,  especially 
to  scholarship,  necessary  for  the  obtai 
Schoolmaster's  Diploma  of  the  Univers 
burgh  differ  in  some  respects  from  tb 
various  English  universities,  it  is  n 
state  carefully  the  nature  of  the  qi 
demanded.  And  first,  as  regards  the 
qualification.  The  diploma  granted 
is  of  two  grades.  The  general  diploma 
graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of  a  Britisl 
!  or  of  any  other  university  recognised  bj 
'  and   the    University    Court.     Further, 
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ig  to  take  the  Secoftdary  Schoolmaster's 
a  must  either  be  graduates  in  Arts  with 
s  in  one  of  the  recognised  Honours  schools, 
aduates  in  pure  Science.  The  latter  degree 
•ned  equivalent  to  and  is  recognised  as  an 
s  degree  in  Science.  As  regards  the 
s  degree  in  Arts,  there  are  at  present 
hed  in  Edinburgh  six  schools  or  depart- 
if  study,  viz.,  classics,  mathematics,  modern 
;es,  English,  history,  and  philosophy.  As 
a  student  may  take  the  ordinary  degree 
3  years  ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  the 
rs's  diploma,  the  course  should  extend  over 
irs;  the  concluding  year  being  devoted  to 
iy  of  history  and  theory  of  education,  and 
:ourse  of  practical  training  at  one  of  the 
sed  institutions.  In  the  case  of  candi- 
eparing  for  the  Secondary  Schoolmaster's 
.,  the  Honours  course  of  study  should  at 
spread  over  four  years,  the  fifth  year  being 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  education,  if 
not  already  been  included  in  the  student's 
)f  study,  and  to  attendance  at  the  various 
selected  and  recognised  by  the  University 
shing  facilities  for  the  practical  training  of 
teachers. 

this  it  is  evident  that  the  University  of 
rgh  aims  at  supplying  the  demand  for 
>  with  higher  qualifications  as  regards 
;hip  than  the  purely  Normal-College  trained 
In  every  case,  the  diploma  is  granted 
graduates  in  Arts  or  Science.  (It  is  to 
d,  however,  that  the  normal  colleges  in 
i  send  many  students  to  the  universities, 
as  the  better  students  of  these  colleges 
i  a  university  course  with  a  training-college 
um  to  graduate  before  entering  on  school - 

Further,  as  regards  secondary  -  school 
J,  the  standard  of  scholarship  demanded  is 
nly  graduates   with    Honours   in   Arts   or 

being   eligible    for   the   diploma   of    this 


Boards  the  practical  training  of  the  teacher, 
3  falls  to  be  considered  under  two  heads, 
adidate  preparing  for  the  gemral  diploma 
tend  for  six  months  (eight  hours  per  week) 
f  the  institutions  selected  and  recognised 
Jni  versity  as  furnishing  a  course  of  practical 
,  and  must  in  addition  receive  the  Univer- 
ificate  that  he  has  duly  performed  the  work 
ourse.  The  institutions  at  present  recog- 
e  :  the  Church  of  Scotland  Normal  College 
and   the    United    Free    Church    Normal 

School.  The  rectors  and  masters  of 
of  these  institutions  supervise  the  work 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  University 
ies,  and  each  candidate  for  the  diploma  can 
himself  for  the  practical  examination  only 
ving  received  the  joint  certificate  of  both 

At  present  this  diploma  is  recognised  by 
tch  and  English  Education  Departments  as 
Qg  for  employment  in  public  schools.  As 
Scotland,  there  exists  no  scheme  of  regis- 
br  secondary -school  teachers,  but  graduates 


with  the  general  diploma  for  teachers  readily  find 
posts  in  the  junior  departments  of  secondary  schools 
and  in  the  higher-grade  departments  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  qualifications  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  obtaining  of  this  diploma  are  : — 
(i)  Each  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  in  Arts 
or  Science  of  some  British  or  other  recognised 
university. 

(2)  Must  have  attended  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  This  course  extends 
over  the  winter  session,  includes  the  study  of 
the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  education, 
and  embraces  over  100  lectures  on  the  various 
subjects. 

(3)  Must  have  attended  the  practical  course  at 
one  of  the  recognised  institutions,  and  must  obtain 
a  certificate  that  he  has  duly  performed  the  work 
of  the  course. 

(4)  Must  pass  an  examination  both  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  conducted  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  that  subject  and  the  external  examiner 
appointed  by  the  University  Court.^ 

For  the  Secondary  Schoolmaster's' diploma  the 
practical  training  extends  over  a  continuous  period 
of  one  year.  Candidates  for  this  diploma  must,  in 
addition  to  taking  the  practical  course  of  training 
for  the  general  diploma,  spend  a  third  term  of  ten 
weeks  in  one  of  the  recognised  and  selected 
schools.  At  present  four  typical  schools  have 
been  selected,  and  in  each  of  these  schools  either 
the  rector,  or  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned, in  conjunction  with  the  Professor  of 
Education,  supervises  the  work  of  practical  train- 
ing, and  is  recognised  by  the  University  as  the 
master  of  method  in  the  particular  subject  or  sub- 
jects. The  schools  at  present  recognised  are  the 
Royal  High  School,  for  students  preparing  to  be- 
come teachers  of  classics ;  Heriot's  School,  for 
students  preparing  to  become  teachers  of  science  or 
mathematics ;  George  Watson's  Boys'  College,  for 
students  preparing  to  become  teachers  of  English 
or  history  ;  and  George  Watson's  Ladies'  College, 
for  students  preparing  to  become  teachers  of  mod- 
ern languages.  In  every  case  the  school  has  been 
selected  either  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  a 
special  feature  of  the  teaching  of  the  particular 
subjects,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  rector  or 
head  of  the  department  is  one  of  the  acknowledged 
authorities  in  the  city  as  regards  the  methods  of 
teaching  of  the  particular  subjects. 

Thus,  each  candidate  preparing  to  take  the 
secondary-school  teacher's  diploma  must  (i)  be 
a  graduate  in  Arts  or  Science  with  honours  ot  some 
British  or  other  recognised  university ;  (2)  must 
have  attended  the  class  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  ;  (3)  must  have  attended  for 


1  In  the  case  of  students  taking  both  their  degree  and  the  Teacher's 
diploma  at  the  Universitjy  of  Edinburgh,  the  total  coftt  of  the  course,  in- 
clusive of  class  and  examination  fees,  is  under  ^35*  Candidates  of  Scottish 
birth  or  extraction  may,  if  eligible,  obtain  payment  of  their  class  fees  from 
the  Carnegie  Trustees,*  and  in  this  way  the  whole  course  may  be  taken  at  a 
coft  of  somewhere  about  ;Ci2.  I"  »he  case  of  graduates  of  other  univer- 
sities,  the  class  and  examination  feei  fur  the  year  of  study  and  traming 
necessary  for  the  obtainment  of  the  diploma  amounts  to  £^  7s. 
•  The  Secretary,  Merchants'  Hall,  Hanover  Street,  Edinborjjh.  will,  upon 
request,  supply  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  cligibiUty. 
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six  months  the  practical  course  of  training  for 
candidates  preparing  to  take  the  general  diploma ; 
and  must  in  addition  spend  a  third  term  of  ten 
weeks  in  one  of  the  selected  schools.  Only  when 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  can  the  candi- 
date present  himself  for  the  examination  for  the 
diploma.' 

Women  students  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  teaching  may  also  attend 
the  practical  course  of  training  at  St.  George's 
Training  College,  Edinburgh.  In  the  case  of 
graduates,  the  course  of  training  at  this  college 
is  recognised  by  the  University  as  qualifying  for 
their  general  and  secondary  schoolmasters*  di- 
ploma. But  St.  George's  Training  College  also 
provides  facilities  for  the  training  of  non -graduating 
candidates,  and  students  wishing  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  teaching  may  be  admitted 
to  this  college  on  giving  evidence  that  their  scholar- 
ship is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  qualify  them  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  All  students  of  St.  George's 
are  required  to  attend  the  University  class  in 
education,  and  in  this  way  combine  the  theoretical 
instruction  of  the  University  with  the  practical 
course  of  their  own  college.  The  number  of 
candidates  admitted  each  year  is  limited,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  each  student  receives  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  individual  attention  from  the 
various  mistresses  of  method.  The  fee  for  the 
year's  course  of  training  at  St.  George's  is  twenty- 
one  guineas.* 

The  examinations  for  the  diploma  are  held  twice 
a  year — in  April  and  October.  Candidates  must 
pass  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education  before 
they  can  present  themselves  for  the  practical  ex- 
amination, which  is  held  three  times  a  year,  viz., 
in  April,  June,  and  October.  The  papers  set  to 
candidates  are  the  same  as  for  the  pass  M.A. 
degree,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  paper ;  but 
the  standard  required  for  the  diploma  is  much 
higher  than  for  the  degree  pass.  As  a  rule  Scot- 
tish candidates  include  education  as  part  of  their 
degree  course,  and  thus  combine  both  the  degree 
and  the  diploma  examination  in  one. 

The  Arts  programme,  which  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  Clerk  of  Senatus,  Ma- 
triculation Office,  Edinburgh,  gives  full  informa- 
tion as  regards  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
courses  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  the  diploma. 


*  For  studcntN  who  lake  both  their  de>;ree  and  the  Teacher's  diplonui  in 
the  l'niver>ity.  the  total  cost  of  the  coijr>c  varies  from  /J40  to  jC^o  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lime  taken.  Studeiit»»,  if  eligible,  may  obtain  payment  of  the 
cla-«>  ft'e.N  from  the  CarM^.:i»:  Tru^trc*,  an«!  in  this  ca^e  the  total  ci.»st  will 
amount  to  snmcthinj:  undt-r  jCi^.  C'andi«?ate^  from  other  univer>itie,s  pro- 
|x>>in.:  to  take  the  Secoii<lary  1  eacher'>  diploma  may  do  »o  at  a  tot:tl  co>t 

i->(  jCu  us. 

-  On  applic.itiori  to  the  Princi^Kil.  >t.  (fC«.-r'.:e'N  Trainiii:^  CollcKc  5,  Mel- 
ville Street.  Kdinbur.:h.  a  pro«.pe>.ius  viivin^:  informatio'i  reg.irding  tlic 
vii:ici>  oour>es  may  be  ^htuincii. 


The  Consultative  Committee  has  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Education  that  the  establishment  of  supplemental  registers 
be  postponed  until  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  the 
supplemental  registers  has  been  further  organised  in  connection 
with  general  education.  The  Board  of  Education  have  accepted 
this  recommendation,  and  for  the  piesent  no  further  step>  will 
Im?  t.iken  to  establish  such  supplemental  rci^isters. 


CONVERSATION-ASSISTANTS  FOR 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  SECON- 
DARY  SCHOOLS. 


/ 


T' 


HE  ideal  system  of  modern  language  pro- 
fessorships and  masterships  is  for  them  to 
be  held  by  an  Englishman  and  a  native 
conjointly — the  Englishman  to  take  the  venion, 
literature  and  grammar,  the  native  to  take  the 
theme,  dictation  and  conversation.  A  further  step 
in  the  direction  of  this  ideal  will  be  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  recent  successful  holiday 
course  for  foreigners  held  at  the  University  of 
London.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Minist^re  de  T Instruction  publique 
should  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  conversation- 
assistants.  These  assistants  will  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  modern-language  master 
in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  appointed.  They 
will  converse  with  the  boys  sent  to  them  for  two 
hours  a  day  ;  and  in  return  will  receive  free  board 
and  residence  if  appointed  to  a  boarding  school,  or 
an  equivalent  in  salary  if  appointed  to  a  day 
school. 

It  has  been  found  best  to  send  boys  to  a  con- 
versation master  two  or  three  at  a  time ;  thus  the 
discipline  difficulty  is  got  over.    When  the  assistant 
has  come  to  know  the  boys  and  has  proved  that  be 
can  obtain  good  work  out  of  them,  more  than  three 
can  be  sent  at  a  time.     Those  boys  who  are  about 
to  present  themselves  for  an  oral  test  in  modem 
languages,  which   should   be  a  compulsory  part 
of  every  examination,  would  be  taken  separately 
for  six  weeks  previous  to  their  examination.   Ex- 
cellent results  can  be  thus  attained.     It  is  obvious 
that  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  first  choice 
of  assistants,  for  on  their  suitability  the  success  of 
the  experiment  will  depend.     Many  English  head- 
masters know  little  of  modern  languages,  and  are 
still  apt  to  reckon  them  as  equivalent  to  drawing* 
music  and  drilling,  in  educational  value.    It  willbfr 
difficult   to  persuade  a  headmaster  of  this  type 
to  receive  a  foreigner  into  his  school,  even  on  the 
advantageous  terms  we  have  mentioned.     But  if 
the  foreigner  is  not  very  capable,  the  system  will  bfr 
damned  in  his  eyes  for  evermore.     The  best  mc^ 
to  choose  would  appear  to  be  licencUs'ls-Uttfes  who 
are  preparing  for  their  doctorat  or  agrSgation,    But 
would  they  come  for  a  year  au  pair?    It  wouli 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  Board  of  Education* 
to  consider   whether,   in  order   to  get  the  rigbt 
men  at  first,  it  should  not  add  some  small  salary  to 
these  posts. 

The  following  abstract  of  documents  prepare^ 
by  the  Board  for  publication  should  be  of  servic^ 
to  masters  who  may  desire  to  take  advantage  o* 
the  scheme,  which  should  do  much  to  strengtheJ^ 
the  entente  cordiale  between  the  two  countries. 

English  Assistants  in  French  Lvc^is. 
Though  not  taking  any  part  in  the  regular  instruction  of  tb^ 
pupils,  the  assistant  will  be  regarded  in  all  other  respects  11 1^*^ 
colleague  of  the  professfur.     lie  will  be  lodged  and  boarded** 
the  institution  to  which  he  is  attached.     He  will  have  a  room  ^ 
himself  and  take  his  meals  with  the  rfpetiteurs  %  and  his  B^*^ 
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dotjr  will  be  to  conduct  small  conversation  groups  of  Hve  or  six 
pcpils.  The  assistant  should  himself  possess  a  good  English 
accent,  firee  from  peculiarities,  and  take  special  care  to  secure 
proper  intonation  of  the  sentence  from  his  pupils.  As  an 
exunple  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  the  French  student 
experiences,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  while  in  the  English 
sentence  there  is  a  strong  and  clearly  graduated  word -stress,  in 
tbe  French  sentence  the  word-stress  is  level,  and  also  that, 
while  in  English  the  pitch  is  generally  lowered  at  the  end  of  an 
ilBnnative  sentence,  in  French  it  is  raised  in  a  manner  ana- 
kpMS  to  that  of  an  English  question. 

Ootside  the  stated  hours  of  work  (about  two  hours  daily) 
the  issistant  is  left  perfectly  free,  and  he  will  have  ample 
offoitanity  for  pursuing  his  own  studies  in  French. 

In  University  towns  all  University  lectures  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  assistant  free  of  charge.  They  may  in  all  cases 
ittend  all  lectures  and  classes  in  the  Lyc^s.  The  masters  will 
be  requested  to  give  them  full  explanations  as  to  the  methods 
>f  tCKhing  employed.  These  opportunities  for  a  comparative 
iUidy  of  methods,  notably  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Dodier  tongue,  so  efficient  in  France,  may  afford  a  valuable 
nining  in  pedagogics. 

Candidates  for  such  posts  should  preferably  be  graduates  of 
ome  British  University,  and  should  forward  their  application  to 
tie  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,  Board  of  Educa- 
on  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Westminster, 
•W.,  enclosing  testimonials  as  to  character,  capacity  and 
caching  experience,  and  a  medical  certificate  of  health.  It  will 
^  be  necessary  for  each  candidate  to  have  a  personal  interview 
ith  tbe  Director  at  his  office. 

•"rench  Assistants  for  English  Secondary  Schools. 

Modem  language  instruction  to  be  effective  is  now  seen  to 
Koand  a  greater  degree  of  continuity  in  teaching  than  was  at 
DC  time  thought  necessary.  Nevertheless  there  are  many 
ays  in  which  such  a  young  foreign  teacher  may  give  valuable 
Pittance.  His  main  usefulness  will  lie  in  the  direction  of 
Dmediate  conuct  with  the  boys  in  order  to  develop  their 
owers  of  conversation.  In  the  ordinary  class  work  the  con- 
enational  aim  must  always  be  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
tstructional ;  and  the  limits  of  the  time-table  will  hardly  ever 
tore  than  suffice  for  the  methodical  acquisition  and  effective 
Mnmand  of  that  organised  knowledge  of  the  language  which  it 

the  aim  of  the  instruction  to  secure.  For  this  side  of  the 
ork  there  would  be  little  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
'^titution  of  a  young  foreigner  for  the  experienced  English 
*cher,  nor  would  the  French  Government  consider  the  condi- 
>ns  as  satisfactory  where  a  definite  share  in  this  instruction 
^  assigned  to  the  assistant.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not 
/  itnpose  on  him  a  very  considerable  amount  of  preparation 
'  Curtail  too  largely  his  own  opportunities  for  study,  but  it 
'*<!  also  divert  his  energies  from  their  proper  sphere,  viz. ,  the 
^lopment  of  the  conversational  powers  of  the  boys. 
^  this  end  he  should  be  employed  to  conduct  small  '*conver- 
^^  groups"  of  five  or  six  pupils,  and  it  will  generally  be 
^  desirable  to  limit  these  groups  to  boys  over  fourteen. 
'V^dance  at  these  exercises  should  be  quite  voluntary  and 
'^ded  as  a  privilege  and  in  some  measure  as  a  reward  for 
^  progress  in  the  ordinary  class  work.  In  these  groups  the 
^  should  be  made  as  little  formal  as  possible.  It  should  be 
Mantly  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  the 
^Ms  fresh  knowledge,  nor  even,  primarily,  to  practise  them  in 
t  which  they  have  already  acquired.  The  chief  object  is  to 
^ce  the  boys  to  talk  rapidly  on  subjects  within  their  grasp  in 
^^mner  which  is  not  possible  in  the  class-room.  The  assistant 
I  guide  the  conversation,  but  not  control  it  too  rigidly,  by 
^QS  of  a  regular  succession  of  question  and  answer  ;  nor  will 


he  be  constantly  insisting  on  full  sentences.  Rapidity  is  to  be 
the  keynote  of  such  exercises,  and  their  aim  an  effective  use  of 
conversational  forms. 

Though  these  assistants  are  not  members  of  the  staff,  and  not 
more  than  two  hours*  work  a  day  is  to  be  demanded  of  them, 
their  services  will  necessitate  some  remuneration.  In  boarding 
schools  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  if  arrangements  could  be 
made  whereby  they  should  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  one  of  the 
boarding  houses.  In  schools  where  such  an  arrangement  is  not 
possible,  either  from  the  fact  that  they  are  day  schools  or  for  some 
other  reason,  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  such  salary  (say  from 
£60  to  £7$)  as  would  cover  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging. 

Headmasters  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  and  to  employ- 
such  assistants  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director 
of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,  Board  of  Education  Library^. 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ON  THE  UTILISATION  OF  LOCAL 
MUSEUMS,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFER^ 
ENCE  TO  SCHOOLS.^ 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Johnson,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  selection  of  this  subject  for  discussion  is  probably  due 
to  certain  remarks  made  at  the  Southport  meeting  last  year, 
when  it  was  hinted  that  the  local  museum  was  often  the  dump- 
ing ground  of  curious  finds  for  which  room  could  not  be  pro- 
vided by  the  discoverers,  instead  of  being  the  centre  of  living 
interest  and  new  growth.  I  presume  the  Association  regards  the 
local  societies  as  feeders^  and  therefore  puts  on  us  the  duty  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  scientific  habit,  and  of  providing 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  longing  for  more  insight  into  nature. 
It  ¥rill  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  subject  has  certain  limita- 
tions. We  must  confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  the 
natural  history  side  of  science  study,  partly  because  the 
general  interest  of  workers  lies  there,  and  partly  because  the 
local  museums  lack  storage  room  for  specimens  suitable  for 
illustration  of  the  other  branches. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  '*  the  Utilisation  of  Local 
Museums,"  in  connection  with  the  science  work  of  our  school, 
I  lay  down  the  followring  propositions:  (i)  a  great  amount  of 
material  lies  buried  in  local  museums ;  (2)  it  needs  proper 
description  and  exhibition  to  make  it  available  for  the  use  of 
young  students  ;  (3)  it  is  very  desirable  that  /t^ra/ natural  history, 
rather  than  general  science,  should  be  illustrated  and' studied  in. 
this  connection. 

Collecting,  merely  for  possession  of  a  collection,  has  been 
sufficiently  disparaged  without  our  adding  another  word  of 
condemnation.  When  a  young  student  approaches  a  specimen, 
a  mere  label  b  often  quite  inadequate  to  attract  and  inform 
him.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  a  more  or  less  detailed 
description,  with  drawings  of  separate  parts,  should  be  placed 
with  the  specimen?,  side  by  side,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake.  The  method  adopted  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Road,  London,  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  effective  to- 
this  end.  There,  the  admirable  handbooks,  issued  in  each 
section,  are  taken,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  each  statement 
made  in  the  whole  description  is  represented  by  a  real  object  by 
its  side,  so  marked  by  coloured  papers,  arrows  and  guiding 
lines,  that  a  student  who  works  through  the  cases  in  succession 
follows  a  natural  sequence  of  treatment  under  a  scientific  guid- 
ance.    I  have  often  thought  that  local  museums  have  failed  in 

1  A  paper  read  at  a  Conference  of  Delegates  of  Corresponding  Societies 
of  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  August,  1904. 
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•developing  the  scientific  habit  because  they  have  given  undue 
{prominence  to  what  is  special  or  rare.  Now  a  beginner  wants 
help  in  identifying  what  is  common  or  elementary,  and  when, 
•on  going  out  on  his  field-days,  he  discovers  none  of  the  rarities 
dbplayed  in  his  museum,  he  is  too  apt  to  think  that  none  of  his 
work  is  worth  the  trouble,  or  to  be  checked  at  the  start  in  the 
proper  classification  of  his  work. 

Having  made  it  my  aim  to  visit  local  museums  wherever 
possible,  I  am  able  to  speak  at  first  hand  of  the  hopeless  con- 
fusion which  misleads  and  repels  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of 
•most  valuable  material.  Some  Yorkshire  museums  need  imme- 
diate reclassification  and  arrangement. 

I  would  propose  that  each  town  should  have  a  strictly  limited 
collection  of  the  natural  objects  which  are  commonly  found  in 
that  area  ;  that  the  flora  and  fauna  should  be  separate  ;  that 
the  district  in  which  each  is  to  be  found  should  be  indicated  ; 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  flora,  the  months  during  which  the  plants 
may  be  found  should  be  added,  and  that  detailed  descriptions 
by  comjxtent  persons  should  be  attached  ;  that  in  every  museum 
there  should  be  a  large  geological  map  of  the  area,  with  suit- 
able vertical  sections,  showing  the  connection  between  the 
underground  conditions  and  the  variety  of  the  life  on  sur&ce. 

I  should  like  to  see  in  each  museum  a  collection  of  the 
natural  orders  of  plants,  pressed  specimens  obtained  locally, 
and  easily  accessible  to  individual  students,  in  order  that  the 
Hora  of  the  district  might  be  within  the  knowledge  of  each  boy 
and  girl  educated  in  the  area.  So,  too,  with  the  rocks.  There 
should  be  a  complete  series  of  hand  specimens  of  rocks  illus- 
trating the  succession  of  strata  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  if 
the  rocks  are  fossiliferous,  or  capable  of  economic  use,  then  the 
fossils  should  be  associated  with  the  rocks,  and  the  economic 
^products  exhibited  and  explained.  Each  section  should  be 
4cept  in  its  own  room  for  separate  use. 

This  small  teaching  collection  need  interfere  in  no  respect  at 
all  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  museum  as  the  receptacle  of 
the  objects  of  interest  of  all  kinds,  but  would  ensure,  to  all  who 
wished  it,  a  proper  start  on  right  lines,  and  would  engender  in 
them  a  keen  desire  to  proceed  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  that 
branch  which  interests  them. 

Now  comes  the  question  whether  we  should  take  the  speci- 
mens to  the  classes  in  schools,  or  take  the  classes  to  the  sped- 
tneps  in  the  museums.  Personally,  I  am  all  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  I  have  watched  with  interest  the  growth  of  the 
latter  plan  in  Leeds,  where  excellent  results  appear  to  be 
accruing  from  the  admirable  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the 
•curator  of  the  Leeds  Museum,  Mr.  Crowther.  But  apart  from 
the  evident  success  of  this  scheme,  it  would  teach  the  young 
-student  to  regard  the  museum  as  the  centre  of  his  work,  and 
having  been  taken  there  by  his  teachers  for  the  work  of  a  course, 
he  would  soon  be  found  there  on  his  own  account,  searching  for 
himself  answers  to  questions  which  have  arisen  from  his  own 
work,  and  every  museum  would  become  the  training  ground  of 
a  new  set  of  investigators.  It  may  be  asked  when  can  time  be 
found  for  all  this  ?  And  that  really  is  a  serious  question.  Yet 
there  is  a  good  answer.  During  the  winter  holidays,  afternoon 
demonstrations  could  be  given  in  every  centre  without  dislo- 
cating any  time  table,  and,  as  there  is,  I  believe,  a  strong 
•tendency  to  reduce  the  demands  of  **  home  lessons,"  a  course  of 
evening  demonstrations  during  term  could  be  no  heavy  infliction 
on  the  children,  and  would  be  welcomed  alike  by  them  and 
their  parents. 

Now,  presuming  we  have  the  contents  of  our  museums  in 
order,  so  reduced  in  number  as  not  to  be  bewildering,  and  so 
<]efinitely  described  as  to  be  intelligible,  we  should  easily  be  able 
to  get  the  young  student  to  take  interest  in  them.  By  taking 
our  classes  to  the  museum  we  should,  at  any  rate,  teach  him  the 
way  to  the  museum.     It  would  accustom  him  to  the  idea  of 


resorting  to  a  definite  place  for  the  solution  of  his  difficulties. 
It  would  make  the  museum  the  centre  of  distributioii  for  mtidi    j 
useful  knowledge,  whereas  it  is  too  often  a  swamp  in  which  the    { 
streams  of  knowledge  lose  themselves.     If  we  could  ensare,  oo    j 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  a  definite  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  museums,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  in  the  course 
of  their  lessons  to  refer  their  pupils  to  specimens  which  moce 
fully  illustrate  the  matter  under  discussion,  and  thus  the  gnltiiif[ 
of  one  upon  the  other  would  be  effected.    I  am  not  quite  me 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  depend  on  the  curators  of  the 
museums  (or  of  sections  of  the  museums)  for  the  descriptions  or 
demonstrations,  or  to  attempt  to  put  this  on  the  teachers  of  the 
schools.      The  advantage  of  the  former  way   would  be  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  with  the  spectmens 
of  the  museum ;  of  the  latter  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
students  and  their  powers,  and  probably  a  better  aptitnde  fot 
imparting  knowledge  due  to  professional  training.    If,  as  is,  I 
believe,  the  case  of  the  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Museum,  these 
qualities  can  be  found  combined  in  the  curator,  I  should  ha^re 
no  hesitation  about  entrusting  the  whole  of  the  work  to  him. 

I  imagine  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  utilisation  of  our  museums  will  be  that  of  continiaitj 
of  work,  for  if  frequent  changes  take  place  in  these  offices  tin 
development  of  the  work  must  suffer  from  want  of  sequence. 
It  would  probably  be  wise  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  attenfcioi 
and  care  of  the  science  teachers  of  our  schools.  We  shotiki 
thus  gain  the  double  advantage  of  a  definite  interest  in  t 
science,  and  a  definite  interest  in  the  schools  which  are  nsiii| 
the  museum  and  the  course  of  work.  The  increasing  numbei 
of  science  teachers  is  a  guarantee  of  a  continuous  supply  of 
curators. 

Especially  do  I  think  it  advisable  and  desirable  that  a  course 
of,  say,  four  or  five  lectures  should  be  given  during  the  winter 
holidays  on  the    elementary  laws    of   meteorology,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  instruments  which  are  used  for  obtaining 
weather  records,  both  how  they  are  made,  and  how  they  ate 
used,  together  with  the  chief  corrections  which  ate  needed  Xo 
ensure  an  accurate  result.     In  many  museums  these  instrameati 
are  accessible  to  the  public,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  nse  ought 
to  be  common  property. 

There  appear  to  be  in  connection  with  museums  few  rooms 
which  are  capable  of  accommodating  a  class  of  students  for 
demonstrations.  This  is  an  obvious  defect,  if  anything  bm** 
than  individual  work  is  to  be  attempted,  and  one  of  the  fits' 
improvements  to  be  effiected  by  our  Museum  Tnistees  will  be 
the  provision  of  such  rooms  with  lanterns,  screens  and  lectoi^ 
room  appliances  adequate  for  the  proper  accompUshoent  ^ 
this  work. 

I  ought  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  cost  of  this  nev 
development.  Many  of  the  curatorships  of  our  moseoms  ^ 
honorary,  and  some  carry  a  mere  acknowledgement  of  «o^ 
done.  We  all  like  to  think  of  education  as  so  attractite  «» 
itself  and  so  far  producing  in  our  pupils  a  thirst  for  ^^ 
knowledge,  gained  in  a  freer  and  larger  way  than  b  poaH* 
in  schools.  Moreover,  we  wish  the  museums  to  be  the  centres 
of  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  meeting  place  of  kiiid>^ 
spirits.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  to  be  urged  tgsitf^ 
the  view  that  the  State  should,  for  services  of  thb  kind  ^ 
rendered,  provide  an  adequate  sum  for  recompense,  ao^  '^ 
should  be  possible  for  our  local  authorities  to  band  over  to 
adequate  sum  to  the  trustees  of  local  museums  which  ^ 
willing  thus  directly  to  help  forward  and  expand  the  highc 
science-teaching  of  our  schools,  corresponding  control  beiogt 
of  course,  in  every  case  given  for  the  proper  disborsement  oi 
the  assigned  money.  This  work  is,  at  any  rate,  as  well  woiAy 
of  this  support  as  are  free  libraries,  or  municipal  bands,  ortft 
galleries,  to  which,  of  course,  I  have  not  the  slightest  ofajectioii' 
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Samming  up  my  points,  I  should  like  the  great  interest  in 
tttoie  study  which  has  lately  sprung  up  to  be  linked  definitely 
vith  the  musemns,  that  these  may  help  the  movement  and  in 
letnm  be  helped  themselves ;  that  the  provision  made  by 
<Mataa  should  be  wisely  curtailed  and  definitely  directed  ;  that 
the  prafessional  instinct  and  pride  of  the  science  teachers  should 
ht  oiled  upon  to  assist  in  a  great  work  ;  and  that  the  success  of 
tbe  movement  should  not  be  imperilled  by  the  premature  up- 
miog  of  the  false  econombt,  who  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
ledog  what  other  nations  can  do  and  who  wishes  to  appraise 
the  lalae  of  any  work  by  its  immediate  value  in  current  coin. 


CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY    LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Set  Subjects  for  December,  1905. 

RiLiGious  Knowledge  i—ZV^/jwinaf^,— (a)  St.  Mark; 
■(*)1I.  Kings  i.-xvii. 

7imwrs,—{a)  II.  Kings ;  (d)  St.  Mark  ;  (c)  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  i.-xvi. 
Seniors. — As  Juniors. 

English  Language  and  Literature  : — Preliminaty. — 
Scott,  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  Introduction  and  Cantos, 
i-iii.;  or  (d)  Church,  **The  Story  of  the  Odyssey"  (a  por- 
tion). 

7ii»wrj.- Shakespeare,  «•  Twelfth  Night";  or  (c)  Scott, 
"'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  "  ;  or  {d)  Scott,  •*  Ivanhoe." 

■Swi/w.— Shakespeare,  "Twelfth  Night."  Milton,  "  Sam- 
son Agonistes."  A  paper  of  questions  of  a  general,  not  a 
-^ittiiled  character,  on  Shakespeare,  "  Macbeth  ";  Scott,  **  Ivan- 
koe  "  J  Tennyson,  "  The  Princess." 

History,  Geography  .—Preliminary,— YivAorj  of  England. 
^  paper  will  consist  of  three  sections  on  the  periods  (a)  1066 
^M^Si  {b)  1485  to  1603,  {c)  1603  to  1 7 14  respectively.     Candi- 
"dttes  may  if  they  wish  select  questions  from  all  three  of  the 
^tioBt,  or  may  confine  themselves  to  two  or  one  of  them. 
Geography.     Great  Britain ;  and  general  Geography. 
7««iwrj.— {«)  History  of  England.      The  paper  will  consist 
^  three  sections  on  the  periods  (a)  1066  to  1509,  {b)  1509  to 
'^f  M   1688  to  183  a  respectively.     Candidates  may  if  they 
'*i*h  select  questions  from  all  three  of  the  sections,  or  may 
*oofine  themselves  to  two  or  one  of  them  ;  or  {b)  Outlines  of 
^  History  of  the  British  Empire  from  a.d.  1763  to  a.d.  1878  ; 
^  (^)  Outlines  of  Roman  History  from  B.C.  510  to  B.C.  266. 

Geography.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
^v^laod,  and  Africa. 

Smiors. — {a)  History  of  England.  The  paper  will  consist  of 
'bree  sections  on  the  periods  (a)  55  B.C.  to  1509  a.d.,  {b)  1509 
^1714,  (c)  1714  to  1867  respectively.  Candidates  may  if  they 
^ish  select  questions  from  all  three  of  the  sections,  or  may 
^fine  themselves  to  two  or  one  of  them  ;  or  {b)  History  of  the 
British  Empire  as  Juniors  ;  or  (r)  Greek  History  from  B.C.  431 

*  B.C.  359. 

Geography  as  Juniors. 

Latin  : — Preliminary.— Cxssn^s  **  Helvetian  War,"  adapted 
tf  W.  Welch  and  C.  G.  Duffield  (Macmillan). 

ytmufrs.—Csss&Wde  BsUo  Gallico  L";  or  Virgil,  "Aeneid 
11." 

Seniors. — Uvy  V.  1-40;  or  Cicero,  **  Pro  Murena  "  ;  Virgil, 

•  Aeneid  XL";  or  Horace,  '*  Odes  L" 

Grbkk; — Juniors. — Xenophon,  '*  Anabasis  IV.";  or  Eu- 
ipides,  "Medea"  (omitting  lines  96-212,  410-444,  626-657, 
119-860,971-996,  1076-1110,  1246-1289). 


Seniors. — Plato,  *•  Apology  "  ;  or  Demosthenes,  **  Olyn- 
thiacs"  ;  Homer,  **  Iliad  XXIV.";  or  Euripides,  "  Medea." 

French  -.—Juniors. — Merimee,  "Colomba." 

Seniors.— lA.6t\m^^  "Colomba";  Augier,  **La  pierre  de 
touche." 

German  :—7«»wrj.—Hauff,  **Das  Wirthshaus  im  Spes- 
sart "  (omitting  "  Das  kalte  Herz  "). 

Seniors. — Goethe,  •*  Iphigenie  "  ;  Freytag,  "  Die  Journa- 
listen." 


HISTORY   AND  CURRENT   EVENTS. 

This  summer,  the  Empire  of  Austria  celebrated  its  hundredth 
anniversary,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  curious  circumstances 
of  its  creation.  Till  1804,  there  had  been  in  Western  Europe 
but  one  Empire,  that  which  dated  from  Augustus,  which  through 
chances  and  changes  had  outlasted  every  other  institution  but 
the  Christian  Church.  And  now  a  Corsican  upstart  wished  to 
pose  as  the  successor  of  *' Charlemagne,"  and  with  ignorant 
confusion  of  titles  intended  to  call  himself  Imperator  Francorum. 
Whereupon  the  chosen  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  if 
forgetting  also  the  meaning  of  his  own  title,  began  to  call 
himself  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria.  So  began  Emperors- 
^— this  place  or  that.  Never  before  in  official  docnments  had 
the  word  Emperor  been  followed  by  a  possessive.  In  two 
years  more  the  old  Empire  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
world  has  since  been  **  Homeless."  It  has  no  centre,  even  in 
name,  and  is  vainly  seeking  a  substitute  in  Papacies,  Hague 
Conferences  and  international  treaties  of  arbitration. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  having  its  effect  on 
sea-borne  commerce.  Merchants  in  England  as  well  as  else- 
where are  understanding  from  practical  experience  the  meaning 
of  the  phrases  "war  risks'*  and  "contraband."  Leaving  to 
them  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  arise  for  daily  solution, 
and  the  problem  of  maintaining  or  abandoning  our  direct  com- 
merce with  the  "  Far  East,"  we  remark  how  ambiguous  Inter- 
national Law  is  on  many  questions  of  real  urgency.  What  is, 
and  what  is  not,  contraband  of  war?  What  may  and  what 
may  not  be  done  to  a  neutral  vessel  ?  Such  questions  seem  to 
have  no  authoritative  answer.  And  in  the  absence  of  law, 
and  of  any  central  power  to  enforce  its  rules  if  there  were  any, 
each  Power  does  what  seems  good  in  its  own  eyes,  subject  only 
to  the  views  of  another  Power  strong  enough  to  enforce  those 
views.  Thus,  is  International  Law,  law  at  all  ?  It  is  an  old 
question,  and  is  connected  with  a  larger  one.  What  is  law? 
But  the  present  circumstances  are  showing  us  that,  in  some 
matters  at  least,  there  is  no  authority  among  the  nations — and 
therefore,  properly  speaking,  no  law. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  adopt  for  India  a  time  standard  such 
as  is  in  use  for  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
is  interesting  as  one  of  the  signs,  in  these  scientific  days,  of  the 
growing  unification  of  a  community.  As  yet  there  have  been 
different  time  standards  for  the  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  and 
Rangoon  districts,  suited  to  their  respective  longitudes,  and 
adopted  naturally  and  without  reflection,  for  their  local  needs. 
But  now  that  the  various  parts  of  our  Eastern  dependency  and 
the  various  semi-independent  states  are  becoming  connected  by 
railway  and  telegraph,  it  is  desirable,  even  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  clocks  and 
watches.  Vet,  so  large  is  the  area  covered  by  the  word  "  India" 
that  two  such  standards  are  necessary.  For  the  country  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon,  the  time  is  to  be  fixed  5}  hours  east 
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of  Greenwich  ;  for  Burma,  6^  hours  east  of  the  same.  Thus,  in 
chronology,  as  there  are  the  United  States  of  Europe,  and  of 
America,  there  wili  be  in  future  the  United  States  of  India. 
Are  these  things  typical  of  further  unity  ? 

"  When  7i'e  advised  His  Majesty  to  put  in  His  Majesty's 
most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne,"  a  certain  sentence,  **we 
were  using  no  vain  phrase,  but  we  meant  precisely  what  we 
said,  and  "  you  **  may  rely  upon  atir  doing,  \c."  How  old  forms 
survive  in  the  British  constitution  !  That  constitution  has  been 
two  or  three  times  in  histor\'  set  aside  in  favour  of  **  written 
constitutions,**  based  more  or  less  consciously  on  theories,  but  it 
has  in  each  case  been  revived  with  all  its  anomalies,  and  has 
undergone  only  such  changes  as  can  be  described  as  *'  remedies 
for  grievances."  So,  in  form,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  still 
do  but  advise  the  king  how  to  make  his  speech,  but  it  is  the 
ministers  that  carry  out  the  measures  which  His  Majesty  is 
advised  to  promise,  and,  while  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  the 
ministers,  by  whose  advice  he  acts,  are  responsible  for  the  results 
of  such  action.     In  what  does  that  responsibility  consist? 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL, 

An  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  Evening 
Continuation  Schools  to  day  schools  has  been  made  by  the 
Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association  in  a  Bill  which  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
session  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education  (1888),  Dr.  Paton, 
one  of  the  hon.  sees,  of  the  Association,  mentioned  several 
respects  in  which  the  scheme  of  State  education  was  unsatis- 
factory. In  particular,  he  pointed  out  that,  though  a  child  is 
allowed  to  leave  school  at  the  latest  when  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  Factory  Acts  prohibit  his  regular  employment  as  a  wage- 
earner  until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  inter- 
vening period  he  rightly  considered  one  of  great  danger  to  the 
youth.  Dr.  Paton's  remedial  measures  are  embodied  in  the 
Bill  referred  to  above.  It  would  allow  a  local  education 
authority  to  (a)  fix  the  minimum  age  for  total  exemption  at 
thirteen,  {b)  make  total  exemption  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who 
has  not  reached  the  required  standard  of  attainment  conditional 
upon  his  attendance  at  an  evening  continuation  school  until  he 
is  sixteen  or  reaches  the  required  standard,  (c)  make  partial 
exemption  similarly  conditional,  {d)  make  twelve  the  minimum 
age  (under  certain  conditions  of  attendance  at  an  evening 
continuation  school)  in  the  case  of  boys  who  have  definite 
agricultural  or  horticultural  employment.  The  raising  of  the 
minimum  age  from  twelve  to  thirteen  would,  of  course,  mean 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  attainment,  and  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Paton  in  his  contention  that  one  great  advantage  of  this  would 
be  **  that  it  will  make  the  whole  course  of  instruction  fuller  and 
more  thorough,  and  more  truly  educative." 

Several  subjects  of  prime  importance  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession were  considered  at  a  conference  in  connection  with  the 
Association  of  Assistant-masters  in  Secondary  Schools  held  at 
Leeds  on  September  loth,  Mr.  G.  K.  Daniell,  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  being  in  the  chair.  At  a  meeting  held  before  the 
general  meeting  the  Council  of  the  Association  approved  the 
scheme  for  the  proposed  federation  of  secondary  teachers,  each 
association  retaining  its  individual  organisation  and  the  incor- 
porated association  having  representation  on  the  council  of  the 
federation.     At   the  general    meeting   the  Chairman   said   the 


Board  of  Education  had  been  approached  with  the  view  of 
getting  improved  conditions  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  assistaot- 
masters ;  but  the  reply  of  the  Board  to  the  joint  propositiooi 
of  the  two  associations  of  headnuisters  and  assistant-masteis  bid 
not  been  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  Board  had  beo 
asked  to  receive  a  joint  deputation  in  regard  to  the  tenore 
resolution  adopted  by  both  associations  in  January  last ;  but,  is 
a  reply  to  Canon  Bell,  the  Board  expressed  itself  as  not  at  all 
satisfied  that  the  main  object  of  the  resolutions — the  impontin 
of  restrictions  on  the  power  of  a  headmaster  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  assistant-roasters— would,  if  generally  adopted,  work  for 
the  benefit  of  secondary  schools.  Legislation  would  be  oeceaiif 
in  order  to  carry  the  resolutions  into  effect,  and  little  hope  wi» 
given  that  such  action  would  be  taken  at  present.  Moreom, 
*' the  duties  proposed  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Board  woald  not 
merely  entail  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  but  would  be  of  a 
very  delicate  and  difficult  character,  and  the  Board,  on  the 
general  ground  as  well  on  account  of  the  labour  and  expeoie 
involved,  could  not  at  present  undertake  their  discharge.'*' 
The  Council  of  the  Association  is,  however,  strongly  uf  tbe 
opinion  that  for  the  consideration  of  such  an  important  subject 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Board  should  receive  a  joint  deputatioa 
and  hear  fully  the  arguments  of  both  parties.  The  executive 
committee  has,  therefore,  been  authorised  to  take  measures  t» 
bring  the  matter  further  under  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

Government  Departments,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  accused  of 
undue  haste  in  the  despatch  of  business,  but  the  Board  of  Eds* 
cation  has  lost  no  time  in  expressing  its  views  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Inter-Departmenial  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration.  (Sec  *'  A  National  Code  of  Physical  Training,"  bf 
Dr.  C.  E.  Shelley,  School  World,  July,  1904.)  In  a  circular 
letter,  dated  August  22nd,  after  mentioning  the  sources  whence 
the  Report  and  Syllabus  referred  to  may  be  obtained,  the  Board 
of  Education  proceeds  to  point  out  several  important  findings  of 
the  Committee,  with  a  commendation  of  them  "to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  your  Authority."  It  is  intended  that  all  train- 
ing-college students  shall  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  00  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  Report,  and  the  Board  wishes  all  existing 
teachers  to  have  facilities  afforded  them  for  gaining  this  qualifi- 
cation. Furthermore,  it  considers  that  the  Syllabus  should  be 
adopted  in  all  public  elementary  schools  as  soon  as  is  reasooablf 
possible.  The  Board  of  Education  circular  gives  us  the  inpio*^ 
sion  that  it  is  in  an  undignified  hurry,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  have  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  put  intoictoal 
practice,  but,  even  merely  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  we  welcoor 
this  example  of  official  enthusiasm. 

At  their  meeting  in  August  the  members  of  the  Exectttireof 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  discussed  the  regulations  1* 
secondary  schools.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  eaily  age^ 
eight  or  nine — at  which  children  are  to  be  allowed  to  enter* 
secondary  school,  and  general  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  st 
the  official  recognition  of  social  prejudice  in  this  country  which 
apparently  necessitates  the  existence  of  "  class  **  schools.  One 
speaker  suggested  that  the  local  authorities  should  be  penuidci 
to  dbcourage  the  teaching  of  primary  subjects  in  secondaif 
schools,  and  another  member  averred  that  the  preparatory  »** 
tions  of  secondary  schools  were  doing  the  same  course  as  chil* 
dren  in  board  schools;  which  statement,  we  are  sure,  is  soa»^ 
what  exaggerated.  The  comparatively  heavy  fees  charged  bf 
secondar)'  schools  were  declared  to  be  altogether  prohibiti«» 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the  working, 
classes.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  memorandan  »" 
the  consideration  of  local  authorities. 

At  the  Certificate  Examination,   1904,   of  the   Oxford  m^ 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  lioard,  2153  candidates  for  thfc 
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ler  Certificate  presented  themselves,  of  whom  451  girls 
;  candidates  for  Letters  only,  i.e.,  success  in  at  least  two 
xU :  1006  Certificates  were  awarded  and  368  Letters  given. 
s  59  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were  successful.  The  chief 
CO  of  failure  were: — Greek  (1026  candidates),  47*5  per 
.fiuled;    English  (1156  candidates),  46  per   cent,   failed. 

history  figures  are  somewhat  curious — 1323  candidates, 
I  passes — a  result  by  no  means  confirming  some  recent  pro- 
icements  on  the  subject  of  history  teaching  in  public  schools. 

resnits  in  the  other  subjects  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 

the  Lower  Certificate  there  were  1066  candidates,  525  of 
<m  (49  per  cent.)  were  awarded  Certificates.  It  is  interesting 
ote  that  history  proved  the  chief  stumbling-block  to  Lower 
tificate  candidates :  45  per  cent,  of  the  847  who  offered 
Dry  £uled.  In  English  and  Latin  the  percentage  of  failures 
idmost  the  same — ^about  43. 

hi  Saturday,  August  20th,  Keighley  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
mDj  handed  over  to  the  Corporation  as  the  local  authority. 
eDnke  of  Devonshire,  in  an  address  upon  the  responsibilities 
\  ibe  Corporation  had  thereby  incurred,  whilst  disavowing 

claims  to  be  considered  an  educational  expert,  took  the 
ortnnity  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  objects  of  the 
ional  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Second- 
Education,  with  which  he  was  associated.     The  membecs  of 

Association  have  pointed  out  that  our  industrial  success  no 
[cr  depends  entirely  upon  our  great  natural  resources,  or 
Q  the  energy  and  industry  of  our  own  people.     The  applica- 

of  science  to  industry  has  revolutionised  the  conditions  of 
istry,  and  other  nations  appear  to  have  realised  this  fact 
ler  than  we  have,  and  to  have  made  more  adequate  provi- 

for  the  necessary  scientific  instruction  of  the  industrial 
Ks.  These  efforts  are  having  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  our 
mercial  and  industrial  supremacy.  It  is,  said  the  Duke, 
'  recognised  that  scientific  instruction  is  a  necessary  element 
ur  industrial  success  ;  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
1  instruction  rests  essentially  with  the  State.  The  transfer- 
t  of  the  Institute  to  the  Corporation  is  an  act  in  complete 
)rdance  with  his  principle  of  the  control  by  a  single  Authority 
ill  branches  of  Education.  The  decentralising  tendencies 
:  until  recently  were  in  existence  have  been  most  unsatisfac- 
',but  now,  although  much  controversy,  political  and  religious, 
ipered  its  efiective  working,  the  Act  of  1902  has  at  least 
bled  every  parent  to  know  what  is  the  authority  which  is 
K)nsible  in  the  first  place  for  the  provision  of  the  education  of 
children  during  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school, 

to  know  that  the  same  authority  is  responsible  for  giving  to 
children,  after  that  period,  the  continuous  education  which 
I  fit  them  for  their  work  in  life.  With  regard  to  this  after- 
cation  the  Duke  pointed  out  that  the  municipal  schools  will 
vide  for  the  children  who  have  attended  elementary  schools 
lood  and  efficient  a  training  for  their  future  careers  as  is  open 
he  children  of  the  richest  and  highest  in  the  land. 

•Iany  intending  teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  scheme  for 
diploma  that  will  be  granted  by  the  University  of  Oxford  to 
gniphy  students,  1904-5.  Commencing  October  24th,  the 
»der  in  Geography  (Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder)  will  lecture 
%  on  "The  Historical  Geography  of  Europe."  The 
rturer  in  Regional  Geography  (Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson)  will 
ure  (i)  weekly  on  **  Illustrations  of  Geographical  Method  "  ; 
twice  weekly  on  '*  The  Regional  Geography  of  the  Southern 
itinents " ;  and  (3)  weekly  on  ••  Types  of  Land  Forms." 
Herbertson  will,  in  addition,  give  practical  instruction  in 
ional  geography  and  in  geomorphology,  and  will  direct 
reekly  seminar  for  the  discussion  of  recent  geographical 
atnre.  Students  of  ancient  geography  will  read  with  the 
lurer  (Mr.  C.  B.  Grundy),  and  the  Lecturer  in  the  History 


of  Geography  (Mr.  C.  R.  Beazley)  will  direct  the  studies  of 
those  who  take  up  this  branch  of  geography  as  a  special 
subject. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  our  children  in  the  holidays, 
which  is  or  should  be  a  serious  consideration  for  thousands  of 
parents  in  large  towns,  has  recently  t>een  successfully  solved  by 
Mr.  Edward  Howarth  at  Stratford.  Realising  the  fact  that 
probably  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  that  attend  the 
day  schools  in  large  manufacturing  centres  never  leave  town  for 
a  holiday,  but  spend  their  "  vacation  "  in  questionable  diver- 
sions in  streets  and  alleys  with  no  restraining  influence,  Mr. 
Howarth  started  a  **  holiday  school "  for  280  boys  and  girls 
belonging  to  three  of  the  poorest  elementary  schools  in  West 
Ham.  So  far  as  possible  the  usual  educational  equipments, 
such  as  desks,  slates,  and  blackboards,  were  dispensed  with,  and 
a  diversified  course  of  instruction  and  recreation  wa^  successfully 
completed  by  teachers  and  taught  equally  enjoyably.  The  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  scheme  may  be  estimated  from  a  list  of 
"  subjects,"  which  includes  swimming,  modelling,  needlework, 
woodwork,  painting,  bed-making,  basket-making,  gardening, 
whilst  many  hours  of  recreation  were  spent  in  singing,  dancing, 
and  the  like.  More  local  authorities  might  next  year  very 
profitably  emulate  the  example  set  by  the  West  Ham  Education 
Committee  in  aiding  efforts  of  this  kind  by  the  loan  of  build- 
ings, &c.  A  similar  school  was  conducted  by  Miss  Ethel 
Lancaster  at  Walworth. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  Leeds,  on 
September  4th,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed : — **That, 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  physical  deterioration  existing 
among  our  population,  the  Government  should  at  once  grant 
educational  authorities  the  powers  necessary  to  provide  at  least 
one  free  meal  a  day  for  children  attending  State  schools." 
Speaking  in  support  of  the  resolution,  Sir  John  Gorst  said  that 
at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  degenerate  children  are  born 
healthy  and  well  nurtured.  By  far  the  most  important  cause  of 
the  present  physcial  deterioration  is  lack  of  sufiicient  and  whole- 
some food.  Starvation  is  really  the  ailment  from  which  the 
majority  of  so-called  mentally  defective  children  are  suffering. 
Amongst  the  other  remedial  measures  that  ought  to  he  enforced, 
Sir  John  enumerated :  pure  air  and  water,  open-air  teaching, 
medical  inspection  and  care.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  several  members  of  English  municipal  bodies  recently 
visited  Scandinavia,  and  in  Christiania  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  public  kitchen,  whence  hot  dinners  are  sent  out  to  the 
various  schools.  More  than  7,000  children  were  fed  in  this 
way  last  year,  those  who  were  able  to  afford  it,  9  per  cent.,  pay- 
ing about  i^d.  for  each  meal. 

In  "  Consider  the  Children,"  by  Honnor  Marten,  seven  main 
contentions  are  brought  forward  : — {a)  Infants  should  not  attend 
school  under  five  years  of  age.  [b)  All  children  who  need  it 
should  be  fed.  {c)  There  should  be  medical  inspection  of 
all  elementary  schools,  (d)  Corporal  punishment  should  be 
abolished,  {e)  Greater  caution  should  be  exercised  in  sending 
young  children  to  truant  and  industrial  schools.  (/)  Teachers 
should  receive  a  broader  training,  (g)  Only  secular  teaching 
should  be  given  under  the  education  authority.  In  the  present 
state  of  educational  matters  in  this  country  several  of  these 
reforms  are  counsels  of  perfection,  but  Miss  Marten  makes  out 
a  good  case  for  each  of  them  in  the  statistics,  &c. ,  that  she  quotes. 
Especially  informative  are  the  chapters  on  Compulsory  Con- 
tagion, and  Mental  Repletion  and  Bodily  Starvation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Admiralty,  about  three  years 
ago,  decided  to  dispense  with  competitive  examinations  for 
cadetships  ia  the  Navy.     In  the  September  Cornhill  the  policy* 
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IS  dectflred,  by  Mr.  Arthur  BensoD,  to  b^  cmincTitly  satufACtozj, 
and  it«  success  b  ealcutated  Iq  iQBuence  the  methods  of  eatry 
ioto  the  Civil  Service  generallj. 

Thk  joih  anniml  report  of  Bootham  School,  York,  Nitunl 
History,  Literary  and  Totytechntc  Society,  is  to  futid.  The 
editor  has  to  depl<sre  the  lois  of  iFitcrest  in  n^ttural  history  in  the 
school,  due,  we  are  informed,  to  the  growth  of  popalarity  of 
other  hobbies,  notably  photography  and  the  workshop.  The 
report  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  out-of- school  occu- 
pation of  the  boys  at  Booth^m. 

We  have  reCieivcd  from  ihc  Board  of  Educaiioa  *'  Regula- 
tions relating  to  the  E stamina tions  of  Blind  Candidates  for 
Teachers'  Certificates,'*  and  **  Regulation*  and  Sylkbus  re- 
Uting  to  the  Examination  of  Blind  Candidates  for  admiision 
into  Training  Colieges  for  the  Blind,"  both  fot  1905. 

The  AHiiralasiitn  Sikmimmttr  has  (x>mmenced  its  twenty* 
ninth  year  of  publication  with  its  i^ue  of  July  aoth.  Mr. 
Crook*s  article,  '*  A  New  Method  of  Teaching  English 
Composition,'*  which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  The 
School  Worlu,  is  reprinted.  We  learn,  from  other  soorces, 
thai  the  article  has  attracted  much  attention. 

At  the  meeting  of  The  As$od*lion  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  held  at  Manchester  on 
August  28 ih  and  391  h,  the  agenda  included  resolutions  from  the 
Leed^  and  Bkckburn  Chambers  urging  upon  the  Government 
the  necesiily  for  the  organisation  of  educational  courses  of  work 
in  modern  languages  and  commerce,  and  for  a  more  liberal 
subsidy  of  such  courses  in  evening  and  day  technical  schools. 

The  students  of  Birmingham  Uoiversity  entered  into  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  new  buildings  on  September  5th.  The 
smelting  house  of  the  raetallui^ical  department  i«  the  fifst  to 
be  ready  for  students^  and  it  was  here  that  Professor  Turner 
conducted  a  large  party  to  inaugurate  work  in  the  new  buildings 
by  the  hghting  of  a  Siemens  steel  furnace,  which,  it  was  ex- 
peeted,  would  be  in  full  working  order  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Close  upon  / 10,000  has  been  spent  on  the  building,  which,  it 
is  stated,  has  a  unique  collection  of  apparatus  adapted  to  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The:  Report  has  just  been  issued  of  the  Director  of  Education 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  recording  the  work  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  the  year  ended  June  30lh,  1904,  In 
connection  with  this,  the  publication  by  Messrs.  Longmans 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Brill  is  very  opportune.  Dr.  Brill  is 
Rector  of  the  Grey  College,  Bloemfontein,  and  the  paper 
referred  to  was  read  at  a  conference  of  principals  of  Govern- 
ment schools  in  the  colony.  Dr,  Brill  pleads  for  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  Code  regulation  that  Dutch  may  be 
taught  in  every  school,  and  it  shall,  if  demanded  by  parents,  be 
taught  for  three  hours  per  week.  Three-quarters  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Dutch,  And  bi4ingual  schools  therefore  have  a  strong 
justification  fot  their  existence.  As  Mr.  E.  B.  Saigant,  educa- 
tional adviser  to  Lord  Milnefj  points  outf  in  a  letter  to  the 
Rector  of  the  Grey  College,  the  principals  may  make  'or  max 
the  teaching  of  Dutch  as  an  optional  subject.  To  Dr.  BrilPs 
conleniion  that  English  enjoys  undue  advantage  as  being  the 
compubor)'-  medium  of  instruction  (e^ccept  m  Dutch  and  Bible 
history)  Mr.  Sarga.nl  argues  ttmt  this  advantage  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  owing  to  Dutch  being  the  medium  of  conver- 
sation in  the  home-life.  The  whole  question  is  a  complicated 
one*  but  it  is  evident  from  the  arguments  of  Dr*  Brill  on 
one  hand,  and  the  Education  Department,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Sargant,  on  the  other,  that  the  points  at  issue  wilt  be 
decided  in  no  narrow,  partisan  spirit,  but  that  the  factor  of 
ediie%Lion  in  the  weldtog  together  of  the  two  rmces  in  South 


Africa  will  be  benefidat  in  ils  far -reaching  effects. 
urge  our  readers  to  procure  the  pamphlet  for  them 
coftt  is  IS, 

SCOTTISH. 

The  report  on  secondary  education  in  Scotlanc 
1903-4  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  encouraging  record 
and  Is  of  special  interest  as  being  the  last  which  v* 
under  the  signature  of  Sir  Henry  Craik.  The  r. 
governors  of  higher  schools,  it  is  stated,  are  yea 
brijtader  view  of  their  duties  and  responsibilit 
seeking  to  adapt  their  schools  to  the  advancing 
of  the  time.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  pointed 
premises  of  the  secondary  schools  do  not  com  par 
with  those  of  primary  and  higher  grade  schools^  th 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  greatly  raised.  Om 
disappointing  features  in  the  report  is  the  evidence 
statement  that  pupils  are  withdrawn  from  school  a 
early  to  benefit  by  the  liberal  educational  fiiciliti 
been  provided-  The  only  remedy  for  this  lies  in  ( 
a  more  enlightened  public  opinion.  It  is  not  uncc 
comparisons  drawn  between  the  results  achieved 
schools  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany.  Such  com} 
rightly  contended,  are  altogether  unfair,  inasnii 
ignore  the  difference  in  the  conditions  that  pri 
two  countries.  So  long  as  the  ScoUiJih  Ud  conli 
school  two  or  three  years  earlier  than  his  Gernian  c* 
so  long  must  the  responsibiliLy  rest  not  upon  teach 
parents. 

The  report  again  directs  attention  to  the  cont 
growth  of  over-pressure  In  the  upper  classes  of  ma 
schools.  Enquiries  made  in  different  parts  of  the  ( 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  boys,  and  evet 
spend  five  or  six  hours  nightly  on  home  lessons, 
strain  thus  emailed  is  bound  to  be  excessive,  and  t 
react  unfavourably  on  the  iniellectual  as  well  as  on 
development  of  the  pupils.  Sir  Henry  Craik  beli 
ultimate  cause  of  this  over  pressure  is  to  be  found  it 
attain  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  in  too  wid 
subjects.  The  only  effective  remedy  is  to  introf 
elasticity  into  the  curiiculum  of  the  most  advar 
This  curriculum  in  a  Jarge  majority  of  cases  is  di 
»he  requirements  of  the  univemty  bursar)"  comf 
little  progress  in  the  direction  of  relieving  the  te 
looked  for  till  the  university  author! lies  lessen  thti] 
regard  to  the  number  of  subjects  required. 

Silt  Hef^rv  Craik^  KX.B,,  in  opening  a  sclen 
of  Pulteneytown  Academy^  Wick,  delivered  a  speec 
tendencies  of  education,  with  special  reference  to  th 
State  in  further  directing  and  providing  for  the  edu 
youth  oi  the  country.  It  was  not  enough,  he  held, 
them  from  five  to  fourteen,  and  then  turn  Lhem  adri 
critical  and  impressionable  age,  fourteen  to  eightc 
their  own  course.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  tl 
during  those  years  ought  to  bring  them  under  somt 
influence,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  that  woi 
better  (or  their  life  work.  Unless  this  were  do 
the  value  of  the  training  between  five  and  fourte 
lost. 

Mr.  George  Macbonaid,  at  present  Assbtam 
Higher  Inspection,  has  been  appointed  to  act 
Secretary,  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  Scotch  Education 
He  will  enter  upon  his  duties  there  in  October, 
has  also  been  made  of  the  appointment  of  Captain 
kcc  of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  as 
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Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Scotland.  He 
will  alio  inspect  the  classes  in  this  subject  in  the  training 
ooUeges,  as  well  as  those  for  the  further  instruction  of  teachers, 
ooDdocted  under  Art.  91  (J)  of  the  Code. 

AcoORSB  of  instruction  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
his  just  been  instituted  by  the  Senalus  of  Aberdeen  University. 
This  coarse  is  open  only  to  giaduates,  and  to  those  who  satisfy 
the  Senate  of  their  fitness  to  profit  by  the  training.  The  course 
o(  training  will  extend  over  a  full  year,  and  will  include  both 
tbeoiy  and  practice.  The  theory  will  comprise  the  history, 
siMDoe  and  methods  of  education.  The  practical  part  of  the 
toning  will  extend  over  about  28  weeks,  with  a  minimum  of 
350  hours.  The  inclusive  cost  of  the  course  for  each  student 
f31  he  ten  guineas. 

IRISH, 

Tn  results  of  the  Intermediate  examinations  held  last  June 
voe  poblished  early  in  September.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
Bay  of  the  boys*  and  girls'  results  respectively : — 


Senior     Middle     Junior    Preparatory     t«.»»i 
Grade.     Grade.      Grade.        Grade.  ^^^ 

Hamber examined   ...     326  915  3,067  1,968  6,276 

Momber   that    passed 

(«)  With     Honours     100  249  367        —  716 

(^)  Without  Honours  121  487  1,494  1,083  3,i8S 

Total    number     that 

passed        221 

Proportion  per  cent,  of 

Passes        678       804       607 


736      1,861       1,083        3.90« 
55*  621 

GIRLS. 

Nnmber  examined   ...     no  311  1,165  ^8  2,254 

Number   that    passed 

(«)  With     Honours      31  70  115  —  216 

W  Without  Honours    43  162  604  434  1,243 

I'oW    number      that 

,,P*wcd       74        232         719         434        1,459 

"^portion  per  cent,  of 
nsses       67*3       746        617         65*  647 

Thrre  are  one  or  two  changes  this  year  in  the  method  of 
PBblicatioo.  As  before,  only  the  examination  numbers  and  not 
^  names  of  students  are  given,  but  this  year  the  students  of 
*di  school  are  not  grouped  altogether,  but  are  numbered 
I'coiding  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  all  the  names  entered 
'om  the  whole  of  Ireland.  This  will  lessen  to  a  minimum  the 
Ability  of  being  able  to  tell  to  what  schools  the  most  success- 
1I  pupils  belong.  Again  this  year  the  marks  obtained  on  the 
^  papers  are  not  given  in  the  official  publication  except  for 
^preparatory  grade.  It  would  have  saved  much  trouble  to 
>*ve  giveD  them,  as  all  students  like  to  know  their  marks,  and 
Pplication  will  be  made  in  each  individual  case  to  the  Inter- 
tc^te  Office  for  them. 

Dt7iiNG  the  vacation  the  Intermediate  Board  issued  the 
tigramme  for  music,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  that  a  special 
s  of  101.  6d.  must  be  paid  by  each  student  entering  for  this 
bject  The  Board  has  also  shortened  the  prescribed  book  set 
'  the  pass  course  in  French  in  the  Junior  Grade,  limiting  it  to 
J  first  twenty  chapters  only  of  Jules  Verne's  **  Le  Tour  du 
>nde.'* 

Trinity  College  has  added  another  to  its  many  recent 
HiBS  by  issuing  new  regulations  for  the  sizarship  examination, 
ese  will  make  the  examination  one  for  candidates  entering 
•ct  from  schools,  as  they  must  be  under  nineteen  on  the  1st 
^unc  of  the  year  in  which  they  compete,  and  must  not  have 


matriculated  in  Trinity  nor  be  graduates  of  any  other  univer-^ 
sity.  The  Board  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  award  independently 
one  sizarship  in  mathematics  and  one  in  classics  to  Junior 
Freshmen.  Sizarships  will  be  offered  for  classics,  mathematics, 
and  experimental  science  (as  well  as  for  Hebrew  and  Irish,  the 
courses  for  which  are  not  changed).  All  candidates  will  be 
examined  in  English  composition  ;  for  classical  candidates  there 
will  be  one  paper  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  a  viva  voce 
examination  in  geometry,  and  for  mathematical  and  science 
candidates  an  easy  pa[>er  in  Latin  composition  and  a  viva  voce 
examination  in  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  author  of  their  own  selection, 
it  being  permissible  to  substitute  French  or  German  for  Greek. 
The  main  courses  are  entirely  reorganised  and  very  largely  fit  in 
with  the  senior  grade  courses  of  the  Intermediate  Board. 

The  new  Irish  Reform  Association,  in  the  report  which  it 
has  issued,  declares  itself  of  opinion  **  that  a  settlement  of  the^ 
question  of  higher  education  is  urgently  needed,  and  that  the 
whole  system  of  education  in  this  country  requires  remodelling, 
and  co-ordinating."  This  is  a  matter  to  which  the  minds  of 
moderate  men  in  this  country  may  well  be  directed,  and  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  next  session 
for  the  co-ordination  of  Irish  education,  those  interested  especially 
in  secondary  education  should  be  discussing  the  question  this 
autumn,  and  should  determine  upon  a  policy  likely  to  be  at  once 
acceptable  and  a  genuine  advance  towards  a  fit  and  permanent 
solution.  Attention  has  been  called  to  one  result  of  the  reformed 
rules  and  programmes  of  the  last  three  years,  viz.,  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  schools  receiving  grants  from  330  to  262.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  at  the  time  that  the 
Intermediate  Board  was  esUblished  it  was  sUted  that  the 
small  classical  school,  which  is  now  being  crushed  out  of  exis- 
tence, was  to  be  helped  and  supported. 

WELSH. 

The  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod  has  been  held  this  year  at 
Rhyl.  The  very  imporUnt  project  of  a  National  Library  for 
Wales  was  discussed.  The  problem  of  the  site  was  brought 
forward,  and  is  the  question  which  has  now  boldly  to  be  faced. 
Sir  John  Williams,  who  has  made  such  extremely  generous 
gifts  to  the  prospective  National  Library,  expressed  his  inter- 
esting opinion  that  '*  the  library  should  be  placed  where  the 
student  could  pursue  his  researches  undisturbed  and  undistracted 
and  not  in  the  large  and  noisy  city."  As  to  accessibility:  '*  If 
a  student  must  remain  near  the  library  for  some  time  it  matters 
little  whether  he  travels  thereto  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour 
or  at  forty,  or  whether  the  place  can  be  reached  by  one  train  a 
day  or  by  a  dozen.  If  the  library  were  intended  for  the  mere 
flitting  sight-seer,  '  accessibility '  assumes  far  greater  proportions. 
The  great  desideratum  in  respect  to  the  seat  of  the  library  is  not 
accessibility  in  the  sense  of  rapid  transit  thereto  and  therefrom, 
but  comfortable  rooms  and  cheap  living.  A  small  town,  with 
its  quietude  and  cheap  living,  is  therefore,  as  a  home  for  the 
library,  preferable  to  a  large  commercial  town,  with  its  noise- 
and  hurry,  high  rents,  and  expensive  living." 

At  the  Eisteddfod  Mr.  William  Jones,  M.P.,  made  eloquent 
reference  to  what  he  described  as  the  most  notable  Welsh  literary 
achievement  of  the  year,  the  translation  of  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy  into  Welsh  by  Mr.  Daniel  Rees,  of  Carnarvon,  a  task 
of  great  laboriousness,  but  one  carried  out  with  marked 
ability. 

Cardiganshire  County  Council  have  now  delegated  to 
their  Education  Committee  all  powers  under  the  Education  Act 
of  1902,  except  that  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money. 
They  have  decided  to  petition  the  King  to  appoint  a  Royal 
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Cuminissiun  to  inquire  into  the  o^)eraiion  of  the  Education  Act 
in  Wales,  and  to  petition  that  the  Education  Act,  1902,  be 
amended  to  abolish  all  religious  tests  for  teachers  and  to  place 
all  voluntary  schools  under  complete  local  control.  They  also 
expressed  approval  by  resolution  of  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  draft  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  Welsh  Education 
-Council,  and  referred  the  consideration  of  the  detailed  scheme 
to  the  Education  Committee  for  report. 

A  MOVEMENT  in  the  direction  of  cultivation  of  nature-study 
during  the  summer  holidays  has  been  made  by  the  holding  of 
classes  at  Abcrysiwyih,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Pick;<rd,  the 
horticultural  lecturer.  It  has  been  decided  to  form  a  Nature- 
study  Association  for  West  Wales,  having  for  its  objects  the 
interchange  of  ideas  on  nature-study  and  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens by  members  for  mutual  instruction.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis,  of 
Pentrepoth  County  School,  Carmarthen,  was  appointed  hono- 
rary secretary  and  convener,  and  the  first  general  meeting  is  to 
be  held  shortly  at  Carmarthen. 

At  the  Carmarthenshire  Education  Committee  it  has  been 
decided  to  obtain  counsel's  opinion  as  to  whether  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  since  they  are  vested  in  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, are  b'able  to  rates. 

Thb  Glamorganshire  Education  Committee  has  resolved  that 
^here  there  are  no  pupil-teacher  centres,  or  where  the  chief 
education  ofBcial  is  of  opinion  that  the  centre  is  too  small  or 
inadequately  equip[>ed,  that  the  highest  grant  would  not  be 
earned,  and  where  there  is  a  county  school  available,  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  the  pupil  teachers  be  sent  at  once  to  the  county 
school,  and  that  the  chief  education  official  be  authorised  to 
apply  for  recognition  of  such  county  schools  as  pupil -teacher 
<:entres. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cardiflf  Provisional  Education  Com- 
mittee the  suggestion  was  made  that  in  connection  with  technical 
lectures  in  future  as  many  members  of  the  committee  as  possible 
should  attend  the  first  lecture  of  the  various  classes  to  see  how 
they  are  conducted.  The  suggestion  was,  however,  met  by  a 
proposal  that  the  Director  of  Education  should  present  a  report 
on  the  matter.  The  Cardiff  Corporation  are  now  taking  over 
the  collection  of  the  ^6.  rate  for  intermediate  education,  and 
will  assume  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  intermediate  schools  in  that  town. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modem  Languages. 

CoftUs  et  I.fgetides,  2e  PartU.  By  H.  A.  Guerber.  vi.  -f  180 
y»p.  (Ilarrap.)  \s.  6</.  -The  author  shows  her  wonted  skill 
in  selecting  attractive  tales  from  the  most  varied  sources,  and  in 
telling  them  in  simple  language.  To  each  tale  she  adds  an 
interesting  little  note,  giving  the  source  and  other  details.  A 
full  vocabulary  is  given  ;  but  the  author  rightly  says  in  the 
preface  that  *•  the  most  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  by 
translating  new  words  only  when  the  pupils  cannot  guess  their 
meaning,  and  by  making  them  depend  exclusively  on  their 
memory  to  translate  all  those  already  employed."  The  book  is 
not  quite  free  from  misprints. 

Les  Avititures  (TUlyse.  By  G.  G.  Coulton.  vii.  -|- 
144  pp.  (Hachette.) — Mr.  Coulton  has  taken  Biiaub^'s 
translation  of  the  Odyssey,  and  has  dealt  very  freely  with 
it,    omitting   difficult    phrases    or    words,    and    many    minor 


incidents,  and  he  has  taken  the  precaution  of  working  thiougl 
the  book  with  pupils  before  publishing  it.  It  is  a  pity  thi 
editors  do  not  make  a  rule  of  this.  Mr.  Coulton  hopes  that  tb 
book  "  will  be  found  suitable  for  reading  aloud  in  French  witl 
a  fairly  advanced  class,  and  that  nothing  need  interrupt  the  flw 
of  the  narrative  but  necessary  corrections  of  pronunciation  c 
occasional  pauses  to  ask  the  meaning  of  a  more  difficult  void. 
We  believe  that  he  has  fully  attained  his  object.  lo  an  ippei 
dix  are  added  some  questions  in  French  based  on  the  text,  u 
passages  for  retranslation.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  proof « 
not  read  more  carefully ;  we  have  noted,  for  instance,  ixi^ 
(p.  I),  ou  (p.  2),  qui  {ox  que  (p.  5),  aussitot  (p.  7),  /em/i/e  {p.  it 
lap  dosu  luce  for  la  plus  douce  (p.  14). 

Advanced  French  Composition,  By  H.  E.  Berthon  a 
C.  T.  Onions,  M.A.  xxxviii.  +  106  pp.  (Sonnenschein.) 
This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  deserves  a  high  pb 
among  the  many  books  intended  to  teach  that  most  di 
cult  of  arts,  French  composition.  Very  judicious  are  I 
introductory  remarks,  suggestive,  but  of  course  not  exhausii 
The  passages  themselves  are  very  well  chosen  ;  a  consider! 
proportion  are  translations  from  the  French,  and  we  obee 
with  pleasure  that  they  are  written  in  idiomatic  Engli 
with  few  exceptions.  ("The  damp  there  is  very  great "  sec 
quaint  in  a  description  of  Venice  ;  **  a  lifeless  corpse  "  suggc 
killing  one  dead ;  and  the  impersonal  '*  one "  is  used 
frequently.)  We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  are  no  footnotes,  a 
that  a  companion  volume  of  fair  copies,  with  full  treatment 
crucial  points  and  variant  renderings,  will  be  obtainable 
teachers. 

Grillparzer^  Der  Traum  ein  Leben.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Mei 
xxxiii.  +  128  pp.  (Heath.)  2J. — To  our  knowledge,  this  is 
first  English  edition  of  Grill parzer's  attractive  and  justly  pope 
dream-play.  Mr.  Meyer  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  Anstr 
dramatist's  life  and  work,  which  is  accurate  on  the  whole, 
may  be  asked  whether  it  is  true  that  Sappho  **  was  tnnslad 
into  all  the  European  languages,"  that  **the  predominance* 
the  love  element  shows  the  influence  of  Comeille  and  Radne" 
and  the  statement  that  IVeh  dem  der  liigt  **  contains  too  moo 
moralising  and  too  little  action  "  makes  us  doubt  whetk 
Mr.  Meyer  has  ever  read  that  delightful  comedy.  The  text  t 
nicely  printed,  and  there  are  brief  notes,  which  will  pfovi 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  We  are  constrained  to  poio 
out  once  again  the  distressing  tendency  to  *'  tall  writing "wfaid 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident  in  the  editorial  matter soppli^ 
by  Transatlantic  professors. 

French  Unseens,  By  S.  E.  Longland.  (Rivingtons.)  ^ 
two  books  :  Senior,  62  pp.,  8r/. ;  Junior,  42  pp.,  6df.— Wec« 
recommend  these  selections  as  being  well  compiled  and  satabl 
for  their  purpose  ;  but  we  trust  that  teachers  who  take  oine^ 
translation  in  place  of  a  set-book  in  the  local  examinatioos  Vi 
regard  these  snippets  as  supplementary  to  the  study  of  a  00* 
nected  text,  and  not  as  the  exclusive  reading  matter  of  t^ 
pupils.  Such  misprints  as  are  to  be  found  should  be  remove 
in  the  next  edition  ;  we  have  noted  soitent  (i.,  p.  2),  qiivlt' 
(ii.,  p.  17),  chAleau  (twice,  ii.,  p.  20),  ne  for  me  (iL,  p.  23)1^* 

Villin^er :  Der  Topfer  von  Kandem.  Edited  by  Wal* 
Rippmann.  (Arnold.)  u.  yl, — The  multiplication  ofita* 
easy  texts  in  modem  languages  is  very  desirable.  It  piofiii' 
material  for  those  teachers  who  think  that  the  Rg>^ 
should  be  the  centre  of  their  teaching,  and  that  the  p<(^ 
should  be  started  on  a  Reader  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  ^ 
at  a  long  succession  of  dreary  exercises.  This  Uttle  \fsA.  ^ 
37  pp.  is  edited  with  all  Prof.  Rippmann*s  usual  care.  Tk** 
are  exercises  at  the  end  in  word  formation  and  questioBS  on  u" 
text  to  be  answered  in  German.     The  glossary  at  the  O^  "'^ 
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moit  of  its  words  explained  in  Gcnnan,  but  the  method  is  not 
[      ridden  to  death,  and  English  is  used  where  it  saves  the  pupil's 
lime. 

Dmts  New  First  French  Book.  (First  part  in  phonetic 
taoKript)  (Dent.)  6d,  net. — Prof.  Rippmann  has  followed 
the  example  of  other  recent  First  French  Books,  and  issued  the 
fiist  twenty-three  lessons  of  his  New  First  French  Book  in 
phoaetic  transcript.  The  number  of  those  who  use  the  alphabet 
rfthe  Association  Pkonitiqut  Iniemational  increases  daily; 
tkeie  will  be  glad  to  have  this  book.  It  will  also  be  a  saving 
far  the  poor  pupil  to  have  to  expend  only  sixpence  at  first 
iDitcsd  of  eighteenpence.  Pupils— boys  especially— are  so  ready 
tDloM  their  books,  and  all  will  be  glad  to  have  a  clean  *'  New 
Imt  French  Book"  after  the  drudgery  of  the  first  steps  are 


QMty  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Edited  by  W.  A.  Acland, 
IkD.  xii.+  189  pp.  (Heath.)  2 j.  W.— There  is  no  striking 
ktaKt  about  this  book  to  justify  its  appearance  ;  we  have  suflfi- 
ant  editions  of  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea "  already.  The 
tiliodiiction  gives  a  very  short  account  of  Goethe's  life,  and 
MM  scanty  remarks  about  the  source  and  form  of  the  poem. 
TIm  text  is  none  too  carefully  printed  ;  the  notes  are  quite 
eonmoDplace  ;  and  there  is  a  vocabulary,  which  seems  altogether 
nperfluons,  for  students  sufficiently  advanced  to  read  a  fairly 
difficult  text  may  be  expected  to  possess  a  dictionary. 

A  First  English  Book,  By  Walter  Rippmann.  (Dent.)  2s, 
net— This  little  book  on  the  lines  of  the  now  familiar  Dent's 
Fiist  French  and  First  German  Books  is  intended  for  those 
children  whose  mother- tongue  is  not  English.  It  should  have  a 
vide  sale  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  among  the  large  alien 
popnlition  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the 
improvement'  that  has  taken  place  in  modern-language  books 
of  recent  years  should  compare  this  book  with  Hamburger's 
"  English  Lessons  "  in  Alge's  Series,  published  in  1898.  It  was 
on  this  series  that  the  Dent  books  are  modelled.  One  point  of 
mperiority  is  the  great  care  with  which  these  latter  are  got  up ; 
^  printing,  illustrations,  and  binding  are  all  appropriate.  The 
iBostiations  in  this  book  all  represent  typical  English  scenes, 
ttd  not  Swiss  or  Austrian  country.  They  are  still  somewhat 
^picaltnral,  but  then  we  are  not  all  town-dwellers.  The 
PKtnre  by  Miss  Roos  on  p.  85  is  particularly  artistic  and 
durmiog.  The  first  seventeen  lessons  are  repeated  at  the  end 
m  phonetic  transcript. 

Claulot. 

^oman  Literature,  By  Hermann  Joachim,  vi.  +  151  pp. 
Temple  Encyclopcedic  Primers.  (Dent.)  u.  net.— This  is 
9iute  a  readable  little  book,  in  spite  of  its  compressed  character  ; 
wit  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be  useful  except  to  students  who 
WW  a  good  deal  to  begin  with,  and  who  can  use  it  to  refresh 
"^  memory  and  to  summarise  results.  The  story  begins  at  the 
Wiesi  period  and  goes  down  to  the  year  120  after  Christ,  with 
•  Swice  at  the  provincial  writers  of  a  later  date.  Mr.  Joachim 
■*■  •  fiur  sense  of  proportion,  and  a  competent  knowledge. 
'^c  have  to  note,  however,  a  lack  of  the  power  of  generalisation 
****Uinc$  which  we  do  not  expect  in  a  Teuton.  For  instance  : 
p 'peaks  of  the  metre  of  Plautus  as  if  its  many  *'  shortenings  of 
1^  Words  "  and  other  irregularities  were  arbitrary ;  whereas  we 
^^  that  these  depended  on  the  subservience  of  the  metre  to 
'•e  ipokcn  word-accent  and  phrase-accent.  In  fact,  the  principle 
^'^  formed  the  Saturnian,  and  lived  in  popular  Latin  poetry 
^^■tthuioasly  until  it  recovered  the  mastery  in  the  middle  ages, 
^  the  main  principle  of  Plautine  scansion.  Plautus  grafted 
7^  Greek  metrical  schemes  upon  it,  but  where  the  two  came 
^to  conflict  tlie  Greek  went  to  the  wall.  The  translation  is 
^tirtietorfly  written,  but  does  not  eschew  the  split  infinitive. 
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Studies  on  Hesiod^  with  a  view  to  elucidcUe  his  reasoning. 
No.  J  I.  The  Shield  of  Hercules,  By  W.  F.  Cornish.  32  pp. 
(Frowde.)  u.— This  pamphlet,  written  by  a  "clerk  in  Holy 
Orders,"  bears  evidence  of  its  origin.  Mr.  Cornish  is  a  moralist, 
and  seeks  allegorical  meanings  in  his  poet.  Thus  Cygnus  is 
put  here  *'  to  represent  that  older  state  of  things  which  so 
often,  because  of  the  abuses  which  grow  up  under  it,  gets  to  be 
intolerable."  The  fact  that  lolaus  is  the  charioteer  of  Her- 
cules shows  that  "those  qualities,  too,  which  seem  more  of 
earth,  if  rightly  directed,  have  their  part  also  given  them,  that 
they  too  may  be  made  conducive  to  heaven's  purpose."  Mr. 
Cornish  wk&  the  fall  of  man  in  the  fable  of  Amphitryon,  and 
spiritual  weapons  in  the  whole  armour  of  Hercules.  We  hope 
we  are  mistaken,  but  he  appears  to  connect  the  word  x^<>i^^<' 
with  *'  clown  "  (p.  12).  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  pamphlet  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 

A  Source  Book  of  Roman  History,  By  D.  C.  Munro.  viii. 
4-  258  pp.  (Heath.)  5J.— The  material  of  this  book  is  classi- 
fied under  twelve  headings,  partly  chronological,  partly  of  dif- 
ferent subjects,  such  as  Religion,  the  Army,  Early  History, 
Roman  Life  and  Society,  Provinces.  Each  cbaj^ter  has  a  select 
bibliography  at  the  beginning.  The  extracts  are  presented  in 
English,  and  are  taken  from  standard  books  or  translations 
whenever  that  is  possible.  They  are  well  selected  and  inter- 
esting. If  the  earlier  ones  are  scrappy,  that  is  hardly  ^to  be 
avoided.  But  there  is  one  great  ftiult  in  the  form,  and  a  fault 
which  could  easily  have  been  avoided :  the  dots  which  indicate 
omissions.  These  offend  the  eye  and  distract  the  mind  even 
within  the  extract;  but  why  some  should  have  dots  at  the 
beginning,  and  others  at  the  end  as  well,  we  cannot  understand. 
The  book  is,  however,  a  praiseworthy  effort,  and  ought  to  make 
it  possible  for  beginners  to  learn  something  of  the  methods  of 
criticism. 

The  Phaedo  of  Plato,  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Harold  Williamson,  xxxix.  +  251  pp.  (Macmillan.)  jj.  td, 
— A  school  edition  of  the  Phaedo  will  probably  be  welcomed  in 
many  quarters,  although  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  better 
results  may  not  be  attained  by  a  good  teacher  with  a  plain  text. 
Such,  at  least,  is  our  own  experience.  But  those  who  want 
notes  will  find  their  waifl  supplied  by  Mr.  Williamson.  The 
editor  has  followed  Mr.  Archer- Hind  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
philosophy,  and  has  taken  over  that  scholar's  summary  bodily  ; 
he  has  little  to  say,  and  need  say  little  of  textual  criticism  ;  his 
efforts  are  confined  to  elucidating  the  Greek.  Here  he  is  very 
fairly  successful ;  but  he  has  not  learnt  So-^y  irA^i'  ^ikivxt  i[o»r6s. 
The  notes  are  overloaded  with  matter,  often  irrelevant,  as  in 
the  long  discussion  oi  oh  fi4i,  p.  128  (which  contains  a  mistrans- 
lation, M  ^^  »^«*  fA«(ri,  by  "may  they  not  seize  the  ships"), 
which  is  not  clear,  not  always  reasonable,  and  certainly  not  in 
place;  inrtp^u&s  »s  (p.  127)  and  others.  The  note  on  M  fihy 
(p.  1 10)  is  misleading  ;  the  word  has  not  a  relative  but  a  demon- 
strative sense,  as  a  student  of  Homer  ought  to  know.  The  old 
figment  that  a  cock  was  specially  appropriate  to  Asclepios  is 
revived  (p.  245).  On  the  whole,  we  are  disappointed  with  the 
book.  It  is  ill-digested,  and  shows  that  the  author  has  learning 
but  does  not  know  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  use. 

Edited  Books. 

Selected  Poems,  By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  Ivi.  +  55  PP-  (Macmil- 
Un.)  If.— The  poems  included  in  this  booklet  are  well  known 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  chosen  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  subjects  set  for  1905  by  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Board  for  Ireland.  But  to  treat  this  collection  as  merely 
an  examination  text-book  would  be  a  mistake.  We  have  before 
now  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  scholarship  which  Mr. 
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Cotterill  expends  on  his  editions.  This,  even  the  least  of  these, 
is  worth  reading,  even  by  a  literary  man,  and  the  present 
reviewer  has  felt  compelled  to  go  through  every  word  of  the 
introductory  sections,  for  Mr.  Cotterill  once  again  has  written 
so  delightfully  that  all  thought  of  examination  slips  from  the 
mind.  The  notes  are  excellent,  but  it  U  the  introductory  lives 
of  Gray,  Bums,  Cowper,  Moore  and  Longfellow  (who  are  the 
••selected"  poets)  that  deserve  special  attention.  They  are 
models  of  what  biographical  introductions  ought  to  be. 

ne  Pentateuch.  Vol.  II.  By  Rev.  H.  C.  Batterbury.  xi. 
+  298  pp.  (Rivinglons.)  zs,  dd.  net.— This  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Batterbury's  is  concerned  with  portions  of  the  Books  of 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy ;  and  of  these 
the  last,  which  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  (after  Exodus),  gets 
the  least  space  and  none  too-  much  attention.  The  plan  that  is 
followed  is  by  this  time  familiar  to  all  who  have  used  the  ' 
previous  volumes  of  this  most  serviceable  series  with  the  care 
which  they  merit ;  and  for  the  notes,  maps,  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations, there  can  be  nothing  but  praise — if  we  remember  in  the 
case  of  the  notes  and  allow  for  the  ecclesiastical  view  which 
governs  the  whole  series.  Mr.  Batterbury  is  evidently  afraid  of 
modem  criticism,  and  while  he  presents  in  the  case  of  each 
book  a  fair  summary  of  its  theories,  he  urges  teachers,  as 
they  have  little  time,  he  says,  for  testing  criticism  of  this  kind,  to 
maintkin  the  tradiUonal  view  of  ••inspired"  Scriptures;  since 
he  alleges  disagreements  among  the  critics  themselves,  and 
every  probability  of  present-day  conclusions  being  overtumcd 
at  no  distant  date.  There  may  be  some  wisdom  in  his  counsel ; 
but  in  view  of  certain  well-esublished  conclusions,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  light  of  two  manly  school-books  on  Old  Testament 
history  which  recently  we  reviewed  in  these  columns,  it  does 
not  commend  itself  for  either  strength  or  candour. 

Tlie  Aferckani  of  Venice,  By  R.  M^  William.  xxxL  -f  Text 
+  xxxii.  pp.  (Dent.)  is,  41/.— We  are  compelled  to  suppose 
that  some  well-considered  reason  dictates  the  omission  of  any 
numbers  from  the  pages  of  the  texts  in  this  otherwise  admirable 
series.  The  method  of  dealing  with  Shakespeare's  character- 
istic peculiarities  of  language  is  perhaps  a  little  too  condensed  ; 
although,  as  this  play  only  is  drawn. upon  to  illustrate  them, 
possibly  they  will  serve  a  useful  school  purpose.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  sections  like  these  ought  not  to  induce  either  teachers 
or  taught  to  neglect  a  book  like  Dr.  Abbott's  on  Shakespearean 
grammar.  The  section  on  versification  is  brief  to  a  fault.  The 
notes  are  splendid,  and  are  decorated  with  many  interesting 
woodcuts,  drawn  from  antiquarian  sources,  and  some  well 
deserved  praise  must  be  given  to  Miss  Dora  Curtis  for  the 
illustrations. 

Cambremia,  By  W.  Jenkyn  Thomas.  248  pp.  (Edward 
Arnold.)  is.  td,  net.  —This  is  an  ideal  reading-book  and  ought 
to  be  commended  as  a  model  to  all  and  sundry  who  contemplate 
the  production  of  such  works,  or  have  laid  to  heart  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Burrell  in  the  September  issue  of  this  journal.  It  is 
intended  primarily  for  Welsh  schools,  but  ought  not,  on  account 
of  its  subject-matter,  to  be  unacceptable  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  its  variety,  its  tactful  arrangement,  its  immense 
range  of  selections  and  its  exquisite  illustrations,  can  only  serve 
to  make  the  reading  of  it  a  delight.  It  is  said  to  be  intended 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  higher  standards  in  elementary  and  the 
lower  standards  in  secondary  schools,  but  it  makes  remarkably 
good  reading  for  many  who  have  long  left  school  days  behinc] 
them.  It  is  delightful  in  a  book  of  this  kind  to  come  upon 
Tacitus,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Asser  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  side 
by  side  with  George  Borrow,  Thomas  Love  Peacock  and  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest;  to  say  nothing  of  Froissart  and  the  much^ 
neglected  Lord  Clarendon. 


English. 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Postal  Jnformatiof^ 
L.  Allmaier.  xiv.  -f  204  pp.  (Macmillan.)  y,6d,n 
U  a  useful  treatise,  considering  the  end  that  it  has  in  1 
we  are  sorry  to  see  it  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friei 
English  of  the  general  editor  is  to  be  taken  as  a  result 
ing  in  commercial  correspondence.  Business  Engl 
largely  a  thing  of  conventions  and  abbreviations,  as  tl 
writer  knows  it,  that  it  is  time  something  should  be  d« 
possible  to  make  it  more  instead  of  less  literary  ;  ai 
afraid  that  the  advice  of  Mr.  Altmaier  will  not  great 
the  former  result,  though  its  practical  value  is  indubii 
his  directions  are  for  the  most  part  cleariy  and  well  < 
The  book  is  worth  attention  wherever  a  commercial 
education  is  pursued  ;  and  the  amount  of  information 
in  it,  and  its  numerous  exercises,  are  certainly  dire 
practical  and  laudable  object.  But  the  general  ec 
Herrick,  also  takes  upon  himself  to  give  advice  as  t 
correspondence.  After  perpetrating  this  sentence,  **  ^ 
subject  of  a  letter  was  likely  to  be  foreign  to  the  sti 
perience,  information  ij  furnished  him,"  &c.,  we  get 
canese  locution,  •*  will  likely  find."  Then  comes  the 
** practice  the  omission  of  all  unnecessary  words." 
Herrick  himself  does  by  sheer  slaughter  of  the  arti 
following  barbarous  sentences  will  show  :  **  The  e 
value  of  careful  study  of  letter  writing  cannot  fail  tc 
,  .  .  Foreigners  may  properly  resent  being  punish* 
of  ignorance  or  neglect  of  Americans  .  .  .  If  so 
able  time  of  a  man,  valuable  in  business,  would  be  si 
this  is  the  outcome  of  commercial  correspondence  it  w 
for  a  long  lime,  a  sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  to 
English  undefiled,  in  spite  of  the  manifold  excellen 
book. 

Hittopy. 

Heroes  of  Iftdustry.  By  F.  E.  Cooke,  viii.  H 
(Routledge.)  u.  6rf.— This  is  a  brightly-written 
illustrated  school  reader,  containing  the  stories  of  Ws 
Stephenson,  Nasmyth,  Telford,  Wedgwood,  Croir 
the  brothers  Chambers  interspersed  with  poems  1 
Mackay  and  others,  and  followed  by  *'  a  few  notes 
and  meanings."  There  is  more  humanity  in  the 
the  engineers  than  in  the  corresponding  "lives" 
Smiles. 

Classified  Catalogue  of  Books  on  English  History. 
This  is  a  list  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  Neave  Brayshaw 
of  the  scholars  of  Bootham  School,  York.     Appa 
intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  an  excellent  histor 
which  the  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess, 
are  classified    under    the    headings'  of   successive 
English   history,  the  periods  being  mainly   those  1 
Gardiner  and  MuUinger  in  their  "  Introduction  to  t 
English  History."     Not  only  are  standard  historical 
given,  but  a  small  selection  of  first-rate  novels  is  add 
who  are  studying   any  particular   era  of   English 
have   exhausted   the   limited    information    of    their 
would  find   this  little  catalogue  an  excellent  guide 
reading. 

A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

1    George,     xi.  -f  312  pp.     (Methuen.)     p.  6d.—U 

**  object  in  writing  this  little  book  has  been  to  presei 

survey  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  with  tl 

conditions,  at  least  so  far  as  they  depend  on  geogn 

have  contributed  to  produce  the  present  slate  of  thii 

I    quotation  from  the  preface  exactly  describes  the  I 

I    rather    a   geographical    history   than   a    historical 
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is  divid«a  ipio  eight  parta^  mi  inutjducUoni  ft  smntoary, 
e  British  Islands,  the  *'  Stepping  Stones,"  the  Daughter 
«tioo3,  the  Dependencies^  the  Protectorates,  and  the  Do' 
mm^  in  Mno^  There  is  an  index,  but  only  one  map, 
n  tbe  book  wax  intended  to  accompany  an  atlat,  and  the 
ittlidr  sxy&  there  are  plenty  of  atlases,  and  maps  would  have 
Biiieiy  changed  the  chfttacter  of  his  book.  Mr*  George's 
aide  is  a  guarantee  of  good  work*  and  we  can  heartily 
omnueDd  this  book  to  oy?  readers  as  suitable  for  the  icbool 
ibftry  or  eveia  as  a  supplementary  text-book. 

Bolenee  and  Technology. 

A  Primir  9/  Fkythhgy,  By  Ei-  H,  Stwling,  viii.  +  uS 
)fk  [Murray.}  u. — We  doubt  if  in  any  other  subject  of  science 
bsR  ire  so  many  really  admirable  primers  as  In  human  physio* 
00.  This  is  cert&inly  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen.  Com- 
paotively  few  technlca^l  terms  are  used,  yet,  by  assuming  oo  I  he 
pifttif  the  reader  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and 
etoillry,  the  author  hau*  been  able  to  introduce  much  interesl- 
iif  Batter  which  is  usually  restricted  to  more  ambitious  books. 
Hb  little  volume  may  be  confidently  recommended  as  a  trust- 
vsidijr  btroduction  to  present-day  physiology. 

tfm.  V&l,  /.,  Muds  and  Iwigs.  By  H.  Marshall  Ward, 
i  +  271  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.l  4J.  6rf.  net.— 
rtus  is  the  irit  of  a  series  of  six  volumes  intended  to  provide 
ittdents  of  forest  botany  with  a  guide  to  trees  and  shrubs  from 
he  point  of  view  of  the  outdoor  naturalist.  Those  who  know 
he *uihofs delightful  book  on  "The  Oak  '*  will  have  high  ejtpec- 
Wioos  of  the  present  work,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
"hU  first  volume  consists  of  two  parts :  a  general  account  of 
04  and  twigs  and  their  manner  of  growth,  followed  b>'  a  special 
Klbo  decribing  ihe  characters  by  which  the  buds  and  twigs  of 
"rioos  trees  may  be  recognised.  It  contains  136  excellent 
iMraiious.  There  arc  few  more  interesting  and  instruciive 
^oses  in  6 eld  botany  than  the  elucidation  of  a  twig's  past 
Mtory  from  the  marks  on  its  surface :  this  h  only  one  of  many 
^  riddles  which  Prof.  Ward's  book  will  help  the  student 
ttwlve.  We  shall  await  with  keen  interest  the  appearance  of 
fe  succeeding  volumes,  which  will  deal  respectively  with 
<ivei.  Inflorescence  and  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Seeds,  Seedlings, 
^  tbe  Habit  and  Conformation  of  the  Tree, 

Phpmgrapky :  mt  Intwcdmii&n  i&  the  Study  &f  NtUure.  By 
■  H.  Huxley,  Revised  and  partly  re- writ  ten  by  R,  A,  Gregory. 
I*  +  435  pp.  ( MacmiMan,)  41.  6k  — ^To  bring  HuJtley 's  *'  Physi- 
pipihy  "  up  to  date,  curtailing  or  altering  here,  ampli^'ing  there 
■*•  the  progress  of  science  had  rendered  necessary — without 
<0€r  disturbing  the  plan  of  the  book  or  sacrificing  any  of  its 
^Jtn  of  style  J  was  an  undertaking  which  only  the  most  ur. 
^ed  success  could  justify.  Prof*  Gregory  has  done  all 
*^*ijd  more.  So  complete  is  the  fusion  between  new  and  old 
'^^rial,   thai,  although   the  ad  ti  it  ions  in   some  cases  extend 

several  pigcSi  the  joint  authorship  is  only  revealed  by  a 
r^t  compatison  of  this  with  former  editions,  or  by  the  know- 
%^  thai  certain  facts  described  are  of  recent  discovery.  A 
'^tirbaC  important  modiBcation  u\  the  manner  of  developing 
'  **  argument  "  should  be  mentioned*  The  ongina!  volume, 
*ill  be  remembered,  was  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  on 
'  Thames  and  its  basin.  In  the  present  edition  the  text  has 
^  made  equally  applicable  to  any  river  basin  :  a  change 
ich  will  much  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book  in  schools 

temote  from  the  Thames.  The  work  has  been  greatly 
Proved  in  other  respects  also.  It  contains  300  delightful 
LWiDgs  and  photc^raphs,  excellently  reproduced  and  nearly  all 
V I  and  the  use  of  headings  in  thick  type  increases  the  ease 


of  reference  to  a  degree  which  is  only  apparent  in  comparing 
the  new  and  old  editions.  Prof*  Gr^ory's  work  will  be 
cordially  welcomed »  not  only  as  a  notable  addition  to  edaca* 
tbnal  literature,  but  also  as  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  man.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  [»efiu:e  that  a 
course  of  practical  exercises  in  observation  and  meaKuremeQti 
based  upon  the  facts  described  in  thii  volume,  witl  shortly  be 
published « 

Ei&tt  Niiiure*Siudy  and  Ohdrvatianal  LtsssHS.  Pari  IL  By 
M.  D.  Hill  and  W.  .\i.  Webb.  xvi.  +  174  pp,  (Duckworth.) 
3/,  6t/,  net.^The  second  part  of  this  very  attractive  woik  fol- 
lows the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  in  the  picvious  volume 
noticed  in  our  issue  for  February,  1903.  The  conse<]uence  is 
that  the  observationat  lessons  are  apt  to  convey  the  impression 
of  forming  a  collection  of  odds  and  ends  of  information  and 
directions  as  to  what  to  observe.  If  nature-study  is  to  be  a 
satisfactory  introduction  to  the  study  of  science,  it  must  be  of  a 
kind  to  inculcate  orderly  and  systematic  habits  of  work.  There 
is  a  danger  that  the  plan  adopted  by  these  authors  wiU  have  a 
contrajy  efi'ect  and  encourage  a  disposition— natural  enough  in 
children — to  dabble  in  many  subjects  and  to  concent  rate  upon 
none.  But  if  the  book  before  us  is  used  only  by  trained  and 
intelligent  teachers,  it  should  prove  of  very  real  service  In  sup* 
plying  juBt  those  practical  hints  the  instructor  who  is  not  a 
specialist  requires.  The  tUuitraiiom  are  excellent  and  the  notes 
good. 

Buh^  m  a  Factor  in  the    Teacking  of  Msruls,     By   W. 

Hoskyns-AbrahaU.  2S  pp.  (Bristol:  Dove  Bros.)  4^/.  — This 
brochure  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Section  (Educational)  of  the  Bradford  Exhibition.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a  scheme  of  teaching  carried  out  by  the 
writer  in  the  course  of  some  years'  work  at  the  head  of  a  small 
school  for  girls,  the  object  being  to  impart  to  the  pupils,  through 
the  medium  of  biology,  certain  information  relating  to  themselves 
and  the  laws  of  life.  The  result  was  that  there  was  '^  no  case  in 
which  the  nobler  part  of  a  girl's  nature  did  not  respond  to  this 
teaching  in  the  most  pure,  simple  and  reverent  way/'  The  paper, 
which  confirms  the  experience  of  many  other  teachers,  is  an 
earnest  contrlbuiion  to  the  solution  of  an  important  problem  m 
education, 

Tfte  "  yuni&r  Locai  '*  Prtuiicai  Physus  f<^r  Begirt H^n  afid 
yuni&r  StmitHis.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Tristram,  xii,  +  91  pp, 
(Dent-l  I/.  6rf,— The  experiments  in  this  little  book  are  well 
known  to  all  teachers  of  practical  physics.  There  seems  little 
to  distinguish  this  one  from  several  previous  volumes  intended 
for  first-year  students.  The  illustrations  might  be  improved. 
Teachers  will  find  the  book  contains  enough  practical  work 
for  a  year's  course. 

First  Siagt  Steam,  j.  W.  Hay  ward.  230  pp.  (University 
Tutiorial  Press.  ^  ij. — This  little  book  has  been  designed 
to  cover  the  requirements  of  tJie  Board  of  Educationj  and 
closely  follows  the  syllabus  for  the  first  stage  examination  in 
steam.  Evidently  the  limited  si^e  of  the  book  has  prevented 
adequate  explanations  and  diagrams  being  given  in  many  cases. 
Thus  nine  pages  only  are  devoted  to  the  chapter  on  modern 
stationary  engines,  with  consequent  unsatisfactory  results.  In 
spite  of  its  defects  in  this  direction,  young  candidates  will  find 
the  book  helpful  for  their  examination  work, 

Jn^rgunk  Q$taliiaiive  Analysis  TaSUs.     By  H*  M*  Timpony^ 

56  pp.  (Blackwood.)  ir.— This  small  laboratory  guide  con- 
tainSf  in  addition  to  the  usual  tables  for  the  separation  of  metals 
by  the  wet  method,  a  section  00  the  simpler  dry  tests  and  on 
the  tests  for  acids ;  also,  a  number  of  notes  and  equations  are 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume*      We  notice  that  the  student 
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is  ioctructed  to  test  for  a  phosphate  after  the  removal  of 
Groop  II.,  bat  no  table  is  given  for  the  separation  of  subsequent 
groups  in  the  pretence  of  a  phosphate  ;  in  fact,  the  tables,  as 
they  are  here  drawn  up,  assume  the  absence  of  phosphates.  We 
cannot  recommend  the  book  in  its  present  form. 

Magnetism  and  its  Eienuniary  Measurement,  By  W. 
Hibbert.  96  pp.  (Longmans.)  2s. — This  book  is  the  first 
part  of  a  larger  volume,  dealing  with  magnetism  and  electricity. 
It  woold  seem  that  the  author's  chief  aim  is  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  quantitative  measurement  of  magnetic  phenomena, 
even  in  the  case  of  beginners  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  author 
describes  a  new  piece  of  apparatus,  termed  a  "  magnetic  balance," 
which  is  made  use  of  in  many  of  the  experiments  described  in 
the  text.  The  '*  balance  "  is  simple  in  design,  but  appears  to 
be  quite  capable  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  volume  includes  an  introduction  to  general  principles,  and 
chapters  on  the  measurement  of  magnet  poles,  magnetic  fields, 
and  the  magnetic  circuit.  Although  the  amount  of  theoretical 
matter  contained  in  the  volume  is  very  limited,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  experimenu  will  be  highly  instructive  to  the  elementary 
student. 

Messrs.  Asher  &  Co.,  13,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
have  sent  us  a  copy  of  No.  4  of  Schroder  and  Kull's  Bioiogical 
Wall- Diagrams.  It  contains  excellent  illustrations  in  colour  of 
several  species  of  frogs  and  toads,  with  the  life  history  of  the 
common  and  edible  frogs.  The  pictures  are  very  life-like  and 
distinct,  and  will  be  of  great  help  in  teaching  the  elementary 
natural  history  of  the  animals  they  portray. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs  Gallenkamp  &  Co.,  19  and  21, 
Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Square,  a  copy  of  their  **  B  "  Price  List^ 
which  deals  with  botanical  apparatus.  Among  its  special  fea- 
tures may  be  mentioned  apparatus  for  performing  the  experi- 
ments described  in  Detmer's  well-known  **  Practical  Plant 
Physiology,"  collections  of  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  of 
common  forest  trees,  botanical  paper  and  presses  for  drying 
plants,  slide-cabinets,  &c.  Teachers  of  botany  would  do  well 
to  procure  a  copy. 

We  have  examined  the  following  new  pieces  of  apparatus 
submitted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Laurie,  of  Paternoster  Row,  Lon- 
don : — 

Double  Leaf  Electroscope.  Devised  by  Dr.-R.  H.  Jude,  of 
Rutherford  College,  Newcaslle-on-Tyne. — The  special  feature  of 
the  instrument  is  that  the  leaves  are  surrounded  by  a  coarse  wire 
netting.  The  gold  leaves  are  in  electric  connexion  with  one 
pair  of  binding  screws,  and  the  wire  netting  with  another.  The 
netting  is  soldered  to  a  metal  plate  in  metallic  connexion  with 
a  second  metal  plate  on  which  the  electroscope  stands.  In  this 
way  the  electric  potential  of  the  netting  is  maintained  at  zero, 
and  the  divergence  of  the  leaves  can  be  used  as  an  indication  of 
the  potential  of  any  charged  conductor  joined  to  the  binding 
screws  connected  with  the  leaves.  The  cost  of  the  instrument  is 
17s.  6d.  The  electroscope  will  prove  useful  on  the  lecture 
table,  though  in  the  laboratory  the  student  may  with  advantage 
use  an  instrument  of  his  own  make. 

Single  Leaf  Electroscope.  Invented  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Jude. 
— The  base  and  sides  of  this  convenient  instrument  are  of  wood 
with  glass  front  and  back.  The  top  is  of  ebonite  with  three 
ebonite  supports  for  brass  rods,  insulated  from  one  another. 
Two  broad  copper  plates  are  attached  by  vertical  brass  rods  to 
the  insulated  metal  rods,  and  are  capable  of  sliding  along  them, 
a  slot  l)eing  made  in  the  ebonite  top  for  this  purpose.  A  third 
vertical  brass  rod  terminates  in  a  metal  knob,  passes  through  the 
-middle  ebonite  support,  and  its  lower  end  terminates  in  a  single 
f^old  leaf.     This  form  of  instrument  costs  £l  los.,  and  should 


be  of  service  to  lecturers  on  electrosutics,  as  providing  a  nopk 
means  of  determining  which  of  two  charged  condncton  if  of  the 
higher  potential. 

/ueU*s  Galvonometer.  —  This  instrument  is  wound  with  tio  , 
coils  of  wire,  one  of  high  and  the  other  of  low  resistance,  ini 
by  simply  turning  a  switch  either  of  these  coils  may  be  thnwo 
into  circuit  as  desired.  It  thus  comprises  two  instranents  m 
one.  To  the  needle  is  attached  a  pointer  which  moves  voti- 
cally  in  front  of  a  graduated  scale,  and  can  thus  be  eatilj  leei 
by  a  class.  The  instrument  costs  £l,  and  teachers  will  6nd% 
very  convenient. 

The  Theory  of  Heat.    By  Thomas  Preston.    Second  Editios, 
revised  by  J.  Rogerson  Cotter,    xviii.  +  838  pp.    (Macmillaa.) 
i%s.  net.— The  treatises  on   light  and  on  Heat,  by  the  lite 
Prof.  Thomas   Preston,  are  now  regarded   as  classics  in  on 
literature  on  these  special  branches  of  physical  science.    Mud 
important  work  in  the  subject  of  heat  has  been  carried  (Mt 
since  the   publication  of  the  first  edition    in    1892,  and  the 
gratitude  of  studenU  is  due  to  the  publishers  for  ismiog  thii 
revised   edition  in  which  all   recent  work   is   now  inclBded. 
Mr.  Cotter,  to  whom  the  work  of  revision  has  been  entmsteA, 
states   in  his  preface  that  the  position  of  the  section  00  the 
dynamical  equivalent  of  heat  has  been  altered  in  order  to  haa^ 
it  into  closer  connection  with  the  articles  treating  of  the  spcdSc 
heat    of    water,  and    that    some    marginal    notes    by  PkoC 
Preston  have  been   included  in  the  text.      The  new  matter, 
which  extends   to  about    too    pages,   includes   the  foUoviag 
subjects:   Thermoelectric  thermometers  and  low  teoperatwe 
thermometry,  Tutton's  modification  of  Fizeau's  apparata  kt 
determining  the  expansion  of  crysuls,  Reynolds  and  MoorbyV 
determination    of    Joule's    equivalent,     and     the    electrkaf 
methods  adopted   by  Griffiths  and  by  Schuster   and  GaoMi 
for  the  same  determination  ;    liquefaction   of   gases,  vipiv 
pressure  at  a  curved  surface,  distribution  of  energy  in  Ai 
spectrum,  the  measurement  of  temperature  by  radiation,  fll 
other  important  items.    The  new  matter  is  treated  in  a  dumi 
which  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Cotter,  and  we  may  weO  mi 
that  his  excellent  revision  will  maintain  the  high  repntatioiot 
the  first  edition. 

Mathemaiiei. 

Elementary  Pure  Geometry.      With  MensuroHm^    BfE. 
Buddcn.     viii.  +  284  pp.     (Chambers.)    y.— It  is  fcr  fi«* 
easy    to    characterise    this    book    in    the    limits  of  a  Aort 
notice.     In  addition  to  the  practical  work  in    drawing  m^ 
measurements  to  be  found  in  most  recent  books,  this  TofaAi^ 
contains  not  merely  the  subsUnce  of  Euclid,  Books  I.-VI, » 
.XL,  but  also  the  essentials  of  plane  trigonometry  up  to  tb^ 
solution  of  triangles,  a  considerable  part  of  higher 
geometry,  and  a  fairly  complete  treatment  of  geometrical  c 
It  is  inevitable  that  a  considerable  amount  of  comprenioo  fm^ 
be  applied  to  include  such  a  wide  range  of  material  within  * 
compass  of  284  pages,   but  in  spite  of  compressioo  thae  ^ 
usually  no  lack  of  clearness.    The  book  has  a  distinct  diaiact^ 
of  its  own,  and  thoroughly  merits  the  carcfulconsideiitionof*'* 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  ;  it  is  very  decidedly  tli* 
most  philosophical  of  recent  books,  and,  though  we  by  no  ■"'^ 
agree  with  all  the  positions  Uken  up  by  the  author,  we  are  ^•^ 
to  see  that  the  feeling  for  rigorous  proof  is  again  v/ttlM 
itself. 

Advanced  Course  in  Algebra.  By  Webster  Wdli.  tin.+ 
581  pp.  (Heath.)  6j.  &/.— The  book  opens  with  a etieW f*' 
simple  discussion  of  the  laws  of  operation,  based  to  m  coorifc^ 
able  extent  on  Fine's  too  little  known  work,  "  The  H««fc* 
System  of  Algebra."    The  effort  shown  in  the  opeotagcAi^ 
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e  m  logical  basis  for  the  deTetopment  of  Ihe  subject  U 
3d   aU  through   the    book,  and    thongb  the  atiihot'i 

not  luiirtirm^  yet  a  high  sUndard  ls  usually  attained » 
ome  important   sectiona  the   treat  men t    is   excellent, 

the  best  work  is  show  in  the  discussion  of  equations' 
roductioo  to  that  discussion  a  suiement  ti  given  of  the 
f  litniti  which  is  admirably  clear  and  well  within  the 

comparatively  immature  pupils.  This  innovation  is 
ly  justified,  and   it   is  to  be   hoped    that   this    good 

may  be  followed  by  English  author*.     The  range  of 

i*  practically  the  same  as  thai  of  higher  algebras  iu 
Be,  ioeludrng,  as  tt  docs,  chapters  on  deterroinanu  and 
y  of  equations.  An  appendix  contains  Cauchy'a  proof 
dstence  of  a  root  of  an  algebraic  equation  i  but  that 
101  free  from  difficulties,  which  might  have  been  more 
discusied.  The  book  is  provided  with  numercMis  exer- 
a  very  easy  kind;  the  copy  sent  for  review  haa  no 
though  the  heading  **  Amwers  "  appeaitin  the  conienis- 

would  be  a  decided  improvement. 

ifmry  Prmtkal  Matk^maiks.  Hy  S.  G.  Starling  and 
irke.  viii,  +  r6S  pp.  (Arncild,)  u.  6^:— This  little 
been  written  for  beginners,  and  steina  to  be  very  welt 
'Of  the  class  of  pupils  whom  the  authors  have  in  view, 
lanations  are  cle^ily  slated,  and  the  illustrative  ex- 
ill  appeal  to  the  pupiL  The  treatment  of  logarithms 
ly  simple.  Altogether  the  book  is  well  suited  either 
nlary  technical  classes  or  for  private  study. 

*m  ef  the  Examphs  in  H^ltt  Grmphuat  Ali^hra.  By 
ill,  assisted  by  H.  C,  Beaven.  59  pp.  (Macmillan,) 
To  teachers  for  whom  graphical  work  is  of  the  nature  of 
these  solutions  will  be  of  great  service.  The  diagrams 
sarily  on  a  somewhat  small  scale,  but  they  are  sufficient 
LS  a  guide.  We  should  have  liked  to  see,  in  the  prac- 
lications,  the  law  obtained  from  the  graph  tested  by 
on  of  the  values  given  by  ejtpcriment  \  in  practice  thU 
>uld  always  be  applied, 

Ui  pf  Pimtu  Surveying  {indudiHg  ImmihMg).  By 
«arx  Barton,  viii,  +  255  pp,  (Heath,)  6j.— This 
esigned  as  a  first  course,  and  it  seems  well  adapted  for 
if  beginners.  The  descriptions  of  instruments  and 
of  work  are  so  simple  that  even  those  who  have  not 
iiage  of  an  instructor  should  be  able  to  gain  a  sound 
;e  of  the  general  principles  underlying  the  operations^ 
rain  themselves  for  ordinary  surveying.  As  a  good 
ion  to  American  practice  the  bcK>k  should  take  an 
iace.  The  tables  are  very  full;  in  some  rc*pccts  they 
ui    to   go  beyond    what    the    readers    of  the   book 


HlfloellaneoiiB, 

Sf^i  G&v<rnmeHi  "  Edition  and  Manual  of  ike  C&d^ 
•  Ettmentaty  SeAvois,  1904-^905.  Compiled  by  official 
nd  edited  by  Herbert  Cornish,  xviiu  sections  paged 
.  (Office  of  the  SiAW  G&mmmtHi  Ckrenkk.)  ir, 
!  complete  change  in  char.'vcter  of  the  **  Code  "  for 
y  schools  this  year  has  necessitated  a  corresponding 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  very  useful  annual.  We 
esitation  in  saying  that  no  school  manager,  no  school 
Sent,  no  head-teacher,  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy 
uuaL  The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
to  maintain  the  high  oider  of  excellence  associated 
yearly  publication. 

Days  ai  Ufptt^/mm  uttiiet    Efitfani  TAring,     By  an 
3£. +  i6jpp,     fMacmillan.)    jr,  6<^.  net,— Old  Boya* 


memories  are  generally  good  reading,  and  so  are  theac.  There 
is  no  particular  order  or  system  in  the  memori^^  and  none  was 
to  be  expected  ;  but,  apart  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
any  part  of  a  great  man's  story,  the  individuaUty  of  schools  in 
the  old  days  was  so  gr^t  that  a  mere  recital  of  tricks  and 
manners  suffices  to  hold  the  reader's  attention.  The  Old  Boy 
can  talk  of  the  earliest  days  of  Thring^s  rule,  but  be  haa  a  few 
legends  from  days  earlier  stllL  The  half-yearly  ceremony  of 
bang;ing  the  old  oak  bedsteads,  for  initance,  when  these  mon- 
strous four-posters,  made  lo  hold  three  boys  at  a  time,  were  all 
raised  and  dropt  at  one  signal  with  a  noise  *Mike  thnndei."  The 
old  amusements,  the  old  leasons,  the  old  punishments — all  have 
a  quaint  charm  as  of  news  from  another  world.  Thring*a  father 
riding  on  horseback  from  home*  accompanied  by  a  mounted 
servant^  to  visit  his  son,  takes  us  back  to  a  day  which  every  year 
the  motor  cars  make  us  more  deeply  regret  i  a  day  of  leisure  and 
quiet,  of  honest  manliness  and  good  feeling,  when  one  man's 
pleasure  did  not  mean  another^s  discomfortt  and  the  sportsman- 
like spirit  was  common  in  every  rank  of  life.  The  Old  Boy  does 
not  individualise  his  schoo|feIlowS|  which  is  odd,  although  be 
gives  anecdotes  about  some  of  them ;  but  his  sketches  of  Old 
Folk  at  Uppingham  are  very  taking.  Old  Joe  White*  the 
typical  village  blacksmith  ;  Mr,  Dean,  the  seedsman— tall  hat 
and  swallowtail  coat ;  "  Magnum  Bonum^'*  the  fruit-hawker, 
with  his  caukin  waistcoat ;  poor  Mad  Fanny,  as  usual  the  butt 
of  the  village  boys ;  Bob  and  Charlie  Knight,  the  Falcon  post- 
boys; last,  and  most  remark^le,  poor  Tom  Bradley,  the 
vagrom  man,  who  collected  rag;5  and  bones,  and  had  studied 
maihetnatica  and  astronomy.  All  these  make  a  striking  gallery. 
They  might  indeed  have  been  paralleled  from  most  country 
villages  in  those  days,  ttut  with  very  liUle  repetition,  for  in  truth 
there  was  character  in  the  old  world.  The  Old  Boy  docs  not 
disgubie  his  regret  at  the  change  which  has  made  the  world 
educated  and  dull.  OF  the  masters  he  has  111  tie  to  say,  but  a 
few  are  sketched  ;  and  there  are  hints  enough  of  Thring  to  show 
the  strong  influence  which  he  wielded  over  his  pupiU.  Other 
Old  Boys,  and  not  of  Uppingham  only^  will  be  glad  to  possess 
this  book  ;  and  we  hope  some  of  them  will  follow  this  Old  Boy's 
example. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Ediian  de  it&i  k^td  ikemsiivis  r^sp^mi^l^for  iki  $piniom 
txprtssed  m  Ufiers  wkti-k  appear  in  ihese  c&iumm.  As  a 
rmk,  a  ietter  criiiasirtg  any  ariic/e  &r  review  pritded  in 
The  School  World  wik  be  mbmiited  i§  ike  ^'mttibutor 
before  puhli^^icn^  so  ikat  ike  anii^ism  and  repiy  may 
appear  tsgetker, 

EKperlmeitlB  In  DyDamicii, 

Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher's  article  on  the  teaching  of  dynamics 
in  your  May  issue  is  of  the  utmost  impof  unce  to  teachers.  The 
method  of  measuring  acceleration  by  the  wave  curve  traced  by 
a  tuning'fork  on  a  fly-wheel  is  familiar  to  many  students  of 
physics  ;  but  Mr.  Fletcher's  trolley,  steel  spring  and  paint-bnish 
are  so  simple  and  eaiy  to  adjust  that  they  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  res(»ectable  mathematical  class-room.  They  shoQld  not 
be  relegated  to  the  physics  laboratory  in  these  days  when  the 
graph  has  arrived  from  the  never-never  land  of  analytical 
conies. 

In  using  Mr.  Fletcher^!  method  with  a  home-made  trolley, 
I  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  force  necessary 
to  overcome  friction.  I  found  it  necessary  to  test  the  uniformity 
of  the  velocity  by  careful  measurement  of  wave-lenglhs. 

I  haTc  lately  been  trying  the  trolley  on  an  inclined  plane, 
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and  I  find  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  a  satisfactory  verification 
of  Newton's  law,  **The  acceleration  is  proportional  to  the 
force."  It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
with  accuracy,  so  I  have  contented  myself  with  measuring  the 
effective  force  down  the  plane  by  attaching  a  scale-pan  to  the 
trolley  by  a  piece  of  fishing  line  passing  over  a  smoothly  run- 
ning pulley  at  the  top  of  the  plane,  and  adjusting  weights  until 
the  trolley,  when  started,  ran  down  the  plane  with  perfectly 
uniform  velocity.  The  friction  of  the  pulley  being  neglected, 
the  scale-pan  and  weights  gave  the  effective  force  down  the 
plane,  no  matter  what  the  friction  of  the  trolley  wheels  were. 
The  scale  pan  was  then  deUched,  and  the  trolley  allowed  to 
run  down  freely  under  this  same  force,  the  acceleration  being 
measured  as  before. 

The  plane  was  then  tilted  to  a  different  angle,  and  the  force 
and  the  acceleration  again  measured.  It  was  found  that  the 
ratio  of  the  two  accelerations  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  forces 
agreed  fairly  closely,  an  accuracy  of  one  per  cent,  being  easily 
attainable.  Owing  to  the  friction  of  the  trolley  wheels,  this 
ratio  differed  from  the  ratio  of  the  two  gradients. 

Stevinus  showed  that  the  force  necessary  to  support  a  body 
on  an  inclined  plane  was  proportional  to  the  gradient.  Galileo 
defined  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  assumed  that  a  constant 
force  caused  a  constant  acceleration,  and  showed  experimentally 
that  the  acceleration  down  a  plane  was  proportional  to  the 
gradient.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  Galileo's  dialogues 
a  direct  statement  that  the  acceleration  is  proportional  to  the 
force,  nor  have  I  found  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  obtain  the 
value  of  ^  from  his  observations  with  the  inclined  plane. 

I  cannot  find  any  record  of  early  determinations  of  g.  Did 
Newton  in  his  early  work  use  the  value  obtained  by  Galileo  at 
Pisa?  When  did  he  first  employ  the  formula  of  the  simple 
pendulum  for  this  purpose  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can 
inform  me. 

Eton.  W\  D.  Eggar. 

Diselpline  in  the  Laboratory. 

May  we  hope  that  the  subject  introduced  by  "Science 
Master  "  in  your  September  issue  will  be  well  discussed  in  these 
columns  ?  In  particular,  may  I  ask  a  few  more  questions  with 
regard  to  talking  and  working  in  pairs  ? 

I  hardly  see  how  laboratory  work  can  be  done  without  talking 
as  a  general  rule.  Boys  teach  each  other  a  great  many  little 
details,  where  to  find  things  and  where  to  put  them  away,  and 
the  partnerships  save  iimumerable  unnecessary  questions  from 
coming  up  to  the  master. 

Does  talking  tend  to  interfere  with  prompt  attention  ?  The 
talking  ought  to  stop  the  moment  the  master's  voice  is  heard 
raised  above  the  rest.  Is  it  sometimes  desirable  to  stand  the 
class  out  to  one  side  of  the  room,  away  from  their  experiments, 
in  order  to  emphasise  important  explanations,  or  when  mistakes 
are  being  made  ? 

Is  it  sufficient  to  call  up  one  boy  from  each  pair  to  the 
master's  desk,  and  give  these  directions  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
rest  of  the  class,  or  does  this  only  save  time  at  the  moment  by 
leaving  half  the  class  untaught  ? 

What  is  the  right  standard  of  quiet  talking  ?  Such  that  no 
individual  voice  predominates,  or  such  that  the  master's  voice 
can  easily  rise  above  all  the  others  ? 

Does  conversation  need  limiting  to  the  work  in  hand  ?  And 
is  this  effectually  done  by  leaving  conversation  between  partners 
alone,  but  restricting  conversation  across  the  table  or  away  from 
place? 

Are  boys  set  to  work  in  pairs  because  it  is  best  for  their 
work,  diffusing  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  and  teaching  co- 
operation ?    Or  is  it  because  laboratories  are  so  small,  and  two 


boys  can  work  together  on  seven  feet  of  bench,  whilst  singly 
they  would  require  five  feet  each  ?  Or  is  it  because  daoes  tie 
so  large,  and  by  arranging  24  boys  in  pairs  one  only  has  to  dad 
with  12  units,  distributing  12  pipettes,  checking  the  readiogiof 
12  burettes  and  examining  12  papers? 

Does  the  practice  of  working  in  pairs  sometimes  lead  a  ilid[ 
boy  to  become  an  undetected  idler  ?  What  is  the  best  way  of 
making  sure  that  each  partner  does  his  best  ? 

I  suppose  the  discipline  of  a  laboratory  depends  upon  the 
boys  having  plenty  of  definite  work  to  do,  and  on  the  master 
knowing  whether  they  do  it.  Now,  how  should  definite  wok 
be  exacted  from  each  of  two  boys  working  together  ?  If  written 
answers  are  expected,  may  one  partner  act  as  secretafy,  takiii{ 
notes  for  both  ?  Need  the  other  partner,  who  has  done  all  the 
weighing,  show  full  notes  ?  Or  should  both  partners  sbov  op 
fair  copy  ?  If  such  copies  are  verbally  identical,  should  bodi 
partners  take  equal  marks  ?  Or  should  a  correcting  fiictor  he 
held  in  reserve  for  those  who  seem  to  do  less  than  an  equal  shiie 
of  work  ? 

A  new  boy  working  with  a  partner  learns  to  do  all  sorts  of 
little  manipulations,  but  learns  them  all  according  to  the  oor 
slipshod  standard  of  his  schoolfellow,  instead  of  by  the  DOie 
stringent  standard  of  his  master. 

Is  it,  then,  a  good  plan  to  provide  some  occasional  maoipi- 
lation  drill  with  lower  classes,  just  to  make  sure  that  every  hoy 
can  do  little  things  well  ?  Suppose  superfluous  boys  are  asked 
to  stand  along  the  wall  and  watch,  whilst  the  others  are  asked 
to  light  Bunsen  ffaroes,  and  then  flames  blue,  flames  jeUov, 
flames  blue  but  silent,  flames  roaring,  gas  off;  water  taps 00, 
taps  full  on,  taps  half  on,  taps  dripping,  taps  off;  test-tohe 
racks,  tubes  on  pegs,  tubes  in  boles,  one  tube  half  full  of  water, 
boil  the  tube.  This  test-tube  drill  may  not  be  science,  bat  m 
moderation  younger  classes  like  it,  it  has  a  wonderful  way  of 
smartening  them  up,  and  is  a  very  effectual  way  of  impaniog 
little  habits  of  good  work,  for  only  one  thing  is  done  at  a  tine, 
and  that  under  keen  inspection. 

Does  the  habit  of  talking  in  term  time  lead  to  thoogbtles' 
speaking  in  examination  without  any  intention  of  oflendiog 
against  rules  ?  How  can  boys  be  examined  at  all  if  any  spetk- 
ing  is  permitted,  and  how  can  they  be  protected  against  their 
own  mistakes  when  all  speaking  is  forbidden  ?  Even  when 
specially  cautioned  not  to  speak,  even  if  his  neighbour's  appi- 
ratus  has  exploded,  or  his  own  is  just  going  to  explode,  I M 
that  perhaps  one  boy  in  a  dozen  speaks  in  his  first  ptadicsl 
examination.  Ought  bis  papers  to  be  accepted  in  whole  or  in 
part  ?    Is  it  right  to  let  him  go  without  any  imposition? 

Does  it  ever  happen  in  upper  classes  that  boys  who  have 
worked  successfully  through  the  term  in  pairs,  break  down  io 
examination  on  quite  simple  details,  such  as  addii^  wdghtSi 
burette  reading  or  measuring  with  a  pipette  ?  Does  this  sagged 
that  division  of  labour  risks  division  of  learning  ? 

Does  the  general  plan  of  working  in  pairs  require  occasiooil 
variation  in  preparation  for  examination  ?  For  instance,  hdp 
may  be  gradually  withdrawn,  one  day  books  are  kept  closed, 
the  next  the  master  refuses  to  give  any  help,  next  day  the  ptf^' 
nerships  are  dissolved,  and  the  boys  are  asked  to  try  bo«  ^ 
they  can  manage  without  talking.  I  once  found  the  working  O' 
such  a  practice  examination  so  satisfactory  that  the  marks  wef^ 
accepted  as  part  of  the  examination  marks. 

Do  boys  in  pairs  tend  to  hinder  each  other  by  talking,  ^ 
also  to  hinder  the  master's  inspection  during  the  list  ^ 
minutes  of  class  when  work  is  over  and  apparatus  is  beog 
cleaned  and  put  away  ?  Can  I  do  better  than  ask  the  senior 
partner  to  dismiss  his  junior  when  satisfied  with  him,  hot  to  v*''' 
himself  for  my  own  inspection  ?  Hugh  RichakbsoK. 

Bootham  School,  York, 
September  8th. 
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rve  absolute  &ilciice  in  a  Ubomtory  may  be  the  mark 
sreretably  titrkt)  disdpHaaiiAD,  but  ii  is  haidly  that 
tescli^f*  To  inipcisc  absolulc  silence  may  perbi^ 
rof  k  of  the  teacher  easier,  though  that  Is  dout>tful ;  it 
ndt  so  likely  to  secure  the  best  results  for  the  boys 
e  direction  of  character  forniatLon  or  of  acquirement 

£«' 

le's  own  laboratory  experience  it  is  easily  leen  bow 

needlessly  to  rettrict  the  boys  either  in  frcedoin  of 
lovemenL 

junior  classes,  which,  in  some  cases,  number  u  many 
id  where  Ihe  boys  work  in  pairS|  it  ii  my  euslom  to 

who  work  together  to  talk  to  each  other.  In  such 
itt  ihc  work  i*  elemcotary,  frectiom  of  movement  is 
d  to  any  great  extent ;  but,  in  senior  classes^  where 
»  arc  fewer  and  the  work  is  more  advanced,  liberty 
out  the  laboratory,  to  consult  books  on  the  laboratory 
terchange  ideas  with  each  other,  seems  to  me  abio- 
itiab 
r,  if  A  teacher  is  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  work 

should  say  that  it  would  be  almost  im possible  to 
olute  silence  in  a  lai^e  Laboratory  class^  It  could  be 
lurse,  quite  easily,  but  the  work  would  suffer* 

a  good  thing  to  let  the  boys  learn  as  soon  as  possible 
re  responsible  beings  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out 

piece  of  work,  which  is  to  be  done  as  accurately  as 
id  in  a  reasonable  time.     Some  boys  will   perhaps 

trust  reposed  in  them,  but  the  great  majority  will 

I  eager  to  show  the  trust  is  dcscrred.  Such,  at  any 
experience. 

re  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  in  a  few  of  my  laboratory 
t    the    foregoing    remarks   apply    equally    well    to 

ainion,  absolute  silence  in  a  laboratory  would  be  the 

weak   rather  than  a  strong  disciplinarian  ;  weak  in 

;acher  was  unable   to  trust   hts  boys   to   talk   in  a 

manrier    without    allowing    them    to  get    out    of 

r,  like  ''Science  Master/*  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
itoiy  work  is  conducted  in  other  schools.  I  know 
who  carry  out  their  work  on  these  liDes,  and,  so  far, 
iiave  had  many  visits  from  inspectors,  no  remarks 
made  to  me  personally  or  in  the  reports  on  the  com- 
:edom  allowed  in  the  laboratory.  W,  A. 

«r  t4th. 

icher  of  large  laboratory  cfasse.^,  my  experience  coin- 
that  of  **  Science  Master  '*  in  regard  to  laboratory 
To  maintsin  silence  during  practical  work  may  look 

to  the  casual  observer  and  the  inspector,  but  every 

II  agree  that  it  deadens  interest  and  is  irksome  alike 
and  pupils.  Quiet  conversation  is  both  healthy  and 
If  and  a  fairly  long  eitpcrience  has  proved  that  good 
is  not  Impaired  thereby.  There  ciui  be  no  question 
nee  Master  '*  has  adopted  the  right  method^  and  one 
ad  to  the  l^st  results,  I  trust  that  for  the  sake  of  bis 
pill  continue  to  pursue  his  present  polic)\  B,  T. 
bam, 

t*  lOth* 

The  01fIb'  School  Htielc  Union. 

able  article  appeared  in  the  Seplember  number  of 
►OL  World  describing  the  conditions  that  prevail  with 
Qusical  education  in  our  public  schools  for  bays.  The 
dti  to  the  progress  made  within  the  lasi  Hfty  years, 
dignified  and  important  position  that  music  itself  now 

the  world  of  school,  And,  secondly,  in  the  intelligent 
tened  manner  In  which  that  att  is  taught  and  learnt. 


May  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  music  as  taught  in  our 
secondary  schools  for  g;iib? 

In  the  lint  place,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned  that  girls 
have  in  general  more  lime  to  devote  to  music,  and  thai  far 
greater  facilities  are  afforded  to  them  for  practising,  than  is  the 
case  With  their  broiheis.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  teachers  is  greater,  and  the  results  should  be  in 
proportion.  The  average  girl  spends  an  hour  every  day  for  nine 
months  out  of  ten  years  of  her  life  in  practising.  Is  the  result  of 
all  this  labour  satisfactory  ?  Does  such  a  girl  on  leaving  school 
know  anything  of  music  beyond  the  pieces  in  her  ri^tioiref 
Supposing  she  **  drops"  her  music  on  '*  coming  out,"  that  her 
talent  and  enthusiasm  are  not  great  enough  to  survive  the  change 
of  life,  the  free  disposal  of  her  own  leisure,  the  absence  of  con- 
si  ratnt  and  of  the  time-table,  whai  remains?  How  much 
scientific  knowledge  of  music ?  How  much  capacity  to  enjoy? 
how  much  critical  perception?  What  foundations  of  taste? 
Can  she  distinguish  the  worth  of  a  compos  it  ior.  apart  from  the 
gUmour  thrown  over  its  performance  by  some  favourite  or 
fashionable  artiste  ?  Can  she  read  music  ?  Is  her  ear  deve- 
loped? Her  sense  of  rhythm?  Having  ceased  to  perform 
herself,  can  she  bring  some  of  the  same  intelligent  pleasure 
to  listening  to  the  performance  of  others  as  she  can  to  visiting 
pictures  in  a  gallery  or  masterpieces  of  architecture  ?  in  short, 
has  her  musical  education  been  up  to  the  same  high  standard  as 
that  which  she  has  received  in  other  subjects  at  school  ? 

Dr.  Pole,  in  his  inUoduction  to  the  "  Philosophy  of  Music," 
written  tweniy-live  years  ago,  says;  *' The  great  mass  of 
musical  leaching  and  learning  that  goes  on,  has  performance  in 
view,  and  nothing  more."     Is  this  state  of  things  improved  ? 

I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  nor  to  dwell  on 
the  enormous  practical  importance  that  women's  influence  in  the 
musical  world  might  assume,  the  control  they  could  exercise 
over  the  programmes  of  concerts  given  in  their  own  country 
districts,  or  even  over  the  music  in  their  churches  \  the  general 
purification  of  the  demand  that  creates  the  supply,  which  they 
might  bring  about. 

In  order  to  discuss  these  questions,  and  to  arrive  at  some 
practical  conclusions,  a  Union  has  been  formed  called  the  "  Girts' 
School  Music  Union,'*  under  the  presidency  of  Lsdy  Mary  Lygon* 
A  strong  and  infiuential  conimktee  has  been  brought  together, 
consisting  of  such  eminent  musicians  as  Sir  Hubert  Parry, 
Dr.  Cum m logs,  Dr.  Arthur  Somervell,  Dr.  Harford  Lloyd, 
Dr,  Eaton  Waning,  Dr.  P*  C,  Buck,  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer,  Dr. 
Annie  Patterson,  Madame  Amina  Goodwin,  Mi^s  Fanny 
Da  vies,  and  Miss  Lucy  Broad  wood  j  and  many  principals 
of  important  schools  such  as  Mrs,  Wood  house.  Miss  Strongs 
Miss  Gavin,  Miss  Home,  Miss  Gurney,  Miss  Weisse,  and  Miss 
Bartlett.  The  first  general  meeting  and  conference  were  held 
on  May  28th,  at  the  Baker  Street  High  School,  by  kind  invita- 
tion of  Miss  Strong.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  the  dis- 
cussions  were  active.  Interesting  papers  were  read  by  Mr* 
Arthur  Peppin  on  '*  Ideals  of  Music  Teaching,"*  by  Dr.  Basil 
Johnson  on  ** School  Orchestras,"  by  Dr.  Somervell  on  "A 
Plea  for  the  more  Educational  Treatment  of  Music,"  and  by 
Mr.  Algernon  R<se  on  "Examinations,** 

The  next  conference  is  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  isth, 
at  6,  Upper  Baker  Street,  when  Miss  Strong  will  read  a  paper 
on  '* Class  Singing,"  and  Dr>  Htjck  will  contribute  one  on  the 
**  Value  of  Technique," 

All  who  are  interested  in  musical  education  are  eligible  as 
memtters  of  the  Union.  All  further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  Miss  Mixer,  Mus.  Hac,,  7,  Keith  Grove,  Ujcbridge  Road, 
London,  W. ,  or  from  me. 

Cbcilu  Hill. 

The  Cedar  House, 
Salt  Hill,  Slough. 
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Meihed  of  Redoelng  Compoand  Praetiee  to  Simple 
Practice. 

(1)  Cost  of  3  tons,  17  cwt.  2  qrs.  at  £i  Ss.  6d.  per  ton. 
Fiist  find  cost  at  £i  per  ton,  when,  of  course,  I  cwt.  will  cost 

IS.  and  I  quarter  3d. 

Tons  cwts.  qn. 

3  17  2 

£1 I  3 

£3  17  6=costat;fipcrton 

whence  we  can  easily  find  cost  at  £i  5s.  6d.  per  ton. 

(2)  Cost  of  25  acres,  3  roods,  14  poles  at  ;f  59  8s.  gd,  per  acre. 
As  before,  find  cost  at  £1  per  acre,  1.^.,  5s.  per  rood,  and 

l^d.  per  pole. 

Acres  roods  poles. 

25  3  14 

£i  5 14^ 

25  16  9 = cost  at  ;£■  I  per  acre, 

whence  find  cost  at  £$9  8s.  9d.  per  acre. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  method  does  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  manipulating  fractions  other  than  those  concerned 
with  money. 

The  method  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  one-time  assistant 
master  at  Liverpool  College,  and  I  believe  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  then  headmaster. 
Grammar  School,  C.  H.  Cox. 

Tottenham. 


MUTUAL  AID. 

The  object  of  these  columns  is  to  afford  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first ;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

Readers  are  invited  to  send  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
asked  below  by  our  correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  roust  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  question 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper. 

Questions. 

C.  H.  C.  (i.)  Why  was  a  Horse  Power  originally  so  called 
and  how  is  the  Horse  Power  of  an  engine  computed  ? 

(ii.)  Will  any  schoolmaster  who  has  taken  up  some  branch  of 
practical  work,  such  as  Electric  Lighting,  or  any  work  which 
might  prove  profitable  on  compulsor}'  retirement  from  teaching, 
give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  his  experience  ? 

R.  n.  S.  Can  any  one  recommend  good  set  of  free-hand 
drawing  copies  or  test  cards  suitable  for  Cambridge  Preliminary 
Local  Examination  work  ? 

E.  P.  How  can  my  new  cinder  playground  be  got  to 
"  bind"?  It  is  on  a  slope.  It  was  laid  down  with  eight  inches 
of  broken  bricks  and  four  inches  of  cinders. 

W.  J.  T.  Would  some  reader,  with  experience  of  school 
dramatics,  suggest  some  plays  or  portion  of  plays  suitable  for 
production  in  a  mixed  school  ? 


M.  Regis,  Ghent  Can  anyone  tell  me  where  I  can  obti 
English  translations  of  the  following  books :  *'  Les  ficbeux," 
Aoliire;  ''SihcXe  de  Loub  XIV,"  Voltaire;  « Scenes 
Travel,"  Gautier.  I  shall  also  be  grateful  for  the  name  of 
good  history  of  French  literature  suitable  for  pupils  preptrii 
for  the  Oxford  Higher  Local  Examination. 

Questions  with  Answers. 

A  Constant  Reader.  /  saw  recently  a  notice  tf  ane\ 
Engtisk  grammar  for  children^  written  in  the  form  ef  eas 
stories  or  lessons.  I  cannot  trace  it.  Can  any  reader  help  n^ 
to  find  it  ?  The  only  chilcTs  grammar  written  in  the  same  sty 
that  I  knew  is  Mr,  Marcefs^  published  by  Messrs.  Lomgwum 
Are  there  any  others  ? 

S.  P.  I  think  the  New  English  Grammar  to  which  yon  ttA 
is  '*  Grammar  Lessons,"  by  the  Principal  of  St.  Maiy's  Ha 
Liverpool  (Longmans),  2s. 

C.  H.  C.  Where  can  I  find  descriptions  of  («.)  Apparmi 
for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  volatile  liquid,  {ii.)  7t 
method  of  preparing  a  ^^  constant  volume  specific  grtim 
bottle  "  by  ctdding  a  certain  amount  of  mercury  to  an  ordimm 
density  bottle,  so  that  its  expansion  counteracts  that  tf  i 
bottle? 

H.  E.  Hadley,  School  of  Science,  Kiddrrminsib 
The  most  convenient  method  of  determining  the  specific  gMJ| 
of  a  volatile  liquid  is  to  weigh  a  sinker,  of  glass  or  other  iM^ 
uble  solid  denser  than  water,  in  (i.)  air,  (ii.)  water,  and  (in.)i| 
the  volatile  liquid.  Alternative  methods  are  given  in  StewHt 
and  Gee*s  **  Practical  Phjrsics,*'  vol.  i.  (Macmillan). 

The  volume  of  mercury  required  to  render  constant  tkj 
volume  of  a  specific  gravity  bottle  is  readily  calculated  bom  1k\ 
co-efficients  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  materials :  the  00^ 
cient  for  ordinary  German  glass  is  0*000028,  and  that  ofmaeai 
is  O'O0Oi8i8.  Hence,  if  i/n  is  the  fraction  of  the  total 
which  must  be  occupied  by  mercury,  then  0*0001818  X  I 
0*000028,  or  »=6*5.  The  total  volume  of  the  bottle  is  (te 
mined  by  weighing  it  when  empty  and  when  full  of  mefCBf 
(density  of  mercury,  at  18°  C.  =  13-55).  The  required 
of  mercury  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  volume  by  6*5. 

H.  E.  H.  /n  Mr.  BurrelPs  article  on  "  The  ComMg  if 
the  New  School-book"  in  the  September  number  of  The  SCHOOt 
World,  reference  is  mcuie  to  Mr.  HuntingtcnCs  UA  * 
composition.  Could  you  favour  your  readers  with  thefKUHA 
and  the  name  of  the  publisher  of  this  volume  f 

Principal  A.  Burrell.  **  Elements  of  Englisb  0»- 
position."    T.  F.  Huntington.     (Macmillan.)     3s.  6d« 


The  School  World. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and 
Progreaa. 

Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices, 
ST.     MARTIN'S    STREET,    LONDON,   V?.C 

Contributions  and  General  Correspondence  should  be  sf^^ 
the  Editors. 

Business  Letters  and  Advertisements  should  be  addnsttf  ' 
the  Publishers.  ^ 

The  School  World  is  published  a  few  ^y^ ^^^jf^ 
beginning  of  each  month.  The  price  of  a  single  copy  is  sixfi^ 
Annual  subscription,  including  postage,  eight  shillings*      ^    ^ 

The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  consider  suitable  artieUs,  wUtm  v 
not  accepted,  will  be  returned  when  the  postage  is  prtpaid,        . 

All  contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  nami  <*■ 
address  of  the  author,  though  not  necessarily  for  publii^tm» 
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of  BritUh  SrhOiiU  uning   IIjh 

)NAL   STEREOGRAPH 

li  tmiijdl}^  iD<trfJui[U{t.     Ainoiii;  rtoenl  urdere  ww*  Oi>*» 
froin  th»>  tiovpnitneiit  of 

E8TERN    AUSTRALIA, 

I  r^i|uljMii<>tit  froiii  Ui  for  the  :4i  houb  of  lh«  Golooy. 


<•  «lisft4ily  growlDf^  bttoiuM  Tmcheri  tre 


to  obUln,  Mid  thci 
vul  of  ■»  Rn  «t«miM 

-[tTiMH  of  the  commonest 
i>Kr«pliy  and  History,  ft^ 


_  ,Bc,,  --..'.   ii 

I  luiv«<  no  iK'iiralinn  in  < 
^ArluiiiliPti  of  &  jtectjhJir 

ymmc     .     ,     It    -    -M. 

^•ti'm  which  ymt   ^  i 
mid  trniniriij  Lii<   fnt,' 


leU'nsGRrfcpha  of  JAPAN,  KOREA.  HUHSIA,  «iid  MAN 
CfiUHTA  Khould  be  in  «very  Hctiot^l. 

in  ang  Q/ihf  o^'c,  i»fuf  h»  a  |«o«faar«l  jirr  A^^*^ 
IKirfiftiZdri. 
I      Is  for  necdvloK  T«Aahen  At  our  offlcc^  »n<i 
Htmiiori  of  the  4t«r«0|prnip|tic  method.     All 
l'<  i*  to  Hend  K  jtorticftrd,  tnnkin^  *n  ftppolnt- 

I'.U-   IV. .111. 

IRWOOD  &   UNDERWOOD 

STREET,   RECENT  STREET,    LONDON,    W. 


SBSSION  igo4-a. 

LLENKAMP  I,  Co.,  Ltd., 

I,  Sun  Street,   Finsbury  Square, 
LONDON,  E.Cm 

SUPPLY   ALL   BEQUrwlTES   FUH 

ENGE  WORK 
N  SCHOOLS 

SPECIAI^      RATES 


ITALOGUE    of    PUHE    CHEMICAI.S> 
^ENTS,  and  SOI^UTIONS.  post  fre«. 


ILLUSTHA TICl)     LIST,     *'  Br 

COVKKlWr,    ALL   ArPARATtS    mtiH 

bOTANY    AND 
T    PHYSIOLOGY 

((Er^MBNTARY   AM>  AOVAN'iJKU). 
GBATTS    O.V    AFPTACArWN. 


STANFORD'S 

«  LARGE  ^^    SERIES 

of    School    Maps* 


'-■■'      f  rd'n  *'  iJkTgt ''  Sciifl*  Iftcludftj*  T  ■ 
ihivmI)'  \imii  m  PubUc  aud  Pn^ 
I  the  Colonies,  and  Have  gmiw 

nxivii,-  |.)tjrt. 

The  World*  Mercator.  l 

Eastern  Hexnlaphere^  j 

UTestem  Heiiil«pti«re« 

Europe. 

British  tales* 

England  and  Wales. 

I«ondon. 

Scotland. 

Ireland.  J 

Asia, 

Holy  Land.  T 


i,.)Ht  the  Br\UAh 
:ila  al  lh«  gi'dst 

IndtR. 
Africa. 

North  Amarica. 
United  States. 
South  America. 
Australasia. 
VlctorU  (Austratta). 
New  South  Wales. 
New  Zealand. 
British  Possession  I  (on 
a  uniform  scale). 


tht*  rtH<ir»«ii«i  »tid   U>Mii4'^  of  Iht*  ]fap«  of  thi»  S^rifv  tf>Ddi*r  th^m 
vdmirahly  lidiitd^l  fin  iSohfiCit  TeAchitig. 

Sl«H  Mi  by  i«  InidxM,    lloante^  ou  Rullftw  siul  VaroUUH. 

PtUM  ISa.  each. 

PrQtti€irtu$,  H*Hk  coloured  mrtion,  graiia  on  appluxition. 


NEW    OROGRAPHICAL    MAP    OP    EUROPE. 

Com|jiled  arid*'r  the  dirA^Mion  of  H.  J.  ^^  r  In 

O*ow;r«phy  in  the  University  of  Oxfoni  i  3*1 

mil***  to  an  inch  <]  :  4,(J«0»0<)0).      Prlri%  r.  Ikrn 

and  V«rnlnb«il,  aOa. 

Thii*  Mup  hfli*  btHM*  compllwl  with  care  fWmi  original  mattrialA,  rhlafly 

Oovemififnt  Hiineyn.     It  iH  primarily  {iit«i)d«l  lo  depict  the  phynicat 

fwaturea  nf  xhv  «  oiitin**nt,  but,  by  the  employment  of  the  device  of  Krwy, 

nlmojiit  t ran Hi>a rent,  lettering,  many  nautaM  have  bwii   iniiflrted    wttbciut 

«[i*>ilinK  tbo  jjtapbtf-  «ffflct  ol  the  colouring.     The  coDtowr  lines  have  b»»eri 

drawn  at  the  w me  int^^rvalaabova  stid  \yfXaw  the  ma  leveL 


LondQfi 


BDWARD  ITAMFOBD,  12, 18,  and  14*  Unf  Acre,  W.C. 

(itit^rtijthfr  to  Hi*  Mrijf9tii  thf  Kintj. 


Physical  &  Chemical 

APPARATUS. 


Dead- Beat  Oalvarifimeter 

with  eveuly  divided  acAle 
for  deflection  or  zero  work. 
Moiioted  hi  polished  mahogany 
oase  with  levolliDg  screwR. 
Sui table  fts  a  table  galvano- 
roi'teV  where  lamp  and  scale 
are  not  available.  Kesiabaiic^ 
aboat  60  Ohms. 

£3    17s.   6d. 


WR^TE   FOR    NEW  CATALOQUE   OF  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS, 
POST   FREE    TO    READERS   OF   THIS   JOURMAL. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd, 

20-26,    Sardinia     Street, 

LINCaLNS    INN     FIELDS.    l^ONDQN,    W.O. 
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MACMILLAN     AND    CO.'S     LIS" 

EIGHTH    EDITION,    REVISED,   WITH   A  CHAPTER   ON   GRAPHS. 

ELEMENTARY     ALGEBRA     FOR     SCHOOLS 

By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  KNIGHT,  B.A.      Globe  8vo,  3s.  6d.     With  Answers,  4s.  6d.     Answers,  Is 

'^  H '    KEY,  containing:  full  solutions  with  dias^rams  of  the  s^raphical  examples. 

Price  8s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GRAPHS.     By  George  A.  Gibson,  M.A.,  F.B.S 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Gla^^gow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College.     Globe  8vo,  38.  6d. 


HOOPER  AND  GRAHAM  SERIES. 
MODERN    COMMERCIAL    PRACTICE    WITH 

Corrmpondence  Serii»«  of  Transactions  for  use  in  connection  with 
ClasHe*  in  0«>mriier.Mal  Practicp  or  BusiiiM*  Mntho^U.  By  F.  Ukklih. 
P.R.O.S.,  F.IncAT.,  Ac.    Part  I.— The  Home  Trad*?.    Globe8%o.    2». 

SIEPMANN'8    ELEMENTARY    FRENCH 
SERIE8.-Mew  Vol. 

LBS     MESA  VENTURES      DE     JEAN  -  PAUL 

CHOPPART  PAR  L0UI8  DB8H0TBRS.  Edited  by  L.  von  Glkhn. 
M.A.,  Morlem  LAogiiai^e  Master  at  Perse  School,  Cambridge.  Globe 
8vo,  2*. 

WORD  AND  PHRASE  BOOK  to  same.     Globe 

8vo.  sewed,  iwl. 

KEY  to  same.     Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SIEPMANN'8    ELEMENTARY   GERMAN 
8ERIE8.-liew  Vol. 

AUS  DEM  LEBEN  EINES  UNGLUCKLICHEN 

-BRZiiHLUHO  AUt  DBM  8CHWARZWALDB.  Von  H.  Han» 
JAEOB.     Eriited  by  B.  Dixoj«,  Girton  rolle><»'.  CanibridKe.     Globe  8vo. 


WORD  AND  PHRASE  BOOK  to  same. 

8ro,  sewed,  M. 

KEY  to  same.     Globe  Hvo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Globe 


THE  MASTERS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATO] 

By  Stbpbrs  Gwykn.    Globe  Svo,  3s.  (id. 
"The  book  is  a  highly  crediUble  pertonnance,  and  ranks  a»Ml| 
best  handU>ok«  of  literature  intended  for  school  use  that  iro  hSKi 
seen." — (iuardian. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS.     NEW  VOL. 
SCOTT'S    TALISMAN.      With  Introduction  t 

Notes.     Globe  svo.     '2n.  M. 

THE     AIM     AND     METHOD    OF     THE 

READING  LESSON. 

A  I.«ctnn»  delivered  before  the  Melboame  Bducatlonal  Centre.  Univc 
Extension   by  Charlcs  R.    Lojco,   M.A.,  Shake.speare    Hcholar  ct 
UnivtTsity  of  Melbourne.    Crown  Svo,  ^wwed,  la. 

Sev  and  RevUtid  KdUion. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY.     An  Introduction  to  the  S* 

of  Xatun*.  By  T.  H.  Huxley.  Revised  and  partly  Rewiitlri 
Pro!.  K.  A.  Gregory.    With  801  Illustrations.    Globe  8vo.     UA 

TABLES     FOR     QUALITATIVE     CHBHIC 

ABALTBIS.  Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  A.  Litsm 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R8.,  Hon.  F.R.S.K.  ;  Associate  of  the  Royal  8 
of  Mines,  London ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uoiv«nll 
.Sydney.    Second  Bdition.    ^4ul)er  Royal  Hvo.     48.  6d.  n«t. 


NEW    WOEKS    ON    GEOMETEY 

TO    MEET     THE    NEIV    REQUIREMENTS. 


A  NEW  GEOMETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS.     By  S. 

Barnard,  M.A..  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  late 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridce  ; 
and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.Cantab.,  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics,  Technical  College,  Derby.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

A  NEW  GEOMETRY    FOR    JUNIOR  FORMS. 

By  S.  Barnard.  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.Cantab. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

*,*    This  volume  conUins  all   the   Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry 
required  for  a  jkihh  by  Junior  Caudilittes  in  the  University  Locals. 

A  NEW  GEOMETRY    FOR    SENIOR   FORMS. 

By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.  Crown 
8vo.  [Shorthj. 

Part    IV.    Jcst    Ready. 

THEORETICAL  GEOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  C.  H.  Allcock.  Senior  MathcMnatical  Master  at 
Eton.  Parts  I.,  IL,  III.  and  IV.,  globe  Bvo,  Is.  6d. 
each. 

PRACTICAL    GEOMETRY    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

By  V.  Le  Neve  Foster  and  F.  W.  Dobbs,  Assistant 
Masters  at  Eton  College.     Crown  4to.  2s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  GEOMETRY.    Bv 

W.  D.  Egoar,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 
Revised  Edition  with  Ans.      Globe  Svo,  2s.  M. 


Part    VI.   Just    Published. 

A    SCHOOL    GEOMETRY. 

By  H.    S.    HALL,    M.A.,    and   F.    H.    STEVESNS,   1 
Crown  Svo. 

Thi«  work  in  based  upon  the  n^commendations  of  the  MatlHHi 
AK»ociation,  and  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  requirementa  of  UniVB 
Loi-al,  London  Matriculation,  Army.  Navy,  and  other  examtafttiOM 
{tartictilar,  the  8U«g«»8tions  recently  projiosed  by  the  Cambridge  fl(yik 
have  been  carefully  con.sidenHl. 
PARTS   I.   and   II.  — Part  I.,   Lines  and  Angles,   Rectillmal  fl| 

Part  II..  Areas  of  Reclilinesl  Figure*  (containing  the  SnbftU 

Euclid,  Book  I.).     Is.  tVl. 
PART  III.— Circles  (containiiij?  th»»  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  ItL, 

and  Part  of  Book  IV. X     Is. 
PARTS  I.,  II.,  and  IH.     28.  (M. 

•^*  ThiH  volume  exactly  siiiUs  the  requirements  of  the  New  $]^Mn 
the  King's  Scholarship  Examination. 
PART  IV.— Squares  and  Rertangles,  Geometrical  Eqnivaleats  Of  Ol 

Algebiaieal  Formula-  (containing  the  Kubstanoft  of  Biiclid,  Booi 

and  Book  III.,  Props.  Sb-!»7).     8»*w«l,  6d. 
PARTS  I.  IV.     3s. 
PARTS  Iir-IV.— Ck)ntaining  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Books  II.  ani 

and  part  of  Book  IV.     Is.  Gd. 
PART  V.-Containing  tlie  Snbstanc<»of  Encltd,  Book  VI.,  withaddM 

Theorem"  and  Examples.     Is.  fid. 
PARTS  I.V.     4s.  Od. 
PARTS   IV.   and   V.  —  Contoining  the  SiibsUnce  of  BucUd, 

Book  III.,  3.V37,  and  Book  VI.     2s. 
PART  VI.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Enclid.  Book  XL,  1-Sl, 

with  Theorems  relating  t-n  the  Surfaces  and  Volumes  of  thfl 

Solid  Fignres.     Is.  fid. 


MACMILLAN     AND     CO.,     LTD.,     ST.     MARTIN'S    STREET,     LONDON,     W.C. 
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CHOOL    PENS. 


Twrnm: 


CARNEGIE 

EDUCATIONAL     PBN 

^  (FmE  AND  Medium  Poixtb). 

8p«cl»lly  iB»iiafketar«d  for  qm  fo  Scboolt. 


tenplftt  Mnt  Pr«e  on  ApplJemtlvii. 

LCNIVEN    &    CAMERON.    Ltd. 


A  Blimii  IMPflOViO  FOR¥  (AS  FI6UHE0)  DF 


APPARATUS 

I  4  (PRODUCING   BOTH  QA8 
^  AND  SOLUTION). 

Which  wHl  last  for  many 

months    in    constant    use 

without  renewals  or 

cjeaning. 

N.B. — This  api^raiu^  criltcts 
such  a  great  saving  in  maic- 
ikl  th^t,  where  In  frequent 
use,  this  represents  quite 
£1  a  year. 


tole  Halters— 


CIAITU  V   nn     «. GROSS 8T»FI1I8BUR 
SMI  I  N  L  IfUfV  PAVBllSllt,  LOHDOR 


flmtU  to 


I  With  SO  OrigiMl  llluntrattona.     Price  2».  ed. 

H  Tbtt    HYOIBNB    of   the    MOUTH, 

n       a  Oolde  10  thi  Prsviotloo  and  Control  of  Deatal  Dlt«Aftoi. 
H  B^IUDBNiaOK  PKDLBY,  L.D,S.Kttg.,  F,B.C,9.Kaia., 

j^ft  DentSl  Borgooti  to  the  BvelJoa  Hoapilo],  IJouthwark. 

^V  nr  TBS  IJiHK  AtTTBOK. 

The     DISBASES    OF    CHILDRBH'S    TBBTH. 

Well  aiDBtntdd,    Price  Tt.  6d. 
SBOO  4  00.,  28»  AOd  S91,  Regent  Street,  LondOBi  W, 


P 


r^ 


JL  s. 


din  pocket  by 
•  the  use  at  a 
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»1 


I 
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SWAN 

Fountain  Pen 

Time  is  money.  The  **SWAN** 
will  save  you  several  minutes 
in  each  letter.  Really  no  one 
knows  what  nipidity  and  com* 
fort  in  writing  are  till  he  has 
owned  a  **SWAN."  It  will  out- 
last many  a  gross  of  the  best 
steel  pens,  and  thus  soon  save 
its  cost. 

Made  in   Thnt  Sitt\  at 

I0&.  6a..  I6s.  ea..  25s., 

up  to  t20%  poitag*  fr§i» 
SOLD  BY  ALU  STATIONERS. 

Catatotui  frt*  on  applicaticn, 

Mabie.  Todd  ^  Bard 

»3.  CHEAPSIDL.  E.C. 

95«»  Regent  Streer,  W,  LONDON. 
a,  ExchAnseSireci.MANCK ESTER, 
and  Brentano'e,  37^  Avenue4e TOpcrt 
PARIS. 


■5 


^ 

% 


!!/•. 

a 


REYiyOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

LABORtTORr  OUTFintRS.  MAMUFACTUmNS  CHEMISTS,  AND  OPTICIANS. 

NEW  PATTERN  SCIENCE  LANTERNS,  STROUD  i  RENDALL'S. 

For  the  V^rtlCBl  and  Qorlxontal  Projw'tiuii  of  Slldee^  ApjMirAtu*, 

Drawings,  ^c, 

rh<T«»  LAhlen^n  C4n  be  Illt«<l  witli  4'ith«r  tlie  EUM:tric  or  l^liit**  liiKHU 


Fl|.  Ho,  1  PatUrn,  with  ojm'H  suk«  front  and  a4)u«tRble  tabid  hr  tall 
Appariilu^,  with  Two  PrkHutA  nad  IMnt  Light  JeU 

Prioa  Complete,  In  Garrytntf  Gaae       -       AS. 
N,IL — All  kiriiU  of  Scletitiflc  Appftratuv  nwio  at  nhoti'  noitot*  in  mir 
own  workshop. 

New  OliemicftL  s1m>  Fhotographic,  Price  LImIi  cm  ajtplJeaCiuju 

14,    Gommepcial    Street,    LEEDS, 
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MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  ACENGY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  CaTendisb  Square,  London,  W. 


Tclfie?  »'*»•:  '*Tt'TOWCM,  Lujemov,'" 


Tsteplione  19«.  11€?  If  ArrAm. 


A,    EMPLOYMENT   DEPARTMENT. 

Ml  TRUMAN  introduces:  (1)  UnivertUyi  Trained,  and 
other  qualified  EnglUh  aad  Forei^  Lady  Teachen  to 
Pnhljo  and  THvAte  Schools  (Girla' and  Boys*);  (2)  Engllih 
aad  Foreign  Governeuei  to  private  families;  and  ^3)  Lady 
llftlroiii  and  Houaekeepera  to  Boys*  and  Girls'  Schools. 

No  oliaige  is  made  to  Pfiaoipals,  and  the  terms  to 
Taaohers  and  other  ladies  seeking  appoinimeDts  are  reason- 
able, DO  charge  being  made  unless  an  engagement  be 
•eourod  throAigh  this  Agency, 

B.    SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr,    TRUMAN    undertakes    the    negotiation   of    School 


Trantferi   and    Partnepthlpf. 

I^irohasani, 


No 


G. 


charge    H    m^de    to 

PUPILS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Mr,  TRUMAN  has  organised  a  special  department  for  the 
inlroduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other  Educational 
Establishments*    No  charge  for  registration. 


Any  DBgotiationa  eatm»t«d  to  Mr.  Tfirif  A?r  will  receive  htii  prouipt  *nd 
Cftr«rU  sttentioD^  *^^^  elTort  being  tnftde  to  Mve  eU«»nt^  Am  tniich  tiint? 


Pro$p€clus,  Befertnce,  and  Full  Particulars  will  bf 
forwarded  or*  apjdk^tion. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1900. 

JOSEPH 


Highest  Possible  Award. 

ONLY 

"GRAND    PRIX'* 

exclusively  awarded  for 
Steel  Pens. 


CILLOTT'S 


Komben  for  use  tn  Schools— 351| 

863»  882,  404,  729,  805,  170. 

166.  5.  6,  292,  293,  291  (Mapping), 

669  (Drawing), 


PENS. 


Of  HtgheBt  Quality  ;  and,  having  Greatest  Durability, 
are  therefore  CHEAPEST. 


School  Laboratories— Fittings,  Apparatus. 


L_.sc^      V  .,  M.  ...  ,.,,1   I'.f^af-atii.'^, 

Hr»w  to  Fit  a  Lntorftt'ny, 
nov  to  MaiiiUtit  ft  I^bcimlory. 


Firms  R«comniendfld 
and  Cost. 


SscBETAat— St'iKSTino  Apparatus  astd  Em  u'mkwt  Ar.txcY, 
Conducted  solely  by  Masters* 

GEOLOGY,  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

A  Krniiii  hhon  ^f  Typical  Specimens  forTeaohinf  iin*3  *lf  JiKHintitiUtig 

neojxk^y,  &c.    CharacterUtlc  Fotftlli  and  Rockt.    All  the  Rock-forra^ 

lug  ll(D«ralB.    All  kinds  of  Mineral  Orea,  iru  lulu.-  rh^aj.  •gM'ciDK'iirt 

of  8tivtfi  And  GoM.    lliaujuiiuLs  of  spicjiueij?,  lu  sekct  fropj  3d,  each. 

8p«c{Al  display  for  Teachcnt  and  8ttirI<M»u  on  SMJurdays.    Open  till  7  pni. 

ntCHAllDfi'  Sltow  Rocmis,  a,  Huaiidiiunp  Place,  Brompton  Road, 
Sf>ut1i  KeiiAlngtoru 


LABORATORY  FURNITUR1 

AND 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS.1 

RELUBIjE  d  ACCVBATE  AT  MODERATE  PRICB, 


Galvanometer 
d*JlnonvaU 

Mfthoitiiny  b«M. 

M^mlllng  •crewN, 
tli«  rnifHiet  ta 
rnrtatl-ilCt'O'l  of 

laminated 

epeolal  etaal 

plataa  mul 

iij>m:lftlly  dnsiiniv^ 

bobbin. 

Price  21/-. 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Offices  and  SJumrooms :  ^\4A,  EDMUND  STREET;] 
New  Works:     GRE^T  CHARLES  STREET. 

Irish  Branob :— 1TD,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STRBBT»  DtlBLIlf. 


SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS. 


Our  Instruments  arc  reli&l>1e. 


7/6 


Schools 


7/6 


L&boratories  | 
Fitted. 


Vt»rljfftl  l>nlvaiionu'lr>r< 


Ditto,  wllh  Dlvitle^l  BriKs  ^enle.  TohiilKKt  Mtilionny  BafttAnd 
UyjH^Vt,  unif  vUh  rtillmr  \.ot\n  m  .Short  winqing,  12/8. 


We  hold  the  right  of  tola  authorized  makermhip  of  the 

Apparatus  illustrated  and  described  in  the  *' Manual  of 

Magnetism  and  Electricity     by  Prof.  Andr«w  ^amiaton. 

MJnmt.CE.,   F.R  S  E„   M  lE.E, 


Anparatus  V  Materials  for  Nature  Study* 

List  with  brief  Kaltire  Ckltindftr,  i!it.  poirt  trm. 


HARGER    BROS., 

/Danufacturecs  of  Scientific  Spi>aratu0. 

,,. >•■--', .,,.  SETTLE,  YORKS. 


JoHa  BatP,  Sons  k  Vkmwtmoitt  Ltd.,  Oxford  House,  un,  0»"«"*  Titcbflrld  mnmt,  Onfor.!  Sfr«*»t,  W. 
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CONTENTS. 

PAGK 

KEPORM     or     SECOKDARY     EDUCJLTIOH     IN    IRELAND.      A    Sa^^ealed    Scheme.         By    JOHN 

ruoMrsoN,  m.a,     .  ..  ,„         ...         ,..  40s 

AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE   FOR   INTERNATIONAL  UBE.     By  PAUL  MATHEWS.  MA  407 

THB   PRINCIPLES   OF   MATHEMATICAL   TEACHrNO      Vy  DAVID  MAIR.  ..  409 

NEW   REGULATIONS   FOR   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS.      EngliBh   Language  uid  Literature,    'tl.      ftug- 

ge^tions  for    Courses.      By   j.    H.    FOVVLICK,  MA,  ,.  .  ...  Alo 

ItSTRY   OF  DAILY  LIFE.     IL    An   Elementary  Course  of  Work.      (Illustrated.)     By  F.  R    T  Fvr  AKH 

WILSON,  M.A.  ...  ,.  ...  .-  ...  ,..  ...  4H 

BDUCATtON  AND  STATUS  OF  WOVEN,    liy  CAMILLA  J  EBB  414 

GEOLOGICAL  MAPS.     By  A,  MORLEY  tJAVIES,  B.Sc,  A.R.C.Sc  4*5 

«SCT   WORKtNG   LIBRARIES  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY.    (Mediaeval  and  Modem.)     By  J.  S.  LtNDSEY  41S 

TEXT-BOOK  IN   THE  TEACHING   OF   SCIENCE  4^< 
TRAINING   OF    SECONDARY-SCHOOL   TEACHERS    AT    THE    UNIVERSITIES.         X.    University    of 

Gla&gow  4^1 

rtiTY    DICTION  IN  ENGLISH  iH 

LIKING   FOR   BUSINESS  4^5 

yCATlON   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA.    By  W.  HOSKVNS  ABRAHALL  426 

BERNE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON   THE  TEACHING  OF   DRAWING  427 

rUAL   RECOGNITION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS  42S 

lOESTtONS  FOR  NATURE-STUDY  42H 

ITORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS  429 

(MS   OF   INTEREST.    Genetal ;  ScoUifih  ;   IHili;  Welih  43^ 

riBWi    OF    REGENT    SCHOOL-BOOKS    AND    APPARATUS  4^5 
IftESPONDENCE  : 

The  U»e  and  Abuse  of  Approximation.    By  CECIL  HAWKINS,  M.A.  44<> 

**  Conduct"  aa  dealt  with  In  School  Reports.    By  LILIAN  DALY.   B.A.  441 

The  Teaching  of  Music,     By  MAKCARET  C.  N.  PAREZ         ...  44t 
DiscipUae  in  the  Laboratory.     By  M.  I>.  HILL,  MA,,  F.   BRETT.  M.A,,  SCIENCE-MISTRESS.  TEN^ 

'  YEARS   SCIENCE-MASTER,  and  J.   JI.    LEONARD,  B.Sc,  44« 

Linguistic  Studies  and  the  British  Association.    By  de  V.  PAYEN  PAYNE  snd  G.  F.  DANIELL,  B>Sc.  441 

Correction  of  Geometrical  Exercises.    By  <»,  1*.  A.  OSBORN,  M.A.     ,,.  ...  445 

■'Method  of  Reducing  Compound  Practice  to  Simple  Practice.     By  JOSEPH  BROWN,  B.A.  44 J 
Timpanys   •♦Inorganic   Qualitative    Analysis   Tables."      By    IL    M.    TIMPANY.    M.Sc.,    and    YOUK 

KEVIEWER  ..  -  ♦-  -  441 

ITUAL    AID  444 

3lon&on 
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-  -  NELSON'S  -  - 

NEW    DRAWING    C0UR5E. 

The  Most  Helpful  and  Complete  Drawing  Course  Extant. 
By  J.  VAUGHAN. 

Director  of  Drawing  ojid  Minual  Training,  Glasgow  School  Board. 

THE  ONLY  SCHEME  puhlished  for  co-ordinatinj?  the  ordinary  forms  of  Manual  Occupottoi 
with  Freehand,  Freearm,  Ruler  Drawing:  and  Desig^n. 

Seta  Im  IIm  IIL^iuid  IV.  now  ready.    Kfich  Set  cuiiHiHtH  of  U)  Sbct-lH  printed  oti  both  gides-ono  side  Outline,  I 
other  lu  Colour.     bUcj  o(  Sheets,  20  x  47  iu.,  00  Stoul  Cnrdx,  in  Stroivg  C'loth  Portfolio,     t&m,  per  S**t,     Thv  frtlto 

vng  divisions;  of  the  suhjccls  are  worked  out  m  tbe  Sheets  :^ 


1.    Freehand  and  Freearm  Drawing. 

1,    Deit^n. 

$.    Drawing  from  Nature. 


4.    Hechankal  Drawing  or  Ruler  Work, 
ft.    Colour  Work, 
ft.    Bruah  Drawing. 


7.  Clay  tfodetUng. 

8.  Cardboard  Work. 


Drawing,    Design,   ani 


TEACHERS*  HANDBOOKS   to   Nelsons   New   Drawing  Course 

Manual  Occupations. 

Ktftges  L,  IL.  IlL,  nud  IV.  by  J.  Vai:ujian.      Wttli  numerous  Drawings  aud   PJattis.      4to.      CJath  l> 

2s.  M.  each. 
Siag^-s  T,,  II  ,  and  III.  TD  Oue  Volamr?.     Clntli,     Price  6s. 

NELSONS  FREEARM   DRAWING   CARDS.     For  Blackboard.   Slate,  or   Paper   Workj 

Twelve  CAi-ds  (coataining  about  UX)  examples)  ia  eacb  Sot,  printed  on  l>otb  jiidea  in  soft  Cbalk  Line,     Si»e  !)  x  11}  j 

Sets  L,  II. ^  III,,  atid  IV.  now  ready.     Prito  Is.  Gd,  per  Set. 

g)^r^    Send  foF  IIIufttrat«d  Proapectua,  post  trem  on  afiplloatlon. 

T.  NELSON  &  SONS,  3fi  and  36,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. ;  Parkside,  Edinbargli ;  and  Net  YorL ' 


DEIGHTON    BELL  &  CO, 


BASSET   (A.   B.). 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HYDRODYNAMICS  AND  SOUND. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICAL  OPTICS,     Hvo,  Um. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CUBIC  AND  QUARTIC  CURVES. 


Second  Edition.      Kerii 


8vo,  10a,  6a. 


THE    ELEMENTARY   GEOMETRY   OF   C0NIC8,      B>  the  Rev.  C.  Taylok,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  iMasiec 

Ht.  John's  College,  Cambridge,     Eigbtli  Edition,  Revised.     With  a  CliaptiT  on  rrivontio  Orbiunj.     Cro\Mi  8vo,  6*. 
"  The  new  oditiOD  of  tbis  well  known  text-book  has  b^en  revvriUtm  tlirougbout.      The  book  IR  in  miiny  renf^ect^  tho  [ 
und  moHt  reliable  textbook  on  the  Geometry  of  Conies  that  vixn  he  ohUxiued,'*—  Matkefnatical  GuMttte. 

WHIT^WORTH   (^W.  A,). 
CHOICE  AND  CHANCE,     An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Permutations,  Combinations,  and  Prob^^ 

ability,  with  640  Exercises.      By  Rev.  W.  A.  Whitwoiiih,  M.A,,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridgo,      Fiftb  Miti 

much  Kniarg'xl,     Crown  8vo^  Ts,  (>d, 

SEVEN    HUNDRED    EXERCISES,   including  Hints  for  the  Solution  of  aU  the  QuesUonsI 

^*  Choice  and  Chance.'*         With  a  Chapter  ou  the  Summation  of  certain  Stories,  and  a  nrcshani  L"»'iim'  *,ti    -Si^ 
I'oirvts  in  the  Philosophy  of  Chance/'     By  the  s&mti  Author.     Crown  flvo,  Gs. 

NOW  READY,  cloth,  price  7a.  6(1,  net. 
THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1904-1905,  with  Conectimm 

Additiuns  to  the  end   of  the  Academicitl  Year.   l'J«33— 4.      New  RegnlafciODU.     Previous  Kxaminaf- 
(loTicrftI   Examination   (Mechanics  and  Trigonometry);    Special   Exiiminations   in  Mathomati<L'!4 
VIoral  Sciences  Tripoti;   Theological  Tripos;    Oriental  La  ngua^ca  (Chinese) ;  Economics  Tripos  ;    ']..,....* 
ind  Hygiene  j  Geographical  Studies ;   Military  Studies, 

Cambbiboe:    DEIGHTON   BELL  k  CO.         London:    GEORGE  BELL  k  BONS.^ 
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"""TH   EDITION,     With  Snpplemootrtr}*   Kasi.^r   Ljccr^ 
tis  and  ftn    Appendix  on    State   8)mptlAcatlon  of 
breach  Syntax.    Fcap.  6vo,  cloth,  interleaved.     Prioe 
One  Shilliiig. 

Hints  on  French  Syntax. 

By    FRANCIS   STORR,    B*A.Caftib., 

Hal  Inspecior  tQ  Board  of  Educaiion,  Scotch  Board  of 
:  *tori»  atid  Ctntml  Welsh  Board;  Examiner  to  Oxford 
An^i  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  Cambrtdgt  Higfitr  Itocals, 
Scxyirh  hoard  of  Education,  Civtl  Sertncf.  (Umimin^on, 
Cntvrmttti  of  Lomkm,  <t{\^  (tc 

**M.  valuati1«  >upplain«fit  to  any  grammar 
Ltiat  might  t>B  In  Qsa."-  Th«  Pr«ctic«l  Te«ch«r, 


SECOND   EDITION.     Grown  8vo,  cloth, 
Price  One  BUilling. 

FRENCH  WORDS  &  PHRASES. 

By  J,  O.   ANDERSON  and  F.  STORR. 

"Tilts  lilUe  voltime  coutAin^  over  a  hcofp  of  oUssifitid  liatti 

4ail4ft^  ^Ib  the  common  objects  nnA  with  thp  VniHtneRg  of 

'  fe.     They  do  not  pretf     '        '         '  hut  they 

fiiy  practical;  and  U-n  iHeful  in 

^ ^     i  *pii*  to   ftcqaire    n    si  <\\"—The 

GimmjowQ  Mcrahi, 

*' Jl  valuable  aid  to  tha  vtudy  of  French/* 

—The  Bradford  ObservAr, 


LoDdOD :  WILU&H  RICE,  3,  BMdiiy,  Ludgate  HOI,  E.G. 


TWO  IWOrSPCWMBLE  BOOKS  FOR  ALL  IHFEffESTED  \H  THE  EQUIPMENT  AND 

MAHAGEMEWT  OF  SCHOOLS. 
Large  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  eoaUliiIng  50fj  pp.,  witli  4fX>  Illustnition*,  tte*  nel. 

MODERN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Planning,  Arrangements  and  Fitting  of 

Da^j  and  Boarding  Schools. 
Having  Special  Hkgahd  to  School  Discipline, 

OHGAMSATIQN,    and    hDirCATIOSAL    HtgUlltEMESTS. 

By    FELIX    CLAY,     B,A.,    Architect, 

Tb«  ichool  World.— "To  thr  Arthitt^ct  mtui  lb«  Hrlioolr  r 

will   pf'Mi'  Jill  ifivaliiaM*'  work  r>f  ft^ferinrip,     Bvt'ry  tyjje  of 


r!t«>iiii*r*tiir\ 

J.-rsil 

itKlV  li<<t   - 
The  Sp( 
•  It') 

Thr 


'  I  iiiv  in<N.!i4t.-.i  jii,,i  ».i, 


'iffly 4«*i*crliL"L"-:        :..  .-  .% 
.»ri.,     " 

►  .li  .5ihlv  nf  tlin  KUmocL, 
Of  tltt»   Ut«*t 

V  »tjci  «bro«il. 

,  .  i  IjIi  lucid  nuU 

ii.j  h«ve  (^cifliil  witli 


Hrljiy  fjvo,   cliTLh  giH,   7«*  6d.   lift. 

The  Planning  &  Fitting-up  of  Chemical 
and   Physical   Laboratories, 

with  Nottt  on  the  VtntitAtlon,  Warming,  and  LlghUn|  of  Sohoolt. 

By    T.    H.    RUSSELL,    M.A. 

niimnitucj  hy  'M  Plans  of  laboratories,  Diip^m»  of  Fillings,  Ac. 
The  School  World.--"  Tli«  liouk  utindf  ftlune,  lud  i«  likely  to  h«  of 
coil'  ly." 

T  !  1 1   Ntwa'  — "  The  nathor  •howA  an  i^xt«>niiiv6  acqtiaintaiice 

wtt  i  nc<>s  III  th*»  newvHt  *iiiJ  iMo*t  complete  Ul'Oimiorim  of  all 

kid  I  ^      iii'l  liaH  ttt-flf^rl l*"^  iHi?  Httinga  Iti  great  detail^  givlntj 

maj  .-to  the  bost  ByatvMii," 

,        ;     ,'i4ji^#  of  It^ik  bo>k»  *ftit  on  refript  «/  n  ;i^wf  mnf. 

B.  T.  BAT8F0BD,  94,  High  Holborn,  London. 


NOW    READY. 
New    Illustrated    Catalogue   of 

PHYSICAL  APPARATUS' 


Covering    SOUND.     LIGHT,    HEAT,    MAGNETISM, 
EJ-ECTRICITY,   MECHANICS,   &a 


Ov^er^  600  Pa^es.    Nearly  4^000  Illu3ti?atioii8. 

gm^  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  list  absolutely  up  to  date. 


N.B.— It    has    been    compiled    to   meet   the    requirements    of   Science    Teaching    in   this 

Country  and  its  Colonies. 


F£.B£Cm&  CO. 


f  W.*  J  GEORGE  L^« 
SUCCESSORS). 


Ji  ■37.HATrOIVWAU.  LONDON. 


^^fe 
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COUNTT  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WEST    RIDIHO 
OF  YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Weit  Hidinff  Eduoatioo  Committee,  in  coonection  with 
their  Scheme  for  the  furthersDco  of  SecoodAry  Education « 
will  require  in  JnQtiarv  the  services  of: — 

MASTERS. 

A«— One»  to  te^cb  principAlly  Mod*>rii  Languagei.    Salary,  £W0 

per  annum. 
M.— Two,  to  teach  principally  English  Language  and  Litenituri\ 

Salary  £300  per  annum  (each|. 
C— One,  to  teach  principally  Mathematics  and  Science.   9alar^^, 

AliOO  per  ftnuum. 
D-^Dne,  to  teach  Art,     Salary,  £300  per  annum. 
E.— One,  Inetnictor  in  Physical  ExerciBee.    Salary,  ^£900  p«^r 

anniuii. 
F. — One.  InRtnictor  in  Mauniil  Work.    SnUry.  41200  per  anriuni. 

MISTRESSES. 

G. — One,  to  teach  principallT  Modem  Languages.     Salar>^  £250 

per  aunuiu,  and 
H. — One,  to  teach  principally  English  Langnage  and  Literature. 

Salars',  £250  per  annum. 

The  Above  Ma«iter»  mid  Mistreftfte«  Mill  be  attached  either  at* 
Supplementary  or  Peripatetic  Teachers  to  one  or  more  Secon- 
dary SchooUt  and  will^  while  in  the  St^hools,  act  under  the 
direction<it  of  the  Head  Teacher.  Applicantfl  must  have  had 
thorough  experipnce  in  good  Schools,  and  must  be  expert  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  the  difTerent  subjects  men- 
tioned above. 

Applicationit  must  be  made  on  Forms  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Education  Department  (Secondary/,  County  Hall,  Wak«f field, 
where  they  must  be  returned  not  later  than  Saturday,  November 
12ih.  Copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testimomals  mast  bo 
sent  with  the  application.  Canvas^sing  will  be  a  disqualification. 

In  applying  for  Forms,  the  letter  of  the  post  for  which  appli- 
cation is  niaae  must  be  given, 

SUNDERLAND  EDUCATION  AUTHORITY. 


BEDE  SECONDARY   GIRLS'   SCHOOL. 


A  MISTRESS  is  required  to  teach  Physics  and  Matho- 
matica  in  the  Higher  Foniiii.  The  lady  appoiDted  must 
haye  a  Degree  or  its  cL|uivalent.  Experience  in  Laboratory 
Work  will  be  a  vaJuafal©  qualificatiou.  Salary,  £120  per 
annum. 

Particulars  of  the  appointment  can  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned,  to  whom  applications  should  be  scot. 

T.  W.  BKYEKS. 
Education  Offices,  Sunderland. 
29//t  September,  1901. 

COUNTY    BOROUGH    OF    DUBLIN. 


TECHNICAL     EDUCATION    COMMirfEE. 


The  Technical  Sducation  ConiTiiiir'tf  of  tJie  City  of  Diibliu  rerjuirrr. 
the  seryice«  of  an  fEpwt   posaesaluiic  adeqiiate  tcchtiolnifjcal  and  «ti'ica- 

ttlii^i;,  thJ  tK^u^JlHl<»l^t  of  Pi'W  Tetliiiicttl  fkJjoob  fur  the  piirjxit^  of  ( he 
^h«mv  of  Tetlitili'ttJ  l<i<slriu'ti»ni  for  th«  Gay  or  Dublin.  TJii*  Tech- 
nlrmt  rSchnols  to  be  tmilt  will  tie  Jijieciilly  c:j>ijc**rii(wl  wiih  the  BuiMiug 
and   lh4*  Prlhiiu^c  Arvc]  Ui>nk  Piu  luciu>;  Tni4irK. 

The  ppiMMO  *piohi"»"l  will  b^  lenuimj  to  give  lii^  whniti  time  to  th« 
•rrvlri*  of  t^hr  Ci'Himtlt«?H,  The  peHml  ihinitv:  *hieU  thb  t.>nj(ii|>Hir>«  t 
tuny  W  raiitinuiM]  ja  ji|>^>(tithuMiel'^^  ihr^o  yi-ar^^  but  it  may  be  fxtetided 
If  ciri'itrusfint^**  n-iiuiir.     1  li*  i<«tar>'  wi'T  h^  liTOC)  p«r  auiimu. 

At^^pltc«(U'ti«,  wjih  eo(ii*!i  of  nut  umre  i\ii*n  tlire«  n«cciit  lfHlJiiioTiJHl««, 
•h  ubt  b«  forwnnJfHl  iiol  bter  than  NOVKMBBR  IS,  Ui  L'jnin  E. 
O'CAir^lf*  R.A,,  Skeoelury  lo  the  CoiumitLe^.   City  of  Dubliu  Technical 

Octol^^i  U\u  1904/ 

GIRLS'  CLASSES  in  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  DEFARTHENf 
OF  KING  8  COLLE0E. 

Th*!*^  Claiwa  prntwue  fur  Wouien  liix  I  Girl  Ckrkf*}iCpit«  LMra^rvtiipi, 
and  fcortunthip*  lit  Xhc  ii.  PU.,  at.tl  mm'  comliutu^l  by  Uuivetvity  Women. 
Kor  iftffjrmntioi]  audi  t'roiipectoa  «pp)y  to  HbtA  Braoikion,  Kiiig'a  Ck)lleg«, 
1X111  doD. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGI 

BREAMS     BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY     LANE.    I 


UHlVEFStTY 

V 
BCIE 


JH^BfO     ES^irSMINO    €1T^M.M 


OF    LONDON.— Com plet*    C^ursf*    of    Instmrt! 

f'jr  tbc  Scienre,  Arifi,  and  Lj«w  U^i^rvt*. 
^ E8  In  every  Bni«c1>. with  Praotif^l  Work.  Well 
I  '  r  ChBiiii-lrv,  Bxp«rinit»nl4il  Pby*lr#4,  Biology  |j 

wu>t  Ujiajiy),  tj«<>lu*fy.  Miueiiitogy,  and  M«-t.'i]lrjr^. 
LECTURES  on  PoliticAl  Ec^noiny,  C^mnn^n  ijhi»w^:rm>>hy,  C^niui 
|i«nknii^»t€y,  Et^uity  aipdCo»jveyanctii(7^  Logic.  I'syckiolofor  an' 
LAHOUAOEB:  Uttti,  OrmeK  FY'^tich,  G<innan.  8()ania)i,  ItaUan, 

IHjn  i».  Kutflith  mud  Commercial  SubJrcU. 
CORiOinT  BOARD:  L«ctur^H  and  Pract ical  Work  in  C1teini«try, ^ 

Ihi.lvy  arnl  FjrtL'ticil  Pharmiicy. 
SCHOOL  OP  ART  (Day  aitd   EvotiingV— Dnwini;,  Pmltitins*  I 

MiMielliMg,  Lif*»  Cli«fi«n,  Wood-Car ving,  &c 
CIVIL  SERVtCE*— AflHLALant  Surveyor  of  TaxM,  Fat«Qt  OOUNIi 
f'T*>t!ptrtut  Fru,     CxiUntlar  (V/,  (by  poU  StL,)  o%  effAieaiion  I*  fktS 


TT1II¥BE8ITT  CGLLEOB,  BRI8TGL.    Sesalonal  0 

are  orgAuHed  ff>r  th«  Matricnlation,  Frtiliminary  SclantJAa 
mediate  Arls,   In  tanned  iatx?  Scitmce,  DutermwlUte  Divinity  (B. 
RA.  and  B.ae.  Dcgne  Kxamlfiariona  of  the  Uiiiversity  of  Loiwloo,^ 
Oembfidge  Higher  Local  Kvannnations,  &iid  for  the  Training  of  fiA 
Teacbera    Oompoeitlon  Pe>e  for  each  of  the  abore  Gonnea,  AH 
•esnioD,    Re^ntiation  Pee  One  Gniaea. 

Ooni  piece  Tliree  yearn'  Ootinee  areanaufed  fbrOlvfl,  If  tDina, 
ftod  Bl«ririn«,l  Engineerfng,  and  Oouneafor  Stadeata  i&taoding  to 
Arcbllr4*ta  and  Sui-veyom. 

TheOoJIflge  i«  tlieoiity  Innlittitiou  in  the  We«t  of  Eaglaad 
vides  cnrnplete  Hediral  aijd  DenUt  Curncuia, 

The  Work  of  the  Woisea  StudenU  ia  under  the  aapervialon  of 
Tnlor. 

For  full  Jofomtation  ae«  Proflpeotua.  wbtch  will  be  forwarded 
ipplication,      JAMBS  RAPTEH,  Re>fiatj»r  and  a«r«taf7- 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WOl 

{University  oj  London), 
YORK    PLACE,    BAKER   STREET.    W. 

The  Half  Tenn  begins  on  Monday,  N'ovembor  llth. 

The  Colluuft  proi'idefl  i n eel nic lion  fur  8Tiident»  preparing  i 
Univ<«r«Ity  of  London  deKTeeu  in  Arts,  Science.  «ud  Frei  toil  nary  Ml 
tUo  in-^trnrrioii  tn  auhject-s  <»r  General  Udufation.  I1iet%  la  a  1 
Dajiattnietit  for  TewluTH,  a  Hyjsieue  Departiuntt,  md  i\n  Art  Sell 8 

8tn-it?al«  can  reniidfl  iti  the  Culbige. 

¥nl\  i^riieulan»  on  appllcAtioi}  to  Hip  Prii 

t 


BEDFORD 


WOl 


YORK 


COLLEGE    FOR 

{Uiti  vers  1 1 ,?/  of  L  orulmi ) , 
PLACE,    BAKER    STREET. 


Departmant  for  Profesalonvl  Tr&lnlng  Ln  T«ael 

Head  of  the   Deparhntnt :    Miss  H.    ROBERTSONj 


^<tud<?rjU  arp  mlinitled  t^  the  Tmitiini?  Conn*e  in  Qrt    i 
Tlid   Coiirm*   inclwdew  full   jhrHpntflti^m   for  the   Km 

Teacl>inj;  Di|domaa  KnitnTed  by  the  Univeralties  of  Lour 

h«'ld  anrjualiy  in  Df^cemher. 
A  Cours"  of  Lecturr-a  on  School  Hyi^ien*  la  held  on  SatunJAjr  i 
Full  pinlicnlanion  application  to  MU*  RonEftTsos, 


THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITl 
TaijOartb  Road,  Wkht  K«N»rNcrTO»,  hovtmts,  W. 
(HecofTDiMd  by  the  Boani  of  Edur^atloa  as  a  Tralaing  CoUa| 
lor  Secondary  Teitchent.) 
Chairman  ofth*  Com  mCrff^—Sir  W.  MAHSim. 
lV«a#v»*r— Mr.  C.  O.  MoymtnoRH,  M.A. 
5««rctori/— Mr.  Attrnra  O.  Symoniw,  H.A. 
TIIAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TKACHERS.  PHndpal^UiAM^,  Lil 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL,      limd  Mw(r«t— Miw  A.  Y* 
8iiMlenl«   ana  traiiiH    for  Iho   Kiamfnatinnii  nf  th«5  Nationa 
Union,  and  for » he  Unhefsity  of  CaniliridKe  Teachem    BiandMAtk 
Signal  CJanae-i  an;  hi'ld  In  aubjflicttf  reqiiu^d  tor  Uie  Cambridge 
Local  KxauunailonA. 

TWO  SCUOLARSHlPSof  £S0  eecli,  and  two  of  £1S  each,  im 
two  year*  at  the  InHtitnU,  are  offered  annnaLlly  to  Women  Studed 
luive  pa^swl  certain  rocogniwed  IS &aTni nations 

Pro8f>ectuaee  and  particnlam  rrairlin^  the  Special  CUnei 
acbolarahlpfl  can  be  obtained  from  trie  FautctPAl*. 

For  o£fc«T  Schdtutit  AdPtfiimmttdt,  m  f 
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V. 


M.  DENT  &  Go/s  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    EXAMINATIONS.     1905 

i  IVANHDB.     Edited,  with  Notea,  Ac,  by  G,  L.  Turnblli.,     2/-, 

Jl\U  tiotk  fi  prorii»ety  illMMtrati^,  conuinlng  12  rnUptge  TlltifiLrmtiotia  by  H.  M.  Brock,  ind  nurneroiu  flln<i|nitloDi  froift  Old  UB.,  &£,«  in 

I  tbg  N*»t<f4  St  tb«?  r^tifi  of  the  book. 

Hiliafit  of  Venice.    Edited  by  R.  M'William,  B.A.     With  lUustratiooB  by  Doha  Curtis,  And  many  others 

Hpaocieot  pnuts.     14. 

%aesar.     Edited  by  F,  Abmytaqe  Morley,  M.A,     With  lUustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinsqn,     1/4. 

••s  Qallio  W&r.     Books  II.  and  III.  in  oue  vol.     Edited  by  A.  Croom  Patkrsok,  M,A.     1/4. 

^m  Oallio  War*    Books  IV.  and  V.  in  one  voL    Edited  by  Dr.  John  Marshall.     1/4. 


DENT'S    MODERN    LANGUAGE    SERIES, 
RENT'S    FIRST   FRENCH    BOOK.  DENT'S   SECOND    FRENCH    BOOK. 


^JkLntc  a«d   Waltir  HipriiAJf^.     ExtrA  fc*p.  "^vo,  1/6  rnH. 
»  tbf  jniMirivlloti,  in  N^ovftmlwr,  l!Si»8,  of  D«nt*i  Flrtt  Prenoh 
f  "  Knpiptln^  -l7,J0(i  c'>pif«)  lirtvo  hrt»*»Ti  ca\\*H\  for.    The 

]  neil  dilriitg  the  U«t  livo  ypsrii  1in«*  mmU'*  it  atlvtmtbln 

p  »fi4  it  in  beU*-*'!^!  thwi  tht^  ti*^\v   v-r^mion—DtfiVi 

«t  t'rahch  Book— r»?|>r»*-fnU  *  Hi^tincJ  *tr[*  forward  ]n  I  ho 
>f  iiMhIeit*  I'liiijMjij^eM,  In  orler,  ftl-o,  f«  replace  tiitf  tild  wiiH- 
Htf^sr^.  Ih'tit  ti4Ve»  pf#«pir»*il  i\n  <»ulirt»ly  frfwh  *<*!  r>r  ti«i»  with 
^r^U>h  of  iJn*  liook.  Tl»e  earlier  versiMn'i.f  Dent'i  PIrtt  French 
111  oil  %a.U',  Aud  fthoubl  be  urd'^rtnl  a»  D«in('t  OLD  First  French 
^tiid  roitfuittOTi. 


Phonttfc  Fart  of  Htw  First  Frenoh  Bookt  6^,  net. 


Uf  8.  Awiit  «n<l  W.  Rtfr-HAMH.    Kxira  Ifeip*  _*vo,  1/1  nit. 
Fourth  EtlitiuiK 

'.*  Followiiiji  th«5  *m'rcfi*of  Dent'i  Raw  Pint  French  Boek»  iiUh'^rs 
*iTi«1  j>»i1ih-*h*rpi  fflt  riicoiiriRT»*l  »o  fttri>»urit  a  comjikti-  rcvistjoti  of  th*» 
Second  Freneli  Book  alito.  In  ihti  rt;vi«cil  vertik  it,  cAHiNi  Dent*t  MfiW 
•eeondi  Frenoh  Book,  tbn  ii^eueirAl  AiTlkmiMi  in  the  flame  u  In  IbeulU,  but 
th*»rie  hav*  b*»fri  iMaity  rirt<?ii^"*ivi»  iM^litifjn*. 

Tin*  ft\i\  vtrMtno  Hill  tiat  »>fl  mpiNtiptI,  aiifj  coniu*qHmitly  tSo»<*  who 
orlcr  thp  Second  French  Book  will  ncvivo  the  new  verai^^n,  whfcli  c«ii 
be  nfi^rt  stid^'  by  ^iMk-  vviili  Lhe  olil. 


His  of  French  Pronunoiatioti  and  DiotLon.    By  B.  Ddmville.  B.A.     Eitm  foap,  8vo,  2/6  net. 

Uvnrdittfi  a.^y.-t :  "  The  mo*t  co»nyi»*tp  work  on  Ap|>lii?d  Phon'Micf  that  biw  jot  lOMie  iJO'bT  i*iir  no«  Jc*/' 

Hjm  of  Frenoh  Life.     By  F,  K.  RoBeuTi*.     Extra  fcap,  Svo,  2  vols.,  lOd.  not  per  volume* 

lliipwo  Muro  voiuinAn  crmuin  *  Urtfe  etnoimb  of  iuforinatiou  on  Frtiinch  life  antl  my^,  pf««eQted  la  e  brljfCht  tod  ftitermtlns  form,  and 

i  e  number  of  orier<n*l  fictnrefl  and  fucsimtliiH. 


UmI 


DENrS    WALL    PICTURES    lor    Teaching    Latin. 

Ptoturee  enlarged  from  the  First  Latin  Hook,   Siz«,30  by  22  in-r-ho-i,    Unnioxiisttfrl,  j4,  nftt  ^af^lu    Ro'tiw^  bexti  DonJ^i«-    Royn*',  Trinniphu^. 
Prtinpeiiif  O^tlamp  Tabcrnie  et  Via  Strata.     In  Gallia,  Prucleum  Kqueatrc  el  Pedcmrre. 

J.    M.    DENT    &    Co.,    29    and    30,    Bedford    Street,    London,    W.O. 


E   ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

L— YL,  and   PropoaitloiiB  I.    XXI.   of   BcKkk  XI. 

ttr  with  Appendix  on  ibu  CvLixDjiai  Bpeirrk,  Conk,  Ac,  with 

1       CctplcM»4  Atinotat  toiiM  iiid  nuMtemuN  Ex^tcIii'PB. 

Cascv^  LL.D.,  F  R8.,  ¥i*\\'m  uf  the  Hoy«l  University  of  Iff- 

lauiiL  Vice~Pr«y»lde(it,  Rifyul  In&h  Acadeuiy,  Ac,  Ac 
With  KditJon,  price  4*.  Od,  or  in  Two  ParU,each  Half-a-Crown, 

KEY  TO   THE   EXERCISES 

fiiz    Books    of    Cftsey*s  ''Elements  of   Euclid." 

|y  JoHKPU  ik  Cabev,  Tutor,  UnivorJiity  C'-U^-ge,  Dublin. 
^^       Fourth  Ed itiuij.     Snmli  8\o,  i..r1e*'i5«. 

m         A   SEQUEL 

'ftrst  Six  Books  of  the  «' EUmeati  of  Euclid/' 


PART  I. 
Reviftrsd  atjil  K'rtatly  Enlarged,  price  Sa.  6d.,  cloth. 


^itioa, 

'  k  Treatise  oa  the 

fcNALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

Point,    Line,   Circle,    and   the   Goola   Seetlom, 

lllng  an  accouut  of  it*  ihqhI:  recetit  Ext'^DHlont,  with  Dumwrouj^ 

Exnriiplti^. 
Iteond  Edition,  Eeviaed  and  Enlarged,  504  pp.,  price  12a. 

A  Treat  lie  on  the 

LMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

^h  aanieioue  fixatuptes  and  QueittotuB  for  ExaiDiiialioa. 
>         Tliird  Edition.    B(uai1  8vu,  N8  pp.,  pncu  aa. 

CEY  TO  THE   EXERCISES 

^e   Treatlie   on   Elementary   Trigonometry. 

I^roiui  ExaniplAi  and  QucfltloDa,     Second  Kdition.     Price  aa. 

Ii   FIOGIH  A  Co.,   LlMtTKb,    104^    Gaiurrov    .STii£aT,    Di ulik. 
LoHpov:   LONGMANS  is  Co. 


ft  HEW  HELP  TO  NATURE  STUDY. 

The    **A.L.*' 

Dissected   Plants, 

Being  DIAORAHS  AFTER  HATORE. 

For    NATURE^  STUDY    and 

OBJECT-LESSONS, 

Each,  net  2/- ;  Post  free«  2  3. 
The  Blx,  net  11,3;    Poat  free,  11/i. 


This  is  a  Series  of  8m  Plants  (1)  Battercup,  fS)  Wallflower, 
(3)  Lily,  (4)  Apple,  (5)  Primrose,  |S)  Potato. 

The  DisMctions  cooaist  of  several  OYerlapplng  folds, 
showmg  the  structure  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
various  parts,  as  root,  stem,  leaves,  liowera,  seeds,  &o. 

By  means  of  moveable  diagrams,  enlarged  represent- 

atlons  of  ovan%  sc^*d^^,  cells,  starch  grains,  authera,  fitumatfti 
ijte.,  are  giveo  in  each  ca&e. 


E.    J,    ARNOLD   &    SON,    Ltd., 

fi&ucational  pub  Its  be  rs, 
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Lady  Liimley*8  Grammar  School  FoondatioiL 

Chairman  <irauG<nenufn:~TBM  RT.  HON.  A.  H.  D.  ACLAND. 


AHKAD  MASTER  IS  WANTKD  for  the  Scbool  now  betejt  erected  at 
Pickrriiig,  North  YorfcUiire,  and  vhicb  will  be  o»<eae(1  After  Kaater, 
1906.  He  must  be  a  G»diute  of  »ome  UDivenity  tn  the  United  Klofcdoni, 
or  the  British  PoMe8^i<»us,  and  hut  nauie  niiut  be  in  Golumn  B.  uf  the 
Bei(ieter  of  Teachen,  fornted  nbder  Older  in  Coancil  «th  March,  IMS. 

The  Salary  will  be  £100  per  annain,  plua  a  Oapitation  pajment  of  £8 
per  licbolar. 

The  School  ia  a  Secondary  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  is  intended 
to  accommodate  fi  om  00  to  70  Schotara.  A  Reaidence  not  attached  to  the 
School  ooold  be  supplied  at  a  reaaooable  rent. 

Applicationa,  with  three  recent  teiitimoniala,  roost  reach  the  ander> 
signed  not  later  than  8th  December,  1904. 
No  canTassing  vill  be  permitted. 

J.  D.  WHITEHEAD.  Treasnrer  of  the  Foundation,  Pickering. 

THE  M80CUTED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYM.  AOADEIT  OF  lUSIO 

AHO  ROYAL  GOUEBE  OF  lUSIO  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMIHATIMS  IH  lUSIO. 

fWftm^HlS   MAJESTY  THE    KIHO. 
Frcsiddil— H.B.H.  Tbb  Paiacs  or  Waubs,  K.0. 


Local  C«ntr«  ExaminatJona,  held  annually  in  March  and  AprQ 
at  aU  Centfea.  in  Loudon  anu  a  lew  bobortiaa  Cautrea,  they  ase  hehi  in 
November  and  Deceuitwr,  as  well  aa  March  and  ApriL      (See  byllabus  A.) 

Echoof  Examinationa,  held  three  timea  a  year,  vis.,  March  and  April, 
June  and  July,  and  i>ctuber  and  November.    (See  Syllabna  B.) 

SpeciUMn  Theory  Papers  set  in  i  he  Local  Gentre  and  Scbool  Enun- 
inaUons  ui  ISM  to  IMJi  ludosive,  can  be  obtained  on  appUcatioQ  to  the 
C^utiai  Ol&oe.    Pnce  8d.  per  set,  \mr  year,  ptMi  free. 

The  Board  givea  annually  Six  Exhibitions,  tanable  for  tvo  years. 

Copies  of  Syilatmaea  A  and  B,  and  all  Infomiation,  will  be  sent  on 
appUcaiioa  to— 

JAMn  MuiR,  Saentory,  14,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

Telegraphic  Addreea — "  Asaoda,  London." 


JOINT  AGBHCT  FOR  VOMBH  TEACHERS. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Taachan'  Onlld 

OoUeita  ut  P.  eceptors,  Headmistreseea'  Asaociation,  Aasodation  of 

Aasistant-Misuesses,  and  Private  Schoola'  AaaodatioiL) 

.Adiifm$    74,  Oowaa  SrasR,  Lomwii,  W.O, 

JUgittrar—mam  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

Thia  Agency  has  been  eatabliahed  for  the  pnrpoae  of  eoaUiag  TWchars 

to  dnd  work  without  unnecessary  cost.     AU  feea  have  therefore  been 

calculated  on  the  loweat  baala  to  cover  the  worldng  expenaea. 

Headmiatreeaes  of  Public  and  Private  Schoola,  and  Parents  requiring 
Teacners,  or  Teachera  aeeking  appointments,  an  invited  to  apply  to  thla 
Agency. 

Mauy  Oraduatea  and  Timlned  Teachen  for  Schools  and  Private  Flunilias ; 
Vwiuitg  Teadiers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  aul^eota;  Foreign 
Xeach«»ni  of  vartous  naiioualiues;  l^ndergartcn  and  other  leaoheis  are 
on  the  Kegniter,  and  every  endeavour  ia  made  to  aupply  8Qitat»le  eaadi* 
dates  for  any  vacancy. 
School  Partnerships  and  Tnnafen  are  arranged. 

OlUoe  hours— 9.8U  a.m.  to  6.IK)  p.uL  Houra  for  intarvlewa  are  from 
lO.W)  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  S  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UMIVERSITT  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Addreaa-48,  Mall  Chambers,   Kansincton,  W. 
Sflcrttary— Miss  GRUNBR. 

HEADMISTRESSES  of  Public  and  Private  Schoola  having  vacancies 
ou  their  SlalT,  and  Parents  requiring  Visiting  or  Eebident  Teachers, 
are  invited  to  apply  to  the  AMOcuilion.  All  Teachers  supplied  have 
Univeisity  qnalincatiuns  (Degree  or  equivalent),  and  many  are  treined 
and  experienced. 

EXAMIEATI0E8  conducted  in  Public  and  Private  SchooU  in  all 
Subjecis  by  wriLteu  papers  and  vivd  voce,  by  Examiners  of  long  pro- 
fessional standing  and  exceptional  experience. 


Office  ifourf— WXDNKSDAYS  AXD  SATURDAYS,   8  to  5   p.m. 


pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

V^  95,  Ckavkn  Stkxkt,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 

{Tel^rt^hic  Address—**  Didaskalos,  London.") 

Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Bro17gh,  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union,  Teachers' 
Training  and  Kegiscrauon  Society,  &c 

Miss  Brough  supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teachers 
ot  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c.,  as  well  as  English  and 
t*  oreign  Governesses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  oigagement  u  effeaed. 


COLLEGE     OF     PRECEP 
Oncotporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 


BuxmaBURY  SQVAaa,  LotfDos,  W.C 


DIPLOMA   EXAMISATIOKS. 

The  Examinatioiia  of  Teachera  for  the  College  Diplomaa  ai 
ftitt  week  in  January  and  tlie  first  week  in  September,  in  Ia 
the  folknring  proviitcial  Local  Oeiitrea :— viz.,  Birmin^ 
Leeds.  Manchester,  Nevcastle^n-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 

The  Diplomas  are  of  three  grades— Asaociate,  Licentiate,  i 

The  Theory  aad  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  ani 
grade. 

CandSdatea  are  not  required  to  paw  in  all  subjects  at  one  1 

Examination  fee.  One  Guinea ;  the  local  f^  at  the  Provim 
lOa. 

Persons  who  have  pasaed  the  Examination  in  the  Theory 
of  Education  may  be  examined  praetieaUy  tor  Certificates 
Tmuk.  Tlie  Practical  Examination  vitl  be  held  in  Februai 
October.    The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examination  is  One  Guii 

The  following  prizes  are  awarded  :— Theory  and  Practice 
£10 ;  CUssics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £o ;  Mathematics,  £5 ;  Ph| 
£5.  A  "  Doreck  Scholanhip,"  of  the  value  of  £20,  to  the  a 
liaving  attended  two  Coantes  of  the  Lectures  for  Teachera  dc 
College  (luring  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  having  pi 
examination  for  a  ttollege  Diploma,  stands  flrat  in  the  Exam 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  fbr  the  above  Examinations   may   be 

application  to  the  Secretary.    The  papere  set  at  past  Exat 

printed  in  the  College  Calendare,  price  2s.  6d.  each,  firee  by 

a  R.  HODGSON,  B.A 

riATCHELOR      TRAINING       CO 

A^  POB   TEACHERS, 

Cambsbwbll  Gm>vb,   8.E. 
iVtaeifMi^-Miaa  Bnio. 
Mlsfms  V  MsMotf— Miaa  CAJtrarrBB. 
Other  Teachen  and  Leetnren. 
Provides  a  practical   course  of  profeaaional   training  fbi 
Secondary  Schoola,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  elaaa  te 
Di^HELOB  (400  pn^Is)  and  other  achoola. 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPL 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  Oi 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Sxamii 

National  Froebel  Union.     Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  Arta  • 
Higher  Local  Examination. 
Fees  :  £16  to  £S0  a  year  for  non-reaidenta. 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.     Tsma  mo 
ALao 
SPECIAL    (X)URSBS    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachen   o 
ClBaa  Ringing. 

cscEsxiLiiirjsx^rs  scArsX^,  oa:x 

A  TRAININQ   COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEAC 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  providing  a  year's  profesc 
for  Secondary  leacheis. 

The  0>uise  includes  preparation  for  the  Oxford  Teach 
the  Cambridge  Teather'a  Certificate,  and  the  Teacher'a  Di 
tlniversity  of  London. 

Fur  inMtruci  ion  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Education, 
attend  the  I^ectures  of  the  Univeisity  Healer  in  Kdu 
Practical  work  in  Teaching  in  Schools  and  demonstration  1 
unuer  the  supervi»ion  of  the  Principal  and  Siatt  of  the  tiail 
as  to  qualitlcatioits  for  aduiibsiun,  bcholanhipa,  Ac»  may  b 
application  to  the  Principal,  Miss  Mackkkzue-Smith,  C 
Oxford,  or  the  Hon.  Sec,  Miss  Maroarkt  Brrnard, 
Wira  borne. 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COL 

(UNIVERSITY    OP    IX>NDON). 

The  LENT  TERM  BEGINS  on  JANUARY  18th,  1905. 
prepares  Students  for  the  London  Degrees  in  Science  and 
the  Oxford  Honour  Bxaiuinations. 

Ten  Entrance  Scholarahips  from  £50  to  £60  a  year,  ten 
yeani,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  July,  1905. 

For  further  particulare,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Roj 
College,  EngleHeld  Green,  Surrey. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASS1STANT-Mj 

33,  Southampton  Strxbt,  Bloomsburv  Squakb, 
Tklkcrams:  "Educatokio,  Lomdon." 

Xftisiruf^Rmv.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.(Cantab.). 

Low  commissions.     Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  stafis  and  Ass 
seeking  appointments  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  RBGi 

Office  hours,  xo  a.m.  to  5  p.in. ;  Saturdavs,  soa.m.  to  x  p.m 
generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  special  appointmenL 

For  other  ScltoloflU-  AdvertiMmenU, 
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MSessrs.     BCLLS     EDUCATIONAL     BOOKS. 

B  Complete   Educational  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


SUfTABLE  FOR 

Sambpidge    Local    Examinationa. 


ieo&. 

on  SbakeapeaPtt'»  Ma«b«tli  a.nd   Twslftli 

By  T.  E»urr  iJAiixim,  B.A.     I-l  «m  h. 


Nltfbt. 


-D«  B«no  Ga.llloo.  Book  I.  Edit*^'!,  %fitH  Intnicl action, 
Pote^,  Gicrcijidi^,  aod  Vt»fatiul*ry.  bv  A,  C  Ijddkll,  M  A.  With 
UiiBiniti..oKftTid  Miiirs      l«,  iVL  (fieffj //{lurmffdOiiMiat.} 

Jil—mnmi€L*     Book    II.      Kaitf>(t,  with  Ititrotinctlou,  Noim, 

•tod  \^>cabulitry,    by  L.    P.    WAi^wtir-KTt   MA,     Wtth  I1lu«tnitinn« 

«iid  MapH.     1a,  fid.  iikli$  niuitrat^t  anttwi,) 

b9PBOe~Odea*  Book  I,  SditMf.  with  introduction,  Nr>t^.  4ind 
Vooibiiliiry.  by  C.  G.  Brttrrso,  tt,A.  With  ntimerooA  Itluwtnilioim. 
»».  <Sd,  (Bt/rt  lUvttrattil  CLftuuM.) 

iTy.  -Book  V.    Pr«nderjlU'(  Edition.    R«vlf«l  by  J.   H.   rRKWK, 

MA.     l9,  f'Ml 

k«tPtpldOs— Modem.    Brlltcd,  with  Ititrodnetioo,  Note«,  and  Vm!«bii' 

ty,  t»y  the  R^v.  T.  NirictrK,  W.A.     With  lUnt^tnitiona.     Im, 
(fkltt  lUtuiriUedCUuiic*,) 
^THo  Apology  of  Qocratet.    Editixi.  with  Note^.  OriUfail 
lBxt8«t1cal,  bv  WiLMEiM  Wa.^hi.  Ph,L\     >.  'kI 
*  Treoilatloni  to  any  of  tht  abOYi  Olaailot.    li».  eorh. 
Taalf— Tlt«  Iran  in  th«  Speisart.    Tniiii»Ut«d  hy  6.  ItcMtiitL.    In. 

re-IphlgOnla.    TrunaUL*?.!  by  Ascka  St^Attwiric.     I*. 
SPRCIALLY  HUITKO   FOR   ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. 

(fl||ivefittal  Cftloulum  for  Beflanepa.  By  ALrnxD  Lowji;, 
JI.A,,  Hrtlhematik'ttl  M  i^t^r  at  Cnurterh  .u*e.  With  an  liitr-^dueUon 
by  Sir  OuvKii  Lodtik,  D.Sri,  P,K.S..  I.L.D.,  Prinnpil  of  the  Uni- 
versityof  Btr^tilriKlianK     4s.  e^l 

JjVTbii  book  **Xftetty  co?pi>i  th«  r<'»|iiirflroetiUof  UathemaUci  11.  In  the 

■M  BjrlUbuN. 

■      1 


Oxford     Local    Examinations. 

Bhakaspeare'i  Juliua  Cnsar.  Sdiis^lt  with  tntitxtuction  naij 
Noi,M,  hv  T   Di  M  Baknctt,  B.A.     '*s.  iH^U'i'  KnglUh  Ctnumics^l 

Bhftketpeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.    With  IntrixluctUm  and 
S*>ten  U\  T.  Duff  Uaksktt.  B.A.     t!a. 
The  Hotet  on  6ltti«r  of  ebovfi  PrAyi,  without  tho  Text,    i*,  etch. 

Motes  on  Shakeape&re'i  Klntf  Lieer.  By  r  Ut  rr  liARH^rr, 
BA.     u 

Cnsap-De  Bello  OalUco.  Book  III.  E>\HM,  with  Intro- 
durtioii.  Note-*,  KvercN*-*  *ud  VoolialMty,  by  P.  H.  CoLios*^  M.A., 
Head  Maitf^r  ot  Plymouth  «>dle^;i\  and  ii-  M.  Gwythhk,  M.A., 
AM«t<it4iit  aiA><iterat  riyrnouih  Oollttfe      With  niiiiterouii  t11Uiitrftrlon> 

C»ear-De  Bello  GaUlco.  Book*  IV.  and  y.  Ec]iic«i,  with 
liitn'Mltirtlon,  Notti*,  Biwrt'iwpsi,  and  VocAbiilary^  by  the  R«v.  A.  W. 
llFCorr,  M.A,,  H«id  Mantor  of  Cbriwrs  Ho*pir»l,  and  A.  Rifiv?*oLi*, 
M,A.,  Aiwintnnt  Ha^Ur  at  Merchant  Tiiylrjn*  «<?hooL  With  UUw- 
YnUouH  jiiid  Mapn.     is.  Od.  ;  or  Acipurattdy.  l-*  *' '    --v  ' 

Horace— Odea.     Book    III.     Kdit«d,    with  in    Soten, 

and  Vocabiibry,  bv  H.  I.\ttbii,  M.A,  AfisJ^tant  '•   -ham 

r'ollexc.     u  *kL                                           (ft  ^iVi*,) 

Vergil -Aneld.    Bo€»k  III.    KdJt4yl,  with  |j  md 

\w4ibalarY.    by   I,.   D.    W^iNWRii;iiT,    M.A.     WHm    1  and 

Maik     ii.  tj.1.                                                      (im'iHr  "»,) 

Xenoplion— Anabaefe.  Bookl*  K<Utwi»  with  Inrr  ren, 

^Til  V4icahiilAr>',  hy  K,  C.  Merchant,  M.A.,  Follow  of  --, 

Oxford.    Witfi  llLiiHtnLtioDH»rid  Map.   \*.  tM.  (HtH*  H*  1 

Xenophon— Jlnabaeis.     Book  II.     Erlited,  wit  u, 

Not*-?*.  «tid  ViM'Atiiilftry.  by  K.  C,  M4K<:Hj*jrT,  M.A.     H  .  in« 

and  Map.     Ix  cd.  (/irirs  f//  ri.) 

Burlpld^—tieoutia.    ^it4>d,  with  Intro! ticlioti,  N.  .<.bu- 

Ury,  by  Mif*  ll  v.  A,  W.  Ui'truxr,  MA,  H"(»ad  Ma^t'*l  .»[  1  iinafs 
HoipitaL     With  Bln^tration«i.     '2m.  {fkll*  lUuitmftHClmflc*,) 

*•*  TraaalatloDi  to  anf  of  the  above  Claasloe.    la.  mah. 


London:    GEOROE  BELL  &   SONS,  York   House.  Portugal   Street,    W,C, 


Jnerican  Sclool  &  College  Text-Book  Agencj, 

AUGSBURO'S    DBJlWlirQ    BOOKS    FOR    TEACHERB.    s.  d 

<Ai1i>pfi"d  hy  LoTul.,ii  SrlMHd  lk»ard,  i'»f>;t,> 

Sp«cial  Circufflir  on  application. 
HesSLBR   and   smith.  EiaenttaJi  of  Chflmfttr;  for 

Seoondsry  School!  .  net    f    8 

BCQTr  and  DEHWKYt  CompoiUlon  Literature  .  net  1  i 
PRATT  iMIii  m,  U\  Mythe  of  Old  Oreece.  3  voU.  net  4  i 
VriLLI''.  »c.  "Month  by  Month"  Booke. 

>^p<a'i.il  ♦'trr^dar  ^m  .\pphGutino, 
HEWDBRSOK,  The  Arletocracy  of  Health  ..     net    rt    ri 

j^jHcirtl  riicidai  tm  A[i[ilic«tion. 
^ ^**<*«TTM,  ColoHttti  Pietu m,  Bfttckban ni  .>/« tuHU  —  X p w Ca tAloRiiu  rndy . 

ISj^Snrr.?';'.    to,  AVONDALE  ROAD,  CROYDON. 


RJL130X.A     CXJRV£:S     (Ftci.) 

-TT 777—    far    ORAPH    WORK; 

FLEXIBLE  caRYEB 

for  dr.TwitiK  of  all  L  iml-s. 

Dtscrf/ikv    Circulars 
pe>st/rtt 

Wm.  J«   BB0OK8, 

S3,  Fitzroy  Street, 
London, W. 

HOOL    RIBBONS,    BADGES,    CAPS,    Ac. 

u       At  WholeiaJe  Prlceft  throii|h  Menui&ctarer'e  A^eet* 

1  A    NEW    SPECIALITY. 

VSr  BAUDi*    WITH    MOKOGRAII    iOWB    AND    rASTElfBR&, 

^ —  from  iza.  Dozen. 

^%**^^  AniniT,  1.  Anindvl  Villas,  (ThfllftiKrurd  Rh.mI,  ,s,  Wo4>rtfbrd,  N.K. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Pitman's 

Complete  Book-keeping 

A    TEXT- BOOK    FOR   PRIVATE 
STUDENTS   AND    PUBLIC   CLASSES, 

This  work  it*  desigued  to  provide  tlie  studaut  of  Book- 
keeping  with  a  MuDtial  of  AcDOunts,  the  mastery  of  which 
will  enable  him  to  record,  accurately  aud  fully,  any  bueitiess 
trauH&ction  in  which  he  may  be  concerned.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, complete  in  itself.  The  principles  of  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  are  explained,  and  tbetr  application  shown  in 
illustrative  traQsactions^  fully  and  carefully  worked  out  and 
recorded,  so  as  to  be  followed  easily  by  anyone. 

SYN0F»SIS  OF  THE  LEADING  CONTENTS: 
IliP'  CjihIi  BiKfk— lnvoic#t4— Tlii  hr-d^en»  .md  the  Day  Book— Tnina' 
srtiQiH  or  a  Fhni,  with  Balance  Shwt  hy  Single  Bntry— Convertlou  to 
Umibtf^  Kriiiy— Trial  Baiting— Protit  and  Lohh  Ac«xmiit—B«laor:o  .Sheet 
hy  Double  Entry— Chef] iie^*  and  Bi11*nif  Hxch«n(i;e— ^f-cood  Form  of  Ca»»li 
Oook— Fl«*lurini  Hiid  AHowanc*:^— Bad  iJcbta— Agenry  Arootintu— Com- 
uiission  Account— /J«/  crtdfrv  ConimiMion— SuBt>en!>r  Account— Prod «c 
live  Wage-.  —  Trading  Account  —  Contract  Accouuta— E*tabli»hin;ijl 
Chdigea — Brewers'  Aecount*— Colliery  Accrtuntu— Acconnu*  of  I'rofei!* 
«iu]ial  !^rvir<»«— Hotel  Account*— the  Tatnilar  Syatein— Account*  of 
Chiritable  InatituLioan— the  Journal— .lotu I  titock  CoiitjjAtiy  AccoimU— 
liRNkrujjtiry  and  IrnKihw^ucy  Aecciutita— Kxecutornbiu  AccouiiLa— the 
DoiiMt'  Account  lr*ystPin  —  feliipjairrs"  Ace«Mjiit«  —  Bankera'  Accounta— 
Biiriker'i*  Balance  tfhect  ttid  tiaukf^r'a  ProDt  and  Losa  Ai'cotiiit— Joint 
At  counts— lie  venue  Account*— Income  Tax  Rutiirn— tornt  of  mat«fti«nt 
for  ComniiaMioneiR— Anctionfiprs'  Accuunta-  Depreciation— Audiiing^ 
Apporiionirent  Act'onin.— Ihe  €anl  Lodger— Bxaniiiiat ton  Fapera— Audi- 
tional  Que«tionti — Coninitrcial  Temia  and  Abbreviation  a. 

Crown  ftvo,  37K  pp.,  oloth.       Prlo«  Oa. 

A  full  prospectus,  wtth  si'txititm  pa^es^  will  be  ^CfU  post  free 
bif  thi  ptiblisheis  oti  rerripf  oj  a  post  card. 

Sir  ISAAC  PITMAH  &  SONS,  Ltd*,  1,  kmu  Comer,  Londoa,  EX. 
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For  SCHOOL  ENTERTAIMEHTS 

Th«  Prince  «Jici  tli«  Mist>Qio«,    A  No)»«  UgeiKK    OM  Noutiov. 

L'n,  ;  ^ul-tfl.  i-i.     VSor'J!?  only,  Ski.,  or  '2n.  Od.  i^rr  doren,  poat  tnn, 
T|]«  Monk's  Stratagem;  r>r.  Thf  aii?i((ii]g  lirir.    Comic  Ot>*rBttA. 

OKI  NuUtioit,  a*  ;  Ot.l  fa,  *d.     Wurds  ouly,  8d.,  or 'it,  Od.  |tf*r  (locciii 

j*o!it  fr<!<\ 
By  the  Ganges*  Banks.     PttiMtc  CnntAlft,     OUI  NoUtion,  'J». ; 

Sol-li,  tU.     WorJ*  only,  'JU,,  or  J*.   t'n4,  i>**r  lUytvu,  jKint  fr««p. 
Brltannlat  Queen  of  ihe  Ocean,    rmtrlntie  Hckooi  Gfttiuia.    oM 

Xot*liou,  Ic.  e-J,  ;  Sulfa^  ikj,     Wnnl*,  "Jd,,  or  Is.  t^^i.  i»fr  dMjttii. 
Fun  of  the  Fair.     BumomnH  CkniAU  «tid   Vitririy  Kntt'itiiliitiinnt. 

old  XoUtKu,  IH.  M.     Wiird*,  Srt.,  or  U,  dd.  jw^r  dorm. 
The  lile  of  Pearl.    Fae<  it.    old  NoUtion,  la,  rSil ;  SoMm, 

••«.],      Wunh,  ■J-L.    w>   U.  I  - 

Merryton    Market,     n  u  i^rtr  ni»<tYtU.     (Hd  NfiUtioii, 

U.  I'd. ;  8nl.f»,  tkl.     VVomi*,  i'L,  ur  1a.  tM.  jwr  docfft,  yo»i  fTvt\ 
MLhOU  Hassan;    oi.  The  Et<kWrr'«  Dr»<-«iiu      HuMiunHiM  Dp^tfttM.     Old 

Nutjitlcm.  is,  Oil,  ;  Soi-lji,  Ol.     W<inU,  2d.,  or  U.  ^l.  {hh  iIok^ii,  pOTt 

rrpe. 
Father  Time  and  his  Children.    Tht^  FopiilAr  Caidats.     OM 

Xotahi.n,  1-4,  ;  iktl'fi,  iVI.     WouIh,  Jd.,  or  la,  *>d,  per  dOE«ti.  pc»l  free. 
The  White  Castle.    noniMutii  rtiUdrrn  «  O^c^n^tti.    ohi  N.datliui, 

-*,     Word.*,  -d,,  or  Is.  ti»l,  [i«r  du/.eu,  iio«l  frre, 
Mlsflts  ;  Mt,  vSlmitgi'  AdveiiUiies  \u  tL  WtxHork  Slio'n.     Uuiiuhoum  Ojicr. 

rrtji.     CMd  NoUtion,  fl<l.     Wordn,  'id.,  or  liJ.  til.  per  doxrn,  iKint  frre. 
Mr.  Mohody.    Piimir«l  Child i^n*  Opi^r«U«,   0»d  XotoUun,  In.   Wordu, 

"2d,,  tn  Is.  fVJ.  p^r  do«»*T^  pout  fn**. 
Lost  In  Fairyland.     Fitiry  Maiu|ur  for  GirU.      OM  KototHin,   \h. 

Wuids,  2il.,  ni  ](*,  Od.  pir-r  doKt'ii^  po«st  Tri**", 
The  Bnohsnted  Valley.    Fandfiil  Children  «  0]>^reiu.    Mutiic  (Old 

Not^tUnii),  iii.     WottU.  Jd.,  orlR.  <*1.  pi^r  do«»'n,  p'M  free. 
Father  GhrUtmas.    Canuu  for  8?nior  Scbutnrs.    Old  Notiittoii,  *u). 
Jackie's  Dream.    >lu^icAI  PUiy.    Old  Noljitlon,  tfd. 
Twenty  Nursery  Rhymes.   Gamf^and  Hh>iti''>rot  LitUi-Cliildi^n. 

W.»i,i-,,      Miit|.'  i_«..»ili  >utufi"iiHj  ftrnt  Ai'tlOniN,  r)d. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.    .Mu^um]  ri«y(iK»Ui  Noutiotiii),  rt<l« 
Ifatrlxnonee!    llumnrurj^  MusiomI  ::!ikt?icli  for  UoyM  and  Oirii  (both 

The  Oid  Year  and  the  New.    CniUtti OprtiUa,    Old  Xr^tAtioiu  Od. 
Minstrel  Melodies.    T«ri  uriKiual  Pl«iiUi1on  Son^jji,    tn  both  NoU- 

The  Humanophone.    Bcrlwsqqe  EntfrtsiniticiiU    Old  NoUtlow.  iid. 
Time's  flour-Olass.    Simple  CsntAU,    Wot-da  sjid  Music.  tUK,  iKmt 

Cinderella^    Children'*  Plsy.     Both  Notations,  liid,,  tK»t  tnv. 
Santa  Glaus.   CMMreu'^OpcrettA,    Mn«lc(Old  NoUtlon),  M.    Word^ 

'J'l,,  or  lis,  ►'.d.irt*rduMn,  p-i^t  froe. 
Morning  School.    OptreitA  for  Boys  and  QiiU.     Wordfl  snd  Mtiwic 

(»M>t(i  Xotafir>ns),  compl«?ti',  iSd. 
Pussy's  Parliament.  Humorrius  R€*citatiori  for  Little  Children,  with 

lucid*  niai  Mu^ic.     Qjd  Ni/t4iuoti,  ^kl. 
X<ittie  Orators.    A  U timorous  Action  Bong.    Old  Tiotation.  2d. 
The  jLand  of  the  Dumps,    UumorouR  JliiMicul  Bkeich  for  BoyM  and 

Gil  Is  (or  huVft  only).     Wutdx  ami  Music  (both  Notation*),  6d,     W**rd» 

only,  bL.  i*r  1H:I,  jhii  doi;*'D»  pij-*t  tP^. 
The  fancy  Dress  Ball.  Play  far  Yonng  Children.   WordJi  atid  Mu»ic 

(tHfth  .NolAlitH-li,  ikl. 
The  Haunt  of  the  Butterfllea.    Short  PUy  for  Little  Clilldnn 

(bolh  Nf>tfltionx)>  4d» 


Thtt*  Vance*  have  bttntpecialijf  ^criUfn  o»d  arranged  with  ^}iJanttUn-y  dw 

grams  to  umst  tearhtrt  itt  introiiueinff  rnch  an  titm  into  «  CantaUx. 
Dmnoe  of  the  Imps,    A  Bunjorou»  Dnnct*.    Price  (M. 
The  Belienden  Gavotte.    A  slow  and  «Uiely  Dancf,     Price  6d. 

Dnnctvi  arrangivi  by  H.  K.  Turker.  Mueic  by  H.  Lonoitriu^r 
and  U.  G.  Lewis,  Jolnt.Authoni  of  *'  By  th«  Osngt^a'  Bsnka/'  "  Kin^^ 
Arthur/'  &c. 

Charming  Ditties.     Twelvr-  dongs  for  ChiJdrvn,  set    to  Mu«ic  bv 

W.  VV.  I'liAnsuN.     Word«*j»ud  MnAic(both  Notalions),  U, 
Action  Songs. 

0 1  Won't  you  buy  a  Dolly  7    By  Cu^.mk?<tiii£  Wasd, 

Myrrah  for  the  Sailors.     By  T,  MARtiit  Mahtix. 

The  Doha  Complaint.     By  Cloiicntimi  Wari», 

Handy  ^ack.     liy  I^Iargarkt  Camcroj*. 

FoDlnh  Tboughta,     Uy  Locjs  D.  MAtisDKN. 

Proudly  Wave  the  Union  Jsck.    By  John  N.  CjujwraiB. 
Both  Notatjooa.    Price  3d.  wch,  portt  ft^,     A  Sample  Set  of  th*- 

Bis  Songs  will  be  forwarded,  po*t  hev,  for  a  Jihilling. 

UI«SCTIOM8     FOB     SCHOOI^    ENTERTAINMBNTS, 

Ooisislioffof  ReClUtlou*,  DiaioMJie",  Debutes,  Ac,  all  of  \ihich  baw  b'xn 
tssied  sii4  praved  suocesaful.  Klghtaen  Pwt*.  fiach  nnrnl^r,  post  fr^, 
^d. :  or  Ihe  Blghteeu,  jiott  free,  for  8a. 


Specimen  Copy  of  the  above  Csntataa,  Ac.  ^U\  be  aent, 
poit  free,  for  the  publikheil  pric-e*  by  writmg  to 

Mr-  W.  SHELLARD  LATHAM, 

3,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  EC, 

I«"    Ssnd  for  llluttrsted  snd  DBsorlpllvt  Handliook 
{2&  pagei).    Copy  post  trse. 


Swan  Sonnenscbein  &  Co.,  L 

■-    ■—  —  ■         ^ 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PAHALLEl  GRAMiiAR  SERlEa 
An  Advanced  English  Syntax.  > 

By  C,  T.  Onions.     166  pp.,  2k.  6d.  I 

" To  ntjr  thinklnic.  Hi"  wrt^t  attr»Ptiv^  ;i  ,-. 

liutM  to  tlif"  Paiallel  CraniiiJiir  Sfriw*.     H  i 
I  he  nhi'hcM  of  I*  very  iMarhw  ni  Eiijitli'^fi  *bo  .:. 

.sti  ly  w:  L ' '— ^'»n^  ♦  fMa  » . 

Advanced  French  Composition. 

Bv  H.  E.  Berthon  inul  C.  T.  UKio.va 


■  Wr  hftvr;  JiiHiMilM 


144  pp..  ^B.  6d. 

-u  no  work  on  cornponitioa  couatroctR*  oaj 
'  k  Uelttrf  UH,  and  wt*  havp^  thervfore,  the  git 

.  ft  AM  Ukt'ly  to  i-ati<iry  a  wuut  thai  muii 
■■j  tfnrber*  of  ftilvMtir'»'<l  Fri'nrh."— ^f*i»ttTduiii.j 

New  First  French   Reader  and  Writ 

Entiri^ly  Rewritten  In  Vvoi,  H.  I,  Moaica. 
riupehal  l6mo.  2fe. 


Jespersen,  O.— How  to  Teach  a 
Language* 

liy   Otto  JKiiPER»BK^    i^rofesBor  of  EDglish  in] 
L'nivemty   of   Copenhagen,      Translated   from] 
L>iLiiif>h  Original  by  Sopedi  Ghlrnol^bn  Bertx 
M.A.     Crown  Hvo",  3s.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  SONIENSGHirN  S  REFEREKCE  SEAfEl 
Dictionary  of  Battles, 

By  the  lnt<?  T- 11  Hahhottlk*  Author  oi  '*  Dictioi 
of  {latjsicftl  Quotations,"  ^c.  Small  demy  8vO|7i 

Famous  Bayings. 

liv    Edv   Laiham,   Autbor   of    '*  Idiomatic  Bib 
(French -English I,"  Ac.     Small  demy  8vo,  7s.  6di 


The  Critics  of  Herbartianism. 

aod  other  Matter  contribofcivL'  to  the  Study  ofj 
Herbarlian  Question,     By  F.  H,  HaywabDj^  DJ 
M,A.,    B.Se.fLond.),  B.A.(CanUb.),  assist 
E.  Thomas  (Battersea  Polytechnic).     48,  < 

The  Story  of  Arithmatic. 

A  Short  History  of  its  Origin  and  Develo^ 
By  bus  AH  CuNNiNGTONp  late  of  Newnham  Coll 
Cambridge.  With  a  Preface  by  Prof.  W.  H.  fl 
ifiON.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d.  1 

Entrance  Scholarship  Questions  of  ( 
Chief   Pubtic   Schools  and    H.M.S.    BriUial 

With  Solutions  and  Notes  by  E.  J.  Llovp,  11 
Head  Master  of  Harrow  House  School,  Bognor,, 
net*  j 

The  Theory  of  Education  in  Plato's  ] 

public. 

By  John  E,  Abamson,  M,A,(Oxon.)*    48.  6d.       ! 

'*  A  wellinfnroitd  aiid  well-Hritten  fxpoHltlon  of  PlAto*t  theory  m 
cation.  We  n?coniio«iid  Uii'  t)4H>k  h««iUjy  both  to  th<M«  in  ttainiig  | 
tbo^e  teachcm  already  at  woik,  aud,  indted,  to  aJl  who  »re  loti 
educaliOii/'— ./ourttai  of  J^ducation. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  Co.,1 

33,  Hi jh    Btreet,    Blogmtbur;,   W.C. 
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IX. 


FROM 


BLACKWOOD'S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST, 


CATA.LOatJ£!3    POBWARDED    POST    FREH    OH    APPLICATION. 


k  Mew  BERt'S  OP  REAPFBS.    Acfopt»dby  tha  London  County  Cutins'l  Edu£\Uon  romm'tUg, 

THE    STORY    OF    TME    WORLD,      For   the   Child  ran   of  the   British    Kmplre. 

Ill  Fjvc  Buoksj-    By  M.  0.  i^sna^.    Wit!]  Golourwl  Fmnticptft*!  and  iitiriieroun  inii*trntiinn  by  E   M.  SvTii^f,  A  HE..  'iimI  Mij-s 

BiHlK   I.,  On  rlM»  SLnr,is  of  tli«  flrBat  Sw,  N,  Hil   BiM>K  tl..  The  lli+covery  of  S>'\v  Wnrld^.  Is.  *i.J.   liOOK  1(1,^  The  AwAkiUilnfi  -♦[ 

Eivmpe,  Is.  <>-L       BOOK  IV..  Tlio  8trii^'d*t  fur  H«a  Power,  Is.  1M.       BtHJK  V.,  Om>wI1i  of  tin/  Hr)tl-ili  Krikj-im,  2«. 

**Tha  Story  of  the  World  "  t«  aIko  puolljihed  forfenAral  readlngi  in  two  Yolumes,  price  3i.  6d.  naLiaelL 

Unifcrtri  wit  It  riie  abnui-. 

THE   WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD.      ^^  Two  Books.     For  the  uie  of  Standards  K  and  IT. 

Thi'srfi  Tu'i>  R"fld"is  C'*mftifit  r>f  <«iimpl<.»  ^ttiripw  of  tht*  Otxln  jiiitl  Hn^riM^H.  ninl  an>  fully  IlluKUvitcL 
B<«rjk  1      Heady  imErRHliately.     l'i><  |>«i?i'S.  wiHi  Hi  tlliiHtmtloits,     rrit"  lii-l.     Buol;  11.     tn  ()i»?  Tn-^s,     l.>b  p*>r'^>,  wi1.li  miinnrou- 
'  illiifitmUims. 


From  Blackwood'a  Illustrated  Classical  Texts. 

General  Edih-r     H,  W.  Asiden.  >1.A.,  A^^iarriitl   M^isUi  ai  K- Ibvs  CoU^kt. 
-Gifclilo  War,  I,-IIL     By  J.  >L  HardAvirh.  .MA.,  lat-H.  holjir 
*)t  SU  JoJm  ^  Collpg«,  Ciimbndij;*'  ;  Asisittiiil  Mrt^ib  i   at   liugby.     Willi 
Of  with  'Ut  V'tcaSulary,  l«.  M, 

p-0«llle  War,  lY.,  V.  By  8t  J.  B.  Wyiuiw.WiHfiou.  M.A,, 
Ut"'  Hrhfjiar  i>f  iiU  JAWn  Collew,  CAmbrldgQ  ;  A^.-stsUint  Ma^Ur  at 
Rfi^tbv.     With  or  withumt  VorabMUry,  1*.  <0h(1»    Voc+nbiilnry  )^«!![i«mC(  ly, 

CBSar-Galllo  War,  VI.,  VII.      By  a  A.  A.   dn   Porttf^t,   M.A., 

Ha<r>>w.     U   iWJ. 
Vlpgtl— OeorglcA.  IV.    By  J.  Sunrnvnt,  M.A.     u,  <ld. 
Ylr^ll'JSnetd,  v.,  VL    By  St.  J.  B.  Wynm^-Willsmi,  M.A.     1*.<U1. 
DfimosthenBa— Olyntlila4»,  1-3.     By    H.  Hharpley.    M.A..  UU^ 

s.'ii,4i»r  iif  IjiifjUH  O^ll^^i^e,    UxTorl  ;   AHjjfsunt   Hmttor  ut  HcrcffJiTi 

Horace  Odea  I.,  II.  By  J.  Sap/eauut,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Uidvrr 
-itv  ev.is. ->v  (IvfMrd  :  A^rii'^rniit  Ma^ft'r  at  WeilniimlMr.     l»»  fid. 

Horace  -Odea  III.,  IV*     By  J.  »nrMf^;iiiiit,  M.A,     l«.  iki. 

Ctcei^o  -Pro  l^ege  Manilla  and  Pro  Arohla*  By  K.  P.  WUhod, 
>I  A.     'J.-f.  *l.t. 

Xtnophon— Anabavla,  t.,  II.    By  A.  Jji^gsr,  B,A.,  HyiTinr)iOoll«», 

Hidt,      Is.   6^\. 

BuHptdes-iieFGuIes  Furena.    By  E.  H.  Blakenry,  M.A,   2ii.  Od. 

From  Blackwood's  English  Classics. 

Gi-neml  Kditor—J.  0.  LulibRn,  M.A.,  fnnnprly  Kvimim^r  in  EiiKll*)i 

ill  Th.'  UnivTrtjty  of  Ai't.'rdeHiii, 

Maoaulay-Llfe  of  JofinBon.    By  D,  Nfdml  Smith,  MA.     Ih.  M. 

Ooidatuuh  -  Travel Urt    Daaerted    Vllla|fe,    and    other 

Poema.    By  J,  li.  ho^bwu,  M.A.     is.  fid. 
fo»tt-t*ady  of  tlie  Lake.     By  W.  e.  W,  CcIUur,  M.A.    la,  M, 
2pOU  — Marmlon.     By  Alexander  Mackiti,  M.A,     1<4.  tSd.  * 

■litoti' Paradise  I^oit,  BooKa  1,-1  V.    Bv  J.  \A-niU^  RobcrTimi 

M.A.      2«.  rl.i. 

Adopted  bv  the  London  Cowwtv  C^'nioll  Wdgca'^loTi  Comgnlttft*. 

^^      Blackwood  8  Literatme  Headers. 

^Miitcd  by  John  AhrnK.  >1  A.,  B.Sf.,  F.C.  P..  Piof.^sHoi  of  Edmatlon 

^V  in  Ih"  L'Tii^fTHlLv  i'f  l^md  .11. 

n»Ok  L ,  iH.      Ito:4  r I . ,  H.  4d .      Umk  1 II , ,  1«.  0. L      Bo«jk  i V.,  is.  rt^l. 

^Bjlopt»d  by  th*  Loiidoti  Couiitr  Coiincll  Edq&atlon  Committfta. 

^l^Qkwood'a  Simplex  Civil  Service  Copy  Sooka.    By  ,hAm 

m^'t    Pearco,  U.A..  Leilln  A  in  d.  my.     In  .h  Bu-k^.     i  I.  ^farli. 

«»•  Universal  Wrltlnf  Books.    N.s   I.  nu.i  ll     ad.  eacli 

Blackwood's  School  Shakespeare. 

Kltedk   Flay  compleU',   with   lutroductton,  Xotea  mud  OlOKHary.      In 
BbOMTQ  ivo  volutncJi.     Cloth,  Is.  «d.  ;  stifl"  pap«T  itjvere,  U.  ttnch. 
^^  .Yojp  Rfath/. 

The  Tennpeat. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Henry  V. 

Twelfth  NItfht. 
•»•    Others  in  prtpiirtttinH, 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

^HttometlO.  With  imnsiMrjnst  Eijuuijleii,  RivlNinri  Te?its.  and  Kuftui 
<imt  t  P&pern.  By  A.  WiMi  L-thiivn,  M.A.,  liSf,.  KIt.K.E.,  Mith- 
'    J  .1  iraj  uiid  .Stdeikcn  Li^lurpr,  K.C.  Tmlrttug  Cvjllej^tt,  OU%j;mw.    With 

"^^Gaoal  ArUhmetloal  Kxeroliei.  For  Senior  PnpiU  In  HLlif*oU. 

Oo  »Uiiiirj-  (ipwirlH  of  8,(M*(J  KtumpJe-*.     tj^coiid  Editlou,  TevUr^L    Sa. 
J-      With   A I  in  «•••»*,  3(i.  «nL 

''t^hor  Arlthmetlo,     Fr>r  l'pp<'r  Cla«r».    Wtili  nnrneroiw  Examples 
^    and  »C»;  ti-ii-Mti-pri  Pan^TH.  Piii^H?--. 'd,  ;  clofh.  8^1.    An-wt^M  ^f^firt  ntf>  3^1 
•^dern  Geometry  of  the  Point,  Straight  Line,  and  Clpole. 
J      Ao  El-m   rjliirv  rn:iii.^e      By  J    A.  Tijird,  M.  A,    3». 
*«%meBtary  Algebra,    ^'^s  pages,  clMth.  2.^      Wirh  Answer-..  !!^.  iwL 
An«*AorH  ;j  d  I  hcjrii  .ittdi',  price  wd,     Al'O  -aid  in  Four  P-^fU—Pntt  I 
64  pp  ,  6*t  ;    Patt  II.,  til  np  ,  0.1.  :    Part  Itt,  7a  pp..  a<l. ;    P*it  IV 
9%  pp..  ft^    Anfwen  Uj  Parts  L,  11.,  and  III.,  each,  2d.  ;   Anawar*  m 
.l^rt  nr.,  8d. 


Sh«  Merchant  of  Venloe. 
^l^hard  II. 
{ttllus  CsBBar, 
■•^cheth. 


^^fMr\  *v. 


ENGLISH. 

History  of  Engttah  Literature*     By  .1.  U  Uotxtrt^n,  M.A.    rtM. 
Outlines  of  English  Literature.    BythrsiitiH%     l«.  iwL 

lEngilsh  Drama.     Hyihw^flinr.     is,  «5d. 

The  Select  Chaucer.  PMit^'l  aitd  ElnoMatodbv  J.  L,  liob49rt«on,  M,A. 

The  Oeorge  Eliot  Reader.    By  El{xa1>Pth  Let^.    With  Introdnctton 

uii'l  pMrtiEiit.     J'l. 
StOf^month's    Dictionary.      f'olWt*    BdUion,    'jh.    imi  ;    i^*hool 

Editiiin.   1^. 
Elementary  Grammar  and  Com.posltlon.    1a. 
Things  of  Every  Oay^    A  r'timliir  Svi^Tir-  HeJid^r.    IlhiKlrafoil.   SEa. 
The  230hooI  AnthololCy  of  i£nf tiah  Verae.    Fmm  Glmiicer  to 

111*'   Pn>Jriii   l»iy.     By  J.  H.   L*>bt»n,   M,A.     In  Two  Parti«,  2a.  each. 

In  «h]c  'fc'ntiiiMn^,  iK.     Prirf  Kdition.  V. 
English  Words  and  Sentencea.    R<Kik  {.,  Tor  tht^dnn^or  liivlHiou, 

tj'l.     Brn.k  I!,.,  lor  Tht*  int<><rMM*Hlta1r  DSviAimi.  s^l, 
Paraphrasing,  Analysis,  and  Correction  of  Sentenoea. 

By  [>,  >t,  ,K  Janip*.  \f.A.,  <Jr>rdon  Kihohl.**,  HMiitlv.    N. 

Paasatfes  for  Paraphrasing,    i^d. 

BxercTaes  In  Analyals,  Parsing,  and  Correction  of  Sen- 
tenoes»    i-i. 


LATIN     AND     GREEK. 

Higher  Latin  Unseena.    Bv  II.  W.  Anden,  M.A.     Ji.  nd. 
Higher  Latin   Prose.     By  II    W.  Andrn,  M.A.    2*.  i5d.    K«y,  Cm.  ust. 
Lower  Latin  Prose*    Bv  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.     in.  tkl.     Key,  l>s,  n«t. 
Lower  Latin  Unseens.    Ih  W.  L.d.bnn,  M.A.    2^. 
Fir  at    Latin    Sentences   and  Proae.     By  K.  P.  WIIaon«  M.A. 

Talea  of  Ancient  Thessaly.    By  .J.  W.  E.  Pesrcp,  M.A.     Is. 
Higher  Gre«k  Unseens.    Bv  If.  W.  Andi^n.  M.A.    2^.  iVl. 
Hlghef  Greek  Prose.    By  H.  W.  \m\pn,  M.A.    2«.  tvl.    K««y,  .m.  net. 
Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book.     By  H    W.  Aihikn,  M.A.    Inlert^ved, 

Greek  Teat  Papera.    By  JsmeK  Moir,  iJtt.D.,  LLD.    3m.  ikt. 

Key,  U^.  ueu 
Lower  Greek  Prose.    By  K.  P.  Wll«nn,  M.A.    2a.  (Vt.    Key,  <*%.  net. 
Greek   Aocldenoe.     By  T.  C.  Wealhprluad,  M.A.     Is.  «;d. 
The    Mes^entan    Wars.      An    Elf-metitiiry    Or««»k    Rr'ad«^i.      WHIi 
Ex«iriH4  N  jnil  VucAlJUlaiy.     My  W.  II,  .\qdoTi,  MA.     V-^.  »^!, 


MODERN 


LANGUAGES, 

By  Fmr.  R,  A.  Strong 


Historical  Reader  of  Early  French. 

aind  L.   I*.  H/trni-tt,  MA..  Lirtsl>.     3f«. 
All  French  Verbs  In  Twelve  Hours  «exivpt  Dori-rUve  Verbal 

By  A.  .J.  Wytlt,  MA.     h. 
The    Tutorial    Handbook    of    French    Composition.     By 

Alfnd  Min  ier.  L,  -  -  L.     lU.  ^^■L     A  Book  for  PiiMiUi  Sludy. 
The  Children 'a  Guide  to  the  French  Language.    By  AiiQl4> 
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EFORM     OF     SECONDARY 
UCATION    IN    IRELAND. 

A    Suggested    Scheme. 

By  John  Thompson,  M.A. 

riON  AL  reforin  is  in  the  air,  although 
ng  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  compar- 
to  the  great  movement  of  recent  years 
The  time  seems  to  be  at  hand  for 
and  well-informed  plan  by  which  Irish 
s  a  whole  will  be  co-ordinated  under 
authority.  It  is  therefore  not  out  of 
gest  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
sducation  which  would  fit  in  with  a 
heme  for  education  as  a  whole, 
ct  of  any  such  scheme  must  be  more 
iucation.  The  one  here  suggested 
►on  lines  which  have  never  been  tried, 
s  of  recent  years  have  had  no  finality 
Even  the  most  outstanding  feature, 
been  the  introduction  of  practical 
hing  into  all  the  schools,  has  been 
d  by  the  very  serious  drawback  that 
lave  now  two  masters  instead  of  one, 
lew  master — the  Department  ot  Agri- 
Technical  Instruction — has  introduced 
1  restrict  still  farther  their  already 
:dom.  The  other  reforms  which  fol- 
'ommission  on  Intermediate  Education 
d  disappointing.  In  the  first  place, 
L  follow  the  lines  of  the  Report,  while 
e  new  rules  have  been  extremely  in- 
puzzling.  Again,  it  is  hardly  the  fault 
rmediate  Board  that  the  one  reform  on 
seriously  prided  themselves,  viz.,  the 
I  of  Inspection,  has  died  an  untimely 
hile  it  lived,  it  was  unpopular;  now 
dead,  improvement  in  intermediate 
>  at  a  standstill.  The  attempt  of  the 
:reate  by  its  rules  different  types  of 
not  achieved  any  visible  success.  The 
ult  of  recent  reforms  has  been,  in  a 
f  from  rather  than  towards  greater 
id  freedom,  and  yet  freedom  is  the  goal 
d  at,  and,  subject  to  a  few  general  re- 
3ach  school  should  be  autonomous, 
d  then  be  general  development  and  a 
^OL.   6.] 


healthy  rivalry  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  country 
at  large. 

As  any  scheme,  to  be  successful,  must  conform 
to  certain  fundamental  principles,  these  may  be 
first  briefly  outlined.  The  ultimate  control  of 
secondary  or  intermediate  education  must  be 
vested  in  a  single  board,  largely  assisted  by  ex- 
perts. Every  school  must  be  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  there  must  be  no  artificial  limit  by  which,  as 
now,  only  students  over  thirteen  years  of  age  are 
taken  into  account.  An  efficient  and  thorough 
system  of  inspection  must  come  into  operation,  but 
the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  supposing  that 
inspection  can  do  everything.  It  is  also  essential 
that  teachers  shall  be  properly  qualified  and 
trained,  with  the  inevitable  corollary  that  they  shall 
receive  adequate  salaries  and  security  of  tenure. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  religious  diffi- 
culties must  be  avoided.  Unless  all  these  things 
are  provided  for,  reform  will  be  incomplete. 

As  Irish  schools  are  singularly  impecunious,  it 
is  of  course  necessary  that  they  should  continue  to 
receive  grants  of  public  money,  and  the  question 
arises,  how  ?  The  present  method  of  capitation 
fees  is  condemned,  both  on  general  educational 
grounds  and  for  practical  reasons.  Up  to  three  or 
four  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  pay  so  much 
per  hundred  marks  obtained  by  each  pass  student, 
now  so  much  is  paid  per  caput  for  each  pass 
student,  the  amount  varying  with  the  grade,  and 
being  increased  by  one-half  for  each  pass  with 
honours.  It  has  been  suggested  that  payment 
should  be  made  on  the  result  of  inspection,  or  of 
inspection  accompanied  by  examination.  But  to 
make  grants  upon  inspection  alone  lays  too  much 
responsibility  upon  the  inspector.  For  example, 
a  school  might  receive  an  unfavourable  report  and 
a  diminished  grant,  when  its  shortcomings  might 
be  due  to  want  of  funds,  and  its  last  state  would 
in  consequence  be  worse  than  its  first.  If  inspec- 
tion be  combined  with  examination,  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  recur,  for  examination 
means  a  programme  imposed  universally  from 
without,  and  this  means  the  absence  of  elasticity, 
the  loss  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  forcing  of  all  pupils  together  through  the  same 
mill.  The  same  objection  as  before,  though  in  a 
lessened  degree,  holds  as  against  the  inspection. 
Further,  Ireland  is  and  must  remain  a  country  of 
many   small   schools.      The   present   system   has 
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favoured  the  large  as  opposed  to  the  small  school, 
and,  without  implying  that  the  large  schools  have 
received  too  much,  it  may  be  said  that  the  small 
school  requires  proportionately  more  help,  and  this 
on  any  of  the  above  systems  is  in  practice  im- 
possible. Nor  does  any  of  them  take  direct  ac- 
count of  the  teacher,  and  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  to  the  managers  of  schools,  no  matter  upon 
what  system,  does  not  ensure  to  the  teachers  proper 
remuneration. 

The  scheme  outlined  below  will,  it  is  claimed, 
secure  efficiency  and  freedom  to  the  schools,  a 
proper  status  to  the  teacher,  and  ample  control  to 
the  nation.  The  school  will  be  efficient  in  having 
an  adequate  staff  of  trained  teachers,  and  will  be 
free  to  arrange  its  own  courses  of  studies  and  its 
own  examinations.  The  teacher's  status  and 
tenure  will  be  established,  and  he  will  have  a 
defined  and  increasing  salary  and  inducements  to 
stay  and  improve  in  his  calling.  Inspection  will 
supply,  in  addition  to  public  opinion  and  the 
control  of  the  central  board  as  given  below,  a 
public  test  of  the  school  work,  a  free  play  of 
intelligent  criticism  and  suggestion  passing  from 
school  to  school,  and  a  link  between  the  schools 
and  the  central  board  of  control.  The  scheme, 
then,  is  in  outline  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  of  secondary  education  in  Ireland 
should  be  under  one  central  board,  containing  two 
elements,  viz.,  a  small  committee  of  paid  edu- 
cational experts  and  a  larger  committee  of  unpaid 
representatives  of  county  and  borough  councils, 
universities,  university  colleges,  learned  professions 
and  chambers  of  commerce.  There  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  arranging  the  relations  between 
these  two  elements. 

Every  school  connected  with  the  board  should 
have  a  managing  or  governing  body  resembling 
those  already  existing  in  many  schools.  These 
would  have  all  the  usual  functions  of  such  bodies, 
and  would  be  the  official  means  of  communication 
between  the  schools  and  the  central  board.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  no  objection  to  the  same 
body  acting  as  managers  or  governors  of  several 
schools.  While  the  central  board  might  fix  the 
minimum  number  of  members,  their  mode  of 
election  should  be  absolutely  free,  with  these  two 
limitations,  that  the  central  board  should  have 
the  right  to  nominate  one  representative,  and  that 
the  County  or  Borough  Council  of  the  area  in 
.  which  a  school  is  situated  should  also  have  the 
right  to  representation  provided  that  it  assesses  a 
local  rate  in  aid  of  secondary  education.  These 
representatives  should  be  sympathetic  with  the 
general  managing  body,  who  might  indeed  be 
consulted  before  they  were  nominated.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  raised  by  a  local  rate  would 
naturally  be  determined  by  a  joint  committee  of 
representatives  of  the  Council  and  of  all  the 
schools  within  the  area  of  its  jurisdiction,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  grants  should  be  divided  equitably 
between  all  the  schools,  except  that  a  school 
refusing  to  admit  a  representative  of  the  Council 
on  its  managing  body  might  fairly  be  excluded. 
We   come   to   the   question  of  teachers.     The 


proposal  is  that  the  managing  bodies  shall  pay  to 
the  central  board  a  specified  amount  of  the  school 
fees,  and  in  return  the  central  board  shall  guann- 
tee   the  salaries  of  the   teachers   according  to  i 
fixed   scale.      The   managing    bodies   will   have 
perfect   liberty   to  charge   whatever    school   fees 
they  wish,  but  of  these  they  will  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  central  board  so  much  per  pupil  per 
annum  ;  the  surplus  will  be  at  their  own  disponL 
To  fix  definitely  the  amount  per  pupil  in  a  schoDe 
like  this  is  impossible,  but  one  might  suggest  {} 
or  £^  for  each  pupil  under  the  age  of  12,  and  £5 
or  £6  for  each  pupil  over  12.     With  these  figure^ 
as  school  fees  go  in  Ireland,  the  managing  bodies 
would  have  (together  with  local  grants  and  endow- 
ments,  if  any)  a  fair  sum  at  their  command  to 
allocate  to  the  upkeep  of  schools,  examinations, 
prizes  and  exhibitions,  to  make  capitation  grants 
to  the  head  teachers,  and  perhaps  to  add  to  the 
salaries   of  teachers,  at   all   events  in  special  in- 
stances.    The  ordinary  scale  of  salaries  will  be 
determined    by   the   central    board,   and,    as  all 
teachers  will  have  to  be  properly  qualified,  trained 
and  registered,  it  must  be  such  as  to  attract  able 
men  and  women.     A  fair  scale     will  hardly  M 
short  of  the  salaries  paid  to  Civil  Service  clerbof 
the   second  division.     All  teachers  would  hardly 
come  into  the  same  class  :  there  would  be  atleist 
three  classes,  say,  junior  assistants,  senior  assist^ 
ants,  and  heads,  and  the  scale  would  be  diftna^ 
in  each  class.      Promotion  from  one  class  to ai^« 
other  would  be   partly   by  merit   and  partly  b^ 
seniority,  and  the  more  highly  qualified  teachex-5 
would  no  doubt  be  at  once  admitted  to  thescmoi 
class.     A  pension  scheme  follows  as  a  matter  c^f 
course.     The  number  and  class  of  teachers  encm- 
ployed  would  be  decided  according  to  the  wants  of 
each   school    by  the    managing  board,  with  tto* 
consent  of  the  central  board.     The  central  bo*^^ 
would  have  the  right  of  vetoing  appointments,  ai'^ 
would  also  act  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  for  teadie^^ 
in  cases  of  dispute. 

Every  school  would  have  freedom  in  its  interm^* 
economy.     It  would  fix  its  own  studies,  draw  t^P 
its  own  programme,  hold  its  own   examination*^ 
and  award  its  own  prizes  and  exhibitions.    T*:** 
central   board   would  define   what    is    meant  ^^^ 
secondary  education,  but  within  the  board  Ihai^* 
of  such   a   definition   there  would    be   abtinda-'^^ 
scope  for  a  great  variety  of  different  programm^^^ 
Thus  we  should  have  great  elasticity,  room  ^<^ 
experiment,  room  for  consideration  of  local  ncc^^ 
and  when  new  methods  or  new  subjects  are  sa^^' 
gested  they  could  be  adopted  without  unncccss^i^ 
delay.       Regular    inspection    by    permanent    »*' 
spectors,  appointed  by  the  central  board,  wcH*'^ 
naturally  find  a  place  in  the  scheme.     It  would  ^ 
a  useful  stimulus  to  the  schools  and  teachers  i* 
keeping    them    up    to    their    best    standard,   " 
watching  new  developments,  in   reporting  to  ^ 
central  board  features  of  importance,  andinofr' 
ing  suggestions  for  improvement.     The  inspcdfl'* 
would  naturally  have  been   teachers  themsehtt 
who  for  their  ability  had  been  promoted  to  * 
inspectorate. 
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There  should  be  only  one  form  of  examination 
held  by  the  central  board,  viz.,  that  for  a  leaving 
certificate,  which,  it  is  hoped,  might  come  to  be 
regarded  by  the  country  generally  as  of  real  and 
lasting  value  in  setting  a  hall  mark  on  a  pupil's 
capacity.  Other  examinations  should  be  arranged 
for  by  each  school  separately.  There  would  be  no 
objection  to  a  school  making  arrangements  with 
the  central  board  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  to 
provide  it  with  an  external  examination,  but  this 
would  be  optional.  The  guarantee  of  a  school's 
efficiency  under  this  scheme  will  be  three-fold, 
public  opinion,  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
and  inspection. 

If  in  any  locality  it  should  be  proposed  to  open 
a  new  school,  a  local  managing  body  would  first 
form  itself,  and  then  appeal  to  the  central  board 
for  permission  to  undertake  the  work.  But  in  the 
large  towns  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  central 
boiurd  should  aim  at  securing  a  small  number  of 
schools  of  different  types. 

The  cost  of  such  a  scheme  is  uncertain.     Much 

would  depend  on  the  amount  of  payment  per  pupil 

and  the  scale  of  salaries  adopted.      The  former 

might,  for  security,  be  made   at  first  somewhat 

high.    But  the  scheme  could  not  come  at  once 

into  full  operation,  as  some  teachers  would  not  be 

forthwith  admitted  to  all  its  benefits  as  properly 

qualified,  and  meanwhile  it  may  be  hoped    that 

Borough   and    County   Councils   would   assist    to 

?ome  extent  from  the  rates,  as  they  might  do,  for 

instance,  by  guaranteeing  to  the  central  board  so 

njuch  per  annum,  in  return  for  which  the  payment 

per  pupil  would  be  proportionately  lowered.     But 

talcing  matters  as  they  stand  at  present,  the  Inter- 

"Jcdiate  Board  spent    in    1903    over  if 5 7,000  on 

fT^'ants:  in  addition  to  this  sum  there  would  be 

immediately  available  from  Intermediate  sources 

a  further  ;f 27,000,  as  over  ;f 22,000  was  spent  on 

examinations  and  awards,  and  /^5,ooo  remained 

unspent  from  the  year's  revenue.       The    grants 

fronn     the  Department  of    Technical    Instruction 

amoviijted  in  1902  to  nearly  ;^io,ooo,  and  may  be 

calcvilated  to  reach  twice  that  figure  in  a  year  or 

two    Under  present    arrangements.        This  would 

give     ^s  about  ;^i 04,000  altogether,  while  part  of 

the     development    grant  of   ;^i 85,000   mi^ht    be 

alloo^ted  in  addition.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 

scheme  educationally  sound  will  be  rejected    on 

financial    grounds,   for    secondary    education    in 

Irela.t)d  is  in  sore  need  of  reform. 


^^iory  Map  (Siuart  Section).  By  George  C.  Pringle. 
^Tbe  Hanover  Publishing  Co.,  Edinburgh.) — This  so-cabed 
™P.  Consists  of  equal  vertical  strips,  each  representing  *me  year 
w^nistory,  cut  up  into  coloured  horizontal  sections  which  ^tand 
^*\5**P0'tant  groups  of  events,  e.g.^  parliamentary  proceedings, 
'^'•^o  affairs,  scienliBc  discoveiies.  By  following  with  the  eye 
*jy  one  of  the  vertical  strips  it  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  all 
^  incidents  of  prime  significance  which  distinguished  the  year 
"pJ^eiented  by  ihe  si  rip.  By  tracing  any  one  of  the  hi>rizi*ntal 
•^lioM  a  continuous  record  of  a  single  department  of  history  is 
^tined.  History  taught  on  this  system  becomes  a  matter  of 
J^itudc  and  longitude — a  desert  portrayed  by  the  methods  of 
"wdloi's  projection.  Anything  more  arid  it  would  l)e  difficult 
^**cooccive.  The  Muse  of  History  could  scarcely  survive  a  long 
^joum  amid  these  wastes. 


AN    AUXILIARY    LANGUAGE    FOR 
INTERNATIONAL    USE. 

By  Paul  Mathews,  M.A. 
Mathematical  School,   Rochester. 

THERE  is  a  story  that  two  young  Englishmen 
were  once  sauntering  through  an  Eastern 
bazaar,  when,  irritated  at  his  failure  to 
make  his  wishes  known  to  the  attendant,  one  said 
to  his  companion,  "  Oh  !  come  along,  the  old  fool 
doesn't  understand  plain  English."  Thereupon 
ensued  the  following  colloquy  : 

'*  You  spik  Sherman  ?  "     "  No  !  " 

**  You  spik  Grik  ?  "     *•  No  ! '' 

**  You  spik  Turkish  ?  "     **  No  !  " 

*•  You  spik  Arabic  .''  "     **  No  !  " 

**  You  spik  Russian  ?  "     **  No  1  " 

**  Hein  !  me  vunce  fool,  you  five  times  fool." 

The  young  fellow  then  probably  realised  better 
than  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  to  whom  a 
polyglot  facility  is  not  a  constant  necessity,  what  a 
boon  an  "  international  language,"  a  second  tongue 
common  to  all  civilised  nations,  would  be. 

No  one  doubts  this  in  theory,  and  many  have 
been  the  efforts  directed  toward  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  Some  scores  of  such  attempts 
are  to  be  found  on  the  library  shelves  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  include  polyglot  vocabularies  and 
ideographic  systems,  occasionally  taking  combina- 
tions of  figures  for  the  root- words,  with  letters 
and  diacritical  marks  for  the  accidence,  the  reader 
supplying  sounds  from  his  own  language  to  the 
signs,  just  as  Chinamen  from  different  provinces 
can  understand  the  same  manuscript  without 
being  intelhgible  in  speech  to  one  another,  or 
as,  when  he  sees  6,  an  Englishman  says  **  six," 
a  German  **  sechs,"  a  Russian  **  shest,"  and  so  on. 
There  are  also  original  languages,  evolved  by  asso- 
ciating certain  sounds  with  certain  ideas,  and  thus 
building  words  not  akin  to  those  of  any  existing 
languages  (Herbert  Spencer  in  an  appendix  to 
his  autobiography  has  some  preliminary  notes 
towards  the  invention  of  such  a  language) ;  and 
there  are  plans  for  taking  some  existing  language, 
stripping  it  of  its  irregularities,  phoneticising  its 
spelling,  simplifying  its  grammar  and  having  it 
adopted  as  the  **  universal "  language. 

One  attempt,  "  Anglo- franca,"  endeavours  to 
make  a  blend  of  English  and  French.  A  speci- 
men will  demonstrate  that  the  result  is  too 
ridiculous.  (French  pronunciation  is  adhered  to.) 
**  All  the  monde  sa^h  that  the  commercial  relations 
with  the  Etranger  would  be  more  facile  if  the 
entente  would  pouv  to  be  etablissed  more  precis 
through  the  moyen  of  an  langue  connaissed  by  the 
du  parties."  This  would  seriously  endanger  the 
entente,  one  would  think.  Mere  mention  of  one  idea 
will  be  sufficient :  national  jealousy  will  ever 
oppose  its  realisation.  This  idea  is  that  every 
nation  should  agree  to  adopt  some  existing  lan- 
guage as  a  second  tongue  to  be  taught  to  every- 
body. But  which  ?  Moreover,  for  a  foreigner 
every  language  involves  great  difficulties  of  spell- 
ing,  pronunciation,   grammar   and   idiom.       The 
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only  attempts  which  have  achieved  any  measure 
of  success  are  those  in  which  the  inventor  has 
taken  his  words  from  existing  languages  and 
adopted  a  simple  set  of  inflexions.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago  Schleyer's  Volapiik  made  considerable 
headway,  and,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  proved 
that  the  want  of  such  a  language  was  very  real. 
It  is  however,  too  difficult,  and  has  been  quite 
beaten  out  of  the  field  by  Zamenhofs  Esperanto, 
which  is  really  making  most  extraordinary  pro- 
gress. 

Continental  firms  are  finding  it  worth  while 
to  publish  their  catalogues  in  Esperanto,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Touring  Club  of  France. 
The  superiority  of  Esperanto  over  VolapQk  is 
shown  in  every  direction.  It  is  a  pleasanter 
sounding  language.  It  has  no  modified  vowels  (a, 
o,  ii),  which  are  very  frequent  in  its  rival,  and  the 
root  words  are  taken  unchanged  from  their  source, 
while  in  the  older  attempt  they  are  so  altered 
as  frequently  to  be  unrecognisable.  Esperanto 
roots  are,  where  possible,  those  roots  which  are 
common  to  several  European  tongues.  This 
point  IS  clearly  illustrated  in  the  two  names. 
^^Vola-puk''  means  ''world's  language*'  or 
**  speech."  Vol  is  a  modification  of  the  English 
word  **  world  " — a  is  the  genitive  termination  and 
**  pilk  "  is  our  **  speech  "  disguised.  **  Esper-ant-o  " 
means  ** hopeful'' ;  everyone  can  recognise  ''esper-*'  as 
**  hoptf*'  -ant'  marks  a  present  participle,  -o  indicates 
a  substantive.  The  Esperanto  equivalent  of  Vol-a- 
puk  is  lingv-o  de  la  mond-o,  or,  in  one  word,  mond- 
lingv-o,  and  no  one  need  be  a  phenomenal  Imguist 
to  recognise  these  roots.  Other  examples  illustrat- 
ing the  same  difference  are  : 


Word. 

Esperanto  root. 

Volapiik  root. 

friend 

amik- 

flen- 

cheat 

t  romp- 

cut- 

ink 

ink- 

nig. 

thought 

pens- 

tik. 

esteem 

cstim- 

stiim- 

and  so  on.  Then  the  Esperanto  grammar  is  less 
complicated.  Volapiik  nouns  have  three  case  end- 
ings, Esperanto  only  one  (-n  for  the  objective), 
while  in  Volapiik  the  verb  is  a  terror,  so  many 
are  its  inflexions,  but  the  Esperanto  conjugation 
is  simplicity  itself. 

In  Esperanto  word  building  is  extremely  easy. 
It  is  done  by  about  thirty  prefixes  and  suffixes 
having  fixed  meanings.  The  use  of  such  syllables 
may  be  briefly  indicated  by  a  few  simple  examples. 

Syllable,  Meaning.  Example, 

-il-  tool  or  instrument  fos-i,  to  dig     fos-ilo^  spade 

-et-  diminutive  dom-Oy  house    dom-et-o^  cottage 

-an-  member  or  partisan  regn-Oy  state     repi-an-Oy  subject 

-mal-  opposite  hon-a^  good      mal-bon-Of  bad 

By  a  most  ingenious  device,  Dr.  Zamenhof  has 
rendered  it  possible  for  one  who  knows  Esperanto 
to  write  a  letter  to  a  person  who  has  not  even 
heard  of  the  language,  and  for  the  recipient, 
without  much  trouble,  to  be  able  to  translate  it. 
Small  sheet  vocabularies  in  various  languages  are 
published,  and,  having  written  one's  letter,  one 
has  only  to  enclose  with  it  one  of  the  vocabularies, 
choosing  the  right  language  for  the  person  ad- 
dressed.    If  he  will  only  follow  the  instructions 


given,  the  rest  is  easy.  The  device  by  which  this 
is  rendered  possible  is  that  of  dividing  the  words 
into  portions  by  hyphens ;  each  part  can  be  found 
in  the  vocabulary  :  e,g,,  suppose  an  Englishman 
receives  the  following  : — 
Kar-a     Sinjor-o 

Mi    esper-as    ke     vi    ban- vol  os 
korespondadi    kun    mi 

Frat-e    la    vi-a 
X 

In  the  vocabulary  he  will  find  the  following :  -i 
indicates  an  adjective,  -ad-  indicates  the  duration 
of  an  action,  -as  indicates  present  in  verbs.  Im- 
good,  -e  ending  of  adverbs,  esper-  hope,  ffd- 
brother.  -«  indicates  infinitive  in  verbs,  ibr- 
dear.  ke  that,  korespond-  correspond,  kmn  with. 
la  the.  mi  I,  me.  -o  indicates  a  substantive 
(noun).  -OS  indicates  the  future  in  verbs,  sinjor- 
sir,  Mr.     vi  you.     vol-  wish,  be  willing. 

There  is  no  need  to  append  a  translation.' 
In  writing  to  an  expert   one  omits  the  hyphens. 

The  suggestion  to  be  made  now  may  seem  over- 
bold to  some.  It  is  that  a  language  like  Esperanto, 
so  simple,  so  easy,  so  logical,  possesses  great 
educative  value,  and  might  with  an  advantage 
(beyond  that  of  the  mere  acquisition  of  an  easy 
means  of  communication  with  foreigners)  be 
adopted  as  a  subject  in  a  school  curriculum. 

For   a   large   number  of  pupils  in  our  schools, 
Latin,  French,  and   German   are  subjects  whickx 
seem  to  have  very  little  practical  value.    Substitute 
Esperanto  for  these    (in  the  lower  forms,  whcr^ 
languages  are  started),  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
time  (for  Esperanto  will  not  require  as  much  tim« 
as  any  one  of  them),  and  more  space  will  be  allot- 
table  on  the  time-table  to  other  subjects,  to  whicl>» 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  requirements,  insuflS- 
cient  time  is  at   present  given.      Esperanto  iu^ 
been  adopted  as  a  subject  in  at  least  one  Englis^ 
school,  and  the  teacher  speaks  enthusiastically  o* 
the  interest  which  its  word-building  facilities  ii>' 
spire  in  the  pupils.     They  also  get  good  training 
in    the   correct   meanings   of    words.      MoreovcC» 
when  it  becomes  plain  that  an  acquaintance  witl* 
another  language  is  a  necessity  for  any  particul*-^ 
pupil,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  onewb^^ 
has  been  through  a  course  of  Esperanto  (posses^' 
ing  a   copious   stock  of  roots   which   he  will  \^^ 
constantly  recognising)  will  be  in  a  better  positi(^^ 
to  make  progress  in  Latin  or  a  modern  language 
(such  as  English,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish)  tha^ 
students  who   have  been   without  his  advantag:^* 
and  that  he  will. rapidly  overtake  most  who  ha"*'^ 
started  some  time  before  him.     Is  it  not  the  pretty 
general  experience  of  teachers  that  this  has  be^** 
the  most  valuable  use  of  Latin  for  such  as  have  d<^ 
wished  to  go  through  a  full  '*  classical  **  course? 

Should  this  article  induce  any  teacher  to  investJ- 
gate  Esperanto,  he  will  find  a  revelation.  In  tf 
hour  or  two  he  will  be  able  to  write  and  undeistaiKi 
a  letter  ;  in  a  week  (with  half-an-hour  a  day)  ^ 


1  In  accepting  an  '.'nRagcment  to  give  a  lecture  on  Esperaatd  rccciitlj>|^ 
writer  Micce>sfnJIy  ma«le  all  arraneements  with  the  secretaiy  of  tbeC» 
without  wriiin)^  a  word  of  Knghsti.  His  correspondent  had  no  p>e**^ 
acquaintance  with  Ksperanto. 
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will  read  easily,  and  in  a  month  he  will  speak  with 
better  fluency  than  he  could  hope  to  attain  after  a 
year  with  French  or  German.  The  writer  (whom 
a  conscientious  study  of  Volapuk  for  months  had 
caused  to  deem  the  invention  of  an  artificial  lan- 
guage a  hopeless  task)  **  came  to  scoff,  remained 
to  pray." 

As  regards  the  indirect  educative  value  of  Espe- 
ranto and  its  powerful  agency  in  spreading  scientific 
knowledge  and  facilitating  commerce,  much  might 
be  said.  Suffice  it  on  this  occasion  to  mention  that 
there  is  at  present  being  published  (entirely  in 
Esperanto)  a  monthly  organ  called  La  Internacia 
Scienca  Revtto  (6d.),  to  which  articles  are  contributed 
by  such  eminent  men  as  Adelskold  (Stockholm), 
Baudoin  de  Courtenay  (St.  Petersburg),  Prince 
Roland  Bonaparte,  Becquerel  (France),  Forster 
(Berlin),  and  our  own  Sir  William  Ramsay,  F.R.S., 
and  that  in  France  alone  over  eighty  large  firms 
^ve  found  it  advisable  to  publish  their  catalogues 
m  the  "  International  Language.** 


ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    MATHE- 
MATICAL   TEACHING. 

By  David  Mair. 

THE  system  of  mathematical  education  which 
so  long  prevailed  and  from  which  we  are 
now  beginning  to  break  away  follows  to 
some  extent  the  growth  of  mathematical  know- 
J^^^.  Geometry  was  developed  in  Greece,  alge- 
^^^  ^^lad  trigonometry  by  the  Hindus,  and  in  the 
fiddle  ages  western  Europe  received  all  three 
from  the  Arabs  of  Spain.  These  subjects  now 
form,  xhe  staple  of  secondary  education.  Cartesian 
geotrx^try,  which  dates  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
^^^y*  is  now  gaining  a  foothold  under  the  name  of 
"gra^phs,*'  while  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus, dating  from  the  eighteenth  century,  is  still 
confii^j  to  education  of  university  grade. 

Tkiis  system  would  therefore  appear  to  be  true  to 
the  liistorical  method,  which  requires  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  should  follow  the  growth  of 
kno^v ledge  in  the  race ;  and  yet  the  inadequacy  of 
the  system  is  now  recognised.    The  truth  is  that  it 
has  Only  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  historical 
metliQ(j,     Xo  proceed  from  arithmetic  to  Euclid's 
geottietry  is  not  to  follow  the  growth  of  knowledge 
m  the  race.      Euclid  came  far  on  in  the  mathe- 
matical development  of  the    Greeks.     He   syste- 
naatises  and  puts  into  logical  form  all  the  knowledge 
t^at  had  been  gained  up  to  his  time.     Such  sys- 
tematisations   are   useful    and    interesting   to   the 
student   who  has  made  some  progress,  but  they 
Wde  the  order  of  development.    The  race,  like  the 
^hild,  frequently  comes  to  knowledge  by  tortuous 
^ays  and  at  the  expense  of  mistakes.    And  though 
^he  teacher  who  uses  the  historic  method  must  not 
'cad  the   mind   of  the   child   astray — for   it   is  a 
Seoeral  principle  to  teach  nothing  that   must  be 
Unlearned — he  must  yet  lead  it  from  step  to  step  in 
the  development  of  the  subject.     In  hurrying  the 


child  from  arithmetic  into  the  midst  of  Euclid's 
generalisations  a  great  gap  is  left  in  this  natural 
development.  It  is  necessary  in  forming  a  new 
plan  to  analyse  the  history  of  the  subject  and  pick 
out  the  essentials  of  development. 

This  analysis  may  have  been  made  by  many 
men.  That  of  Mr.  Branford,  the  Director  of 
Education  in  Sunderland,  deserves  consideration 
as  being  the  result  of  historical  study  checked  by 
the  study  of  children.  He  recognises  three  stages 
in  the  mathematical  growth  of  the  race  or  the 
individual,  which  he  calls  the  empirical,  the  in- 
tuitional, and  the  logical.  These  three  stages  are 
not  distinct,  the  point  of  transition  from  one  to  the 
next  cannot  be  located ;  they  are  rather  three 
methods  that  run  side  by  side  throughout,  each 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  importance  as  the 
development  proceeds. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  empirical  stage  with  the 
race  the  other  two  methods  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  Thus  a  rule  for  area,  that  is  a  lucky  or  un- 
lucky guess,  is  used  without  any  thought  of  testing 
its  accuracy.  Its  counterpart  in  school  teaching  is 
possibly  the  substitution  of  numbers  in  formulas ; 
the  principle  that  nothing  should  be  taught  to  be 
unlearnt  later  of  course  excludes  the  incorrect 
formulas  of  the  ancients  such  as  that  of  valuing  a 
farm  by  the  length  of  its  perimeter.  Later  in  the 
empirical  stage  with  the  race,  formulas  were  tested 
by  application  to  cases  in  which  the  result  was 
otherwise  known.  At  the  present  day  area- 
formulas  are  readily  tested  by  the  use  of  squared 
paper. 

In  the  next  stage  in  which  intuition  comes  to  the 
front,  proof  goes  no  further  than  a  reference  to 
obvious  properties,  and  there  is  no  consideration  for 
logical  completeness,  which  idea  has  not  yet  arisen. 
For  example,  to  persuade  a  person  at  this  stage 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  make  up  two 
right  angles,  it  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  a 
pavement  made  up  of  triangles  all  of  the  same  size 
and  shape.  This  proof  is  sufficient  for  the  great 
majority  of  educated  persons  at  the  present  day, 
who  find  no  meaning  in  speculations  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  parallel  lines  did  not  meet,  or 
whether  two  sticks  equal  in  length  in  one  part 
of  space  will  be  found  equal  if  tested  in  other 
parts. 

Lastly,  the  idea  of  logical  completeness  arises, 
and  the  aim  is  to  start  from  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  propositions,  so  obvious  that  no  one  can 
deny  them,  and  build  up  from  them  by  flawless 
reasoning  the  whole  body  of  mathematics.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  no  one  of  these  fundamental 
propositions  is  too  obvious  to  be  questioned.  Any 
of  them  can  be  discarded,  and  a  new  system  of 
mathematics  built  up  differing  from  the  old,  and 
usually  agreeing  only  slightly  with  our  experience. 
Again,  the  building  up  is  not  found  to  be  flawless; 
steps  are  frequently  taken  by  Euclid,  and  by  his 
successors  to  the  present  day,  in  which  there  is  an 
implicit  appeal  to  intuition.  Though  the  axioms 
are  being  reduced  in  number  and  made  more 
obvious,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  system  is  becoming 
more  satisfactory  to  the  reason.     As  reason  repairs 
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a  breach  at  one  point,  reason  also  makes  a  breach 
at'another.    It  is  possible  that  logical  completeness 
is  attainable  and  that  in  a  more  fortunate  age  than 
this  the  breaches  may  diminish  in  number  and 
seriousness;  it  is  also  possible  that  completeness  is 
unattainable.     The  question  is  still  under  discus- 
sion   among    mathematicians    and    philosophers. 
These  are  apparently  approaching  an  agreement 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  body  of  syste- 
matic knowledge,  that  system  of  mathematics  is 
most  satisfactory  which  best  fits  our  experience. 
In  other  sciences  men  work  at  both  ends,  acquiring 
new  facts  on   one  hand,  and  simplifying  theories 
on  the  other,  and  are  greatly  pleased  at  pushing 

ton  ;     studying    the    seventeenth    century 
appeared  to  the  eighteenth,  and  making  John 
criticisms  a  point  of  departure  for  our  own. 
important  thing  is  to  get  a  relation  of  some 
because  in  doing  that  we  get  the  beginnin 
criticism  and  a  stimulus  to  the  nascent  lit 
sense.     Also,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  g 
once  an  opening  for  profitable  compositions, 
best  subjects,  it  may  be  said  generally,  are  1 
which  involve  some  act  of  comparison. 

Specimen  Four-Year  Course  (AX 

Year  of 
Course. 

I. 
IL 

in. 

Age  at 
Entr>-. 

Texts :  Poets.                   Texts  :  Prose  Autl 

i 

the  boundary  of  the  region  of  knowledge  a  little 
further  at  the  expense  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
without  demanding  instant  abolition  of  the  dark- 
ness.    Perhaps  in  time  we  shall  rank  mathematics 
as  a  science  differing  from  others  only  by  being  a 
trifle  more  exact. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  average  mind  on  leaving 
school  has  not  attained  such  development  as  to 
require  great  rigour  of  proof.     To  a  mind  at  this 
stage  the  intuitional  method  is  still  appropriate  in 
many  parts  of  mathematics ;  for  instance,  in  the 
discussion  of  a  tangent  as  the  limit  of  a  secant. 

12-13 
13-14 

(1)  Selected  Poems  (Child-     (i)  Hawthorne  (Won 
ren's  Treasur\'X               '         Book  for  Boys  aik 
(a)  Ditto.                                 (2)  Kuskin     (King 
(3)  English  Ballads.                    Golden  River). 

(3)  Lamb       (Advenli 
IHyssesX 

\         BabiesX 

(i)  Scott.                                ;  (1)  Lamb  (Tales  fron 

(2)  Ditto.                                          Shakespeare). 

(3)  Campbell  or  Cowper.     ;  (2)  Irving  (Sketch- B( 

(Simple  Poems.)        (3)  Anson      (Voyage 
ihc  WorldX 
Holidays    Scott    (T 
or  Ivaiihoe). 

And  the  question  with  regard  to  the  presentation 
of  a  proof  to  the  schoolboy  should  not  be  **  Is  the 
proof  rigorous  ? "  but   **  Is  it    suited  to  his  stage 
of  development  ?     Is  it  calculated  to  compel  his 
assent  ? " 

U-15 

1 

(1)  Shakespeare  OuUus          (1)  Macaulay     (Es.s 
Caesar).                                    Clivc). 

(2)  Milton  and  Gray            ,  (2)  Johnson  (Lives of 
(Hales,     Longer    En-      (3)  De  Quincey  (Ess; 
gibh  Poems).                      ^oZ/V/oyj— Dickens 

(3)  M.     Arnold    (Sohrab           Two  Cities), 
and  Rustum,  &c.X 

IV. 

;    ri^  Shakesnenre  ^Rirh^rH       ^.^  Mnrniil.v'c     HUt 

THE      NEW      REGULATIONS       FOR 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

15-16 

11.)                                            (ch.  \.\ 

(2)  Paradise  Ixjst.                   (2)  Select  ions  from  Sf 

(3)  Tennyson  (Princess).       (3)  Ruskin      (Sesam« 

LiliesX 
//o//«ra>-x— Thackeia 
mond). 

English  Language  and  Literature. 
II. — Suggestions  for  Courses. 

Specimen  Fouk-Vear  Course  (B)l 

By  T.  H.  Fowler,  M.A. 
Clifton  College. 

Year  of 
Course. 

Age  at 
Entry. 

12-13 

Texts  :  Poets. 

ix)  English  Ballads. 

(2)  Selected  Poems. 

(3)  Ditto. 

(i)  Pope's  Iliad. 

(2)  Lyra  Heroica. 

(3)  Ditto. 

Texts  :  Prose  Autl 

T  T  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  one  or  two 
J[      specimen  four-year  courses  of  English  litera- 
ture,  drawn  up   on  the  lines  of  the   recent 
circular   of  the   Board   of   Education,    might    be 

I. 

(i)  Kingsley  (Heroes^ 

(2)  Malory  (Mone  d' 
.selections. 

(3)  Heroes  of  Asgard. 
Holidays—  Kiogsley 

ward  Ho !) 

useful  to  teachers.     In  the  two  that  follow  I  have 
allowed  three  prose  text-books  to  each  year,  one 
for  each  term,  and  I  have  tried  to  establish  some 
relation,  where  it  seemed  practicable,  between  the 
prose  and  the  poetry.     That  relation  need  not  be 

II. 

X3-H 

(1)  Plutarch  (AlexaiM 

Great). 
(2)southey(LifcofN 
0)  .Scott  (TalismanX 
Holidays—  Blackmcn^ 

na  DoonO* 

the  same  in  each  case.     We  may  find  it  useful  to 
take  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  and  *'  Utopia  "  together, 
because  they  have  a  common  historical  setting  in 
that  they  were  both  produced  in  sixteenth-century 
England,  or  because  we  can  compare  and  contrast 
the  ideals  of  poet  and  statesman,  the  one  gazing 
back  into  the  past,  the  other  with  his  eyes  turned 
toward  the  future.  Similarly,  Tennyson's**  Coming 
and  Passing  of  Arthur  "  connects  with   Carlyle's 
"  Heroes  "  ;  the  one  giving  us  the  poet's  and  the 
other  the  philosophic  historian's  theory  of  the  true 
king   and   his    work.      Or,    again,    we   may   take 
Milton's  shorter  poems  with  Johnson's  life  of  Mil- 

III. 

14-15 

(i)  Dryden  and  Pope 
(Longer  English 
Poems). 

(2)  Gray    and    Coleridge 
(Longer  Engli>h 
Poems). 

(3)  Shakespeare        (Mer- 
chant of  Venice). 

(1)  Steele       and       h 
(Coverley  Papers). 

(2)  White  (Natural  I 
of  Sel  borne). 

(3)  Macaulay  (Essay  < 
disnn). 

Holidnys-%co\X   (Old 
taliiyX 

IV.    ;   15-16 

(i)  Shakespeare  (Twelfth 
Night). 

(2)  Spenser  (Faerie 
Queene,  Hks.  I.,  IL). 

(3)  Tennyson       (Coming 
and  Passing  of  Arthur). 

(1)  Eighteenth  Centui 
says,  or  Essays  d 
(selected), 

(2)  Mores    Utopia.  0 
con's  Essays  (jeled 

(3)Carlyle(Her.>esX 
Holidays-  C  Reade  1 
ter  and  the  Hearth^ 
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i  the  Board  of  Education  expressly  state  that 
)ooks  in  their  list  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Dut  of  "  the  numerous  texts  which  may  advan- 
3usly  be  studied,"  I  have  not  confined  myself 
leir  list  in  drawing  up  my  two  specimen  courses. 
:he  other  hand,  every  satisfactory  course  must 
ide  some  of  the  authors  on  the  Board's  list, 
cannot  cover  the  whole  of  English  literature 
four-year  course,  but  every  such  course  ought 
:ontain  some  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
e  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  work  of 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
I  addition  to  the  books  named  in  the  Board's 
(School  World,  October,  1904,  p.  384),  and 
lose  given  in  my  two  specimen  courses,  the 
wing  may  be  found  suitable  for  use  : — 
ST  Year— 

Stories  from  Herodotus. 

Stories  from  Chaucer. 

Stories  from  Froissart. 

Hawthorne,  Tanglewood  Talcs. 

Adventures  of  Beowulf. 

Rab  and  his  Friends. 

Mrs.  Gatly,  Parables  from  Nature. 

Warde  Fowler,  Tales  of  the  Birds. 

Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Dickens,  Christmas  Carol. 

>ND  Year— 

Defoe,  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year. 

Dampier's  Voyage  round  the  World. 

Hawkins,  Voyages. 

Kingsley,  Hereward  the  Wake. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  &c. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

RD  Year— 

R.  and  E.  B.  Browning,  Simpler  Poems. 
Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 
Hawthorne,  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

RTH  Year— 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales. 

W.  Morris,  Jason. 

Hazlitt,  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

English    Men     of   Letters   (especially    Pattison's 

Milton,  Stephen's  Johnson,  Black's  Goldsmith, 

Myers'  Wordsworth,  Colvin's  Keats,   Ainger's 

Lamb). 
Kinglake's  Eothen. 

Helps,  Essays  written  in  the  intervals  of  business. 
Kingsley,  Hypatia. 
G.    Eliot,   Komola,    Silas    Mamer,   Mill   on  the 

Floss. 

!•  book  is  given  for  holiday  reading  once  or 
a  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  cover  much 
ground  than  without  this  help.  But  if  the 
ly  task  is  to  be  of  any  educational  value, 
tbove  all,  if  it  is  to  act  as  a  stimulus  and  not 
deterrent,  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher 
1  not  feel  that  his  duty  is  ended  when  he  has 
ti  the  book  and  announced  it  to  the  class.  A 
linary  sketch  of  the  plot,  or  of  the  opening 
ers,  may  do  much  to  arouse  interest ;  and 
apils  should  be  given  some  idea  of  the  points 
lich  they  ought  to  direct  their  attention  in 
Qg  the  book. 

ne  of  the  books  in  the  above  lists  are  more 
lie  for  girls  than  boys  :  e.g.j  **  Cranford  "  and, 
ps,  **  Sesame  and  Lilies."  It  must  be  re- 
vered that  no  ideally  perfect  list  can  be  drawn 


up  by  one  who  .knows  nothing  of  the  particular 
pupils  by  whom  the  authors  are  to  be  read  :  the 
lists  must  be  modified  by  the  teacher  in  accordance 
with  the  special  circumstances. 


CHEMISTRY    OF    DAILY    LIFE. 
II. — An    Elementary    Course    of   Work. 

By  F.  R.  Lkyland  Wilson,  M.A. 
Charterhouse. 

CHEMISTRY  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  modern  Hfe  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  touch  more  than  the  fringe  of 
its  many  applications  in  an  elementary  course,  and 
in  sketching  out  such  a  course  only  those  subjects 
will  be  introduced  which  admit  of  simple  and  con- 
nected treatment ;  but,  as  it  is  certainly  not  advis- 
able to  proceed  to  the  study  of  chemistry  without 
a  preliminary  course  of  a  physical  character,  it  is 
first  proposed  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  such 
a  course  may  be  drawn. 

Introductory  Work  in  Physics. 

It  is  important  to  ensure  that  the  metric  system 
is  thoroughly  grasped  and  to  give  plenty  of  practice 
in  simple  physical  measurements.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  study  of  the  construction  and 
principles  of  the  balance. 

The  use  of  instruments  for  the  measurement  of 
volume  being  known,  the  determination  of  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  made  and 
the  origin  of  the  gram  weight  explained ;  at  this 
point  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  water  is 
heavier  at  a  particular  temperature  a  few  degrees 
above  its  freezing  point  than  at  any  other  point 
should  be  noticed. 

The  densities  of  some  other  liquids  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  water  and  the  use  of  density 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  substances  may  be 
pointed  out.  The  study  of  solution  is  introduced 
by  the  evaporation  of  tap  water,  showing  the  pre- 
sence of  matter  not  separable  by  filtration ;  this  is 
followed  by  distillation,  the  boiUng  point  of  the 
liquid  being  noted. 

Experiments  are  done  next  on  the  solvent  powers 
of  pure  water  and  the  different  solubilities  of  diffe- 
rent solids  are  noted.  The  **  solubilities  *'  of 
common  salt  and  of  gypsum  at  the  laboratory 
temperature  are  determined,  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  ** saturated"  and  "unsaturated"  solutions 
having  first  been  explained. 

Experiments,  Slow  and  quick  evaporation,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  crystals. 

An  elementary  study  of  the  forms  of  crystals  may 
be  made  at  this  point,  some  common  natural 
crystals  being  examined  and  their  angles  mea- 
sured ;  calcite,  quartz,  fiuor-spar,  and  selenite 
afford  suitable  material,  besides  the  crystals  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory,  such  as  those  of  alum  and 
copper  sulphate,  which  are  easily  obtainable  of 
sufficient  size  for  measurement. 
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The  effect  of  heat  on  crystals  may  be  shown  and 
the  presence  of  *'  water  of  crystallisation  "  dis- 
covered, the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  being  used 
to  identify  it.  The  residue  from  the  crystals  which 
have  lost  their  water  is  redissolved  and  crystals 
are  again  obtained  ;  the  change  in  colour  which 
anhydrous  copper  sulphate  undergoes  on  solution 
in  water  forms  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  means  of 
recognising  water,  even  in  very  small  quantities. 

At  this  point  the  percentage  of  water  lost  by 
crystals  of  copper  sulphate  and  Epsom  salts  under 
the  influence  of  heat  may  be  determined,  and  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  is  definite  should  be  noted. 

Further  experiments  on  the  effect  of  heat  on 
crystals  may  be  done  with  soda  crystals  and  with 
**  hypo  ; "  the  melting  points  of  these  substances 
may  be  determined  and  the  use  of  this  property  for 
identification  may  be  noted.  Various  other  points 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  **  hypo,"  such  as 
latent  heat  of  fusion  and  the  properties  of  super- 
saturated solutions. 

The  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  air  may 
be  begun  and  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
weight  forms  a  good  introduction  ;  this  naturally 
leads  to  the  barometer,  and  an  opportunity  occurs 
for  the  study  of  the  pressure  of  gases  and  vapours. 

The  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles  may  be  taken  at 
this  point.     The  former  of  these  is  not  suitable  for 


A.  Beaker  containing  ice. 
/>.  Cardlx)ard  Screen 


C.  Bottle  filled  with  water. 

D.  Bunsen  Burner. 


laboratory  experiments  for  beginners,  but  the  ex- 
pansion of  gases  under  the  influence  of  heat  can 
be  shown  by  the  boys  themselves,  and  Charles's 
law  may  be  worked  out  in  the  class-room  from 
their  own  measurements.  A  simple  arrangement 
for  temperatures  between  o°C  and  ioo°C  is  shown 
in  the  diagram,  which  explains  itself. 

After  the  pressure  of  gases  has  been  grasped  the 
pressure  of  vapours  may  be  taken  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  **  boiling  point  " 
will  be  gained. 

The  experiments  so  far  indicated  represent  the 
minimum  quantity  of  physical  work  which  ought  to 
be  done  before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  elementary 
chemistry,  and  it  might  well  be  supplemented  by  a 
more  systematic  course  on  the  elements  of  heat. 

The  Course  of  Chemistry, 

Before  going  on  to  the  chemical  part  of  the  course 
some    problems    on    identification    by   means  of 


density,  boiling   point,   melting   point,  crystalL^^ 
form  and  solubility  will  be  found  of  value. 

No  subject  is  more  suitable  as  an  introductioc::::^  ^^ 
elementary  chemistry  than  burning,  both  froir^  /^g 
familiarity  as  a  phenomenon  of  every-day  exp^: 
ence  and  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  ^Yijct    j 
it  lends  itself  to  simple  treatment.     The  subject 
being  so  familiar,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  begin  by 
requiring  the  class  to  answer  a  number  of  ques- 
tions on  burning,  so  as  to  enable  the  boys  to  collect 
their  views  on  the  matter. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  heating  metals,  such 
as  copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  magnesium  in  air,  are 
done  and  the  members  of  the  class  are  required  to 
give  such  explanations  of  the  changes  observed  as 
they  may  think  sufficient ;  means  of  testing  their 
explanations  are  next  devised  and  put  into  practice. 
That  the  metals  change  in  weight  is  discovered, 
and  the  false  explanations  are  sifted  from  the 
possibly  true  ones. 

Experiment,  The  fact  that  a  crucible  has  not  altered  in 
weight  as  a  result  of  heating  is  shown. 

Experiment,  A  crucible  filled  with  dried  sand  is  weighed 
and  strongly  heated,  and  the  weight  after  cooling  is  found  to  be 
the  same.  A  strip  of  magnesium  is  embedded  in  the  saod  and 
no  change  of  weight  is  found  after  the  crucible  has  beenstroo^V 
heated  and  cooled. 

That  magnesium  gains  in  weight  when  air  is 
not  excluded  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  experi- 
ment. Air  is  thus  shown  to  be  concerned  in  tbe 
burning  of  magnesium. 

Experiment,  The  burning  of  phosphorus  in  a  dry  bottle 
shows  tbe  production  of  a  white  solid. 

The  next  experiment  shows  that  the  phosphorus 
gains  in  weight  and  that  the  gain  in  weight  is 
equal  to  the  loss  which  the  air  undergoes. 

Experiment.  A  flask  of  300  c.c.  capacity  is  taken,  some  dff 
sand  is  introduced  and  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  dropp^ 
on  the  sand,  and  after  the  mouth  has  been  closed  by  a  well* 
fitting  rubber  stopper  the  whole  apparatus  is  weighed.  Xbc 
bottom  of  the  flask  is  warmed  carefully,  and  as  soon  as  tbe 
phosphorus  begins  to  burn  the  flask  is  well  shaken,  and  set  aside 
to  cool ;  on  weighing  no  change  in  weight  is  observed  until  tbe 
stopper  is  removed  for  a  moment. 

Experiment,  Iron  filings  are  allowed  to  rust,  they  havio^ 
been  previously  weighed  ;  on  tbe  second  weighing  an  increase 
will  be  found  to  have  taken  place. 

Experiment,  A  gas  jar,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  coated 
with  wet  iron  filings,  is  inverted  in  a  trough  of  water  and  left 
for  a  few  days.  The  mouth  of  the  jar  is  covered  with  a  gl««* 
plate  and  removed  from  the  trough,  and  the  air  left  is  tested 
with  a  burning  splinter  of  wood  and  shown  to  be  diflfereot* 
The  volume  of  air  lost  is  measured  and  the  percentages  of  sif 
lost  and  air  left  are  calculated. 

The  conditions  under  which  iron  rusts  are  not 
thoroughly  understood,  but  experiments  showing 
that  the  presence  of  water  as  well  as  of  air  are 
favourable  to  rusting  can  easily  be  devised. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  bring  in  the  work  of 
Priestley  and  Lavoisier,  particular  stress  being 
laid  on  the  quantitative  character  of  the  work » 
the  latter.  Lavoisier's  experiment  on  the  oxidft' 
tion   pf  mercury  can   very   well  be  shown  as  * 
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iemoostration  if  care  is  taken  to  regukte 
perature  of  the  mercury. 

utni.  The  preparation  of  oxj-gen  from  mercury  oxide 
licet  ion  over  water, 

mmt.  Burn  charcoal  in  oxyf^en  and  note  that  the  gas 
L  different  from  oxygen.  The  lime-water  test  for  ^rbon 
ly  be  done  ftt  thU  points  It  is  a  good  thing  to  prove 
IS  actuallf  contains  carbon,  by  burning  magnciiutn  in 
laining  a  black  sybstancej,  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
nee  it  agaio  yields  carbon  dioxide  on  combustion* 
neni.  The  preparation  of  nitrogen  hy  posaing  air 
'd  copper  tilings.  The  copper  must  be  cleaned  from 
rise  carbon  dlox^e  will  be  found  on  testing  the  gas 
water*  A  tube  six  Incht^s  Jong  is  sufticient  for  the 
ngs  and  the  heat  from  one  Bunsen  burner  is  all  that 
^  The  air  is  driven  from  a  fla^k  by  pouring  wafer 
tie  funnel ;  from  the  flukp  the  air  paises  to  &  tube  of 
igs  and  from  thence  to  a  delivery  tube  dippiiig  into 
f  water* 

F<^en  is  tested  with  a  burning^  match  and  a  freib 
fith  lime  water  ;  a  specimen  of  artlAcial  air  may  be 
fixing  in  the  right  proportions  oxygen  prepared  from 
tide  with  nitrogen  obtained  from  air,  and  tie  lengths 
iring  which  a  candle  will  continue  to  burn  in  the 
,id  natural  airs  may  be  com  pared. 

s  point  it  is  well  to  show  the  presence  of 
ses  in  the  air  besides  oxygen  and  nitrogen ; 
ience  of  water  is  shown  by  exposing  an- 
copper  sulphate  for  an  iiotir,  and  of  carbon 
by  drawing  air  through  a  wash  bottle 
cig  lime  water, 

dy  of  the  burning  of  a  candle,  coal  gas, 

irafEn  oil,  coal,  coke,  wood  and  paper  may 

begun  ;   the  experiments  being  preceded 

tnmary  of  the  results  on   burning  so   far 

tmt.     Examine   the  burning  of  a  candle  {l)  m  (he 

(2)   in  a  dry   bottle   with  the  mouth  closed.     The 

I  moisture  is  noted  and  also  the  fact  that  the  air  in 

no  longer  supports  combustion-     The  production  of 

dde  is  proved. 

-.fti/*      Collect  larger  quantities   of  the   products   of 

g  of  a  candle  and   Identify  the  liquid  as  water  by 

ni  and  the  copper  sulphate  test, 

'enfn     Show  that  the  products  of  burning  are  heavier 

.ndle. 

'4Hi.     Similar  oiperiments  with  coal  gas^  showing 

on  of  water  and  carbarn  dioxide. 

'4ni.     Burn  spirit  and  show  that  water  and  carbon 

formed.  It  is  necessary  to  use  absolute  alcohol  for 
nent  and  to  show  that  water  i%  not  present  in  the 
;ohol  before  testing  for  water  in  the  products  of  its 
;  the  copper  sulphate  test  for  water  is  sufRcient  in 
imcnts. 

native  method  is  to  draw  the  products  of  burning 
\  spirit  -  lamp  through  two  U-tubes,  the  first  of 
00 led  in  water,  the  ^kecond  containing  lime  water. 

may    have    a    wick    of    asbestos    which    has    been 
}hown  to  be  intumbufstible- 
eni.     Burn  coal  gas   and  collect  the   products.     A 

is  burned  on  a  glass  jet  placed  beneath  a  funnel, 
fe  attachcii  twu  UtuWs  as  in  the  previuus  ex  peri - 

the  purpose  uf  causing  the  products  to  pass  through 
V  either  an  aspirator  or  a  liunsen  water-pump  may 
t  latter  is  very  often  of  use  in  elementary  work  and 
pessary  to  have  much  pressure  of  water}. 


Ex^frim^nis.  Similar  experiments  to  those  with  alcohol, 
usini*  paraffin  oib 

In  this  case  tbe  production  of  soot  will  be 
noticed ;  some  of  the  soot  may  be  collected  and  be 
proved  to  be  carbon  by  burning  it  in  a  stream  of 
air  and  collecting  the  escaping  gas  in  lime  water. 

Ejcperirtuni.  Heat  coal  dust  in  closed  and  open  crucibles^ 
and  note  the  difference.  A  small  quantity  of  coal  should  tie 
used,  otherwise  the  carbonaceous  part  will  take  a  long  time  to 
burn  away. 

Similar  experiments  may  be  done  with  wood, 
and  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  ash  left  in  this 
case  may  be  noticed*  The  percentage  of  ash  left 
on  the  combustion  of  each  of  these  substances 
when  carefully  burned  in  an  open  crucible  makes 
a  good  experiment* 

As  a  means  of  giving  an  elementary  idea  of  the 
preparation  of  coal  gas,  the  dry  distillation  of  coal 
may  be  carried  out  in  a  hard  glass  test-tube  ;  the 
gas  from  the  coal  is  passed  through  a  flask  cooled 
by  water  and  is  collected  over  water.  The  gas 
may  be  burned  and  tbe  production  of  carbon 
dioxide  be  shown,  also  the  coke  may  be  taken 
from  the  tube  and  heated  in  an  open  crucible,  to 
show  that  it  still  contains  combustible  matter  and 
leaves  an  ash.  The  flask  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  watery  liquid  in  which  tar  is  floating;  the  smell 
of  ammonia  will  be  perceptible  on  warming  after 
the  addition  of  lime* 

At  this  point  it  is  advisable  to  deal  with  tbe 
conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  flames* 

The  part  which  oxygen  plays  in  burning  has 
already  been  shown,  and  the  necessity  for  the  pre- 
sence of  two  parties  to  the  btirning  should  be 
impressed.  That  oxygen  may  burn  in  coal  gas 
under  suitable  conditions  forms  an  instructive 
experiment  for  laboratory  work. 

Experiments  to  show  that  substances  require  to 
be  heated  to  a  definite  temperature  before  burning 
will  begin,  may  be  done;  the  low  temperature  of 
ignition  of  phosphorus,  as  compared  with  that  of 
sulphur  or  coal  gas,  make  the  point  sufficiently 
clear,  and  a  simple  way  of  showing  the  point  is  to 
float  crucibles  containing  fragments  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  in  a  beaker  of  hot  water, 

The  temperatures  of  ignition  of  coal  gas  and 
carbon  disulphide  vapour  may  be  roughly  com- 
pared by  attempting  to  ignite  each  of  them  by  a 
heated  glass  rod.  Experiments  may  follow  on  the 
cooling  of  flames  by  metal  wires. 

Experinti^nt.     lly  placing  a  coil  of  tht^  copper  wire  iolo  the 
Aame  of  a  candle  the  Bame  maybe  nearly  or  qrnte  extinguishedt 
Exp€rirtuni.     Show  that  a  Aame  will  not  pas&  through  wire 
gauze  until  the  gaujte  is  red  hot. 

These  experiments  lead  up  to  the  miner's  safety 
lamp,  the  principle  of  which  will  not  present  any 
difficulties. 

The  structure  of  the  luminous  gas-f!ames  should- 
be  examined  and  compared  with  the  flame  of  a 
candle  ;  the  presence  of  un burnt  gas  in  these  flames 
can  be  shown,  the  gas  being  drawn  into  a  flask  by 
the  flow  of  water  from  it. 

Experiment.  Soot  may  be  collected  from  the  luminous 
Aames  of  coal  gas  and  of  a  candle,  and  proved  to  be  carbon. 
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Experimetit,  The  increase  in  luminosity  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  fine  powders  into  the  non-luminous  flame  may 
be  shown. 

The  existence  of  a  non-luminous  mantle  surrounding  a 
luminous  flame  can  be  shown  by  holding  in  the  flame  a  carbo- 
nised match-end  which  has  been  saturated  with  salt  solution. 

The  production  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  burning 
of  coal  and  fuels  of  various  kinds  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  the  air  does  not  become  much  more 
contaminated  with  this  gas  than  is  apparently  the 
case,  and  a  study  of  the  action  of  plants  on  the  air 
naturally  follows. 

Watercress  will  rapidly  use  up  the  carbon 
dioxide  produced  by  the  burning  of  a  candle  in  a 
flask  of  air,  if  the  flask  containing  it  is  exposed  to 
bright  sunlight. 

Experimtnt.  Five  or  six  sprigs  of  watercress  are  put  into 
a  5CX>c.c.  flask.  A  candle  is  flxed  to  a  wire  passing  through  a 
cork,  the  candle  is  lighted  and  plunged  into  the  flask  and  the 
cork  is  pressed  home  ;  as  soon  as  the  candle  goes  out  it  is 
removed  and  relighted,  and  again  plunged  into  the  flask  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  oxygen  is  used  up.  The  corked  flask  is 
then  put  in  a  sunny  place  for  an  hour  or  more  and  kepi  for  the 
next  lesson,  when  the  air  will  be  found  to  have  recovered  its 
power  of  allowing  a  candle  to  burn  in  it. 

Another  experiment,  exactly  similar,  except  that  a  little  lime- 
water  has  been  put  into  the  flask,  may  be  set  up  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other;  the  air  in  this  flask,  of  course,  will  not 
recover  its  power  of  supporting  combustion,  showing  that  it  is 
the  carbon  dioxide  which  the  plant  takes,  when  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  back  oxygen. 

An  experiment  to  show  the  formation  of  bubbles 
of  oxygen  may  be  shown,  but  I  think  that  the 
above  experiment  is  sufficiently  convincing. 

That  breathed  air  is  rendered  good  by  sunlight 
in  the  presence  of  watercress  makes  an  excellent 
experiment. 

{Jo  he  continued.) 


THE    EDUCATION    AND    STATUS    OF 
WOMEN. 

By   Camilla  J  ebb. 

*'  T  S  marriage  a  failure  ?  "  seems  to  be  one  of 
J[  those  problems  which  on  this  side  of  time 
we  are  destined  to  have  always  with  us. 
Even  apart  from  internal  evidence,  all  written 
testimony  goes  to  prove  that  the  question  is  as  old 
as  the  institution  to  which  it  refers,  and,  from 
the  day  when  it  was  first  asked,  it  would 
appear  quite  as  often  as  not  to  have  been 
answered  in  a  spirit  which  for  downright  pessi- 
mism need  fear  no  competition  from  any  of  those 
communications  with  which  the  Daily  Mail  is  at 
present  favoured.  The  obvious  solution  of  the 
problem  which,  like  other  obvious  things,  is  liable 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  lies  in 
realising  that  the  question  is  one  which  can  only 
be  answered  in  each  case  by  individual  experience, 
and  that  those  whose  experience  has  been  unhappy 
have   in   all   ages    been   distinguished  from    their 


more  fortunate  fellow-creatures  by  a  desire  to  take 
the  world  into  their  confidence. 

A  more  definite  issue,  however,  is  raised  by  the 
assertion   so  frequently  and  so  confidently  made 
that  recent  changes  in  the  education  and  status  of 
women  have  tended  to  diminish  the  net  amouDtof 
matrimonial    happiness    which    would  otbenrise 
have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  race.    We  scarodf 
think  it   likely  that  such  a  thesis  will  commai 
itself  seriously  to  readers  of  this  paper,  but  tki 
the   last  fifty   years   have  introduced   some  novd 
factors  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  merely  into 
the  problem  of  marriage,  but  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  between  men  and  women,  do 
rational  person   will   deny.     A  free   discussioo  of 
those   factors,  their   nature   and   their  effects,  is 
inevitable,  and  from  many  points  of  view  desirable, 
and   we  are   willing  to   welcome  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton's   contribution   to   the   controversy  and 
even  the  comments  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  His 
recent  article,  moreover,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gautb 
deals  with  the  capabilities  and  the  claims  of  women 
in  a  spirit  which  by  its  generosity  must  needs  ap- 
peal to  a  member  of  the  sex   chiefly  concened. 
His  feminism,  however,  is  open  to  the  objectioL 
which  may  be  urged  against  the  socialistic  views 
of  William  Morris,  that,  namely,  of  having  reference 
to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  present,  and  espe- 
cially  of  inclining   to  the   disparagement  of  the 
average  individual — this  last  tendency  being  one 
against  which  educationists,  above  all  other  personSy 
cannot   be   too  much  on   their   guard.    We  are, 
besides,  not  always  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  premisses  regarding  the  distinctions  at  present 
existing— to  the   disadvantage  of  the  latter— be- 
tween men  and  women.     The  poor  law  guardian 
(by-the-way,  has  she  an  objective  existence  ?)wiK)' 
was  of  opinion  that   it  was  rude  to  contradict  i 
lady   was    only  translating   into   the   appropriate 
gender  a  kind  of    protest  frequently  heard  from 
masculine  lips  on  such  occasions,  to  the  effect  that 
a  gentleman's  word  ought  not  to  be  doubted ;  and 
as  long  as  men,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  d 
fashion,  compress  their  necks  in  high  collars  and 
burden    their   heads  with   chimney-pot  hats,  the 
resulting  effect  being  neither  hygienic  nor  beautifnl. 
they  have  scarcely  the  right  to  lecture  women  upon 
an  exuberance  in  the  matter  of  skirts,  which  ui 
itself  is  graceful  and  becoming,  though  certainly 
quite  unfitted  for  outdoor  wear.     Besides,  if  Mr* 
Brereton  had  used  his  powers  of  observation,  of 
even  read  his  Punch,  he  would  have  realised  thai 
the  desired  **  couple  of  inches''  and  rather  mofc 
have  already  been  cut  off  from  **  those  miserablft 
trailing  outdoor  skirts." 

For  his  highly  suggestive  theory  that  the  failings 
of  the  weaker  sex  are  mainly  traceable  to  the  W 
that  **  women  have  never  yet  had  a  fair  chancer 
educating  women,"  we  are  unfeignedly  obliged  to 
him.  Though  far  from  being  entirely  true,  ^ 
undoubtedly  contains  a  large  element  of  truth* 
We  certainly  find  something  of  the  inaccuracy 
already  alluded  to  in  his  statement  of  the  W* 
relating  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  the  high* 
education   of  women.**     **  We  have  given  her 
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►man)  he  says,  "  an  education  of  a  kind,  but  it 
been  an  education  whose  programmes,  aims, 
I  ideals  have  had  to  be  copied  from  that  which 
5  meant  to  prepare  men,  or  else  have  been  con- 
lied,  if  not  at  every  stage,  yet  at  headquarters, 
men  only."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  by  the 
are  of  women  themselves  that  their  education 
sheen  brought  (more  or  less)  into  line  with  that 
meo,  and  the  hard  battle  by  which  existing  con- 
ssions  on  that  point  have  been  obtained  was 
ight  out  inch  after  inch  by  women,  and  by  men 
10m  they  had  enHsted  in  their  cause.  Nor  do 
i  agree  with  Mr.  Brereton  that  this  movement 
win  a  wrong  direction.  The  educational  **  pro- 
ammes,  aims  and  ideals "  of  men  were,  at  any 
te,  the  best  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
rmulated,  and  hence  quite  worth  a  trial.  Only 
f  experiment  can  it  be  decided  how  far  the  same 
'Stem  of  instruction  is  applicable  to  both  sexes. 
Diversity  training  for  women  has  now  been  on 
I  trial  some  thirty  years,  and  we  believe  that  it 
justified  by  its  results.  The  services  which 
)men  have  thereby  been  enabled  to  render,  not 
ly  in  education  but  in  research  work  of  every 
scription,  are  alone  sufficient  to  redeem  it  from 
5  charge  of  failure.  Girls'  schools  are  doubtless 
t  in  the  crucible,  but  in  proportion  as  they  have 
>imilated  the  methods  once  considered  exclu- 
ely  masculine,  there  has  been  a  marked  advance 
esprit  de  corps  amongst  school  girls  and  in  the 
aal  status  and  estimation  of  female  teachers, 
i  all  this  is  clear  gain.  It  seems  plain  that  the 
»t  education  must  be  one  which  recognises  the 
)ad  basis  of  common  humanity  underlying  the  dis- 
ctions  of  sex.  But  with  Mr.  Brereton's  conten- 
n  that  women  should  be  allowed  a  larger  share 
the  control  of  educational  machinery,  as  regards 
lale  education  at  all  events,  we  cordially  agree, 
is  true  that  some  steps,  of  which  he  seems 
iware,  have  been  taken  in  this  direction.  On 
erring  to  **  Whitaker's  Almanac**  for  the  current 
ir  we  find  the  names  of  eight  women  on  the  list 
H.M.'s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  who  number  in 
nearly  two  hundred.  Three  of  the  eighteen 
nibers  of  the  Consultative  Committee  and  two 
of  the  twelve  who  make  up  the  Teachers* 
pstration  Council  are  also  chosen  from  the 
staff  side."  The  much  canvassed  Act  of  1902, 
'leaking  the  presence  of  women  compulsory  on 
1  educational  bodies,  has  in  many  unprogressive 
^icts  introduced  a  feminine  element  unknown  in 
iays  of  School  Boards ;  but  who  will  venture 
Maintain  that  all  this  amounts  to  an  adequate 
^sentation  of  the  sex  which,  as  we  are  fre- 
^tly  reminded,  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the 
elation  ?  In  every  direction  we  notice  the 
'^ts  of  the  handicap  produced  by  defective 
*al  recognition  and  the  consequent  apathy  of 
Uc  opinion.  In  the  suburban  district,  for 
*rjple,  where  these  words  are  written,  three 
tidary  schools  for  boys,  of  established  reputa- 
»  are  to  be  found  at  distances  from  each  other 
exceeding  three  miles;  a  much  longer  journey 
*X  be  undertaken  before  a  single  girls'  school 
spying  a  position  at  all  similar  can  be  reached. 


Could  such  a  xiifference  exist  if  the  principle  that 
women  have  equal  rights  in  education  with  men 
had  been  accepted  by  the  nation  ? 

That  only  women  can,  in  the  case  of  girls,  effec- 
tually deal  with  those  questions  of  health  and  home 
obligations  which  must  be  recognised  in  any  educa- 
tional system  worthy  of  the  name  will  scarcely  be 
denied.  But  perhaps  the  more  extended  co-opera- 
tion of  men  and  women  is  chiefly  to  be  desired, 
because  of  the  broadening  effect  which  it  neces- 
sarily produces,  not,  we  are  bold  enough  to  think, 
upon  one  sex  only.  The  principle  that  women  are 
the  natural  instructors  of  women,  which  now  ob- 
tains to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  higher  education  movement,  has  many  great 
advantages,  but  by  it  girls  are  undoubtedly  debarred 
from  a  valuable  opportunity  of  learning  the  man's 
point  of  view  and  vice  versa.  The  remedy,  some- 
times suggested,  of  an  interchange  of  pupils  and 
teachers  does  not  appeal  to  the  slowly  moving 
British  mind  ;  there  are  even  rumours  that  the 
chivalrous  American  male  regards  such  an  ar- 
rangement with  qualified  approval.  There  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  men  and  women  concerned 
in  education  should  counsel  and  help  each  other, 
and  thus  establish  a  precedent  which  may  in  time 
be  followed  in  every  department  of  human  affairs. 
We  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Brereton's  opinion 
that  women  must  for  a  time  be  contented  to  con- 
cede to  the  opposite  sex  the  position  of  predomi- 
nant partner.  That  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
almost  pathetically  ready  to  do  so,  in  the  case  of 
men  competent  to  lead  them,  must  be  patent  to 
everyone  who  has  any  experience  of  women  in 
university  or  professional  life. 


NEW  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS. 
By  A.  MORLEY  Da  VIES,  B.Sc,  A.R.C.Sc. 

THE  Geological  Survey  is  doing  a  great 
service  to  teachers  and  students  by  setting 
itself  to  provide  a  low-priced  colour-printed 
edition  of  its  map  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a 
mile.  Only  a  few  sheets  are  as  yet  published,  and, 
as  a  re-survey  must  precede  the  issue  of  some  of 
the  others,  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  map  is 
complete.  The  recent  issue  of  four  sheets  of  the 
London  area  affords  a  convenient  opportunity  to 
take  stock  of  what  is  already  available.  As  a  pre- 
liminary we  may  remind  the  reader  that  a  complete 
colour-printed  geological  map  of  England  on  the 
scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  in  fifteen  sheets  at 
half-a-crown  each,  has  been  published  for  some 
years  ;  but,  though  useful  for  showing  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  large  areas,  this  map  is  on  too 
small  a  scsfle  to  be  of  much  practical  use  in  the 
field,  the  sheets  are  too  large  for  easy  handling, 
and,  above  all,  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
**  solid  geology*'  and  ignore  ** drift."  Let  us 
clearly  understand  what  these  terms  mean. 
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**  Solid  "  Geology. 

The  geological  formations,  the  nature  of  which 
so  largely  determines  the  scenery  and  soil  of  a 
country,  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two 
kinds.  There  is  no  absolute  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  them,  and  one  may  sometimes  be 
puzzled  into  which  category  to  place  a  particular 
deposit,  but  in  general  the  differences  between 
them  are  well  marked.  **  Solid  "  geology  deals 
with  those  older  rocks  the  deposition  of  which 
altogether  preceded  the  existence  of  modern  land- 
surfaces,  and  took  place  for  the  most  part  at  the 
bottom  of  ancient  seas.  It  is  convenient  to  assume 
that  such  deposits  were  originally  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, of  unlimited  horizontal  extent  and  unchang- 
ing in  thickness  from  place  to  place.  This 
assumption  makes  it  possible  to  draw  up  quasi- 
mathematical  rules  as  to  their  behaviour  alter  they 
have  been  disturbed  from  their  original  horizontality 
by  tilting,  folding  and  faulting,  and  then  carved 
by  the  agencies  that  shape  the  land  surface.  A 
**  solid  "  geological  map  is  thus  the  representation 
of  the  intersection  of  the  ground  surface  with  the 
surfaces  of  successive  strata.  In  the  simplest 
possible  case,  where  the  strata  retain  their  hori- 
zontality, the  geological  boundary  lines  (being  the 
intersection  of  horizontal  planes  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground)  are  of  the  nature  of  contour  lines. 
A  magnificent  example  of  this  kind  is  the  Canon 
district  of  the  Western  States,  and  approximations 
to  it  occur  in  some  of  the  oohtic  districts  of  England. 
In  such  places  most  hill-tops  are  capped  by  a 
detached  fragment — an  outlur—oi  some  formation, 
while  at  approximately  uniform  levels  along  valley- 
sides  run  the  outcrops  of  successive  formations — 
each  being  the  denuded  edge  of  a  solid  sheet  of 
rock,  making  its  appearance  between  an  older  sheet 
below  and  a  younger  one  above.  With  perfectly 
horizontal  strata  of  uniform  thickness,  outcrops 
and  outliers  exhaust  the  possible  forms  on  the 
geological  map,  but  once  a  slight  warping  is  allowed 
a  third  form,  the  inlier^  becomes  possible — an  exposed 
portion  of  some  formation  peeping  up  in  the  middle 
of  younger  ones,  at  first  only  as  a  narrow  strip 
along  a  valley-bottom,  but  with  increased  steep- 
ness in  the  folding  appearing  often  even  at  the  top 
of  a  hill. 

Such  are  the  simple  phenomena  shown  by  the 
**  solid  geology  "  of  a  district :  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  **  faults  "  or  fractures  of  the  strata,  they  are 
nearly  all  that  are  illustrated  by  the  London  sheets. 
In  other  areas  greater  complexities  are  introduced 
by  the  fact  that  strata  were  not  originally  all 
horizontal,  or  of  unlimited  extent  or  unchanging 
thickness,  but  into  the  resulting  features  we  cannot 
now  go. 

"  Drift  "  Maps. 

In  contrast  with  the  deposits  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  we  find  others  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  which  difl'er  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  deposited  on  an  uneven  surface  much  like  the 
land  surface  of  to-day,  indeed  for  the  most  part  on 
this  very  land  surface  in  an  earlier  stage  of  its 
evolution.      Further,    they    were    deposited   very 


locally,  and,  though  they  have  been  more  or  less 
cut  away  by  denudation,  it  is  never  safe  to  assume 
an  original  extension  much  beyond  their  present 
area.  Applied  to  these,  the  quasi-mathematical 
rules  that  serve  for  **  solid  "  geology  break  down 
altogether  or  are  only  casually  applicable.  Even 
that  most  general  of  geological  rules^  that  of  two 
superposed  strata  the  lower  must  be  the  older, 
becomes  dangerous,  not  that  it  ceases  to  be  tnie 
but  that  it  is  easy  to  misapply  it.  If,  for  instance, 
we  are  in  an  area  where  drift  is  negligible,  and  we 
find  limestone  at  the  top  of  a  bill,  sandy  strata  on 
the  way  down  and  clay  towards  the  bottom  (as  we 
often  may),  we  naturally  infer  that  the  limestone  is 
the  youngest  and  the  clay  the  oldest  of  the  three, 
because  we  assume  superposition  though  probably 
we  do  not  actually  see  it.  But  when  we  come  to 
an  area  where  we  see  clay  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
chalk  on  the  valley  sides  and  gravel  at  the  bottom, 
if  we  infer  that  the  chalk  was  intermediate  in  age 
to  the  other  two  we  should  be  wrong,  for  the  clay 
and  gravel  are  both  **  drift  ** ;  the  whole  region  is 
composed  of  a  thick  mass  of  chalk,  with  a  thin 
plastering  of  clay  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a  thin 
plastering  of  gravel  in  the  valleys.  As  to  the 
relative  ages  of  the  clay  and  gravel,  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  reverse  the  common  rule,  and  say  that  the 
higher  must  be  the  older :  for  the  gravel  can 
only  have  been  deposited  since  the  valley  was 
scooped  out,  and  the  clay  is  more  Hkely  to  have 
been  deposited  when  the  high  grounds  formed  a 
continuous  plateau. 

The  variability  of  the  drifts  and  their  local  and 
sporadic  distribution  make  it  impossible  to  show  ' 
them  on  a  small-scale  map,  and  on  the  earlier  one- 
inch  maps  even  they  were  almost  entirely  ignored. 
This  mattered  little  for  the  mining  districts,  for 
which  the  maps  were  first  prepared,  but  it  became 
seriously  misleading  when,  for  instance,  large  areas 
in  East  Anglia  were  coloured  as  '*  chalk,*'  although 
only  here  and  there  did  chalk  come  within  many 
feet  of  the  surface.  For  agricultural  purposes,  and 
for  the  study  of  the  relation  of  flora  to  soil,  which 
is  important  to  teachers,  drift-maps  are  essential. 

The  New  London  Maps. 
Until  the  present  year  the  student  who  wished 
to  obtain  an  authoritative  drift-map  of  the  London 
district  on  the  one-inch  scale  had  to  pay  the  pro- 
hibitive price  of  30s.  for  it,  and  for  that  received  a 
huge  sheet  of  which  he  might  very  likely  wantonly 
a  small  part,  on  a  very  antiquated  topographical 
basis  {e,g.^  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting  Hill 
appears  as  the  little  village  named  Kensington 
Gravel  Pits).  Now,  thanks  to  the  enterf^seof 
Mr.  Teall  and  his  staff,  he  can  obtain  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  information  in  four  convenient- 
sized  sheets  at  is.  6d.  each,  with  modem  topo- 
graphical details.  The  sheets  are  uniform  in  sixe 
with  the  ordinary  Ordnance  sheets  (18  inches  by 
12),  but  not  identical  with  them.  Their  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  remain  unaltered,  but 
the  eastern  and  western  ones  have  been  so  altered 
that  the  meeting  point  of  the  four  sheets  is  at 
Charing  Cross  instead  of  at  the  Blackwall  Tunnel. 
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centre  could  have  been  chosen,  however 
:tory  it  may  seem  to  those  who  happen 
5t  outside  the  limits  of  the  sheets.  The 
onable  cause  for  regret  is  that  this  shift- 
;  sheet  boundaries  tor  London's  conveni- 
18  to  denote  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
of  the  adjoining  sheets  to  the  east  and 
ome  years  to  come.  If  this  article  should 
eye  of  the  Director-General,  we  would 
1  him  the  great  desirability,  in  educational 
of  re-mapping  the  adjoining  sheets  to  the 
eigate  and  Sevenoaks. 
run  over  the  sheets  in  order,  starting 
south-eastern  one.  This  extends  to 
le,  Kingsdown  (on  the  Wrotham  Road), 
1  and  Purley.  Here  in  the  south  and 
have  typical  chalk  country,  the  higher 
ising  to  the  North  Downs  (not  reached  on 
)  covered  with  brick-earth  and  clay-with- 
th  many  beech-woods,  while  the  valleys 
are  famous  for  orchids  and  other  chalk- 
wers.  Farther  north  are  scattered  patches 
t  sand,  which  call  to  the  mind  visions  of 
tens*  nests  in  railway  cuttings,  and  the 
lens  of  Swanley.  In  the  centre  is  the 
tch  of  Eocene  pebble-beds,  to  which  the 
d  commons  of  Blackheath,  Bostal  Heath, 
nd  Shirley  owe  their  existence,  with 
outliers  of  London  clay,  on  which  the 
iltivated,  and  the  interesting  valley-inlier 
it  Chislehurst. 

g  to  the  Fouth-western  sheet,  we  find  a 
The  chalk  is  seen  only  in  the  extreme 
t,  near  Sutton.  A  broad  area  of  un- 
g  London  clay  extends  from  Richmond 
Dpsom,  and  then  in  the  south-west  follow 
r  of  patches  of  Bagshot  beds,  which 
he  sandy  heaths  and  pine-woods  of  Esher, 
;e's  Hill  and  Woking.  The  main  portion 
leet.  however,  is  occupied  by  the  great 
ts  of  the  Thames,  extending  from  Chertsey 
les  by  Hounslow  and  Hampton  Court  to 
The  gravels  are  covered  here  and  there 
5S  of  river  loam  or  brick  earth,  and  it  is 
deposits  of  Pleistocene  age,  not  on  the 
London  clay,  that  the  brick-fields  of 
I's  Bush,  Southall  and  other  places  on 
:  Western  Railway  have  sprung  up.  This 
worth  mention,  as  the  contrary  is  often 
g.,  in  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  reading  book, 
eat  City  ").  The  terraced  arrangement  of 
nes  gravels  is  not  obvious  on  this  map, 
more  apparent  in  those  of  the  Wandle, 
n  be  traced  on  this  and  the  south-eastern 
n  Wandsworth  not  only  to  Croydon,  but 
usually  dry  valley  (now,  after  last  year's 
:upiedby  a  bourne)  to  Purley.  An  unfor- 
istake  in  this  sheet  must  be  noted — in 
:rn  part  of  it,  a  number  of  narrow  areas  of 
:lay  have  been  coloured  as  though  they 
olwich  and  Reading  beds, 
f  the  north-western  slieet  is  occupied  by 
1  expanse  of  London  clay  of  Middlesex, 
m  monotony  by  inliers  of  Woolwich  and 
beds  near  Pinner  and   Ruislip,  and  out- 


liers of  plateau  gravel  as  at  Stanmore  Heath,  of 
Bagshot  sands  at  Harrow,  Hampstead  Heath  and 
Highgate,  and  of  glacial  deposits  (boulder  clay  and 
gravel)  at  Finchley.  All  these  variations  make 
their  mark  on  the  vegetation,  cultivation  and  human 
settlement,  until  the  great  sea  of  London  sweeps 
over  and  obliterates  them.  In  the  north-west, 
around  Rickmansworth,  the  chalk  appears,  not  as 
in  Kent  in  a  broad  expanse,  but  only  on  the  valley 
sides,  with  gravels  both  on  the  high  ground  and  on 
the  valley  bottom. 

The  north  eastern  sheet  shows  us  the  great 
stretch  of  Thames  gravels  from  London  to 
Ockendon,  the  Lea  gravels  up  to  Enfield,  the 
London  clay  and  high-level  gravels  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  the  boulder  clay  and  Bagshot  outliers 
of  the  country  towards  Brentwood  and  Ongar. 

Thus  each  sheet  has  its  own  characteristics,  and 
the  variety  of  scenery  and  soil  around  London  is 
brought  home  to  us. 

The  Use  of  the  Maps. 

These  maps  are  primarily  useful  in  connection 
with  outdoor  work — the  wider  aspects  of  nature- 
study.  To  the  teacher  they  are  full  of  suggestions 
for  possible  country  walks  and  what  to  look  for  in 
the  course  of  them.  The  presentation  of  them  to 
the  scholar  requires  some  discretion.  A  genuine 
understanding  of  an  ordinary  map  must  precede 
any  attempt  to  understand  the  geological  map. 
The  first  step  is  to  take  two  sharply  contrasted 
soils — let  us  say  Hampstead  Heath  and  the  ground 
around  (including  Parliament  Hill  and  Golder's 
Hill),  the  former  with  its  pine  trees  and  gorse, 
remains  of  old  sand-pits,  which  give  the  Spaniards 
road  the  appearance  of  being  embanked,  dry,  sandy 
soil,  with  deep  gullies  after  heavy  rains  ;  the  latter 
with  ponds  and  little  streams,  a  different  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  tendency  to  muddiness  in  wet  weather. 
Here  are  differences  plainly  observable,  and  they 
are  seen  to  be  shown  on  the  map  by  a  difference  of 
colour.  That  is  the  first  broad  notion  to  be  got ; 
but  a  further  step  may  be  taken  if  the  return  walk 
passes  a  point  where  the  transition  from  sand  to 
clay  can  be  easily  seen.*  Let  the  class  be  set  to 
find  out  for  itself  when  the  change  comes,  and  then 
see  that  the  boundary  line  drawn  on  the  map 
actually  runs  through  this  point.  This  will  arouse 
eagerness  to  find  the  junction  on  some  other  road 
another  day ;  very  likely  only  disappointment  may 
result,  and  this  will  afford  an  insight  into  the 
difficulties  of  making  an  accurate  geological  map. 
It  is  easy  to  put  a  splash  of  green  colour  to  mark 
the  sandy  Heath,  but  to  draw  an  accurate  boundary 
around  it  is  a  different  matter.  In  using  the  geo- 
logical map  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  work  of  an 
expert  who  has,  after  years  of  experience,  learned 
how  to  draw  inferences  from  obscure  facts,  and 
who  has  also  had  at  his  disposal  much  information 
inaccessible  to  us.  We  must  be  satisfied  if  we 
can  verify  his  accuracy  at  particularly  easy  points 
here  and  there. 

Wherever  we  can  examine  a  hill  like  that   of 

1  In  the  ca.se  of  H.am^tead  this  can  he  best  seen  in  the  footpath  that  leads 
from  the  upper  end  of  trognal  d  jwn  to  Kedington  Road. 
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Hampstead,  or  many  others  around  London,  where 
sandy  or  gravelly  beds  come  at  the  top  and  clay 
below,  the  observation  of  the  different  behaviour 
of  rain  falling  on  the  two  may  lead  us  to  another 
step  in  the  understanding  of  the  map.  We  gradu- 
ally discover  that  water  may  be  got  from  the  sands 
by  sinking  wells  into  them,  and  that  natural  springs 
occur  here  and  there  along  the  line  of  junction 
between  sand  and  clay.  Thus  we  come  to  the 
important  notion  that  the  clay  underlies  the  satids  in 
the  interior  of  the  hill.  The  boundary  line  now 
comes  to  have  a  new  meaning  :  it  is  compared  with 
the  contour-lines  of  the  hill  and  seen  to  correspond 
roughly  with  their  general  course.  The  teacher 
must  be  on  his  guard  not  to  push  his  scholars  to 
this  conclusion  too  soon. 

Later  on,  if  more  extended  excursions  can  be 
made,  a  further  and  more  difficult  idea  may  per- 
haps be  arrived  at.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  although 
there  are  only  four  main  kinds  of  subsoil  around 
London — chalk,  gravel,  sand  and  clay — the  map 
shows  about  fifteen  colours.  When  two  sands  or 
two  gravels  have  been  visited  which  seem  exactly 
alike,  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  coloured 
differently  on  the  map.  Perhaps,  if  samples  of  the 
two  are  examined  side  by  side,  some  difference  in 
the  coarseness  of  the  sand  grains  or  the  colour  of 
the  pebbles  may  be  found,  but  this  would  hardly 
justify  the  distinction.  If,  however,  we  are  able 
to  show  that  one  of  these  formations  runs  beneath 
the  London  clay  while  the  other  rests  upon  it,  we 
shall  be  at  the  starting  point  of  a  whole  series  of 
new  ideas — those  of  the  regular  arrangement  of 
strata,  and  of  geological  age. 

These  suggestions  will,  we  hope,  indicate  what 
may  be  done  in  out-door  work  with  the  help  of 
these  maps.  The  wise  teacher  will  adapt  his 
teaching  to  the  resources  of  his  own  neighbour- 
hood and  his  individual  tastes.  If  the  latter  are 
botanical,  he  will  lay  more  stress  on  the  differences 
of  soil  as  they  affect  the  flora  ;  if  they  are  histo- 
rical, he  will  notice  how  the  ancient  village  sites  are 
determined  by  the  presence  of  water-bearing  strata, 
the  bare  clay  areas  having  only  become  settled  in 
comparatively  modern  times. 

The  great  advantage  of  these  new  maps  is  that 
they  help  the  teacher  to  find  out  what  the  resources 
of  his  neighbourhood  are. 

Maps  of  other  Districts. 

In  addition  to  London  teachers,  those  of  some 
other  districts  also  now  have  similar  maps  avail- 
able : — 

South  of  England. — The  Isle  of  Wight  is  pub- 
lished as  a  special  sheet,  larger  than  the  ordinary 
ones,  price  2s.  6d.  (All  others  are  is.  6d.)  The 
adjacent  mainland  sheets  (330-331),  and  those  of  1 
Salisbury  (298),  Ringwood  (314),  and  Chichester 
(317),  are  published  ;  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  before  long  the  same  will  be  true 
of  the  whole  of  Hants,  East  Dorset,  Devizes,  South 
Wiltshire,  and  the  Henley  part  of  Oxon. 

No  part  of  the  south-west  is  yet  published,  but 
here  again  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  the  whole 
coast  from  Otterton  to  Looe,  as  well  as  the  Land's 
End  sheet. 


South  Wales, — Six  sheets  are  publishedrCove 
the  country  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  B 
Mountains  of  Breconshire,  and  two  more  sh 
are  promised,  which  will  carry  the  area  was 
Gower  and  Llanelly. 

Midland  Counties. — The  Stoke-on-Trent  shec 
published,  and  the  next  one  to  the  north  (Mace 
field)  is  promised.  The  Leicester  sheet  is  p 
lished,  and  two  adjoining  sheets  to  the  w 
including  Charnwood  Forest  and  South  Dei 
shire,  are  likely  to  follow. 

Ireland, — The  Dublin  sheet,  and  a  special  oni 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  are  published. 

For  some  of  the  sheets  descriptive  memoirs 
published  at  prices  varying  from  4d.  up  to  los. 
but  mostly  between  is«and*2«.  For  further  in 
mation  teachers  should  consult  the  official  **  G 
logical  Survey  Catalogue,**  published  annuall) 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton,  price 


SELECT      WORKING      LIBRARIES 
GENERAL    HISTORY. 

(Mediaeval    and    Modern.) 

By  J.  S.  LiNDSKY. 

THE  growing  tendency  to  recognise  that 
study  of  British  History  in  our  schools 
incomplete  unless  it  is  supplemented  by 
study  of  General  History  or  Universal  Histoi 
(either  in  outline  or  in  **  purple  patches  ")  has 
me  to  think  it  might  be  worth  while  to  atten 
a  selection  of  the  books  most  generally  useful 
the  latter  purpose.  In  picking  out  the  books  wh 
I  recommend  to  form  the  basis  of  a  "work 
library,**  I  have  somewhat  abandoned  the  lii 
adopted  in  the  admirable  series  of  articles  or 
"  Teacher's  Library,**  which  have  appeared 
these  columns,  and  have  followed  the  plan  adop 
in  the  '*  Working  Library  of  British  Histor 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  second  volu 
(and  its  constituent  parts)  of  my  "  Problems  i 
Exercises  in  British  History "  (Cambridge,  fi 
fer).  That  is  to  say,  my  selection  is  based  on 
double  principle  of  classifying  the  select  bo 
not  only  according  to  their  sttbject -matter,  but  i 
to  their  degree  of  utility.  I  have  considered 
only  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  books  themseh 
but  also  the  probable  differences  in  the  needs  1 
resources  of  the  users. 

The  following  lists  of  books  are  primarily  a 
piled  with  a  view  to  help  the  student  and  teac 
of  history  in  selecting  books  for  his  own  libra 
but  they  would  also  form  a  useful  portion  0 
working  school-library.  They  do  not  pretend 
be  exhaustive,  but  simply  to  give  the  books  wt 
combine,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  merits  of  be 
constantly  useful  and  comparatively  cheap.  M; 
excellent  books  named  in  the  bibliographies  nar 
below  are  excluded  from  notice  here  either  beca 
they  appeal  mainly  to  special  students  or  beca 

*  A  forcible  plea  for  the  inclusion  of    General    History  in  our  * 
curriculum  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Child  in  the  April,  1901,  issoe  <d 
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they  are  more  suitable  for  a  single  reading  than 
for  constant  reference.  This  will  account  for 
the  absence  of  msmy  classics,  both  in  narrative 
and  in  essay  form. 

The  lists  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  dealing 
respectively  with  general,  mediaeval,  and  modern 
history.  Each  of  these  groups  is  further  arranged 
in  three  divisions,  consisting  respectively  of  neces- 
sary, desirable,  and  ideal  books.  The  '*  desirable  " 
and  "necessary"  books  are  arranged  in  parallel 
columns ;  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  entries  on  the  same  line.  The  "ne- 
cessary" and  the  **  desirable"  books  together  cost 
somewhat  less  than  ;^2o ;  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  needs  or  means  are  limited,  a  small 
number  of  books  have  been  further  distinguished 
by  asterisks  as  suitable  for  a  **  Minimum  Li- 
brary" (costing  about  £2).  For  further  guidance 
in  the  choice  of  more  detailed  books  the  student 
or  teacher  is  referred  to  the  helpful  select  book- 
lists in  the  undermentioned  works  of  G.  B.  Adams, 
H.  E.  Bourne,  G.  P.  Fisher,  G.  P.  Gooch,  P.  V.  N. 
Myers,  &c.  The  last-named  is  the  most  recent 
and  the  most  helpful  to  students;  Mr.  Gooch 
caters  for  more  advanced  needs  ;  while  the  his- 
torical specialist  will  have  recourse  to  M.  Langlois* 
"  Bibliographie  Historique." 

In  the  choice  of  text-books  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  select  in  each  group  books  by  different 
authors  and  as  different  as  possible  in  design :  the 
student  will  thus  have  the  advantage  of  comparing 


at  least  two  distinct  selections  of  facts  and  methods 
of  grouping  them. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  books  dealing 
with  ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  aesthetic  history  ; 
nor  for  books  dealing  with  particular  countries, 
towns,  and  persons.  This  has  further  involved  the 
almost  complete  exclusion  of  sources.  These  gaps 
may  be  most  readily  filled  by  selections  from  some 
of  the  following  historical  series  : — 

(i.)  SPECIAL  TOPICS.  ,s.  d 

Epochs  of  Modern  History  (19  vols.)       Longmans,  each     2  6 

Epochs  of  Church  History  (15  vols.)       Longmans,  each     2  6 

Eras  of  the  Christian  Church  (10  vols.)  Clark,  each    6  o 

Story  of  the  Nations  (60  vols.,  ^/r.)  Unwin,  each     5  o 

Gresit  Peoples  {/n  fira^gss) Heinemann,  each     6  o 

Cambridge  Historical  Series  (In progress)  Clay,  each  4    o  to6  o 

Medieval  Towns  (///  progress)  ...     Dent,  each,  nei  3     6  to  4  6 

Historic  Towns  (11  vols.)         ...  Longmans,  each     3  6 

Nineteenth  Century  Series  (25  vols.)    Chambers,  each,  ;/^/    5  o 

(ii.)  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Heroes  of  the  Nations  (35  vols.,  etc.)  Putnam,  each  5  o 

Heroes  of  the  Reformation  (10  vols.)  Putnam,  each  6  o 

The  World's  Epoch- Makers  (In  progress)       Clark,  each  3  o 

Foreign  Statesmen  ( hi  progress)  Macmillan,  each  2  6 

[Also  various  National  Series.] 

(iii.)  SOURCES. 

Translations  and  Reprints  (31  parts,  eic)     Penns.  Univ. 

10  to  25  cts. 
Old  South  Leaflets  (126  numbers,  etc.)       Boston,  Mass. 

Old  South  Work,  each  5  cts. 
American  History  Leaflets  (35  numbers,  etc.)  Lovell,  ea.  10  cts. 
Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library  (35  vols.)  Bell,  each      5    o 

[Also  various  National  Series.] 


A. — Necessary  Books. 
(1)  General  Manuals. 


1.— GENERAL     HISTORY. 

B.— Desirable  Books. 
(i.)  General  Manaali. 


*PRKKMAN,  E.  A.      GenercU  Sketch  of  European  History 

Macmillan  ^  6 
'Adams,  G.  B.  European  History.  Macmillan,  net  6  6 
PUTZGER,  F.  W.      Histori.cher  Schulatlas  (2  m.  70  pf.) 

Velhagen,  7iet     3     o 
Ploetz-Tillinghast.       Epitome  of  History^  Ancient^ 

Mediaeval^  and  Modern       ...    Blackie     7     6 

Gborge,  \\.  B.     Genealogical  Tables*         ...     Frowde     7     6 

<^)  Bpecial  Subject!. 

Lavisse,   E.      Vue  ginirale  de  Vhistoire  politique  de 

t Europe.    [3fr.  50  c.]         Colin,     net    3 

^BORGE,  H.  B.      Relations  of  Geography  and  History. 

Frowde    4 
*^ATrick-Groome.       Biographical    Dictianary. 
,  Chambers  ID 

Jknks,  E.     Prim  of  Politics Dent,  «*/     i 

Cunningham,  W.    IVeslem  Civilisation  in  its  Economic 

Aspects^,     2  vols Clay     9 

OlRBINS,  H.   DR  B.      History  of  European  Commerce. 

Macmillan     3 
iii.)  Guides. 
Bourne,   H.  E.      The  Teaching  of  History  atid  Civics. 

Longmans,  net    6 
\LLR.N,  W.  F.     Realer's    Guide  to  English  History^ 
with  Supplement  ...  Ginn     I 


Less  25%  discount  on  47s.  6d. 


Total 


Net  Cost 


67 
II 


Fisher,    G 

Barnes,  H.  S. 

Droysen,    G. 

morison,    m. 
400-1870 


P. 


Outlines    of    Universal    History. 

^  American  Book  Co.     net 

Studies  in  General  History ^  2  vols. 

Heath 

Allgcmeiner  Historischer  Handlatlas. 

Velhagen,  net 

Time- Table     of    Modern     History  ^ 

Constable,  net 

NiCHOL,  J.  Tables  of  European  History ^  Literature^ 
Science  and  Art         MacLehose 

(il.)  Speelal  Subjeoti. 

Freeman,  E.  A.     Chief  Periods  oj  European  History 

Macmillan 

Freeman,  E.  A.  Historical  Geography  of  Europe. 
(3rd  edition,  by  J.  B.  Bury.)     Vol.  IL     Maps. 

Longmans 

Taylor,  J.      Words  atui  Places^     Mgcmillan 

Dbniker,  T.      The  Races  of  Man     "Scotl"- 

Wilson,  W.     The  State Heath 

Brycb,  J.     Holy  Roman  Empire.        ..-.         Macmillan 

(iii.)  Guides. 

Langlois,  C.  V.,  and  Seignobos,  C.  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  History Duckworth 

NiELD,  J.  Guide  to  the  Best  Historical  Novels  and 
Tales.    (3rd  edition.)  Matthews,  net 


s.  d. 

10  6 

9  6 

25  o 

12  d 

7  6 

10  6 


19  o 

6  o 

6  -© 

7  6 
7  6 


55    9 


Less  25%  discount  on  75s.  od.    ... 


Total 


Net  Cost . 


7  6 

4  o 

'33  o 

18  9 

"4  3 


C— Advanced  Books. 

VVISSE-Ramraud  (eds.)      Histoire  ghiirale  du  /Vrnir  si^cle  d  nos  Jours.      12  vols,  (each  12  fr.) 
%RNRD,  J.   H.  (ed.)      History  for  Ready  Reference.     6  vols. 


Colin 
Nichols 


144  fr. 
»30 
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II.— MEDIAEVAL    HISTORY. 

A.— Necessary  Books. 
<L)  General  Manuali. 

♦Myers,  P.  V.  N.     The  Middle  Ages Ginn 


s.  d. 

4 


<U.)  Special  Periods. 

Oman,   C.    W.   C.     The  Dark  Ages,  476-918. 

Rivingtons,  tut  6 
Tout,  T.  F.     Empire  and  Papacy,  ^i%\yii. 

Rivingtons,  net  6 
Lodge,   R.      Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.     1273- 1498. 

Rivingtons,  net      6 

^.)  Special  Sabjectt. 

G  ETCH  ELL,  M.   S.     Mediaeval  History  by  the  Library 

Method  Ginn      2 

MUNRO,  D.  C.     Syllabus  of  Mediaeval  History^  395- 
1300 Penns.  Univ.,  net      2 

Henderson,  E.  F.  (ed.)     Select  Historical  Documents 
of  the  MiddU  Ages Bell      5 

Adams,  G.  B.   Civilisation  in  the  Middle  Ages.   Nutt,  net      7 


B.— Desirable  Books. 
(1.)  General  Manuals. 

s.  d 
O  I    Hallam,  H.     Student's  Middle  Ages Murray       7   5 

Em E ETON,  E.    Mediaeval  Europe ,  314-1300.      2  vols. 
I  Ginn     u   5 

I  (il.)  Special  Periods. 

,  Church,  R.  W.     Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
O  '  Longmans     2   6 

I  Archer-Kingsford.     The  Crusades Unwin     5   0 


o      (ill.)  Special  Sabjects. 

'    Parmentier,  n.     Albums  Historiques,     (3,600  illus- 

i  ! rations),  2  vols.  (30  fr.)      0)lin    30  0 

Mathews,  S.     Select  Mediaeval  Documents  ...     Silver     4   6 
Jenks,  E.     Law  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

Murray    12  0 
Oman,  C.  W.  C.     ArtoflVar:  Vol.  IL     The  Middle 

Ages Melhucn   21  0 

Poole,  R.  L.     Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Mediaeval 

Thought         Williams    10  6 


Less  25%  discount  on  12s. 


Total 


Net  Cost 


40    o 
3    o 

37    o 


Less  25%  discount 


Total    ...  i(H  6 

a6  0 

Net  Cost    ...   78  6 


C— Advanced  Books. 

GrBBON,  E.  (ed.  J.  B.  Bury).     Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romafi  Empire  [to  1453.]    7  vols.. 
Rash  DA  LL,  H.     The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.     2  vols. 


Methuen  42  0 
..  Frowdc,  net  45  0 


III.— MODERN    HISTORY. 


A, — Necessary  Books. 
(i.)  General  Manuals. 

•Myers,  P.  V.  N.     The  Modern  Age. 


Ginn 


<ii.)  Special  Periods. 

Johnson,    A.  H.      Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 

1494- 1 598 Rivingtons,  net 

Wakeman,  H.  O.     Ascendancy  of  France,  1 598-1 7 15. 

Rivingtons,  net 
« ASS  ALL,  A.      Balance  of  Power,    1715-1789. 

Rivingtons,  tiet 
Stephens,  H.  M.     Revolutionary  Europe,  1789- 181 5. 

Rivingtons,  net 
Phillips,  W.    A.      Modern  Europe,    1815-1897. 

Rivingtons,  net 
<iii.)  Special  Subjects. 

Stephens,  H.  M.     Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Modern 
History.  Macmillan 

Fitzpatrick,  F.  a.    (ed. )    Lectures  on  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Clay,  fut 

Payne,  E.J.     European  Colonies Macmillan 


Less  25° 'o  discount  on  17s.  6d. 


Total 


Net  Cost 


s.   d. 
6    o 


6  o 

6  o 

6  o 

6  o 

6  o 

8  6 


B.— Desirable  Books. 
(i.)  General  Manuals. 

Lodge,  R.     Modem  Enr ope,  i^$yi^'j%,         ...Murray     7^ 
GOOCH,    G.     P.      Annals    of   Politics    and    Culture, 

1492-1899        Clay,  net    7  ^ 

(ii.)  Special  Periods. 

Seebohm,  F.    The  Protestant  Revolution.       Longmans  t^ 

Crrighton,  M.      The  Age  of  Elizabeth,     Longmans  «  ^ 

Gardiner,  S.  R.    The  Thirty  Yeah'  War.    Longmans  a  ^ 

Rose,  J.  H.     Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era,     Clay  4  ^ 

Fyffe,  C.  a.     Modern  Europe,  1 792- 1878.         Cassell  W  6 


(iii.)  Special  Subjects. 

Acton,    Lord.      Lectures   on    Modern   History, 

Macmillan.     In  Press.     " 
Seeley,  Sir  J.  R.     Growth  of  British  Policy,  1558- 

1714,  2  vols City    It  0 

Seelev,   Sir  J.    R.      Expansion  of  England. 

Macmillan,  Ji^/    4  ^ 

10  0 


Less  25°/o  discount  on  42s. 


Toul 
Net  Cost  ... 


C— Advanced  Books. 
Ward,  A.  W.,  etc.  (eds.).      The  Cambridge  Modern  History.     12  vols.,  in  progress.     [i6s.  net  each  separately.]   Clay,  net    tp  ^ 
*  Ten  volumes  selected  for  a  Minimum  Library  (costing  about  £2). 
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.BOOK    IN    THE    TEACHING 
OF  SCIENCE. 

spread  revival  of  interest  in  educa- 
recent  years  has  resulted  in  many 
»,  some  of  them  desirable  and  indi- 
.1  improvement  on  former  methods  of 
ers  of  doubtful  value  and  represen- 
)f  an  innate  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
ith  the  reforming  passion  to  effect 
1,  in  the  hope  that  perchance  it  may 
y    to    a    more    effective    system   of 

ny  years  ago  that  school  instruction 
synonymous  with  the  elaboration  of 
leans  of  which  the  student  could  in 
norise — even  if  only  over  the  ordeal 
•camination — the  contents  of  a  con- 
dealing  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
vidual  performance  of  experimental 
}  was  none.    To  the  ordinary  student 
much  a  subject  based  on  authority 
)gy   a   hundred  years    since.      And 
saddening  reflection,  it  is  true  that 
of  science,  owing  to  regulations  of 
ent    department    charged   with   the 
of  the  affairs  of  the  schools  in  which 
istruction  in  science  was  given,  re- 
■ork  of  teaching  science  as  the  means, 
securing  an  income  rather  than  as 
rain  citizens  with  the  power  to  see 
judge  justly,   and    to   reason   intel- 

the  priests  of  science  a  few  were  to 
•  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
led  with  the  true  spirit  of  science  to 
Id  have  been  the  inculcation  of  the 
larch,  the. habit  of  testing  all  state- 
periment,  regarded  callously  as  a 
ntaining  a  balance  at  their  bankers' 
rs  entrusted  with  so  responsible  a 
.ve  been  to  begin  with  disheartening 
is  productive  of  a  determination  to 
»me  change  at  whatever  cost; 
lers,  on  whose  verdicts  the  incomes 
i  depended,  reported  continually  that 
Df  candidates  showed  that  a  large 
em  came  to  the  examination  with 
answers    to    likely    questions    duly 

memory,  and  that  if  inadvertently 
ittempt  a  question  to  which  they 
lave  no  cut-and-dried  solution  the 
rly  always  failure  of  a  complete  kind. 
s  of  the  day  were,  if  the  reformers' 

be  taken  literally,  little  more  than 
of  possible  examination  answers, 
ly  of  any  literary  grace  but  charac- 
inimum  of  grammatical  accuracy. 
urprising,  therefore,  that  when  the 
in  to  preach  their  crusade  one  of  the 
hey  pronounced  to  be  Anathema 
as  the  Text-book.  Unfortunately, 
fFerentiation  of  books  was  attempted. 
I  in  class  were  termed  **  text-books  " 

OL.   6.] 


and  all  were  condemned  equally.  The  result,  like 
that  in  many  similar  instances,  was  the  dissemina- 
tion of  an  equally  grave  error  of  an  opposite  kind. 
All  books,  good,  bad,  aiid  indifferent,  were  pro- 
nounced out  of  place  in  the  teaching  of  science, 
whatever  the  experience  and  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  might  happen  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  reformers, 
whose  efforts  have  brought  about  many  of  the 
improvements  of  recent  years  in  the  teaching  of 
science  in  this  country,  has  countenanced,  it  would 
appear,  this  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  text- 
books : — 

**  I  notice  that  it  is  customary  in  University  Ex- 
tension courses  to  preface  the  syllabus — itself  an 
invention  of  the  enemy — with  a  list  of  text-books. 
To  those  about  to  begin  the  study  of  science,  I 
would,  however,  say  in  the  words  of  Puwh — 
Don't !  don't  look  at  a  text-book  :  avoid  most  of 
them  as  you  would  poison.  Their  methods  are 
as  a  rule  detestable  and  destructive  of  all  honest 
effort  towards  development  of  powers  of  self- 
helpfulness  ;  the  worst  offenders  usually  being 
such  as  are  written  by  those  who  have  ^felt  a 
want  *  in  connection  with  some  particular  exami- 
nation."* 

The  same  authority  in  another  place  says  : — 

**  Having  used  the  word  text-book,  let  me  point 
out  that  no  text-book  must  ever  be  allowed  in 
classes  such  as  are  under  discussion.  Each  child 
should  write  its  own  text-book  and  be  taught  to 
regard  it  as  a  holy  possession.  The  notes  of  the 
work  must  be  most  carefully  written  out,  at  first 
as  a  draft  but  eventually  as  neatly  as  possible,  in 
the  form  of  a  connected  story — not  split  up  into 
paragraphs,  please,  by  ruled  lines."* 

To  appreciate  most  easily  the  unwisdom  of  this 
wholesale  condemnation  it  is  necessary  only  to 
recapitulate  the  conditions  under  which  instruction 
in  science  is  given  in  the  better  secondary  schools 
of  to-day ;  and  in  the  following  remarks  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  exaggeration.  The 
master  of  chemistry  or  physics — and  though  the 
reformers  will  say  that  such  a  division  of  the 
science  taught  in  schools  in  this  way  is  absurd,  it 
is  still  found  necessary  in  most  schools — is  most 
commonly  responsible  for  the  instruction  in  his 
subject  throughout  the  school.  With  the  exception 
of  at  the  most  half-a-dozen  "  free-periods  "  in  the 
week,  such  a  master  has  a  succession  of  classes 
either  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  lecture  room.  In 
the  laboratory  he  has  somehow  to  keep,  say,  five- 
and-twenty  boys  occupied  with  experimental 
work  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Each  set  of  boys 
comes  to  him  twice  a  week  for  a  practical  lesson 
and  perhaps  once  a  week  for  a  "  lecture." 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  in  the  absence  of  a 
good  text-book  ?  In  the  laboratory  lesson  the 
boys  have  to  be  instructed  as  to  what  the  work 
for  the  day  is  to  be,  and  such  an  introductory  ad- 
monition by  the  master  absorbs  some  fifteen  or 
twenty   minutes   of    the   time    which    should    be 


1  "The  Teaching  of  Scientific  Method  and  other  Papers  on  Education." 
By  Prof.  Armstrong,  F.R.S.    (Macmillan.) 
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devoted  to  experiment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
further  time  taken  up  in  making  the  dull  boy 
understand  subsequently  what  the  majority  of  the 
boys  picked  up  in  the  preliminary  talk.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  discount  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
time  available  for  practical  work.  There  is  the 
boy's  first  draft  of  what  is  to  become  his  •'  holy 
possession,"  in  more  prosaic  language  his  labora- 
tory notes  have  to  be  written  up.  Surely  the  hour 
and  a  half  of  practical  work  becomes  in  this  way 
something  under  an  hour  ?  Then,  too,  there  is 
the  **  lecture."  It  is  necessary  for  the  master,  by 
skilful  questioning  or  in  some  other  way,  to  elicit 
what  is  precisely  the  significance  of  the  results  of 
the  practical  work,  and  by  judicious  demonstra- 
tion to  supplement  the  laboratory  exercises  so  that 
the  boys  may  have  a  rational  and  more  or  less 
complete  idea  of  the  study,  or  "  research  "  if  the 
word  is  preferred.  In  order  that  the  master  may 
know  if  the  work  is  being  understood  and  the  boy 
may  have  a  record  of  the  work  he  has  done,  so 
that  as  occasion  arises  he  may  refresh  his  memory, 
an  account,  written  "  as  neatly  as  possible,"  of  the 
lecture  must  be  written  by  each  boy.  Thus  the 
poor  master  has  for  each  boy  to  read,  revise  and 
supplement  each  week  the  accounts  of  two  labora- 
tory lessons  and  one  lecture.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate  how  many  exercises  per  week  have  to  be 
corrected  if  the  master  is  responsible,  say,  for  six 
classes  of  twenty-five  each  and  each  class  comes 
to  him  three  times  in  that  interval.  Those  readers 
who  have  had  experience  of  examining  will  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  what  the  revision  of  some  450 
books  each  week  means,  and  they  will  begin  to 
marvel  that  the  teaching  is  as  good  as  it  is  in 
schools  where  the  "no  text-book  doctrine"  has 
been  embraced. 

But  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  but 
natural  to  find  what  inspectors  report  continually. 
The  laboratory  note-books  are  not  satisfactorily 
corrected,  the  lecture  notes  are  by  no  means  com- 
plete and  accurate.  The  result  is  more  serious 
than  at  first  appears,  for  the  prevailing  practice  in 
schools  of  the  kind  where  the  heresy  under  discus- 
sion is  adopted  is  to  set  boys  as  a  home-work 
exercise  to  commit  to  memory  the  **  holy  posses- 
sion "  they  have,  their  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
accounts  of  their  work.  The  adherence  to  a 
plausible  theory  leads  in  this  manner  to  the 
dissemination  of  error  and  the  inculcation  of  wrong 
ideas  as  to  the  accuracy  required  in  science. 

The  fact  is  that  the  advocates  of  the  "  no  text- 
book doctrine  "  fall  into  a  mistake  common  with 
educational  reformers — Herbart  and  Rousseau  are 
good  instances — of  prescribing  for  class-work  what 
they  iiave  found  to  be  efficacious  when  dealing 
with  an  individual  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor. 
If  more  of  the  writers  on  education  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  masters  in  a  school,  thereby 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
class-room  teaching,  there  would  be  far  fewer 
fanciful  theories  to  pervert  and  confuse  young 
persons  imbued  with  the  pedagogic  passion. 

The  text-book,  of  course,  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.     Before  that 


date  the  only  source  of  information  was,  for  th 
students,  the  spoken  word  of  the  master,  aa</ 
was  natural  that  the  young  neophyte  should  stn'i 
to  get  down  in  writing  what  exactly  he  had  bearc 
The  introduction  of  printing  abolished  the  neces 
sity  for  long  and  wearisome  journeys  previousl 
necessary  to  come  into  contact  with  the  knowledg 
the  student  considered  necessary  for  his  complel 
education. 

The  virtue  of  the  spoken  word  would,  in  fac 
seem  to  be  much  exaggerated  by  the  reformei 
In  the  case  of  the  "  lecture  "  there  seems  no  reas< 
why  the  master  of  his  subject  should  not,  throu| 
the  agency  of  printing,  address  a  multitude, 
the  laboratory  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  difiie 
ence  between  a  printed  laboratory  manual  and  tl 
written   instructions,   duplicated    by  all    sorts 
processes,  which  appear  to  be  permitted  even 
laboratories    regulated    by    the     "no     text-bo< 
doctrine." 

Though  the  reformers  will  probably  not  appr 
ciate  the  fact,  they  are  in  this  matter  of  the  coi 
demnation  of  the  text -book  as  much  glorifyioj 
mediaeval  methods  as  the  humanists  in  their  insist 
ence  upon  the  unique  efficacy  of  Latin  and  Greel 
as  sources  of  culture.  The  text-book  had  no  plac 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Middle  Ages  because  th 
printed  book  was  yet  to  come.  To  hear  a  lectur 
from  the  master  of  a  subject  is  one  thing;  to  read 
mark  and  inwardly  digest  the  contents  of  th 
lecture  when  one  has  it  in  a  printed  form  is  quit 
another. 

Why,  too,  should  there  be  any  objection  to  th 
circulation  in  a  printed  form  of  the  instructioc 
with  which  students  in  a  laboratory  must  t 
familiar  before  attempting  to  perform  their  e^ 
perimental  exercises?  On  the  contrary,  all  tt 
advantage  seems  to  be  in  the  opposite  directia: 
The  instructions  of  a  good,  experienced  teache 
even  if  they  are  given  by  means  of  the  printe 
page,  are  surely  better  than  those  of  the  ill-prepare 
untrained  teacher,  though  the  latter  are  conveye 
by  word  of  mouth — and  such  instructions  the: 
must  be  in  the  ordinary  laboratory. 

In  other  words,  the  introduction  into  an  ordinal 
laboratory  of  a  good  book  of  practical  exercises 
generally  the  substitution  of  a  well-reasoned  cour 
of  work  by  a  good  teacher  of  experience  for  tl 
immature  and  ill-arranged  attempts  of  a  beginn 
in  the  work  of  instruction  in  practical  scienc 
Similarly,  the  intelligently  writteti  and  logical 
arranged  manual  produced  by  the  true  teach 
with  the  faculty  of  expression  provides  a  means ' 
which  the  aspiring  student  may  correct  and  ampl 
his  lecture-notes,  without  in  any  way  minimisi 
those  good  effects  which  believers  and  unbelier^ 
in  text-books  alike  desire  to  see  following  t 
teaching  of  science. 

Briefly,  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  t 
science  master  may  encourage  and  inspire  b 
pupils  that  he  cannot  afTord  to  allow  his  streoj* 
and  energy  to  be  absorbed  by  useless  worl:  * 
attempting  to  supply  unsatisfactorily  what  a  goci 
text- book  can  provide  not  only  more  adequate! 
I  but  with  much  less  trouble. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

X. — The   University  of  Glasgow. 

'  T  TNTIL  last  year  no  attempt  was  made  in 
IJ  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  supply  a 
full  course  of  practical  training  to  under- 
graduates who  were  studying  with  a  view  to  the 
r  teaching  profession.  Previous  to  that  the  Uni- 
versity had  been  content  to  give  them  theoretical 
instruction  in  the  class  of  education  and  to  esta- 
blish a  diploma  in  education,  the  examination  for 
which  covered  both  theory  and  practice,  and 
denianded  as  a  preliminary  requisite  at  least  five 
months'  practical  training  in  a  recognised  training 
college.  Honours  graduates  were  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  diploma  with  distinction,  which 
involves,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  searching 
examination,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  their 
ability  to  teach  the  subjects  comprised  in  their 
special  group.  This  diploma  also  qualifies  for 
registration  under  the  Board  of  Education  Act, 
1899,  section  4. 

This  plan  worked  well  so  far  as  it  went,  but  all 
the  time  it  was  recognised  that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  makeshift,  and  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
university  ought  to  be  extended  so  far  as  to  give 
systematic  and  direct  practice  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing.   This  became  all  the  more  necessary  as  the 
I      training  colleges,  whose  best   students  have   for 
;      some  years  received  the  major  part  of  their  instruc- 
tion at  the  university,  gradually  became  congested. 
;      Accordingly,  the  university  at   the   beginning  of 
[      ^ast  session  accepted  the  responsibility  of  providing 
a  full  course  of  training.     This  course  is  given  in 
accordance   with  the   regulations    of  the   Scotch 
Education  Department,  who   pay  grants  of  £^0 
^^  respect  of  every  female  student,  and  £^s  ^^^ 
every  male — provided  the  total  sum   so  given  is 
5pt  more  than  the  working  expenses  of  the  scheme. 
The  Board  of  Management,  or  "  Local  Committee 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers"  as  it  is  called,  is 
chosen  by  the  university  authorities.     The  majority 
of  the  members  are  drawn  from  the  University 
Court  and  the  Senate  and  University  staff.     The 
others  are  representative  of  the  Glasgow  and  West 
of   Scotland    Technical    College,   the    Church    of 
^otland    Training     College,    the    United    Free 
Church  Training   College,   the   Roman    Catholic 
Training   College,   the    Educational    Institute  of 
ocotland,  and  the  School  Boards  of  Glasgow  and 
^ovan. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  training  both  of 

f^^^^^^  and  of  non -graduates.     The  course  of 

y  extends  over  three  winter  and  two  summer 

th^^*^^^'     Students   are  expected   to   enter   upon 

^.^   bourse   in  the   first  year   of  their  university 

.^^^^nce,  but  those  who  have  already  attended 

gy.  .  ^*'sity  classes  for  graduation  may  be  accepted, 

Dq^^^  to  the  approval  of  the  Scotch  Education 

J     *^^Ytment,  and  in  their  case  the  period  of  train- 

fK^  _  ^^l  be  as  nearly  as  possible  coterminous  with 


the 


^nipletion  of  the  degree  course.    For  graduates 


a  one-year's  course  will,  as  a  rule,   be  deemed 
sufficient. 

Students  trained  under  this  scheme  are  recog- 
nised as  certificated  teachers  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  without  further  examina- 
tion. They  must  follow  a  course  of  study  leading 
to  graduation,  but  the  obtaining  of  a  degree  is  not 
a  necessary  condition  of  receiving  a  certificate. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  not  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  ist  of  October  previous 
to  their  acceptance,  and  must  have  passed  the 
whole  Preliminary  examination  in  arts  or  science, 
or  its  equivalent.  No  fees  are  charged  from  such 
students  as  sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  their  intention  to  become  teachers  in  state-aided 
schools.  From  others  a  fee  of  £5  per  session  is 
exacted.  All  students  must  pay  the  fees  of  the 
ordinary  university  classes.  Those  who  require 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  may  obtain 
maintenance  allowances  of  not  more  than  ;^2o  per 
annum.  They  may  also  have  their  university 
fees  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Trust. 

The  course  of  study  embraces,  in  addition  to 
classes  qualifying  for  graduation,  such  professional 
subjects  as  are  necessary  for  the  practical  training 
of  teachers. 

The    university    classes  as    a    rule  are   taken 
according  to  the  following  scheme  : — 
I  St  year. — Latin  and  mathematics. 
2nd  year. — Logic,   education,   and  one    of    the 
following  :  French,  German,  chemistry,  history. 

3rd  year. — English  literature  and  natural  phil- 
osophy. 

These  classes  are  attended  during  the  winter 
sessions.  In  addition  to  the  seven  subjects 
required  for  graduation,  students  are  strongly 
recommended  to  attend  the  class  of  moral  philo- 
sophy and  take  the  diploma  in  education.  Those 
who  have  already  begun  their  university  course, 
or  who  intend  to  graduate  in  science  or  with 
honours,  may  substitute  special  courses  for  the 
above,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
and  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  Pre- 
liminary courses  in  English,  natural  science,  and 
physical  science  are  taken  during  the  summer 
sessions.  Where  possible,  the  regular  university 
summer  classes  in  these  sciences  are  attended,  the 
committee  in  this  case  paying  the  fees. 

The  extra-university  subjects  are  taught  by  a 
special  staff  of  teachers  chosen  by  the  committee. 
This  staff  consists  of  a  director,  who  is  also 
lecturer  on  education  in  the  university  ;  a  master  of 
method,  a  mistress  of  method,  and  lecturers  on 
music,  drawing  and  kindred  subjects,  physical 
training,  needlework,  practical  science  and  nature 
study  generally,  history,  geography,  phonetics,  &c. 
The  time-table  is  carefully  adjusted  in  relation  to 
attendance  at  the  university  classes,  so  as  to  make 
a  minimum  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  students 
during  the  ordinary  university  winter  session.  The 
practical  work  is  a  special  feature  of  the  scheme, 
an  average  of  six  hours  per  week  during  the  whole 
course  being  required.  Six  schools  are  set  apart 
for  this  work  under  the  direction  of  the  master  of 
method,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  students  get 
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all  their  **  crictical "  work  in  classes  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five.  The  schools  chosen  include  a 
higher-grade  school  and  a  high  school.  Visits  of 
observation  are  another  prominent  feature  of  the 
scheme.  For  this  purpose  the  School  Boards  of 
Glasgow  and  Govan  have  placed  all  their  schools 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  Students  will 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  school  work  in 
its  various  forms,  and  will  get  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  organisation  and  classifica- 
tion. Reports  will  be  asked  from  the  students, 
and  discussions  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  on 
the  main  questions  arising  out  of  these  reports. 
It  is  further  intended  that  every  student  shall  have, 
at  least  twice  during  the  course  of  training,  a 
fortnight  of  continuous  all-day  practice  in  the 
schools.  The  third  year  of  the  course  will  be 
devoted  mainly  to  secondary  work  and  a  special 
study  will  be  made  of  the  newest  methods  of 
teaching  its  various  branches.  An  endeavour  will 
also  be  made  to  interest  the  student  in  the  chief 
educational  problems  of  the  day. 


FAULTY   DICTION    IN    ENGLISH. 

THE  encouragement  now  being  given  to  the 
teaching  of  English  in  schools  must  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  student  of 
literature.  The  language  is  to  be  studied  as  a 
living  organism,  the  structure  and  growth  of  which 
are  to  be  guarded  carefully  from  all  degrading 
influences.  In  the  currency  of  our  speech,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  let  our  coinage  become 
debased.  New  words  and  new  expressions  must 
often  be  accepted,  but  there  should  be  a  desire  to 
dishonour  the  false  phrases  which  continually  are 
being  presented.  There  are  several  books,  among 
them  being  those  mentioned  below,^  which  will 
convince  the  student  that  the  English  language  is  a 
rich  possession  that  should  be  kept  undefiled ;  and 
others  describe  common  errors  and  defects  in  its 
use.  From  some  of  these  works  the  collection 
of  incorrect  or  doubtful  expressions  here  given 
has  been  obtained.  In  a  few  cases,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  objections  to  words  and  phrases 
are  fantastic  ;  but  even  if  this  is  conceded,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  position  taken  is  occu- 
pied by  the  leading  literary  journals.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  reasons  for  rejection  and 
exclusion,  the  compilation  may  be  worth  consider- 
ation in  its  relation  to  lessons  in  English  com- 
position. 

Little  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the  use  of 
the  split  infinitive.  Such  expressions  as  '*  to  at 
once  cheerfully  give  "  or  '*  to,  if  it  were  possible, 
still  more  confirm  us  in  our  resolve  "  stand  self- 
condemned,  but  many  writers  who  would  naturally 

1  "  Words  and  their   Ways  in   Kn£;lish   Speech."     By  J.  II.  Grcenhough 
and  (1.  L.  Kittredge.     «;>.  nci. 

"The  Making  of  English."     By  H.  Bradley.     4s.  6d. 

"Krroisin  Enijlish  Conipo>ition."     By  J.  C.  Ne.sfield.     3:>.  6d. 

"  Note>  on  the  Composition  of  Scientific  Pajx-ri..'    By  T.  Clidoid  AUbult.    1 
(Macniillan.)     ^s.  net.  ' 


avoid  these  cumbrous  phrases  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  inelegant  constructions  "to  seriously 
consider "  and  **  to  clearly  see."  A  sufficient 
reason  for  avoiding  this  custom  of  placing  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  between  the  "  to  "  and 
the  verb  itself  is  that  the  best  authors  seldom  do 
it.  No  editor  with  fine  literary  instincts  approves 
the  use  of  the  split  infinitive  in  his  columns,  and 
we  have  to  go  to  prospectuses,  advertisements, 
second-rate  newspapers  and  third-rate  novels,  In 
instances  of  this  objectionable  habit.  It  is  possi- 
ble that,  in  a  few  cases,  the  interpolation  of  the 
adverb  may  add  to  the  force  or  clearness  of  a 
clause,  but  usually  nothing  is  gained  by  separating 
the  verb  from  its  attendant  particle.  Thus,  though 
split  infinitives  are  not  actually  ungrammatic^, 
they  are  not  sanctioned  by  good  literature,  and  are 
both  unnecessary  and  inelegant,  so  that  writers 
who  desire  to  cultivate  good  style  in  composition 
would  do  well  to  avoid  them  entirely. 

It  is  a  common  blunder  to  use  "and  which" 
incorrectly.  Generally,  either  the  pronoun  or  the 
conjunction  can  be  omitted,  or  the  former  is  mis- 
placed. Thus,  in  "  these  scenes,  which  are  painfbi 
to  see,  atid  which  occur  every  day,'*  the  second 
which  is  not  required ;  and  in  "  these  scenes, 
painful  to  witness,  and  which  occur  every  day," 
the  conjunction  is  intrusive.  When,  however, 
entirely  distinct  statements  are  expressed  by  the 
two  clauses,  or  the  cases  are  different,  the  relative 
may  be  repeated.  An  example  of  the  first  kind  is 
presented  by  the  sentence,  **  The  results,  which 
substantiate  my  earlier  views,  and  which  I  will 
describe  "  ;  for  one  clause  has  its  verb  "substan- 
tiate *'  in  the  present  tense,  while  the  other  has 
its  verb  "  describe  "  in  the  future.  **  And  which  " 
is  also  used  correctly  in  the  sentence,  "His 
Majesty's  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  his  country*  | 
which  he  rules  so  well,  and  which  esteems  him  so 
highly,  is  beyond  all  praise."  Here  the  word 
**  which  "  occurs  in  two  different  cases,  the  first 
**  which  "  being  object  of  the  verb  **  rules  "  aD<J 
the  second  subject  of  the  verb  **  esteems." 

None  is  a  contraction  of  "  not  one,"  but  it  i^ 
also  used   in    the   sense   of  **  not    any,"  and  ca*' 
therefore  be  followed   by  either   a  singular  or    ^ 
plural  verb.     The  singular  verb  is  more  efFectiv^^ 
than  the  plural  in  such  a  sentence  as  "There  i^ 
none   that   doeth   good ;    no,   not   one " ;    but  tht^ 
plural  verb  is  correct  in  "  none  of  the  birds  havele^^ 
their  nests."     The  concord    must  in  fact  depen^ 
upon  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "  none  "  is  used     " 
for,  though   the    word   was  originally  singular,    ^ 
plural  meaning  now  equally  belongs  to  it. 

The  word  circumstances  literally  means  "thin^^ 
that  stand  around  ;  "  there  is  thus  an  inconsistence ^^ 
in  the  expression  ^^  wider  the  circumstances,"  bt^*^ 
use  has  sanctioned  this  phrase.  In  such  a  sentenc:^  ^ 
as  "  When  men  are  happy  in  their  circumstance?^* 
they  are  naturally  enemies  to  innovation,"  th^^ 
preposition  in  is  obviously  the  right  word,  and  tlr^^ 
use  of  in  instead  of  under  in  all  circumstances  *^ 
above  criticism,  if  nothing  more.  The  stylists  wt*^ 
prefer  "  in  the  circumstances  "  should,  however,  t^ 
consistent,  and  not  write  "in  the  foUomng cxxoxtti' 
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*  or  **  in  my  then  circumstances,"  for  both 
splay  an  awkward  misuse  of  words, 
vord  reliable  has  few  friends,  its  formation 
egular,  and  its  meaning  the  same  as  trust- 
There  are  many  other  words — laughable, 
iple — which  are  open  to  the  same  objection 
round  of  loose  formation,  but  while  these 
ated  **  reliable  **  is  not  recognised  by  many 
IS  worthy  of  a  place  in  an  English  vocabu- 
ome  authors  make  the  distinction  of  apply- 
,vord  *'  reliable  "  to  things  or  statements, 
ustworthy "  to  persons,  but  as  so  many 
literature  object  entirely  to  the  word,  and, 
Times  and  numerous  literary  journals  will 
lit  its  use  in  their  pages,  the  word  should 
led  by  writers  not  strong  enough  to  esta- 
)y  authority. 

'hrase  **  these  sort  of  things  "  is  common 
In  colloquial  language,  but  a  glance  at  it 
lent  to  recognise  its  inaccuracy.  There 
**  this  sort  of  thing,"  or  *•  these  sorts  of 
but  the  combination  of  a  singular  noun 
adjective  in  the  plural  is  obviously  wrong, 
a  wonder  the  blunder  has  found  currency 
eople  who  like  to  speak  correctly. 
st  is  of  American  origin,  and  is  not  accepted 
^e,  the  leading  journal  of  science,  or  by  TJu 
**  Men  of  science,"  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  be 
d  as  such  or  as  investigators,  though  the 
ihrase  is  cumbrous  and  the  latter  suggests 
i  Yard  or  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes. 
'  should  not  be  used  for  first,  but  secondly 
ily,  &c.,  are  correct.  **  Different  ^0 "  and 
nt  than,''  instead  of  **  different /row,"  are 
but  indefensible  errors,  whether  they  occur 
h  or  writing.  **  Quite  good,"  "  quite  large," 
I  number,"  and  **  quite  a  few,"  are  Ameri- 
which  are  best  avoided.  The  modern  quite 
as  a  substitute  for  yes  in  England,  has, 
/  enough,  not  been  adopted  in  the  United 
Last,  which  denotes  position,  should  not 
in  the  sense  of  latest,  which  denotes  time, 
the  latest  (not  last)  report  of  the  Board  of 
To  refer  to  extraordinary  or  wonderful 
s  phenomenal  is  to  adopt  inept  journalese. 
IS  unwanted,  while  we  have  such  words  as 
t,  coast,  strand,  beach,  coast-line  and  shore, 
xpress  the  same  meaning.  It  is  better  to 
tention  to  a  matter  than  to  call  attention 
Scarcely  is  often  a  better  word  to  use  than 
md  is  always  correctly  employed  in  ex- 
quantity,  as  in  **  the  boywas  scarcely  a 
im  me."  The  use  of  the  verb  transpire^  in 
e  of  **  to  happen  or  take  place,"  is  common 
lewspaper  reporters,  but  this  perversion  of 
{  is  severely  censured  by  literary  critics, 
-d  is,  however,  correctly  used  in  expressing 
rom  secrecy  or  becoming  public,  as  in  **the 
of  the  cabinet  soon  transpired." 
uld  be  possible  to  add  many  other  words 
ases  to  the  foregoing  collection,  but  this  is 
place  for  a  longer  Hst.  If  the  compilation 
in  any  teachers  the  desire  to  cultivate  good 
the  use  of  words,  and  to  avoid  the  jargon  I 
lalese,  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  ' 


TRAINING    FOR   BUSINESS.* 

THE  problem  of  how  best  to  train  the  youth 
destined  to  engage  in  our  national  business 
of  shop-keeping  is  still  the  most  pressing 
problem  of  English  education.  The  men  con- 
cerned with  the  distribution  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  raw  materials  from  which  these  are  pro- 
duced, require — the  advocates  of  commercial  edu- 
cation continually  urge — a  preliminary  education 
which  throughout  has  in  view  the  needs  of  mer- 
cantile pursuits ;  a  school  education,  too,  which 
aims  to  imbue  boys  with  the  idea  that  trade  may 
be  as  honourable,  and  be  governed  by  ethical 
standards  as  exalted,  as  any  other  form  of  human 
activity,  even  if  in  the  past  it  has  been  recognised 
as  **  professional." 

Education,  especially  secondary  education,  in 
England  has,  if  the  judgment  of  American  and 
Continental  educationists  may  be  trusted,  been 
largely  useless  to  commercial  men  because  of  the 
predominant  classical  character  which  has  been 
given  to  it ;  because,  moreover,  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  unduly  glorifying  the  so-called  professions  and  of 
belittling  commercial  enterprises  of  all  kinds  by 
disposing  of  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner  as 
being  concerned  with  **  trade,"  and  consequently 
unworthy  the  serious  attention  of  gentlemen. 

There  is,  however,  we  are  glad  to  know,  a 
reaction  setting  in  against  this  narrow,  mediaeval 
view,  and  secondary  schools — like  University  Col- 
lege School,  for  example — are  demonstrating  the 
possibility  of  educating  English  middle-class  boys 
in  a  liberal  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ensur- 
ing that  they  shall  become  familiar  with  those 
subjects  without  a  knowledge  of  which  they  are  of 
little  use  in  a  business  house.  And  this  is  being 
accomplished  without  in  any  way  sacrificing  that 
development  of  intelligence,  initiative,  enterprise, 
and  energy  which  is  primarily  essential. 

We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  Dr.  Herrick 
in  the  claims  he  makes  on  behalf  of  commerce,  and 
agree  with  him  that  for  success  it  requires  men  as 
highly  trained,  as  well-educated,  and  of  as  good 
character  as  any  other  walk  in  life.  We  commend 
to  schoolmasters  this  interesting  volume — repre- 
senting as  it  does  a  dozen  years  of  investigating 
and  writing — with  its  accounts  of  the  experiments 
made  in  America,  Germany,  France,  and  this 
country,  with  a  view  to  devise  a  complete  system 
of  commercial  education  suitably  graded  and 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  business  employes  of  all 
ranks.  The  book  teems  with  ideas  useful  to  those 
who  desire  to  see  English  education  become  less 
bookish  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  practical 
needs  of  the  day. 

Landmark  of  Europtan  History,  By  E.  H.  M'Dougall. 
X.  -h  303  pp.  (Blackie.)  3^.  td. — Written  under  the  limita- 
tions of  a  syllabus  of  which  the  author  does  not  approve,  this 
little  book  is  a  good  summary  of  most  of  the  leading  events  in 
European  history,  from  the  growth  of  Rome  to  the  present  day. 
There  are  four  coloured  and  a  dozen  other  maps  and  an  index. 


1  "  Meaning  and  Practice  of  Commercial  Education."    By  Cheesman  A. 
Herrick.     xiv.  +  378  pp.    (New  York  :  The  Macmiilan  Company.)    5s.  neu 
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EDUCATION    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 
By  W.  Hoskyns-Abrahall. 

The  repoit  of  the  Director  of  Education  for  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  River  Colony  just  issued  (Esson  and  Perkins, 
Johannesburg)  gives  an  account  of  three  years*  work  in  education 
unique  in  its  kind,  embracing  as  it  does  the  work  in  the  concen- 
tration camps  and  the  history  of  the  formation  of  a  new  educa- 
tional system.  There  is  a  pleasant  ring  of  sincerity  in  the 
kindliness  of  Mr.  Sargant*s  tone  towards  the  Boers.  He  dwells 
on  the  charm  of  the  Dutch  children,  on  the  courtesy  and 
amenableness  of  the  farmers,  and  he  enlivens  his  report  with 
touches  of  friendly  humour. 

Before  the  war,  education  in  the  Orange  Free  State  was 
conducted  in  five  classes  of  schools,  under  local  committees. 
School  buildings  were  inadequate,  teachers  poor  in  attainments, 
and  about  half  the  children  of  the  State  uneducated.  In  the 
Transvaal  there  was  only  one  class  of  school  recognised  ;  the 
teaching  was  poor  and  the  inspection  superficial.  This  led 
finally  to  the  formation  of  the  Witwatersrand  Council,  w^hicb 
founded  schools,  and  assisted  others  on  the  Witwatersrand,  for 
children  hitherto  entirely  neglected. 

The  war,  while  breaking  up  the  general  course  of  school 
teaching,  in  some  ways  served  the  cause  of  education.  The 
report  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  camp  schools, 
which  soon  outgrew  the  supply  of  teachers  in  South  Africa,  and 
necessitated  the  invitation  of  others  from  oversea.  Three  hun- 
dred teachers  came  out  on  this  service,  and  in  these  unprece- 
dented surroundings  thousands  of  pupils  received  instruction, 
the  maximum  being  reached  in  May,  1902,  when  29,279 
children  were  being  taught  in  camp — a  larger  number  than  had 
been  receiving  school  instruction  at  any  one  time  in  the  two 
States  before. 

The  Director's  admirable  address  to  a  conference  of  teachers 
at  Johannesbuig  in  July,  1902,  marks  the  transition  from  school 
life  in  camp  to  school  life  restored  to  town  and  country.  Along- 
side the  rebuilding  and  reopening  of  town  schools  proceeded 
the  work  of  re-forming  country  schools  as  fast  as  the  return  of 
the  farmers  permitted.  The  hardships  of  the  country  teacher's 
life,  **with  weather-V)eaten  bell-tents  pitched  near  to  some 
unroofed  farmhouse,"  "with  no  companionship  except  that  of 
the  few  neighbouring  land-boers  and  their  families,"  all  dis- 
traught and  discouraged,  contrast  sadly  with  the  interest  of  life 
in  camp. 

With  regard  to  country  schools  in  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Headteachers'  Conference  (Bloem- 
fontein,  December,  1903)  advocate  the  establishment  of  schools 
at  points  half-way  between  the  towns,  which  commonly  lie 
thirty  or  forty  miles  apart.  Such  '*  central  ward "  schools 
would  prepare  scholars  for  the  third  and  fourth  standards  of 
examination— more  advanced  scholars  being  drafted  by  means 
of  State  aid  to  town  schools,  or  receiving  bursaries  to  high 
schools,  if  unusually  promising.  Children  in  the  more  remote 
districts  are  to  be  taught  in  farm  schools.  For  the  present, 
instruction  in  government  schools  is  free ;  the  Director  advises 
the  postponement  of  compulsion. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tions between  free  government  schools  and  those  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  petitions  of  local  committees  reveal  considerable 
differences  in  public  opinion  as  to  the  kinds  of  schools  desired 
in  each  locality.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  main  tendency 
is  towards  making  the  educational  system  one  throughout  the 
school  population.  So  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  the  social 
distinctions,  so  much  to  be  regretted  here,  are  non-existent. 

Anticipating  a  provision  of  the  Public  Education  Ordinances 
of  the  new  colonies,  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1902  to 


enquire  into  the  subject  of  technical  education.  The  oatcone 
of  their  report  is  the  proposal  to  found  a  great  techDok)g^ 
institute  outside  Johannesburg,  which,  in  addition  to  an  ifn- 
cultural  and  to  an  advanced  technical  education,  should  fonidi 
university  teaching  in  science  and  arts.  Mr.  Sargant'i  coa- 
ments  on  these  proposals  show  how  well-defined  are  the  vtM 
of  the  leaders  of  edu'cational  thought  in  these  colonies.  Tie 
foundations  of  this  new  university  are  now  being  laid,  wd  1 
further  plan  aims  at  developing  a  teaching  university  foe  ik 
Orange  River  Colony  from  the  higher  department  of  Gnf 
College  at  Bloemfontein,  where  the  faculty  of  arts  will  pn> 
dominate. 

In  close  connection  with  these  centres  of  university  teachia^ 
are  the  normal  schools,  started  in  both  colonies  immediate^ 
upon  the  declaration  of  peace.    They  fulfilled  their  imme£ate 
purpose  by  doing  away  with   the  evils  of  the  pupil-teacher 
system ;  but  in  an  address  to  teachers  at  Durban  the  Director 
of  Education  projects  for  them  a  more  extended  use — tc  serve 
as  "  staff  colleges  to  which  teachers  of  experience  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  return  for  higher  professional  training  and 
research."     His  scheme  is  based  on  a  threefold  classificatkm  of 
teachers,  each  advance  in  class  requiring  a  return,  'after  a  period 
of  school  work,  to  the  normal  school  for  further  training,    ftit 
the  scheme  embraces  more  than  this.     "  There  must  be  a 
rallying- point  in  South  Africa,  preferably  in   connection  with 
a  university,  for  the  best  of  South  African  teachers ;  there  mvst 
be  a  rallying-point  in  the  centre  of  the  British  colonies  for  the 
chief  educators  in  the  whole  of  our  Empire."    And  io  die 
Director's  ideal  a  teacher  prepares  for  his  second-class  certificate 
at  a  colonial  federal  college,  and  completes  his  training  it  t 
great  central  college  for  teachers  in  London.     This  scheme* 
original  as  it  is,  appears  eminently  practicable;  it  is  finely 
Imperialist,  and,  animated  by  the  vigour  which  evidently  cbi- 
racterises  South  African  educational  effort,  should,  if  ctrried 
out,  form  a  chief  factor  in  the  consolidation  not  only  of  SoatK 
Africa,  but  of  the  British  Empire. 

We  have  less  sympathy  with  a  suggestion  to  found  ovenem. 
settlements  from  our  own  public  schools  and  colleges.  Tbe- 
public  school  ideal  does  not  include  much  intellectual  strettia- 
ousness ;  while  in  the  matter  of  games  and  of  tone  we  ma3K 
profess  to  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  Afrikander  to  believe  t>^ 
can  do  without  us.  Is  he  behind  the  average  Englishman  0* 
William  of  Wykeham's  day  ? 

Turning  now  to  the  schools  themselves,  we  find  in  tl»^ 
Orange  River  Colony  a  somewhat  new  system  of  classificsrio^* 
— town  schools  of  sufficient  size  being  divided  into  a  lower  ai»^ 
an  upper  school,  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  lower  schoO* 
embraces  six  grades ;  the  upper,  six  divisions,  of  which  ifc^^ 
fourth  reaches  Standard  VII.,  the  fifth  and  sixth  doing  mo^'^ 
advanced  work.  Ideally  the  lower  school  has  a  headmistress^  ^ 
the  upper  a  headmaster ;  the  headmistress  herself  is  in  charge  ^^^ 
the  youngest  class.  No  part  of  the  report  is  better  worth  pof  ' 
dering  than  the  passages  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  the  t< 
young,  with  the  necessity  for  small  numbers  in  class,  and 
effect  of  placing  such  classes  in  the  hands  of  mature  teachers. 

The  scientific  spirit  evinced  throughout  the  report  causes  c^^ 
to  wonder  somewhat  at  the  neglect  of  a  splendid  opportunity  i-^ 
drawing  up  the  syllabus  of  instruction.  Education  is  still  hai^^^ 
on  the  old  foundation  of  the  three  R*s,  instead  of  on  sdenc^^ 
f.^.,  on  observation  and  experiment.  Bible  history,  English-*' 
Dutch  and  arithmetic  are  taught  to  babes,  but  not  "  Natut  *^ 
Study  "  ;  and  science,  in  spite  of  the  exceptional  opportunili^^ 
afforded  by  a  new  country,  is  not  taught  at  all  except  O** 
the  recommendation  of  an  inspector.  Four  schemes  are  gi*"^^ 
in  full.  That  for  arithmetic  is  especially  good  in  the  pnwti^^ 
of  rapid  estimation  of  numbers  by  sight  and  of  weights  t?/ 
hand.     Excellent,  too,  is  the  drawing  syllabus,  but  the  g^^ 
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graphy  scheme  is  open  to  some  criticism.     To  take  one  in- 
stance :  **  orientation  "  as  such  is  wholly  absent. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  many  interesting  questions  with 
which  the  report  is  concerned,  such  as  religious  teaching, 
language,  native  education,  and  others,  but  one  word  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  secondary  education.  The  dblinc- 
tion  between  primary  and  secondary  education  being  mainly 
a  social  one,  is  determined  at  bottom  by  difference  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  teachers  ;  for  what  public  consideration  makes  of 
the  teachers,  that,  in  the  end,  public  consideration  makes  of  the 
school.  If  the  tendencies  not  obscurely  indicated  in  this 
report  develop  themselves,  the  distinction  will  bfe  obliterated, 
and  secondary  education  will  become  simply  the'  continuation, 
in  cases  where  it  is  desired,  of  a  primary  education  common  to 
all  the  white  child  population  of  these  colonies.  The  children  of 
European  descent  will  then  form  one  people,  of  like  ideals  and 
equal  opportunities,  and  their  teachers  will  form  one  body  also. 
In  so  young,  vigorous,  and  untrammelled  a  country  such  a 
prospect  is  one  of  signal  hope,  calculated  to  rouse  to  the  full  the 
leal  and  the  energies  of  the  teacher,  all  the  more  because  he 
may  further  count  himself  happy  in  serving  under  men  whose 
enthusiasm  and  freshness  of  thought  are  equal  to  their  practical 
ability,  and  who  so  evidently  realise  what  possibilities  for  the 
future  are  forming  beneath  the  temporary  difficulty  and  de- 
pression in  the  present  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  G)lony.  • 


THE  BERNE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  ON  THE  TEACHING 
OF    DRAWING. 

More  than  eight  hundred  members  met  at  Berne  early  in 

August  to  exchange  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the   teaching  of 

<irawing.     Since  the  first  congress  held  at  Paris  in  1900  much 

Progress  has  been  made,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

•<iucational  value  of  the  subject.     Arbitrary  copying  from  flat 

copies  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  the  mental  training 

w  observation  which  just  now  is  insisted  upon  on  all  sides. 

^eful  training  of  teachers  of  all  grades,  whether  to  become 

afawing  specialists    or    to    teach    drawing    with   other  class 

•objects,   is  now  considered   necessary  ;    and   this  training,  it 

*•   Urged,    should    develop    and   preserve   life  and    vigour  of 

expression,  and  seek  to  draw  from  the  child    its  individual 

creatine  faculties. 

I*^rom  the  exhibition  of  work  by  scholars  and  students  in 
Owning  much  was  to  be  learned.  The  princely  equipment  and 
■PPiiances  for  the  little  ones  in  some  American  schools  almost 
*^o«i»ed  envy  among  many  teachers,  who,  having  the  same  aims 
*•  ^*»eir  highly-favoured  comrades,  felt  themselves  sorely  ham- 
^T^**  ^y  lack  of  funds  and  also  insufficient  teaching  staff. 

•"•   Diem,  of  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland,  showed  the  results  of 
**    teaching  of  memory  drawing  in  which   he  simplified  the 
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to  ensure  a  definite  mental  image  by  showing  them  in 


^>iette  by  means  of  the  lantern.     Leaves  pressed  between 

IT^   classes  gave  a  mass  of  definite  shape  undisturbed  by  detail. 

,  ^    examples  led  up  to  figures  in  motion,  while  the  elements 

^^'spective  and  foreshortening  were  taught  by  lantern  views 

^^Uy  chosen  from  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school. 

^"^^ttong   secondary    work    that    done    by    the   boys    of   the 

^^^hule  at  Kladno,  Bohemia,   under  Herr  Bouda,  was  of 

^  ^^t  interest   to    the    English    party.      About    sixteen    folio 

^^mes  of  bound  drawings  illustrated  the  life  and  power  of  the 

^■^ing.     Birds  and  animals  drawn  either  with  brush,  pencil, 

pen  from  stuffed  specimens  and  from  life,  touched  in  freely 


and  directly,  often  in  bodycolour  on  tinted  paper — details  of 
parts  and  various  positions  being  closely  studied.  Landscape 
was  also  dealt  with,  evidently  as  a  class  subject,  and  the 
interesting  treatment  of  groups  of  factory  chimneys  showed  that 
the  teacher  has  inspired  his  pupils  to  look  for  beauty,  and 
to  find  it  even  among  unpromising  surroundings. 

The  American  school-work  was  interesting  as  showing 
method  in  the  teaching  of  design,  but  it  seemed  more  strikingly 
attractive  at  the  first  glance  than  was  revealed  by  a  second  visit. 
It  gave  evidence,  however,  of  much  competent  teaching. 

The  English  exhibit  attracted  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
and  attention,  although  it  was  but  small  and  not  very 
representative,  being  drawn  almost  entirely  from  London.  It 
showed  gradation  from  the  elementary  work  in  the  King  Alfred 
and  University  College  preparatory  schools,  L.C.C.  primary 
schools  and  secondary  schools  subsidised  by  them — such  as  the 
S.  Martin's  School,  Lewisham  Grammar  School  for  girls, 
Archbishop  Tenison's  School  for  boys,  Owen's  School,  to 
the  higher  secondary  work  in  schools  of  the  Girls*  Public  Day 
School  Co.,  and  at  Harrow,  while  there  was  a  highly 
appreciated  small  collection  of  work  from  the  L.C.C.  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Work  by  student-teachers  was  shown  by  Herr  Elssner,  of 
Dresden,  with  good  note-book  sketches  of  animals  taken  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Prof.  Kunzfeld,  of  Vienna,  encouraged 
his  students  in  water  colours  freely  blotted  on — two  studies  often 
being  made  from  the  same  object,  the  first  in  the  mass  of  the 
local  colour  of  the  thing,  just  leaving  the  high  lights,  and 
the  second  a  complete  rendering  in  colours  and  light  and  shade 
of  the  object.  Background  was,  however,  ignored.  Prof. 
Churchill  showed  some  refined  life-drawing  from  students  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  and  also  good  still-life 
wprk. 

The  more  important  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  were 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  whole  course  of  instruction 
should  follow  the  law  of  rational  development  in  the  child. 
That  drawing  should  be  to  the  child  a  means  of  impression  and 
the  expression  of  its  own  thought,  and,  therefore,  have  a  place 
throughout  the  whole  school  curriculum.  As  the  subject  had  to 
be  treated  internationally,  general  principles  only  could  be  laid 
down,  rather  than  any  set  method.  Throughout  elementary 
education,  drawing  must  be  taught  on  a  sound  basis ;  it  should 
be  evolutionary,  remembering  that  the  child  is  the  future  man 
and  not  a  little  man  ;  it  should  be  realistic,  seeking  inspiration 
from  all  natural  forms ;  spontaneous,  that  it  may  become  as 
ready  a  mode  of  expression  as  writing  ;  aesthetic,  that  a  care  for 
all  that  is  beautiful  be  fostered  in  the  child.  In  secondary 
education  the  same  principles  were  advanced,  and  the  artistic 
faculty  should  be  more  strongly  brought  out.  It  was  also  held 
that  no  method  of  art  training  is  complete  without  some  form  of 
manual  training  or  modelling.  For  the  training  of  students  to 
become  teachers,  thorough  practice  in  the  actual  art  work 
should  be  supplemented  by  adequate  preparation  in  psychology 
and  the  science  of  education. 

As  in  other  congresses,  a  great  gain  to  each  individual 
member  lay  in  the  interchange  of  ideas  with  regard  to  method 
and  equipment.  All  seemed  alive  to  the  educational  value 
of  drawing  from  its  mental  side,  which,  until  recently,  has 
been  almost  entirely  ignored.  In  Mr.  Cooke's  few  words  he 
showed  that  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  was  still  the  guiding  light 
for  the  teacher  of  drawing,  and  the  same  idea  was  uppermost  in 
the  closing  speech  of  Herr  Fritschi,  the  president  of  the  first 
section. 

The  president  of  the  congress  was  Herr  Boos-Jegher, 
president  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Art  Masters,  while  M.  L^on 
Genoud,  who  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  in  preparation 
beforehand,    presided    over    the    second    section    treating    of 
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technical  and  professional  training.  They,  with  Herr  Fritschi 
and  the  Swiss  organising  committee,  deserve  the  warmest  thanks 
of  all  the  members  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  their  comfort 
and  enjoyment  were  assured.  The  work  of  the  committee 
was  exceedingly  arduous,  but  the  programme  was  carried 
through  without  a  hitch.  The  weather  being  gloriously  fine,  the 
excursions  to  Fribourg  and  Interlaken  were  both  delightful. 

The  small  English  party  numbering  about  forty  was  received 
throughout  with  great  cordiality.  The  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  were  represented,  and  various 
societies  sent  delegates.  After  discussion  with  the  American 
section  it  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  hold  the  next  congress  in 
London,  four  years  hence. 

To  gather  up  the  threads  of  the  work  of  the  congress,  a 
Federation  has  been  called  into  being  with  three  delegates 
chosen  from  each  country.  These  delegates  will  act  as  channels 
of  communication,  and  the  central  office  will  be  at  Berne. 
Those  selected  for  Great  Britain  are  Mr.  Francis  Black,  Head- 
master of  the  L.C.C.  Camden  School  of  Art ;  Mr.  John  Young, 
Art  Master  of  Montrose;  and  Miss  E^hel  M.  Spiller,  Art 
Mistress  of  Dulwich  High  School.  The  work  will  need  to 
be  thorough,  and  should  help  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  of  drawing  on  broad  edticational  and  artistic  lines. 


holder  has  passed  in  applied  mathematics  and  one  other  divisks 
of  the  higher  mathematical  section. 

A  student  who  has  passed  the  London  MatricaUtion  shall  W, 
it  is  recommended,  entitled  to  exemption  from  Part  L  of  tbe 
Previous  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  on  the  Greek  Gocpd 
or  its  substitute,  provided  his  certificate  includes  Latin  and  Greek. 
Should  the  matriculation  certificate  mclude  elementary  mitb 
mathics,  logic,  and  English,  the  student  is  to  be  entitled  ip 
exemption  from  Part  IL  of  the  Previous  ;  but  should  thecefft- 
cate  include  elementary  mathematics  and  English  only,  exea^ 
tion  from  Part  H.  of  the  Previous  may  be  claimed  except  ii 
Paley's  "  Evidences,"  or  its  substitute,  logic.  If  French,  oi 
German,  or  mechanics  was  taken  at  matriculation  the  studeols 
may  be  excused  the  examination  in  additional  subjects  at  the 
Previous. 

In  addition  to  the  above  particulars,  the  Cambridge  Univemif 
Reporter  contains  full  information  as  to  the  conditioos  uoder 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Previous  and  the  higher  eiuni- 
nation  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examinatioii 
Board  should  give  exemption  from  the  London  Matricabtioo 
and  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  exemption  from  Oxford 
Responsions  and  from  London  Matriculation. 


MUTUAL     RECOGNITION    OF    UNIVER- 
SITY   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Council  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
have  for  some  time  had  under  consideration  the  establishment, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  London,  of 
a  system  of  mutual  recognition  of  examinations.  The  Council 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  mutual  recog- 
nition is  of  great  importance  in  the  interest  of  secondary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  since  it  will  diminish  the  number  of 
distinct  examinations  for  which  schoolmasters  have  to  prepare 
their  pupils.  The  Council  are  further  of  opinion  that  it  is 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  students  of  Cambridge  University  that 
when  they  have  passed  examinations  equivalent  to  the  Previous 
Examination,  they  should  not  be  required  to  spend  time  in  pre- 
paring for  the  Previous  Examination  itself. 

The  Council  now  recommend  that  a  student  who  has  passed 
the  examination  in  the  stated  subjects  at  Oxford  Responsions— 
that  is  in  Greek,  Latin,  arithmetic,  and  either  elementary 
algebra  or  in  elementary  geometry— be  entitled  to  exemption 
from  Part  I.  of  the  Previous  Examination  ;  and  that  a  student 
who  has  passed  in  French  or  German  as  an  additional  subject  at 
Responsions  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  additional  sub- 
jects of  the  Previous  Examination. 

The  possession  of  an  Oxford  Senior  Local  Certificate  shall,  it 
is  recommended,  carr>' exemption  in  the  following  circumstances. 
A  student  holding  such  a  certificate  shall  be  exempted  from 
Part  I.  of  the  Previous  Examination,  provided  that  in  the  Local 
Examination  he  has  shown  sufficient  merit  in  Latin  and  Greek 
to  be  qualified  in  these  subjects  for  exemption  from  the  examina- 
tion in  the  slated  subjects  at  Responsions,  and  also  has  satisfied 
the  examiners  in  the  paper  on  a  book  of  the  New  Testament. 
An  Oxford  Senior  Local  Certificate  shall  excuse  from  Part  II.  of 
the  Previous  provided  the  certificate  includes  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, algebra,  higher  geonjelry,  two  divisions  of  the  religious 
knowledge  section,  and  English  languageand  literature  (including 
the  English  essay) ;  and  shall  exempt  further  from  the  additional 
subjects  of  the  Previous  provided  it  shows  the  student  to  have 
sufficient  merit  in  French  or  German  to  be  excused  from  the 
examination  in  an  additional  subject  at  Responsions,  or  that  the 


SUGGESTIONS      FOR     NATURESTUDY.^ 

Any  development  of  nature  teaching  in  the  schools  finds  an 
easy  starting-point  in  the  object-lesson.  But  the  object  must  be 
present  if  the  lesson  is  to  be  real.  If  the  elephant  can  only  be 
represented  by  a  picture,  that  is  a  reason  for  giving  lessons 
about  something  else  until  it  is  possible  to  adjourn  to  a  mena- 
gerie. Where  flowers  or  stones  are  required,  let  them  be  pro- 
vided in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  .every  child  a  specimen.  Let 
these  be  distributed  at  once,  so  that  the  children  may  start  with 
their  own  observations.  This  will  require  training,  and  tbe 
teacher  will  spend  much  time  in  discussing  what  is  seen  with 
the  children. 

A  good  way  of  ensuring  that  children  really  do  obserre  is  to 
ask  them  to  make  drawings  from  the  specimens  in  front  of  tboL 
Drawings  can  be  corrected  more  rapidly  by  the  teacher  this 
written  accounts  ;  but  written  accounts  should  also  be  asked 
for.  Whilst  the  drawing  is  being  done  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  sketch  on  the  blackboard  which  would  serve  as  a  guide. 

Several  teachers  of  repute  have  recently  drawn  attention  to 
the  cycle  of  the  seasons  as  the  best  ruling  idea  for  the  amoge- 
ment  of  any  scheme  of  nature  lessons.  There  can  be  no  better 
guarantee  that  the  teaching  really  will  be  based  on  obserntioQ 
and  experiment.  In  summer  there  is  endless  matenaL  Id 
winter  it  is  more  difficult  to  realise  the  opportunities  of  the 
moment ;  but  the  long  nights  favour  astronomy,  the  bare  eartk 
suggests  geology,  the  weather  is  always  a  source  of  anxiety,  tbe 
frost  without  and  fire  within  suggest  lessons  on  heat  and  cold- 
As  much  as  possible  of  the  summer  botany  course  should  be 
unloaded  upon  the  earliest  weeks  of  spring  whilst  twigs  ire 
bare. 

For  younger  children  the  topic  for  the  object-lesson  naay  ^7 
well  be  chosen  from  week  to  week,  and  may  depend  simply  o» 
what  is  most  available ;  for  the  upper  standards  teachers  viU 
rightly  wish  to  plan  some  more  systematic  course.  But  this 
plan  should  retain  some  elasticity  in  order  to  fit  with  thesetioo* 
If  the  different  stages  of  the  opening  chestnut  bud  are  to  be 
watched,  they  must  be  seized  almost  to  a  day,  and  yet  one  yen 


1  Abridged  from  an   interim  report  to  a  Committee  of  the  Educaitiaitfl 
Science  Section  of  the  British  Association. 
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'  may  open  a  fortnight  before  or  after  their  date  on  the  pre* 

s  year. 

be  study  of  the  living  plant  from  the  experimental  side  may 

egarded  as  suitable  for  elementary  schools.     It  satisfies  the 

(wiDg  important  requirements : — 

.)  It  can  be  made  experimental,  and  most  of  the  experi- 

its  arc  such  as  can  be  repeated  by  the  pupils.     The  experi- 

its  are   often  of  a  continuous  character,  and  afford  some 

ling  in  measurement  and  recording.     It  is  wise  to  emphasise 

quantitative  side  of  many  of  the  experiments. 

i.)  The  subject  forms  a  connected  series  of  lessons,  the  later 

k  developing  originally  out  of  the  earlier. 

ii.)  The  experimental  teaching  in  school  is  easily  linked  to 

outdoor  life  of  field  and  hedgerow  with  which  country  chil- 

I  are  familiar.     Again,  it  is  illustrated  readily  by  practical 

nples  drawn  from  the  work  on  the  garden  and  on  the  farm, 

iiat  the  children  learn  that  school  work  may  have  a  bearing 

heir  after  life. 

/bile  plant  life  forms  a  very  generally  suitable  indoor  subject 

elementary  schools,  ihere  should  be  a  good  deal  of  flexibility 

ut  the  nature  of  the  accompanying   outdoor  work.     With 

e  teachers  gardening,  with  others  field  botany  or  geology, 

IS  the  accompaniment.     The  teacher  should  be  encouraged 

levelop  a  speciality  according  to   his  own   tastes  and   the 

images  or   restrictions  of  his  locality.     Thus  for  a  school 

ng  osier   beds   the    natural    history   of  the   willow   is  an 

irable  subject. 

is  now  within  the  power  of  all  elementary  teachers  to  take 
Jchool  out  of  doors  for  a  lesson  and  to  count  it  in  the  time- 
!.  Inspectors  are  sympathetic,  and  it  is  frequently  done. 
vtzy  syllabus  that  includes  the  shadow  of  a  stick  at  noon  or 
nightly  turning  of  the  Great  Bear  about  the  Pole  prescribes 
»  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  treat  practically  in  lessons 

at  2.30  in  the  afternoon.  But  this  is  just  the  reason  why 
routine  of  school  work  may  be  broken  suitably  to  allow 
ren  to  witness  exceptional  natural  phenomena — a  great 
,  a  high  tide,  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun— phenomena  whose 
5  of  occurrence  are  not  within  our  control. 

schools  which  possess  a  garden  much  can  be  done  by  the 
fen  in  it.  Simple  experiments  in  assimilation,  pollination, 
ng,  &c.,  can  be  tried.  Where  classification  is  studied  the 
^g  of  order   beds  by   the   children  is  a  great  assistance. 

*  it  is  impossible  to  work  in  a  garden,  experiments  may  be 
^  on  in  window-boxes. 

cursions  should  be  made  to  lanes  and  fields  at  all  times  of 
-ar.  Even  in  towns  it  is  possible  to  study  the  branching  of 
and  unfolding  of  buds  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
'*  of  different  trees  in  winter,  spring,  and  summer, 
give  definiteness  to  out-door  work  some  questions  to 
swered  may  be  set  before  starting  a  walk,  and  answers 
^  'Written  out  afterwards. 

^^  who  are  not  naturalists  by  hobby  may  do  much  to 
^ge  children  by  giving  their  moral  support  to  the  simple 
^«  of  the  wayside.  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  bring 
^ies  with  them  to  school.  Many  schools  now  have  a  rack 
^es  to  receive  wild  flowers  picked  on  the  way  to  school ; 

•  reserved  for  nature  notes,  where  the  first  scholar  who 
^wallow  may  enter  the  fact.     Pots  of  growing  seedlings 

^Vipy  the  window-sills.  Aquariums  are  always  interesting, 
^terpillar  cage  might  be  tried. 

Collecting  instinct  is  sufficiently  strong  at  the  ages  we  are 
'ing.  The  collector  is  often  a  naturalist  in  embryo  ;  he  is 
^fc  to  be  led  judiciously  into  the  paths  of  progress.  In 
^  directions — notably  birds-nesting — restraint  more  than 
^gement  may  seem  necessary  ;  but  numerous  recent  books 
ated  by  photographs  of  birds'  nests  show  the  possibility  of 
*^g  children  to  watch   without  destroying.     The  general 


line  is  to  wean  a  boy  gently  from  mere  collecting  to  collecting 
with  a  purpose  ;  to  collecting  and  observing,  and  then  to  the 
collection  of  observations  in  a  note-book  kept  for  the  purpose. 
Collecting  is  a  great  help  to  accuracy  of  observation,  and  the 
boy  who  brings  back  a  collection  of  pebbles  from  the  seashore 
or  of  grasses  from  a  hay  field  will  know  far  more  about  what  he 
carries  in  his  hand  than  a  schoolfellow  who  has  never  troubled 
to  pick  up  anything.  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  try  how 
many  different  sorts  of  wild  roses  they  can  find  along  a  country 
lane,  and  to  write  notes  on  their  differences. 

The  collecting  instinct  is  a  great  motive  power,  if  rightly 
directed.  It  should  be  used  to  solve  special  problems.  And  if 
prizes  are  offered,  they  need  not  be  for  the  largest  or  best  collec- 
tion of  wild  flowers,  but  for  collections  illustrating  insect 
pollination,  or  seed  dispersal,  or  climbing  plants. 

Some  serious  defects  which  have  been  noticed  in  nature- 
study  teaching  as  at  present  conducted  are  :  — 

(i.)  An  attempt  is  made  to  cover  too  much  ground,  hence 
experiments  and  measurements  are  shirked  because  they  take 
time  and  involve  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Ex- 
periments are  described  instead  of  performed,  and  a  drawing  on 
the  blackboard  takes  the  place  of  realities.  This  is  the  com- 
monest and  most  vicious  defect  in  such  teaching. 

(ii.)  Unsuitable  subjects  are  often  taken,  especially  with  the 
idea  of  being  practical.  It  is  of  no  use  to  dictate  notes  on  hay- 
making to  a  class  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
process  carried  out. 

(iii.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  system.  A 
lesson  on  opening  buds  is  followed  by  one  on  tadpoles  or  on  the 
motions  of  the  moon.  The  topics  are  all  in  season  in  March, 
but  for  upper  standards  we  think  the  course  should  become 
more  systematic. 

(iv.)  When  a  definite  course  is  chosen  it  is  often  overloaded 
with  classification.  The  teacher  seems  to  have  the  fear  of  a 
possible  examiner  before  him,  and  is  afraid  to  omit  anything. 
Science  is  too  ofien  supposed  to  consist  of  big  words.  **  Ama- 
ryllis, fruit,  a  bilocular  loculicidal  inferior  capsule  "  need  not 
appear  in  the  notebook  of  a  boy  of  thirteen. 


HISTORY   AND   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  tried  to  understand  from  the 
papers  the  meaning  of  the  Lippe-Detmold  case,  which  is  again 
attracting  attention  in  Germany.  The  matter  is  complicated, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  explain  it.  Lippe-Detmold  is  a 
principality,  one  of  the  twenty-five  sovereign  states  the  federal 
union  of  which  makes  the  German  Empire.  It  is  situated  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Hanover,  and  consists  of  469  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1 30,cxxD.  It  has  one  representative  among 
the  fifty-eight  in  the  Bundesrath,  and  one  among  the  400  of  the 
Reichstag,  the  two  institutions  which  correspond  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
The  succession  question  now  discussed  will  probably  be  settled 
without  war.  Yet  it  was  just  such  succession  questions,  in- 
volving eternal  lawsuits  among  the  250  princes  of  Germany, 
that  made  the  confusion  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Some  of  the  greater 
ones  then  led  to  war,  such  as  the  Silesian  question,  the  Austrian 
succession,  the  Bavarian  question,  and  made  a  noise  in  history, 
till  they  were  swept  away  by  the  Napoleonic  and  succeeding 
revolutions.  We  are  apt,  because  of  the  greatness  of  Prussia, 
to  forget  that  most  of  the  States  that  make  up  Germany  are  just 
such  small  survivals  of  the  middle  ages  as  this  Principality  of 
Lippe. 
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TiiK  Archbishop  uf  ('anterlniry  has  been  an  honoured  guest  in 
the  United  States  of  America  this  autumn,  lie  has  visited 
liiMton  in  the  com|)any  of  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Yet 
(here  was  a  time,  not  two  hundred  years  a);o,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  what  is  now  the  United  States  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  bikhops.  One  of  the  Hrst  recorded  acts  in  the  history 
of  Maksachusetts  is  the  forced  repatriation  of  two  episcopalians 
who  were  regarded  as  undesirable  immigrants.  Not  only  con- 
gregstional  New  Kngland  and  ({uaker  Pennsylvania,  but  even 
episco|uilian  Virginia,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  bishops 
from  Kngland,  whether  pro|MMed  by  Wesley  or  by  Sherlock,  the 
imi>eriulitit  Bishop  of  I/mdon  about  1760.  They  were  afraid 
that  submission  to  ecclesiastical  government  would  tend  to  a 
similar  submission  to  lay  control  beyond  what  they  were  pre- 
pared to  accept,  and  it  was  not  till  lay  independence  was  Bnally 
sccureil  that  bishops  of  any  kind  were  known  in  the  United 
States. 

Ci'KKKNi'  French  history  is  profoundly  interesting  to  us  just 
now.  It  is  helping  us,  by  way  of  contrast  and  comparison,  to 
understand  not  only  our  present  education  controversy,  but  our 
ancient  histitry  toi>.  We  see  in  France  to-day,  as  in  the 
meili.i'val  church  everywheie,  the  triangular  duel  between 
State,  Vo\^t  and  local  clergy.  We  can  realise,  from  the  present 
action  of  not  merely  non-Catholics  but  Catholics  in  F'rance,  how 
Henry  X'lII.  of  England  and  Ireland  could  break  with  the  Pope, 
yet  remain  anti- Lutheran  in  doctrine.  There  are  so  many 
conHicting  explanations  of  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
French  Republican  Ciovernment  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
aUnit  it  all,  but  it  seems  that  France  cares  no  longer  to  be  **  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Church.**  Does  she,  therefore,  regret  the  fact 
that  lIIvHlwig  the  F'nink  was  the  first  **  barbarian  *'  to  decide 
against  Alius  in  the  tilth  century.'  And  is  her  recent  interven- 
tiv>n  in  China  on  behalf  of  murdered  Belgian  priests  to  be  the 
last  instance  of  the  French  protectorate  of  Catholics  in  Near 
and  Far  East  >  The  cv>nnectian  between  these  two  questions 
illustrates  the  unity  v^f  history. 

A  iMKKi  V  bi-monthly  steamship  service  between  Tieport  and 
Oublin  has  l<en  establisheil,  and  the  newspapers  remark  that 
this  »e(VK>r  places  the  two  cv^untries  in  direct  communication 
foi  the  tiist  time.  The  statement  is  no  doubt  correct  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  meant.  But  we  seem  to  remember  other 
iKcasions  on  which  Fiance  and  Ireland  ba\-e  been  **in  direct 
C\mimunicativ>n.*'  Ex-er  since  the  mismanagement  of  the  English 
Refonnativ>n  set  England  and  Iieland  in  contlict  over  religious 
\)vie«tu^ns.  fir^t  S^^iiin,  and  afterwards  Fnmce.  were  for  long  in 
C\nxuuunicativ>n  with  England's  **biack  door.'*  Never  with 
success^  it  is  iiue :  Init  the  name  of  Smerwick  recalls  an  ugly 
stoiy  in  Elual>eth's  leign,  and  was  there  i>ot  an  Irish  regiment 
in  French  (>ay  during  the  wurs  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  During  the 
eighteenth  century  liishmen  migrated  to  the  Bourbon  coontiies, 
and  Ss'Utetimcs  iv>»e  to  distinction,  so  that  their  names,  appear- 
ing in  Fiench  01  S|>anish  history,  parrle  the  unwary — €..-.,  Wall 
in  S|>*in.  Anvi  liuAUy.  duiio^  the  w^irs  of  the  French  Revola- 
ti\Mi,  did  lu^  llvvhe  and  others  ihink  they  cocid  Bse  Irish 
diMNmtent  to  estaMuh  an  lr»h  reraXac,  acd  so  kxr&ss 
Ki^Und.^  But  **  there  is  now  ac  ^v:r«.v  .^/r^jj-V,  and  these 
\)«««««U  Alt  i>t  the  iv**:.""     .V  «>.:.'.»-  Jt  .L'iw.ii.     Le:  as 

l\  S«iK)e«UiKi  ;Sa:  is  ir.  :t?  r.eicr  :«.-:-■>.>:  c:  J*nc»  *=o 
\WuiM\MitNv  where  the  XePciir^e  Feis  L;-.sc  xz-i  cre-i  ji  ±e 
><\v«vh  aiKt  e^hth  v>e«;viiw*— :ie>  ri^i  :«z  i:i«~i=^  a  :t-.-s* 
i«  mem\>i\  W  that  jf:»eA;  Fix^lvsiuia::  wr-.  w:.:i  :c:  -j.--e*c 
hixUMV  aiKi  tiwMlaUd  ;.^.e  S.T.j'i .::«*.  T'e  sicv-z:--:  wjlj 
-..^.Vjxivv.  5*x  the  e<«c<K« «.%'  a  tr.ct^n'jc;  :.•  ^a:-.:c  .^i  rte:  .: 
,^v-    >AW<'  *^.     A»d   thtt*  >»t  j:^;  r^-.vj:ii:    .;   lu.:  Er^izi 


which  existed  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  till  Dun 
destroyed  its  civilisation.  It  was  a  brilliant  but  brief  pcnod, 
which  not  only  taught  Karl  the  Great  and  his  Fnnkish  oont, 
but  gave  a  name  to  the  language  spoken  even  by  the  Saxooiaf 
the  south.  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  in  the  next  gOM- 
ration,  called  his  language  English,  and  his  grandson,  wandog 
to  give  a  name  to  the  now  united  Danes  and  Saxons,  called  tbe 
nation  English  too.  Nay,  so  permanent  has  this  word  Englidi 
become,  because  it  is  the  name  of  the  **  predominant  partner," 
that  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  aie  ignored  except  in  quite 
ofticial  and  pedantic  expressions,  and  this  kingdom  is  still 
called  English,  though  the  Empire  is  '*  British,"  whatever  thit 
may  mean. 


ITEMS  OF   INTEREST. 

All  of  us  who  study  education  read  Mr.  Page's  letten  to7*i^ 
TifMts  with  interest  and  profit.  There  is  little  chance  of  mis- 
understanding Mr.  Page  when  he  discusses  a  problem  in  coo-  | 
nection  with  schools  or  with  the  work  of  teachers.  Ilis  laoguge 
is  forcible,  and  his  facts  are,  as  a  rule,  trustworthy.  In  his 
recent  letters  to  TAt  Times  on  the  registration  of  teickrs, 
he  makes  three  main  statements  —  (i)  That  there  is  a 
serious  dearth  of  good  secondary  teachers ;  (2)  that  the  con- 
ditions of  registration  tend  further  to  check  the  supply ;  (3)  thit 
they  serve  no  useful  purpose.  "In  the  judgment  of  most  able 
and  experienced  teachers  this  process  of  trainiDg,"  says  ICr. 
Page,  **  must  almost  always  be  a  comedy,  and  is  at  present  a 
faice,*'  and  he  endeavours,  in  his  usual  bantering  style,  bf 
indicating  what  may  conceivably  be  the  result  of  training  wbeo 
the  student  in  training  is  particularly  inane  and  the  tninee 
particularly  futile,  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  whole  idea  of 
training  secondary  teachers. 

Bi-T  surely  there  is  nothing  iardcal  in  the  idea  of  tcuniog  a 
teacher  for  his  work  ?  Practitioners  of  other  learned  professiofii 
are  trained.  Or  is  it  that  the  processes  of  training  in  vogie 
to-day  constitute  the  farce?  If  this  is  so,  it  would  dearljbe 
more  remunerative  labour  for  talented  men  of  eipeiienoe  to 
tackle  the  business  of  discovering  a  reasonable  method  bf^ti/^ 
the  tragedy,  shall  we  say,  of  the  first  term's,  or  in  some  ctfS 
first  year's,  work  of  an  untrained  master  nmy  be  avoided.  A 
proper  method  of  training  in  the  hands  of  capable  tnineiSihasU 
be  able  to  place  teachers  begirming  their  cueer  in  posessioo" 
methods  elaborated  and  proved  by  **dble  and  expcricaced 
teachers."  It  seems  unnecessary  for  ercrr  tcncher  to  leirt  ^ 
bitter  personal  experiei^e  what  tbe  vctcnua  lefaids  astk 
commonplaces  of  the  class-room.  If  edacmCBn  is  an  expen* 
mental  science,  i:  is  hard  that  masteis  can  hnve  bo  meaas « 
s:arting  their  life's  work  possessed  ol  the  rcsolis  at  whch  oiha 
workers  have  anived  :  if  ii  is  an  art,  it  b  cqnaUy  hud  that  10 
facilxiies  can  be  oneied  for  the  practice  of  prelimintiy  cseidKS 
cestgned  to  prevent  ihe  ^acrifKr  of  yoanf  hoys  and  girU  spo* 
whom  the  ua:rdised  teacher  most  othcrwiae  ptactiir.  It  ^ 
be  pamlie  evec'.oAily  to  train  trarhrw  mrirtnrtnriJy,  aid  the 
:ra:n:cg  o<  :o-si\y.  expehrceccal  and  incomplete  as  it  ii|B* 
^m:  ieal  ':e::er  ±aa  covhxa^.  The  mirhniff  of  tiaiai^K  ^ 
s«.i£^  utuce  ::::i<  wul  nee:  w::h  tbe  appmml  of  all  the  **aUe 
izi  c\ye::=z.-e-i  leacher*  '  v>t  ihit  dittanc  day,  aad  will  be  ike 
;-u .  -t  ::  t\rer.=:es:5  cuiied  ooc  by  mnay  renrbm  in  schools 
:;'  zixzy  irivii*  nt:^::  zlizx  years.. 

I:  m...  :e  j^:^-^  :>  ill  wi.-:  know  anythiaf  of  cdacatiaa  i> 
:^-i  ;-.-.:y    .-j.:   ::«   i-ivx-.i^ei  whkb  tbe  oniion  oag^  t^ 
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crifc  from  its  system  of  elementary  education  are  greatly  dis- 
oanted  by  the  fact  that  the  evening  continuation  schools  catch 

0  few  of  the  pupils  who  leave  the  primary  schools.  The  reso- 
otion  moved  by  Mr.  Waddington  and  discussed  at  length  at 
ht  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Education  Committees 
vUl  sctve  a  useful  purpose  in  directing  attention  to  this  important 
tubject  Mr.  Waddington  thinks,  and  many  educationists  will 
Jot  only  agree  but  wish  ultimately  to  go  farther,  that  the  time 
MS  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  compulsory 
Uteodance  at  a  recognised  evening  continuation  school  of  all 
iiiWren  who  do  not  continue  as  whole-day  scholars  up  to  the 
»ge  of  15  years,  and  that  such  compulsion  should  be  for  a  period 
)f  two  years  for  eveiy  one  year  the  child  ceases  to  be  a  whole- 
lay  scholar  between  the  ages  of  ii  and  15.  The  idea  of 
»mpulsory  attendance  at  an  evening  school,  though  new  to 
English  people,  is  familiar  enough  in  continental  countries. 
A'e  look  forward  to  the  re-introduction  next  Session  of  a  Bill 
Irawn  on  the  lines  of  that  introduced  last  Session  by  the  Bishop 
rf  Hereford  in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  obtain  something  like 
follTaloe  for  the  national  expenditure  on  elementary  education 
tome  steps  in  the  directions  indicated  are  imperative. 

At  the  recent  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  connection  with 
be  Swindon  and  North  Wilts  Technical  School,  Sir  William 
^nson.  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
elivered  an  address.  During  the  course  of  his  remarks  Sir 
'William  Anson  said  he  would  like  to  remind  those  who  do  not 
Iwiys  find  educational  affairs  going  on  as  they  wish,  that  this  is 
5t  the  fault  of  the  people  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  fault  to 
wne  extent  of  the  way  in  which  our  educational  system  has 
•own  up  largely  uncared  for  by  the  State.  Voluntary  agencies 
epped  in  consequently,  and  when  the  State  came  to  deal  with 
e  matter  in  a  comprehensive  way  there  had  been  already 
fficicnt  piecemeal  legislation  to  have  created  authorities  with 
•nflicting  interests,  authorities  which  had  been  working  out 
eir  own  scheme  of  education  in  their  own  localities.  Now 
at  education  has  been  brought  under  one  authority  in  each 
ea,  some  forbearance  is  due  to  those  who  have  spent  time, 
Dughi,  and  money  on  education  on  their  own  lines,  and  now 
d  themselves  either  superseded  or  brought  into  line  by  a 
w  local  education  authority. 

At  the  Church  Congress  held  last  month  in  Liverpool  Sir 
•nry  Hibbert  read  a  paper  on  secondary  education.     During 

course  he  remarked  that  up  to  quite  recently  the  grammar 
>ooI  was  the  stepping-stone  to  the  university,  and  to  nowhere 
t.  Though  Latin  ought  to  be  a  compulsory  subject  in  every 
Jondary  school,  it  is  desirable,  said  Sir  Henry  Hibbert,  that 
'  pupils  be  enabled  to  pursue  more  specialised  courses  of 
Iniction— classical,  scientific,  or  commercial— selected  with 
iew  to  their  respective  future  avocations.  The  growing  dis- 
tent with  the  defective  commercial  education  of  our  youths 
ering  upon  a  commercial  career,  he  continued,  will  never  be 
ledied  until  merchants  insist — (i)  upon  the  presentation  of  a 
ing  certificate  from  our  schools,  and  (2)  discontinue  employ- 
boys  at  the  early  age  of  14.  There  are.  Sir  Henry  thinks, 
causes  of  weakness  in  our  secondary-school  system — (i)  the 
ling  of  teachers  to  teach,  and  (2)  the  duration  of  the  holi- 
!.  Every  endeavour,  we  are  told,  must  be  made  to  provide 
best  training  for  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers.     The  old 

that  a  teacher  "  is  born  not  made  "  is  not  applicable  to 
bing  any  more  than  any  other  profession,  and  the  duration 
le  holidays  in  our  secondary  schools  is  neither  more  nor  less 

1  a  public  scandal.  What  will  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
I  to  say  to  the  last  of  these  expressions  of  opinion  ? 

HE  fourteenth  annual  conference  of  the  National  Federation 
Lssistant-teachers  in  elementary  schools  was  held  on  Sep- 


tember 24th  in  Liverpool.  The  new  president,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Pritchard,  of  Birmingham,  delivered  his  address.  After  dis- 
cussing the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  referring  to  theological 
tests,  Mr.  Pritchard  dealt  with  the  present  supply  of  teachers 
for  elementary  schools.  The  supply  of  qualified  teachers,  he 
said,  is  found  to  be  utterly  insufficient ;  in  London  alone  2,00a 
certificated  teachers  are  required  to  bring  the  non-provided  up  to 
the  level  of  the  Council  schools.  Even  to-day  many  thousands 
of  our  boys  and  girls  are  being  taught  by  boy  and  girl  pupil- 
teachers  who  in  mind  and  character  are  barely  a  stage  of 
development  in  advance  of  their  pupils.  Of  the  adult  teachers 
in  primary  schools  there  are  17,588  who  have  undergone  na 
preparation  for  their  exacting  task — young  women  who  have 
not  necessarily  reached  any  standard  of  education,  who  have 
not  the  faintest  pretension  to  any  professional  training,  and  are 
employed  solely  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  Although  edu- 
cation is  extolled  on  all  sides,  the  feeling  still  remains,  continued 
Mr.  Pritchard,  that  it  must  be  run  on  economical  lines ;  but  can 
it  be  economy  to  bring  up  half  the  children  under  conditions 
that  must  result  in  stunted  mental  growth  ?  Besides  the  diffi- 
culty of  attracting  teachers  there  is  the  still  greater  one  of 
retaining  them.  In  a  few  years  after  the  completion  of  theii 
training,  teachers,  realising  the  nature  of  their  prospects,  .seek 
other  fields  of  activity  where  character  and  ability  are  more 
generously  recognised. 

The  City  of  London  College  opened  its  fifty-seventh  session 
on  October  3rd  with  the  inauguration  of  a  great  scheme  of 
commercial  education.  A  day  clerical  commercial  school  is  to- 
be  opened,  and  later  on  a  higher  commercial  school  will  be 
established.  In  the  evening  classes  the  work  will  be  systema- 
tised,  and  courses  extending  over  two  or  three  years  will  be 
commenced  in  banking  and  insurance  for  accountants,  for  sur- 
veyors, and  for  those  engaged  in  merchants'  ofiices.  A  school 
of  modem  languages  will  be  opened,  and  not  only  will  French- 
German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  languages  be  taught, 
but  in  French  and  German  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
commerce  will  give  instruction  in  the  business  methods  and 
commercial  and  mercantile  institutions  of  France  and  Germany* 
The  City  of  London  College  is  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  whole  of  whose  teaching 
work  will  be  conducted  at  the  college. 

Special  interest  attached  to  the  biennial  meeting,  in  June 
last,  of  the  Guild  of  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College,  inasmuch  as 
the  College  attains  its  Jubilee  this  year.  The  re-union  last 
summer  was,  both  in  numbers  and  interest,  the  most  successful- 
that  has  ever  taken  place.  There  are  close  upon  2,000  members 
on  the  Guild  roll,  and  of  these  880  attended.  Fourteen  years 
ago  the  Guild  presented  a  dramatised  version  of  Tennyson's 
'*  Princess,"  which  struck  the  keynote  of  the  series,  the  general 
aim  of  which  is  to  entertain  as  well  as  to  edify.  On  the  present 
occasion  Chaucer's  "  Clerk's  Tale  "  (**  The  Historic  of  Patient 
Grisel ")  was  chosen  for  dramatic  representation,  and  the  per- 
formance gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  has  been  decided  to 
postpone  the  College  Jubilee  celebration  till  next  spring,  in- 
order  to  combine  with  it  the  opening  of  the  new  science  wing^ 
which  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  following  resolutiorv 
passed  by  the  Manufacturers'  Section: — "That,  in  order  to- 
retain  our  industrial  position,  and  to  introduce  into  this  country 
such  further  industries  as  may  be  profitably  developed,  this 
section  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  the 
standard  and,  if  possible,  cheapen  the  cost  of  technical  and 
higher  technical  education,  and  that  representations  be  made  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  this  sense."     In  a  covering  letter,  it 
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was  pointed  out  that  the  scientific  aspect  of  every  branch  of 
manufacture  has  hitherto  received  inadequate  consideration  by 
manufacturers,  although  almost  eveiy  industry  would  benefit  by 
a  general  employment  of  native  qualified  scientific  assistants. 
Adequate  facilities  for  such  training  should  be  provided  in  this 
country  by  the  establishment  of  technical  colleges  of  university 
type,  where  students — always  provided  that  their  general  and 
scientific  education  is  sufficiently  broad — could  have  opportuni- 
ties of  carrying  out  research  work. 

The  Board  of  Education  replied,  assuring  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  their  sympathy  with  the  desire  to  provide  facilities 
for  higher  technical  education.  The  Board  of  Education  have 
recently  instituted  a  s{>ecial  branch  of  their  administration  with 
the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  such  a  movement.  The 
powers  of  the  local  authorities  have  been  widened  in  this 
respect,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  wishes  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
materialise.  The  country  is  already  well  provided  with 
facilities  for  technical  instruction  in  its  lower  grades  ;  indeed, 
so  numerous  are  they  that  they  have  tended  to  overshadow  any 
claims  for  higher  technical  instruction,  though  that  is  an 
"inexorable  necessity."  The  Board  of  Education,  however, 
deprecate  any  substantial  improvement  in  this  direction  until 
manufacturers  show  themselves  willing  to  employ  scientific 
assistants  of  the  type  indicated.  Hitherto  the  salaries  offered 
to  such  persons  have  been  too  low  to  tempt  natives  of  this 
country,  whilst  foreigners  are  willing  to  come  temporarily  at  a 
low  salary,  in  order  to  gain  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  to  apply  it  to  their  own 
advantage  in  industrial  pursuits. 

With  regard  to  the  means  by  which  higher  technical  educa- 
tion is  to  be  established,  the  Board  of  Education  emphasise  the 
necessity  of  a  preliminary  **  broad  foundation  of  general  culture" 
laid  by  the  secondary  school  curriculum,  but  express  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  time  has  yet  arrived  for  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  technical  institutions.  As  yet,  the  number  of 
students  both  willing  and  well  enough  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  facilities  for  higher  technical  education  as  already 
exist  is  most  inadequate — a  deficiency  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  be  remedied  soon.  A  noticeable  point  in  the  reply  of  the 
Board  of  Education  is  the  inclusion  of  agriculture  among  the 
industries  which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  by  the  introduction  of 
methods  based  on  scientific  study  and  research.  "Our  great 
national  industry  of  agriculture  "  is  one  of  the  phrases  used  in 
this  connection. 

The  morning  paper  in  French  set  at  the  London  Matricu- 
lation in  September  last  was  a  mixture  of  very  difficult  and  very 
easy  matter.  Although  the  vocabulary  was  not  difficult,  the 
first  piece  of  translation  into  English  was  particularly  bard, 
owing  to  its  philosophic  outlook  on  art.  We  have  known 
easier  pieces  set  for  the  pass  B.A.  in  recent  years.  The  selec- 
tion was  taken  from  a  book  of  travels  by  the  Baron  de 
Frcmentin,  ^%hich  we  recollect  was  one  of  the  set  books  at  the 
Cambridge  Previous  some  years  back.  The  second  piece  (in 
verse)  was  as  easy  as  the  other  was  difficult.  Few  could  have 
missed  its  sense,  although  a  word  here  and  there  might  have 
been  unknown  ;  e.g.,  cutre^  ajffaisst\  haletante.  The  translation 
into  French  was  taken  from  Goldsmith,  but  had  no  eighteenth- 
centuiy  peculiarities  of  style  or  diction.  A  candidate  who  had 
been  well  prepared  ought  to  have  made  a  respectable  French 
version  of  it.  The  first  two  grammar  questions  were  easy  ;  the 
other  three  would  present  many  unexpected  difficulties  to  those 
unacquainted  with  colloquial  phrases;  e.g.^  **  That's  just  it," 
:.nd  '*  It  is  very  refreshing  after  working  the  whole  week  through 
in  the  ciiy."  We  note  one  innovation— the  last  question  is 
given   in   French  :  *'  Faites  en  francais  des  phrases  compittes  en 


riponse  aux  questions  suivantes : — {a)  Qu'appelle-i-OH  Ic    iauin 
(Tune  riviere  ?    (b)  Quelle  est  ia  difference  entre  urn  (te  et  m 
leu  ?     (c)  Difinir  un  glacier  et  une  riviere.     We  hope  this  is 
but  a  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  that  in  time  all  the  questions 
will  be  set  in  French. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  approved  the  regulation  framed 
by  the  Consultative  Committee  modifying  the  regulations  for 
the  formation  and  keeping  of  the  Register  of  Teachers.  It  is 
now  provided  that  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on 
column  B  of  the  Register  of  Teachers  if  he  satisfies  the  regis- 
tration authority  that  he  fulfils  the  conditions  set  forth  in  regu- 
lation 3 ;  or  if  he  applies  at  any  time  v/hhin/aur  years  from  ibc 
establishment  of  the  registration  authority  to  be  placed  on 
Column  B  of  the  register,  and  satisfies  the  registration  au- 
thority that  he  fulfils  the  conditions  set  forth  in  regulation  4. 

The  London  Education  Committee  has  received  from  tbt 
Board  of  Education  an  intimation  that  the  Board  is  prepared  to 
approve  of  certain  schools  as  free  evening  schools  during  the 
present  session.  The  Board  of  Education  also  state  that  of  late 
it  has  been  necessary  to  exercise  pressure  to  induce  managers  to 
charge  fees  to  students  of  evening  schools,  and  experience  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  view  that  a  charge  of  the  kind  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  education.  The  Board  realise,  however,  that 
in  certain  poor  districts  the  adoption  of  the  fee-charging  system 
requires  to  be  introduced  giadually,  and,  indeed,  in  a  small 
number  of  cases  is  still  inadvisable.  The  Board  add  that, 
subject  to  the  foregoing  facts  being  borne  in  mind,  the  c»se  of 
particular  schools  may  be  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee. 

We  learn,  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educadon  for 
the  year  1903-4  which  has  now  been  published,  that  the  rapid 
progress  made  throughout  the  country,  during  last  year,  in 
bringing  into  operation  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  has  been 
continued,  and  is  now  practically  complete.  On  August  ist, 
1904,  the  Act  had  come  into  operation  in  the  area  of  every 
Local  Education  Authority,  with  the  exception  of  three  counties, 
two  boroughs  and  one  urban  district,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
these  six  authorities  the  appointed  days  have  been  fixed,  and 
the  Act  will  come  into  operation  by  the  end  of  September.  As 
the  result  of  this  rapid  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Act,  the  number  of  authorities  responsible  for  the  local  organisa- 
tion of  elementary  education  has  been  reduced  to  328  in  the 
place  of  nearly  800  school  attendance  committees  and  over 
2,500  school-boards. 

The  same  report  states  that  it  has  as  yet  been  impossible, 
owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  other  work,  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  initiate  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  manner  io 
which  endowments  held  for  purposes  of  elementary  edncatioo 
have  been  applied  since  the  Education  Act,  1902,  came  io^o 
operation  or  will  be  applied  under  agreements  made  between 
trustees  and  local  authoiities.  The  Board  have,  however, 
expressed  readiness  to  assist  local  authorities  by  making  * 
systematic  examination  of  proposed  apportionments  and  by 
discussing  in  conference  with  the  parties  interested  the  efiect  of 
the  section  in  doubtful  cases.  The  Board  hope,  however,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  current  year  all  local  authorities  will  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  this  department  of  their  adointf- 
t  ration. 

Several  additions  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  l^ 
"  syllabuses  and  lists  of  apparatus  applicable  to  schools  and 
classes  other  than  elementary,"  for  the  session  i904-5«  "**^ 
published  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  science  section! 
new  subject,  called  the  Elementary  Science  of  Common  Life* b>s 
been  added.    The  syllabus  provided  to  indicate  what  is  to  be  the 
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new  subject  follows  much  the  same  iines  as  those  of 
iene,  Section  I.,  which  was  femovetl,  unfortanately, 
rs  thought,  from  the  Difcctory  a  few  yesirs  ago. 
)f  work  outlined  in  th^  added  syllabus  should  prove 
he  higher  forms  of  schools  for  girls,  providing  as  it 
:s  of  lessons  illustrating  fundamental  principiea  of 
id  physics,  and  showing  their  relation  to  everyday 
The  second  part  of  the  publication  contains 
ilabuses  of  subjects  m  whieh  the  Board  da  not  hold 
s,  but  which  are  suitable  for  study  113  evening  con- 
sses.  These  subjects  are  varied  in  character,  and 
:hat  are  in  the  least  likely  to  be  taught  to  evening 
attending  science  clai&se^. 

3wing  public  schools  have  adopted  the  Coinmon 
1  for  entrance  to  puV4ic  schcK>1s  :— Aldenham,  Bed- 
eld,  Brighton,  Charterhouae,  Cheltcnhain,  CliftonT 
Dover,  Durham,  Epsom,  Felstedt  Giggleswick, 
[aileybury,  Ipswich,  Malvern,  Marlborough,  Radley, 
gby,  St.  Bees,  Sedbergh,  Tonbridge,  Westminster, 
<.ing's  School).  Boys  entered  for  the  Lent  Term, 
of  these  schools  will  be  examined  under  the  scheme 
T  22nd  and  23rd. 

[iformed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Natal  Education 
that  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  is  returnii^g  immediately  to 
resume  his  work  with  the  Board  of  Education  after 
ffice  of  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nacal  fof 
lough  the  Natal  Government  was  willing  to  increase 
s  salary  considerably  if  he  could  consent  to  remain 
e  of  the  colony.  The  following  letter,  handsomely 
ad  enclosed  in  a  mojocco  case,  bearing  the  Natal 
ed  in  solid  gold,  has  l>een  handed  to  Mr,  Barnett : — 
the  eve  of  your  departure  from  Naial^  the  Gowern- 
s  to  express  its  regiet  that  you  have  decided  to 
)ur  appointment  upon  the  termination  of  the  period 
u  were  seconded  by  the  English  Education  Depart- 
;ice  in  this  colony.  Owing  to  your  untiring  efforts, 
)  years  have  witnessed  a  great  impioveroent  in  the 
condition  of  the  colony.  Your  unique  experience, 
ability,  and  sound  judgment,  together  with  your 
owledge  of  mankind,  have  enabled  you  most  auc- 
overcome  the  many  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
former.  In  the  name  of  the  Government,  I  have  to 
ieep  appreciation  of  your  workj  and  to  wish  you 
irnett  many  years  of  heaiih^  happiness,  and  pro- 
gned)  Thos.  WatTj  Mrttister  0/ Mdma/imt.** 

It  Commencement  exercises  at  Columbia  Universily 
completion  of  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  foun- 
ing's  College.  At  the  opening  of  the  one  hundred 
t  year  of  Columbia's  career,  the  teaching  slafT  is 
1  ever  before.  The  number  of  professors  has  been 
m  more  rapidly  ih^in  the  number  of  students, 
years  ago  a  single  professor  gave  instruction  in 
history,  and  in  political  economy,  as  well  as  in 
moral  philosophy.  At  the  present  time  at  least 
srs  are  engaged  in  what  was  then  the  work  of  one. 
I  of  a  new  School  of  Mines  i?  now  in  progress,  and 
;  meeting  the  trustees  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr, 
isohn  for  his  gift  of  i;50,CMX^,  which  made  this  de- 
ossible. 

isvaal  Government  has  just  had  a  windfall  in  the 
le  gift  to  the  colony  by  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  of  his 
d  Farm.  This  estate,  supposed  to  be  worth  at 
DO,  has  been  handed  over  to  the  aulhorlljes  for 
purposes,  and  no  doubt  the  importance  of  the  gift 


will  be  readily  appreciated  in  a  country  like  the  Transvaal, 
where  the  employ ment  of  scientific  methods  to  agriculture  and 
to  mining  oinnol  fail  to  have  a  very  far-reaching  effect. 

We  have  received  a  specimen  school  pen— the  Carnegie— 
from  Messrs.  MacNiven  and  Cameron,  Ltd.  It  is  made  in 
two  grade*,  M  and  F.  The  M  pen  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
writes  freely  and  firmly*  and  is  particulaily  pleasant  in  the  up 
strokes,  owing  lo  its  careful  tempering.  The  F  pen  is  finer. 
It  makes  clear  strokes,  which  are  free  from  ragged  edges^  and 
does  not  catch  on  a  common  paper  with  a  rough  surface. 
Both  pens  can  be  recommended. 

We  have  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Craft  School  at 
Bethnal  Green  copies  of  two  pamphlets.  One  is  a  catalogue  of 
an  exhibit  at  the  St^  Louis  Exhibition,  1904,  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  school,  and  the  other  contains  illustrations  of 
craft  ^school  work,  and  is  intended  to  accompany  the  fi^rmer 
publication.  The  pamphlets  show  that  ejeceUent  work  h  being 
done  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

After  being  associated  with  Eton  College  for  more  than 
forty  years,  Dr.  Warre  has  notified  hb  intention  of  relinquishing 
the  post  of  headmtBter  at  midsummer  next. 

Mr,  }.  L.  iroi.LASD  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Northampton  shire  Education  Committee, 

SCOTTISff. 

Thk  report  on  secondary  education  in  Scotland,  already 
referred  to  in  last  month^s  issue,  *how5  that  19^090  candidates 
were  presented  lor  Leaving  Certificates  in  separate  subjects  as 
against  I9,S°9  ^^^  year.  The  number  of  separate  papers 
worked  by  these  candidates  was  S9375i  a^  against  60.815  ^^^ 
year.  The  decr^se  in  the  number  of  prestentations  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  repeated  warnings  of  the  Department  against  prema- 
ture presentation.  Their  lordships  are  still  disi^atisfied  with  the 
number  of  uttcrjy  worthless  papers  sent  in,  and  threaten  in  this 
report  to  single  out  those  schools  which  show  no  discrimination 
in  the  presentation  of  candidates,  and  refuse  to  admit  them  to 
the  examination  until  they  are  prepared  to  adopt  more  reason- 
able views.  Group  Leaving  Certificates  have  been  issued  to 
39S  candidates,  and  Intermediate  certificates  to  750.  These 
numbers,  representing  the  merest  fraction  of  pupils  in  secondary 
schools,  are  extremely  disappointing,  and  seem  to  prove  either 
that  the  requirements  for  the  certificates  ajre  far  too  exacting  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  pupils,  or  that  the  attainments  of  the 
scholars  in  secondary  schools  in  Scotland  are  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. 

Thi  Senate  of  London  University  has  mgree^  to  accept  the 
Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  in  lieu  of  their  matriculation  ei^ami- 
nation,  provided  that  the  candidate  has  passed  in  the  Higher 
or  Honours  grade  in  all  the  subjects  required  by  the  regulations 
for  the  matrietilation  examination  an  &ne  mid  the  same  auashn. 

The  annua!  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland 
was  held  in  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh,  tast  month. 
The  interest  in  the  proceedings  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing, 
the  assembly  hall  being  packed  from  b^inning  to  end  of  the 
meeting.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  Associa^ 
tion  on  the  steady  growth  in  its  membership,  and  on  the 
manifest  vitality  that  characterises  all  its  activities,  L^ast  year 
1,323  new  members  were  added,  and  the  Institute  seems 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  time  when  it  will  embrace 
within  its  fold  all  the  teachers  of  Scotland.  Mr.  James 
Young,  Biggaf  High  School,  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  High  School,  Inverness,  in  his 
retiring  presidential  address,  said  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
Education  Bill  had  been  received  throughout  Scotland  with 
general  regret.  It  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  Bill  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  more  liberal  and  enlightened  in 
its  aims.  Those  interested  in  Scottish  education  were  under  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Mr. 
Graham  Murray  for  the  broad  national  view  they  had  taken  of 
the  whole  question.  Teachers  had  special  reason  for  gratitude 
to  the  Government,  as  the  Bill  recognised  many  professional 
claims  for  which  they  had  been  long  contending.  The  one 
defect  in  the  Bill  was  that  it  made  no  provision  for  the  adequate 
training  of  teachers.  The  present  training  colleges  had  done 
admirable  service,  but  their  constitution  was  an  anachronism  in 
the  twentieth  century.  With  a  national  S3rstem  of  education, 
they  should  have  national  training  colleges  supervised  and 
endowed  by  the  State.  When  that  came  about  he  hoped  the 
needs  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Grampians  would  not  be  over- 
looked. Now  that  Gaelic  was  to  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  training  for  teachers  in  Gaelic-speaking  districts,  no  .centre 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  Inverness  for  such  a  training 
college. 


Thb  Technical  Education  Committee  of  Perth  County 
Council  have  just  issued  their  annual  report.  From  this  it 
appears  that  there  were  206  classes  in  twenty-two  subjects  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  ;  4,000  pupils  had  been  enrolled, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  3,133.  At  Perth  Academy 
fourteen  special  classes  for  teachers  had  been  formed,  and  the 
attendance  had  been  most  encouraging.  For  the  bursaries 
offered  by  the  Committee  there  had  been  forty-five  applicants 
representative  of  the  different  districts  of  the  county. 


Sir  Hrnry  Craik,  in  opening  a  new  school  at  Huntly,  said 
that  this  was  probably  the  last  audience  he  would  address  as 
representing  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  He  confessed 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  last  session's  Education  Bill, 
which  had  been  received  everywhere  with  a  chorus  of  acclama- 
tion, had  been  submerged  in  the  troubled  waters  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion.  The  contrast  between  the  first  reception 
of  the  Bill  and  its  ultimate  fate  showed  them  how  great  were 
the  difficulties  and  the  pitfalls  that  surrounded  such  a  question. 
While  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the  Bill,  he  warned  them  against 
expecting  too  much  from  legislative  efforts.  An  Education  Act 
would  not  reconstruct  educational  science  any  more  than  a 
Public  Health  Act  the  science  of  medicine.  The  solution  of 
education  problems  must  come  from  those  who  had  given  their 
life  to  the  study  of  these  questions.  The  materia  scholastica, 
like  the  materia  medica^  presented  a  vast  group  of  problems 
which  were  gradually  ripening.  They  would  not  be  solved  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  the 
faddist.  They  could  only  be  solved  by  careful  study,  by 
watching  the  results  of  experiments  and  by  comparing  the 
progress  and  experience  of  different  nations. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Art  Teachers* 
Association  was  held  in  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  lyih  ult.  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  Glasgow,  presided  over  a  large 
attendance,  representative  of  all  the  districts  of  Scotland.  Pro- 
posals were  made  to  establish  summer  courses  for  art  teachers  in 
Scotland  instead  of  at  South  Kensington.  Considerable  diver- 
gence  of  view  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  course  was  brought  out, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  remit  it  to  the  Committee  for  further 
consideration.  Mr.  J.  Delgatty  Dunn,  Technical  Institute, 
Dundee,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 


IRISH, 

The  Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch  of  the  Teach 
has  memorialised  the  Intermediate  Board  on  three 
reference  to  the  rules  and  programme  for  190$.  It  hs 
out  that  the  rule  making  a  two  years'  course  in  practic 
compulsory  on  all  students  in  1905,  except  those  t 
classical  course,  operated  unfairly  on  students  who  h 
previous  years  been  compelled  in  the  Preparatory  a 
Grades  to  take  science  as  a  subject,  and  the  Board  1 
quently  decided  to  add  to  their  rule  (9A)  that  the  pro^ 
not  apply  to  students  of  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade  ii 
1905,  nor  to  the  students  of  the  Senior  Grade  in  I9< 
sideration  of  the  other  two  points  has  been  adjourned 
question  of  the  rules  and  programme  for  1906  comes  I 
Commissioners.  These  are  in  connection  with  the  adi 
students  to  the  Honours  examination  in  practical 
instances  being  known  in  which  the  test  of  the 
deciding  which  students  should  be  admitted  has  ope 
fairly,  especially  as  this  test  often  takes  place  twc 
months  before  the  Honours  examination,  and  in  c 
with  the  exclusion  of  non-recurring  decimals  in  the 
course  of  the  Preparatory  Grade,  it  being  pointed  out 
are  necessary  for  the  practical  science  course  in  the  sa 
It  has  also  been  decided  that  students  will  be  allowe 
the  third  year's  course,  as  they  can  the  first  and  seco 
a  second  time,  if  they  desire. 

The  Dublin  Education  Society  held  a  meeting  in  t 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  October  sth, 
subject  for  discussion  was,  "  How  may  a  healthy  publ 
on  education  be  created  ?  "  The  chair  was  taken  by 
William  Crawford,  principal  of  Wesley  College.  It  w 
that  public  opinion  on  education  was  backward  in  ] 
compared  with  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  it  was 
remain  so  until  education  was  more  widely  spread  and 
importance  more  generally  recognised. 

The  new  Calendar  of  Dublin  University  for  1904-f 
changes  more  numerous  and  affecting  a  far  larger  r 
students  than  ever  before.  A  new  course  of  universit 
in  military  subjects  begins  this  term  for  Army  stuc 
War  Office  having  agreed  to  offer  ten  commissions  in  tl 
or  Line  and  two  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  to 
of  Dublin  University.  Commissions  in  the  Indian  . 
also  be  given.  The  rules  respecting  examinations  in  t 
and  history  of  education  have  been  altered  by  the  ini 
of  first  and  second-class  certificates.  Euclid  gives 
geometry,  accompanied  by  ruler,  set  square,  proti 
pencil  compasses,  and  a  detailed  syllabus  of  the  cours 
obtained  on  application.  All  the  courses  in  natural  s< 
for  sizarships  have  been  changed,  and  some  of  the  s} 
for  natural  science  have  been  reduced.  Special  regul 
introduced  for  the  benefit  of  students  from  the  Univer 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  new  course  with  a  limit  of 
to  25  is  laid  down  for  the  two  exhibitions  of  the  annus 
£$0  each  tenable  for  four  years.  This  examinatio 
held  in  March,  and  the  exhibitions,  one  of  whic] 
reserved  for  medical  students,  will  be  given  as  the  re 
examination  in  arts.  The  university  year  now  begin 
however,  be  most  memorable  for  the  admission  of 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  nearly  all  other  priviU 
equality  with  men. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Insi 
offering  a  limited  number  of  commercial  scholarshi 
value  of  £i(X>  each  to  young  men  with  a  sound  genei 
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mmt  commtTciil  expcricrice  in  order  to  en&blc  ihtm 
ipproved  courses  of  inst  ruclion  al  apnie  higher  irLSiiiu- 
A  view  to  iheir  employment  as  tcachtrs  of  comoicrcial 
in  Ireland,  Two  other  icholArships,  both  of  £Eo,  are 
UK  to  &  person  in  the  woollen  industry  And  one  to  a 
l  Ihm  lea  I  her  and  t^nomg  industry  ^  to  enable  them  to 
ppfoved  higher  courses  of  instructbn  with  a  view  to 
ibem  for  the  minAgement  of  such  indostries  in  Ireland. 


Velsh  Nationil  Convention  has  met,  pawed  resolutions, 
1  result,  an  ofHcial  ms^nifesto  has  been  issued^  The 
«n  (DefauUing  Authorities)  Act,  1904,  is  declared  to 
in  passed  because  the  councils  were  unwilling  to 
the"  old  Church-rate-"  The  mauifesto  states  that  by 
of  190a  "  the  parson  was  to  appoint  the  teacher/' 
Aest  against  this,  against  the  imposition  of  a  religious 
le  teacher,    *'The  Welsh  Coercion  Act  has  but  one 

0  compel  Welsh  councils  to  re'establiib  the  Church* 
bat  is  its  sole  object/'  The  Act  of  1902  is  stigmatised 
mu  unjust,  and  uneonstittiiional,  "  Let  the  people  of 
tsolve  that  their  children  shall  not  be  made  slaves  to 
ley  for  the  parson,  .  .  .  Stop  the  children  earning 
Bd  the  Coercion  Act  can  never  be  adtniaistered,"  The 
Kimpaign,  therefore  is :  close  the  Council  schools  and 
rail  the  children  possible  from  Church  schools.  "  W*e 
en  free  schools  for  all  children  in  every  town,  village 
hbourhood.  These  schools  will  be  held  in  the  No n* 
St  chapels  and  schoolrooms  attached  thereto.  .  .  . 
i  shall  be  deprived  of  educational  facilities,  and  the 
3  imparted  will  be  efficient."  The  funds  will  be  sup- 
in  voluntary  contributions. 

'  is  to  be  said  on  such  a  manifesto  ?  Apart  from  the 
r  points  in  debate,  surely  this  is  a  reactioD  in  favour  of 
psm,  such  as  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  can  hardly  have 
,  and  such  as  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  Should  circumstances  bring  about  the 
snif  and  should  it  prove  practicable  for  private  persona 
f  the  funds  for  a  nation's  schools,  there  may  be  momen- 
lequences  in  politics  generally,  for  it  Is  the  most  spirited 
gainst  State  intervention  in  our  times.  It  is  a  struggle 
atn^  and  the  declaration  of  willingness  to  pay  the  fuU 
full  freedom.  From  the  educational  point  of  view, 
the  question  may  reasonably  be  asked  :  Wliere  is  the 
ran  tee  for  efficiency  in  schools  brought  into  existence 
a  manner,  and  maintained  by  private  agencies.  For 
,  how  can  all  Che  sanitary  conditions  be  assured  under 
rrangementa  ? 

1  as    to    the    teachers?      Mr.   Lloyd   George  has   his 
In  an  Interview  with  the  Glamorganshire  Federation 

ers,  he  srid  :  "  For  eighteen  months  we  can  keep  the 

7y  schools  going.      We  can  pay   the  salaried  and  see 

teachers  do  not  starve  in  the  interregnum.    The  position 

cry  much  that  which  would  be  created  in  the  case  of  a 

Later  on  in  the;  interview  Mr,  Lloyd  George  claimed 

Convention   practically   was    fighting  the    tiaitle    of 

"  It  will  be  inlinitely  better  for  them  to  have  an  end 

e  controversy  and  to  have  one  national  system,  placing 

es  in  the  position  of  civil  servants  who  are  above  parly 

irian  controversy.'' 

Etnestion  of  pension  schemes  for  teachers  has  recently 
icussed  by  the  Montgomeryshire  Higher  Education 
see.    The  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Intermediate  Schoobi» 


Mr.  Owen  Owen,  stated  that  eight  of  the  Welsh  counties  have 
already  joined  in  the  pension  scheme^  and  the  question  now  was 
whether  the  authorities  should  ask  the  masters  and  mistresses  to 
join.  Mr.  Humphreys  OweUt  M.P;,  called  altention  to  the 
important  fact  (hat,  under  the  new  Education  Act,  there  was 
power  in  their  hands  to  give  assistance  to  such  a  fund  as  long  as 
they  did  not  exceed  a  two- penny  rate. 

Thk  CarnarTonshtre  Education  Committee  has  decided  to 
accept  an  offer  from  the  authorities  of  the  Bettws  y  Coed  Girls' 
School  (a  non-provided  school)  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Com- 
miiCee  mt  coHdiiianj  which  include  systematic  examination  of 
the  children  in  Bible  knowledge  under  the  direction  of  the 
County  Committee,  Mr.  Allan  son  Picton  made  the  protest 
that  this  meant  the  Committee  committing  itself  to  the  teaching 
and  endowment  of  religion,  and  the  application  to  the  head 
teacher  of  a  certain  religious  test.  Mr.  Picton  holds  that  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  all  religious  tests.  The  Carnarvon- 
shire Committee  draw  the  line  at  Bible  teaching.  So^  too,  does 
Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.,  who  asked  at  a  recent  meeting  :  '^  Is 
the  Bible  to  be  the  only  book  excluded  from  the  schools  ?  All 
present  woutd  agree  that  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  on 
every  ground  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  elementary  schools.*' 
But  if  so,  may  it  not  be  asked :  Would  it  not  be  a  monstrous 
thing  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  in  his  teaching  of  it  ? 
Can  the  country  trust  the  teachers?  If  so  the  diftieulty  of 
solving  the  religious  question  will  be  enormously  reduced, 

A  Welsh  National  Conference  00  the  Training  of  Teachers 
convened  by  the  University  of  Wales  and  the  Central  Welsh 
Board  is  to  be  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  November  toth  and  iith. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W,  Hammond 
Robinson,  Central  Welsh  Board ,  Cardiff,  who  is  acting  as 
honorary  secretary* 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 

APPARATUS. 

Modern  Languageii 

Smn/e  Beave,  Portrait  d£  Mff/iin.  Edited  by  Dorothea  C. 
Bedford.  36  pp.  (Blackie.)  4^,  ^It  was  a  happy  thought  to 
issue  a  selection  of  parages  from  Saintc  Beuve's  admirable 
partrait  of  Moliere*  Miss  Bedford  has  written  a  brief  intro- 
duction and  very  good  notes,  rather  more  full  than  is  usual  in 
this  excellent  series  ;  but  they  give  welcome  explanations  of 
many  literary  allusions  and  materially  enhance  the  value  of  this 
volume^  which  we  warmly  recommend. 

rrV/^r  Hu^^,  Lis  Bttrgraves.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Eve.  xU 
+  i6S  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press*)  7S.  6«/.— It  is 
needless  to  speak  in  praise  of  Mr.  Eve's  work  as  an  editor  1  for 
before  we  open  a  book  with  his  name  on  the  cover  we  are 
assured  of  the  conscientious  and  scholarly  labour  he  has  devoted 
to  it*  There  may  be  some  dilTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  suil- 
ability  of  **  LtfS  Burgraves  "  for  class  reading ;  some  may  see  in 
it  a  melodrama  on  a  large  scale,  and  may  regard  it  as  serving  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  less  admirable  qualities  of  Victor  Hugo's 
genius.  To  those  who  admire  the  play  this  edition  will  be 
welcome  as  an  admirable  guide  to  its  study  and  interpretation. 

Cemeiikj  Horai^,  Edited  by  John  E.  Mat fke.  xx,4*  I44pp, 
(Heath.)  is.  6f/.— This  is  a  very  satisfactory  edition  of  one  of 
Corncille*s  liest  plays.  A  good  introduction  deals  with  the  date 
of  the  play,  its  sources,  the  three  unities,  the  play,  and  the 
characters.     The  section    of    Livy  dealir^  with    the    famous 
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combat  of  the  Huratii  and  the  Curiaiii  is  given  in  full,  with  an 
English  rendering.  The  text  is  carefully  printed,  and  the  notes 
give  all  necessary  infonnalion,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
peculiarities  of  seventeenth  century  grammar. 

ThhphiU  Gautier,  Prose  et  Vers.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman. 
iii.  4-  32  pp.  (Black.)  (>d. — We  like  the  brief  selection  of 
Gautier's  prose  and  verse  which  Mr.  Kirkman  has  added  to  his 
popular  series.  The  pictures  are  of  varying  merit  ;  some  of  the 
designs  contributed  by  Lady  Chance  have  good  decorative 
effect.  We  have  noted  a  few  misprints,  such  as  cUje/ine  (p.  3, 
1.  48)  ;  bohhverk  (p.  4,  note  2)  ;  rh}e  (p.  12,  1.  7);  qu^  for  qui 
(p.  19,  1.  i)  \addresse  (p.  21,  1.  75)  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  editor's  statement  in  the  introduction  that  Gautier*s 
Capitaine  Fracasse  is  well  known  in  English  schools. 

Le  Thi&tre  h  t Ecole.  By  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer.  20  + 1 2  -f  27  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  is, — There  is  no  doubt  that  our  pupils  can 
derive  much  beneBt  from  acting  short  French  plays  which  are  at 
the  same  lime  bright  and  written  in  good  conversational  French. 
Difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  finding  suitable  plays,  and  we 
have  to  thank  Mrs.  Frazer  for  supplying  us  with  Ogine  cCEstrits^ 
written  in  imitation  of  the  medieval  fabliaux,  Uru  Noce  en 
Panne,  which  treats  amusingly  of  a .  civil  marriage,  and  Tel 
Mattre,  tel  Valet,  a  broad  farce. 

The  Intermediate  French  Reader.  Edited  by  M.  A. 
Gerothwohl.  viii.  -f  248  pp.  (Murray.)  2s  .6d, — This  reader 
is  based  on  Sir  William  Smith's  **  French  Principia,"  Part  11. , 
which  was  compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  Ernest  Brette.  The 
present  editor  has  retained  some  of  the  old  examples,  otherwise 
he  has  re-written  the  book  entirely.  In  its  new  form  it  pre- 
sents a  good  selection  of  passages  from  many  authors,  arranged 
in  a  systematic  way,  and  elucidated  by  useful  bibliographical 
and  grammatical  notes.  The  book  is  carefully  printed  in  clear 
type  ;  we  have  noted  hardly  any  misprints  {Chdleaubriand  on 
p.  203  should  be  Cha- ;  es  should  be  les  on  p.  223,  1.  5  ; 
Morhiban  should  be  Morbihan  on  p.  227  ;  and  D'arc  should  be 
Dare  on  p.  229). 

Classics. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  with  Vocabulary.  By  Dr.  G.  G . 
Ramsay.  Part  I.,  Lower  Grade,  iv.  +92  +  49  pp.  Part  IL, 
Higher  Grade,  iv.  +88  +  49  PP-  (Clarendon  Press.)  is.  6d. 
each. — The  merits  of  Prof.  Ramsay's  "Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion "  are  well  known,  and  it  is  a  convenience  to  have  the  work 
sub-divided  into  smaller  parts,  each  containing  about  a  year's 
work.  Both  parts  cover  the  whole  of  Latin  syntax,  but  the 
exercises  are  easier  in  the  one  than  the  other.  Each  exercise 
has  footnotes  to  aid  the  learner.  A  third  part  will  contain  the 
syntax  on  which  these  exercises  are  based  ;  but  since  the  subjects 
of  the  exercises  are  set  at  their  head,  the  books  can  be  used  with 
any  other  syntax.  New  exercises  in  continuous  prose  are 
appended. 

Longmans*  Latin  Course.  Part  III.  Elementary  Latin  Prose. 
With  complete  syntax  and  passages  for  learning  by  heart.  By 
W.  Norton  Spragge.  ix.  +226  pp.  (Longmans.)  31. —We 
have  already  noticed  the  earlier  parts  of  this  book.  The  present 
instalment  is  clearly  expressed,  the  syntax  is  sensible,  and  the 
exercises  full.  But  we  think  that  there  is  the  same  defect  in 
this  book  as  in  most  manuals  of  composition.  What  the  begin- 
ner wants  are  exercises  which  ring  the  changes  on  one  thing  at 
a  time  ;  i.e.,  there  should  be  fewer  types  of  sentence  and  more 
variation  within  the  type.  One  section  with  its  possible  varia- 
tions being  set  as  a  model,  might  be  followed  by  a  number  of 
other  types  to  be  raised  viva  voce  by  the  teacher.      Given,  how- 


ever, the  more  elaborate  form  of  exercise,  these  appear       ^ 
well  done,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  without  practice. 

Ludus  Latinus  :  a  Book  of  Latin  Exercises.  Adapteci  iq  i^ 
revised  Latin  Primer,  for  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Form.  B 
A.  B.  Ramsay,  i. +  185  pp.  (Eton  College  :  Spottiswoode.)- 
These  exercises  are  suited  to  a  long  and  leisurely  study  ol 
Latin,  such  as  can  only  be  found  now  in  a  few  schools.  Tbey 
illustrate  the  relative  and  other  pronouns,  the  cases,  the  pv- 
ticiples,  and  forms  of  the  compound  sentence.  The  earlier 
exercises  are  detached  sentences,  but  a  number  of  continoov 
pieces  are  added  at  the  end,  with  hints  and  helps,  includini 
references  to  the  Latin  Primer.  A  vocabulary  is  added. 
There  is  nothing  new  to  remark  in  the  treatment :  the  senteoces 
are  good  idiomatic  English,  and  provide  a  thorough  drill  ic 
common  syntactical  difficulties. 

Tacitus,  Histories  III.  With  Introduction,  Notes  and  IndcK 
By  Prof.  W.  C.  Summers,  xxiv.  +  160  pp.  (Pitt  Press  Scrics- 
2s.  6d. — The  new  volumes  of  the  Pitt  Press  Series  are  far  so 
perior  to  the  old  in  printing.  The  page  is  iK)t  overloaded,  an 
the  type  is  good — imp>ortant  points  which  have  been  too  mnc 
neglected  in  the  past.  The  editing,  too,  appears  to  us  bettii 
suited  to  its  purpose.  Mr.  Summers,  whose  Sallust  we  ha^ 
already  noticed  in  these  columns,  is  a  capable  editor,  foil 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm ;  and  he  has  not  shown  himself  anxion 
to  exhibit  his  knowledge,  but  to  give  judicious  help  to  the  sC 
dent.  (On  p.  118  read  ins  Latinum  or  ius  Latii.)  The  Intr 
duction,  besides  a  historical  sketch,  contains  a  good  essay 
Silver  Latin  Style.  The  subject  of  the  book,  the  events  of  i>a 
of  69  A.  D.,  is  suitable  for  detached  reading. 

OvicPs  Tristria.  Book  I.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  & 
By  G.  H.  Wells.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  xxix. 
99  pp.  (Blackie.) — The  Introductioci  to  this  book  is  mc 
original  than  usual.  The  editor  collects  the  allusions  frc 
Ovid's  works  to  his  banishment,  discusses  the  early  elegi 
writers  of  Greece,  and  the  uses  of  the  measure,  and  gives 
thoughtful  estimate  of  Ovid's  place  among  the  poets,  l^ 
might  have  added  one  great  glory  of  Ovid  :  that  Shakespeai 
studied  him,  and  owed  much  to  his  influence  in  early  days 
The  notes,  however,  are  too  full.  Synopsis  is  all  very  well  ii 
history  ;  for  short  poems  it  is  unnecessary,  and  to  supply  it  is  tt 
do  for  the  schoolboy  what  the  schoolboy  ought  to  do  for  hifflsdf 
Many  notes  give  information  which  is  better  sought  by  tb( 
schoolboy  in  his  mythological  dictionary ;  and  explanatioD! 
such  as  **  Ulixen^  Odysseus  *'  (p.  46),  **  immani  murmure,zhlo\ 
description  *'  (p.  47),  are  better  away.  A  thorough  weeding  OQi 
would  leave  a  good  schoolbook. 

The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Translated  into  English  Proa 
by  Sir  Richard  Jebb.  376  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press. 
$5.  net.— The  merits  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb's  **  Sophocles  "  ar 
too  well  known  to  need  our  praises,  and  there  is  no  doubt  ths 
the  publication  of  the  English  version  in  separate  form  wi 
be  welcomed  by  a  large  public.  We  are  bound  to  say  for  oui 
selves  that  we  like  less  the  translation  than  the  notes.  Pro 
Jebb's  English  style  is  often  archaistic,  and  does  not  g 
straight  to  the  heart  as  a  simpler  style  would  do  ;  he  has  alsofl 
irritating  trick  of  dropping  into  iambics,  so  that  whole  Xvx* 
or  half  lines  abound. 

Must  lay  profaning  hands  on  sanctities.     .     .     . 
Dread  things  and  things  most  potent  bow  to  office.     .    . 
There  is  a  sea-washed  headland  of  Eubcea.      .     .     . 

These   lines  occur  on   the   first   three   pages  we  opened 
random ;  good  enough  lines  in  themselves,  the  first  line  tso 
lent,  but  out  of  place  in  a  prose  version  and  irritating  to  a  scO 
tive  ear.     These  faults  apart,   the  translation  is  worthy  of  * 
praise  ;  and  in  scholarship  eminent. 
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j  Thf  AdvaHfimtHi  o/LHtrning.  Book  /.  By  Al bert  S,  Cook . 
|ii*  +  145  pp.  (Ginn,)  3/.  6</.— This  is  a  learned  but  nol- 
bstanding  useful  and  inleresting  edition.  The  book  is  a 
small  one,  but  it  is  crAtnmed  with  valuable  maUcr»  and  Prof. 
Cook  is  to  be  commended  for  the  careful  selection  be  bas  made 
among  I  he  materials  available.  The  iniroduction  begins  with 
the  little  known  **  Life  ''  by  Rawley,  and  after  a  chronological 
table,  esliinates  of  Bacon  follow.  These  are  numerous,  and  nre 
all  extracts  from  writers  of  known  authority.  It  will  be  seen 
Oin  this  procedure  that  the  editor  keeps  himself  in  the  back- 
und ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  noie  of  deep  enthusiasm  which  he 
|liike$  in  his  preface,  Mr.  Cook  would  hardly  iipeak  in  his  own 
lerson  al  all.  The  notes  arc  splendid.  The  edition  is  quite 
practicable  for  use  in  ordinary  upper  form  work.  No  commen- 
klUHi  can  be  too  high  for  the  handling  of  critical  maHcr  in  it. 

Sittfj  Tahsman.     %%v\\l   f  510  pp.     (Macmillan.)     2i,  SJ. 

-This  edition  is  anonymous,  bui  it  makes  a  good  reading  book. 

"he  editor  has  taken  a  modei»t  share  in  il,  so  far  as  hii  intra- 

bctioo  goes  ;  for  he  contributes  only  a  very  short  biography  of 

«l,  in  which,  however,  some  critical  remarks  arc  worth  con- 

deration.     His  notes  are  excellent      What    some   ambitious 

would  call  an  appendix  deals  with  Jerusalem  and  the 

and   is  well  worth  attention.     Mr.   Andrew  Lang\ 

Jles  are  added  at  the  end,  so  that  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a 

'derible  amount  of  pains  has  been  expended  on  makinj^ 

pn  book  as  reasonably  full  as  it  is  useful. 

The  Carmelite  Class i<s.     (i)  Omaur's  '^  Proiogue^"*  4S  pp,  ; 
K2)  MtlhH^i  *•  Comas,'*  64  pp.    By  C.  T,  Onions.    (Horace  Mar- 
it  6ti  each,— The  editor  of  thei>e  booklets  has  found  out  a 
jto  provide  a  minimum  of  matter  in  an  edition  which  is  never- 
Wess  quite  well  worth  using.     The  notes  are  only  intended  to 
Uueidate  matters  that  young  students  could  not  work  out  for 
wemselves.     Each  subjecl  is  furnished  with  a  brief  bibliogrophy 
'^  1  lotne  carefully  considered  <|ueslions.     There  is,  therefore, 
1  value  in  both  cases. 

M'^tis's   English  Course.   Book  L  {Wonis  and  their  Use). 

py  Laurie  Magnus,    1 22  pp.     (Routledge.)    iCk/.— This  volume 

'  in  some  sense  a   companion  to   Miss  Kinnear's  little  book 

recently  reviewed   in  these  columns.     It  could  not  possibly  be 

o»ore  elementary  than  that  book  ;  but  it  makes  a  valuable  second 

^  if,  and  il  is  directed  to  the  same  specific  aim.     Moreover,  it 

|ts  but  the  initial  volume  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  securing 

[1  higher  type  of  instruction  in  English  literature  than  is  now 

*is»omaty.     It  aims  at  doing  away  with  the  dull   and   dreary 

Ltning  of  the  rules  of  gnimmar  in  the  form  of  laws  learnl  from 

'm-book,  and,  intelligently  used,  it  ought  to  have  a  good 

'"CCl  in  ibis  direction.     The  simplicity  of  the  style  in  which 

/  Magnus  has  set  abjut  this  first  portion  of  his  task  will  make 

J«i  book  welcome  in  junior  forms,  and  his  scries  of  exercises  at 

^^  end  deserve  to  be  commended.     This  volume  aims  at  an 

«>tiic|y  complete    explication    of  ihe  function  of  any  possible 

*^'«i   in   any    possible  sentence   which   may   be  oflTered  I0  a 

^_^'o«ghly  juvenile  understanding,  and  we  think  it  succeeds  in 


l*'^W5i/  en  ihi  Composition  of  Scitniific  Papers.     By  T,  CliffopJ 

?^«Mtt.     viiL-f  154  pp.     (Macmillan.)     31.  net— The  primary 

'^'^PKwe  of  this  volume  is  entirely  concerned  with  students  in 

^l^iciae  and  natural  science  who  are  required  to  write  iheseson 

^^ts  in  which  the   lay  mind  is  not  deeply  interested  as  a 

I  thing.     To  find   a  genuine  literary  gift  going  hand  in 

with  scientific  acuteness   is  not   uncommon  among   the 

ex:ponents  of  natural   law  ;  but   it  is  not  at  atl  to   be 
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wondered  at  that  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutl  speaks  regrctfuHy  abon 
the  general  average  of  literary  attainment  among  those  whose 
mental  energies  are  absorbed  by  scientific  study.  To  supply 
some  hints  on  style,  to  give  hints  and  outlines  as  to  the  form  oij 
an  essay  on  a  technical  subject,  and  to  winnow  the  student's 
vocabulary  on  one  hand  while  enlarging  it  on  the  other,  arc  thf 
main  lines  upon  which  these  '*  Notes  ^  are  compiled  ;  and  the 
may  with  great  advantage  be  studied  by  many  who  are  not 
students  of  natural  science.  The  author  gives  one  invaluable 
rule  for  composition  :  **  Imitate  no  one."  What  a  happy  peace 
would  descend  upon  the  world  of  letters  to-day  if  only  that 
maxim  could  be  ground  into  the  conviction  of  the  great  hott  of 
imitators  ! 

Chiiuier.  By  Rev.  W.  TuckwelK  96  pp.  is,  CoUridgt, 
By  Dr.  Garnctt.  rii  pp.  (Bell.)  n, —These  miniature  volumes 
are  criticism  in  an  extremely  condensed,  lucid,  literaty  and 
elegant  form.  Messrs.  Bell  promise  other  volumes,  and  these 
will  whet  the  appetite  of  many  book  lovers  who  appreciate 
books  on  books  when  they  are  properly  written.  These  two 
volumes  may  be  highly  commended  in  every  respect.  Their 
charming  exterior  and  the  portrait  given  in  each  case  ought, 
however,  not  to  pass  without  special  remark. 

Dr.  JohfisoH^s  Journey  to  the  Western  Istands  of  Scotland,  By 
K.J.Thomas.  1S4  pp.  (Clivc.)  2s,6d. — This  paper- covered 
volume  is  one  of  the  well  known  University  Correspondence 
College  Seriest  and  is  one  of  the  subjects  set  for  the  Intermediate 
Arts*  Examination  in  1906.  Mr.  Thomas  reproduces  in  this 
edition  all  the  customary  features  of  this  series  of  publications  ; 
and  when  we  say  that  these  are  as  full  of  faults  asof  excellencies^ 
but  that  they  certainly  subserve  a  practical  purpose,  we  are  able 
also  to  allow  that  he  has  done  his  work  most  commendably. 
We  take  some  exception  to  his  phrase,  *'  he  therefore  caught 
himself,'^  in  the  introduction  (section  2),  because  that  seems  to 
indicate  that  Johnson  did  what  Socrates  hinted  that  his  friends 
would  never  do  :  and  it  is  slovenly  as  well  as  misleading.  The 
section  on  Johcsoo's  opinions  is  good,  but  much  too  uncritical  — 
the  result,  perhaps,  of  the  short  space  at  the  editor's  disposal. 
The  notes  are  good  ;  but  is  it  not  very  weak  to  explain,  *'  Mr. 
Boswcll:  Johnson's  biographer  and  fervent  admirer,'*  even  in  a 
note  ?  Some  things  surely  the  readers  of  Mr.  Thomas's  intro- 
ductory matter,  and  a  candidate  for  this  examination,  "  may  be 
presumed  to  know/* 

We  have  received  twelve  more  volumes  published  by  Mr. 
William  Heinemann  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare  at  sixpence  net  each.  The  high  character  of  the 
series  is  maintained,  and  it  should  not  be  long  before  these 
marvellously  cheap  and  daintily  produced  volumes  are  widely 
used  in  secondary  schools.  The  plays  which,  in  addition  lo 
those  mentioned  in  out  issue  for  Scptcml>er,  have  been  published 
flow  are  Cymbdine^  Cori&ianus,  Macbeth^  Romeo  ami  /h/ift. 
The  Tempest^  Othello,  King  Lear,  Alfs  IVell  that  Ends  IVell, 
King  Henry  K,  Julius  desar,  Pericles^  and  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.  Each  volume  is  provided  with  a  short  introduction  by 
Dr.  George  Brandes. 

Geography* 

Elementary  Class -book  of  Physical  Geography.  By  W\ 
liughes;  new  and  revised  edition  by  R.  A,  Gregory,  vii. + 
118  pp.  (George  Philip  &  Son.)  is.  6d. — For  an  elementary 
text-book  on  the  subject  this  may  be  thoroughly  recommended. 
Prof.  Gregory's  name  on  the  title  page  is  a  sufficient  assurance 
that  the  information  given  is  well  up  to  date,  and  that  no 
heresies,  ir,^.,  the  Gulf  Stream  myth,  aie  admitted.  In  addition, 
examples  of  earth  changes  of  recent  date  are  adduced  as  illus- 
tralions  ;  tf.^. »  the  Mont  Pelcc  eruption,  1902.  There  are  fifty 
six  maps  and  Llluatraiion;!. 
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We  have  received  from  the  pablishers  three  elementary 
geographies — viz.,  British  IsUs^  America,  Asia.  By  L.  W. 
Lyde.  (Black.)  4^.— They  are  written  on  lines  familiar  to 
teachers  who  use  Prof.  Lyde's  text-books,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  say  more  about  them,  though  perhaps  we  should 
add  that  the  first-named  book  consists  of  only  12  pages. 

TAe  World  and  Us  People,  The  British  IsUs.  vi.  -f  304  pp. 
(Nelson.)  is.  6d.  New  Era  Geography  Readers.  The  World. 
280  +  xxxii.  pp.  (Pitman.)  is.  lod.—ln  these  readers  maps 
and  illustrations  form  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  contents,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher  they  are 
such  as  can  be  put  to  good  use  in  intensifying  the  impressions 
derived  from  the  subject-matter.  In  the  latter  volume  the 
inclusion  of  several  national  anthems,  with  tonic  sol-fa  notation, 
is  a  somewhat  unusual  feature.  We  have  little  to  find  fault 
with  in  either  case  ;  we  note  one  or  two  slips  which  might  be 
remedied  in  future  editions— ^.^. ,  Leeds,  p.  134  ("  British  Isles  ") 
is  no  longer  a  mere  **  town,"  and  the  map  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ("The  World")  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  from  its 
present  position  between  two  pages  of  text  on  Germtny. 

Mathematiet. 

New  School  Arithmetic.  By  Charles  Pendlebury  and  F.  E. 
Robinson,  xvii.  +  468  -|-  xliv.  pp.  (Bell.)  4J.  (td.  New 
School  Arithmetic.  Part  II.  By  Charles  Pendlebury  and 
F.  E.  Robinson,  v.-vi.  -|-  207-468  -|-  xxiii.-xliv,  pp.  (Bell.) 
2J.  td.  Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  Charles  Pendlebury  and 
F.  E.  Robinson,  xiii.  +223  -f  xliv.  pp.  (Bell.)  3^-— Part  I. 
of  the  **  New  School  Arithmetic  "  was  noticed  in  The  School 
World  for  September,  p.  36a  The  second  Part  begins  with 
Areas  and  Volumes,  and  discusses  problems  that  require  the 
extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots ;  the  introduction  of 
areas  and  volumes  at  this  stage  is  undoubtedly  in  the  interest  of 
the  pupil.  Practice,  proportion,  percenUges,  interest,  stocks 
and  shares,  &c.,are  treated  with  fulness — with  too  great  fulness, 
one  feels  inclined  to  say,  when  the  comparatively  small  part 
that  the  monetary  transactions  involved  in  these  exercises  on 
interest,  simple  and  compound,  stocks  and  shares,  and  partner- 
ships, plays  in  the  life  of  the  average  pupil.  A  good  chapter  on 
approximation  is  followed  by  one  on  graphs,  in  which  an 
excellent  treatment  is  given  of  the  methods  by  which  the  graph 
may  be  employed  to  solve  problems  that  would  be  somewhat 
puzzling  if  attacked  by  the  methods  of  ordinary  arithmetic. 
There  is  a  good  chapter  on  elementary  mensuration,  and 
another  in  which  a  simple  but  sufficient  discussion  of  logar- 
ithms is  given.  The  examples  are  very  numerous,  and  sufficient, 
one  would  think,  for  any  purpose  to  which  the  teacher  can 
apply  them.  The  "  Examples  in  Arithmetic  "  are  extracted  from 
the  **  New  School  Arithmetic"  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  simply  the 
various  sets  of  exercises  in  that  book.  The  text-book  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  experienced  teachers  well  acquainted  vrilh 
the  di65culties  of  the  average  schoolboy,  and  it  will  certainly 
take  a  good  place  among  the  numerous  works  on  arithmetic 
with  which  the  market  is  flooded.  It  would  be  interesting, 
however,  to  know  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  banish 
from  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
mercial arithmetic  of  the  ordinary  text-book  ;  for  example,  how 
often  in  actual  business  is  compound  interest  required,  and  are 
the  numerous  examples  in  simple  interest  of  such  importance  in 
daily  business  as  their  place  in  text-books  of  arithmetic  seems 
to  indicate?  Should  the  study  of  these  be  compulsory  for  every 
pupil? 

Solutions  of  the  Exercises  in    Godfrey  and  Siddons'  **  Ele- 
w^M/ary  Geometry.''      By  E.  A.  Price.       1 72  pp.      (Cambridge    j 


University  Press.)  51.  net.— The  solutions  here  providec^  , 
save  the  teacher  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  will  also  serr« 
more  useful  purpose  as  a  guide  to  the  efficient  use  of  the  text 
book.  The  solutions,  though  brief,  are  quite  clear,  and  m 
well  worthy  of  careful  study  by  teachers  who  are  not  famiKir 
with  the  methods  by  which  the  newer  text-books  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  pupils. 

I       A  School  Geometry.      Part  VI.      By  H.  S.  Hall  and  F.  H. 

i  Stevens.  iii.-iv.  +  347-442  +  iv.  pp.  (Macmillan.)  is.U 
— This  Part  contains  the  substance  of  Euclid,  Book  XI.  in, 
together  with  theorems  relating  to  the  surfaces  and  volumes  of 
the  simpler  solid  figures.  The  leading  theorems  of  solid 
geometry  are  presented  with  great  clearness,  and  are  illustnled 
by  nnany  simple  and  instructive  exercises.  The  sections  wbick 
treat  of  the  mensuration  of  solids  are  good  and  suffideDtly 
complete  for  a  school  course,  though  perhaps  a  more  rigenm 
treatment  of  the  theorems  on  limits  which  are  implicitly  oied 
would  not  have  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  welltruocd 
pupil.  The  book  contains  the  minimum  of  any  school  conM 
on  solid  geometry  that  is  worthy  of  the  subject ;  but  this  mini 
mum  comprises  all  or  most  of  the  really  important  matter.  Hm 
diagrams  are  good,  and  the  general  arrangement  is  very  sitis 
factory. 

Practical  Geometry  with  Mensuration.  (No  author's  name, 
viii.  -f  160  pp.  (Oliver  and  Boyd.)  is. — The  geometry  io  thi 
manual  includes  the  leading  propositions  in  Euclid's  Elemenlf 
a  chapter  on  the  ellipse  and  a  section  on  graphs.  The  aim  o 
the  book  is  to  encourage  the  habit  of  accuracy  both  in  thiokini 
and  in  drawing,  as  well  as  to  impart  such  a  knowledge  of  tk 
fundamentals  of  geometry  and  mensuration  as  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  solve  pAblems  in  construction  and  measurement  in  ao 
intelligent  manner.  The  treatment  is  throughout  of  an  no- 
pretentious  character,  and  the  choice  of  material  is  suffideotlf 
varied  to  fumbh  numerous  instructive  exercises.  Though  tk 
book  is  not  a  large  one,  it  contains  many  of  the  most  impoctait 
theorems  and  results  required  in  mensuration,  and  should  be 
of  real  service  in  schools  of  an  elementary  character. 

Afacmillan*s  Picture  Arithmetic.  Book  I.  64  pp.  (StHI 
paper  covers.)  (Macmillan.)  3^. — The  plan  of  this  little  book 
seems  to  be  to  have  a  picture  on  every  second  page,  and  to  Kt 
down  a  number  of  arithmetical  questions  suggested  by  the 
objects  represented  in  the  picture.  Experience  alone  cii 
decide  whether  this  method  of  awakening  the  interest  of  yoniff 
pupils  will  be  successful ;  but  it  may  be  said  meanwhile  thit 
the  pictures  are  well  selected  and  well  reproduced,  and  the 
questions  are  about  as  interesting  as  it  is  possible  to  nshe 
them.  The  type  is  clear,  and  the  general  arrangement  satil' , 
factory. 

Arnold's  Number  Lessons:  PupiCs  Book,  L-VI.,  Teathi^i 
Book,  I.'VI.  (Edward  Arnold.)  —  These  Lessons  com 
the  ground  of  an  ordinary  school  course  on  arithmetic,  •i' 
are  carefully  graded.  Great  pains  seem  to  have  bc0 
taken  to  make  the  development  as  simple  as  possible  whik 
gradually  introducing  the  various  rules  and  tables.  The  Boob 
for  Teachers  contain  notes  that  should  be  of  service  to  tboie 
who  are  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the  arithmetic  lefloa^ 
The  Pupils'  Books  are  in  stiff  paper  covers,  range  in  pri« 
from  2d.  for  Books  I.,  II.  III.,  to  3d.  for  Books  IV.,  V., 
VI.,  contain  32  pages  (Books  I.-III.),  or  64  pages  (Boob 
I  v..  VI.),  and  are  well  printed  in  bold  type.  The  Teacher^ 
Books  range  in  price  from  4d.  to  6d.,  and  contain  from  32  to  4* 
pages  each. 
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Tie  Road  to  Manhood.     By  W.  Beach  Thomas.     With  Ilius- 
ratioM  by  Morris  Williams  and  A.    Twidle.       The    Young 
ilnghnd  Library,    x.  +  224  pp.    (Allen. )    6j.  —The  road  to  man- 
lood,  if  we  are  lo  judge  from  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  this 
Mok,  Ues  through  athletic  and  field  sports.     A  chapter,  indeed, 
ts  devoted  to  "  Some  Winter  Reading,"  but  even  that  is  largely 
coDcemed  with  games.     Boys  are  advised  to  support  their  school 
jooinal,  and  to  read  Mayne  Reid  and  other  novelists,  with  a  few 
popular  poems  and  school  songs.     Just  think  of  the  hundreds 
of  books  which  fascinate  boys—  to  mention  but  one  Urge  class, 
tbe  old  voyagers,  Drake  and  Hawkins,  and  the  other  Elizabethan 
tta-dogs,  men   who   lived,    and   whose   books  live   therefore  ! 
And  is  there  nothing  to  read  in  summer  time  ?      Our  author  has 
mde  i  mistake ;  be  lacks  balance.    True,  the  advice  he  gives  is 
ocdkiK  ;  no  one  can  deny  that  a  great  secret  of  manhood  is  to 
btlteea  in  everything.      But  can  this  be  taught  by  a  book  or  by 
aayAini  except  nature  or  good  example  ?    And  when  the  boy 
lodia  guide  to  manhood  which  puts  mind  and  intellect  in  the 
&rbKkgrouod,  he  will  only  be  confirmed  in  his  own  faults. 
But  taking  this  book   as  a  guide  to  physical  manhood,  it  is 
excellait.      Written  in  a  breezy,  taking  style,  it  gives  advice 
and  information  in  plenty.      The  boy  who  takes  in  both  will  be 
bealtby  and  manly  ;  but  he  will  want  more  to  make  him  a  man. 
The  sobjects  treated  of  are :  Games  in  the  Making,   Volun- 
teering, Some   Winter    Reading,   Daily  Training,   The    most 
English  Game,    Rugby  Football,  American  Games,  The  Be- 
ginning of  Football,  Some  Rules,  Athletics  as  a  Game,  Hockey, 
On  tbe  Ice,  In  the  Gymnasium,  Swimming,  Playing  the  Game. 
An  attractive  medley  ;  but  a  medley  it  is  at  best,  and  would  be 
better  for  a  little  summer  or  winter  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
Mitbor. 

Earth  and  Sky,  Number  HI,  By  J.  H.  Stickney.  viii.  + 
Ifopp.  (Ginu.)  I  J.  td, — This  is  a  continuation  of  an  attempt 
to  teach  nature  knowledge  by  reading  lessons,  a  method  with 
vbich  the  best  teachers  have  little  sympathy.  Some  of  the 
*latements  of  the  book  are  unscientific,^.^.,  "an  apple  tree 
<tops  at  twenty-five  feet  to  keep  its  apples  from  getting  too 
^^7  bruised  when  they  fall." 

Bom  to  Income  a  Teacher.  By  J.  W.  Berry.  96  pp.  (T. 
fisher  Unwin.)  u.  net. — A  useful  handbook  explaining  con- 
cisely what  steps  should  be  taken  by  a  boy  or  girl  who  desires 
te  become  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  in  a  secondary 
•cbool. 

Tki  Preparation  of  the  Child  for  Science.  By  M.  E.  Boole. 
'57  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  zs. — As  Mrs.  Boole's  wide  experi- 
«Oce  led  us  lo  expect,  there  are  many  useful  hints  in  this  book 
^  teachers  responsible  for  the  education  of  young  children. 
«he  last  of  the  five  chapters  into  which  the  volume  is  divided  is 
^  especial  interest,  showing,  as  it  does,  how  scientific  habits 
■^Jiy  be  developed  in  the  nursery.  Any  record  of  the  results  of 
^ucational  experiments  conducted  by  an  experienced  teacher 
Reserves  to  be  encouraged  by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  esta- 
^^ahment  of  a  science  of  education,  and  when  the  record  is 
*Htten  in  the  interesting  style  of  this  little  book  it  is  sure  of  a 
l^^ial  reception.  Though  parts  of  the  book  seem  to  us  dis- 
l^red  by  a  too  free  use  of  unnecessary  technical  expressions, 
^commonly  employed  by  writers  on  education,  we  commend 
^  to  the  attention  of  teachers  of  mathematics  and  science. 

A.  L,  Freehand  Photo  Copies.  Book  II a.  (Leeds  :  Arnold.) 
^Givcs  good  photographic  copies  of  the  casts  set  at  the  South 
Kensington  and  the  King's  Scholarship  Examinations  of  the 
^«ard  of  Education   between    1894   and   1903.     It  should  be 


useful   to  teachers   who   have   to   prepare   students    for   these 
examinations. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  John 
Carroll's  practical  and  altogether  admirable  little  book  on 
**  Freehand  Drawing  of  Ornament."    (Burns  &  Oates.)    \5.  6tt. 

An  Alphabet  of  Roman  Capitals^  with  three  sets  of  lower-case 
letters  selected  and  enlarged  from  the  finest  examples  and  periods 
for  schools.  (Batsford.)  2s.  6d.  net. — Mr.  G.  Woolliscroft  Rhead 
gives  us  an  alphabet  of  letters  carefully  enlarged  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  together  with  three 
good  sets  of  lower-case  letters  of  about  the  eighth,  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  sixteenth  century  respectively.  The  letters  are  admi- 
rable in  every  way,  good  in  proportion,  strong  and  legible,  and 
would  be  excellent  examples  for  elementary  freehand  drawing. 

Chalk  Drawing:  a  Manual  for  Teachers.  By  Hannah 
Dean.  (Leeds:  Arnold.)  3j.net. — Contains  some  information 
about  flowers  which  might  help  a  young  teacher  taking  a  class  in 
n\ture-study  or  in  elementary  drawing  from  flower  and  other 
vegetable  forms,  but  the  illustrations  are  not  tasteful,  and  in  her 
praiseworthy  efforts  after  simplicity  the  draughtswoman  has  lost, 
in  many  cases,  a  great  deal  of  the  character  of  the  flowers,  fruits, 
and  roots  she  depicts.  Plate  VI.,  for  instance,  would  be  quite 
misleading  to  a  London  child  unacquainted  with  gooseberry 
bushes. 

Philips'  Coloured  Nature  study  Drawing  Cards.  By  A.  F. 
Lydon.  Four  parts,  is.  gd.  each.  Part  I.,  Flowers  ;  Part  II., 
Insects  ;  Part  III.,  Birds  ;  Part  IV.,  Animals. —Four  practical 
little  sets  of  cards,  which  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  who  have 
to  take  **  nature-study  "  classes.  The  flowers  are  given  as  a 
whole,  with  sections  and  diagrams  of  their  various  parts  on  the 
same  sheet,  and  there  are  separate  sheets  dealing  with  the 
different  shapes  of  leaves.  Part  II.  includes  some  interesting 
sheets  of  insects'  feet,  antenna  and  wings.  The  birds  and 
animals  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.  are  adequately  drawn,  and  the 
pages  showing  the  various  types  of  feet,  heads  and  tails  should 
be  useful  for  teaching  purposes. 

Blackie's  Brush-drawing  Cards.  By  J.  W.  Nicol,  Three 
sets,  IS.  6il.  each.— These  three  sets  of  cards  together  form  a 
complete  course  in  brushwork  for  Standards  I.  to  VII.  They 
are  printed  in  tasteful  colour,  and  the  forms  are  admirably  free, 
while  there  is  none  of  the  sloppiness  which  we  so  often  associate 
with  brushwork.  Mr.  Nicol  is  more  happy  in  his  simple  brush 
and  flower  forms  than  in  his  designs,  but  he  has  given  us  a 
series  of  brushwork  copies  which,  while  they  are  about  the  same 
price  as  other  cards  of  the  kind,  are  very  much  better. 

Nelson's  New  Drawing  Course.  Set  IV.  By  J.  Vaughan. 
151.- Consists  of  ten  folio  cards  with  large  brush-drawing 
and  small  modelling  copies  on  one  s-ide  and  free  drawing  copies 
on  the  other.  The  set  contains  a  wide  range  of  fairly  well 
chosen  subjects. 

A  Batch  of  Small  Books. — The  infants  are  month  by  month 
well  catered  for.  The  "Temple  Infant  Readers"  (Horace 
Marshall),  in  three  parts,  fourpence  each,  are  well  printed,  well 
illustrated,  and  admirably  adapted  for  one  purpose  at  least — i.e., 
the  acquisition  of  the  right  vowel-sounds.  Teachers  can  make 
good  use  of  the  illustrations,  which  might  be  copied  even  by 
infants.  In  the  "  Aim  and  Method  of  the  Reading  Lesson  " 
(Macmillan,  is.)  we  have  an  Australian  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles 
Long.  The  value  of  reprinting  in  England  American  and 
Australian  pamphlets  is  being  realised,  and  the  English  teacher 
will  find  the  lecture  thoroughly  sensible  and  appreciative  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject ;  but  suiely  we  can  make  too  much  of 
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method  of  teaching  singing,  very  little  has  been  devoted  to  the 
method  of  teaching  instrumental  music — f.«.,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  the  teaching  of  the  piano.  Most  of  my  remarks  and 
suggested  reforms  are  more  applicable  to  girls*  schools  than  to 
boys'  schools,  because  in  so  many  cases  boys'  piano  lessons  are 
stopped  just  when  the  boys  are  arriving  at  an  intelligent 
age. 

In  the  6rst  place,  it  ought  to  be  recognised  as  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  that  the  elements  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  must  be 
taught  as  well  as  instrumental  execution.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  great  improvement  in  this  direction  ;  but  in  too  many  cases 
harmony  lessons  are  optional,  and  too  often  there  is  little,  if 
any,  opportunity  given  for  the  pupils  to  learn  any  harmony. 
Even  if  it  is  not  possible  to  give  separate  lessons  in  it,  it  ought 
to  be  taught  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  music  lesson.  It  is 
more  important  that  the  music  learnt  should  be  understood 
than  that  rapid  and  superficial  progress  should  lie  made.  Half 
the  pupil's  difficulties  in  remembering  his  music  are  swept  away 
when  there  is  some  knowledge  of  harmony. 

Secondly,  when  we  hear  so  much  talk  about  the  training  of 
teachers,  surely  it  is  important  that  music  teachers  should  have 
some  grasp  of  general  methods  of  teaching.  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  is  not  exacted  in  the  case  of  a  music  teacher.  Of 
course,  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  at  present,  but 
these  might  be  surmounted. 

There  is  litile  class  teaching  for  the  music  teacher  at  present, 
but  if  it  was  recognised  that  the  piano  master  or  mistress  should 
also  give  lessons  in  harmony  and  class  singing,  then  some 
experience  in  that  would  be  necessary.  In  no  lesson,  how- 
ever, is  there  more  scope  for  the  training  of  children's  charac- 
ters, than  in  the  music  lessons. 

Too  often  the  choice  of  music  is  simply  dependent  on  mecha- 
nical proficiency,  instead  of  being  determined  partly  by  the 
character  of  the  pupil.  In  the  same  way,  a  method  is  often 
adopted  by  the  teacher  for  all  his  pupils,  however  much  they 
differ  in  character.  I  have  myself  seen  a  method  which  aims 
almost  exclusively  at  developing  quickness  and  ease  in  sight 
reading  adopted  with  pupils  who  naturally  err  on  the  side  of 
quickness  and  superficiality. 

Children  should  also  be  taught  to  think  about  their  music, 
and  should  be  taught  to  detect  the  differences  between  the 
works  of  different  composers.  If  occasionally  a  written  exercise 
could  be  set  on  the  subject  of  the  music  the  pupil  has  been 
studying,  surely  it  would  add  considerable  interest  to  the 
routine  of  daily  practice,  and  not  be  time  wasted.  If  general 
lessons  could  be  given  at  times  on  the  history  of  music,  or  the 
lives  of  great  musicians,  we  should  see  a  more  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  music  both  at  school  and  afterwards. 

I  offer  the  above  suggestions  because  I  believe  that  there  is 
in  most  schools  room,  and  also  time,  for  a  broader  and  more  in- 
telligent treatment  of  music. 

Margaret  C.  N.  Parez. 

The  College, 

Inverness. 

Diuipline  in  the  Laboratory. 

I  DO  not  think  that  there  can  be  two  ideas  on  the  question 
raised  by  **  Science  Master."  When  boys  in  the  laboratory  work 
together  in  pairs,  as  is  the  custom  with  our  large  classes  here,  we 
have  never  attempted  to  stop  them  from  talking  quietly  about 
their  work.  For  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  an  experienced  teacher 
to  see  at  a  glance  whether  any  two  boys  are  really  in  earnest,  and 
that  their  conversation  refers  to  what  they  are  doing.  Possibly 
the  inspector  to  whom  '*  Science  Master  "  refers  forgets  that  in 
laboratories,  as  well  as  in  class-rooms,  a  *'  disciplinarian  "  **  may 
create  a  wilderness  and  call  it  peace."     Perhaps  I  may  add  that 


the  distinguished  expert  whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  our  bofi 
has  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  befaaTJov 
in  the  hiboratory. 
Eton  College,  Windsor.  M.  D.  Hill 

A  *'  Science  Master  "  is  taking  inspectors  too  seriously.  Itii 
too  much  to  assume  that  all  should  both  know  science  and  knot 
how  it  should  be  taught.  An  inspector  visited  me  once  wUe 
taking  a  class  in  chemistry.  He  marvelled  tliat  I  had  not  M 
up  the  room  with  pulleys  and  Atwood's  machines,  and  anoii 
me  it  was  quite  easy  to  make  them  myself.  He  had  evideiilf 
come  straight  from  some  physical  laboratory. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  allowing  boys  to  work  in  piin, 
this  has  been  the  usual  practice  of  every  *' science  master"! 
have  come  across.  How  it  should  be  possible,  and  why  it  sbooU 
be  desirable  to  prevent  them  discussing  the  details  quietly  together, 
are  rather  unusual  questions  to  ask  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
a  matter  of  some  interest  if  the  inspector  had  given  his  nuam 
for  insisting  upon  absolute  silence. 

Cranleigh  School,  Surrey.  F.  Brett. 

Though  somewhat  late,  I  should  like  heartily  to  endorse  all 
that  '*  Science  Master"  has  said  with  regard  to  discipline  in  the 
laboratory  during  practical  work. 

I,  too,  have  been  led  by  the  experience  of  years  to  pemit 
quiet  conversation  about  work  with  my  girls  ;  indeed,  I  consider 
it  absolutely  necessary  when  pupils  work  in  **  sets."  It  is  cob- 
paratively  easy  from  the  attitude  of  the  girls  to  determine 
whether  they  are  talking  about  matters  other  than  the  workii 
hand,  and  they  are  very  rarely  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
confidence.  When  it  does  occur,  I  find  that  the  sentence  of 
«*no  talking"  for  everybody  is  the  worst  punishment  I  cm 
devise,  as  they  are  thereby  hindered  in  their  practical  work. 

I  have  been  occasionally  amused  by  the  shocked  expresBoas 
of  visitors  who  at  first  do  not  comprehend  my  plan,  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  our  Inspectors  are  enlightened  enaoKh 
to  understand  and  approve  these  methods.  I  send  my  testinwnf 
in  the  hope  that  other  teachers  may  be  encouraged  to  give  their 


experience. 


Science  Mistress. 


I  WAS  glad  to  see  *•  Science  Master's  "  letter  on  this  sul^ 
in  your  September  issue,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  fellow-sufferer,  the 
critic  in  my  case,  however,  being  my  headmaster,  and  not  u 
inspector.  (I  do  not,  by  the  way,  find  inspectors,  as  a  r^ 
candid  enough  to  tell  me  what  they  object  to,  except  thiwih 
the  Board  of  Education.  I  only  wish  we  were  blessed  with  iBe« 
who  would  discuss  matters  straightforwardly  with  us  and  give  • 
some  real  help  or  advice.) 

To  return  to  the  question  of  talking  in  the  labofitof 
Personally  I  have  always  encouraged  it,  and  have  never  hid 
any  direct  objection  to  it,  except  from  my  present  headmtatef, 
who  does  iw/  take  practical  work.  His  objection,  I  should  s^f» 
was  not  pressed. 

I  take  discussion  l)etween  boys  working  together  to  be  ah©' 
lutely  necessary  for  real  progress,  and  I  find  that  it  not  oalf 
stimulates  them,  but  that  in  addition  it  often  raises  pointe  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  raised,  and,  to  be  quite  canM 
I  have  learnt  much  myself  in  this  way. 

I  would  even  go  farther  than  the  laboratory,  and  encouip 
reasonable  discussion  in  the  class-room,  for  I  believe  that  U^ 
as  a  rule,  conquer  their  difficulties  far  more  in  this  way  thaniw* 
direct  help  from  their  master. 

After  all,  the  good  disciplinarian  is  not  the  high-and-nicM 
silence-at-all-costs  man,  but  rather  he  who  allows  the  boji» 
feel,  as  it  were,  "free  and  easy,"  and  yet  takes  care  that  lh9 
know  that  there  is  a  line  ready  to  be  drawn  if  necesMiy. 

TenYkars  Science-Masth. 
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fliiy  incumbent  upon  ns  to  impress  upon  our  pupils  what 
litations  are  imposed  upon  them  in  the  use  of  each  particular 
9],  and  to  see  that  they  never  employ  the  tools,  which  they 
e  leiming  to  use,  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  are  not 
lapted.  It  is  equally  clear  that  this  is  impossible  if  examiners 
yd  the  writers  of  text-books  persist  in  requiring  them  to  try  these 
ob  beyond  their  powers. 

In  the  preface  to  a  recently-published  up-to-date  text-book 
t  tre  tdd  that :  *'  In  the  use  of  four-figure  tables,  answers  vary 
lightly  iccording  to  the  precise  method  of  working  ;  ^.^.,  log  4 
I  not  precisely  the  same  as  2  log  2  ;  such  variations  occur 
liiefly  when  there  are  several  formulae  applicable ;  the  authors 
vat  in  many  cases  indicated  which  formulae  should  be  used  to 
obtitn  the  answers  in  the  book."  Now,  I  maintain  that  this 
nmt  be  the  wrong  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  question.  It 
cionot  conduce  to  correct  notions  in  a  boy's  mind  to  suggest  to 
laa^  even  remotely,  that  one  answer  is  right  if  you  use  one 
fonnria,  but  that  a  slightly  different  one  would  be  right  if  you 
ued  mother.  The  boy  should  be  shown  that  the  tool  he  is 
Bmg,iD  this  case  the  four-figure  tables,  can  only  be  relied  upon 
togifean  answer  correct  to  a,  certain  degree  of  approximation, 
udhediould  not  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  use  these  tables  to 
obtUD  a  closer  result.  As  pointed  out  in  the  passage  quoted, 
fou-fignre  tables  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  so  simple  a  calcula- 
tion ai  2  x  2  =  4  correct  to  four  significant  figures.  If  anyone 
will  take  the  trouble  to  work  it  out,  he  will  find  that  the  answer 
obtained  is  3'999,  which  is  correct  to  three  significant  figures, 
bat  not  to  four.  The  difficulty  is  one  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  me  of  such  tables,  in  which  the  values  given  are  only  a  very 
roogh  approximation  to  the  actual  values  of  the  logarithms ;  but 
wdy  the  right  way  to  meet  it  is  to  explain  shortly  to  the  pupil 
%  the  fourth  figure  cannot  be  relied  upon,  to  teach  him  to 
«tiniatc  roughly  how  many  figures  ought  to  be  given  as  correct, 
umI  not  to  allow  him  to  assume  a  greater  degree  of  accuiacy  in 
W*  answer. 

The  above  considerations  apply  equally  to  the  graphic 
■**hods  of  solution  of  various  problems ;  but  in  this  case  a  boy 
«*ld  be  encouraged  to  make  frequent  comparison  of  the 
iSQlts  obtained  by  calculation  and  by  drawing,  and  to  deduce 
®^  a  series  of  such  observations  the  degree  of  approximation, 
"'ch  he  himself  can  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  by  graphic 
^Hods.  Similar  comparison  at  convenient  intervals  will  show 
^Whether  he  is  acquiring  greater  facility  in  the  accurate  use 
^*5  instruments. 

''^  conclusion,  I  would  appeal  to  all  examiners  and  writers 
'*Xt-books  to  assist  those  teachers,  who  still  desire  to  culti- 
^  nccatwcy  of  thought  in  their  pupils,  by  exercising  reasonable 
^  in  the  selection  of  the  number  of  significant  figures  which 
y  ask  for,  by  setting  easy  test  questions  on  the  relative  value 
-^c  possible  errors  involved,  and,  above  all,  by  scrupulously 
*i^Dg  g^w  questions  which  place  the  candidate  who  has  accu- 
^  knowledge  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  him  who  has 
^«,  such  as  the  rough  approximation  (?)  to  the  circumference 
^he  earth,  set  in  a  recent  Army  entrance  examination,  which 
^tked  out  at  28,000  miles  ! 

Cecil  Hawkins. 
Haileybury  College. 

^^Condnet"  as  dealt  with  in  School  Reports. 

Most  teachers  know  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  often 
companies  the  writing  up  of  the  monthly  or  term  report  of 
[mpil's  progress.  Percentages  show  results,  but  by  no  means 
vays  d^erts;  and,  even  where  remarks  are  allowed  along  with 
instead  of  marks,  satisfaction  is  not  always  the  outcome. 
But  perhaps  it  is  when  we  come  to  report  on  **  conduct " 
It  the  greatest  difficulty  faces  us.  The  customary  formula 
be  found   on  report   forms— excellent — satisfactory — fair — 


unsatisfactory— are  all  alike  unsatisfying  to  a  teacher,  interested 
in  pupils  as  individuals  with  peculiarities  of  disposition  and 
character  to  be  taken  into  account. 

There  is  the  sort  of  pupil  who  gets  through  a  term  with- 
out doing  anything  definite  enough  to  deserve  punishment, 
either  in  the  form  of  bad-conduct  marks  or  loss  of  good  conduct 
marks.  There  is  no  reason  for  withholding,  in  such  case,  "  ex- 
cellent "  or  **  satisfactory  **  from  the  report,  and  yet  for  indefin- 
able considerations  one  feels  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  farce 
to  give  it. 

Again,  there  is  the  undoubtedly  well-disposed  pupil,  who 
is  less  cautious,  it  may  be,  than  the  other.  He  commits  some 
breach  of  discipline,  thoughtlessly  or  otherwise,  and  suffers 
accordingly  in  his  report.  The  feeling  is  that  justice  has  not 
been  done  in  either  case.  Even  in  reports  where  *'  remarks  " 
are  provided  for,  the  space  available  is  too  circumscribed  for 
adequate  comment.  Extreme  cases  have  perhaps  been  chosen, 
but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  common  difficulty  of  being  quite 
fair  to  our  pupils  when  writing  their  school  reports. 

Now  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  letter  to  seek  to  propose  a 
cure  for  what,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  incurable,  yet 
reflection  would  seem  to  suggest  a  possible  improvement,  and 
that  a  very  simple  one.  For  when  we  think  about  the  difficulty 
of  reporting  on  conduct  in  a  word  or  two,  this  difficulty  seems  to 
arise  in  part  from  want  of  clear  thought  behind  language. 
Mathematics  --French  — history —  cooking  -all  have  definite 
meanings.  We  do  not  tend  to  confuse  one  with  the  other, 
nor  to  include  two  or  more  under  the  one  name. 

Not  so  with  the  word  **  conduct."  The  term  is  commonly 
used  to  mean  either  or  both  of  things  quite  as  dissimilar  as  any 
two  of  the  above-quoted  subjects.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then, ' 
to  substitute,  for  the  one  heading  "conduct,"  two  headings 
'*  discipline  "  and  •*  manner,"  or  some  equivalent  terms.  So  far 
as  the  writer  know&-,  this  has  not  hitherto  been  done.  Discipline 
has  indeed  been  written  and  talked  about  until  it  might  almost 
seem  to  sund  for  conduct  in  school.  Yet  surely  such  a  tendency 
of  mind  is  fraught  with  danger  unless  we  take  due  thought  for 
the  courteous  bearing  to  be  cultivated  in  school  as  in  the  home, 
which  may  perhaps  for  convenience  be  termed  "  manner  "  as 
distinct  from  **  discipline." 

The  distinction  here  referred  to  is  too  obvious  to  require  ex- 
planation, yet  an  example  or  two  of  what  is  meant  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Under  '*  discipline"  would  come  the  keeping  of 
hours  and  rules  as  laid  down  for  the  school.  Personal  neatness, 
tidy  work,  legible  writing,  attentive  attitude  in  class,  are  things 
that  would  seem  to  gain  in  ethical  value  if  put  on  grounds 
of  courtesy  10  one's  fellows — companions  or  teachers — instead  of 
being  confused  with  discipline  of  which  they  cannot  accurately 
be  said  to  form  part. 

To  adopt  some  such  alteration  in  reports  would  seem  to  have  a 
twofold  advantage :  it  would  tend  to  enable  a  teacher  to  give  a 
fairer  expression  of  opinion  on  a  pupil's  conduct.  The  fact 
that  **  manner"  was  given  definite  recognition,  side  by  side  with 
the  other  items  of  a  school  report,  must  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupils 
themselves.  It  would  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  cultivate  gra- 
ciousness  of  behaviour  towards  others,  which  is  perhaps  even  more 
valuable  than  a  training  in  discipline  as  a  preparation  for  after- 
life. 

Lilian  Daly. 

The  Teaching  of  Music. 

I  THINK  that  most  people  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  music  will  admit  that  there  is  great  room  for  reform. 
Both  singing  and  instrumental  music  now  occupy  an  honourable 
place  in  all  boys*  schools,  as  well  as  in  girls*  schools.  While, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
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reason  for  this.  As  it  is  the  only  point  yoo  call  attention  to, 
yoa  may  perhaps,  in  justice  to  Messrs.  Blackwood  and  myself, 
direct  his  attention  to  this,  when  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
modify  his  closing  statement.  The  t>ook  was  published  to  give 
the  student  the  usual  tests  performed  in  elementary  inorganic 
analysb,  together  with  the  reason  for  each  operation. 

H.  M.  Tim  PAN  Y. 

On  revising  the  separate  tables  in  Mr.  Timpany*s  "Tables  for 
Qualitative  Analysis,*'  I  find  that  the  test  for  phosphoric  acid  is 
inserted,  and  I  regret  that  my  remarks  were  undeservedly 
severe.  The  Tables  are  arranged  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
manner,  resulting  in  the  above  test  being  placed  in  an  obscure 
position  on  an  extensive  table  which  bears  the  title  "  Group  TI 
a;"  in  fact,  the  preparatory  treatment  for  any  group  is 
attached  to  the  uble  allotted  to  the  previous  group.  The  plan, 
adopted  in  practically  all  standard  text  books,  of  inserting  a 
Getural  Table  for  the  separation  of  the  groups  immediately 
before  the  tables  allotted  to  the  individual  grou  ps,  is  preferable  ; 
the  treatment  between  consecutive  groups  is  then  quite  con- 
spicuous. 

Your  Reviewer. 


MUTUAL  AID. 

The  object  of  these  columns  is  to  aftord  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first ;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

Readers  are  invited  to  send  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
asked  below  by  our  correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  question 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper. 

Questions. 

C.  H.  C.  Will  any  schoolmaster  who  has  taken  up  some 
branch  of  practical  work,  such  as  Electric  Lighting,  or  any 
work  which  might  prove  profitable  on  compulsory  retirement 
from  teaching,  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  his  experience  ? 

W.  J.  T.  Would  some  reader,  with  experience  of  school 
dramatics,  suggest  some  plays  or  portion  of  plays  suitable  for 
production  in  a  mixed  school  ? 

Questions  with  Answers. 

C.  H.  C.  Why  -dfus  a  Horse  Power  originally  so  called  and 
how  is  the  Horse  Power  of  an  engine  computed  ? 

J.  R. — ^James  Watt,  who  introduced  the  term,  had  in  mind 
the  rate  at  which  a  good  horse  works,  and  thb  he  estimated  at 
33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute.  This  estimate  is  the  standard 
horse-power.  **  The  power  of  a  draught  horse,  of  average 
strength,  working  eight  hours  per  day,  is  about  four- fifths  uf  a 
standard  horse-power"  (Webster). 

For  the  method  of  computing  the  horse-power  of  an  engine 
see  any  standard  work  :  e.^.,  *' The  Steam  Engine.''  By  Prof. 
J.  Perry.     (Macmillan.)     Chapter  iv. 


M.  Regis,  Ghent.  Can  anyam  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain 
English  tramUUious  of  the  folloiuing  books:  **  Les  fSeheux^^  by 
Melitre;  '*  Sihcle  de  Louis  XI V,,^  VoUedre ;  ''Scenes  of 
Travel,*^  Gautier,  I  shall  also  be  grateful  for  the  name  of  a 
good  history  of  French  literature  suitable  for  pupils  prepcuHni 
for  the  Oxford  Higher  Local  Examination. 

DB  V.  Payen-Payne.  "  Les  ficheux  "  is  perhaps  contained 
in  Waller's  version  of  Moliere,  now  being  published  by  Mr. 
Grant  Richards.  All  Gautier's  works,  too,  are  being  transited 
by  M.  F.-C.  de  Sumichrast  and  published  by  Messrs.  Harrop. 

J.  T.  M.  "  A  Note-Book  of  French  Literature."  By  PhiUp 
C.  Yorke  (Blackie)  will  probably  suit  M.  Regis. 


E.  P.  How  can  my  new  cinder  playground  be  ^ot  t$ 
•*  bind  "  /  //  is  on  a  slope,  ft  was  laid  down  with  eight  inckei 
of  broken  bricks  attdfour  inches  of  cinders. 

A.  E.  MuNBY,  28,  SL  Martin's  I-ane,  E.C.  E.  P.'squestioi 
is  a  little  difficult  to  answer  without  seeing  the  condition  of  tht 
ground  and  the  character  and  size  of  the  cinders.  Under  thi 
severe  treatment  which  a  playground  in  a  school  generall] 
receives  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  natural  surface  which  will  na 
kick  up.  Furnace  clinker,  of  which  the  surface  in  question  i 
probably  made,  never  binds  well  alone  ;  when  used  for  roads  i 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  limestone,  which  helps  it  to  bind,  bi 
induces  rather  lumpy  wear.  If  interspaces  exist  between  th 
cinders  some  fine  material  should  be  mixed  in  and  the  wbol 
well  rolled ;  probably  an  admixture  of  clay,  added  in  a  dry  stsi 
as  powder,  would  help  to  keep  the  ground  together  better  tlai 
any  other  natural  substance,  but  it  will  be  added  at  some  sad 
fice  to  dryness  in  wet  weather.  A  grouting  of  Portland  cerod 
sufficient  to  fill  the  interspaces  would,  if  allowed  to  penetni 
through  to  the  brick,  produce  a  hard  and  compact  mass  whic 
should  stand  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage ;  the  cost,  howeva 
would  be  considerable  if  the  area  is  exteasive.  The  amounts 
slope,  the  area  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  existing  drainage  i 
the  ground,  are  all  questions  which  should  be  known  in  onk 
to  get  proper  advice.  E.  P.  will  probably  find  that  the  moi 
economical  course  in  the  end  is  to  get  the  advice  of  a  loi 
engineer  or  of  his  school  architect  after  the  site  has  been  seen. 

R.  H.  S.  Can  any  one  recommend  a  good  set  of  fru-hoM 
drawing  copies  or  test  cards  suitable  for  Cambridge  Prelimimo^ 
Local  Examination  work  ? 

A.    H.   C     Yon   will   probably  find    Mr.    G.     Woollicrc 
Rhead's  "  Memory  Drawing  of  Plant  Form "  (Chapman 
Hall,  2S.  6d. )  suit  your  requirements. 
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OF 


POPULAR  ASTRONOMY 


BY 


THOMAS    HEATH,    B.A. 

FIAST  ASSISTANT  AST&ONOMBR,   ROYAL  OBSBRVATORY,   KDINfiURCH 


"^^^  HE  Publishers  are  pleased  to  announce  the  completion  of  this 
V^  important  Work.  The  letterpress  is  written  in  a  popular  way, 
so  that  those  who  take  up  the  subject  for  the  first  time  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  it.  Both  the  Author  and  the  Publishers 
trust  that  their  efforts  in  producing  an  interesting  work  on  a  science 
which  all  should  know  something  of  will  be  appreciated. 


FOR  SPBOIMEN  PLATE  PLEASE  TURN  OVER. 


ASTEOT^OMY 
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iry  Atlas  of  Popular  Anronomy. 
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PREFACE. 

THE  progress  of  Astronomy  during  the  century  recently  closed  has  exhibited 
itself  in  two  distinct  forms — the  march  of  scientific  discovery  and  the  in- 
creasing interest  shown  in  the  science  by  the  general   public      The  discovery  of 

the  spectroscope  and  the  application  of  photography  to  astronomical  research  have 
opened  up  new  and  intensely  interesting  branches  of  the  science,  v/hile  the  older 
and  more  strictly  mathematical  department  has  been  no  less  vigorously  pushed 
forward.  The  second  form  of  progress  alluded  to,  for  progress  it  must  assuredly 
be  admitted  to  be,  would  seem  to  depend  for  its  existence  on  the  first  The  daily 
increasing  interest  in  the  study  of  Astronomy  is  doubtless  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  rapid  advance  made  in  the  science,  and  to  the  enlarged  means  of  publish- 
ing, and  above  all  to  the  improved  methods  of  illustrating  the  accomplished  facts 
as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  point  at  which  they  can  be  made  interesting  and 
intelligible  to  educated  people  who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  to  astro- 
nomical study.  That  the  general  interest  in  astronomical  study  has  enormously 
increased  of  late  years  is  a  matter  which  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  If  any 
proof  of  the  fact  were  needed,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  call  to  mind  the 
existence  of  flourishing  societies,  specially  intended  for  the  study  of  astronomy 
by  amateurs  (amateurs  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term),  which  have  been  founded, 
as  well  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  as  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 
The  hope  of  still  further  Increasing  the  number  of  such  amateurs  is  the  prime 
object  of  the  few  pages  which  follow. 


LETTERPRESS    CONSISTING    OF    126    PAGES, 

CHAPTER  I.  General  Appearance  of  the  Heavens,  and  First  Results  of  Simple 
Observation.  —  CHAPTER  11.  Figure  of  the  Earth  —  Terrestrial  Lattitubes 
AND  LoNGiTUBEs  —  The  Celestial  Sphere  — Right  Ascension  and  Declination.— 
CHAPTER  III.  Time.— CHAPTER  IV.  The  Corrections  to  be  Applied  to  Astro- 
nomical Observations.— CHAPTER  V.  Day  and  Night— Seasons.~CHAPTER  VL 
Apparent  Movements  of  the  Planets.— CHAPTER  VIl.  Real  Movements  of  the 
Planets*— CHAPTER  VUL  The  Earth's  Distance  from  the  Sun.— CHAPTER  IX. 
Physical  Constitution  or  the  Sun.-^CHAPTER  X.  The  Moon.— CHAPTER  XL 
Eclipses  of  Sun  and  Moon.— CHAPTER  XH.  General  Survey  of  the  Planetary 
System— CHAPTER  XHL  COMETS  and  Meteors*- CHAPTER  XIV,  The  Stars.— 
INDEX. 

LIST    OF    PLATES. 

The  Total  Eclipse  of  28th  July  1851  {Jr&niisptia)—FHABE&  of  Inferior  Planets  and 
Saturn's  Rings,  Refraction,  Etc, —  The  Seasons  — The  Sun,  Zodiacal  Light, 
Solar  Spots,  Etc— The  Moon— Eclipse  of  the  Sun— Eclipse  of  the  Moon— The 
Solar  System— Position  of  the  Earth  in  the  Solar  System  — Planets— Comets 
—Double  Stars  and  Clusters  — Nebul.«— Meteors  — Spectrum  Analysis  —  Star 
Maps— North  Polar  Star  Map— South  Polar  Star  Map— Paths  of  the  Planets. 
And  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 


Complete  Catahgue  of  Atfase^t  MapM,   Qhbee,    Wait  iHuMtmtion^t  eto,,  posted  free  to  any  Addreta, 


W,    <£    A.    K.    JOHNSTON,    LIMITED, 

Geoerapbers,  EDEraTers,  Eduoatlonal  ^  General  PubUahdre^ 

EDINA    WORKS,    EASTER     ROAD,    and    ao    SOUTH    SAINT   ANDREW    STREET.    EDINBURGH; 

7    PATERNOSTER    SQUARE,    LONDON,    E,C. 
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XI. 


THE 

EDUCATIONAL  STEREOBRAPH. 

VWl'AL  lytfTRUCTlON    BY  TUB 

UMBEBWOOD  I  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM. 

Hints  on  method :~ 

y«ti  rto/  frPiU  tkf  st^rr>i>ivpie  tuhj^rt  a*  n  pltturr.  Thu  I'mir  I-,  a  fntMl  f>iif. 
.V  •-hi^f  lM-ii»-tir  iif  »(t»*r«-(iHi^){)i<-  w<ii-k  is  that  tli>-  simiriit  \^  ahli'  by  ili  ^ 
int:-thiMl  til /uAT  Aim W/ ill  t)i<«  iNiiit^'mpUtiDii  .iftlip  mibjf'i-t.  Hii»'.ii-('liM»lv 
tlif^  repritfW'ntutiiiiiKaiH  n*!  ti»  him.  Why  rill  it  si  fi-tnr,  ■  Tlif  iii«-iiii<ii 
•  rf  rh<  ii:iMit>  "]>ictun>"  iiiiliicf>  thi-  mental  attitu<li-  wh<ch  thf  iiiiii'l 
tnv:tnably  a!«*inmi'4  in  vii^winjc  th*  Mnmr/.  Ileal  with  thf  fh-talN  n(  tii*- 
«ut^*-i*t  a<  living  mi'ii,  f^nminu  trfi*^,  movinc  ituiinaU,  n-tl  biiiMin^M. 

1*0  iivl  fail  to  ilin«cl  fSiieiMal  atti'nlinii  Id  thnw  •l-tuiN.  le.i.lin;:  tli«« 
!4ui1r-iit  riHitiiiiiiilly  away  from  his  phyNicn)  i'n\iii.>niiHMit.  Pri>i|ii«'ntlv 
v\  him  tft  fK»iiit  to  liiiitanr  lamlniarki.  (N«)te  that  he  pl:ir«>s  liiK  liaii<l 
eol:relj  IihIiiikI  thi*  :4t**tv<)^nvph  ami  |roiiits  hwuv  into  th»-  (liHt;iiii-i'  ) 

Mak''  iiH»*  of  every  di-vice  tor  ket'pinR  thn  Htuileiil  »*  fin-"  in  tkt  hwd. 
Tli»*  'rtily  r**aKun  for  removiD;;  hiH  pyei*  from  thi*  ht«*D'«rKmi»h  <lunun  his 
cont^'fuplatuiii  of  it  Mhould  In*  to  <lo  thf  blickh-ard  «ir  notf^xxtk  work 
which  may  bn  niioirtnl  uf  him,  and  which  nhuiiM  bt;  krpt  at  u  minimum 
in  <[iiaiitity. 

T.  P.  O*00ll0lt.  laq^  H.H.Im  l»<rr>',  lr.-lan<l.  wi ifs  :->•  Too  do 
■oc  claim  too  maeb  for  your  ■Corooicopic  apparatui  when  yon 
d»  •criWi*  It  a«t  a  Ntep  ill  .-id%-anct»  of  exifting  mfthotU  of  illustration  in  the 
t««chiiic  ut  (i*^}^niphy.'' 

J.  B.  LOUOH,  Pta.D^  Pn^f.  Exp.  pNyrhoL.zy.  St  h  .if  lV.lap>^y.  N.  Y. 
CaiT.,  writ*,*  :— "Th#»  claim  for  tin-  j«tPitM.*coi»e  a>»  a  nn-aiis  of  HmnHin;.' 
sUtAm  (Mf  coni«ciuuiuir*H>t  i*Mfti-tilially  Himilnr  to  the  stuttfN  of  mnM-ioiiMif-s 
pn.idiiced  when  one  U  in  the  actual  pre«.«Mir«'  ot  lliuw  M«n»'s  ami  o)ije«-tH  '\* 
iMwdod  eortalBly  opon  sound  ptychologioal  theory,  and  ii  tally 
mbstMiCUtod  by  oxporlonoo.** 

Oiir  Bduiatioiial  St-reoKraphM  of  JAPAH,  RUSSIA,  and  MANCHURIA 
'  1  be  in  livery  (School  Libnry.     KORBAH  tJ^riis  in  pn'iKtmtinn. 


//l^M  ^Tt  intengtcii  inaiiff  qfthenbitrt,  %end  n*  d  }Hj.'U,'anl  fur  jurthtr 
\nrtxcHlar*. 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

(School  Dopartment), 

3,  HEDDON   STREET,  RE6ENT  STREET,   LONDON,   W. 


SESSION    t90A-B. 

/v.  GALLENKAMP I  Co.,  Ltd., 

19  &  21,  Sun  Street,  Fiasbtiry  Square, 
LONDON,   E.Cm 

SUPPLY   ALL   UEQL-HITES   FOH 

SCIENCE  WORK 
IN  SCHOOLS 


JLT      ai^HSCIAL      RATES 

NEW   CA.TAI.OGUB    of    PURE    CUEMICALB, 
BBAQENT3,  and  SOIiUTIONS,  post  fre«. 

NE ir    n, LUSTRA  TKti     LIST,     "  B," 

BOTANY    AND 
PLANT     PHYSIOLOGY 

(BLEMKNTAUV    AM>  A1pV.\\(  KID, 
ALSO    GUATIS    U-V    Al'PLlVATHjX. 

raoium: 

Of   High    and    moiderate    Activity 


DORMITORIES 

Completely  Equipped. 

RODNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  have  on  view 
at  their  Show  Room, 

BUCHANAN    BUILDINGS. 

24,    HOLBORN,    E,C„ 

a  Dormitory   fitted   up   with   every   re- 
quisite as   supplied    by   them   to 

SEVERAL    LARGE     SCHOOLS. 


A  DORM n  DRY  LIST  is  in  course  of  preparation, 
ami  all  enquiries  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  with  fiUl 
particulars  and  prices^  on  application  to  the  Managek, 

RODNEY  &  CO.,  litd., 

Baohanan  Buildings,  24,  Holborn,  E.G. 

Slide  Rules'.'. 


BNOINE-DIYIDBD  BOXWOOD  8LIDB  RULE,  celliiloiil  ciinior, 
with  t)M>  uHMul  luinrithiutc  k'-hIpa,  but  no  f ri^ononiHtrioal  Hcalen,  luintt., 
in  cas«,  with  bi>ok  of  inHlrnction?.,  1/-,  poHtoK**  2d. 

ENOIMB-DIYIDBD  SLIDE  RULE,  in  iim.  lomt,  with  inlai.l  white 
fllnloid  lnu'li  and  front,  niid  \;:\9jm  ctirsor  in  alniiiininin  fraim-.  Very 
ai-iMiiately  nilc'l  and  well  tiniHlicd.     The  Bast .'    11/6,  i»OHtagt>  Sd. 


Potket 


m 


......    v^yt 


^i^..r.^.  .....^, 


I  Galcnlator 


OR  NEW  SLIDE  RULE,  c-onoislin^  ot  u  canl  and  ci-Unloid  tllm 
iK'cnnit-Iy  Kra«|iiated  likf  an  onlinary  ■»lidr  rnU-,  but  ko  arranged  !i»»  to 
i;i\e  a  tMtal  li'n;:lh  of  sijilr  nearly  /imr  jWl  h.iuj.  UmUings  ran  itf  nuvU  in 
four  nijHi '.»  will  thi  'irfyitfil  r.i-^.  Ct>Mi  plete  in  Hat  cloth  vtn*v,  G  by  t  in-*. 
3/1    post  Iri'f. 

MAY    WE    SEND    YOU    OUR    LIST? 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Sardinia    Street, 

LINCOLN'S    INN    FIELDS,:  LONDON,    W.C. 
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NOW  READY.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2b.  6d.  free  by  pott. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOB    THE    YEAE    1904, 

coNTJLizrnio 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  variouB  Examinations,  ^c,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  folloving  Exam- 
ination Papers:— 

I,  Fftperv  At  «t Sxaniiiiiitton  of  T«ftcher«  for  Diploma*,  Midsumtaer,  1008^ 
t.  Do.  do.  Jo-  Chrfntmu,  1903. 

a,  PRpeni  net  mt  Bttmlnation  ot  Pupils  forCmlillcfttcM^  Midiiarnindr*  }W3. 
4,  Do.  do.  do.  Chri«ttiULi,  1003, 

^,  Pkpera  4«t  at  Pror«u[ODAt  PreUmiMir  KicAintnatkon,  H&rc)t,  1003. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  tiepUimtwr,  19QS. 

7.  Fiperv  wt  ftt  Lower  Forms  Xxftmtruition  . .  MhUurninBr,  190S. 
g.                 Do.                     do.  . .  Chriatinu,  1908. 
*,*  No*,  8,  4,  5,  and  6  may  b«  b«l  ftepamtely,  pnc«.  frwi  by  po»t,  7d.  *«ch 

*eL    Nn«.  7  »iid  s,  price,  frcfl  by  post,  4d.  «ach  ict- 

The  DIpLomft  Papers  are  to  tit  had  only  In  Ctia  CaLsfldar. 


FRMCIS  HODGSON,  89,  FarriBgdOD  Street,  LoDdOB,  It 


Scientific  and  Educational  Books 

NEW   AND   SECOND   HAND. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SECONE 
HAND  Schoot,  Classical.  Mechanical.  ELEMEf 
TARY   and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

HathsmaticaU  Theological,  and  Foreign  Bookfl 

KEYS    AND    TRANSLATIONS. 


J. 


CO., 


POOLE  & 

(En,tabi  i.siir:i»  1^54), 

104.  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W, 

(FoniiiTly  of  art,   HULYWRIJ.  r^rilEET,  i^TRAN'D). 
t^     En<{uinf-t  by  IttUr  rfttin  iaimttii^iU  tUUntiofi.     lt% 

With  30  OHginal  IlhistrAtionp.     Price  2*,  6d. 

The    HYQIENK    of   the    MOUTH. 

k  Qolda  CO  tha  Pr«¥anilon  and  Control  of  Dental  Dliaaaaa. 

By  R.  DKNI»ON  TKOLEV.  L,D.8.Enji.,  FRX.S.Edln., 

DiidUI  Burgeon  to  the  Bvelina  HoflpiUl,  South wark. 

UV   THF.   AAMI    JlTTHOR, 

Thtt    DISBASBS    OF    GHILDRBN*8    TBBTH;^ 

Well  Ilitntrat«d.    Price  7a.  6d. 
8100  k  GO..  Sao  and  991,  R«g«ot  Stnmt,  London,  W. 

GEOLOGY,  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

A  xmrj<]  -^Ui^v,  ,if  Typical  ftMclmeni  for  Tftachinl  i. 
ChmImo,  <^r.  CharacterlftU«  Foi  silt  and  Rocks.  A I 
ing  MlDttrali.    All  klDdi  of  Mineral  Orea*  inckiwlin.  ^sg 

of  aiiUcr  ftnti  UoM.    Thonwndh  of  sprNCjmwrift  to  ♦t'lccL  ttum  3d.  cacL. 

Kpocml  UltipUiy  for  Tuftthrni  Htxt  Hlt^dMiCi  on  SahJidayn.    Upr-n  till  T  D^ s 

KICHA11D8*  t^how  Rooiiiis  ^t,  Benuchaiiip  Place,  Brompton 
S<iulh  KtMinttijjtun. 


MACMILLAN    AND    CO.'S   NEW    BOOKSj 

H.     G.     WELLS'S     NEW     BOOK. 

The  Food  of  the  Gods,  and  How  it  Came  to  Earth. 

Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     6a. 

Marning  Post. — "  lb  is  a  wonderfully  ingeuious  and  eotTftDciug  tale,  and^  like  all  its  aotbor's  worki^,  it  cotitaiiiE  a  gr 
amount  of  the  thought  which  stimulatoi^  thought  id  tb&  reader."' 

Atlienwum.—^'lnionned   with    the   qu^liltcti  which  have  made  Mr.  Wells  a  cooBidertible  power   in  the  land. 
Leaves  lu  deep  imprens.     It  in  the  work  of  a   remarkable  indivtduftHty,  and   it  is  in  some  rcspeotft  representi^tive 
Mr.  WelU's  higheat  achievement.'* 

FJ'iHTH  EDITION.  RKVISKD,  WITH  A  CHAPTER  ON  GRA^PHS, 

ELEMENTA.RY    ALGEBRA    FOR    SCHOOLS.    By    H.    S.    Hall,    M.A.,   and    S. 

IvNUiHT.  B.A,     Globe  Hvo.  3a»  6d.      With  Answers.  4fl*  6d.      Answers,  1b. 

•/•  E£X,  ('unlairiin;^  full  Sohitiuiis,  with   Diai^mnis  of  Lln^  Graphical  Exavnplew,     8s.  M. 

AN    ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    ON    GRAPHS.     By    Gkoroe    A.    Gibson.     M.A." 

F.ILH.E.,  iVufessor  of  Matheuialies  in  the  (Glasgow  uiui  Wewl  of  Scotland  Techmiial  College.  Globe  8vo,  3»,  6d- 

A    NEW    GEOMETRY    FOR    SENIOR    FORMS.    By    S.  Babnakd,  M.A.,  and  J. 
Chili*,  B.A,     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d, 

FLORILEGIUM   TRIONIS    GRAECUM.     Simple  Passftges  for  Greek  Unseen  Translatioa 
oliost-u  with  a  view  to  their  Literary  Inttrest.     By  Konald    M.  Hlrrows*  ProfesBor  of   Greek  in  Universifi 
College,  Cardifit,  and  W.  C.  Flamstkab  Walters,  ProfesBor  of  Classical  Lifceratiure  in  King's  College,  Loud 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d, 


NEW    AN'D    REVISED    EDITION. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY.     An  Introduction  to  the  Study   of 
Natuiv.     By  T  II.  Hijtclkt,      Revised  and  partly  R<^  writ  leu  by  Prot 
R,  A  tiBiooRv.     With  301  lilujuMarjoaH.     {}[o\m  Svo,  4b.  8d. 
Sittd&tnr,—"'  Tlt<*  itmieral  vnltir  of  the  book  ruraaiu*  niirllmioiAbed,  wbil« 
■ilaittaii*>i  of  unqne'liouablr  utility  have  b«en  iiukIp." 

.Vfccjod  JrorW,—'*  Will  bn  cftt^MBi^y  wt'h'nmttd,  not  only  an  »  imUble 
addition  t^  ecthcJitiohal  llteralurfl,  but  al^o  k%  a  wortlty  trilmtf  h>  thi? 
memory  of  a  ^r«at  niau. " 


PART    I.     NOW    READY. 

MEW    FRBNOH     GOURSB     FOR      SCHOOLSf 


Han  ml  or  I  tht-  rruiclfl-'  oftbM  lJir.-'-».  M*»lhNi1,  cou>l..lji1pr;;  i( 
Use  of  thf   Living;  Lmtfuii^i"  wtlh  a.  Systainalic  StuUy 
By  Chaklkx  Coi'UKU  Paaftv.  N**w  OrlbiRe.  OxrmJ,  Dr.  PJ 
Pni!»ila,   mill    Or.    Alpfikcht   Hkvm,  Ob<'rli^hn*r  »iii   Vi 
OyinnaHium,    Drcwifti.      Phi  t  I.,   with  an    IulrEHluctor>' 
FrL»j>rh  ProraitidntJon.     Crown  Svo,  Is,  Od. 
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SCHOOL    PENS. 

CARNEGIE 


W^^    EDUCATIONAL     PEN 

ftpecUlly  mifiafactursd  for  IIM  Is  ftchooli. 


ftampres  sent  Proa  on  Jlppllcation. 

MACNIVEN    &    CAMERON,    Ltd., 


THE  SCHOOL  WORLD 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pl^  £6  10  0 

Half  Page,  or  ColDin         2  17  6 

Qurtsr  Page,  or  Half  Colnmn         ...      1  10  0 

Om  Eigbtb  Page,  or  Quarter  Colomn  ...     0  17  6 

Smatter  Spaces  pro  rata.     Terms  for  Series  of 
Insertions  on  Application. 

Ailvertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ad- 
vertisement  Department,  **THE  SCHOOL  WORLD;' 
Mee^rs.  BfacmlUau  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street, 
London^  W.C,  and  should  arrive  by  the  18th  day 
of  tbe  month. 

Prepaid  Subscription,  including  postage^ 
8s.  per  annum. 

MACMILLAN     AND    CO.,     LIMITED, 
St.  Martin*s  Street,  London,  W,C, 
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SWAN 

Fountain  Pen 

Time  is  money.  The  *'SWAN" 
will  save  you  several  minutes 
in  c«ch  letter.  Really  no  one 
knows  what  rnpiditv  and  com- 
fort in  writing  are  rill  he  has 
owned  a  "SWAN  **  It  will  out- 
last many  a  gross  of  the  best 
steel  pens,  and  thus  soon  save 
its  cost. 

Made  in   Thrtf  Sirrt  at 

IDs.  fid.,  I6s.  64.,  25s., 

up  lo  i.JO,  pQStdg*  frii, 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

Cataiogttf  tttt  on  appttcattan, 

Mabte.Todd^Bard 

93,  CHEAPStDE,  t.C. 

95«,  Recent  Sirett.  W.,  LONDON, 
3,  Exch^nie  Street  MANCHESTER, 
and  Breniaoo's,  17.  Avenkiedc  TOpera 
PARIS, 


ii;6. 


i4 

WABIIIWO, 

Observe    ihM     tJ)c 

Kcgulator  of 
linnirr,     ikniy     of 

burikuc-:,  and 

Hoju*!   arc    ^iU  t\h- 

titictly  sl^itrpcU 

in  il>e  mctki 

S^HTII     &     Co., 

IjOHlYOfi," 

Ijiiwarc  of  imita^ 
uotM>  ibat  Uo  not 
coTiliiifi  the  eseicn- 
fiat  feature  of  ihia 
Uurner'*  mjccc**. 

Natvuk  say*:— "Thr; 


MARBLE  REDUCED 

TO     QUICKLIME     IN 

10  MINUTES 

WSTH    OUR 

HEW  BLAbT  BUHSEN   BtlR- 
HER  AHD  MIDGET  FURNACB. 

VVc  inaVc  n.'."^r  111  ls%u  -l-rfH  af 
present,  J  .jH  J  •  tn.  -*ml  llic  liiuti-. 
ore- lUuncT.-:  uiiJy.  1/S  u'iJ  2^0^ 
coiftpletc  wiih    Fumauc,  4/^  Atui 

Tbc  cwrsumpuon  of  gna,  i*  ih« 
Mme  as  with  an  orJiiiary  liuriscn, 
but  tbc  bear  tlcfivcirl  h  ibrtc 
times  ii.s  great,  and  a  ininib^r  of 
inter^tine    cvp-riment^    cxn    be 

ferlbnncd     wjlh     ihcm.      ^^bicl) 
ave    only    Iteen    [»i«iblc    kiefore 
wilb  vcfy  evpeiknive  fum;tce^ 
« V  a^  tfu  SOLE  MAKERS. 

^  -j!iiiiin;uion  ol   furnact  and  burner   in   vciy 

convcnicnL      The&«  JittJ«  furnace*  are  aol  only  useful  for  redudiig  caldiint 
uiibotiate  to  Utoe,  but  at$a  work  very  well  m  fusion  exp«riiinents>." 

BREWSTER,    SMITH    &    CO., 

6,  CROSS   STREET,   FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDOH« 

Makers  and  Importers  of  every  description  of  Scientific 

Apparatus  and  Ch«micats. 

LABORATORIES   FITFED   ARD    FURNISHED    THROUGHOUT* 

A /"/>*!  tit  tux  Li  it  ant  i^J  prini  -?/  pnitnt* 

School    Laboratories— Fittings*  Apparatus. 


Firms  R«4M»iiiin«n<l«d 
and  Goat. 


How  to  Fit  a  Uiboralory^ 
How  to  Maintain  a  I-jibomtory. 

A^l  in^rwation  frtt, 

SitciqeTAliT— Bat^cTifw.  Aitjuiatvs  av©  EqirtPMKMT  Aofwcri  _ 

4«\  Ounalurgb  atiwt,  R<!gnRt'a  Piirk,  X.W, 

Conducted  aolely  by  Masiera, 
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MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street.  Cavendish  Sqnare,  LondoD,  W, 


THnr»<«»«:  **TuTO*«Ba.  UtmooMj 


<  rfi|ii»cMiN  No.  ii(tT  ll4rrA)it 


A.    EMPLOYMENT   DEPABTMENT. 

I\Ii  TUUMAN  intmdaceH:  (I)  University,  Trained »  und 
other  qualified  English  and  Foreign  Lady  Teachert  to 
t'uMic  ftud  Trivate  Schaule  (Girls*  and  Boys*);  (2)  English 
and  Foreign  OovcrneMes  to  privRte  families;  and  (3)  Lady 
Vatroni  and  Housekeepers  to  Bovf'  and  Glrlii"  Scliool^i. 

No  charge  is  niadu  to  Principals,  and  the  termi^  to 
ToaeljcMrs  and  otlu  -  i  -i-  -ckiug  nppoititmeuts  arc  reasou- 
able«  no    cliarge  la    unless    an    engagement    bo 

secured  tbrougli  i!  .       y. 

B.    SCHOOL  TBANSFEB  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr  TRUMAN  undertak-^ii  the  negotiation  of  School 
TraHifert  and  Partnerships.  No  charge  is  nmdv^  to 
Purchasers. 

C.    PUPILS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRUMAN  has  organised  a  BpeciaJ  departnieut  (or  the 
lutroduotiou  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other  EducatiODaL 
EstabUshments.    No  charge  for  regiiitration* 


Any  uiii;tiliAtiu(i9  ODtnuileHl  la  Mr.  TauM A)f  will  receive  \t\»  itr(j»iriLiit  tkial 
enn^ntl  ALt«utlttti,  »verf  elTort  being  mftdid  \q  uve  clients  vs  luucli  Ltit!:»: 
ftti4  trouble  *w  i*o**ible. 


I*rospectus,  Re  fere  net,  arui  Full  ParHculars  wUI 
fonva  riled  on  application. 


REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

UBOflATORV  OUTFITTERS,  HtNUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  «ND  OPTICIANS. 

NEW  PATTERN  SCIENCE  LANTERNS,  STROUD  &  KENDALL'S, 

rurtJie  VL'iUeal  .uul  Uuni^oittiiLl  rmjcitjou  ofSll'les*  Ai*ik;4fntnit^ 

Dmwiti^,  kc, 

liieaw  liitiUniii  oin  W  f^ttrd  wit  Is  riilifsr  tlic  Kl^cttte  or  Mme  Ligtit, 


Wlg»  No.  I  Pattern^  vr I Ui  o]^rn  «UjCe  fVtitttJiad  arU^^Btahle  Ublefhr  lall 
ft{([)Miftliis  with  Two  J'rltiiis  nw)  iAn\f  Light  Jet, 

Prloa  Complete,  In  Carrying  Case       -       £&. 

KB,— All  kiwU  uf  SeitnllHc  Aiii>iit%Li'i*i  ni^^rtis  nl  Hlunt  rK>li^^  In  our 
nwn  virorkHlinp, 

Newr  GlirmlCfiU  »bo  Pbutognipbtc,  Price  LIaU  on  Application. 

14,    Commercial    Street,    LEEDS. 


LABORATORY  FURNITURI 
SCJENTIFIG  INSTRUMENTS. 

UKLUnhK  d  ACVtIiATE  AT  MODERATE  PiilGI 


Qalvanometer 
d*Arflonva). 

IfVf^lting  Nrrewn, 
the  DiD^'ni't  ti 

laminated 

apeolal  steel 

l^latee  iinl 

b^ibbin. 
Pfictj  21/-. 


oaivaDoniftCi 
d'ArsonTal  t 

Irtftir^  rti»«ertb 
t>ut  wlUi  i 
reuUng  | 

Tills  It  llt«  GO& 

bitiatloiiofa  \ 
►Urect  r«eatlna 

luiitriiifi^fU 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Offices  and  Showroonis : -\44,  EDMUND  STREET: 
AVm7  Trar;f5 ;  ^GREAT  CHARLES  STREET, 

Irlih  Branch:-  m,  GREAT  BRUWSWICK  STREET,  DUBLCIT. 


SCIENTIFIC  Apparatus. 


Our  Instruments  are  reliable. 


8/6 


8/6 


With  J,;jn.  UcKi»  Poli»t<H«l  MaUosuiTy  Baac  and  Upfl^jht- 
Nf'i'clji'  with  Aifiiti*  CpiitTfi  ami  Braj^w  fSn ppoft  ^  13/*. 


Schools  Supplied. 


Laboratories  Filled. 


We  hold  the  right  of  sole  authorized  rnnkerahip  of  th« 

A|»p;«ratus  itlu6trated  and  described  in  the  ''MjinLiJil  of 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  '  by  ProT  Andrew  Jamteeon, 

MJmt.aE.,  F.R,8.E.,  M.LE.E. 

Apparatus  &  Materials  for  Nature  Study, 

iJ.^t,  with   hrit'f   NahUT^  Cftlfhrtei,   irt*  (injal  fr*iH. 


« 


HARGER   BROS., 

/bamifactuccf5  or  Scientific  apparfttiif, 
^^iTTTSETTLE,  YORKS. 


f 


Joi!»  Bjii.r.  B^ws  &  Dhmtmjmojf,  Ltd.,  Oxford  Hoiim,  M.«>1,  Or^n*  Titehfloli!  Btrwl,  0%fm4  Street.  W. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETISS, 


* 


Bound  in  Cloth.     Ig.  \Hth  Anmocrs,     la.  3d. 


CLIYE'S 


A  Complete  School  Course  of  Antb- 
metical  Exercises  and  Problems,  for 
oral  and  written  work,  tog:ether  witli 
Rales,  Definitions,  &c. 


SHILLING 


ARITHMETIC. 


EDITED    BY 

WILLIAM  BEIGGS,   LL.D,,   M.A..   F.C.S.,   F.R.A.S.. 


The  special  features  of  Clim*i  ShiUing  Arithtnetk,  which  will  cemtiuind  it  la  a  very  large  clou  of  U^ch^rs,  «ff  ; 

(t)    All  Bules,  Deflnltiont,  ^.,  which  it  is  dmrable  that  th^  pupil  shauld  commit  to  memory,  arr  givm  n 
amme  form. 

A  few  niod«1  «xpUhation«  or  liuporlAiH  aritltmeticAl  procosM*  which  may  bo  repriO^luCitid  vrilh  profit  by  tb«  pnpil  terow  <iul 
the  Above,  the  entire  taxlot  th«  Arithmetic. 

(ii)    .1  complete  courBe  of  Exerciser  and  Problems  both  for  oral  and  written  work, 

Ttiere  are  t^U  of  MiseelUlnanmi  Bxercincp  in  Rildiyou  to  gtntUmleJ  seU  ftireii  In  the  onlfnary  coww, 

(iii)    A  plain  course  which  tlie  iectc}ier  vmy  put  in  the  hattds  of  a  pupil  iHth  reliance  as  to  its  C4>mpUi£mJ». 

(iv)    The  adoption  of  the  featares  of  the  walUcnown  copyright  works  by  tfesars.  Workman  and  Cho^t  * 

//«j  mvue  series  so  far  as  thty  are  suited  to  a  simpler  book. 


Si:hjyfjU\ui4ter.~"T\\\ti  b»x»k  t&kes 

first    plaeft   among    our    t«xt* 

books  In  arithmetic.  No  other 
itngl«  IhkjU  can  compete  wiUi  thia 

cannot  f&ll  to  tak«  a  good  place 
amon|«t  tho  beit  iext-booki  on 
th«  Bubjecli  It  if«  AD  e^iei'Ui'nt 
uililltioti  taaritlimelical  cloas  bo6k9 
tti  goneFftL" 

IVtttminUtr  iJ^uir <f.— **  Tho  *Til- 
iorlftl  ArithriictU' '  is  iu  evory  nwpoot 
an  admirable  book,  and  a^emn 
r|f>«tin<yl  to  *upcr»c«Jc  all  othei 
leeondftry  tr^^athea  or  Uie  aiitjeot/' 


Jn  Exhauatiw  TftaiUe,    (fKiiA  or  tplthout  Antiofrty    lt.M« 


diBtlnct  a4vanc«  tm   H 


THE  TUTORIAL  ARITHMETIC.       f^  "C  i««t.bo^k».. 


A  Troatiao  on  PraotiGtil  and  Theorotical  Arifclimetic 

By  W<  R  WORKMAN.  M.A.,  B.Sc,  and 
R.  H.  CHOPE,  B.A. 


**  C>oitined  to  sup«rted«  all  other  teeondary  treatleei.*' 


advance  of  any 

Uave  (Ik.  1 

Kdv 
book  ■ 

ll  the   moat    tniporuLiii 
ItB  kind   lAsaod    Mli:aia 
year  a," 


•  el 

III 
Witt  ff^ 


For  ttjr  in  Junior  CUutti^    (With  or  wUhont  Jn-iwtn.)    3&.  ftd« 


THE    JUNIOR    ARITHMETIC, 

By  R*  R  CHOPE,  B,A.,  of  Kiagswood  School,  Bath, 

Schmlmasters'  Ytvirhook^**  A  modem  arithmetic,  baaed  on  lOtind 
edooatlonal  prlnolplea.    We  cAti  rt»cottint«nd  It" 

E'l'  '  ■  ■■"       

TV*.  :A  It  with  iha  utciioflt  cortfldonco 

ivfttr  lalltieBor  uundnui  and  rella- 

bilUy/ 


A  CiitfipUtt  Srht>Ql  Courtr,     iiVUk  or  ti^f^ut  J»\»*^r».)    la,  M. 

THE    SCHOOL   ARITHMETia 

By    W.  P.  WORKMAN,  M.A.,  B.Sc,   Heai   \Ir. 
Kiugswood  School,  Bath. 

Nfitur0.—"ATt  ezoellont  epoolmta  of  th«  work  frnhJU* 
Uulvienity  Tiitoii*l  Pi-ciif/' 

8Ghooltrki»t4r,-'**  iLn     unrivalled     tc»t«book      f 
taboola:  thona  \»  uo  tv^(i<.lUl«',  nu  nx^ilanftlluiiii  of  ' 

'Mathtmntirtil  fiviTttU.^''  Jl  in  uuilauttttMily  the  beat  ^n «»«»>•-■£  I 
achoola  on  the  market/* 


LONDON:    W.    B.    GLIVE,    UNIVERSIH   TUTORIAL   PRESS   WAREHOUSE.    157    DRURV    LANE.    W.G. 
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THE    UN'VERSITY    CORRESPONDENT. 

■    A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  CHIEFLY  TO  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  NIAHERS. 

^^B  An    excellent   medium   for   advertisement    of 

^H  POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED. 

^^^^  Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  eaoh  month.      Prioe  Id. 

YEARX^Y    SUeSCRIPTXO»r,    POST    FREE,    2b.    6a. 


I 


Publishing  Office:    157,   Drury  Lane,  W.O. 


Scientific  and  Educational  Bool^s 

NEW  AND   SECONB  HAND. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SECOND- 
HAND School,  Classical,  Mechanical,  ELEMEN- 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

tiematioal,  f  heolo|iGal,  and  Foreign  Books. 

KEYS    AND    THANfiLATEONS. 


J.  POOL£   &   CO., 

(EsTAbLiaUEii  1854), 

I,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  WX. 

(Fonnerly  of  SW.  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND), 
C#'     linii*iirit4  ftjf  Utter  r*r.yp'*   'mmffiftff  <Tf'»Mf^>n.     '^'1 


In  Active   Praparmtion.        Price  2s, 


For    Sybject    XXVI.    Board    of    Education 
Science    and    Art    Ejcamin&tions. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  LIFE 

(CHEMISTRY). 


DtUtUnl  LiA  (if  Book*  far  the  Seitnet  Rmminaiiimt  o/tk$  Bonrd^f  Sdmaii^H, 
i^it  Ffte  wn  eijtplicatUm, 


Lokikin:    W,   B.   CLIVE,    Univeb9ity    Tutobijil  Press. 
VVabehousEj  157,  Dbury  Lank,  W.C, 
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TO    MUSIC    TEACHERS. 

FIVE  PREB  DE1I0NSTRAT10II-L£8&0N8,  embracing 
Sight  SlDging  horn  Sol  fa  uid  Stftffi  DicUtioD  of  Melodies. 
Se|»&r&tioii  of  Time  from  Tane,  Mental  Hearing  of  Mufiical 
Signs,  illustrated  by  a  class  of  children,  will  be  delivered  by 

MR.    L.    C.    YBNABLBS, 

at  the  Purcell  Room.  24,  Berners  Street,  W.«  on  the  After- 
Doone  of  Mooday  to  Friday,  January  2nd  to  6th,  at  3.30. 
Admission  free  to  Princip^fi  and  Aaaifitants  in  Schools,  and 
to  Musical  Students,  ^ 

Mr.  Veinaples  has  been  for  many  vear«  visiting  Music 
Master  at  one  of  the  leading  Preparatory  Schools  for  Boys, 
and  baa  bad  special  experience.  ?]acb  day  he  will  give  a 
lesson  to  the  cbiidren,  after  which  they  will  retire,  and 
question)^  proposed  by  the  audience  wllJ  be  dealt  with, 
general  principles  of  method  explained*  Ac. 

nATCHELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 

^^  FOR   TEACHSB5, 

CAMsmwiLL  OnovB,   8.E. 

Frimaiipat—Ulm  Rioo. 

MUtrem  of  ITfltAAi— Ml«9  CAMFuma. 

Otber  Tcachen  and  Lectureim, 

ProWdm  m  pnctieftl    coarse   of  prgfauioa&l    timlnlng   for  Taach«n  \n 


Seeoodarj  Schools,  with  ibatidftDt  opportunity  for  class  teaching  In  th« 

DATCHELOB  f4CiOjpopiU)  and  other  irhooU 
8TUDSNTS     PHRPARED    FOR    THE     CAMBRIDGE     TEAOHERE 


CBRTIFFCATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 

FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annuatty  to  a  University  Oradoate.   A\m 

A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  prepahug  for  the  ExamlaatioDn  of  the 

National  Froetwl  Union.      Alao 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  Arte  or  OambHdge 

Higher  Local  ExaminaUon. 

Feaa  :  £1&  to  £S0  a  year  for  Qoa-FmUleata. 

A  comfbrtable  BALL  of  RBSIDBNCB.     Tenna  moderate. 

AIMO 

SPECIAL    OOURSBa    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachem   of   Piano   and 
Claas  Sln^ng. 

THE  INCORPORATED 

PROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 

L  Taf4jarth  RoAi},  Wist  Kkstsixoton,  LoxtHtN,  W. 

{Reco^ilaed  by  the  Board  of  Education  aa  a  Training  College 

for  gecoDdary  Tench  ore,) 

Okalnua  i^ik*  Ommflte*— Sir  W,  MArura, 

I>iatiffiirar'-Mr.  G.  O.  MosrranoRE,  M.A. 

Saeretary— Mr,  AftTora  6.  STAo^rttR,  M.A. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACH  ERA.  rriitctpa/^-Miee  K.  Lawbxxck. 

K IN  DERG ARTS N  AN D  SCHOOL,     ITead  Uisitm—M. ias  A.  Y%i.\^vt>. 

Students   are  traiu«d    fur  the   Bxamlnatioaa  of  the  Natkuul  Froebel 

Uuion,  and  for  the  Univ^Ts^ity  of  Oatcbridge  Teachem'  Examination,  and 

Special  Clauai  are  held  in  subjects  required  for  the  Cambridge  HigJier 

Local  Examinations. 

TWO  aCHOLAIiSHIPS  of  £S0  Mch,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenable  for 
two  yean  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women  Students  who 
tiave  paaaed  certain  recognited  ExamiDations, 

pTDspectusec  and  particnlani  regarding  the  Special  CUsaee  and  the 
,Srholarahipa  c»n  be  obtained  from  the  Priwclfal. 

C^]S riots: UlL.   XXAZ.1L,   OXFORD. 

A   TRAINING    COLLEQE    FOR   WOMEN    TEACHERS. 

COLLEGE  providing  a  year's  profcHbioii*]  trainLiig 


A  RE 

for  Se( 

Thi»  ' 
the  Car, 
Unlver- 

For  if.  ilie  Tlit'ory  and  History  4»f  E<lu<fit 

attiTnl  iJit  Lvciur»'j*  of  the  Uulvi^rNity  1< 
Practical  ugrk  in  Tt'aohing  in  f^diool^  and  <\ 
i]|nd«r  the  supj^rvinion  of  th**  Frincii.ial  audi  8' 
Afl  to  qualittcAtictits  for  «dn]iU»ii>u.  hii'liolar*ii 
application  tt>  the  Principal,  Mi»^4  Mack(^ 
Oxford,  or  the  Boil  Hec.»  M>h,s  Mahga} 
Wlm  borne. 


ie«  preparation  for  the  Oxford  Tcach^^rs  Diplotna, 
her 6  Certiilcate,  and   thu  Tfacher's  Uipluma  of  the 

thtr  ftttuileivLs 

111.       Tlie 

■  111**^  Ac,  b 

irtuiulura 
I   by 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

3,  SouTHAMFTON  Stkkst,  Bloomssuky  Squakm,  WX. 
Tfii.ECitAMs  :  '*  Ent'CAToaio,  Lonoom." 

Ktgistrar—Jt^v.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A,(CaniaUJ. 

Low  eoBunicsions.     Liberal  duconnt. 

HeadinaMan  having  vacancies  on  theu  staffs  and  Assutant-Masteri 
jiccking  appointmtniA  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  RsGiSTRAa. 

Office  bour»,  jo  a.m.  lo  5  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  id  am.  10  i  p.ai,  interviewi 
SeDcrally  between  these  hours,  or  by  tpectal  appotntmetiL 


BIRKBECK  COLLEG 


BREAMS     BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY     LA 


1 


UHlVBBglTT    OF    LOE DOE.— Complete    Coor^«   t^f    luatru 

Examinations  for  the  boience,  Arts,  and  Law  Degreee. 
aCISBGI  CULBBEBIn  erery  Rraueh,with  Practical  Work.  Well 

Laboratariea  fnr  Cheniijftry,  Experimental  Phyidc«,  Biology 

and  BotanyX  Geologyt  MlperaloKy,  and  Metnllurf^. 
LECTURB8  on  Political  Eci>DOiny,  Commen/isl  Geography,  Ooan] 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  au4  Convey  finding,  Logic,  Psychologf  ti 
LAN0UAGB8  :  Utln»  Greek.  Fr«&ch,  German,  Spanish,  ItaUaa, 

Dutch,  En^liih  and  Commercial  Subjecta. 
COMJOmT  BOARD;  Lecttire«  ami  Ftmctlcal  Work  in  Cliemlatrr* 

Riolr.j^y  and  Practical  Phannacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  E%-i»ningV— Drawing,  Painting,  0 

Mui*l(?lling,  Life  Claa*e»,  Wood-Cfcrving,  &c. 
OlYtL  8BRY1CK.— A^lMta&t  Suneyor  of  Taxee,  F»t«bt  Offlet, 
Pr*np*</ti*  Kr#«,     Calendar  (k£,  {l»y  jwil  8d.)  oa  apfHontion  re  (At  A 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR 

(University  of  London), 
YORK    PLACE.    BAKER    STREET, 


ST,™ 


Tlitf  L^-nt  Ttrni  li«Tt?mH  on  TImraday,  January  H'tli.  '  '' ' 

[ifovitiea  inMtruclion  for  HtiMleoU  preparin^^  for  the  I  ; 
Vyri*^  in  Arts,  .S  i«  nee,  i^nd  Preliminary  Medicine 
Subject-*  of  ( J i-nenii  Education,  ^^ 

There  iit  a  Traliiti]^  D<'i>artineat  far  Tearhenn,  a  Hygtu'O^^B 
tind  an  Art  Sch(>r>l,  ^^M 

Stiiri»-iil>  can  tVT^kW  in  the  Colleji**. 
PftTticnUr-rt  Hit  jtpi^licAtipn  x*-^  the  Frinci|»;il. 

BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WO; 

(University  of  London), 
YORK    PLAGE,    BAKER    STREET,    ^ 

DEPARTMENT   FOR   PflOfESSlONAl  TRAINING   II  TEJ 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  SECONDARY  TRAIN! 

Two  Scholftr>»>itp»    car-h  of  the  vahii*  of  £iO,  will  be  olTerefl  in 

1P05.    Tli* !  -  will  ite  awarl«Nl  Uy  the  hc*t  Candldatea  I 

Dipgrff,  or  I  Art*  nr  Science. 

Appllcai  ■■-  made  not  lat'*r  then  I>?ceinl>er  13th,  IfH 

Head  of  tii-  ln.^i    ■  .  Mr[^iftir..>)it,  BMf..rd  iVtl-^K^*. 

fJKIYERSlTY  COLLEaE,  BRISTOL.     SeseioDftl  ( 

are  organined  for  the  Matriculatlori  -y  Seitntill 

mediate  Arts,   Int'ermediate  Science,   In'  iuvinity  (B 

fi.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Exairtinatloos  of  tb,   v  -.  'y  of  Londoi 

Oambridfca  Higher  Local  ExaDiiQations,  and  ior  the  Training  of  B 
Teachera.  OompoaiUon  Fee  for  each  of  the  abov^e  Cooraea,  MlM 
saeeion.     Rei^Htration  Fee  One  Guinea. 


CJomplete  tlirce  Yeari'  Goursea  are  arranged  forCSvll,  Miaing,  Me 
and  filorirical  KngineeriDg.  and  Oouraee  for  Btudeota  inteadUiis  ti 
AjThit«cU  aud  Survey o». 


The  College  is  the  only  Jnatitutiou  in  the  Weat  ol  Bngjaiid  ir| 
videe  complete  Medical  and  Deutal  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  la  under  the  anper^Iakin  a 
Tutor. 

For  tnil  information  aee  Prgepectna,  which  will  be  forwardeid 
appllcatlQD.      JAMES  RAFTER.  Regintrtr  aud  Secretary. 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLI 

(UNIVERSITY    OF    lAiNDON) 

The  LENT  TEHM  BEGINS  ou  JANUARY  IBtli,  lyOJ.  TIm 
prPpert-H  ^itudiTjt^  for  the  Loudon  iJefn^a  in  Science  ami  All4 
the  Oxford  Honour  Examiuatioby. 

Ten  Entraoce  ScholarsJiipe  from  Ji&Q  to  i^  a  year, 
yearK,  ^ill  be  olfered  for  eoiupetition  In  July,  lfiO&. 

For    further   particular^,    apply    to    lh<*    Secnetary,    Rnyil 
r<ill*'gc,  Englefleld  Green,  fiurrt^* 


CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACH 
ts,  CaavEN  STasBT,  CMaaiMc  Caoss,  W.C 
{Ttl^rm^ic  Addrtst—**  DtnasKALOS,  London. ") 
Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Broogh,  late  Registrar  of  the  ] 
Guild,  formierly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education   Umoo^    , 
Trainmg  and  RegiitratioD  Society,  &c, 

ML&s  Bmquch  ftuppiies  University  Graduates^  Trained  anid  C« 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visidng 
of  Special  Subjects,  KindcrgancD  MUlreaiea,  &Ct  aa  w«U  «a  1^ 
Foreign  Goveraes»e»  for  Private  Families 

No  charge  is  loade  to  employer*  antll  an  ei^nseraent  k  I 

For  o(^er  Scholaaiic  Adt^Hit 
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Messrs.  J.  M.  DENT  &  Go.'s  SCHOOIi  BOOKS. 


BOOIC3 


FOR    THE    EXAMINATIONS.     1905. 

Seott*s  Ivanhoe*    Edited,  with  Notea,  Ac,  by  G.  L,  Tcrnbulu     2/-. 

*,*  Tht»  brKJk  h  ijmtWfmlY  itlnAtmLed,  contalnlTig  12  full-page  lUuKtrRUoDft  by  H.  M.  BitocK.  ind  numerous  lUuttrmtioiu  rroiii  UM  Ui*>^^  Ac,  tn> 
Ik*  T^nl  at  the  Not^*  at  tbf  isiid  of  the  bonk. 

Thfi  Merchant  of  Yenice.    Edited  by  R.  M'Wiixiam,  B,A.     With  Illustrations  by  Doba  Cubtib,  and  majiy  otbors 

from  Ancient  Prints.     1/4. 

With  BloBtmtions  by  T.  H*  Bosmsow.    i/4. 
Edited  by  A.  Croou  Fatbbsok,  M.A.     1/ft, 
Edited  by  Dr  JoHiv  Mabssali^     1/4. 


Julias  CcDS&r,  Edited  by  F.  Abmytaob  Moblsy,  M.A. 
Gmi&p'b  Gallic  War*  Books  11.  and  III,  in  one  vol, 
Oa«sar'«  Oaliic  War.     Books  IV.  and  V.  in  one  vol. 


I  By  K.  Au3t  luid  WAtrin  Rii'F'Mans 


DENT'S    MODERN 
DENT'S   FIRST   FRENCH    BOOK. 

Extn  reap,  svo.  1/0  net. 


LANGUAGE    SEEIES. 

DENrS  SECOND  FRENCH 


BOOK- 


Um>  publicntlDti.  in  Nov«mb»%  1s9k,  of  I>«lit'i  Flrit  French 
'  ■'  nn  (compfpliTiK  17, UN)  copies)  have  been  calltni  for  Thw 
<^  g4inc>1  fhiriiiiz  the  lasit  (}vb  ymrn  haa  tnarli'  il  adviMiltJe 
•ook,  and  it  >a  believe*]  IhHt  th<*  D<>ir  venioii— Dent*! 
Vb  titmi  drench  Bcmk— repreMiiU  a  tlUUnct  »i«p  forward  in  thf 
1<lcliiA(  of  modern  latifniage^.  In  order,  alBO,  to  replace  the  old  wall- 
pietOTM,  Heaarii,  Dent  have  prepared  an  eotlnnly  fre»ti  aet  for  u^e  with 
Ike  Mw  ration  of  xh«  book. 


Plioiiitltt  Pait  of  Mew  Firit  Fretjeh  Book,  ed.  net. 


By  ?<,    Ai^-k  and  W.   RirpM%Nv.     Ki^tra  fcap. 
fourth   EjlUion, 

*.'  Following  the  'fiirccti^  of  Dent*i  Mew  Flrit  French  Booki  a\iihf»ni 
iiTvl  piibUAhfliti  Wi  wncoiiragM  to  attempt  a  complete  revi»l«>n  of  th« 
Second!  French  Book  aUtx  Jn  the  rcvliied  vt^mioti,  cjilled  D«nt'a  MBW 
HreGond  French  Book,  thf  itvnen\  iM-heriic  la  the  ^nic  ta  in  the  old,  but 
tb«re  have  b**»rni  many  i-xtendivp  a<)ditioi]H. 

Th»f  «ld  VBrHJoii  wjtl  not  be  reprinrpd^  atid  conaeqn^ntly  thow  who 
orrl«*r  th^  8«oond  French  Book  will  n-cpive  the  new  vensign,  which  c«n 
]tt'  tnwi  side  by  (tide  with  the  old* 


ElemetitB  of  French  Pronunoiation  and  Diotioti.    By  B.  Dumyillb,  B.A,    Extra  fcap.  Bvoj  2/8  net. 

\!}iarrihin  -.ay-i  .  "■  The  Mjost  i^jroidett*  w.jrk  ou  Applied  Phi>n«ti«'s  that  ban  yet  conie  nodpr  our  uotice." 

^ifttttres  of  Frenoh  Life.    By  F,  li,  RoBEBTg.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2  vols.,  lOd.  net  per  vohime. 

•»*  These  two  vtnttim^-'i  contain  a  l*r|ff  amount  of  iufonnation  oti  Fi-^neh  life  and  ways,  prenentcd  in  a   bright  and   iiit^creating  forni,   atid 
iling  a  number  of  ori^inai  pictures  and  fac^tmUea. 

DENT'S    WALL    PICTURES    for    Teaching    Latin. 

fbttr  Coloured  Ptcttiree  enlarged  from  I  ho  Flrut  Luliti  Bt^ok,    aiie,3t1  by  '22  intlh-s.    UnmrHinicd,  in.  net  each.    Mounted,  B*.  net  each.    Rolkn,  3*.  tt^l 
eadi.     Romft",  Sextl  Doinui<t.     Ronite,  Triuniphuii.    Pompella,  OHtiiien,  ratvenur  el  Via  i4trata.     In  Gallia,  Procl'Mim  Bqueatre  et  Pede«tre. 


London :    J.   H.   DENT   &  Co.,   29,   Bedford   Street,   W.C. 


SCHOOL    PENS. 


<]FXCe: 


CARNEGIE 

EDUCATIONAL     PEN 

'^^^  (FisE  AND  Medium  Points). 

BpMlAllj  muufAfitar^  for  um  In  ftoli«ole* 


ft&mplee  eenl  free  on  Application. 


MACNIVEN   ff    CAMERON,    Ltd., 

Waverley  Workt,  Edinburou  ;  Lotctjon:  and  Bia>ii.vnFiAM. 


NOW  READY.     Demy  8vo>  cloth,  2b.  M.  free  by  pott. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOE    THE    TEAB    1904, 

COKTAIKINQ 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  tlie  Ci^liege,  Lista  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members^  tbe  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &Cm  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers;— 

1.   Papers  flipt  atExsQifimMon  of  Teeebera  for  Dlploitiaa,  JDd^uininer,  lW3b. 
t.  iJo.  do.  do.  ClirixlTna«,  10011, 

S.    Papers  net  at  Bxaniiuation  of  Pa  pile  forCertlflcates,  Midrtumnjer,  lOOS. 
4.  Do.  do.  do.  Cbrlutnias,  IflOS, 

y   Papers  !*et  atProfenrional  Preliminary  Bxanil nation,  March,  1903, 
^.  Do.  do.  do,  tiepumber,  1909. 

7;   Fepers  set  at  Lower  Forma  Examination  ..  MldttUtzimer,  10O3, 

8.  Do,  do,  ..  Chrintiuaii,  1P08. 

•»•  Nob.  a,  4,  5,  end  fl  may  be  had  separately,  price,  tris*  by  post,  7d.  each 
wt.    Not.  7  and  tj^  price,  free  by  pout,  4d.  eecU  aet. 

The  Dlploisft  Papers  are  te  be  h»d  only  In  Ihe  Calendmr* 


Xi03Sr  JDOlSr : 

FR&KCIS  HODGSOX,  89,  FuringdoD  Stmt,  Loodon,  £.a 
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Lady  Lumley^s  Grammar  Sohaol  Foundation. 

Chdirvuin  of  th4  iioverm?r»  t~TEE  RT,  HON.  A*  H-  D.  ACLAND, 


AHEAD  MASTER  lJ5  WANTED  for  the  School  now  bein^  erected  tt 
Pickering,  North  Yorkdhire,  ind  wbleh  will  b^  i>p«n»d  After  Buter^ 
100&.  U«  nittMl  iyvi  a  GmhiAie  of  flome  Unlvumity  in  llm  United  Kint^oni, 
or  the  HritJHh  PftHju^nlnriMj  tMd  hU  immp  mnjit  be  ii^  CJolnmn  B.  of  lh« 
H*?*4btHr  ofTeachpr*,  fomii»tl  undpr  Order  in  Council  fith  March,  1M2. 

The  Hilary  will  be  i:ltN]  per  Annum,  pltm  a  CftpiUtiOD  pAymeDtot  £3 
Irt^r  SchnlAT, 

The  School  Jr*  a  Secondary  LHiy  8clioal  for  BoynADd  GlrlB^  muA  ia  intended 
to  aceominodftte  from  IK)  to  70  mj^holirs.  A  Reald eiict<  tiot  atitic'tied  to  the 
ijchc^ol  conici  bn  supplied  *t  h  reaROnable  rent 

ApplicattoiiK,  with  three  recent  tewtinionijilit  tutuii  retoh  the  uiKle^r- 
»igtied  not  ImttT  th»n  ith  December,  1904, 
No  canvAJiiiing  will  be  peTinftt«<l. 

J,  D.  WH TTE HEAD,  Treasurer  of  the  FoiitidHtitm,  Plek«Hng. 


JOIliT  AOEffC¥  FOR  WOMEN  TE10HEB8. 

Under  the  mADagement  of  a  Gommlttae  appotntod  by  the  Teaohen'  Oolld 

OoUeffo  of  Preceptora*  Headmiitresaet  AaeocUtion,  ARBoclattoa  of 

As«ietant-Jluir«uoa,  and  Private  fiohooli'  Auoclatlon.J 

Addrt$*—Ut  GowER  8TitEBr,  Lchcdov,  W.O. 

S€fiarar—Ul9»  ALICE  U.  FOFKTAIN. 

This  Agency  ha«  been  eatabliihed  for  the  pofpote  of  enablUig  Teachers 

to  find  work  without  uanecesaarx  coet.     All  lees  have  therefore  beeo 

calculated  oo  the  loweib  haala  to  cover  the  workJQg  expeosas. 

Ueadmbitresaet  of  Public  and  Private  BcfaooU,  and  Pareata  requiring 
TeAcban,  or  Teacbam  eeeklog  appointmeuta,  are  luTlted  to  apply  to  thii 
AfBDcy, 

Many  Qraduatea  lod  Trained  Teacheni  for  Schoole  and  Private  Familial ; 
Visiting  Teachers  for  MuelCp  Art,  and  other  apocial  lot^ecti ;  Porelgu 
Teach ara  of  varioufl  natlonalitlea ;  KiDdergarten  and  ather  Teacheca  are 
on  the  Ragiat«r,  and  every  endeavoar  li  made  to  supply  saleable  candi* 
dates  for  any  vaoanoy. 
School  Partoerahlpe  and  Transfers  are  arrangad, 

OIBoe  hoom— fl.ao  A.n},  to  &.S0  p.m.  Hours  for  Interviews  are  from 
lO.BO  t^m.  to  1  p,m.,  and  1  p^m.  to  b  p.m. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Add  rasa— 48,  M«N  Cliamlwrs,   Kertsington.  W. 
S«crttary—mM  G  RUN  BR. 

HEAUMISTRESSES  of  Public  atid  Private  Schools  hiving  vacanciea 
oji  their  Huff,  anil  Pareuta  requiring  Visiting  or  Heaident  Teachers^ 
are  Invited  to  apply  to  tht!)  AwsociaUon.  All  Teacheni  MUppUed  have 
University  quallUcationJi  (Degree  or  equivalent),  and  many  are  trained 
and  evpcrienced, 

EXAKIMJLTIOHS  conducted  in  PubllG  and  Private  Bchools  in  aJl 
Glubjccla  by  written  papers  and  vivd  voct,  by  Suimlnerti  of  long  pro- 
feaalonal  ataudJng  and  exceptional  experience. 

Office  //our*— WtDNia DATS  anp  Batitrdayb,  8  to  6  p.m. 


Plrmi  Beoommftiidad 
and  Ooil, 


dlRLS*  CLI8S1S  in  the  CIVIL  BEBVICE  DEFAlTMlKf 
OF  KIMO'S  COLLEGE. 

These  Claj«sei«  premra  for  Women  and  Girl  ClerkHhipit,  Leamerahlpa, 
and  Bortemhjpa  in  tiiH  G.P  O.,  and  are  oondnct«d  by  University  Women.. 
For  infortnation  and  Proepectiu  apply  to  MIm  finAOJinoN,  King's  College, 
London. 

For  othtr  Schoicutic  AtlvertuemeiUt^  tte  j«fe  4. 

School    Laboratories— Fittings,  Apparatus. 

L— School  €lioinical  Apfiaratuni.         \ 
2. — Schc»ol  riij5]cal  Af^iuiratua, 
S.— ttcho«yl  BotarurAl  Ap|.»aratuit. 
How  to  11  u ltd  a  Jjiboratory. 
fiow  to  Fit  a  LaburaUjr> %  i 

How  to  Maintain  a  Laboratory,         } 

Ait  inJbrmiUlnn  frm. 
HacuTAAT— 43ci]ttmric  AppAmATts  awd  BQitifUB^T  Aoikcv, 

46>  Oiinaburgh  Street,  Regeni'a  Fark^  N.W, 
GonduGted  lolely  hy  Masters. 

GEOLOGY,  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

A  grand  ^how  of  Typtoal  Bpeci  mem  for  Teaching  ani  d  em  onsr  rating 

Qeolocv«  itc.    Oharaoierlstk  Foaalta  and  Rocks.    All  the  Rock-form' 

Intf  Hlliaralft.    All  klndi  of  Mineral  Orea,  it.L-hidin^'  Cheap  •^pocimt^iia 

of  ttllver  and  Ool'l.    ThouiuinifH  of  "tpLocJititsnit  to  !t«icct  from  3dt  each. 

Special  display  for  Teachers  and  Students  on  Saturdays.    Op«n  till  T  p.  m. 

RICHARDS' Show  Rooms,  3,  Beanchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road, 
ScMitb  Kensington. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  LIST 

MURRAY'S 

SHALL   CLASSICAL    ATLAS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

EdiLetl  by  0.  B.  GRUNDY,  M.A.,  D.Utt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Corpu*  €Uri»ti  Collyije,  Oxford. 

FolJo  <Hk  by  M)  incheaX    ^'Im  O** 

Thi"  AtUi*  conwiata  of  14  »heets  (containing  3S  mm\m  and  pUna),adt 

complete  index  of  1J»  pafiea. 

The  Haps  incoriJorat*i  the  results  of  n^cent  ftcholarahlp,  and  Mtf  !■ 
most  carefully  pn-tmred  so  a*  to  accpntuate  all  the  chief  name*  and  Mini 
fMtorei*  of  iht^  coiuiirlea,  and  by  eHminstiiKfc  the***  of  minor  Ivpflrta* 
to  avoid  civerrrQwdiut;.  The  \m^  of  colour  cont^inrs,  whilst  dlsptigrHiif  ^ 
c^nllEftimtion  of  the  countricii  at  u  glance,  enhanci'S  the  pffect  oC  atainlieti, 
which  cmantit  b^  achieved  in  maps  where  tJi^  old^Cublcnied  vmkaA  ^ 


hacbured  mountains  ob««cure<l  the  ruunes. 


IfmtP^nyi^ 


NEW    EDITION    OF 

LITTLE  ARTHURS   MISTOMY  OF  ENGLiHD, 

By  LADT  GALLGOTT. 

With  4A  Ilhistrattotift.  fcap.  8»o,  1ft.  ed. 

0¥«r  half-ft-mlfMoo  oopki  of  Ihls  book  l»av«  b««ii  itli. 

ThU  edlltlufi  cmitainsi  two  adilitionHl  chftpter*.  bnii^inK  tht  liislay  «)' 
to  the  end  of  thp  r»*i gu  of  Queen  Victoria,  Htul  muny  vJdllUOMl  flltta 
trstlona,  l*^  ' 


A    FURTHER    COURSE    OF    PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE. 

MH<  HANICS,    HYDKU3TAT1CS.    HKAT. 
By  J.  H.  LEOMARDt  B.Bc.(Lond.>,  and  W.  H.  aALMOH,  BJ<4lMft 
With  tl  lu  strati  on  K,  Diagrams,  and  Exercisers  at  the  ond  or  f*s«h  Chaptar 

Wotkp*  Byo,  St. 
This  book  U  a  continuation  of  th<*  Fir*t  Oturm  of  Pr»ttiml  A*«mi 
(U.  6d.)  hy  Mr.  J.  H.  Lkonarp.  Th«ie  two  works,  to«£ethe<-  with  tte 
FirMt  CoUTK  ofLfumiv4ry  (la,  (Id.)  by  the  Mm©  Author,  cover  ImIwvmi  fhoa 
Mil  the  gimnid  incliulwi  In  Ih^  OTtfotxl  and  Canibrldg*^  Ijoc»A  fisamlBSllAii 
nn*Jer  Ihp  following  head* :— Eh'monrary  Science  (Junior*)  and  Bmi 
(JMolors) ;  aluo  Ht«t  (PreUroiBary,  Cambridge),  Sleinentanr  Hee^asM 
(Joniont.  Cambridge),  and  ElemenUry  Bleeliaiiics  aJid  Hj^m^ataa 
(Juniom,  Oxfonl)c 


t 


NATURE    TEACHING. 
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BA»Br>  UPOK  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICtJLT01tK 

FOR    THE    USE    OF    8CHOOLS. 

Bv  F.  WATTS,  B.Be.,  ani  W.  0.  FREEKAW,  R.««. 

L&r^fi  Crown  8vo,  Is.  M. 

*' .     ,     .     fornift  a  welcomu  eliaiig**  from   Ov   uiany    appeftrinir  Wfcii' 

similar  title*  In  that  It  Is  avowedly  bas+'d  upon  experiments,  and  tmla  of 

thinga  abont  which  the  auttioni  r«slty  know  and  have  not  wmwty  tmA 

up,"— A*aftir«. 

•♦ .    .    .    thia  volume  of  elementary  agrirultuna  botany  a|»p«n  to  he 
admlrsblf*  in  ariangement  and  exprtsaloiL"— Np«3<aior. 

INTERMEDIATE    FRENCH    READER.      i 

KititM,  with  Hi»tori«i1,  Biographical,  and  Oraintnatl.»l  Ni>t*^        1 
By  MAURICB  A.  OEROTHWOKU  B.Phll^,  L-«a-L,^  F.R«i»tH  ItxsmlM 
to  the  Oxfunl  snd  CambiidKe  .Schools  Euminatiou  Board. 
Grown  ftvo*     Sa,  9d. 
lArv  Psrtie.— Fivmlerea  Connaiwanciy* :  Histolre  Natttren*, 
et  luventionii.     lie  Piirtle.— Ili'Cee  Rahitlvea  A  t'Biatolre  de  Vrmam, 
Tbr  Hi'^toricftl  and  Biographical  Notea  in  French. 


.1 

fiefcodliV 


PRACTICAL    ARITHMETIC. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ELEMENTARY  MATKEMATlca 
By  a,  0.  ARDRIWp  H.A.,  Heftdmaster  of  Whitgift   Gtamma 
Croyflon,  and  A.  GOHSTERDIlBt  H^A, 

Pftit  1.    Foftp,  fliro.  [RteHff  im 

A    SCHOOL    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM   THE    EARLIEST   TIMES    TO   THE    ACCSbSiOK    OF 

KINtl    EDWARD  VIL 

By  mil  Mm  A»  TUGKER,  Newnham  College^  Cambridga. 

With  Coloured  Mape,  Plauti,  and  Tablea.    OrowD  8to»    tk  M. 

A    BOOK    OF    BRITISH    BONO 

FOR    HOME    AND    SCHOOL. 
&lited  by  CECIL  J.  SHARP, 

Crown  tvo.    Words  and 

With  Planoforto  Scora  a—       -.     .     ^  «^.    ^  ^        .  -^ 

"  We  have  uothinR  but  pr«i»e  for  '  A  Book  of  Bntiah  Soo^  ...  Tit 
songs  SH'  exc*)«Hlli]gly  w*tl]  crhiiaen  and  repmHUtt  thfl  choJcaii  of  ourfwat 
itore  of  trarliliunal  bAlladH/'—  YvrkAhirt  Ff^t 


F,  Prindiml  of  th««  Hani  plead  Consan'iMI 
nd  AlTi  only.  Paii«r,  !».  6d.;  cJofh.  li. 
I  and  Words.    Larft  4to^    Ti.  Id.  voL 


'  4 

CottsamMbfl  V 
;  cJofh.  11.       ■ 

».  id.iMi.     ^ 


EDUCATIONAL  CATALOBUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPUCATIOI. 
LoNOOs:   JOHN    atURRAV,    Aiabhasu 
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BEADT  VKRY  SHORTLY- 

THE   ELEMENTS  OF   TRIOONOBIETRY.      By 

S,  li,  LoNEY,  M.A. ,  ProfesHor  of  MathematicB  in  tbo 
Eoyal  Holloway  College  (Univorsity  of  London),  aome- 
time  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  Gollega,  Cambridge. 
Extra  Foolscap  8vo,  3s.  6d, 

BY   THE  .SAME  AUTHOR. 

'LANS  TRIDOHOMEl'RY.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo»  78. 6d.  ;  or  id  separate  parts  :  Part  I.  An  Elementary 
Conrse,  excluding  the  use  of  imaginary  qaantities,  6r. 
Past  IL  Analytical  Trigonometry,  38,  6d. 

Solntions  of  the  Examples,  10s.  6d 

Naivn.—'*  It  would  be  hard  to  find  1  better  intxodin-tioti  to  Plane 
"^flPOnoTrrotry. " 


pROFEJ58nR  JKBBS  TRANSLATION  OF  S0PH4X1LES. 
THE  THAGEDIES  OF  SOPHOCLES.    Translated 
into  English   Prose  by  Sir   Richard  C.  Jebb.  LittD., 
llegius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Crown  8vo,  5s,  net. 

PITT   PRB^B    SERIE8.-NEW  VOLUMES, 
TACITUS,    HISTORIES.     Book  II L      Edited,   with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  W.  C,  SuiraESS,  M,A., 
Firtb    Professor  of  Clasaica   in  the  University  College, 
Sheffield.     2s.  Bd. 
VICTOR  HUGO.^LES  BURGRAVES.     Edited  by 
H.  W,  Eve,  M.A.     2s.  Gel 
Sptaker.^**  The  work  can  b«  riMSommeiitW  as  an  almost  ideal  edition  for 
hignor  formA*" 


Cambridge    Iiooal    Examinations,    December,     1905. 


The  PitI  Press  Shakeapeftre  for  Schools, 

TWJSIiPTH    WIGHT,      Witk    lotrortucUon,   Note*,   Gtr«wBry  untl 
Indt^x.  by  A.  W,  VaHirr.  M,A,     BiJitb  Edition,     Ir.  (Vl. 
Jtmmal  of  Ediusitioiu —*' Thf^  bent  school  «»flit(on  Qf  thn  play  that  hat* 

tme  nnder  otjr  nat\c^/ 
The  Pitt  Press  Series. 
pRlf«. 
AmrHOH.                           Work.                               EL*iTtiit  «» ♦!. 

•tt The  Lay  (^niipUst  Minstrel    J.  H.  Rather  2    0 
VMardian.—*'  Quo  of  the  very  beat -edited  Hchool-toxt*  «ver  plicnd 
liire  th«  public' 
Utoa  8im»oii  Agoniatas  , A.  W,  Verity    ...... 

Ssrlm^  ..        Cfjlomba A.  a  Rope*  . 

H*«ff  - Da-  Wirth«l,a«.  itn  8p««art  {  ^  .^^^^Xeir"'^  } 

0O«th«  ......     IphiRRTjJi!  aiif  Taurfft ,     Karl  Breiil    ,   .   .    , .     3 

Fpsytatf    .,,,     Dift  Joiinialwten..... H.  W.  Kve. 2 

(With  complete  Vocabniary.) 


A 

U    0 


The  PiU  Press  Series  and  G&mbFidge  Series  for  Schools 
Aod  Training  Colleges, 


Paici' 
8.  d. 

,     1    f« 

.      1     B 

3     0 

2    0 


AuTHOE.  Work.  EuiToa. 

, . . ,     De  BftHo  Uallico.     B<iok  1.  A.  G.  PoaJftftt  - . 

....     Do.  with  complfteVocftbulnry  E.  8.  Shrackbnrgh 

a^ro    ......     PmMuretia. W.  K.  Hoitland    ., 

Horaoi Odea.    Book  I T.  0«w    ,...- 

Ll¥f  Book  v.. , L.  WWbley     ..,...,     2 

V«r^ll    Aaqeid.     Book  II A,  J^id^wick I 

AI*o  an   Eklltion   with  com*  .,  .  1 

pl«t«  Vncaliulary 

DflraoBthenOi    Thn  Ulynthlac  8p«echca  . , . .  T.  R.  Glover 3 

Eurlptdtti    ,.     UeflBA ,.  6.  M.  HfAdlam     .   .     3 

Homer tl  lad.    Bwik  XXIV G.  M,  Edwards   , , . .    S 

Plato Apologia  SocratlB  ..._..,.  J.  Adam * 

Xenoplioa    . .    Aimba«iK.    Book  t V A,  FrPtor  , 8 

G.  M.  Edwartli    .,,.     I 

(With  comTilet+'  Vf»eft>>ttlaTy. ) 


London ;   C.  J,  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane, 


NEW  DOUBLE  SURFACE  CONDENSER 

THE    "IDEAL." 

Thti  tt  tb«  belt  and  Gheapeet  Con  denier  on  tha 
tti&fketi  &LI  deMc&Ce  purift  are  protected  by  aut«r 
J&ct(«t,  Knd  this  waler  c«nnot  overflow  In  la  tli« 
dletllUte*  H&de  in  two  iLzei^  i  In,  and  a  Ln.^ 
4/8  and  5/#  eaeh* 

iW  xVatihe  Hay*  :— "  Tliis  J-i  one  of  the  mwt  com- 
[>aft  and  el!k?ifint  condpn««rs  wnleh  has  eome  bt^forf* 
OUT  jiotii*!',  Wi5  have  tented  it  for  coiidrnHlim  j^ncli 
volatiJft  rtolisitaru'cjs  at  ether,  carbon  diitatphide^  aiifl 
af^-tofip,  and  hive  found  that  «v*>ii  vrith  ropiil  di^ilil- 
lati^^m  th«  roitd«fi!iiition  id  vei-j'  comptet*.  GnTHfraHy 
speaking,  in  ordi^r  lo  condpiis^  the^e  sub^tanci-s  «iHs- 
fftcturily,  it  is  neceaoary  to  employ  a  very  long  enti- 
denwr;  of  course,  thlrt  mearjn  using  a  Kfeat  umumit  of 
beach  Apac^ti.  A»  tb»  nr'w  coi3i>n»«rH  arc  u«»h1  |u  a 
perpenrlicidar  iMisitiDn,  the  saving  In  npaoe  in  very 
great," 

Hole  Makeks— 

BREWSTER,  SMITH  &  CO , 

6,   CROSS    STRM^T, 
FINSBORY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  EX. 

All  kladi  of  Apparatei  for  flcltn&e  Tiachlng. 


^H  With  30  Original  lllufttrationfl.     Price  2a.  dd. 

"  Th«    HYGIEMB    of   the    MOUTH. 

a  a  nidi  CO  the  Pra^antlon  and  aonlroi  or  D«nU.i  Dltauaa. 

^  By  a  DENI80N  PKDLKY.  L.D.8.Bng.    P.RC.aBdm., 

^K  JJootal  tfiugeoD  Ut  the  Evelina  Uoaptial,  Boutliwark. 

^"  BY   Ttil   lAMK   AUTHOa. 

Tli#    DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN  S    TEETH. 

Well  (Iluatrmted.     Price  7s.  «d. 
8S00  4  00. «  280  4Dd  391,  Regent  8tr««t,  London,  W. 


THE  SCHOOL  WORLD 


CHARGES  FOB  ADVEffTfSEMENTS. 

Page        ...       IB  10  0 

Half  Page,  or  Column         2  17  6 

QmfIbf  Page,  or  Half  Colnmn         ...      1  10  0 

One  Eightii  Page,  or  Qaarter  Colnnin ...      0  17  6 

Srnaller  Spaces  pro  rata.    Terms  for  Series  of 
Insertions  on  Application, 

The  SCHOOL  WORLD  will  in  futuFQ  be 
publiBhed  on  the  flrBt  day  of  each  month. 
Mvertisemetits  should  reach  the  Adverti&ement 
Department  of  the  magazine  by  the  2§th  of 
the  month  prior. 

Prepaid  Subacriptionp  indudiiig  postagei 
8&.  per  annuin. 

MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,     LIMITED, 
St  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO/S  LIST. 


JLongmans'    Historical    Series    for    Schools. 

AN  ENTIBELY  NEW  SERIES  IN  THREE  BOOKS.     ARRANGED  ON  THE  CONCENTRIC  SYSTEM. 

By    T.    P.   TOUT,   M.A., 

Prof^Mor  of  Medieval  and  Modem  History  in  the  UniToniity  of  Manchester. 

Book  I.  I  Book  II. 

A  First  Book  of  British  History.     A  History  of  Great  BritaiD. 

^  From  tha  BarllMt  TiniM  to  tha  PNMBt  Day. 

With  85  Illustrations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans,    i  With  35  Maps  and  Plans,  8  Genealogical  Tables,  and  U6 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  |         Portraits  and  other  Illostrations.     Grown  Bvo,  3s.  6d. 

Book  III.  is  in  preparation. 

—« -t ■ 

By   CTRIL    RAN80ME,   M.A. 

A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM   THB    BARUBBT   TIMB8  TO   TBB    DBATB    Ot   QUBBH    VIOTOBIA. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &o.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 
Or,  in  Two  Parts,  '2s.  each.     Part  L  :  To  1603 ;  Part  II.  :  1608  to  1901. 
•      A  SUMMARY  OF  RMSOME'S  SHORT  HI8T0RV  OF  EN6UND.    With  22  Maps  and  Plans  and  34  Genealogical  Tables.     Is. 


By   SAMUEL    RAWSON   GARDINER,   D.C.L.,   LL.D. 

A    STUDENTS    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM    THB   BARLIB8T   TIMBB   TO   1001. 

Vol.  I. ;  B.C.  55-A.D.  1509.     With  173  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  4s. 
Vol.  II. :  1509-1689.    With  96  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  48.  Vol.  III.  :  1689-1901.    With  109  Illustrations.    Crown  8?o,  4& 

CoMPLBTB  IN  One  Volume.     With  878  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  128. 
PREPARATORY  QUESTIONS  on  the  above.     By  R.  Somervell,  H.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.    Crown  8?o,  k 

A     SCHOOL     ATLAS     OF     ENGLISH      HISTOISJY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.    Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

OUTLINE     OF      ENGLISH      HISTORY. 

B.C.  55  to  A.D.  1901.     With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.     PcAp.  8vo,  28.  6d. 


EPOCHS    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 


YORK  POWELL'S  EARLY  ENG- 
LAND to  the  NORMAN  CON- 
QUEST.    18. 

CREIGHTONS(Mr8.)  ENGLAND 
A  CONTLVBNTAL  POWER, 
1060-1216.     M. 

ROWLEY'S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE 
and  the  GROWTH  of  PARLIA- 
MENT, 1214-1486.    9d. 

CREIGHTON'S  (Bishop)  TUDORS 
and  the  REFORMATION,  1485. 
1608.    9d. 


GARDINER'S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE 
against  ABSOLUTE  MON- 
ARCHY,  1608-1688.    9d. 

ROWLEY'S  SETTLEMENT  of  the 
CONSTITUTION,  1689-1784. 
Od. 

TANCOCK'S  ENGLAND  during 
the  AMERICAN  and  EURO- 
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LATIN    SPELLING. 

By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Headmaster  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge. 

T  has  long  been  felt  that  needless  confusion  is 
made  in  the  minds  of  learners,  by  the  arbitrary 
methods  of  spelling  which  are  to  be  found  in 
loolbooks.  The  spelling  of  a  generation  ago  was 
sed  on  that  of  the  Roman  grammarians,  i.e.,  re- 
lented that  of  the  early  empire,  and  it  was  largely 
luenced  by  the  early  printed  books,  which  were 
sinselves  based  on  the  practice  of  the  middle 
es.  Some  of  the  mistakes  were  due  to  corrup- 
ts in  the  spoken  language,  as  the  confusion  be- 
een  ci  and  ti  (as  dicio,  ditto) ;  some  to  false 
^mology  (as  coelum,  sylva,  which  were  supposed 

come  from  koXkov  and  8aij)  ;  some  to  the  introduc- 
n  of  the  letters  v  and  j,  which  were  unknown 

Latin.  By  degrees  many  of  them  have  been 
kdicated,  but  they  were  not  dealt  with  on  any 
ed  principle.     Thus  it  happens  that  one  may  find 

different  books  used  at  the  same  time,  quum, 
's  and  quonitjam  and  lam,  ne  and  nae,  artus  and 
'«$,  quotidie  and  cottidie,  projicio,  proiicio,  and  proicio. 
'en  when  these  words  are  almost  identical  it  is 
t  easy  for  the  beginner  to  understand  that  they 
Present  the  same  sound ;  whilst  some,  such  as  the 
»t  group,  are  very  puzzling.  In  any  case,  it  is 
d  to  distract  the  attention  needlessly  by  trifles, 
len  all  the  learner's  mind  should  be  fixed  on  one 
oblem. 

Some  degree  of  uniformity,  then,  is  to  be  desired ; 
t  the  question  is,  how  far  can  it  be  practically 
:ained  ?  The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  irre- 
DDsible  behaviour  of  both  editors  and  publishers, 
me  publishersappear  to  care  only  for  an  immediate 
urn  in  cash,  and  choose  their  editors  so  as  to 
read  them  over  as  many  schools  as  possible, 
ping  to  gain  a  footing  in  each,  and  trusting  to  the 
ce  of  habit  to  keep  it.     The  editors,  thus  chosen 

other  reasons  than  a  fitness  for  their  work,  are 
itent  to  **  base  their  edition  *'  on  somebody's 
:t,  which  is  reprinted  without  critical  considera- 
n,  and  they  confine  their  attention  to  introduc- 
ns  and  explanatory  notes.  Spelling  is  the  last 
ng  they  consider. 

Nevertheless,  spelling  has  more  importance  than 
nes  from  convenience.  In  the  ancient  language 
is   bound  up  with  pronunciation,  hence  faulty 
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spelling  leads  to  faulty  pronunciation.  Here,  again, 
another  complication  arises.  The  pronunciation 
even  now  common  in  English  schools,  and  once 
universal,  was  that  of  the  English  language ;  and 
English  pronunciation  has  so  changed  as  to  be  far 
away  from  what  it  once  was,  when  it  approximated 
more  nearly  to  Latin,  and  farther  still  from  Latin 
itself.  Although  this  barbarous  method  has  been 
given  up  in  many  schools,  it  still  holds  its  ground 
in  a  large  number,  and  in  Westminster,  for  example, 
it  has  become  a  fetish,  to  be  worshipped  at  all  costs 
in  the  face  of  knowledge.  Thus,  some  from  conser- 
vatism, many  to  save  themselves  trouble,  would 
leave  things  as  they  are.  We  are  so  used  to  divorce 
sight  from  sound  in  language  that  we  think  it  a 
natural  thing. 

The  ideal  method  would  doubtless  be  to  present 
a  text  as  the  author  wrote  it,  but  this  is  impossible, 
because  we  have  not  his  autograph  manuscript :  so 
that  some  kind  of  compromise  is  necessary.  How, 
then,  is  the  matter  to  be  decided  ? 

By  the  aid  of  inscriptions  and  by  the  careful  study 
of  the  best  MSS.,  it  is  possible  to  discover  the 
customary  spelling  of  certain  periods  :  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  later  Republican  period,  the  Augustan 
age,  and  the  early  Imperial  age ;  but,  whilst  most 
questions  may  be  decided  thus,  there  remains  a 
certain  number  of  doubtful  cases,  not,  however, 
many  enough  to  make  reform  practically  useless. 
The  editor  will  then  regulate  his  spelling  by  the 
rule  of  the  author*s  time.  Plautus  and  the  old 
dramatists  will  not  be  spelt  in  the  same  way  as 
Juvenal  or  Tacitus;  nor,  if  they  allowed  themselves 
to  vary  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  word,  will  the 
editor  alter  them,  provided  the  evidence  is  strong 
enough.  At  the  same  time,  for  schoolbooks  a 
certain  compromise  may  be  allowed,  and  it  will  be 
better  to  be  uniform  within  a  given  period  than  to 
be  confusing. 

The  use  of  i  for  both  vowel  and  consonant  is 
now  common  and  presents  no  difficulties,  because 
an  Englishman  will  pronounce  such  a  word  as  iam 
almost  right,  even  if  he  does  not  know  that  the 
first  letter  is  a  consonant.  The  case  of  v  versus  u 
is  different.  U  is  not  a  Latin  letter,  which  is 
something  ;  and  v,  however  easy  to  recognise  as  a 
vowel  for  Englishmen  of  three  hundred  years  ago, 
is  never  so  used  now.  There  is,  therefore,  a  prac- 
tical reason  for  keeping  both  symbols.  Opinions, 
however,  will  differ  on  this  point,  and  it  is  one 
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which  must  be  carefully  deliberated ;  but  opinions 
will  hardly  differ  on  the  question,  whether  such  a 
word  as  quum  should  be  permitted.  It  is  well  known 
that  down  to  the  Augustan  age  the  Latin  language 
did  not  know  the  sound  or  the  symbol  VV  :  they 
wrote  and  spoke  quom  {or  cum) ^  servos,  seqtwntur  (or 
secuntur),  A  principle  such  as  this  is  not  to  be 
given  up  to  avoid  the  possible  confusion  of  servus 
with  servos,  which  will  only  trouble  beginners  and 
will  not  trouble  them  if  the  long  vowel  be  marked. 
The  most  difficult  matterof  principle  is  the  speUing 
of  compounded  propositions  :  adfefo  or  affero^  inpendo 
or  impendo.  A  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
is  necessary  before  these  points  can  be  decided,  but 
there  will  be  no  practical  difficulty  for  the  learner, 
who  will  only  have  to  notice  what  is  set  before  him. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  accusative  plural  of 
i  stems,  as  tristis.  As  regards  particular  words, 
each  must  be  taken  on  its  merits.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  found  in  W.  Brambach's 
**  Hilfsbuchlein  fur  lateinische  Rechtschreibing  " 
(Leipzig,  1884). 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  last 
paragraph  that  for  beginners  the  question  of  spell- 
ing is  bound  up  with  that  of  quantity  ;  and  that,  if 
ambiguities  are  to  be  avoided,  certain  quantities 
must  be  marked.  The  reform  ought  to  take  this 
into  account.  I  would  go  farther  still  and  say, 
that  for  beginners  all  vowels  naturally  long  should 
be  marked.  This  opens  a  new  set  of  facts  to  be 
carefully  investigated,  but  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  in  the  matter  and  its  general  principles 
are  well  known.  Certain  vowels,  long  by  nature, 
occur  in  a  syllable  which  is  long  b}'  position,  and 
these  by  our  English  lips  are  always  mispro- 
nounced ;  but  why  should  they  be  so  ?  I  do  not 
argue  that  we  can  ever  speak  as  the  Romans  spoke. 
The  intonations  of  the  phrase  or  the  sentence, 
which  are  the  essence  of  a  spoken  language,  are 
for  ever  lost ;  they  cannot  be  described,  nor  can 
they  be  indicated  in  writing  ;  but  we  can  pronounce 
a  long  vowel  long  if  we  know  it  to  be  so,  and  I 
propose  that  all  such  should  be  marked  in  all  be- 
ginners' books.  Many  a  precious  minute  will  be 
saved  to  the  teacher,  who  now  has  to  be  for  ever 
correcting  quantities  even  in  verse  ;  and  these 
'*  concealed  quantities,"  if  marked,  will  be  easy  to 
learn  correctly  from  the  first. 

The  rules  for  **  concealed  quantity,"  so  far  as 
they  are  general,  will  be  found  in  all  good 
grammars,  e.g.,  Hale  and  Buck  (Ginn),  p.  359  ; 
Lane  (Harper's),  p.  437;  Postgate's  **  New  Latin 
Primer  "  (Cassell),  p.  117.  They  are  simple.  Thus 
all  vowels  are  long  by  nature  before  «s,  net,  nf,  gn, 
nx  {Infdns,  mdnsl,  benlgnus,  anxius) ;  before  x  and  ct 
when  they  come  from  gs  and  gt  (actum,  rexi) ;  before 
ps  and  //  when  they  come  from  hs  and  ht  {scrips!, 
scrlptum)  ;  before  see  in  inceptives  (cresco,  &c.), 
except  disco,  posco,  compescO  ;  before  consonatal  i 
(cius).  Contracted  vowels  are  long  (amdssent) ;  com- 
pounds follow  their  origin  (ver  vernus).  Separate 
words  must  be  decided  on  their  merits,  and  although 
there  are  many  doubtful,  most  doubts  can  be 
clearly  decided.  The  evidence  and  a  full  list  of 
words  is  given  by  A.  Manx  in  his  '*  Hilfsbuchlein 


for  die  Aussprache  der  lateinische  Volkale" 
(Berlin,  1883),  which  will  serve  as  a  useful  basis 
for  investigation. 

The  proposal  here  made  is  something  new  m 
this  country  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  opposed  for  that 
reason.  It  will  certainly  be  opposed  by  the  pob- 
lishers  who  pour  out  their  schoolbooks  upon  a  long- 
suffering  world,  and  probably  by  many  teachos 
who  have  ceased  to  learn  anything ;  but  I  hope 
that  those  who  can  learn  and  who  wish  to  d» 
what  they  have  to  do  as  well  as  it  can  be  doDe— 
a  growing  class,  I  believe,  now  that  educatioo  is 
beginning  to  be  taken  seriously — will  not  turn 
aside  without  impartially  weighing  the  matter,  lif 
America,  beginners'  texts  have  long  been  printed 
in  the  way  here  advocated,  and  shortly  a  series  of 
Latin  texts,  in  which  spelling  has  been  corrected 
and  long  vowels  marked,  will  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Blackie. 


THE    TEACHING   OF    DYNAMICS  IN 
SCHOOLS. 

By  G.  M.   MiNCHiN,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Indian  EDgineering 
College,  Coopers  Hill. 

THE  Mathematical  Association,  having  issued 
a  very  notable  scTieme  for  the  improvenieDt 
of    geometrical    teaching,    has    addressed 
itself  in  the  same  reforming  spirit  to  the  question 
of  the   teaching   of   dynamics — understanding  b^jp^ 
this  term  the  science  of  force  ^  and  including  in  it  tii^a^ 
subjects  of  Statics  and  Kinetics, 

Now,  one  of  the  first  questions  with  which  tlk^» 
teacher  of  this  science  has  to  deal  is  this  :  Is  static:^ 
to  be  taught  first  and  without  reference  to  kinetics^ 
or  are  the  two  branches  to  be  taken  together  frocw 
the  outset  ?     Apparently,  since  the  various  motions 
produced  by  forces  involve  a  complexity  which  is 
not  involved  in  the  state  of  rest,  a  treatment  0/ 
equilibrium  must  be  much  more  simple  than  that 
of  motion,  and  therefore  statics  should  come  first. 
Adopting  this  view,  I   taught  for  many  years  the 
subjects   of  statics  and   hydrostatics  at  Coopers 
Hill  for  nearly  six  months  before  even  unifwmly 
accelerated  rectilinear  motion  was  begun;  but  some 
ten  years  ago  I   determined  to  try  a  system  pro- 
ceeding from  the  outset  on  the  conception  of  force 
contained  in  Newton's   Second   Axiom,  in  which 
forces   and   their   components  are    always  nume- 
rically associated  with  accelerations.     The  state  of 
equilibrium  was  merely  a  particular  case  which— 
at   least    in  the   earlier   portion   of  the  subject- 
presented   no   more   simplicity  than   the   state  of 
motion. 

Of  course,  this  plan  necessitates  the  teaching 
of  the  small  amount  of  kinematics  involved  in  the 
equation  s=-'ut-\-\at'^  of  uniformly  accekrited 
motion,  but  the  simple  quadrilateral  diagram  which 
shows  this  truth  does  not  take  the  beginner  many 
hours  to  learn. 
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After  an  experience  of  both  systems  of  teaching, 
ny  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  newer — that  is,  the 
ystem  which  founds  the  notion  of  force  on  acceie- 
ation,  proves  the  fundamental  proposition  (paral- 
slogram  of  forces)  by  means  of  the  composition 
»f  velocities,  and  takes  statical  and  kinetical 
luestions  concurrently  from  the  outset.  In  this 
way  we  avoid  the  indescribable  absurdities  of  the 
Leaching  which  more  than  a  generation  ago  pro- 
duced such  a  muddle  in  the  minds  of  students  by 
its  foolish  distinctions  between  **  statical  force " 
and  **  dynamical  force" — as  if  there  were  two 
distinct  force  entities. 

Quite  early  in  the  beginner's  career  he  should  be 
exercised  in  questions  concerning  the  action  of 
specified  forces  on  a  body  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane,  whether  rough  or  smooth ;  but  it  is  by  no 
nieans  necessary  that  kinetical  conceptions  should 
be  excluded  from  such  problems.  We  may  ask 
what  acceleration  will  be  produced  in  the  body 
if  any  of  the  forces  are  altered,  so  that  their 
resultant  is  not  zero ;  and  thus,  even  when  the  bulk 
3f  our  work  relates  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
ve  prevent  a  forgetting  of  the  kinetical  ideas  and 
>rinciples. 

While  referring  to  inclined  planes,  I  would 
oint  out  that  a  great  deal  too  much  distinction  is 
enerally  made  between  the  part  of  dynamics  re- 
nting to  smooth  surfaces  and  that  relating  to 
:>ugh  ;  there  is  too  great  a  postponement  of  pro- 
lems  on  friction.  This  is  objectionable  on  two 
rounds — firstly,  that  smooth  surfaces  are  an  un- 
^ality  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  introduction  of  a 
stngential  force,  in  addition  to  a  normal  one,  should 
'€  really  a  very  simple  matter  for  any  pupil,  who 
eeds  to  be  taught  for  the  purpose  only  two 
hings: — 

(i)  The  force  of  friction  always  takes  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  slipping  is 
trying  to  take  place. 

(2)  This  force,  when  slipping  is  on  the  point  of 
occurring,  is  assumed  to  be  a  constant 
fraction  of  the  normal  pressure. 

This  assumption,  however,  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously,  as  the  pupil  will  be  ready  enough 
to  admit. 

There  is  a  point  connected  with  the  notion  of  an 
"  average  "  value  of  a  variable  quantity  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  teachers.  There  is 
something  of  a  delightful  vagueness — or  shall  we 
call  it  a  relaxing  of  rigorous  principles  ? — about  an 
**  average  '*  value,  which  has  a  strong  fascination 
for  all  students.  They  are  always  delighted  to  use 
it  in  proving  anything.  They  will  tell  you  that 
s^ui+^at^  follows  at  once,  because  **  you  multiply 
the  average  velocity  by  the  time,"  and  if  you  ask 
them  to  find  on  the  same  principle  the  area  of  a 
portion  of  a  parabola  or  any  other  curve  cut  off 
by  two  ordinates,  with  a  given  interval  of  abscissa 
between  them,  they  will  tell  you  to  multiply  this 
abscissa  by  the  *'  average  "  ordinate  ;  but  you  dare 
not  press  them  farther.  If  you  do,  they  become 
less  communicative,  and  you  are  driven  to  the 
cruelty  of  showing  them  that  their  nice  **  average" 


rule  is  the  most  impudent  of  frauds — that,  in  fact, 
what  their  rule  amounts  to  is  this  :  **  Multiply  the 
abscissa  by  an  ordinate  of  proper  magnitude  and 
you  will  get  the  right  result !  " 

Well,  this  "average''  proof  happens  to  be 
correct  and  at  once  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
quantity  whose  curve  of  diagrammatic  representa- 
tion is  a  right  line,  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  a 
perfectly  useless  rule — and  even  a  vicious  one  to 
put  into  the  mind  of  a  beginner,  unless  he  is  warned 
against  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  average  and 
arithnutic  mean  are  always  the  same. 

As  an  examiner,  I  meet  this  rule  with  most 
exasperating  frequency,  and  I  am  expected  to  give 
credit  to  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  my  objections  are 
appeased  by  a  candidate  who  condescends  to  add 
a  few  words  of  justification.  The  words  are  always 
the  same — they  are  these :  **  At  any  time  before  the 
middle  interval  the  velocity  is  as  much  less  than  the 
velocity  at  the  middle  as  the  velocity  at  the  same 
time  after  the  middle  is  greater,  therefore,  &c." 
This,  to  my  mind,  still  fails  to  bring  out  the  proof ; 
and  I  feel  certain  that,  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  learnt  the  formula,  it  is  but  a  collection 
of  words. 

Teach  a  student  the  use  of  a  diagram  for  repre- 
senting the  values  of  any  variable  quantity-r-no 
matter  how  the  quantity  may  vary — and  show  him 
what  the  area  of  the  diagram  means.  He  will 
learn  the  principle  in  a  few  minutes — the  very 
essence  and  foundation  of  the  integral  calculus, 
however  mysterious  the  sound  may  be — and  the 
rectilinear  diagram  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion 
will  be  to  him  no  simpler  to  understand  than  a 
diagram  of  the  most  erratically  varying  velocity. 

A  question  of  great  importance  in  the  early 
teaching  of  dynamics  relates  to  experimental  veri- 
fications of  laws  and  measurements  of  results. 
Is  the  teaching  of  the  subject  to  be  at  first  purely 
experimental  ?  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  so. 
I  should  say  that,  instead  of  keeping  experiment 
and  theory  apart,  the  two  should  be  taken 
together — the  one  as  often  as  possible  verifying  the 
anticipations  of  the  other — and  that  this  system 
should  be  adopted  also  in  the  advanced  portions  of 
the  subject.  Thus,  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium 
of  heavy  chains,  forming  catenaries,  admits  of  a 
large  amount  of  experimental  verification  if  we 
employ  small  spring  balances  for  the  measurement 
of  tensions. 

Experiment  is  more  striking  and  impressive  to 
the  student  when  it  is  employed  to  verify  some 
calculated  result,  and  hence,  in  my  opinion,  it 
should  not  precede  theoretical  teaching,  but  be  used 
as  a  constant  attendant  on  it. 

The  teacher  who  desires  to  employ  experimental 
illustrations  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  common 
funicular  polygon.  It  can  be  made  to  yield  a  very 
large  number  of  illustrative  examples.  Take  a 
piece  of  thread  ;  at  arbitrarily  assigned  points  on  it 
let  arbitrarily  assigned  masses  of  lead  be  attached ; 
calculate  by  easy  graphic  statics  the  figure  that 
will  result  if  the  thread  is  hung  from  its  extre- 
mities ;  draw  this  figure  on  full  scale  on  a  drawing 
or  black-board;  suspend,  finally,  the  thread  and  its 
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attached  masses,  and  verify  that  it  coincides  with 
the  calculated  figure. 

One  of  the  early  difficulties  of  a  student  is  the 
nature  of  the  tension  of  a  cord,  the  puzzling  thing, 
to  his  mind,  being  the  action  in  two  opposite  senses 
at  once.  He  should,  however,  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  characteristic  of  every  force  in 
the  universe  ;  and  I  think  tliat  if  more  use  were 
made  of  the  spring  balance  (by  inserting  it  into  a 
cord,  the  tension  in  which  had  t)een  calculated)  the 
difficulty  alx)ut  the  equal  andoppositeness  would 
rapidly  disappear.  The  danger  of  an  exclusive 
adoption  of  an  experimental  method  for  a  course 
of  teaching  is  that  it  inevitably  assumes  a  great 
deal  and  encourages  a  student  to  assume  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  permissible  or  even  true.  Its 
general  tendency  is  to  loosen  the  foundations  of 
strict  scientific  reasoning; — a  danger  which  many 
people  fear  with  regard  to  our  recent  changes  in 
geometrical  teaching— and  to  replace  them  by  rule 
of  thumb,  and  nowhere  is  rule  of  thumb  more 
potent  than  in  dynamics ;  nowhere  does  it  call  for 
such  severe  checking.  An  experimental  measure- 
ment which  is  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  the  theo- 
retical basis  and  principle  of  the  experiment  strikes 
me  as  objectionable.  Let  me  take  an  example  of 
a  rather  advanced  nature— one  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. A  uniform  circular  disk, kept  with  its  plane 
horizontal  by  means  of  a  vertical  wire  attached  to 
its  centre,  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  and  set  oscillating 
about  the  vertical  wire,  the  forces  acting  on  the  disk 
being  the  torsion  of  the  wire  and  the  friction  of  the 
fluid.  We  have  a  series  of  damped  oscillations, 
and  from  the  decreasing  amplitude  a  student  who 
is  given  a  formula  can  calculate  the  coefficient  of 
viscoscity  of  the  liquid.  Now,  although  the  mere 
observation  of  the  amplitude  of  the  motion  can  be 
accomplished  by  any  student,  the  experiment  in- 
volves several  things  which  are  utterly  unknown  to 
the  observer— the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  disk, 
the  moment  of  the  torsional  stress  of  the  wire, 
and  even  the  dynamical  principle  of  moment  of 
momentum  on  which  the  whole  thing  depends,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  integration  of  the  differential 
equation  of  motion.  This  I  take  to  be  a  vicious 
kind  of  experiment — unless  it  is  being  performed 
(as  it  seldom  is)  by  a  student  who  knows  what  he 
is  about ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  experiment  which,  in 
my  opinion,  a  teacher  of  more  elementary  dynamics 
will  do  well  to  avoid  ;  in  other  words,  he  should 
aim  at  placing  his  pupil  more  in  the  position  of  the 
Boer  soldier,  who  knew  something  of  the  idea  and 
the  plan  of  the  battle,  than  in  that  of  the  British, 
who  merely  did  as  he  was  told. 

To  base  the  whole  theory  of  moments  and  the 
composition  of  parallel  forces  on  experiments  with 
a  lever  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistake,  but  the  lever 
may  well  be  used  as  a  verification  ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  would  observe  that  the  student  should 
not  be  tauglit  the  principle  of  moments  as  if  it  were 
a  principle  quiie  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
principle  of  components;  each  of  them  is  a  neces- 
sary geometrical  property  of  a  vector  deduced 
from  two  vectors  by  the  parallelogram  law;  and 


indeed  the  moment  property  has  the  greater 
potency,  since  from  it  alone  the  parent  parallelogram 
law  itself  can  be  deduced. 

A  piece  of  elementary  work,  on  which  the 
Mathematical  Association  Committee  has  been 
justly  severe,  is  the  treatment  of  the  theory  of 
Atwood's  machine,  which  was  in  vogue  a  few 
years  ago,  and  which  may  still  be  occasionally 
found.  Two  masses,  P  and  Q,  are  attached  to 
the  ends  of  a  cord  which  hangs  over  a  massless 
pulley,  devoid  of  friction ;  find  the  acceleration, 
&c.  "  Mass  moved  =  P  +  Q,  moving  force 
=  P  —  Q  "  (taking  a  gravitation  unit) ;  therefore 
a  =  (P  -  Q)gl  (P+Q).  It  is  doubtful  if  one  pupil 
out  of  five  hundred  taught  in  this  way  could 
justify  this  proof — I  doubt,  indeed,  if  the  thing  is 
justifiable  at  all  in  strict  reasoning.  The  impo- 
tence of  such  a  method  of  proof  would  have  been 
more  apparent  if  the  Committee  had  adopted  the 
suggestion  to  say  that  if  the  masses  P  and  Q  were 
replaced  by  small  pulleys  of  negligible  mass,  over 
e^ch  of  which  was  passed  a  cord,  from  the  ends  of 
which  masses  p^,  q^  (for  one  pulley)  and  Pj,  qg  (for 
the  other)  are  suspended,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
apply  the  rule,  **  mass  moved  =  Pi+q^+Pj-fq,, 

moving  force  = ?  "     I  have  always  found  this 

example  decisive  in  convincing  a  student  who  had 
been  taught  the  old  method,  that  it  is  misleading 
and  fallacious. 

In  any  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  dynamics 
it  would  be  impossible  to  omit  a  reference  to  the 
.preposterous  poundal.  As  an  illustration  of  an 
absolute  unit  of  force,  of  purely  theoretical  interest, 
the  poundal  has  its  use — just  as  many  other  such 
imagined  units  would  have  a  use ;  but  either  the 
teachers  or  the  taught  have  actually  taken  the 
poundal  seriously,  and  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
expressing  force  magnitude  in  the  most  practical 
questions  in  terms  of  poundals  I 

On  several  occasions  when  examining  candidates 
for  Woolwich,  when  I  have  required  the  magnitude 
of  the  force  necessary  to  drag  a  wagon  up  a  given 
rough  inclined  plane,  the  candidate  has  replied  in 
poundals  1  The  teaching  which  leads  to  such  a 
ridiculous  result  must  be  strongly  condemned. 
Probably  the  best  cure  for  foolish  proceedings  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  plenty  of  numerical 
examples  and  questions  of  a  somewhat  practical 
nature.  The  limits  of  this  article  prevent  me  from 
treating  in  detail  of  many  matters  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  teaching  of  dynamics,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avoid  a  reference  to  the 
ancient  and  deeply- rooted  fallacy  concerning  **  cen- 
trifugal force'* — more  especially  as  the  Mathe- 
matical Association  has  courageously,  and  without 
qualification,  condemned  this  time-honoured  source 
of  confusion.  The  notion  that  a  particle  revolving 
in  a  curve  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  acting  outwards^ 
i,e,,  towards  the  convex  side  of  its  path — is  a  fallacy 
almost  universally  held,  utterly  subversive  of  the 
statement  in  Newton's  Axiom  II.  Whether  or 
not  this  notion  is  mainly  traceable  to  d'Alembert's 
useless  principle,  I  cannot  say.  There  are  many 
people  who,  while  admitting  the  fallacy,  defend  the 
retention  of  the  term  **  centrifugal  force  "  with  the 
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inderstanding  that  this  force  does  not  act  on  the 
•evolving  body.  The  defence,  however,  is  futile, 
>ecause  it  would  compel  us  to  make  in  all  cases  of 
notion  and  equilibrium  an  explicit  recognition  of  the 
^quai-and-oppositeness  of  every  force.  Thus,  if  we 
Lre  treating  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  of  weight 
i^  acted  upon  by  a  force  P  on  a  plane  exerting 
lormal  pressure  N  and  friction  F,  the  centrifugal 
orce  principle  would  compel  us  to  represent  the 
orces  ±  W,  ±  P,  ±  N,  ±  F,  since  every  force  has 
L  double  aspect,  by  Newton's  Axiom  III.  But 
vho  wants  to  trouble  himself  with  the  force  —  W, 
•vhich  is  exerted  by  the  body  on  the  earth  ?  And 
t  is  vain  to  say  that  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
ivriters  who  speak  of  centrifugal  force,  for  I  could 
:iuote  many  examples  from  books  in  common  use 
n  which  the  writer,  with  the  most  laudable  honesty, 
represents  centrifugal  force  in  a  diagram  as  a  force 
acting  on  sl  revolving  body.  Let  us  hope  that  such 
teaching  will  soon  disappear  completely.  With 
regard  to  the  statement  of  Newton*s  Axiom  II., 
the  Committee  of  the  Mathematical  Association, 
ivhile  recommending  that  it  shall  be  taught  in 
explicit  language,  has  refrained  from  giving  it  the 
necessary  intelligible  form.  As  it  stands  in  the 
condensed  form  of  the  Principia,  it  is  certainly 
vague  if  not  unintelHgible  ;  nor  is  the  slight  change, 
"  rate  of  change  of  momentum  is  proportional  to 
the  impressed  force,"  much  better.  The  statement 
which  I  have  found  to  be  effective  is  this  :  **  When 
I  particle  is  acted  upon  by  any  number  of  forces, 
its  resultant  acceleration  is  at  each  instant  co- 
incident in  direction  and  sense  with  the  resultant  of 
the  forces,  and  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the 
particle  and  the  resultant  acceleration  is  the 
absolute  measure  of  the  resultant  force.'* 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  component  accelera- 
:ion  in  any  direction,  and  the  total  component  of 
:he  forces  in  that  direction. 

Combine  this  statement  with  Newton's  Axiom  III. 
ind  the  uselessness  of  D'Alembert's  Principle  is 
)bvious. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  more  minute  details  of  the 
eaching  of  dynamics  set  forth  above,  my  main 
:ontention  is  contained  in  the  two  propositions  : — 

(i)  The  notion  of  force  magnitude  should  be 
founded  exclusively  on  Newton's  Axiom  II., 
and  Statics  and  Kinetics  should  be  taught 
together  at  the  outset. 

(2)  Experimental  work  should  not  precede  dyna- 
mical theory,  but  the  two  should  proceed 
simultaneously. 


Rtcitations  for  Infant  Schools.  Compiled  by  Margaret  Riach. 
iooks  I.,  11.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  About  32  pp.  each.  (Blackic.) 
\d,  each. — In  every  respect  an  admirable  selection.  It  ought 
lot  to  be  passed  over  by  any  one  having  charge  of  young  child- 
en.  The  selection  has  been  made  with  care,  and  is  perfectly 
idapted  to  juvenile  needs.  The  authors  are  all  poets  of  rank, 
vhich  in  a  selection  of  this  kind  counts  for  much,  since  it  is  easy 
o  Bnd  childish  verses  which  are  worthless  from  all  points  of 
iew ;  bat  when  poets  write  of  childhood  they  invariably  write 
veil,  if. not  their  best. 


PROFESSOR    C.    H.   FIRTH   ON   THE 
TRAINING    OF    HISTORIANS. 

By  F.  J.  C.  Hkarnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  History  at  the  Hartley  University  College, 
Southampton. 

ON  November  9th,  Prof.  C.  H,  Firth,  the 
successor  of  Stubbs,  Freeman,  Froude, 
and  York-Powell  in  the  Chair  of  Modern 
History  at  Oxford,  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture. 
As  reported  in  the  Tiwui  of  November  loth,  it 
constitutes  a  declaration  of  principles  and  of  policy 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance.  It  con- 
tains enough  to  show  that  Prot.  Fiith  is  not  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Freeman,  that  he  does  not 
regard  history  as  primarily  past  politics,  and  that 
he  does  not  look  upon  it  as  ''a  true  prophetic 
document,"  the  chief  function  of  which  it  is  to  give 
guidance  concerning  the  present  and  the  future. 
It  also  serves  to  indicate  that  he  is  equally  far 
from  being  a  devotee  of  Froude,  who  was  impressed 
with  the  moral  significance  of  history,  and  who 
went  to  so  great  a  length  as  to  say  that  '*  It  is 
a  voice  for  ever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the 
laws  of  right  and  wrong,"  and  that  *'  one  lesson, 
and  one  only,  history  may  be  said  to  repeat  with 
distinctness,  viz.,  that  the  world  is  built  somehow 
on  moral  foundations."  Prof.  Firth  seems  to  take 
the  sterner  and  colder  view  of  the  continental 
historians  that  history  is  an  end  in  itself,  or  at  any 
rate  that  historians,  as  such,  are  not  concerned  with 
any  end  beyond,  and  outside  of  history  itself ;  the 
view  that,  just  as  the  manufacturers  of  weapons 
are  concerned  solely  with  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  and  not  with  the  operations  of  war,  so 
historians  are  concerned  with  the  provision  of  an 
arsenal  of  organised  and  interpreted  facts  and  not 
with  the  political  and  moral  battles  which  may  be 
waged  with  them.  Prof.  Firth  laments  that  the 
lar^e  and.  powerful  History  School  at  Oxford, 
which  numbers  its  two  hundred  or  more  candidates 
every  year,  should  content  itself  with  producing 
**  well-informed  politicians  and  journalists,  good 
civil  servants,  and  many  useful  persons  in  less 
conspicuous  spheres,"  and  that  it  should  do 
practically  nothing  to  train  any  of  its  numerous 
members  to  do  original  work,  so  that  they  may 
add  to  the  world's  store  of  historical  knowledge. 
History  has  been  regarded,  he  complains,  as  an 
instrument  of  general  education,  not  as  itself  the 
end  and  object  of  specialised  scientific  training. 

Lord  Acton  made  much  the  same  complaint, 
though  less  publicly,  when  he  came  to  Cambridge 
eight  years  ago.  His  predecessor,  Sir  John  Seeley, 
was  an  inspiring  lecturer  and  a  delightful  writer, 
but  to  his  students  he  tended  to  be  cold,  distant, 
and  reserved.  He  gathered  no  band  of  disciples 
round  him,  he  gave  little  guidance  or  direction  in 
research,  he  founded  no  school ;  he  regarded  the 
Historical  Tripos  as  the  ideal  training  for  the 
politician,  and  he  looked  upon  Lord  Rosebery  as 
the  ideal  product  of  historical  education.  Lord 
Acton  in  1896  began  to  attract  to  himself  the  abler 
young  men  of  the  University.     He  placed  at  their 
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disposal  his  unparalleled  stores  of  knowledge,  he 
showed  them  what  work  urgently  needed  to  be 
done,  he  pointed  them  to  sources  of  information, 
he  helped  them  to  read,  to  discriminate,  to  co- 
ordinate, and  to  compile — in  short,  he  began  the 
great  task  of  training  historians,  and  he  re-organised 
the  Historical  Tripos  in  order  to  convert  it  from  a 
machine  for  producing  well-informed  politicians  to 
a  machine  for  producing  scientific  historians. 
What  Lord  Acton  attempted  tentatively  and  with 
individual  pupils  eight  years  ago,  Prof.  Frith  can 
boldly  and  openly  proclaim  as  his  purpose  now. 
That  he  dare  venture  to  do  so  is  a  happy  sign  of  the 
times.  It  shows  that  a  great  transformation  in 
current  conceptions  of  history  has  been  effected. 
History  is  regarded  no  longer  as  a  department  of 
literature,  but  as  an  exact  science.  The  necessity 
for  this  change  in  conception  was  the  main  theme 
of  the  inaugural  lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year  by  Lord  Acton*s 
successor.  Prof.  Bury.  **  It  has  not  yet  become 
superfluous,"  he  said,  **  to  insist  that  history  is  a 
science,  no  less  and  no  more,*'  and  he  added,  *'  I 
may  remind  you  that  history  is  not  a  branch 
of  literature,"  but  that  it  is  akin  to  geology  and 
astronomy,  and  that  it  should  be  investigated  by 
means  of  the  same  scientific  method. 

Prof.  Firth,  adopting  this  view,  intends  to  intro- 
duce the  **  Seminar  "  system  into  the  higher  histori- 
cal teaching  of  Oxford  University.  It  is  substantially 
the  same  system  which  Ranke  adopted  in  1824, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
history  in  Berlin.  Ranke  learned  it  from  Karl  von 
Raumer,  a  professor  of  mineralogy,  who  had 
applied  it  with  much  success  to  the  training  of 
mineralogists.  Ranke  had  a  genius  for  research, 
and  a  genius  either  for  imparting  his  skill  or  for 
attracting  those  who  already  possessed  it.  Waitz, 
Giesebrecht,  Sybel,  Wattenbach,  were  among  those 
who  were  trained  in  his  **  Seminar,"  and  they  all 
employed  the  same  method  of  **  practice- courses  in 
history  "  when  they  themselves  became  teachers. 
From  Germany  the  method  was  carried  to 
America,  and  it  has  done  much  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  that  able  company  of  historians  who 
now  occupy  the  Chairs  in  the  great  universities  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  newer  historians. 
Prof.  Ephraim  Emerton,  of  Harvard  University, 
thus  writes  :  **  Within  these  few  years  a  very  great 
change  has  taken  place.  The  leaven  of  the 
German  method  has  begun  to  work  among  us." 
Then  he  describes  the  "Seminar"  system,  and 
adds  :  **  The  method  of  original  work  remains  as 
the  indispensable  supplement  to  whatever  other 
means  of  instruction  the  wise  teacher  may  employ." 

It  is  this  method  of  original  investigation  which 
Prof.  Firth  means  to  naturalise  at  Oxford  in  the 
hope  of  founding  an  Oxford  school  of  research 
which  shall  do  definite  and  systematic  work  for  the 
extension  of  historical  knowledge.  He  is  going  to 
begin  with  the  period  of  English  History,  which  he 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own— the  Stuart  Period ; 
he  is  going  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
authorities  for  the  period  ;  he  is  going  to  select  one 
particular    book — a    portion    of    Clarendon — and 


gather  a  class  of  students  whose  business  it  wilF*^ 
be  to  examine  and  elucidate  the  text  with  a  vieiito^ 
to  the  publication   of   a   critical    and   annotate^ ^ 
edition  ;    finally,  he  intends  to  encourage  membe^^ 
of  this  class  to  write  dissertations  on  the  history  ^^^ 
the  period  in  question,  and  he  hopes  that  the  fa* 
that  such  dissertations  may  be  used  as  means  f?^- 
obtaining   the  new  B.Litt  degree  will   act  as   -; 
additional  stimulus  to  students  to  undertake  th.^ 
preparation.      Prof.     Firth    realises     that    ma^xj/ 
difficulties  lie  in  his  way.  In  particular,  he  perceives 
that     under     existing    conditions    of    study    nod 
examination  in  Oxford  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
half-a-dozen  students    with    whom    to    start    his 
**  Seminar."      But    all   who    take   an    interest  in 
the  teaching  of  history  in  England  will  heartily 
wish  him  success,  and  will  watch  his  experiment 
with  the  closest  and  most  sympathetic  attention. 


^0 


THE      NEW      REGULATIONS       FOR 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 
III. — The  Teacher's  Equipment. 

By  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A. 
Clifton  College. 

I     ONCE   saw   in   an   American   magazine   aJ> 
advertisement   which   promised    ''a    literary 
education  within  a  week."     It  proved  to  be  a 
prospectus  of  an  epitome  in  one  volume  of  "  the 
fifty  greatest  books  of  the  world,  from  Homer's 
*  Iliad,'  B.C.  1200,  to  General  Lew  Wallace's  'Ben 
Hur,'   A.D.    1880."     I    should  be  at   least  as  pre- 
sumptuous as   the   Transatlantic   advertiser  if   1 
attempted,  within  the  compass  of  a  short  article, 
to  furnish  the  teacher  of  English  literature  with  an 
equipment  for  his  task.     My  ambition  is,  however, 
a  more  modest  one  :  it  is  to  set  down  some  of  the 
books  that,  in  my  own  study,  I  have  found  useful, 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  make  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions that  will  be  of  use  to  others. 

For  we  cannot  realise  too  clearly  that  if  the 
admirable  intentions  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
their  new  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  English  are 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  subject  must  be  taught  by  those 
who  are  thoroughly  well  equipped  for  the  task.  It 
is  an  easy  matter,  with  the  help  of  one  or  other  of 
the  annotated  editions  so  plentifully  provided  for 
us,  to  coach  a  form  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare  for 
a  local  examination.  It  is  not  by  any  means  so 
simple  a  thing  to  teach  literature  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Board's  new  regulations.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  solution  of  the  difficulty  so  obvious,  that  some- 
body, it  is  to  be  feared,  will  certainly  adopt  it ;  but 
it  is  one  that  ought  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order 
to  be  rejected.  As  the  Board  advise  us  not  to  put 
elaborately  annotated  texts  in  the  hands  of  our 
pupils,  we  may  occupy  the  English  hour  in  dic- 
tating such  notes  to  the  class  instead.  So  shall 
the  last  state  of  our  pupils  be  worse  than  the  first, 
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id  Shakespeare  be  more  odious  to  them  than 
ben  Jthey  read  the  commentators'  notes  for 
lemselves. 

No,  if  English  literature  is  to  be  made  attractive 
I  a  class  by  means  of  the  literature  lesson,  the 
tacher  must  himself  be  an  enthusiast  for  litera- 
ire.  He  must  himself  have  a  genuine  love  and 
ppreciation  of  the  right  things,  and  be  able  to 
ive  a  reason  for  his  admirations.  Almost  any 
itellectual  interest  will  be  directly  useful  to  him 
I  his  literature  lessons — a  knowledge  of  music,  of 
ainting,  of  animals,  of  flowers,  of  history,  of  geo- 
raphy,  helping  him  to  give  illuminative  com- 
ents  of  the  right  sort.  Above  all,  he  should  be 
terested  in  the  human  side  of  literature,  valuing 
himself  as  an  interpretation  of  life,  and  leading 
s  pupils  to  value  it  in  that  aspect  too. 
The  bare  statement  of  such  an  ideal  might  well 
rve  for  an  inspiration ;  but  it  is  not  an  easy  one 

live  up  to,  and,  instead  of  inspiring,  it  may 
Qceivably  depress  some  who  feel  themselves 
adequately  equipped. 

Yet  where  there  is  any  honest  love  of  literature 
ere  is  little  reason  for  despondency.  It  is  true 
sit  no  one  can  give  himself  **  a  literary  education 
thin  a  week."  But  it  is  surprising  how  much 
Q  be  done  in  a  year  by  the  systematic  and  intelli- 
Qt  expenditure  of  a  few  minutes  every  day.  In 
\t  space  of  time  it  would  be  quite  easy,  for 
stance,  to  master  all  the  pieces  in  Palgrave*s 
3olden  Treasury"  (First  Series)  and  in  Mrs. 
irnett's  '*  Little  Book  ^f  English  Prose,"  or 
r.  Peacock's  volume  of*prose  selections  in  the 
World's  Classics."  To  do  this  would  be  to  gain 
me  sense  of  the  characteristics  of  English  prose 
d  poetry  in  each  of  the  last  four  centuries,  to 
►serve  the  relations  of  literature  to  the  age  that 
oduced  it,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  true  literary 
ucation.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  thus  to  soak 
eself  in  the  very  best  of  our  national  prose  and 
etry  without  acquiring,  consciously  or  uncon- 
iously,  a  standard  by  which  to  test  all  that 
3sents  itself  to  us  as  literature. 
It  is  essential,  that  the  teacher  of  literature 
[>uld  have  such  a  standard.     I  do  not  mean  that 

ought  to  follow  the  example  of  a  lecturer  on 
rgil  who  interspersed  his  notes  on  syntactical 
2uliarities  with  an  occasional  but  quite  unemo- 
nal  "  Mark  the  pathos  " ;  for  the  only  effect  of 
s  upon  his  audience  was  a  vague  impression 
it  they  were  to  mark  the  pathos  in  order  that 
;y  in  their  turn  might  be  marked  by  the  ex- 
tiDcr.  Eulogies  of  style  are  not  likely  to  carry 
iviction  to  the  minds  of  our  pupils  unless  they 
i  the  spontaneous  expression  of  our  own  feel- 
rs ;  in  that  case  they  may  sometimes  be  invalu- 
ie.  What  I  mean  is  that  no  one  can  give  sound 
idance  in  literature  who  is  not  in  possession  of 
nething  like  a  sure  standard  for  his  own  use. 
Of  other  helps  to  the  acquisition  of  such  a  stan- 
rd,  a  few  may  be  mentioned  here.  Best  of  all, 
thout  doubt,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
sratures.  Indeed,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that 
man  should  be  a  competent  critic  of  modern 
srature  who  is  ignorant  of  the  classical  literature 


that  went  before  it.  Those  who  do  not  know 
Latin  and  Greek  should  at  least  read  good  trans- 
lations of  the  **  Iliad  "  and  **  Odyssey,"  of  one  or 
two  Greek  plays,  of  the  **  Republic  "  of  Plato,  and 
the  **  Aeneid  "  of  Virgil.  There  is  no  need  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  the  books  in  English  literature  which 
ought  to  be  mastered;  the  Board's  own  list  of 
books  to  be  read  in  schools  will  itself  suggest  to 
many  of  us  gaps  that  we  should  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  filling.  But  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  some  of  t^he  books  that  will  give  guidance 
in  critical  study. 

First  I  should  place  the  two  series  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  **  Essays  in  Criticism,"  especially  the 
essay  which  he  wrote  as  a  general  introduction  to 
Ward's  **  English  Poets."  Many  of  the  intro- 
ductions to  the  individual  poets  in  Ward's  four 
volumes  are  very  valuable,  and  so  are  some  of  the 
introductions  in  the  corresponding  volumes  of 
**  English  Prose  Selections,"  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
Craik.  The  new  edition  of  Chambers'  •*  Cyclopaedia 
of  English  Literature,"  a  very  different  affair  from 
the  earlier  editions,  contains  many  studies  by  first- 
rate  critics  as  well  as  excellent  selections.  Much 
helpful  material  for  understanding  the  works  of 
the  writers  treated  of  is  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of 
the  **  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  choose  a  particular  period  and  steep  one- 
self in  that  for  a  few  months  at  least,  reading  the 
literature  of  the  time  and  the  biographies  of  the 
writers  in  connection  with  the  general  history.  An 
admirable  book,  which  will  show  a  reader  how  to 
do  this  for  himself  with  other  periods,  is  Leslie 
Stephen's  **  Literature  and  Society  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  published  just  after  the 
author's  death.  Prof.  Saintsbury's  •*  History  of 
English  Literature "  abounds  in  criticism  that  is 
always  interesting,  whether  one  agrees  with  it  or 
not,  and  Prof.  Courthope's  elaborate  **  History  of 
English  Poetry,"  of  which  four  volumes  have  so 
far  appeared,  is  of  great  value.  The  number  of 
critical  essays  on  separate  writers  available  for  the 
student  is  endless  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention 
Hazlitt's  •*  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,"  Bagehot's 
'*  Literary  Studies,"  and  Aubrey  de  Vere's  "  Essays 
chiefly  on  Poetry."  As  helps  to  a  study  of  the 
technique  of  prose  and  verse  I  would  recommend 
Dr.  Mayor's  little  handbook  of  English  metres,  the 
late  Prof.  W.  Minto's  **  Manual  of  English  Prose 
Literature,"  and  Abbott  and  Seeley's  *' English 
Lessons  for  English  People." 

In  some  of  the  books  I  have  mentioned  a  teacher 
will  find  little  material  that  he  can  directly  use  in 
his  lessons.  This  is  no  argument  against  reading 
them.  Anything  that  trains  a  man's  own  literary 
faculty  will  help  to  make  him  a  better  teacher  of 
the  subject. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  wisely  chosen  to 
leave  teachers  free  to  choose  their  own  methods. 
In  previous  articles  I  have  suggested  a  combination 
of  methods — the  reading  of  authors  on  a  larger 
scale  than  has  been  customary  with  the  minimum 
of  comment  from  the  teacher,  and  the  elaborate 
study  of  occasional  texts  or  portions  of  texts.  The 
plan  should   be  carried  out,  I  think,  with  what 
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Bacon  would  call  <*  an  inclination  to  the  benigner 
extreme"  of  reading  without  comment.  But  if 
English  literature  is  at  all  to  take  the  place  of 
classics  as  a  serious  study  and  a  mental  discipline, 
we  must  not  be  afraid  of  applying  to  it  occasionally 
something  of  the  minute  care  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  classics.  Mr.  F.  D.  How,  in 
«*  Six  Great  Schoolmasters,"  tells  us  that  Dr. 
Bradley  at  Marlborough  did  not  get  through  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  lines  of  Virgil  in  a  lesson, 
and  that  once  at  least  he  only  got  through  seven 
lines.  But  he  quotes  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert  as  say- 
ing of  these  lessons,  *'  You  found  that  as  Huxley's 
crayfish  was  made  an  introduction  to  all  zoology, 
so  the  particular  book  or  passage  before  you  was 
serving  as  a  guide  to  all  Greek  or  Roman  life, 
literature  and  art."  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  the 
right  hands,  a  lesson  of  Milton  or  Shakespeare 
should  not  be  treated  with  the  same  minuteness, 
and  this  without  killing  the  literary  interest,  but 
with  precisely  the  contrary  effect.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  this  method  will  for  the  most  part  belong 
to  later  stages,  to  the  sixth  form  and  university. 
For  pupils  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  sixteen 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  secure  that  they 
shall  read  in  sufficient  quantity  and  sufficient 
variety  such  of  the  best  literature  as-  they  are 
capable  of  assimilating. 


MATHEMATICS     IN     THE     ARMY 
ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

By  Alfred  Lodge,  M.A. 

Assistant  Mathematical  Master  at  Charterhouse ;  late  Professor 
of  Pure  Mathematics  at  Coopers  Hill. 

THE  new  prospectus  issued  by  the  War  Office 
is  no  doubt  capable  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  improvement  in  detail,  but  if 
such  improvements  as  are  found  necessary  or 
desirable  are  made  it  should  be  welcomed  by  those 
schools  which  have  made  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to 
prepare  candidates  for  the  Army.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  in  the  new  departure  is  its 
evident  desire  to  help  such  schools  to  the  utmost, 
by  giving  great  privileges  to  candidates  who  are 
able  to  procure  a  School  Leaving  Certificate  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Department.  Such 
certificate,  once  obtained,  will  be  taken  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  good  general  education,  and  will 
enable  the  candidate  to  proceed,  unfettered,  to  the 
special  examination  required  for  the  purposes  of 
competition. 

The  demand  for  a  three  years'  continuous  train- 
ing in  the  school  before  the  candidate  can  secure 
this  School  Leaving  Certificate  appears  to  be 
too  stringent.  Many  boys  come  to  a  public 
school  at  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  they  would 
therefore  not  be  eligible  as  candidates  for  the 
school  certificate  till  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age, 
although  seventeen  years  of  age  is  the  limit  laid 
down  by  the  Department,  and  it  is  felt  by  teachers 
that  many  promising  candidates  would  be  ready 
for  such  an  examination  even  before  the  age  of 


seventeen.  The  preliminary  training  at  pre- 
paratory schools  is  in  most  cases  so  good  as  to 
appear  to  make  it  desirable  that  such  a  traimng 
should  be  included  in  the  three  years'  require- 
ments, so  that  not  more  than  two  years  should  be 
needed  at  the  public  school.  This  modificatioD 
is  being  strongly  advocated  by  some  of  the  schools, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  War  authorities  miy 
see  their  way  to  modify  their  conditions  to  meet 
this  urgent  request. 

With  regard  to  suJDJects,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  classics  are  being  handicapped  in  comparison 
with  modern  languages,  and  some  schools  are 
apparently  already  giving  up  Latin  in  their  Army 
classes  and  taking  up  French  and  German 
exclusively  in  its  stead. 

But  with  regard  to  mathematics,  the  lines  laid 
down  appear  to  be  excellent  in  every  way,  so 
much  so  that  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  in  this 
subject  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  teach  the 
Army  candidates  separately  from  the  other  boys 
who  are  doing  special  mathematics  above  ordinary 
standard,  but  below  scholarship  attainments. 

A  committee  of  the  Mathematical  Assodatioo 
has  lately  been  engaged  in  drawing  up  suggestions 
for  a  course  of  advanced  mathematics  such  as 
would  be  suitable  as  a  preliminary  course  for 
all  boys  between  fifteen  and  seventeen  who  are 
preparing  for  any  examinations  in  which  proficiency 
in  mathematics  is  requisite,  and  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  Army  authorities  are  remarkably  in  accord 
with  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee.  All 
means  possible  should*  be  taken  to  make  this 
unification  of  mathematical  work  an  accomplished 
fact,  as  the  waste  of  time  involved  in  teaching — as 
often  at  present — different  candidates  in  difierent 
classes,  according  to  the  examinations  for  which 
they  are  working,  is  lamentable  in  the  extreme. 
The  endeavour  should  be  to  induce  all  educa- 
tional bodies  to  recognise  the  School  Leaving 
Certificate  in  mathematics  as  a  guarantee  <x 
general  mathematical  ability  and  satisfactcxy 
grounding  in  the  foundations  of  the  subject. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  scholarship  and  other 
competitive  examinations  a  higher  standard  will  of 
necessity  be  asked  for,  but  as  a  mere  qualification 
for  entrance  on  any  course  of  professional  or  other 
special  work  the  School  Leaving  Certificate  shookl 
be  held  as  sufficient  evidence  of  good  grounding. 

If  this  can  be  managed,  we  shall  see  all  boys  at 
public  schools  who  show  mathematical  ability 
working  along  the  same  lines  up  to  their  passing 
this  leaving  examination  (especially  if  this  can  be 
taken  earlier  by  the  cleverer  boys),  and  thm 
specialising  for  scholarships,  or  the  Army  com- 
petitive examinations,  or  such  other  work  as 
they  need. 

The  complete  mathematical  requirements,  as 
indicated  in  the  Army  prospectus,  are  as  follows: 

A. — For  the  School  Leaving  Certificate. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 

Arithfftetic.  —The  ordinary   rules,    with    applicttioiii  wt0 
especially    to    the  mensuration    of  plane   figures  and 
Practice    in   the  metric  system    and  tne  use  of 
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approximate  calculations,  with  contracted  methods,  are  specially 
insisted  on,  but  the  extraction  of  cube  roots  and  work  in 
recurring  decimals  is  not  required. 

Neatness  and  accuracy  are  expected  and  methods  of  solution 
must  be  dearly  indicated. 

There  will  be  no  objection  to  the  intelligent  use  of  algebraic 
formula  and  symbols. 

Geometry,— T^it.  elements  of  geometrical  drawing  and  practical 
geometry.  The  substance  of  Euclid,  Books  I.  to  III.,  and  such 
properties  of  similar  figures  as  are  needed  for  plan  making, 
map  drawing,  and  simple  mensuration  problems. 

Algebra  to  simple  quadratics,  with  practice  in  graphs, 
particularly  in  connection  with  linear  and  quadratic  functions. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  ivork,  and  to  be  able  to  apply  it  readily  to 
practical  problems  ;  to  be  able  to  work  out  roots  of  equations  to  a 
few  significant  figures^  and  to  be  accustomed  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  his  results  by  substitution. 

Practical  Work.— The  candidate  must  show  evidence  of 
haviDg  been  trained  in 

Measurement  of  lengths,  use  of  verniers,  calipers,  micro- 
meter, and  screw-gauge  spherometer.  Mecuurement  of  angles. 
Measurement  of  areas,  by  dimension!*,  by  squared  paper,  by 
weighing  ;  area  of  cross-sections  of  a  tube,  calibration  uf  a 
tabe,  &C. 

Measurement  of  weight,  use  of  balance.  Principle  of 
Archimedes — volume  by  weighing  and  specific  gravity. 

This  is  all  that  the  Army  prospectus  requires  for 
the  School  Leaving  Certificate,  but  there  is  of 
course  no  reason  why  the  schools  themselves 
should  not  ask  for  optional  higher  papers  in  the 
same  examination  for  the  sake  of  the  cleverer 
boys  who  are  able  before  seventeen  (or  such  earlier 
age  as  may  be  fixed  for  the  examination)  to  proceed 
to  the  further  work  required  in  the  subsequent 
competitive  examination. 

B. — For  the  Competitive  Examinations. 

Here,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Sand- 
hurst and  Woolwich.  Mathematics  is  an  optional 
subject  for  Sandhurst  candidates,  but  is  obligatory 
for  Woolwich  up  to  a  certain  point  (Mathematics  I.), 
a  further  course  (Mathematics  II.)  being  optional 
for  both  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  In  the  case  of 
W^oolwich  candidates,  however,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  Mathematics  II.  should  be  taken,  as  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematics  is  absolutely  essential  to 
success  in  the  Woolwich  course.  The  two  courses 
are  as  under : — 

Mathematics  I. 

[Obligatory  for  the  Woolwich  competition,  but  optional  for 
Sandhurst.] 

Arithmetic— ^s  in  elementary  mathematics,  with  more 
difficult  questions  and  exercises  involving  the  use  of  4-figure 
logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  slide  rule. 

Geometry.— GcomtU\C9\  drawing  and  practical  geometry  of 
plane  6gures  including  the  use  of  marquois  and  other  scales. 

The  substance  of  Euclid,  Books  I.  to  VI.,  with  the  algebraic 
treatment  of  proportion,  avoiding  special  treatment  of  in- 
comroensurables. 

Algebra. — As  in  elementary  mathematics,  together  with 
indices  and  the  simpler  properties  of  surds;  graphs  of  the 
simpler  algebraic  functions ;  theory  of  quadratic  equations ;  the 
ue  of  graphs  in  solving  equations  and  in  illustrating  and  solving 


practical  questions;  rate  of  variation  of  a  function,  and  gradient 
of  a  graph  ;  graphic  interpolation. 

Grasp  of  elementary  principles  and  readiness  in  practical 
appliccUions  will  be  looked  for,  but  great  skill  in  analftical 
transforffiations  will  not  be  demanded. 

Trigonometry. — Up  to  and  including  the  solution  of  plane 
triangles ;  graphs  of  trigonometrical  functions ;  use  of  4-figure 
tables. 

Recuiiness  in  straightforward  practical  applications  is  re- 
quired,  but  no  great  analytical  skill  is  demanded. 

Dynamics. — Graphical  proofs  of  formulae  for  uniformly 
accelerated  motion — impact,  work,  energy,  circular  motion. 

Statics. — Composition  and  resolution  of  forces ;  parallel 
forces ;  centre  of  gravity ;  three  force  problems ;  friction ; 
the  mechanical  powers,  e.g.,  lever,  wedge,  pulleys,  &c. 

Practical  Work. — Experimental  verification  of  the  above 
theoretical  work,  such  as  measurement  of  velocity,  impact^ 
work,  energy,  &c.  Exercises  in  drawing  useful  graphical 
demonstrations  ;  construction  of  the  mechanical  powers. 

Mathematics  II. 
[Optional  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  competitions] . 

Includes  Mathematics  I.  and 

Geometry. — The  substance  of  Euclid,  Book  XI.,  with 
application  to  mensuration  of  solids.  The  elements  of  solid 
geometrical  drawing. 

Algebra. — Elementary  knowledge  of  the  use  of  indeterminate 
coefficients,  especially  with  partial  fractions.  A  working 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  infinite  series  for  (i  •\-  x\^*  e^^* 
log(i  +-r),  sin  X,  cos  X,  tan  x,  and  their  use  in  approximate 
calculations,  especially  in  finding  the  slope  at  a  given  point  of 
the  graph  of  a  function. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, — A  working  knowledge  of 
the  notation  and  fundamental  principles  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
illustrated  graphically,  with  simple  applications  to  the  properties 
of  curves,  to  turning  values,  and  to  easy  mechanical  and 
physical  problems. 

[The  fuller  discussion  of  geometrical  applications  to  be 
treated  under  co-ordinate  geometry]. 

Co-ordinate  Geometry. — Elementary  principles  and  methods, 
with  straightforward  applications  to  the  straight  line,  circle, 
ellipse,  parabola,  hyperbola,  cycloid,  catenary,  logarithmic 
spiral,  and  other  common  curves :  also  to  the  straight  line  and 
plane  in  three  dimensions. 

[The  methods  of  the  calculus  may  be  used  freely.  Systematic 
knowledge  of  conies  (either  geometrical  or  analytical)  is  not 
required ;  thus  the  general  classification  of  curves  of  the  and 
degree  would  not  be  asked  for]. 

Mechanics.  —Elementary  statics  of  liquids  and  gases. 

Practical  Work. — The  work  mentioned  in  Mathematics  I., 
together  with  centre  of  gravity,  centre  of  pressure,  specific 
gravity,  barometer,  Boyle's  law,  pendulum,  '*g";  impact,  and 
coefficient  of  restitution  ;  compressibility  and  rigidity  ;  Young's 
modulus  by  stretch  and  bend. 

With  regard  to  this  optional  higher  mathematics 
(Mathematics  II.),  it  must  be  understood  (as 
already  suggested)  that  Woolwich  candidates  who 
intend  to  do  well  after  reaching  Woolwich  should 
consider  it  as  practically  an  obligatory  subject. 

In  carefully  considering  the  work  laid  down  for 
the  above  mathematical  courses,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  intention  has  been  to  require  such  work  as 
would  best  fit  a  candidate  for  the  ready  application 
of  such  mathematical  knowledge  as  he  has,  and 
especially  to  secure  that  he  shall  be  able  to  arrive 
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at  some  solution  of  practical  problems  graphically 
when  other  methods  are  beyond  him.  In  all  this 
the  War  Office  are  proceeding  along  the  lines 
already  strongly  advocated  by  the  Mathematical 
Association  and  other  educational  bodies,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  this  work 
which  should  make  it  necessary,  or  even  desirable, 
to  differentiate  Army  students  of  mathematics  from 
others,  or  to  give  them  a  separate  course. 

With  regard  to  text-books,  so  many  good  text- 
books have  lately  been  written  laying  stress  on 
graphical  methods  that  almost  any  choice  among 
them  would  be  satisfactory.  The  chief  danger  to 
be  avoided  is  that  of  allowing  candidates  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  graphical  solution  of  a  problem 
when  its  analytical  solution  should  not  be  beyond 
their  powers.  In  most  cases  the  graph  should 
illustrate  and  assist  the  analytical  work,  but 
should  only  supersede  it  when  the  analytical 
method  would  be  too  hard  or  too  lengthy.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  graphical  illustration  of 
such  things  as  relative  motion,  the  relations 
between  connected  variables,  and  practical 
problems,  is  usually  far  more  interesting  to  a 
student  than  mere  analysis  without  such  pictures, 
and  often  leads  to  a  quicker  comprehension  of  the 
questions  involved.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  such 
work  is  usually  done  on  elaborately  divided  paper 
(into  tenths  of  inches,  or  miUimetres),  when  usually 
all  that  is  needed  is  paper  ruled  with  faint  blue 
squares  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  which 
would  be  suitable  for  the  written  work  as  well  as 
for  the  diagram,  and  if  always  used  for  the  written 
work  would  be  always  ready  for  such  diagrams 
as  were  incidentally  needed.  Such  paper  has  been 
used  (in  the  form  of  books)  for  some  years  at 
Coopers  Hill,  and  also,  I  believe,  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  and  could,  I  should  imagine, 
be  procured  at  any  wholesale  stationer's  at  a  quite 
cheap  rate. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  higher 
syllabus  is  that  the  calculus  is  mentioned  before 
co-ordinate  geometry,  and  that  in  the  latter  subject 
the  use  of  the  methods  of  the  calculus  is  advocated 
where  it  would  assist  the  work.  This,  again,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Mathematical  Association,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  era  of  "  calculus  dodging  "  is  at  an  end. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  work  required, 
nearly  all  teachers  recognise  the  importance  of 
such  work,  and  there  are  few  good  schools  now 
where  it  is  not  taught  to  all  mathematical  and 
science  students.  A  detailed  syllabus  of  sugges- 
tions for  such  work,  especially  in  mechanics,  from 
some  recognised  authority  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  teachers. 

The  last  word  I  wish  to  say  on  the  matter  is 
that  I  hope  schools  may  find  it  practicable  to 
unify  their  mathematical  teaching  so  as  to  take 
Army  candidates  with  the  other  mathematical 
pupils  instead  of,  as  sometimes  now,  treating  them 
as  a  class  apart  to  be  fed  with  smatterings  of 
mathematical  knowledge  served  up  in  **  practical 
form  "  without  thorough  grounding  in  funda- 
mentals. 


THE     STUDY    OF    PEDAGOGICS   BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

REFERENCE  was  made  in  an  article,  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Simmons,  published  in  the  December, 
1903,  issue  of  The  School  World,  to  the 
success  which  had  followed  the  inauguration  of 
a  method  originally  outlined  in  a  letter  to  t\as 
periodical  in  September,  1903,  for  the  study  by 
correspondence  of  the  theory  and  history  of 
education.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  several  clubs  studied  in  this  way  important 
works  by  masters  in  education,  and  among  the 
books  chosen  may  be  mentioned  Herbart's 
**  Letters  and  Lectures  on  Education,"  Rous- 
seau's **  Emile,"  James's  *'  Talks  to  Teachers  on 
Psychology."  Other  clubs  are  now  engaged  in  a 
similar  way  with  standard  works  on  education. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  testifying  to  the  interest  and  value  attach- 
ing to  the  exchange  of  opinion  on  educational 
topics  which  is  encouraged  by  correspondence 
clubs,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  might  prove 
possible  to  establish  more  similar  clubs. 

Experience,  however,  has  taught  many  things 
which  were  not  foreseen  at  the  beginning.  For 
example,  it  has  become  evident  during  the  work  of 
the  year  that  many  teachers,  willing  and  anzioos 
enough  to  join  a  club  and  to  benefit  by  the 
comments  of  more  experienced  colleagues,  are 
reticent  and  feel  unable  to  contribute  remarks 
to  the  discussion  of  the  club.  Evidence  is,  in  foct, 
available  that  many  such  modest  teachers  have 
refrained  from  joining  a  club  because  they  feel 
their  powers  of  expression  to  be  limited.  Yet  it  is 
just  these  younger  teachers,  who  desire  to  study, 
and,  so  far  as  they  can,  make  use  of  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  older  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses, who  are  most  likely  to  derive  assistance 
from  the  correspondence  club,  and  it  is  in  their 
interests  that  a  modification  of  the  original  scheme 
has  been  made.  Should,  it  prove  desirable,  a 
column  or  more  of  each  issue  of  The  School 
World  will  be  devoted  during  term  time  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  correspondence 
club. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  clubs  like  those 
which  have  been  in  operation  already  shall  be 
arranged  as  the  demand  arises.  That  is  to  say, 
any  six  teachers,  wherever  they  may  live,  who 
desire  to  study  jointly  a  given  book  on  educatioo 
may  form  a  club,  one  of  the  members  acting  as 
honorary  secretary.  In  the  matter  of  the  selectioD 
of  a  book  for  study,  reference  may  be  made  to  an 
article  by  Prof.  Foster  Watson,  entitled  •*  A  Select 
Library  of  Pedagogy,"  which  was  published  in 
these  columns  in  July,  1904.  There  appears  to  be 
no  reason,  moreover,  why  many  such  clubs  shoold 
not  be  formed  in  different  centres  withoat  the 
intervention  of  The  School  World,  but  it  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  our  readers  if  the  hononiy 
secretaries  of  the  clubs  which  may  be  establirii«l 
would  inform  us  of  the  formation  of  reading  circles 
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o  that   the  progress  of  the  movement   may  be 
hronicled. 
To  aid   any  teacher  who  may   propose  to  try 

0  form  a  club,  it  may  prove  helpful  to  reprint  the 
Drm  which  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily 
^hen  circulated  among  members  of  a  club. 

lORRESPONDENCK    ClUB    FOR   THE  STUDY  OF   PBDAGOGICS. 

Book  for  Study.— (AVr^  insert  title,  author,  publisher,  and 
rice  of  the  book  selected.) 

List  of  Members. 
{Here  give  the  list  of  members,  with  addresses,  the  name  of  the 
(on.  Sec,  being  printed ^r St.) 

Procedure. 

(i)  Week  by  week  each  member  studies  the  portion  of  the 
00k  selected  (see  below.) 

(2)  Any  remarks,  suggested  by  the  member's  experience  and 
ading,  on  the  chapters  for  the  week  to  be  written  on  sheets  of 
iper — a  separate  sheet,  with  the  member's  name  and  address, 
r  each  subject  dealt  with.  One  side  only  of  the  paper  should 
J  used.  Similarly,  any  difficulty  or  points  requiring  further 
ucidation  should  be  written  down. 

(3  All  such  sheets  to  be  posted  each  Monday  to  the  Hon. 
:c.  who  will  add  any  helpful  remarks  to  all  or  any  of  the  sheets 
id  post  the  whole  batch  to  member  No.  2.  Member  No.  2 
ill  keep  the  sheets  not  more  than  two  days,  add  further  cem- 
ents where  possible,  and  post  the  budget  to  member  No.  3. 
ember  No.  3  adds  his  remarks  in  the  same  manner,  and  after 
e  same  interval  posts  the  sheets  to  member  No.  4,  and  so  on. 
ember  No.  6  will  return  the  batch  to  the  Hon.  Sec. 

(4)  If  considered  desirable  the  bundle  of  sheets  will  be 
rculated  a  second  time,  so  that  all  members  may  see  what 
marks  have  been  added. 

(5)  The  Hon.  Sec.  will  then  send  each  member's  sheets  to 
m  with  the  remarks  of  other  members  of  the  club,  and  for  this 
irpose  members  should,  in  sending  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  on 
londay,  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

Weekly  Divisions  of  the  Selected  Book. 

The  Hon,  Sec.  will  insert  here  the  amount  of  reading  for  each 
>eek  during  the  period  over  which  the  reading  of  the  hook  is  to 
xtend. 

First  batch  of  remarks  to  be  sent  to   the  Hon.  Sec,  on 
Monday,  ,  1905. 

In  addition  to  clubs  formed  by  enterprising 
^chers  in  the  manner  described,  or  arranged  by 
s  so  as  to  include  those  readers  who  may  write 
)  express  their  desire  to  join  a  reading  circle,  it  is 
roposed  to  form  a  School  World  Club  with  un- 
mited  membership,  to  be  conducted  by  means  of 
16  monthly  column  already  mentioned. 

Any  reader  may  be  a  member  of  this  club,  and 
ill  be  expected  to  read  week  by  week  the  portion 
f  the  selected  book  prescribed.  All  comments 
lembers  are  able  to  make  at  any  time  on  the  pre- 
:ribed  reading,  or  any  question  they  may  wish  to 
ave  answered,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors 
f  The  School  World.     From  the  remarks  sent 

1  and  from  the  questions  asked,  a  selection  will  be 
lade  for  publication  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  this 
aper.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  give  an  added 
est  to  the  systematic  reading  of  pedagogic  litera- 
ire,  and  eventually  to  develop  a  widespread 
iterest  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of  education. 


The  School  World   Club. 

The  first  book  to  be  read  by  members  of  this 
club,  which  is  open  to  any  of  our  readers,  is  : 

"  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers."  By  R.  H.  Quick. 
(Longmans.)     3s.  6d. 


Weekly  Divisions  of  the  Book. 


Week 


IL 
HI. 

IV.  &v. 

VI. 
VIL 


Chapters  I. -III. 

(inclusive). 
Chapters  IV.  and  V. 
Chapters  VL-VI II. 

(inclusive). 
Cliapters  IX.  and  X. 
Chapter  XI. 
Chapters  XII.  and 

XIII. 


Week  VIII.    Chapters    XIV.    and 
XV. 

"     '&  XI*}  Chapter  XVL 
Chapter  XVII. 
Chapters  XVIII.  and 

XIX. 
Chapter    XX.    and 

XXI. 
Chapter    XXII      and 

Appendix. 


XII. 
XIIL 


XIV. 
XV. 


Comments  and  Questions  on  the  reading  of 
Weeks  I.  and  II.  to  be  sent  to  the  Editors  on  or 
before  December  i6th,  1904  ;  those  on  Weeks  III., 
IV.,  and  V.  on  or  before  January  i6th,  1905. 


THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    DAILY    LIFE. 

III. — An    Elementary    Course    of   Work. 

{Concluded.) 

By  F.  k.  Leyland  Wilson,  M.A. 
Charterhouse. 

THE  last  article  was  concluded  with  a  sketch 
of  some  experiments  showing  the  rdle  played 
by  plants  in  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air.     They  may  be  followed 
by  others  proving  that  expired  air  contains  both 
carbon  dioxide  and  moisture. 

The  presence  of  dissolved  air  in  water  having 
been  shown,  the  breathing  of  fishes  may  be  intro- 
duced and  the  necessity  for  having  green  plants  in 
aquaria  will  be  readily  understood. 

At  this  point  a  few  simple  experiments  on 
fermentation  may  be  done  : — 

Experiment.  Some  brown  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water  in  a 
300  c.c.  flask.  A  very  small  quantity  of  brewer's  or  German  yeast 
is  put  into  the  cold  solution,  and  the  flask  is  fitted  with  a  cork 
carrying  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles.  The  right- 
angled  tube  passes  through  a  doubly  bored  cork  into  a  flask 
containing  lime  water,  a  guard  flask  to  protect  the  lime  water 
being  arranged  as  in  Fig.  i.  After  a  few  days  the  lime 
water  shows  that  carbon  dioxide  has  been  produced  and  the  air 
in  the  flask  will  be  found  to  be  unable  to  support  the  burning  of 
a  taper.  A  drop  of  the  liquid  from  the  flask  A  is  examined 
under  the  microscope  and  the  presence  of  the  yeast  cells  is 
noticed.  The  rest  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask  A  is  distilled  and 
alcohol  is  obtained,  its  inflammable  character  being  noticed. 

It  will  be  useful  to  examine  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  alcohol  at  this  point,  using  ordinary 
methylated  spirit  for  the  purpose.  The  com- 
bustion of  alcohol  has  already  been  shown  to  yield 
water  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Expetimeni.  Show  the  solvent  powers  of  alcohol,  using 
paraffin  wax,  resin,  &c. 

Experiment,  Some  methylated  spirit  is  mixed  with  water 
and  the  cloudiness  due  to  admixed  impuiities  is  observed.    The 
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Bftme  eipcrlmrtit  ii  done  with  pure  alcohol  and  the  difference  U 
noticed.  As  a  Ainher  experiment,  panffin  oil  may  be  mixed 
with  pure  alcohol,  and  on  the  addition  of  water  a  cloudiness  will 
be  Qoticcf},  similaf  to  that  obiained  with  methjrkted  sptril. 

The  study  of  oxides  may  now  be  resumed* 
Some  acquaintance  has  already  been  gained  with 
the  oxides  of  carbon,  phosphorus,  magtiesiutn  and 
others,  and  an  opportunity  occurs  for  explaining 
the  difference  between  elements  and  compounds, 
and  for  showing  in  what  respects  chemical  and 
physical  changes  differ.  An  experiment  on  the 
formation  of  copper  sulphide  from  its  elements 
shows  many  useful  poiniSi  such  as  the  differences 
between  mixtures  and  compounds,  the  heat  given 
out  in  combination,  combination  in  detinite  pro- 
portions, &c. 

A  further  study  of  oxides  may  now  be  made, 
a  comparison  being  drawn  between  the  properties 
of  the  oxide  and  those  of  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

The  oxides  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  magoestum, 
sodium,  carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  should 


be  made  and  described,  and  their  solubility  in 
water  examined,  also  the  action  of  the  solution 
with  litmus.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
may  be  recorded  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

The  distinction  between  acid  and  basic  oxides 
having  tjeen  arrived  at,  the  common  mineral  acids 
may  be  examined  and  the  formation  of  salts  by 
the  neutralisation  of  acids  by  basic  oxides  natu- 
rally follows.  Such  salts  as  sodium  chloride,  zinc 
sulphate  and  lead  nitrate  give  good  results,  and  the 
neutrahsation  of  lime  water  by  carbon  dioxide 
may  be  used  to  show  the  nature  of  the  white  solid 
obtained  In  testing  for  carbon  dioxide. 

The  action  of  acids  on  metals  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydrogen  may  be  taken  at  this  point,  and 
the  usual  experiments  to  demonstrate  its  proper- 
ties are  done- 

Since  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  afford  a  useful 
introduction  to  the  idea  of  the  molecular  structure 
of  matter,  it  is  well  to  Jay  some  stress  on  this  point » 
The  extreme  lightness  of  hydrogen  having  been 
shown,  an  experiment  to  show  its  escape  from  an 
inverted  jar  may  be  done. 

MxpirimenL  An  open  jar  of  hydrogen  is  supporied  mouth 
downwards  on  the  ring  of  a  retort  stand  ;  after  'j\vt  minutes 
the  absence  of  hydrogen  in  the  Jar  is  shown* 


Ex^timtftL     A  similar  experiment  ti  done  with  coal  gn^ 
ExperimmL     A  jar  of    hydrogen   i«   inverted    and    pl^^ 

mouth  to  mouth  with  a  jar  ol  carbon  dioxide.  In  ^ve  mia\^|^ 
time  the  upper  jai  is  removed  and  the  presence  of  c^rh 
dioskidc  in  it  can  be  shown  by  the  usual  test. 

Experiments  on  the  passage  of  gases  throue 
porous  substances  may  be  done,  a  plug  of  plastt 
of  Paris  forming  a  suitable  septum. 


m^Pimsiitr 


''^tr 


Sa3 


Fic.  7. 

Ex^rimiuL  One  end  of  a  tube  O'S  em.  in  dumeter  iiclc=: 
by  a  plug  of  plaster  (Fig.  2).  As  soon  as  the  plaster  has. 
and  is  quite  dry  the  tube  is  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  in- 
verted in  a  basin  of  water.  The  WAter  b  observed  to  nse  4 
the  boys  arc  invited  to  give  eKpbtjations.  The  usual  re^a^ 
given  will  beHhat  the  hydrogen  escapes  owing  to  it*  light t:»^ 
and  furthei  experiments  are  done  to  Bnd  out  if  this  eaplan^'t 
\s>  suMcient. 


Fic.  3. 

£x/f£rim£fft     The  diffusion  tube  is  filled  with  al;  and  avettd 

of  hydrogen  is  inverted  over  the  end  containing  the  pbsier> 
the  open  end  being  immersed  in  a  basin  of  water  as  faefipit 
(Fig.  2.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  water  is  driven  out  of  the 
tube  inj(tead  of  rising.  The  same  experiment  may  l>e  dmt 
using  coal  gas  instead  of  hydrogen. 

An  experiment  may  now  be  done  to  find  out  ii 
the  gases  inside  and  outside  the  tube  are  botb 
passing  through,  but  at  different  rates* 

EjcperimiKt.     A  beaker  is  filled  with  carlwo  dioxide  and  i 
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roos  cell  fitted  with  a  cork  cmrrying  a  double  right-angled 
e  is  placed  in  the  beaker  (Fig.  4).  The  end  of  the  tube  dips 
>  a  vessel  of  water.  The  air  at  once  begins  to  escape  from 
cell  and  the  water  rises  in  the  tube.  The  presence  of  carbon 
dde  in  the  cell  can  easily  be  shown  by  drawing  the  air  from 
inside  of  the  cell  through  a  wash-bottle  of  lime  water. 

V  summary  of  the  results  obtained  may  be  made, 
1  will  show  that  gases  have  the  power  of  moving 
>arently  in  opposition  to  gravity,  and  that  heavy 
ses  move  more  slowly  than  those  which  are 
[iter. 

Fhe  explanation  of  diffusion  by  the  molecular 
5ory  of  gases  may  now  be  given,  the  origin  of  the 
assure  of  gases  and  their  expansion  under  the 
luence  of  heat  being  treated  from  the  same 
int  of  view.  Later,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
introduce  the  atomic  theory,  the  ideas  gained 
»in  the  study  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  will  be 
md  to  be  of  great  value. 

Incidentally,  the  fact  that  the  heavier  gases  of 
5  air  do  not  accumulate  at  the  surface  of  the 
rth  may  be  explained. 

The  study  of  the  properties  of  hydrogen  may 
rvr  be  resumed.  Experiments  on  its  explosive 
operties  will  show  that  the  presence  of  air  is 
tcessary,  and  an  idea  of  that  particular  proportion 
air  to  hydrogen  which  gives  the  most  explosive 
ixture  may  be  gained  by  making  mixtures  in 
urious  proportions  and  noting  which  gives  the 
udest  explosion.  Other  experiments  on  the  pro- 
iction  and  collection  of  the  moisture  produced 
hen  hydrogen  is  burned  may  be  done,  the  impor- 
nce  of  drying  the  hydrogen  being  impressed. 
o  show  that  a  part  of  the  air  is  used  when 
i^drogen  is  burned  the  following  experiment  is 
citable  :^ 

Experiment,  A  small  flask  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  right - 
sled  tube  and  glass  jet  for  burning  hydrogen,  as  shown  in 
r*  3.  The  flask  is  half-fitled  with  granulated  zinc  and  a 
id  evolution  of  hydrogen  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  acid. 
Soon  as  the  hydrogen  is  pure  it  is  ignited  at  the  jet,  the  jet 
^iS  arranged  in  a  trough  of  water  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
^de-mouthed  bottle  is  pushed  down  over  the  flame  into  the 
^t  and  if  a  large  flame  of  hydrogen  is  burning  on  the  jet  it 
'  continue  to  burn  for  some  seconds  and  the  water  will  rise 
be  bottle.  At  the  moment  when  the  flame  goes  out  the  rub- 
connection  R  is  closed  by  pinching  and  the  jet  is  quickly 
toved  from  the  bottle  without  allowing  air  to  enter  it.  The 
tie  is  then  closed  with  a  glass  plate  and  removed  from  the 
Ugh,  and  after  the  gas  which  is  left  in  it  has  been  tested 
1)  a  burning  taper  the  volume  of  water  in  the  bottle  is 
asured,  and  so  the  volume  of  oxygen  used  by  the  hydrogen  is 
ind. 

An  examination  of  the  solution  from  the  action 
sulphuric  acid  on  zinc  should  be  made,  a  crys- 
lline  specimen  of  the  salt  being  prepared. 
The  idea  of  substitution  of  one  element  by 
lOther  may  be  further  illustrated  by  experiments 
the  action  of  metals  with  metallic  salts.  For 
ample,  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  copper 
Iphate  or  of  zinc  on  a  lead  salt  may  be  shown. 
Experiments  may  be  done  on  double  decomposi- 
in,  some  of  the  salts  which  have  already  been 
epared  being  used  to  illustrate  changes  of  this 

LSS. 


Experiment,  Cold  solutions  of  lead  nitrate  and  common 
salt  are  mixed.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  is  eva- 
porated, and  crystals  of  sodium  nitrate  are  obtained  ;  the  lead 
chloride  is  redissolved  in  hot  water  and  on  cooling  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  needle-shaped  crystals. 

The  preparation  of  caustic  soda  by  boiling 
washing  soda  with  lime  might  be  taken  in  this 
connection,  the  clear  filtrate  being  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  washed  precipitate  identified  as  a 
carbonate  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Further  experiments  might  be  done  with  the 
caustic  soda  in  connection  with  the  properties  of 
alkalies  as  a  class,  such  as  its  action  on  fat,  whereby 
a  soap  is  produced  (the  nature  of  soaps  will  be 
referred  to  later  in  connection  with  the  hardness  of 
water)  and  the  preparation  of  ammonia  by  heating 
caustic  soda  solution  with  sal-ammoniac. 

The  action  of  dried  hydrogen  on  heated  metallic 
oxides  should  be  taken  at  this  point,  the  formation 
of  water  and  a  metal  being  noted.  The  method 
of  finding  the  composition  of  water  by  weight 
follows,  and  in  this  connection  the  first  law  of 
chemical  combination  may  be  mentioned. 

The  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  by  charcoal  may 
find  a  place  here,  one  of  the  simpler  processes  of 
obtaining  a  metal  from  its  ores  being  taken  as  a 
class-room  subject.  A  further  study  of  the  pro- 
perties of  water  may  now  be  made,  such  facts  as 
have  already  been  discovered  being  recalled  and 
discussed.  The  presence  of  dissolved  matter  in 
tap  water  introduces  the  question  of  hardness  in 
waters. 

The  characters  by  which  a  hard  water  is 
known  having  been  arrived  at,  the  number  of  drops 
of  a  solution  of  soap  required  to  produce  a  lather 
in  equal  volumes  of  tap  water  and  distilled  water 
respectively  are  determined. 

Experiment,  Some  tap-water  is  boiled  and  the  numbers  of 
drops  of  soap  solution  needed  to  produce  a  lather  in  equal 
volumes  of  boiled  and  unboiled  water  are  compared. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  the  presence  of  dissolved 
gases  in  water,  the  influence  of  carbon  dioxide  in  causing  the 
solution  of  limestone  may  be  explained  and  experiments  may  be 
done  on  the  point. 

Experiment.  Some  lime-water  is  put  into  a  flask,  and  a 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  obtained  either  by  the  action  of  acid  on 
marble  or  from  the  breath,  is  passed  through  the  lime  water. 
The  formation  and  final  solution  of  the  calcium  carbonate  is 
observed.  The  clear  or  nearly  clear  solution  is  boiled  and  a 
deposit  of  solid  is  obtained.  At  the  same  time  the  gas  given 
ofl*  from  the  liquid  may  be  shown  to  be  carbon  dioxide  by  the 
usual  test. 

The  solid  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask 
may  be  compared  with  some  crust  obtained  from 
a  boiler  or  a  kettle,  the  effect  of  pouring  some 
acid  on  to  each  being  noted,  the  gas  given  off  being 
recognised  as  carbon  dioxide  by  the  lime-water 
test.  The  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  hardness  is 
not  removable  by  boiling  serves  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  hardness  is  not  always  of  the  same 
kind. 

Specimens  of  permanently  hard  water  and 
of  water  showing  temporary  hardness  are  made, 
the  first  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  to  distilled  water. 
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and  the  second  by  breathing  through  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  lime-water;  10  c.c.  of  each  is  boiled  and 
the  hardness  before  is  compared  with  that  after 
boiling. 

Similar  comparisons  are  made  of  the  hardness 
before  and  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
lime  water  to  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions. 
Exactly  similar  experiments  are  done  after  adding 
a  solution  of  washing  soda.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  should  be  compared,  and  the  methods 
most  suitable  for  the  removal  of  each  kind  of  hard- 
ness will  be  understood.  The  origin  of  the  white 
curdy  solid,  formed  when  soap  is  mixed  with  hard 
water,  still  requires  explanation,  and  this  necessi- 
tates some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  soaps. 

The  study  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  soap  is  not  suitable  for  beginners. 
However,  some  experiments  may  be  done  to  show 
the  naturie  of  the  soap  itself. 

Experiment.  Some  common  yellow  soap  is  cut  up  and  placed 
in  a  beaker,  the  soap  is  covered  with  water  and  is  heated  nearly 
to  boiling.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time  until,  after  stirring,  all  lumps  of  unchanged  soap  have 
gone  and  the  liquid  is  strongly  acid.  The  fatty  acids  will  now 
be  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
layer,  which  will  solidify  on  cooling  and  may  be  removed  from 
the  liquid  and  spread  on  a  porous  plate  to  dr>'.  When  it  is 
quite  dry  the  melting  point  may  be  determined. 

The  watery  liquid  from  which  the  fatty  acid  have  been  removed 
is  evaporated  and  the  crystalline  solid  obtained  may  be  shown 
to  be  common  salt. 

Experiment,  A  solution  of  yellow  soap  is  mixed  with  Epsom 
salt  solution  and  the  curdy  solid  is  separated  from  the  liquid, 
and  after  washing  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  mix- 
ture of  fatty  acids  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  previous 
experiment  and  the  melting  point  is  taken.  The  melting 
points  of  the  substances  obtained  in  the  two  experiments  will 
be  found  to  be  the  same,  which  suggests  their  probable  identity. 
(The  mixture  will  consist  presumably  oi  palmitic  and  oleic  acids, 
and  the  melting  point  will  not  be  quite  definite — sufficiently  so, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment). 

The  watery  liquid  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  pre- 
vious experiment  and  a  crystalline  salt  may  be  obtained  from  it. 
If  some  of  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids  is  warmed 
with  caustic  soda  a  solution  of  soap  is  obtained,  a 
fact  easily  recognised  by  the  readiness  with  which 
it  forms  a  lather  when  it  is  shaken. 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  this  sketch  of  a 
course  of  practical  work  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the 
chemistry  of  daily  life  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  and 
indeed,  within  the  limits  of  space  imposed  such  a 
course  would  have  been  impossible.  Many  of  the 
facts  of  every-day  experience  are  quite  unsuitable 
for  elementary  treatment,  and  only  such  material 
has  been  used  as  can  be  made  of  educational  value 
by  connected  treatment. 

The  Light  Princess.  Edited  by  Greville  MacDonald.  82  pp. 
(Fitield.)  (yd.  net. — It  is  a  good  idea  to  edit  Dr.  George  Mac- 
Donald's  fairy  tales,  which  were  such  an  unfailing  source  of 
delight  to  the  last  generation,  in  'a  handy  form,  which  for 
cheapness  and  good  illustrations  and  printing  must  commend 
itself  to  the  present  one.  We  own  that  a  more  substantial  cover 
would  have  seemed  to  us  belter  adapted  to  the  finger  exploits  of 
extreme  youth  ;  but  such  as  we  have  it,  this  volume  is  worthy  of 
commendation,  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  the  series. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY" 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  UNIJ! 
VERSITIES. 

XL — St.  Andrews   University. 

SINCE  its  foundation  some  five  hundred  yeart— 
ago  the  oldest  university  of  Scotland  has  bees: 
actively  interested  in  the  training  of  teachers 
In  the  old  days  there  was  no  hard  and  fast  lin*^ 
between  the  training  of  the  teacher  of  the  parisr, 
school  and  of  the  grammar  or  secondary  schoo- 
Men  of  high  academic  standing  were  to  be  fouiw^ 
equally  in  both,  and  the  only  training  was  theArV 
course  in  the  University,  supplemented  in  mai^. 
cases  by  the  Divinity  course.  In  time  trainii^^ 
became  practically  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  ih^% 
elementary  school,  but  the  Master's  degree  stil 
remained  the  only  recognised  certificate  t>f  fitness 
for  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  school. 

In  1876,  however,  the  Bell  Chair  of  Education 
was  founded,  and  the  University  began  to  provide 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Theory,  History  and 
Practice  of  Education  with  a  view  to  the  training 
ot  teachers  for  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

A  certain  amount  of  practice  in  one  or  other  of 
the  schools  of  the  city  used  to  be  arranged  for,  bat 
there  was  no  definite  scheme  of  training  which 
demanded  a  certain  fixed   minimum  of  practical 
teaching.     About   eight   years   ago   a   local  com- 
mittee, consisting  partly  of  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity and   partly  of  representative   members  oi 
the  community,  organised,  in  addition  to  the  work 
done   by   the   Chair   of  Education,  a   scheme  of 
practical  training  for  students  who  were  preparing 
for  the  career  of  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools. 

Now  that  there  is  a  demand  for  technical  train- 
ing even  in  the  case  of  secondary- school  teachers, 
the  advantages  of  this  scheme  are  offered  as  part 
of  the  training  for  the  secondary  school.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  the  institution  of  a 
diploma  for  secondary  teachers,  but  until  these  are 
completed  the  following  opportunities  are  available 
for  those  who  desire  a  certificate  of  attendance 
upon  a  course  of  practical  training.  The  class  of 
Education  may  be  taken  either  as  one  of  the  quali- 
fying classes  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  as  a  post- 
graduate class.  The  professor  delivers  a  course  of 
one  hundred  lectures  dealing  with  the  aim  and 
meaning  of  education,  the  foundations  and  essen- 
tials of  method,  the  application  of  principles  to 
practice,  child  study,  school  management,  school 
hygiene,  the  history  of  education,  and  the  study  of 
its  modern  developments. 

He  also  conducts  practical  tutorial  classes,  and 
exercises  a  general  superintendence  over  the  prac- 
tical training.  The  practice  in  teaching  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  extends  over  a  period  of  one 
year,  divided  into  three  terms. 

I. — Elementary  School  Practice. 
The  secondary-school  student  may  have  devoted 
special  attention  to  some  one  subject  like  classics 
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or  mathematics,  and  by  gaining  Honours  or  special 
distinction  therein  he  may  aim  at  being  a  specialist 
in  that  subject — a  classical  master  or  a  mathe- 
matical master.  But  even  he  is  better  for  seeing 
how  methods  of  teaching  have  developed  in  ele- 
mentary subjects,  and  how  large  classes  are  man- 
aged with  ease.  Such  students  are  expected  to 
devote  one  term  of  ten  weeks — eight  hours  per 
week — to  observation  and  practice  in  the  Burgh 
School,  or  one  of  the  other  elementary  schools. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  Honours  or  special 
distinction  in  one  subject,  and  who  may  become 
masters  or  mistresses  of  junior  forms,  and  teach 
the  lower  stages  of  several  subjects,  are  expected 
to  spend  some  additional  weeks  in  the  elementary 
sc\^oo\. 

Both  classes  of  students  must  attend  the  criti- 
cism and  model  lessons,  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  hand  in  carefully  prepared  notes  of 
lessons. 

n. — Secondary-School  Practice. 

After  the  elementary  practice  has  been  gained, 
students  pass  on  to  the  observation  of  methods 
and  management  in  the  secondary  school,  and  to 
practise  in  the  subjects  which  they  specially  pro- 
fess. Honours  students  spend  two  terms  and 
Pass  students  at  least  one  term  in  this  part  of 
their  preparation. 

By  arrangement  with  the  governors  and  head- 
master of  the  Madras  College,  an  endowed  secon- 
dary school  of  high  standing,  good  opportunities 
can  be  obtained  for  the  observation  of  all  the 
various  stages  of  secondary  work  and  for  teaching 
practice.  There  is  a  kindergarten  in  connection 
with  the  school,  and  the  upper  department  has 
both  a  classical  and  a  modern  side.  Drawing, 
music,  and  manual  work  are  also  taught. 

The  rector  of  the  school  and  the  senior  masters 
of  the  different  subjects  supervise  the  students  and 
assign  to  them  the  work  they  are  to  do. 

The  professor  of  education  co-operates  with 
them  in  all  practicable  ways,  and  the  other  pro- 
fessors are  willing  to  give  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  Criticism  and  model  lessons  are  under- 
stood to  form  part  of  this  period  of  training  also. 

Professional  Subjects. 

The  students  in  training  may  also  avail  them 
selves  of  the  courses  of  lectures  and  instruction  in 
non-university  subjects  which  have  a  close  bearing 
on  school  work.  These  are  provided  by  the  local 
committee  for  the  benefit  of  King's  students  and 
others  in  practical  training.  Phonetics,  drawing 
and  brushwork,  singing,  physical  exercises  and 
drill,  are  among  the  subjects  thus  provided  for  ; 
and  there  are  additional  classes  for  cookery  and 
other  subjects  in  which  women  students  are 
specially  interested. 

The  fee  for  the  full  course  in  all  these  subjects 
and  for  practical  training  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  ^5.  But  the  classes  may  be  taken  separately, 
and  the  practical  training  in  the  schools  can  be 
taken  alone.  If  taken  separately,  the  fee  for  each 
class  is  one  guinea. 


Practice  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  separate 
charge. 

The  University  Court  has  recently  sanctioned  a 
special  summer  course  of  lectures  on  the  Physi- 
ology of  the  Nervous  System,  which  are  meant  to 
have  a  particular  bearing  on  the  work  and  hygiene 
of  the  school.  There  is  also  a  short  course  on 
the  physiological  basis  of  physical  exercise,  intro- 
ductory to  the  practical  instruction  in  that  subject. 

Athletic  and  Gymnastic  Training. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews  is  well  situated 
and  equipped  for  the  training  of  the  secondary- 
school  teacher  on  the  physical  side.  In  view  of 
the  increasing  attention  which  is  being  paid  to 
physical  training,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  some 
of  the  opportunities  which  students  enjoy  of  acquir- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  games,  gymnastics, 
and  other  organised  forms  of  exercise. 

The  famous  golf-links  are  open  for  play  free  of 
charge.  There  are  clubs  for  football  (both  Rugby 
and  Association),  cricket,  tennis  and  hockey.  The 
University  possesses  an  excellent  field  for  athletics, 
and  a  pavilion,  both  worthy  of  their  donor,  Mr. 
Carnegie. 

All  the  clubs  are  affiliated  to  the  Athletic  Union, 
which  exercises  a  general  control,  and  so  distri- 
butes expenditure  that  no  game  needs  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  funds.  The  fee  for  membership  of 
this  union,  which  admits  to  the  privileges  of  all  the 
athletic  clubs,  is  only  6s.  6d.  per  annum. 

A  large,  fully-equipped  new  gymnasium  is  just 
approaching  completion,  and  is  quite  close  to  the 
class-rooms. 

In  summer  there  are  exceptional  opportunities 
for  swimming.  There  is  also  in  connection  with 
the  University  a  company  of  Artillery  Volunteers, 
and  the  members  have  the  advantage  of  instruction 
in  military  drill  and  in  carbine  and  rifle  shooting. 

Educational  Societies. 

Among  the  numerous  University  societies  which 
meet  for  discussion  and  friendly  intercourse  there 
are  at  least  two  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
training  of  the  teacher.  The  Education  Society 
meets  regularly  during  the  winter  session  for  the 
discussion  of  educational  questions,  either  theo- 
retical or  practical.  Lectures  by  men  of  eminence 
in  the  educational  sphere  are  also  given  at  some  of 
the  meetings. 

*•  La  Society  Fran9aise  "  holds  fortnightly  meet- 
ings for  debates  and  lectures.  Every  alternate 
meeting  is  of  a  social  nature,  and  is  intended  to 
give  opportunities  for  French  conversation.  The 
Musical  Society  and  the  Shakesperian  Society  have 
also  a  claim  to  attention  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  teachers. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  women  students  are 
members  of  nearly  all  the  college  societies.  They 
are  also  able  to  enjoy  a  game  at  golf,  hockey,  or 
tennis,  and  become  expert  at  other  kinds  of 
physical  exercise  for  a  very  small  outlay. 

All  these  are  important  factors  in  the  training 
of  the  secondary  teacher. 
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WELSH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

THIS    conference,    held    at     Shrewsbury    on 
November  loth  and  nth,  was  called  con- 
jointly by  the  University  of  Wales  and  the 
Central  Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate  Education. 
The  object  was  to  bring  together  representatives  of 
every  type  of  educational  institution,  together  with 
representatives  of  every  type  of  educational  adminis- 
trative agency,  in  the  principality.     The  meeting 
was  in  its  representativeness  a  complete  success. 
Almost  all,  if  indeed  not  every  educational  local 
authority  was  actually  represented  in  the  attend- 
ance  by  one   member  or  more.     Nearly  all   the 
secondary  schools  had  teachers  in  attendance,  and 
there  was    a    representation    of    the    elementary 
teachers,  one  of  whom,  the  President-elect  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  Mr.  Tom  John,  read 
a    paper.     Probably    there   has    never    been    so 
representative  a  gathering  in  Wales  on  so  technical 
a  subject  as  that  of  the  training  of  teachers.     It 
was    a   Welsh    national   educational    parliament. 
The  speaking  was  up  to  a  high  level.     The  number 
of  aspects  of  the  training  of  teachers,  primary  and 
secondary,  was  so  diverse  and  comprehensive  that 
those  present  for  the  two  days'  conference  went 
through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  problems  of 
organisation,  administration,  theory  and  practice 
of  education,  such  as  probably  could  scarcely  have 
been  compassed  in  subjects  regarding  training  by 
a  complete  course  in  education   in  two  or  three 
training  colleges  combined  in  the  whole  course  of 
a  year.     The  contact   of  the   professional  minds 
with  lay  minds  was  invigorating  in  a  high  degree. 
For     the     permeation    of    university,    secondary, 
primary    educational    ideals,  and  the   attempt  to 
embody  them  in   practice  by  practical   teachers, 
so  that  those  aims  become   part  of  the   popular 
consciousness,  is  all  part  of  the  new  Welsh  demo- 
cratic movement  in  education.     The  plea  made  by 
Mr.  Darlington,  thqt  the  new  organisation   of  a 
national  system  of  education  in  Wales  should  have 
regard  to  the  needs  of  Wales,  and  that  teachers 
should  have  a  curriculum  which  recognised  these 
needs,  is,  of  course,  largely  the  implication  of  a 
separate  organisation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
eloquent  demand  of  Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  of  Cardiff, 
a  Welshman  of  the  Welsh,  that  the  whole  question 
of  training  should  be  looked  at  in  no  narrow  view  of 
Wales  for  the  Welsh,  but  from  the  broadest  stand- 
point  of  national   patriotism,  was   received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  conference.     Mr.  Williams  also 
made  a  much  appreciated  point  in  speaking  of  the 
Government  as  a  good  Samaritan  in  affording  two- 
pence for  this  great  purpose,  but  he  reminded  all 
present   that  the    "  oil  and  the  wine  "    had  been 
omitted. 

The  first  day's  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
the  distinctive  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the 
training  of  teaching  as  it  presents  itself  in  Wales. 
Rarely  has  the  academic  representation  shown  to 
such  advantage  in  the  statesmanlike  suggestions 
as  to  organisation  as  was  revealed  in  the  paper 


of  Principal  Roberts,  a  paper  which  is  likely 
enough  to  remain  as  a  historic  document  in  its 
forecast  of  the  best  lines  of  training  development 
in  Wales.  Except  that,  perhaps,  there  was  not 
sufficient  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  higJust 
developments  of  a  school  of  education  in  each  of  the 
constituent  colleges,  a  curious  omission  coming 
from  the  principal  of  a  college,  and  a  former  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  the  paper  was  truly 
admirable,  for  it  showed  a  keen  grasp  of  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  teaching  profession  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  and  the  fundamental  unity  of 
the  teaching  process,  and  the  principles  underlying 
it,  together  with  the  diversities  in  application  to 
specific  purposes,  such  as  probably  was  unequalled 
in  the  whole  of  the  following  speeches. 

Throughout     the     conference,     the    university 
was  regarded  too   much  in  the  light  of  an  insti- 
tution which  is   concerned  solely  with   the  work 
of  a  training  college,  except  by  Prof.  Findlay,  who 
good-humouredly    hoped    the    professors   of  the 
colleges  would    never  be  teachers,   but  he  was 
promptly    called    to    book.     The   feeling  of  the 
coiiference,  however,  was  absolutely  clear.    The 
training  of  teachers  pre-eminently  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  university,  both  for  primary  and  for 
secondary  teachers,  and  it  must  in  the  beginning 
be  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
But  with  one  absolute  condition,  emphasised  with 
no  possibility  of  mistake,  no  student  is  to  be  re- 
ceived into  primary  training  in  a  university  col- 
lege  who   has   not  passed    the   matriculation  or 
other  equivalent  examination,  and  for  secondary 
training,  the  condition  equally  emphasised  by  Miss 
E.  P.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Trevor  Owen,  that  all  uni- 
versity secondary  training  must  be  post-graduate. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
Welsh  objection  on  principle  to  co-option  in  local 
matters,  has  been  co-opted  with  acclamation  in 
the   National   Welsh  Educational  Conference  as 
one   whose  experience  and   knowledge,   together 
with  the  close  sympathy  of  practical  humanism 
which  the  conference  instantly  recognised,  made 
a  most  important  communication  of  the  statistics 
and  the  actual  state  of  matters,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  supply  of  primary  teachers  needed 
for  the  schools,  by   considering   the   problem  of 
the    training    of    teachers    as    it    presents  itself 
to   the   local    authorities.      The   logic  of  figures 
gave   pause  to  the  conference,   and   showed  the 
real   magnitude  of  the  task   before  the  country. 
The  optimism  of  the  academic  view  was  stayed, 
and    the    buoyant    temperament    of   the  coaniy 
councillors  came  to  a  pause,  as  the  point  emerged 
that  the  real  crux  of  the  training  problem  is  in 
Wales  as  it  is  in  London  and  in  England:  how 
to  improve  the  education  of  those  who  are  required 
for  the  national  purpose  of  teaching  in  elementary 
schools  who    cannot,   for    various   reasons,  ever 
reach  the  class-room  of  the  training  departments 
of  the  university  colleges.     Lord  Stanley's  sugges- 
tion is  that  facilities  must  be  provided  to  secure 
that  those  who  are  not  trained  shall  go  through 
some   preparation   so   as  to   pass  the  certificate 
examination  in  four  or  five  years.     To  attract  pupil 
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sachers  to  take  up  teaching,  scholarships  should 
e  offered  at  12  or  13  years  of  age,  on  condition 
f  taking  up  teaching  eventually,  who  will  receive 
ducation  up  to  16  years  of  age  in  either  county 
scondary  schools,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  period 
f  pupil  teachership  must  not  be  a  two-years' 
ourse  as  half-time  teachers  and  pupils.  This 
Ian  would  be  impracticable  except  in  large 
owns,  and  many  speakers  urged  that  in  all  cases 
t  would  be  £ar  better  to  take  either  half-a-year 
iltematively  in  continuation-school  practice  and  in 
ichool-training,  or  preferably  one  year  continuous 
ittendance  in  a  secondary  school  as  pupil,  and  then 
3ne  year  in  school  practice,  before  entering  a 
university  college  ;  or,  if  unable  to  enter  a 
university  college,  to  establish  further  training 
colleges  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  for 
various  reasons  could  only  enter  on  a  two-years' 
course.  Prof.  Burrows  made  the  important  sugges- 
tion that  two-years*-course  training  colleges  should 
be  established  with  separate  completely  equipped 
staffs  in  the  university  centres,  so  as  to  bring  such 
training  colleges  into  close  association  and  even 
aflBjiation  with  university  colleges ;  and  Principal 
Griffiths  pointed  out  that  such  a  course  might  be 
hoped  eventually  to  lead  to  a  raising  of  the  stan- 
dard of  such  colleges  to  future  amalgamation  of 
them  with  the  university  colleges,  in  which  case 
the  buildings  would  be  utilised  as  hostels. 

For  the  training  of  such  teachers  in  primary 
schools  as  could  not  reach  any  training  college, 
either  university  or  other  detailed  schemes  could 
^ot  be  expected  to  be  suggested  at  the  conference, 
fer  these  details  would  be  dependent  on  local  con- 
litions.  One  suggestion,  however,  will  not  be  lost 
^ight  of — viz.,  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
'€  arrange  university  extension  lectures  for  their 
benefit  in  different  districts.  For  even  if  four  or 
Bve  years  were  taken  in  preparation  for  the  certifi- 
::ate  examination,  and  every  one  reached  this 
examination  and  passed  it,  yet  the  method  of 
preparation  might  too  often  be  largely  text-book 
nethods  of  training,  and  that  a  single  subject  or 
:wo  of  extension  lectures  by  a  sympathetic  lecturer 
urould  open  up  the  meaning  of  real  study  of  a 
subject  and  widen  the  idea  of  treatment  of  a 
iubject  both  for  learning  and  for  teaching  it. 

Such  a  description  of  some  of  the  practical 
opics  considered  gives  only  a  slight  insight  into 
he  significance  of  the  conference.  The  illumina- 
ive  suggestions  of  Mr.  Tom  John  in  connection 
mth  primary  training,  and  those  of  Miss  Hughes 
md  Mr.  Trevor  Owen  on  secondary  training, 
ogether  with  those  of  Principal  Roberts  and  Lord 
Stanley,  will  need  to  be  studied  closely  in  the 
x>niplete  report  of  the  conference,  which  we  have 
eason  to  hope  will  be  published. 

The  stimulating  speeches  of  the  Vice- Chancellor, 
)f  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  MP.,  of  Mr.  Humphreys- 
>wen,  M.P.,  of  Mr.  William  Jones,  M.P.,  voiced 
:he  enthusiasm  of  Wales  for  education,  and  the 
letermination  that  something  should  be  done. 
The  only  resolution  passed  was  one  which  declared 
t  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Principality  to  undertake 
he  training  of  teachers.      Disappointment    was 
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expressed  that  the  meeting  would  not  then  and 
there  pass  further  resolutions  as  to  what  was 
generally  felt  by  the  conference.  But  one  thing 
is  clear.  The  conference  has  shown  that  Wales 
is  ripe  for  the  valuable  suggestion  of  Principal 
Roberts  —  that  a  thorough  expert  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  Wales  as  an  educational  unit, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  number  and 
equipment  of  existing  institutions,  should  now  be 
made. 


SECONDARY     EDUCATION     IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

THE  Education  Committee  of  Liverpool  has 
shown  its  sense  of  the  importance  of 
secondary  education  by  entrusting  to  the 
skilled  hands  of  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler  the  task  of 
reporting  on  the  secondary  system  of  the  city  and 
the  best  means  available  for  its  improvement,  with 
a  number  of  other  matters  more  or  less  interwoven 
with  it.  The  interesting  volume  just  published  is 
the  result ;  its  usefulness  would  have  been  consider- 
ably increased  by  an  index. 

The  principles  which  should  underlie  the  secon- 
dary education  of  boys  in  a  great  commercial 
centre  are  clearly  outlined.  Amid  the  rush  of 
business  life  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that 
'*  premature  preparation  for  profit  seeking  "  is  not 
what  is  required ;  the  final  aim  is  in  *'  teaching  a  boy 
to  think  sincerely  and  in  making  him  try  to  bottom 
things."  As  in  commerce  the  things  to  be  bottomed 
are  very  largely  human  relations,  it  follows  that 
humane  culture  is  desirable  rather  than  a  markedly 
mathematical  or  scientific  curriculum.  Highly- 
trained  intelligence  is  needed  in  the  organisation  of 
great  modern  businesses,  in  the  prevision  of  new 
fields  of  commerce  and  new  forms  of  industry,  in  the 
development  of  the  old,  and  in  the  increasing  com- 
plexities of  government ;  and  it  can  only  come  in 
trustworthy  streams  by  a  well-planned  system  of 
secondary  schools  worked  under  conditions  which 
ensure  their  greatest  efl5ciency,  producing  the 
maximum  of  judgment  and  personal  initiative, 
combined  with  the  strongest  sense  of  public  duty. 

Unlike  Bristol  and  Birmingham,  Liverpool  has 
no  great  endowments,  the  whole  sum  available 
amounting  to  only  io5.  yd,  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion, as  against  ;^ii  18s.  in  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford,  and  an  average  of  about  £^6  in  the  other 
English  towns  containing  provincial  colleges  and 
universities.  The  income  of  its  three  schools — 
Liverpool  Institute,  Liverpool  College  and  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  College — is  derived  from  fees, 
government  grants  and  the  like,  and  has  fallen  con- 
siderably below  the  estimated  cost  of  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  liberal  education,  £2^  per  head  (p.  139). 
Hence  salaries  have  been  inadequate,  with  the 
concomitant  results  of  excessive  evening  work,  large 
classes,  the  sacrifice  of  a  sound  curriculum  to  the 
multifarious  requirements  of  external  examinations, 
and  admission  of  the  unfit  under  pressure  of  the 
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necessity  for  securing  fees.  A  series  of  instructive 
diagrams  exhibits  the  unsatisfactory  duration  of 
school  life  under  these  conditions. 

The  remedies  suggested  are  to  unify  the  two 
schools  of  the  Institute,  which  has  already  been 
handed  over  to  the  City  Council,  and  to  adopt  a 
curriculum  extending  from  twelve  years  of  age  to 
sixteen  ;  boys  should  be  expected  to  stay  through 
at  least  these  four  years,  and  business  men  are 
urged  to  give  preference  to  candidates  for  appoint- 
ments who  show  by  a  **  leaving  letter  *'  that  they 
have  so  attended,  and  in  conduct  and  examination 
given  satisfaction  to  the  authorities  of  the  school. 
The  curriculum  advised  includes  only  one  foreign 
language  (French)  up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
Latin  is  introduced  ;  English  and  mathematics  take 
a  prominent  place,  and  space  is  found  for  science, 
history,  geography,  literature,  drawing  and  manual 
training.  The  scale  of  salary  proposed  runs  from 
;^i5o  to  ;^3oo,  with  possibility  of  a  higher  rate  for 
special  excellence  and  of  a  grace  term  every  five 
years.  With  a  fee  of  nine  guineas  and  three  hun- 
dred boys,  of  whom  one- fifth  are  scholars  paying 
no  fees,  the  net  annual  cost  of  maintenance  would 
be  under  ;^4,ooo.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Shaw  Street  College  be  handed  over  to  the  city 
and  treated  on  similar  lines,  while  the  development 
of  the  Lodge  Lane  College  into  another  Clifton  is 
foreshadowed. 

Other  topics  touched  on  are  the  need  for  new 
girls'  schools  in  the  suburbs  and  the  strengthening 
of  those  already  in  existence,  the  supply  and  edu- 
cation of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  pupil-teachers 
likely  to  be  required  annually  for  the  elementary 
schools,  improvement  of  the  upper  departments  in 
the  latter  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  and  of  continua- 
tion and  technical  evening  classes,  further  training- 
college  accommodation,  the  union  of  the  Municipal 
School  of  Art  with  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
Applied  Art,  the  work  of  the  Schools  of  Commerce 
and  of  Domestic  Science,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  manual  training-school  for  boys  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Finally,  in  an  appendix, 
Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  considers  the  question  of 
modern  languages,  which  he  rightly  insists  are  of 
vital  importance  to  a  port  like  Liverpool. 

It  is  only  by  degrees  that  a  plan  so  comprehensive 
can,  if  accepted  in  its  fulness  by  the  City  Council, 
be  put  into  force,  but  it  has  at  least  set  up  a  lofty 
ideal  which  cannot  but  work  for  good.  The  steps 
by  which  it  is  gradually  realised  will  be  awaited 
with  interest,  not  in  Liverpool  only,  but  wherever 
men  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  secondary 
education. 

British  Sofigs  for  British  Boys.  Selected  by  S.  H.  Nichol- 
son. 86  pp.  (Macmillan.)  6</. — This  book  contains  one  hun- 
dred national  songs,  which  include  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
ditties,  as  well  as  a  preponderating  element  of  English  composi- 
tions in  this  particular  vein.  Therefore  no  element  in  purely 
British  character  is  unrepresented  ;  and,  to  make  a  catholic  taste 
more  catholic,  America  also  contributes  six  songs  to  the  collec- 
tion. Sea  songs,  soldiers'  songs,  songs  of  country  life,  and 
Christmas  carols,  are  likewise  included  ;  so  the  task  of  the  editor 
has  been  undertaken  in  a  very  liberal  spirit,  and  the  whole  may 
be  described  as  being  as  admirable  as  it  is  cheap. 


A     HISTORY    OF    STIRLING     HIGH 
SCHOOL.^ 

THIS  is  in  many  respects  an  admirable  history. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  painstaking  ^^ 
search,  and  is  written  in  a  scholarly  maimer, 
with  full  references  to  authorities,  printed  aad 
manuscript.  It  deals  with  education  in  a  peiiod 
of  which  little  is  known,  and  contains  a  great  dal 
of  valuable  information.  Its  fault  is  that  it  coven 
too  wide  a  field.  No  doubt  every  reader  will  wish 
that  it  dealt  more  fully  with  the  matters  in  whidi 
he  is  specially  interested,  and  we  would  wish  that 
more  space  had  been  given  to  curriculum  and 
methods  of  instruction,  for  which  we  could  have 
spared  many  of  the  pages  which  describe  the 
vicissitudes  of  organisation,  changes  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  teaching  and  biographical  details  of 
the  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  free  to 
admit  that  others  may  find  these  portions  more 
interesting  than  the  scholastic  part.  Nevertheless, 
the  field  is  over  wide  for  one  book.  We  read  here 
not  only  a  history  of  the  grammar  school  from  its 
earliest  days,  including  what  there  is  known  of 
pre- Reformation  times,  but  the  English  school,  the 
Writing  and  Mathematical  school,  the  High 
school  under  the  Town  Council  and  under  the 
School  Board,  the  Song  school,  English  and  other 
schools  subsidised  or  recognised  by  the  Town 
Council,  the  Municipal  School  of  Domestic 
Economy,  Allen's  Hospital  school,  the  Classical 
and  Mathematical  Academy,  the  teaching  of 
dancing  and  other  accomplishments,  and  maDj 
biographical  notices.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a 
history  of  education  in  the  town  of  Stirling. 

We  are  impressed  all  through  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  this  Scottish  town  in  the  matter  of  education* 
From  an  early  date  every  child  was  compelled  by 
law  to  attend  school,  and  this  rule  applied  to  all 
classes.     Of  the  school   work  in    the  first  period 
nothing  is  known,  but  enough  is   known  of  tbe 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  give  Mr.  Hutchinson 
material  for  a  fairly   full  sketch   of  the  Scottish 
grammar-school    at    that    date.      As    usual,  tlv 
masters  were  poorly  paid,  but  their  salaries  were 
often  augmented  by  allowances,  often  of  an  odd 
kind,  such  as  the  "  bent  silver  '*  in  lieu  of  rushes, 
and  Candlemas  offerings.     Work  began  at  5  or  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  boys  were  all  in  ooe 
room,  whose  fioor  was  strewn  with  rushes  or  sand. 
The  hour  between  9  and  10  was  free  for  breakfast, 
12  to  I  for  dinner,  after  which  all  sat  tight  until  6 
of  the  clock.     The  pupils  were  taught  their  own 
tongue,    and  also   Latin    and    sometimes  Gredc 
grammar,  the  medium  of  instruction  being  Latin; 
boys  who  talked  English  to  one  another  were  whipt 
and  they  were  spied  upon  when  alone  by  "private 
clandestine  captors  "  to  see  that  they  observed  this 
rule.     There  were  rules  against  dice  and  gamblingt 
and  all  games  likely  to  lead  to  gambling,  such  as 

1  "  History  of  the  High  School  of  Stirling,  with  Notices  oTSckaoliMi 
Education  in  the  Borough  generally.  Eight  Centuriei  of  ScotOib  Edacr 
tion."  By  A.  F.  Hutchinson,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  tlHiM 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Rev.  J.  M.  RobotMO.  m  -fjl^l^ 
Illustrated.    (Stirling  :  Eneas  Mackay.)    aia. 
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wis,  French  kyles  and  glakis,  nor  might  they 
rry  weapons.  Riots  and  lock-outs  were  not  un- 
mmon,  especially  if  a  customary  holiday  was 
reatened.  The  curriculum  was  very  wide  and 
zluded  all  the  chief  Latin  authors,  with  conver- 
tion  and  composition.  On  Sundays  they  heard 
rmon  and  were  cross-examined  upon  it  for  a 
large  hour."  Twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  the 
>ys  had  a  holiday  to  go  and  cut  rushes,  which 
rvice  was  later  commuted  for  a  money  payment, 
he  Candlemas  ceremony,  already  alluded  to,  was 
lamt.  "The  master  sat  in  his  desk  with  the 
:hool  roll  before  him,  and  slowly  called  over  the 
aimes.  As  each  boy  was  called  he  advanced  to 
le  desk  and  presented  his  offering.  There  was 
reat  emulation  as  to  who  shoald  present  the 
irgest  gift.  When  the  sum  amounted  to  as  much 
5  a  quarter's  fee  the  master  shouted  vivat ;  if  it 
nounted  to  twice  the  fee,  he  exclaimed y^^a^  bis; 
r  three  times  the  fee,  fiorcat  ter  ;  for  a  guinea  or 
ore,  gloriat,"  The  Latin  was  not  faultless,  it 
>pears,  in  the  Grammar  School  of  Stirling, 
irove  Tuesday  was  dedicated  to  cock  fighting; 
ch  boy  who  brought  a  cock  paid  a  shilling,  and 
e  rest  two  shillings,  the  perquisite  of  the  doctors. 
iis  lasted  well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
tailed  description  is  given  of  the  schoolbooks : 
not,  the  Dunbar  RudiinentSy  the  grammar  of  Petrus 
9nu5  and  Desparter,  Buchanan's  Prosody^  Hume's 
ammarf  Wedderbourne's  Grammar ^  Pyloses  and  Vives, 
It  we  must  have  done.  There  is  more  of  this 
id,  and  it  has  not  only  the  interest  of  all  quaint 
stems  but  a  real  value  for  the  student. 


A   HOLIDAY   BOOK.i 

J  PON  the  basis  of  a  simple  scientific  fact, 
Mr.  Wells  has  again  constructed  a  romance 
which  will  take  a  permanent  place  in  lite- 
ire,  because  of  its  incisive  style  and  originality. 
)wth  is  not  continuous,  but  proceeds  by  paces 
pauses,  and  the  fundamental  idea  which 
.  Wells  elaborates  relates  to  the  discovery  of  a 
stance  capable  of  enabling  an  organism  to  dis- 
se  with  the  resting  phases.  The  deliberate 
of  this  substance — Herakleophorbia — produces 
antic  men  and  women  ;  while  rats,  fowls,  wasps, 
[  other  creatures  which  obtain  the  food  also  grow 
Brobdingnagian  proportions.  Assuming  that 
minds  of  the  giant  people  are  superior  to  those 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  around  them,  a 
ural  consequence  is  a  conflict  between  the  giants 
[  their  environment.  Just  as  the  thoughts  and 
ks  of  a  genius  are  regarded  as  eccentricities  by 
world  in  general,  so  the  giants  found  themselves 
wanted  and  subjected  to  petty  persecutions  from 
itively  puny  beings. 

!*he  noblest  actors    in   the    drama    are  a  civil 
ineer  and  the  man  of  science,  Redwood,  who 

'  The  Food  of  the  Gods,  and  how  it  came  to  Earth."     By  H.  G. 
t.    viL  +  3x7  PP'    (Macmillan.)    6s. 


discovered  the  food.  In  describing  the  nursery 
which  these  two  designed  for  their  children — the 
pioneers  of  the  new  race — Mr.  Wells  gives  us  a 
taste  of  his  quality  as  an  educational  adviser  ;  and 
we  are  constrained  to  think  that,  if  the  children  of 
real  life  were  surrounded  in  their  plastic  age  with 
the  things  wisely  provided  for  those  of  the 
romance,  the  mental  capacity  of  our  race  would  be 
increased. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  book  the  hand  of 
the  reformer  is  seen  pointing  scornfully  at  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature  and  conventional  ideas, 
and  indicating  attributes  which  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated. Above  all  this  is  the  element  of  vivid  reality, 
which  commands  the  interest  of  the  reader, in  spite 
of  the  extravagant  idea  involved  in  the  story.  In 
this  matter  Mr.  Wells  may  very  appropriately  be 
compared  with  Swift,  for  the  high  position  he  has 
obtained  among  our  masters  of  literature  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  machinery  invented  by  his  imagina- 
tive brain  as  the  verisimilitude  with  which  he  en- 
dows it.  There  are  dozens  of  writers  who  produce 
readable  novels  by  shuffling  the  affairs  of  life  around 
a  love  centre,  but  in  these  columns  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  their  works.  It  is  because  Mr.  Wells 
stands  alone  in  his  ability  to  make  us  live  in  a  world 
outside  human  experience  that  we  admire  his  genius. 
For  this  power  and  his  philosophic  eye  we  are 
willing  to  forgive  his  gibes  at  schoolmasters  in  other 
books,  and  also  the  distorted  statements  he  makes 
in  the  present  one  concerning  the  mental  attitude 
of  men  of  science  in  general  and  the  method  of 
heuristic  teaching  of  chemistry  in  particular. 


WATER -VAPOUR     IN     THE    AIR. 
A  Chapter  in  Physical  Geography.* 

A  GENTLEMAN  was  sitting  one  hot  damp  evening  during 
the  rainy  season  in  a  room  in  Calcutta.  On  the  table  before  him 
was  a  glass  of  iced  hrandy-and-water,  and  on  lifting  it  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  not  only  was  the  glass  itself  wet  on  the  outside 
but  quite  a  little  pool  of  water  had  formed  around  it  upon  the 
table.  At  first  he  thought  the  tumbler  was  cracked,  but  on  col- 
lecting some  of  the  moisture  from  its  sides  and  putting  it  to  his 
tongue  he  found  it  to  be  tasteless.  **  Very  odd/'  he  said,  **  the 
water  comes  through  the  glass,  but  the  brandy  doesn't."  Of 
course  he  had  merely  demonstrated  the  existence  of  water- 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat,  and  by  a 
slight  modification  of  his  apparatus  we  may  repeat  his  experi- 
ment. 

Here  is  a  tin  box  the  sides  of  which  have  been  painted  black. 
By  putting  inside  it  a  freezing  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt 
its  sides  have  become  greatly  chilled,  and  reduced  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The  warm  air  of  this 
room  which  has  come  into  contact  with  the  cold  box  has  in 
its  turn  become  chilled  to  a  temperature  much  below  its  dew 
point,  and  being  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  amount  of 
vapour  it  contained,  it  has  deposited  the  surplus  upon  the 
box,  where  we  can  see  it  frozen  as  a  white  rime  or  hoar-frost. 

1  Abridged  from  a  Lecture  on  "  Water- Vapour,"  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Curtis,  before  the  Royal  Meteorological  Sooety,  and  published  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  Society,  July,  1904. 
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The  quantity  of  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere  varies  very 
much  in  different  regions  of  the  glohe,  and  in  most  places  it  also 
varies  a  great  deal  at  different  times,  and  occasionally  within 
very  brief  periods. 

Vapour  is  a  most  important  factor  in  climate,  a  word  which 
sums  up  the  combined  effect  of  many  varied  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. There  are  parts  of  the  globe  where  vapour  is  always  pre- 
sent in  great  abundance,  and  in  such  places  the  air  is  constantly 
damp,  and  in  a  nearly  saturated  condition.  The  calm  oceanic 
region  near  the  equator,  which  marks  the  meeting-place  of  the 
north-east  and  south-east  trade  winds,  is  an  example  of  such 
a  humid  climate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  regions  where  the  quantity 
of  vapour  is  always  small,  both  relatively  and  absolutely.  In- 
land regions  far  removed  from  any  considerable  source  of  supply, 
and  subject  to  strong  sun-heat,  are  generally  in  this  condition  : 
and  the  central  portions  of  the  Australian  continent,  parts  of 
Arabia,  and  the  desert  regions  of  Africa,  are  examples  of  such 
parched  and  arid  climates. 

The  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
our  personal  comfort.  A  dry  cold  air  is  less  unpleasant,  and 
never  feels  so  cold,  as  a  cold  damp  air ;  and  that  even  when  the 
temperature  of  the  damp  air,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  may 
be.actually  higher  than  that  of  the  drier  air.  But  our  sensations 
are  often  at  vaiiance  with  the  thermometer,  and  more  often  than 
not  they  are  so  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  affected  by 
the  vapour  in  the  air.  In  dry  air  a  degree  of  temperature  also  can 
be  enjoyed  which  with  a  humid  atmosphere  would  be  simply 
unendurable. 

Vapour  absorbs  heat  more  readily  than  dry  air  does,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  cold  damp  air  our  bodies  are  robbed  of  their  heat 
by  the  vapour  at  a  time  when  heat  can  ill  be  spared  ;  in  the 
opposite  case  of  a  high  temperature  the  dry  air,  thirsty  for  mcis- 
turej  induces  a  rapid  evaporation  from  our  bodies,  and  by  taking 
from  them  the  heat  required  for  the  process,  in  the  way  we  have 
already  seen,  this  keeps  them  relatively  cool.  The  damp  air,  on 
the  other  hand,  already  charged  with  moisture,  checks  evapora- 
tion, and  if  it  be  hot  as  well  as  damp  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rises. 

This  probably  explains  why  in  certain  hot  but  dry  regions  men 
can  work  out  of  doors  without  discomfort  in  temperatures  much 
higher  than  would  suffice  to  make  sunstroke  or  heatstroke  almost 
certain  elsewhere  where  the  climate  is  less  hot  but  more  humid. 
Sunstroke  is  far  less  frequent  in  the  hotter  but  drier  interior  of  the 
United  States  than  it  is  on  the  eastern  seaboard  States  where  the 
air  contains  much  more  vapour  ;  and  even  here  in  England  there 
are  occupations  in  which  the  workmen  have  to  do  hard  work, 
such  as  in  unpacking  the  ovens  in  which  pottery  has  been  baked, 
soon  after  the  oven  has  been  opened,  in  temperatures  which  they 
could  not  endure  but  for  the  fact  that  the  air  is  not  only  hot  but 
very  dry  also. 

Every  part  of  the  globe  yields  its  contribution  to  the  vapour 
supply  of  the  atmosphere — land  surfaces,  lakes,  rivers,  all  con- 
tribute their  quota  ;  but  by  far  the  largest  amount  is  drawn  from 
the  ocean,  and  especially  from  that  part  of  the  ocean  upon  which 
beats  a  hot  tropical  sun.  Most  of  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the 
land  in  summer  is  probably  returned  again  to  the  air  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  total  amount  of  vapour  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  must  be  enormous. 

Guesses  have  been  made  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  dry 
air  and  vapour  which  together  form  our  atmosphere,  but  they  are 
guesses  merely.  To  get  some  data  upon  which  a  more  definite 
estimate  can  be  based,  evaporation  gauges  are  employed,  and 
from  them  we  get  useful  information,  although  its  value  is  some- 
what limited  because  of  the  artificial  conditions  under  which  the 
gauges  sometimes  nork,  and  also  because  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
apply  the  data  ihey  yield  for  a  particular  district  to  a  large  area 


presenting  a  great  variety  of  physical  features.  In  the  wetlat 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  much  more  rain  falls  than  is  evaponted, 
and  probably  in  the  driest  parts  rainfall  and  evaporatioo  tbool 
balance  each  other  in  the  summer  half  of  the  year,  whilst  aott 
of  the  water  required  to  supply  the  springs  and  undeigrooid 
waters  comes  from  the  unevaporated  portion  of  the  winter  &Ik 
In  India  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  froa 
a  large  tank  constructed  to  supply  the  city  of  Nagpor  wastn 
and  a  half  times  more  than  the  amount  actually  used  in  the  d^, 
a  fact  which  shows  what  a  very  practical  bearing  this  aspect  of  ov 
subject  has  in  relation  to  some  important  problems  of  eveiyd^ 
life. 

Water- vapour  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  much  lighter  than  air,  and  t 
cubic  foot  of  it,  at  the  temperature  of  60®  and  the  pressure  of  p 
inches  of  mercury,  weighs  only  5}  grains,  whilst  a  cubic  foot  of 
dry  air  under  similar  conditions  of  temperature  and  presaoe 
weighs  536  grains.  Owing  to  this  lighter  speciBc  gravitf, 
vapour  readily  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  atmosphere  when  it 
passes  into  it ;  but  its  diffusion  by  gravitation  alone  would  be  « 
very  slow  and  imperfect  process,  for  if  the  air  was  always  quite 
still  the  lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere  would  in  some  regions 
become  saturated,  and  by  remaining  so  would  prevent  furthei 
evaporation  from  taking  place,  whilst  elsewhere  the  absence  of 
vapour-laden  winds  would  involve  a  perpetual  drought.  But  the 
winds  and  the  general  circulation  of  the  air  are  far  more  power- 
ful agents  than  gravitation  in  transferring  the  vapour  quickly  froB 
one  part  of  the  globe  to  another,  and  in  effecting  its  fiurly  eqaal 
distributitm  over  its  entire  surface. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  some  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmosphere  in  which  water- vapour  plays  a  leading 
part  We  have  already  seen  the  vapour  present  in  the  atno- 
sphere  of  this  room  made  visible  to  us  in  the  form  of  boar  frost 
upon  the  chilled  sides  of  a  metal  box.  But  in  nature  precisely 
the  same  process  occurs,  and  on  a  very  grand  scale.  When 
winter  holds  everything  in  its  chilly  grip,  and  grass  and  trees 
and  other  objects  out  of  doors  become  icily  cold,  they  condense 
the  vapour  out  of  the  light  airs  which  at  such  times  just  breatk 
across  them,  and  crystallise  it  into  a  mass  of  ice  spiculae  which 
cling  to  every  twig  and  frond,  and  outline  even  the  deliate 
spider's  web  suspended  between  them.  Indeed,  nature  is  never 
more  beautiful  than  when  '*Jack  Frost'*  thus  spreads  his  spot- 
less veil  around  her,  and  clothes  the  bare  branches  of  the  tieei 
with  a  feathery  robe  of  sparkling  crystals.  On  calm  dear  oiglits 
in  summer,  also,  a  similar  agency  is  generally  at  work.  Tbefi 
the  air  which  lies  nearest  to  the  ground  becomes  chilled  bf 
contact  with  the  soil  which  has  itself  become  cooled  by  radiating 
its  heat  into  space,  and  again  the  vapour  becomes  deposited,  not 
now,  however,  as  frost,  but  as  dew. 

When  this  kind  of  chilling  of  the  lower  air  continues  for  a 
considerable  time,  or  when  it  occurs  somewhat  rapidly  over  a 
large  area,  the  vapour  may  become  condensed  to  a  consiHerable 
height,  the  molecules  of  condensed  water  remaining  suspended 
in  the  air  and  forming  a  cold  damp  fog.  Such  a  fog  may  be 
only  a  few  feet  thick,  or  it  may  extend  upwards  for  soae 
hundreds  of  feet.  I  have  seen  one,  covering  a  large  level  aici, 
so  shallow  that  the  upper  half  of  the  budy  of  a  man  walkia; 
through  it  was  quite  clear  of  the  fog,  although  his  legs  were  it- 
visible  from  a  distance  of  a  few  yards.  Fogs  often  form  ii 
valleys,  the  cooled  air  graxitating  down  the  sides  of  the  hiDs 
surrounding  the  lower  levels  where  the  air  is  usually  OMlt 
damp,  and,  by  chilling  the  vapour,  filling  the  bottom  of  tk 
valley  with  a  cold,  damp  mist,  whikt  the  tops  of  the  sn^ 
rounding  hills  may  all  the  time  be  bathed  in  bright,  vana 
sunshine. 

A  fog  thus  formed  is  essentially  a  cloud.  The  difleieaoe 
between  a  fog  and  a  cloud  maybe  defined  very  simply  tbvs : 
"  A  fog  is  a  cloud  seen  from  within,  whilst  a  cloud  b  a  fcg  sees 
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Dm  without."  When»  however,  the  cloud  is  formed  at  very 
temperaturesi  instead  of  its  beinfr  composed  of  particles  of 
fttcr,  it  conMsts  ot  extremely  minute  spicuLe  of  ice,  and 
Ithough  such  clouds  are  usually  formed  at  such  great  heights 
at  direct  oliservaiion  of  their  composition  is  not  ptjssiblcj  yet 
know  they  roust  be  so  constituted,  partly  because  of  the  low 
Qperatures  which  exist  in  those  regions,  bui  also  l*ecause  of 
cflfect  such  clouds  produce  upon  the  light  which  passes 
hrough  Ihera,  When  a  cloud  is  composed  of  liny  round  drops 
F  water — "  water*dust  " — (hey  reflect  the  li^ht  which  falls  upon 
em  Ctjually  in  every  direction.  But  this  the  particlei  u(  which 
ese  lofty  clouds  are  composed  do  not  do,  and  the  Aa/os^  or 
Dgs  of  lights  which  are  formed  when  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of 
'  moon  passes  through  ihem,  is  ju^i  what  we  should  expect  to 
f  if  the  light  was  reflected  and  refracted  by  minute 
jslals  of  ice.  These  hali>s  are  sometimes  finely 
iloured  and  very  bnlliani. 

Now,  how  is  the  chilling  of  the  air  which  is 
itecessary  to  condense  the  vapour  and  produce  a 
brought  about?  WelK  ii  may  he  caused  in  any 
:  of  two  or  three  ways<  When  a  current  of  rcla- 
^ely  warm  air  comes  into  contact  with  cold  surfaces 
land,  such  as  a  moumain  range,  a  cloud  is  often 
r.ed  by  the  cnoling  of  I  he  air  which  results  from 
contact.  The  mixing  of  two  bodies  of  air  of 
different  temperatures  may  produce  a  siniilar  effect ; 
and  very  prt>bably  some  of  the  thtn  layers  of  cloud, 
so  often  seen  prcsenhng  a  twisted  and  torn  appear* 
ance,  are  formed  where  the  faces  of  two  superposed 
currents  of  air  come  Into  contact  with  each  other 
and  become  to  some  extent  intermingled. 

But  by  far  the  mo^t  common  cause  of  the  formation 
of  cloud  is  the  mechanical  corjhng  of  vapour  due  to 
ascending  currents  in  the  atmosphere.  This  occurs 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  air  from  the  reduction 
of  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  I  need  now  only  point 
at  that  such  ascensional  currents  may  be  caused  in 
or  three  ways.  The  warming  of  the  air  in  the 
ky-time  by  the  heat  radiated  into  it  from  the  heated 
und  is  one  (»reat  cause  of  their  formation.  The 
Drption  of  the  sun's  direct  heat  by  the  vapour  itsel 
another  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  important 
I  rememt>er  that  vapour  absorb*  such  heat  far  more 
jily  than  dry  air  does,  and  that  whilst  dry  air  is 
nost  perfectly  diathermanous — or  transparent  to 
t— water- vapour  is  not.  A  third  cause  is  the  fore- 
upwards  of  an  advancing  stream  of  air  when 
encounters  a  sufficiently  large  obstacle  to  its 
award  progress,  such  as  a  range  of  high  hills  or 
[I tin  tains. 

I  daresay  many  of  you  have  watched  on  a  fairly 
warm   d.iy  in   summer  the  process  of  cloud-making  p, 

Be  to  ascendtng  ait.      At  tirst    one   may  sec  some 
pall,  detached,  curly  clouds,  which,  if  watched,  will 
be  seen  to  grow   in   size  as    the   day  proceeds  and 
tbe  temperature  increases.     If  the  ground  happens  to  be  rather 
imp,   affording  a  good   supply  of    vapour,   their  growth  will 
ceed  the  more  quickly,  and  by  mid-day,  or  in  the  afternoon, 
the  small  clouds  of  the  morning  will  be  found  to  have  grown  to 
;real  size,  and  very  probably  will  be  seen  towering  aloft  in  huge 
Hlowy  masses  of  white,  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  reflected 
{ht  of  the  sun  ;  whilst  very  often  a  beautiful  effect  may  be  seen 
hen  from  between  two  such  masse*  of  condensed  vapour  the 
nafthlne  lights  up  the    dusty  air    below  with    long   shafts  of 
brilltant  light.     Later  on  the  sun's  rays  become  less  ardent,  Ihc 
|found  cckjIs,  and   the   upward  stream  of  air  becomes  checked, 
then  ceases  ;  the  clouds  now  sink  to  a  lower  level,  and 


becoming  subject  to  an  increased  pressure,  they  become  warmed 
at  tbe  same  time,  and  once  again  they  dissolve  into  invisible 
vapour  and  disappeari  leaving  the  eventng  sky  cloudless  once 
more. 

The  various  forms  and  types  of  clouds  have  each  their  special 
characteristics  and  distinguishing  names.  Much  use  may  be 
made  of  them  as  weather  signs,  not  alone  by  judging  from  their 
forms,  but  also  by  considering  the  directions  and  rale  of  their 
movement,  and  by  observing  the  changes  which  may  be  taking 
place  in  them.  Meteorologists  divide  clouds  into  three  princi- 
pal groups,  based  principally  upon  their  elevation  above  the 
earth  ;  the  highest  are  the  Cirrus,  which  float  at  great  altitudes 
either  as  the  thin  sheet  of  ice  spiculic  which  produces  the 
halos  I  have  mentioned,  or  as  those  delicate  wb[^  and  cloud 
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lets  which  frequently  give  so  much  beauty  to  our  summer 
skies.  Then  at  a  lower  level  come  the  large  billowy  clouds  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  which  are  known  as  Cumulus;  and 
yet  lower  down  are  the  vast  unbroken  sheets  of  cloud  to  which 
the  name  of  Stratui  has  been  given.  There  arc  many  com- 
pounds of  these  chief  genera,  but  of  these  I  need  not  stop  to  speak. 
It  is  not  always,  however,  that  clouds  disperse  themselves  in 
the  way  I  have  described.  When  the  condensation  of  vapour 
reaches  a  certain  slage,  the  cloud  particles  become  so  large  that 
they  sink  earthwards,  meeting  and  coalescing  with  others  on 
their  way,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size,  till  they  leave  the 
cloud  and  fall  as  drops  of  rain. 
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Time  will  not  allow  me  to  deal  at  any  length  with  this  effect 
of  the  condensation  of  vapour  ;  to  do  so  would  require  an 
evening  to  itself.  But  I  wish  to  show  a  map  of  the  British 
Isles  (see  Fig.  i),  on  which  is  indicated  the  relative  rainfall  of 
different  parts  of  the  country  :  and  I  do  so  in  order  to  point  out 
the  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  thrusting  upwards  of  masses 
of  warm  and  moist  air  arriving  on  our  coasts  after  traversing  the 
ocean. 

You  will  notice  that  the  regions  of  greatest  rainfall  are  the 
hilly  districts  which  these  vapour-laden  currents  of  air  first  meet, 
such  as  the  western  parts  of  Ireland,  the  hilly  districts  of  Wales, 
and  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  the  western 
Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  each  case  the  cause  of  the 
large  precipitation  is  the  forcing  up  of  the  air  to  a  higher 
level,  axul  the  consequent  chilling  of  the  vapour  it  con- 
tains. 

The  Stye  Head  in  Cumberland  has  the  distinction  of  having 
the  largest  rainfall  in  our  islands,  the  average  fal  being  170 
inches  per  annum  ;  but  Seathwaite,  also  in  Cumberland,  comes 
very  near  it  with  an  average  &11  in  the  year  of  137  inches, 
and  with  occasional  falls  of  as  much  as  six  inches  in  a  single 
day. 

India  can,  however,  boast  of  having  the  wettest  spot  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  is  known,  for  at  Cheirapunji,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Khasia  Hills,  the  annual  fall,  most  of  which  falls  in  the  five 
months  of  summer,  averages  nearly  yx)  inches,  and  sometimes 
amounts  to  as  much  as  600  inches.  This  enormous  condensa- 
tion is  due  to  a  similar  cause  to  that  which  operates  at  Seath- 
waite — the  thrusting  upwards  of  the  air — in  this  case  the  south- 
west monsoon,  which  arrives  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  laden  with 
vapour  drawn  from  the  heated  ocean  surface. 

There  are  very  many  more  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  water- vapour  plajrs  a  part — and  oftentimes  a  very  im- 
portant part — to  which  I  cannot  now  allude.  But  I  have  tried 
to  show  how  a  particle  of  water  may  be  taken  from  the  ocean 
and  stored  away  invisible  in  the  atmosphere  above  iL  How 
that  particle  may  travel  for  many  miles  to  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  then  by  the  action  of  another  of  nature's  processes 
be  changed  back  again  into  water,  and  fall  once  more  upon  the 
ground  beneath.  There  it  may  fulfil  its  mission  by  assisting  to 
maintain  some  form  of  life  ;  or  it  may  unite  itself  to  other  and 
similar  drops  till  together  they  form  a  tiny  stream,  and  this 
process  of  accretion  continuing,  the  stream  may  gradually  grow 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  river,  which  may  bear  our  drop  of  water 
outwards  till  once  again  it  finds  itself  a  constituent  part  of  the 
ocean  from  whence  it  came,  possibly  to  repeat  its  pilgrimage  in 
carrying  out  the  part  it  is  destined  to  play  in  the  economy  of 
Nature. 


Judith,  Edited  by  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook.  xxiv.  +  72  pp. 
(Heath.)  \s,  td, — This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  American 
literary  venture  to  be  known  as  the  BelUs  Lettres  series.  A 
word  must  be  given  to  the  outward  presentment,  which 
justifies  very  high  expectation  ;  for,  as  befits  a  series  which 
already  promises  to  run  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of 
purely  classical  literature,  the  printing,  designs,  and  covers  are 
handsome,  and  indeed  unique.  This  is  a  point  not  always 
thought  of  by  publishers  on  this  side  of  the  water,  whose  educa- 
tional editions  are  often  dully  presented.  This  series  ought  to 
enlighten  them  as  to  undeveloped  possibilities  in  this  direction. 
This  old  and  little  known  Anglo-Saxon  piece  is  here  treated 
with  elaborate  scholarship.  The  introduction  is  full  and  yet 
clearly  condensed,  and  the  notes,  bibliography,  and  glossary 
are  admirable.  That  section  of  the  introduction  which  deals 
with  the  poet's  art  may  be  specially  recommended. 


THE   TEACHING    OF   ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS.^ 

Assuming  that  the  logic  of  Euclid  is  unassailable  (see  Pfof. 
Fors]rth's  remarks  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Ana- 
dation,  1901),  and  that  it  is  properly  taught,  it  may  be  granted 
that  it  is  excellent  training  in  logical  argument ;  and  teachefs 
working  with  reform  ideas  must  show  that  there  is  no  loss  io 
logical  training  under  the  new  system.  A  certain  clever  mtn  is 
reported  once  to  have  said,  "  I  know  no  French,  I  have  noC 
even  taught  it.*'  The  "  chapter  ahead  "  system  may  succeed  io 
the  hands  of  a  few  exceptionally  good  men  in  some  iubjecU^  bat 
not  in  elementary  mathematics.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty,  if  ki^ 
has  decided  on  a  text-book,  to  know  that  book  from  cover  Co 
cover  before  he  takes  a  single  page  with  a  class.  He  or  slx.« 
must  get  hold  of  the  spirit  of  the  book,  and  not  only  know  wh^flLt 
is  in  it,  and  where  to  find  it,  but  whcU  is  net  in  it,  and  in  tJk^ 
opinion  of  ike  teacher  ought  to  be.  The  teacher  should  never  t>e 
afraid  of  trying  experiments  in  new  ways  of  presenting  oXd 
matter,  or  in  fresh  matter  to  be  presented  ;  but  a  record  of  slU 
such  experiments  should  be  kept,  so  that  those  that  do  not  prc»- 
duce  results  corresponding  to  the  time  and  trouble  spent  may  Ix 
eliminated,  and  those  that  are  good  repeated,  with  the  confideci.c( 
that  success  gives,  to  other  students. 

Comenius,  in  his  "  Great  Didactic,"  of  which  a  Latin  traxis 
lation  appeared  in  1657,  took  Nature's  work  as  his  model  mxu 
laid  down,  amongst  others,  the  following  general  principles : 

(i)  "Nature  prepares  the  material  before  she  begins  to ^v( 
it  form.*' 

(2)  "  Nature  makes  no  leaps  but  proceeds  step  by  step." 

(3)  "  Nature  prepares  the  material,  so  that  it  actually  strives 
to  attain  the  form." 

(4)  '*  Nature  advances  from  what  is  easy  to  what  is  more 
diflScult." 

(5)  "  Nothing  is  produced  by  Nature  of  which  the  practical 
advantage  is  not  soon  evident." 

(6)  "  Nature  develops  everything  from  the  roots." 

(7)  "  Nature  knits  everything  in  continuous  combination." 
These  principles  may  be  taken  to  be  the  dominating  iddu  of 

the  reform  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics. 

Taking  the  subjects  in  their  natural  order,  we  will  first  cod- 
sider : — 

Arithmetic.—"  Place-value,"  called  byany  nameyoupleiJc, 
should  be  thoroughly  drummed  in  at  the  very  commencement  in 
a  practical  manner.  Squared-paper,  ruled  in  inches  tnd 
tenths,  forms  the  most  natural  illustration — columns  for  units, 
rows  for  tens,  and  squares  for  hundreds.  This  also  gives  the 
pupil  an  idea  of  number.  Many  a  boy  can  say  glibly  "  seven 
times  eight  is  fifty-six,"  &c.,  but  has  no  idea  of  how  mocfathe 
number  represents.  A  good  oral  lesson  is  what  is  called  the 
composition  of  numbers.  Thus,  23  can  be  made  up  as  follows: 
2  X  10  and  3,13  x  7  and  2,  4  x  5  and  3,  &c.  Squared-paper cin 
also  be  used  for  this,  the  idea  of  the  area  of  redioglcs 
unobtnisively  forcing  itself  on  the  child's  attention.  When 
some  progress  has  been  made,  addition  and  subtraction  (Itiliao 
method)  follow  naturally.  During  this  stage  in  particular,  in 
fact  throughout  all  elementary  teaching,  the  teacher  should  be  t 
living  note  of  interrogation  with  a  perpetual  plaint  of  "Why? 
Why?  Why?" 

The  idea  of  place-value  being  by  this  time  fiurly  well  estsb- 
lished  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  clan,  maltiplitt' 
tion  should  be  proceeded  with.  The  pupil  should  be  tts^  to 
multiply  by  the  digits,  working  from  left  to  tight.  This  is  further 
drill  in  place-value,  and  naturally  leads  later  on  to  dednsl 

1  Abstract  from  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Pedagogic  Circle  of  tlie  Cutf 
and  District  Educational  Society,  November  astb,  1904,  byj.  ILChU 
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tpproximation,  nothing  having  to  be  unlearnt.  Division  should 
also  be  Uught  on  the  same  lines  as  in  subtraction,  and,  as  soon 
IS  facility  is  attained,  the  shortened  form,  omitting  the  subtra- 
hend, should  be  used.  Compound  rules  may  follow,  and  serve 
as  drill  in  place-value. 

Tkic  pupils  should  next  take  decimals,  working  solely  from 
the  idea  of  place-value,  and  approximation  methods  for  multipli- 
catioo  ;  divbion  and  decimalisation  of  money  should  follow, 
bat  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  such  mathematical  embroidery 

IS 

Find  the  value  of 

■o3  +  6'i4285^  .  r         i  of  orn 

a-oi    of  6-^23 -^L'  ^^  "  '^^J  ""^  '^'  ^' 
with  answers  working  out  to  such  things  as  £2^  13s.  loj^l^d. 
They  are  neither  elegant  nor  useful. 

The  composition  of  numbers  will  have  prepared  pupils  for 
Factors,  which  should  be  very  thoroughly  taught.  L.C.M.  and 
G.C.M.  should  be  most  certainly  done  by  the  use  of  factors. 
Elementary  vulgar  fractions  may  then  be  introduced.  Here  the 
temcher  can  provide  a  wealth  of  apt  illustration.  The  reason  for 
the  Kules  of  Fractions*must  be  explained  by  concrete  examples. 
For  instance,  the  reasons  for  each  step  in  the  working  of  the 
foHowing :— 


(«)  ^+^= 


30  "*"  30      30      6 


^^bt  be  represented  on  the  blackboard  by  parts  of  circles. 
;^«  extended  meaning  of  a  multiplier  should  now  be  given. 
'  *^e  teacher  must  not  be  content  to  pass  on  until  the  rules  are 
^*^<Urstoodt  not  learnt  by  heart 

"The  rest  of  arithmetic  is  Proportion  and  common-sense,  on  the 
^it  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  Unitary  method  should  be 
*^ed,  reduced — after  a  few  lessons — to  two  lines,  one  containing 
*^c  hypothesis  and  the  other  the  conclusion,  with  corresponding 
^ncrete  quantities  written  underneath  one  another,  and,  when 
>os8ible,  that  in  which  the  answer  is  expressed  coming  last. 
I^ere  should  be  no  such  division  of  the  subject  into  rules 
ijider  the  headings :  Practice,  Interest,  Discount,  Stocks,  &c. 
^ese  should  be  only  considered  as  particular  examples  of  the 
>ne  fundamental  principle  of  Proportion.  In  fact,  all  arithmetic 
«  PUue-valuSf  Proportion^  and  Common-sense,  and  the  greatest 
df  these  three  is  common-sense. 

As  soon  as  Proportion  is  started,  the  pupil  should  be  led  on 
to  algebra. 

Algbbra. — The  transition  from  arithmetic  should  be  un- 
DOticeable.  Symbols  should  be  introduced  on  some  such  plea  as 
the  want  of  more  figures  than  the  usual  ten  of  arithmetic,  and, 
the  meanings  of  ad,  a*,  a\  an,  having  been  explained,  the  pupil 
should  be  familiarised  with  their  use  by  oral  substitutions, 
thns:^ 

Ex.  I — What  are  the  values  of 

(l)  2«,  2»,  3*,  4»;  (2)  a\  ^,  tf^  if  tf  =  3,  ^  =  4  ; 

(3)  2*  X  2«,  2*  ;  (4)  «3  +  tf  ,  «*  +  S  if  fl  =  2,  ^  =  3,  ^  =  4. 

Ex.  2. — Express  the  product  a*  X  a*  (i.)  at  full  length, 
and  (ii.)  as  a  power  of  a. 

From  this  kind  of  thing  the  pupil  can  be  led  to  generalise 
for  himself  the  laws  fl»»  x  an  s=iam  +  H  and  (a«)«  =  a*"*  for 
podtive  integers.  Written  examples  in  evaluation  should  fol- 
low, but  not  tha  fearsome  things  in  many  text-books.  The 
results  of  the  work  done  in  arithmetic  should  be  drawn  up  as 
formulae,  ^.^.,  Interest,  cost  of  papering  walls,  &c.  ;  formulae  in 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Engineering  should  be  freely  borrowed, 
m  fact,  anything  which  has  a  real  signification.  Tabulation  of 
such  formulse  as  **  i  =  J  ^/^  where  ^  stands  for  32,"  for  different 


values  of  /  should  follow.  If  the  Index  Laws  and  symbolic 
noUtion  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  facility  in  substitu- 
tions in  elementary  formulae  attained  in  twelve  months,  the 
teacher  has  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  himself,  especially 
if  the  one  thing  that  the  pupil  has  failed  to  grasp  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  doing  algebra. 

From  this  point  I  think  "  playing  about  with  ruler  and  com- 
pass "  should  form  part  of  the  work  in  mathematics,  without 
assigning  any  special  hour  for  it,  and,  as  in  algebra,  without 
any  text-book,  if  the  teacher  does  not  mind  a  little  extra  work. 

Drawing  dotted  lines  with  the  ruler  will  give  the  locus  idea  of 
a  straight  line,  and  the  same  with  the  compass  will  bring  out 
the  law  of  equidistance  of  any  point  on  the  circumference  from 
the  centre.  The  experimental  facts  that  two  straight  lines  meet 
in  one  point,  and  that  two  circles  may  meet  in  two,  may  serve 
to  introduce  methods  of  hiding  buried  treasure,  picking  up  buoys 
at  sea,  piloting,  &c.,  and  finally  lead  up  to  co-ordinates.  A 
good  illustration  is  the  method  of  6nding  a  town  on  a  map, 
being  given  the  latitude  and  longitude.  This  at  once  brings  out 
the  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  north  and  south  lati- 
tudes, east  and  west  longitudes.  Many  other  illustrations  will 
occur  to  the  teacher,  from  any  of  which  the  idea  of  negative 
length  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Graphs  should  now  be 
taught,  (i)  for  plotting  tabulated  formulae;  (2)  for  plotting 
results  of  statistics  or  experiments  ;  (3)  plotting  values  satisfying 
given  equations  ;  (4)  recognition  of  such  graphs  as  those  cor- 
responding \o  y  —  ax  ->t  K  y  =  aj^  '\-  bx  ■{■  c,  xy  =^  Cy  1^  -|->*  = 
a*,  &c  Meanwhile  the  pupil  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
things  he  is  to  think  about  afterwards  in  geometry,  not  by 
learning  definitions  of  them,  but  from  little  pictures  he  has 
drawn  himself  with  ruler  and  compass.  The  plotting  of  the 
locus  of  points  equidistant  from  two  given  points,  and  the  proof 
by  folding  that  it  is  the  right  bisector  of  the  line  joining  the 
given  points,  should  lead  to  constructions  for  bisecting  a  line 
and  drawing  perpendiculars  to  it.  But,  so  far,  it  should  be  all 
**  play"  in  geometry. 

From  now  on,  a  separate  hour  may  with  advantage  be  allotted 
to /fur/^a/ geometry.  The  work  for  the  next  twelve  months 
will  be  easy  problems,  resulting  in  simple  and  simple  simul- 
taneous equations  ;  but  all  equations  should  proceed  from  pro- 
blems. A  chapter  on  "  solution  of  equations  "  is  sheer  waste  of 
time.  Graphs  of  the  equations  should  be  drawn  to  verify  the 
roots  obtained,  and  we  may  follow  with  graphs  ol y  —  2^,  y^^ 
4-r  .  .  .  iojt,  from  which  the  idea  of  a  need  for  fractional 
and  negative  indices  will  readily  be  grasped.  Defining  square 
and  cube  roots  of  numbers  as  quantities  whose  squares  and  cubes 
are  the  original  numbers,  and  working  such  examples  as 

Ex.  I.— Find  the  values  of: — 

(1)  (V2)*,  (V5)S  (V-^»  from  the  definition, 

(2)  (2i)«,    (s\)\      (x*)% 

assuming  that  the  fractional  powers  obey  the  laws  of  indices  ; 
it  should  be  easy  to  get  the  pupil  to  generalise  for  himself 
that  \/x  may  be  represented  by  4>,  if  it  is  supposed  that  h  be- 
haves as  an  index,  and  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  indices^ 
already  obtained  by  the  pupil  hifnself  for  positive  integers. 
Similarly  the  pupil  should  learn  that  powers  with  negative 
indices  are  convenient  symbols  for  representing  reciprocals. 
The  step  to  logarithms,  by  plotting  \ox,  is  easy  and  natural. 
This  is  easily  done  by  obtaining,  by  successive  square-root 
extraction,  loi,  lo',  lo^,  lo^J,  and  from  these,  by  multiplica- 

a         A  »  a  A 

tion,  10*,  10^,  lo'^,  10*,  10^',  &c  Taught  in  this  way  the 
pupil  understands  all  that  is  necessary  about  the  laws  of  loga- 
rithms, namely,  the  connection  between  them  and  indices. 
Expressions  of  numbers  in  a  "  standard  "  form,  such  as  ^'925  X 
io-»  for  0-003925,  3*925  X  16*  for  395 '3>  "ot  only  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  last  of  a  number  of  significant  digits 
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bat  also  reduces  the  laws  for  finding  the  characteristic  of  a 
logarithm  of  a  number  to  a  single  rule,  viz.  :  "  The  character- 
istic of  a  logarithm  is  the  index  of  the  power  of  lo  used  to  bring 
the  number  to  *' standard  form."  Methods  of  interpolation 
should  be  experimentally  determined  from  the  graph. 

Proceeding  to  Multiplication  and  Division,  the  teacher  will 
probably  find  his  6rst  real  difficulty  when  he  tries  to  make  his 
pupib  understand  the  meaning  of  a  negative  multiplier.     The 
only  consistent    method    is,    I    think,  analogous  to  that  used 
in   indices.      It    should     be    shown    on    squared  paper  that 
{a-d){c  —  cf)  —  ac-ad-bc  '\-  bd^^  long  as  tf  >  ^  and  r  >  d\ 
assume  this  formula  to  be  true  for  all  values  of  a^  b^  c,  d,  then 
(i)  If  a  =  o,  ^  =  o,  we  have  (  -b)  (c)  =  -be, 
(2)  If<J  =  o,r  =  o,         ,.      (      a){-d)^-ad, 
{Z)Ua  =  o,c  =  o,        „       (^b){^d)  =  bd, 
and  the  rule  of  signs  l)ecomes  an  understandable  laing  to  the 
pupil.     Such  results  as  (x  -  «)*,  (jr  +  «)«,  (x  +  a)  (jr  -  a)  should 
be  memorised  in  woras.     Long  multiplication  and  division  may 
be  left  till  later,  when  it  will  probably  require  no  teaching.     It 
is  best  to  go  straight  on  to  factors,  taking  them  in  the  following 
order:— 

(i)  Monomial  factors,  L.C.M.,  G.C.M. 

(2)  The  type  {a+b)  {c  ^  d)Ax  +  a)  (x  +  b), 

(3)  „         (x-a)(x-\-a), 

(4)  „         x'-^ax-k-  b, 

(5)  ..         ax^-^-bx^-c, 

"^yp^  (4)  should  be  always  reduced  to  the  difference  of  two 
squares  and  so  factorised,  and  on  no  account  should  the  guessing 
method  be  allowed,  to  start  with  at  any  rate.  As  soon  as  the  pupil 
(from,  say,  seeing  the  teacher  multiply  out  a  couple  of  binomial 
factors  on  the  board,  the  product  of  which  he  is  asked  to  throw 
into  the  form  of  the  difference  of  two  squares  and  hence  fac- 
torise)  begins  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  quicker  method  by 
retracing  the  steps  of  the  multiplication,  he  may  use  it. 
When  facility  is  attained,  the  corresponding  method  for  type  (5) 
should  be  used,  and  not  the  usual  criss-cross  style.  Many 
people  will  say  that  this  is  great  waste  of  time.  To  these  I 
reply  that  &ctors  prove  easier  and  surer  this  way,  and  also  the 
method  of  solution  of  quadratic  equations  follows  at  once. 
Graphs  of  >  =  ax'  +  ^x  +  ^,  and  of  the  intersections  of 

v  =  fl4r«  +  ^x  +  r)  y^ax^Arbx-\-c     1 

^''^  =  wx  +  f  /  ^^^  r  =  «'x«+^'x  +  ^f 

which  serve  to  explain  the  number  of  roots  obtained  for  quad- 
ratics and  simultaneous  quadratics.  Graphs  of  the  intersection 
of 

ax'  +  2,hxy  -\-  by  =  c 
a'x^  +  zKxy  +  b'y  =  c, 
together  with>  =  mr,  will  explain  the  reason  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  ^  =  ///x  in  treating  simultaneous  homogeneous  equa- 
tions, if  this  method  is  used.  Personally,  I  find  it  is  easier  for 
pupils  simply  to  eliminate  the  constant  from  the  equations  as 
they  stand  and  factorise  the  result,  and  substitute  in  one  of  the 
given  equations  the  values  obtained  for  y  in  terms  of  x.  From 
this  point  algebra  may  be  left  to  take  the  usual  course,  starting 
with  fractions. 

Gbombtry. — Starting  with  elementary  constructions,  the 
why  and  wherefore  being  reasoned  out,  and  accurate  figures 
being  insisted  upon,  the  chief  properties  of  the  straight  line  and 
the  circle  should  be  found  experimentally.  Great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  principle  of  symmetry,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  superposition  and  folding — only  a  special 
case  of  superposition — should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other 
to  provide  proofs.  Parallels  should  be  taught  from  the  set- 
squares,  their  chief  property  being  recognised  to  be  the  making 
of  equal  angles  with  any  transversal.  Areas  should  be  taught 
witlMnetically  on  squared-paper,  and  the  areal  properties  of 
iHHli^les  and  parallelograms  should  be  generalised  from  repeated 


numerical  experiments,  and  these  gcnermlisationt  veri6ed  by 
dissection.  The  "  reason  why  "  should  be  insisted  00  fron  die 
very  commencement,  no  matter  how  scrappy,  prmcticiJ,  or  ewn 
illogical  it  is  at  first,  and  the  pupil  should  by  degrees  be  iodsccd 
to  reduce  these  "proofs "to  strictly  logical  form.  TbeB,M^ 
not  till  then,  he  should  be  introduced  to  a  course  of  theofrtial 
geometry. 

Solid  Gkometry.— The  elementary  properties  of  tbesimpki 
solid  figures  and  their  mensuration  ought  to  form  part  of  Ik 
first  principles-  of  the  geometrical  work,  being  brought  ia  s 
opportunity  offers.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  i^ 
glected ;  in  fact,  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  Ma 
has  to  live  in  three  dimensions,  and  not  in  two.  The  study  of 
solid  geometry,  by  stimulating  the  imagination,  produces  a  voj 
great  educative  effect,  which  is  totally  lost  when  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  omitted  from  the  early  work.  Models  should  be  nsde 
by  the  pupil  in  cardboard  and  experimented  with,  and  votnae 
formulae  verified  from  wood  or  glass  models  by  weighing,  startia^ 
with  the  inch  cube  as  a  unit. 

Trigonometry. — The  constructions  for  the  suh-divisioB  of 
straight  lines  should  serve  to  bring  out  the  properties  of  equi- 
angular triangles  (the  ratio  of  the  aras  being  deduced  by  expoi- 
ment),  and  leads  up  to  the  definition  of  the  trigonometrical  ratioc 
Graphs  of  these  should  be  drawn  between  o*  and  90°,  by pn- 
jection  from  a  rotating  vector,  serving,  by  the  way,  as  aocnnte 
drill  in  drawing  sets  of  parallels  and  use  of  the  protractor  or 
scale  of  chords.  Formulae  should  be  made  out  for  areas  of 
figures  and  for  solution  of  triangles.  The  idea  of  angles  of  aiif 
magnitude,  and  the  changes  that  must  be  made  in  the  definitMOS 
for  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  angles  greater  than  90^  and  the 
idea  of  the  method  of  interpolation,  already  touched  upon  when 
learning  the  laws  of  logarithms,  should  be  practically  treated. 

Graphs. — Rates  of  increase  on  a  graph  should  be  snoditfd 
with  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  slope ;  and  since  the  rate  of 
increase  for  a  straight  line  is  constant,  the  pupil  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  completely  understanding,  or  even  in  making  oat 
for  himself,  the  methods  of  interpolation. 

The  scheme  I  have  outlined  would,  I  suggest,  give  excelkot 
training  in  the  first  principles  of  elementary  mathematics ;  bit 
more  than  this,  it  would  teach  the  pupil  to  find  out  things  for 
himself,  ue,,  how  to  learn  and  how  to  apply  knowledge  alicMly 
acquired  to  gain  further  knowledge,  or  to  practical  purpoici; 
whilst  the  desire  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  more  likely 
to  be  fostered  by  a  method  such  as  this  than  by  the  ok!  systea 
in  which  *'  interest"  played  a  very  subordinate  part.  The  boy 
would  become  not  a  odculating  machine,  but  a  reasoning  bsil 


Shakespeare s  Chart  of  Life,  By  Dr.  William  MiUer.  108  pp. 
(Madras:  Wat  Esan.)  4  rupees.-^The  volume  which  is  heralded 
by  this  somewhat  ambitious  title  is  really  a  collection  of  Dr. 
Miller's  studies  of  <*  King  Lear,'*  **  Macbeth,"  •*  Hamlet,"  s»l 
"  Othello,"  grouped,  and  published  in  one  volume  instead  of 
four.  Three  of  these  have  already  been  reviewed  io  that 
columns.  The  monograph  on  "  Hamlet "  we  are  privileged  to 
read  for  the  first  time.  Those  who  know  the  lurid  snb-titks  iD 
which  Dr.  Miller  reveb  may  perhaps  unjustly  pass  by  dwK 
studies.  They  are  deserving  of  much  attention,  for  the  andnr 
disclaims  all  idea  of  posing  as  an  annotator  or  a  critic  He  lays 
hold  of  the  ethical  side  of  Shakespeare's  teaching,  laying  oootfial 
stress  on  the  fact  that  a  moral  idea  underlies  ^1  Sbakespetie'^ 
greater  dramas.  This,  of  course,  is  no  novel  idea ;  yet,  even  by 
the  side  of  Prof.  Moulton*s  recent  book,  this  Indian  oootribBtiaB 
to  Shakespeare  study  is  worth  attention,  and  the  fo«ir  monographs 
are  here  presented  in  a  commendably  handy  form.  If  any  of 
our  readers  is  a  subscriber  to  Thi  Indian  Review  he  will  get  die 
volume  one  rupee  cheaper. 
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THE  PREVIOUS  EXAMINATION  AT 
THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CAMBRIDGE.* 

The  Syndicate  appointed  on  November  26th,  1903,  to  con- 
dder  what  changes,  if  any,  are  desirable  in  the  studies,  teaching 
and  examinations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  have  pre- 
sented their  first  report  to  the  Senate. 

The  Syndicate  resolved  to  confine  their  first  report  to  regu- 
lations for  the  Previous   Examination.     The   passing   of  this 
examination  ought  to  be  a  guarantee  that  a  student  has  attained 
a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  should 
form  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  which  provide  the  menUl 
training  necessary  before  any  course  of  special  study  is  under- 
taken.   If  it  is  impracticable  at  present  to  impose  an  examina- 
tion in  all  such  subjects,  owing  either  to  deficiencies  in  the 
teaching  given  in  our  schools  or  to  any  other  cause,  it  may  at 
least  be  possible  to  insist  on  a  knowledge  of  those  which  seem 
to  be  indispensable,  and  to  include  others  as  optional  and  alter- 
native.   The  fact  that  these  last  subjects  are  optional  will  make 
it  easier  to  establish  and  maintain  a  reasonably  high  standard  of 
attainment  in  them. 

In  approaching  this  branch  of  their  enquiry,  the  Syndicate 
thought  it  imporunt  to  ascertain  the  views  and  to  profit  bv  the 
experience  of  schoolmasters.     For  this  purpose   they   invited 
representatives  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference,  of  the  Incor- 
porated Association  of  Headmasters,  and  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Assistant-masters,  to  hold  interviews  with  them 
»t    Cambridge.     In  addition   to  this,  the  Syndicate  have  had 
^»^ore  them  certain  resolutions  passed   by  these  bodies.     On 
^ec  points  there  was  practical  unanimity:  (i)  that  the  use  of 
^t  books  for  examinations  in  languages  should  be  discontinued  ; 
'*>   that  there  should  be  no  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects 
'^^tiired ;  (3)  that  the  examination  in  English  should  be  made 
""^Oije  thorough. 

the  Syndicate  have  also  had  before  them  a  communication 
'*'^^in  the  Royal  Society  urging  the  Universities  to  take  steps 
^ith  the  object  of  encouraging  the  study  of  science  in  schools. 

The  Syndicate  propose  that  the  Previous  Examination  should 
^  divided  into  three  parts,  all  of  which  must  be  taken,  not 
^^ccssarilyat  the  same  time,  by  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 
^^cept  in  so  far  as  they  have  obtained  exemption  from  one  or 
^ore  of  the  parts. 

It  is  proposed  that  Part  I.  should  consbt  of  languages,  ancient 
Mid  modern.     In  this  part  candidates  must  take  two  languages, 
^nc  at  least  of  which  must  be  an  ancient  classical  language,  so 
tliat  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  take  Latin  and  Greek,  both 
C^f  which  have  been  compulsory  since  the  esublishment  of  the 
Previous  Examination  in   1822.    The    question  whether    the 
Xjnivcrsity  should  continue  to  exact  a  knowledge  of  both  the 
Ancient  classical  languages  in  the  Previous  Examination  has 
^latnially  occupied   a  large   part  of  the  Syndicate's  time  and 
attention.     A  demand  for  the  proposal   to    make  Greek  an 
m>tional  subject  comes  from  teachers,  parents,  professional  men, 
«iid  men  of  science  ;  and  a  large  majority  of  headmasters  and 
assistant-masters  desire  to  make  Greek  optional  in  the  case,  at 
any  rate,  of  some  candidates.     The  majority  of  the  assistant- 
masters  would  extend  the  exemption   to  all  candidates;   the 
majority  of  the  headmasters  would  not  extend  it  to  candidates 
for  an  ordinary  degree,  and  some  of  them  would  limit  it  to 
candidates  for  Honours  in  mathematics  or  natural  science.    The 
Syndicate  sec  no  sufficient  reason  for  treating  this  last  class  of 
stndenU  as  if  they  were  wholly  exceptional.     In  the  case  of 
other  boys»  educated  on  the  modern  side  of  a  school,  or  at  a 
school  where  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  of  learning  Greek, 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  present  requirement  is  bur- 

~l  From  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter  for  November  ixlh,  1904. 


densome  and  sometimes  even  prohibitory,  and  that  the  modicum' 
of  Greek  which  such  boys  acquire  by  an  effort  of  memory  is  01 
little  educational  worth.  The  Syndicate  believe  that  the  serious 
study  of  the  ancient  classical  languages  is  invaluable,  and  pro- 
vides a  menUl  training  which  can  hardly  be  secured  in  any 
other  way.  But  it  seems  to  them  that  this  object  can  be  attained 
by  the  study  of  cither  Latin  or  Greek,  more  especially  if  the 
standard  of  proficiency  in  each  language  is  somewhat  raised. 

The  Syndicate  consider  that,  if  an  alternative  is  alk>wed  for 
one  of  the  ancient  languages,  it  should  be  of  a  literary  or  lin- 
guistic character.  The  Syndicate  propose  for  this  purpose  to 
include  in  Part  I.  of  the  Previous  Examination  French  and 
German,  which  at  present  are  additional  subjects  for  candidates 
for  Honours,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  fix  the  standard  re- 
quired in  these  languages  that  the  papers  in  either  of  them  may 
be  as  difficult  as  those  in  Latin  and  Greek.  French  and 
German  composition  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  trans- 
lation of  unprepared  passages;  and  there  will  thus  be  no 
temptation  to  choose  the  examination  in  a  modern  language  as 
being  the  easier  course.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  students 
to  whom  the  power  to  read  French  and  German  is  of  greater 
importance  than  a  more  special  knowledge  of  one  language 
only,  candidates  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  translation  papers 
in  both  languages  instead  of  both  the  papers  in  one  language. 

It  is  proposed  that  Part  II.  should  consist  of  the  mathe- 
matical subjects  now  required ;  but  that  the  paper  on  Pale/s 
"  Evidences  "  should  be  discontinued.  This  work  is  not  now 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  statement  of  Christian  Apologetics, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  pass  in 
the  subject  have  read  nothing  more  than  a  bare  abstract,  which 
is  committed  to  memory. 

It  is  proposed  that  Part  III.  should  consist  of  one  compulsory 
subject  and  several  alternatives.  The  compulsory  subject  is 
English  composition,  and  it  is  intended  to  introduce  into  this 
paper,  which  has  hitherto  consisted  of  an  essay  only,  some 
further  test  of  the  power  of  writing  good  English.  Of  the  re- 
maining four  papers  every  candidate  must  choose  two.  Of 
these  papers  one  is  at  present  in  Scripture  knowledge,  but,  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  text  will  no  longer  be  required,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  subject-matter.  The 
other  papers  are  new.  One  of  these  is  in  English  history,  the 
other  two  represent  branches  of  natural  science.  The  Syndicate 
were  urged  by  weighty  authorities  to  require  from  all  candidates 
some  knowledge  of  natural  science.  But,  after  full  considera- 
tion, they  are  unable  to  recommend  more  than  its  inclusion 
among  the  alternative  subjects. 

If  the  scheme  now  submitted  should  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Syndicate  to  propose 
such  supplementary  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  bring- 
ing it  into  operation.    The  Syndicate  recommend  : 

I.  That  the  regulations  for  the  examination  in  the  additional 
subjects  of  the  Previous  Examination  be  rescinded. 

II.  That  regulations  6  to  ii  for  the  Previous  Examination 
be  rescinded,  and  that  the  following  regulations  be  substituted 
for  them : 

(6)  That  the  Previous  Examination  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  part  to  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  obtained  exemption  from  one  or 
more  of  the  parts. 

(7)  That  Part  I.  consist  of  the  following  eight  papers, 
namely : 

(tf)  A  paper  containing  easy  unprepared  passages  of  Latin  for 
translation  into  English,  the  use  of  a  dictionary  being  allowed. 

(b)  A  paper  containing  questions  on  Latin  accidence  and 
syntax,  together  with  one  or  more  easy  passages  of  English  for 
translation  into  Latin. 

(c)  A  paper  containing  easy  unprepared  passacjes  of  Greek 
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for  trmatUitioo  into  English,  the  ue  of  m  dictioomiy  being 
ftllowed, 

(<0  A  p«per  containing  queitioni  on  Greek  accidence  and 
•yntax,  together  with  ihort  English  sentences  for  translation 
into  Greek. 

(#)  A  paper  containing  easy  unprepared  passages  from  stan- 
dard French  authors,  not  earlier  than  the  year  1600,  for  transla- 
tion into  English. 

(/)  A  paper  containing  a  passage  of  English  for  translation 
into  French,  and  a  subject  for  original  composition  in  the  French 
language,  candidates  l>eing  allowed  a  choice  between  the  two. 

Or)  A  paper  containing  easy  unprepared  passages  from  stan- 
dard (jerman  authors,  not  earlier  than  the  year  1750,  for 
translation  into  English. 

{k)  A  |«per  containing  a  passage  of  English  for  translation 
into  (ierman,  and  a  subject  for  original  composition  in  the 
(ierman  language,  candidates  t>eing  allowed  a  choice  between 
the  two. 

(8)  That  in  Part  I.  candidates  be  requited  to  take  both  papers 
in  each  of  two  languages,  one  of  the  two  languages  being  either 
I^tin  or  (jreek,  provided  that  papers  {e)  and  (f )  may  be  taken 
instead  of  the  two  papers  in  either  French  or  German. 

(9)  That  Part  II.  consist  of  three  papers,  one  in  arithmetic, 
one  in  algebra,  and  one  in  geometry ;  and  that  candidates  be 
required  to  take  all  three  papers. 

(10)  That  Fart  III.  consist  of  the  following  five  papers, 
namely : 

(a)  A  paper  containing  exercises  in  English  composition, 
including  subjects  for  an  English  essay,  some  of  the  subjects  for 
the  essay  to  t)e  taken  from  a  selected  standard  English  work  or 
works. 

(A)  A  paper  on  one  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  together  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  English. 

(r)  A  pa|)er  containing  questions  on  the  outlines  of  English 
history  divided  into  periods  as  prescribed  from  time  to  time  ; 
candidates  to  take  questions  on  any  one  of  the  periods. 

(iO  A  (>aper  on  experimental  mechanics  and  other  parts  of 
elementary  physics. 

(#)  A  |)aper  on  elementary  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  UH>ks,  ()eriods,  and  schedules  for  the  papers  in  Part  III. 
to  l>e  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Examina- 
tions. 

(11)  That  in  Part  III.  candidates  be  required  to  take  paper 
(<t)  and  two  of  the  other  papers. 

III.  That  the  substitution  of  the  new  regulations  for  those  at 
present  in  force  do  not  come  into  effect  until  the  Senate  shall 
have  approvetl  such  further  alterations  in  the  Ordinances  as  are 
rendered  necessary. 


^•\  6a8  pi\  Manufactureil  by  F.  E.  Becker  &  Co.  (\V.  and 
J.  CV«t>rge,  Ltd.»  successors).— The  science* master  in  every  grade 
of  schix^l  should  ptvssess  a  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
C»e\^i|^,  k^i  he  will  tind  here  (^rticulars  as  to  the  available 
ap|^aratus  in  sk^und,  light,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  me> 
chanics,  and  iHher  l^ranches  of  physics,  with  information  as 
to  price  and  other  necessary  details.  There  b  a  profusion  of 
well-drawn  illustrations,  which,  together  with  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed desciiptiiVRS,  will  ser^-e  to  explain  to  any  buyer  exactly 
what  he  is  ^Hirchasing.  This  excellent  catalogue  will  fbrm  a  rain- 
able  addition  to  the  reference  library  of  any  physical  laboratory. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION   IN  NATAI^, 

Secondary  education  in  Natal  has  made  great  advac^ 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  improvements,  to  somi^ 
which  attention  will  be  directed  here,  are  in  a  large  measure  ^, 
to  Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett,  whose  return  to  our  own  Board  of  Ed  oca 
tion,  after  having  acted  as  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Nata 
for  two  years,  we  chronicled  last  month.  Mr.  Bamett  was  or^^'. 
nally  seconded  from  the  Board  of  Education  for  six  months,  villi 
the  view  of  suggesting  improvements  in  the  educational  system 
of  Natal,  and  introducing  such  reforms  as  woold  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  best  modem  practice.  Six  months  was  foood  to 
be  too  short  a  time  to  do  all  that  Mr.  Bamett  deemed  necessary 
or  to  give  the  reforms  he  instituted  a  fair  start,  and  his  stay  was 
prolonged  for  two  years.  The  recent  report  on  the  secoodarf 
schools  of  Natal,  containing  a  general  report  by  Mr.  Banett,  is 
consequently  of  exceptionul  interest,  and  the  following  infomsa- 
tion,  abridged  from  it  and  from  the  remarks  of  the  inspectors^i 
will  serve  to  ^ve  teachers  in  this  country  a  good  idea  oftl^e 
state  of  secondary  education  in  the  colony. 

Machinery  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  ai 
secondary  schools  in  Natal,  whether  in  receipt  of  public  granti 
or  not,  which  may  desire  an  independent  guarantee  of  effideocy, 
by  means  of  a  careful  expert  scrutiny  of  work  in  progress.    Th^re 
are  unmistakable  signs  that  most  of  the  important  schools  in  the 
colony  will  voluntarily  ask  for  this  public  testimony  to  their 
usefulness,  although  only  one  asked  for  inspection  in  the  school 
year  1903- 1904.     The  managers  of  a  new  school  that  desires 
inspection  give  notice  to  the  Education  Department  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  the  depart- 
ment arranges  with  the  school  staff  for  convenient  dates.    In- 
spectors visit  the  schools  and  make  their  reports  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  when  a  copy  of  the  whole  report  is  sent 
to  the  school,  to  be  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers, 
but  in  extenso  or  not  at  all.     A  report  on  the  financial  state  of 
the  school  is  not  made  unless  specially  requested.     Inspectioo 
may  be  asked  for  in  any  year,  but  need  not  be  made  every  jeir; 
nor  do  managers  commit  themselves  to  anything  beyond  tbe 
one  inspection  for  which   they  ask.     At  present  no  fees  are 
required.     It  is  intended  to  define  an  "  inspected "  school  as 
one  which  is  inspected  by  the  Education  Department  not  kss 
than  once  every  three  years.     In  the  case  of  schools  reoeiviof! 
public  money,  inspection  is  made  every  year. 

Although  the  deadening  effect  of  delusive  "nnivenity" 
examinations  has  been  greatly  modified  in  consequence  of  tbe 
criticisms  in  Mr.  Baroett's  report  of  last  year,  the  system  dies 
hard,  and  will  continue  to  vitiate  much  of  the  educatiooofthe 
colony  until  parents  make  a  determined  stand  against  it  Mo 
Govemment  schools  in  Natal  are  now  permitted  to  < 
classes  for  the  Cape  University  "  School  Higher  "  < 
and  no  pupils  in  such  schook  may  be  presented  for  any  extenal 
examinations  whatever,  except  on  the  written  request  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  The  Ca^M  University  matricnlatioB 
examination,  though  very  much  less  useful  to  the  schoob  uA 
the  children  tham  it  might  be  maule,  is  the  first  rnminatkia  lor 
which  pupils  in  Government  schools  may  be  prepared ;  and,  as 
it  is  confined  necessarily  to  the  older  pupils,  for  the  maia  body 
of  the  children  the  schools  can  devise  ratiooad  and  appnposte 
curricula  on  liberal  lines. 

The  particulars  in  which  progress  can  be  made  bf  tkemMfwl 
of  this  stone  of  offence,  says  the  report.  Be  in  efciy  put  of  the 
school  curriculum,  but  most  notably  in  Eaglislw  aoden  ho* 
guages,  and  school  science.  In  Eaglhb  the  laachrw  hue 
ampler  liberty  to  take  their  pupUs  over  a  hiser  poaad.  sdri  to 
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devise  means  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  books  and  a  taste  for 
them,  instead  of  fixing  their  associations  with  literature  solely  on 
the  analysis  of  language  and  the  mastery  of  a  large  number  of 
disparate  fiicts  abont  a  fragment  of  a  classic.  In  modern  Ian- 
gotges,  speech  can  be  taught  as  speech,  and  teaching  can  be 
expressly  used  to  create  some  lively  sympathy  with  foreign 
points  of  view.  School  science,  for  which  practically  no  provi- 
son  b  made  in  the  lower  kinds  of ''university '*  eicaminations 
for  chiklren,  can  be  used  to  sharpen  their  wits,  and  to  make 
them  acquaint  themselves  with  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant nataral  phenomena. 

There  is  no  reason,  says  Mr.  Barnett,  why  schools  should  go 

fu  afield,  either  seven  thousand  or  one  thousand  miles  away,  for 

even  a  trustworthy  certification.     The  secondary  schools  of  high 

rank  in  Natal  are  quite  strong  enough  to  combine  to  establish  an 

Examining  Board  of  their  own,  which  could  easily,  and  would 

pioperly,  take  account  of  regular  domestic  examinations,  and 

pant  a  school  leaving  certificate  of  their  own.     By  this  means 

^  could  make  sure  of  curricula  that  secure,  not  merely  the 

convenience  of  remote  examiners  and   the   maintenance  of  a 

^Hle  and   fictitious   "standard,"    but    education    itself.      An 

^''S^nisation  such  as  this,  combined  with  systematic  inspection 

^  the  part  of  a  disinterested  Education  Department,  would  fit 

*  «Mger  number  of  pupils  than  are  now  prepared  to  man  the  public 

'^■^ices,  to  conduct  the  businesses  and  industries  of  the  country, 

■'^^  to  proceed  to  real  university  work. 

One  of  the  gravest  difficulties  in  the  paths  of  the  teachers  is 
~*^  amazingly  unwise  habit,  common  in  too  many  Natal  fami- 
f^^  of  banding  over  the  youngest  children  to  Kaffir  up-bringing, 
^^jay  parents  go  so  far  as  to  forbid  to  their  Kaffir  servants  the 
^^  of  English,  and  this,  together  with  the  intimate  domestic 
^^tltact  of  Kaffir  servants  and  English  children,  is  arresting  the 
^^vdopment  and  corrupting  the  characters  of  wholesome  Natal 
^^^  and  girls  to  a  very  perilous  degree.  Little  Natal  children 
^^ning  for  the  first  time  to  school  have  often  to  be  taught  not 
^^y  to  speak  English,  but  even  to  understand  it. 

"  Successes  "  in  external  examinations  cannot  cure  this ;  they 
^^^n  only  cover  it.  The  remedy  lies  primarily  in  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  home,  but  hardly  less  in  a  resolute  rationalising  and 
humanising  of  the  schools.  The  European  children  in  Natal 
Wheels  must  be  made  first  to  ta/i  and  describe  with  precision  in 
English,  to  read  copiously,  and  to  observe  and  note  the  things 
that  they  see.  For  these  things  the  common,  external,  central- 
ised examinations  provide  in  the  smallest  possible  degree,  nor 
can  they  ever  provide  as  the  school  itself  can. 

Where  the  actual  methods  of  teaching  are  indifferent,  the 
ianlt  is  often  traceable  to  the  amateur  character  of  the  teachers' 
preparation  for  their  profession,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
some  of  the  very  best  work  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Natal  is 
done  by  men  and  women  trained  in  the  primary  training  colleges 
of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is,  Mr.  Barnett's  report  concludes 
by  stating,  to  the  Scottish  and  American  type  of  high  school  that 
the  secondary  schools  of  Natal  properly  and  most  profitably 
approximate ;  the  English  type  has  lost  its  character,  and 
English  education  has  been  wofully  retarded  by  an  endeavour 
to  develop  the  differentia  of  education  on  lines  of  social  dis- 
tinction. 

The  reports  contributed  by  the  inspectors  contain  numerous 
practical  suggestions,  of  which  the  following  are  typical.  Com- 
menting on  the  teaching  of  English,  history,  and  geography, 
Mr.  Delaney  says  : — 

Written  composition  is  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  essays 
and  essays  disguised  as  correspondence.  Seeing  that  the 
correction  of  essays  is  the  most  tedious,  and  in  some  cases  a  not 
very  profitable  part  of  a  teacher's  work,  it  might  be  well  to  have 
this  exercise  less  frequently  and  substitute  other  composition 
exercises  for  the  sake  of  variety.     Practice  might  be  given,  as  it 


is  in  some  of  the  schools  visited,  in  making  up  sentences  to  con- 
tain a  given  word  in  a  natural  context,  or  to  show  the  distinction 
between  words  nearly  alike  in  form  or  meaning ;  in  finding  and 
using  similes  and  metaphors,  and  in  constructing  and  developing 
antitheses ;  in  changing  direct  speech  into  indirect,  and  in 
writing  notes  in  the  third  person ;  and  in  expanding  proverbs 
or  other  epigrams  into  longer  sentences,  using  a  fairly  extensive 
vocabulary  in  the  process. 

In  geography,  the  same  inspector  reports,  most  teachers  seem 
to  realise  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  portable  text-book  of 
any  value,  they  must  depend  on  themselves,  and  good  work  is 
being  done.  It  is  confined  too  much,  however,  to  political  and 
descriptive  geography,  though  in  some  schools  physical  geo- 
graphy is  taken  by  a  different  teacher.  This  appears  an  unprofit- 
able division  of  labour.  All  our  teaching  (and  instinct,  if  not 
warped  by  the  habit  of  isolating  studies)  aims  at  a  synthesis  of 
knowledge,  and  this  cannot  begin  too  soon.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  regular  teacher  of  geography  should  not  give  a  lesson 
on  the  origin  of  coal  just  after  one  on  South  Wales  or  North 
Natal ;  a  lesson  on  coral  reefs  and  islands  when  dealing  with 
Polynesia  or  Australia ;  ocean  deposits  when  speaking  of  Kent ; 
and  winds,  tides,  currents,  rainfiall,  and  earth  sculpture  at  other 
convenient  intervals.  For  the  same  reason,  the  history  of  con- 
quest, emigration,  and  exploration  should  be  worked  into  geo- 
graphy lessons  when  possible.  The  historical  significance  of 
place-names  in  South  Africa,  and  of  street-names  in  towns,  is  not 
made  as  much  of  as  one  would  expect. 


THE   TRAINING   OF  ART   MASTERS    IN 
HUNGARY. 

A  VOLUME*  of  regulations,  time-tables,  and  subjects  for 
examinations  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Normal  School  of  Drawing 
at  Budapest  has  recently  been  issued  which  contains  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  course  of  instruction  followed  by  the 
young  artists  and  teachers  in  training  at  this  institution. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred  clearly  repro- 
duced photographs  of  work  done  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
school.  These  specimens  afford  some  means  of  estimating  the 
standard  required  of  candidates  for  the  diplomas  which  must 
necessarily  be  obtained  by  those  who  would  teach  drawing  in 
Hungary.  The  technical  attainment  displayed  in  the  whole 
series  is  high,  but  the  course  of  work  is  of  the  type  followed  in 
conventional  academic  schools  of  drawing  and  modelling  that 
pay  little  regard  to  studies  not  closely  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation of  professional  painters  and  sculptors.  This  seems  but  a 
poor  intellectual  equipment  for  those  who  may  presently  have  to 
depend  upon  the  habits  of  mind  and  methods  of  study  acquired 
here,  not  only  for  the  further  development  of  their  own  artistic 
careers,  but,  should  they  follow  the  teaching  profession,  of  those 
of  their  pupils  also. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  any  aim  beyond  the  mastery  ot  a 
stereotyped  routine  of  drawing  and  modelling  culminating  in 
work  from  the  figure.  There  is  no  study  of  art  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  vbion  or  stimulate  the  acquisitiveness 
of  the  young  student,  such  as  underlies  the  entire  course  of  work 
at  our  own  training  college  for  teachers  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Art,  South  Kensington.  Examination  of  the  architectural 
work  shows  that  it  amounts  in  practice  to  a  series  of  exercises  in 
perspective,  the  projection  of  shadows,  and  laying  on  of  flat 
washes  of  water-colour.     It  arises  directly  from   an  elaborate 

1  Extrait  du  r^gl^ment  de  I'Ecole  normale  royale  hongroise  de  dessin  et 
du  S^minaire  de  professeurs  de  dessin  \  Budapest.  30  pp.  -h  xlvii.  plates. 
71,  Avenue  Andrassy,  Budapest,  1904. 
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course  of  drawing  from  geometrical  models,  and  maintains  this 
character  throughout.  The  so-called  original  compositions  done 
in  the  highest  architectural  classes  show  off  knowledge  of 
drawing  work  admirably,  but  have  no  educational  value  beyond 
this.  The  future  artist  or  teacher  is  not  introduced  in  any  way 
to  the  study  of  buildings,  their  construction,  uses,  or  history. 

.  The  drawings  of  ornament  are  good.  The  study  of  some 
examples  of  traditional  Hungarian  decorative  art  is  included  in 
the  course,  but  this  sound  preparatory  work  results  most  illo- 
gically  in  ihe  production  of  the  wildest  freaks  of  the  **  new  art " 
in  the  design  classes.  This  displays  a  most  lamentable  absence 
of  method,  the  beginning  and  the  end  having  no  obvious  con- 
nection whatever.  Neither  have  the  fine  studies  from  nature — 
of  plants,  shells,  insects,  &c.— any  apparent  refining  influence 
upon  the  abstractions  perpetrated  in  the  school  of  design. 

In  all  kinds  of  work  from  nature,  from  still  life  and  from  the 
head  and  figure  from  life,  the  instruction  is  on  firmer  ground, 
careful  observation  being  evidently  insisted  upon,  with  the  good 
results  always  to  be  expected  from  this. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  syllabus  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 
School  does  not  provide  a  more  educational  course  of  building 
and  designing.  If  the  scope  of  the  work  is  to  be  limited  to 
drawing,  the  incomplete  and  misleading  introduction  given  in 
other  subjects  would  be  better  omitted.  The  development  of 
careful,  accurate  draughtsmanship  is  very  essential  to  an  art 
education,  but  drawing  alone  will  not  be  of  assistance  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  first  principles  of  architecture  and  design. 
It  is  only  by  gaining  insight  into  first  principles  that  even  the 
most  elementary  course  of  study  of  these  subjects  can  be  set 
upon  a  firm  and  sure  foundation. 


HISTORY  AND   CURRENT    EVENTS. 

A  NEW  play,  Der  Todte  Lowe,  by  Dr.  Oskar  Blumenthal, 
which  was  to  have  been  produced  at  the  Berliner  Theatre  this 
season,  has  been  prohibited  in  Berlin  by  the  chief  of  the  Berlin 
police,  in  his  capacity  as  dramatic  censor,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  author  has  drawn  upon  contemporary  events  which  are  still 
in  the  recollection  of  the  public.  The  play  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions of  a  young  and  impetuous  King  of  Castile  with  an  old  and 
tried  Minister  of  State.  The  characters  are  fictitious  and  the 
date  assigned  to  the  action  is  the  middle  ages.  The  author 
alleges  that  he  derived  his  first  inspiration  from  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Prussian  minister  Vom  Stein 
was  dismissed,  but,  as  the  plot  developed,  he  was  admittedly 
influenced  by  the  recollection  of  the  events  of  1890,  which  led 
to  the  retirement  of  Bismarck.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  exclaims 
in  amazement :  *' Are  we  living  in  Servia  or  the  East,  where 
history  is  made  behind  the  scenes  .  .  .  or  in  a  modern 
constitutional  State,  in  which  every  act  on  the  part  of  those  in 
high  places  is  performed  in  the  public  eye,  and  is  subject  to  the 
verdict  of  public  opinion  ?  "  Such  is  the  condition  of  things  in 
Germany.  We  sympathise  with  Dr.  Blumenthal  as  a  fellow- 
commentator  on  **  history  and  current  events." 

The  German  Emperor  is  said  to  be  endeavouring  to  promote 
better  relations  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Papacy.  The  effect  would  be,  so  it  is  also  said,  to  bring  the 
Emperor  William  within  measurable  distance  of  realising  his 
lifelong  dream — '*  the  revival  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name,  under  Hohenzollem  leadership."  To  comment 
on  this  adequately  would  be  to  tell  the  story  of  Europe.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  one  or  two  points, 
referring  our  readers  to  Dr.  Bryce's  **  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  a 


new  and  revised  edition  of  which  has  lately  been  annoon^^^ 
Of  what  is  the  German  Emperor  thinking  ?    Of  that  stat^  ^ 
things  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  when  the  Gertna^ 
king,  elected  by  the  seven  electors,  was  more  or  less  wctxally 
king  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  and  had  relations  of  a  pecai/tr 
kind  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome — the  Pope  of  Western  Europe? 
In  theory,  both  Emperor  and  Pope  were  God*s  vicerojrs^tbeooe 
in  temporal,  the  other  in  spiritual  matters  over  the  whole  world, 
whose  enemies  were  the  Moslem  outside  and  heretics  within. 
In  fact,  they  were  perpetually  at  war  with  one  another  over  the 
limits  of.  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  in  1300  Dante  laments 
over  the  Papal  victory,  when  **the  sword  was  grafted  on  the 
crook."    Is  this  the  fact  which  Emperor  William  desires? 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  at  its  beginning  the  last  relics  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  finally  disappear,  if  indeed  such  foun- 
dations of  European  life  and  thought  can  entirely  disappear. 
In  1870-1  it  saw  the  revival  thereof  in  the  form  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  consummated  at  Ver- 
sailles  and  Rome.  Later  still,  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  Geman 
Empire,  and  the  Austrian  power  which  had  been  expelled  from 
Germany  in  1866,  formed  a  Triple  Alliance  against  their  foei 
of  East  and  West,  the  Greek  Church  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution. That  Triple  Alliance,  still  in  existence,  may  be  re- 
garded  perhaps  as  still  another  form  which  "  the  ghost  of  the 
deceased  Roman  Empire  "  has  taken  to  itself.  But  the  Italian 
kingdom  has  a  chronic  quarrel  with  the  Papacy  over  the  owner- 
ship of  territory,  specially  the  city  of  Rome  (except  the  Vatican 
Hill),  which  is  popularly  called  the  '*  temporal  power"  of  the 
Papacy.  It  is  this  quarrel  which,  perpetuating  one  upect  of 
the  mediaeval  contest  of  Papacy  and  Empire,  prevents  the 
realisation  now,  as  it  prevented  it  then,  of  the  complete  estah- 
lishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  as  understood  by  the 
members  of  the  formerly  Catholic  churches,  and  which  the 
Emperor  William  now  wants  to  heal. 

But  the  Emperor  William  wants  to  reconcile  Italy  and  the 
Papacy  in  order  to  revive  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  undir 
HohemolUm  leadership.  Austria,  whose  rulers  were  for  more 
than  350  years  all  but  continuously  presidents  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  is  still  to  be  excluded.  The  old  contest  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  is  not  to  have  a  chance  of  reviving, 
or,  would  it  not  be  better  to  say,  is  still  to  continue  in  the  fonn 
of  constant  exclusion  of  the  Hapsburg  ?  The  mistake  which 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  made  in  1848 — the  refbsal  of 
the  Imperial  crown — is  to  be  reversed,  and  the  Hohenzollem  b 
to  wear  ihe  orb  and  sceptre  which  were  so  long — are  they  not 
still  ? — at  Vienna.  And  the  revived  Empire  is  to  be  directed 
against  the  thousand-year-old  enemy  of  the  German  race. 
When  Moltke  was  asked  in  1870-1,  against  whom  be  was^ 
fighting,  his  reply  was  laconic — **  Against  Louis  XIV.  ! "  Italy 
is  to  be  courted  by  Germany  "  in  order  to  throw  cold  water  on 
the  resuscitated  sympathy  between  Italy  and  France."  These 
are  but  "dreams."  But  they  are  dreams  of  the  ruler  of  a 
country  whose  dreams  of  1806  were  fulfilled  in  1870-1.  And 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  is  perhaps  not  yet  dead. 


CoUridgis  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Manner,  By  P.  T.  CrcsweO- 
Iv.  -f  62  pp.  (Macmillan.)  is, — This  edition  b  perhaps,  con- 
sidering its  thickness,  to  be  considered  a  mere  booklet ;  but  we 
make  bold  to  say  that  no  edition  of  **  The  Ancient  Mariner** 
printed  in  any  recent  year  can  hold  a  candle  to  it  for  editorial 
thoroughness.  It  is  delightful.  Not  only  is  the  biographicak 
notice  of  Coleridge  well  done,  it  is  one  of  the  best  short  accounts 
of  him  in  all  his  strength,  and  also  in  his  many  weakne9MS» 
which  any  teacher  need  peruse. 
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ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

Wb  understand  that  the  annual  meeiing  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  will  take  place  at  Manchester  on  January  I2th 
and  13th,  1905.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  president  for  this 
year — Prof.  Michael  Sadler — being  professor  at  the  University 
of  Manchester  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  north,  as  was  done  in 
1900  at  Liverpool.  In  addition  to  the  usual  literary  and  peda- 
gogic addresses  and  discussions,  it  is  proposed  to  invite  some 
£unous  French  scholar  to  deliver  an  address.  It  is  hoped  at 
Easter  that  the  Modern  Language  Association  will  be  able  to 
return  the  hospitality  of  their  French  colleagues  who  invited 
them  to  Paris  last  Easter.  Thus  does  the  entente  cordiale 
become  an  actual  fact. 

On  October  20th  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Common  Examination  for  Entrance  to  Public  Schools  received  a 
deputation  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  consisting  of 
Prof.  Rippmann  and  Mr.  Payen-Payne.  While  expressing 
general  approval  of  the  first  papers  in  French  and  German  that 
were  set  last  June,  the  deputation  drew  attention  to  certain 
ambiguities  in  the  grammar  questions  and  to  the  undesirability 
of  introducing  into  the  paper  idioms  that  may  be  crammed. 
While  acknowledging  the  difficulty  at  present  of  having  an  oral 
examination,  the  deputation  expressed  their  opinion  that  no 
examination  of  young  boys  could  be  satisfactory  that  did  not 
include  an  oral  test.  They  suggested  as  a  beginning  that  a 
piece  of  dictation  might  be  given  by  the  modern-language  master 
of  the  school  where  the  examination  was  held.  It  is  clear  that, 
if  the  teaching  of  mo<1ern  languages  is  to  be  improved,  the  start 
most  be  made  in  the  preparatory  school.  If  those  masters  who 
teach  on  the  new  lines  are  to  be  examined  on  the  old  lines,  they 
will  be  unfairly  handicapped.  The  committee  accorded  a  most 
courteous  hearing  to  the  deputation,  and  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  their  representations. 

Following  on  the  scheme  of  International  Correspondence 
inaugurated  some  years  ago  by  M.  Mielle,  of  Tarbes,  comes  the 
Soci^t^  d'Elchange  international  des  Enfants  et  des  Jeunes  Gens, 
which  was  founded  by  M.  Toni-Mathieu  in  May  of  this  year. 
The  office  of  the  Society  is  at  36,  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  Paris. 
Provided  that  proper  care  is  taken  to  see  that  children  and 
students  are  sent  to  educated  families  where  there  are  no  other 
foreigners,  we  see  no  reason  why  such  a  scheme  should  not  do 
much  to  clear  our  reputation  from  the  accusation  of  insularity 
under  which  it  has  lain  so  long. 

A  GBNBRAL  meeting  of  the  Art  Teachers'  Guild  was  held  on 
October  29ih  at  the  Kensington  High  School,  Dr.  C.  W.  Kim- 
mins  in  the  chair.  Over  150  art  teachers  were  present  to  hear 
die  report  of  Miss  Spiller  on  the  Berne  International  Congress 
on  the  Teaching  of  Drawing.  Miss  Spiller's  report  followed 
much  the  same  lines  as  that  published  in  The  School  World 
last  month,  and  was  illustrated  by  some  thirty  lantern  slides 
showing  the  character  of  the  exhibits  at  Berne.  Messrs.  W. 
Egerton  Hine  and  S.  J.  Cartlidge,  who  spoke  after  Miss  Spil- 
ler's address,  both  deplored  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mosely  had  not 
included  an  art  teaching  expert  in  his  recent  educational  com- 
miflrion  to  visit  the  United  States. 

Aptsr  distributing  the  prizes  at  Warwick  School  on  the  recent 
anniversary  of  Founder's  Day,  Sir  William  Anson  gave  the  boys 
some  good  advice.  He  should  like  them,  he  said,  to  think 
their  work  had  a  bearing  on  the  business  of  life  :  '*  Whether  you 
like  your  work  or  whether  you  do  not,  whether  you  succeed  or 
whether  yon  fail,  you  should  have  gained  something  worth 


having  in  mental  discipline  if  you  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
fixing  your  attention  closely  on  the  matter  in  hand,  of  applying 
yourselves  steadily  to  the  work  that  is  put  before  you,  and  of 
bringing  your  will  and  your  reason  to  bear  on  a  difficulty  which 
is  present.  Think  of  your  school  life  as  a  whole,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  both  the  games  and  the  work  are  part  of  the  discipline 
of  life.  The  true  lesson  of  school  life  is  to  work  honestly, 
courageously,  whole-heartedly,  and  to  take  the  work  that  comes 
in  your  way  without  picking  and  choosing." 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene  which  is  to  be  held  in  London  in  1907,  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute,  with  the  approval  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee, has  arranged  to  hold  a  conference  at  the  University  of 
London  next  year  on  February  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  Sir 
Arthur  Rucker  will  deliver  the  opening  address,  and  the  next 
day  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton,  of  the  physical  and  mental  development  of 
school  pupils  and  their  physical  inspection.  The  building, 
equipment,  sanitary  inspection,  and  control  of  schools  will  be 
the  subjects  considered  on  the  following  day,  when  Sir  William 
Anson  will  take  the  chair.  The  training  of  teachers  and 
scholars  in  hygiene  will  be  advocated  on  the  concluding  day.  An 
exhibition  of  apparatus  and  material  used  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  schools  will  be  held  during  the  conference. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  late  Technical  Education  Board  of 
the  London  County  Council  special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  provision  of  secondary  education  during 
the  past  eleven  years.  The  report  shows  that  seventeen  chemical 
laboratories  have  been  equipped  in  new  buildings,  generally  in 
wings  added  to  existing  school  premises,  and  three  rooms  used 
for  class  purposes  have  been  converted  into  chemical  labora- 
tories. Four  large  rooms  have  also  been  fitted  up  for  practical 
work  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Sixteen  physical  laboratories 
have  been  equipped  in  new  buildings,  and  ten  large  class-rooms 
have  been  adapted  for  practical  work  in  physics,  in  addition  to 
the  four  mentioned,  in  which  practical  work  in  chemistry  is  also 
carried  on.  Thus  fifty  laboratories  have  been  equipped  in 
secondary  schools  for  boys  with  bench  accommodation  for  over 
1,200  pupils  at  work  simultaneously,  or  6,000  pupils  working  fo 
one  day  a  week.  Twenty-five  science  lecture-rooms  have  been 
provided,  sixteen  of  these  being  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose  in  new  buildings,  and  six  adapted  from  ordinary  class- 
rooms. A  large  number  of  additional  science-masters  have 
been  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  Board's  maintenance  grants. 
The  improvement  with  regard  to  the  science  teaching  in  secon- 
dary schools  for  girls  is  almost  as  marked  as  that  in  boys'  schools. 
Laboratories  have,  in  some  cases,  been  provided  for  practical 
work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  and  some  of  those  in 
existence  have  been  equipped  suitably  to  meet  modem  require- 
ments. 

The  report  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  on  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Technology  for  1903-4  points  out 
that  the  encouragement  now  offered  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  the  teaching  of  technology  is  doubtless  among  the  causes 
that  have  contributed  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Institute's  registered  classes.  Compared  with 
the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  those  for  1903-4  show  a  distinct 
improvement.  In  the  different  branches  of  technology,  the 
number  of  students  registered  as  attending  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  41,089,  as  compared  with  38,638  in  the  previous 
year  ;  and  the  number  of  examinees  was  20,051,  as  against 
17,989.  There  is,  too,  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate  in  Manual  Training. 
By  including  all  these  different  classes  of  candidates,  the  total 
number  of  examinees  in  1903-4  was  20,535,  ^  compared  with 
18,258  in  the  previous  session. 
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Oxford  men  have  been  remarkably  successful  a^n  this  year 
in  the  Civil  Service  competition  for  higher  division  clerkships 
and  other  important  posts.  We  learn  from  the  Oxford  Magcaine 
that  Oxford  can  claim  as  many  as  forty-six  out  of  eighty-seven 
successful  candidates,  as  well  as  the  first  place  on  the  list 
Oxford  has  secured  ten  places  out  of  the  first  twelve,  seventeen 
out  ^of  the  first  thirty,  and  twenty-seven  out  of  the  first  fifty. 
"  No  one  school,''  the  Oxford  Magazine  states,  *'  has  done  as 
well  this  year  as  St.  Paul's  did  in  1903.  Clifton,  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  Marlborough,  and  Rugby  are  equal  with  four 
apiece  ;  but  as  the  Marlburians  include  the  first  and  sixth  men, 
while  the  highest  Cliftonian  is  twenty-second,  Manchester's  best 
twelfth  and  twenty-seventh,  and  the  first  Rugbeian  thirty-sixth, 
Marlborough  may  be  said  to  have  done  best.  Cheltenham,  St. 
Paul's,  Wellington,  and  Winchester  secure  three  places  each ; 
Uppingham,  Rossall,  Merchant  Taylors',  George  Watson's  Col- 
lege, and  Dulwich  two  apiece ;  Eton  and  Malvern,  which  did 
well  last  year,  only  having  one  each  now." 

Some  interesting  experiments  on  the  sterilisation  of  school- 
books  have  recently  been  carried  out  for  the  St.  Thomas'  Rural 
District  Council,  Exeter,  by  Mr.  T.  Tickle,  the  city  analyst  of 
Exeter,  and  the  medical  officer^  Dr.  Farrant.  Bacterial  threads 
placed  in  books  one  inch  thick  were  found  uniformly  sterile 
after  the  process  of  steam  sterilisation  for  half  an  hour.  Thicker 
books  require  a  longer  period  to  produce  sterility.  Books  with 
paper  covers  are  uninjured  by  the  steam,  but  those  with  leather 
backs  are  spoilt  by  the  process.  Some  medical  officers  recom- 
mend that,  instead  of  adopting  ^the  steam  process  of  sterilisation 
after  an  epidemic  in  schools,  the  books  should  be  placed  in  the 
sunshine  and  frequently  circulated  in  air.  Some  authorities 
appear,  however,  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  mere  expo- 
sure to  sun  and  air. 

Commenting  on  the  recent  correspondence  in  7Tu  Times  as 
to  the  advisability  of  instituting  *'  colonial  "  classes  at  our  public 
schools,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Bidwell,  headmaster  of  Bishop's  College 
School,  Lennoxville,  Quebec,  expresses  the  following  opinions : 
He  thinks  that,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  boys  destined  for  life  in  the  colonies  given  a  good 
literary  education  up  to  the  age  of,  say,  sixteen,  and  then  have 
them  sent  to  Canada  for  a  couple  of  years'  technical  training 
before  they  start  for  themselves.  The  advantage  of  this  plan 
would  be  that  the  young  fellows  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
forming  friendships  among  their  fellow  Britons  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  customs  of  their  new  country, 
which,  however  strange  they  may  seem  to  the  Englishman  at 
first  sight,  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  the  best  for  that  country,  and  in 
any  case  much  better  than  a  servile  imitation.  Lack  of  adapta- 
bility and  misunderstanding  of  the  country  and  its  ways  have 
wrecked,  says  Mr.  Bidwell,  far  more  men  than  technical  igno- 
rance. Mr.  Bidwell  goes  on  to  advocate  that  parents  who 
require  business  openings  for  their  sons,  and  find  the  way  blocked 
in  England,  should  send  them  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  good  school 
in  Canada,  where  they  would  mix  with  what  answers  to  the 
"  public  school "  class  in  England,  and  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  positions  ultimately.  The  cost  at  first  would  be 
greater,  but  the  chances  of  promotion  are  more  numerous,  and 
the  boy  would  start  with  a  number  of  useful  friendships  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  country. 

Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  City  of  Manchester,  that,  namely, 
for  1 903- 1 904.  In  addition  to  much  other  valuable  information 
we  find  that  the  reorganisation  of  the  higher-grade  schools  of 
the  city  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  during  the 
year.  The  higher-grade  schools  formerly  conducted  at  Ardwick, 
Birley  Street,  Cheetham,  and  Ducie  Avenue,  are  now  reorgan- 


ised as  higher  elementary  schools  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  late  Central  School  is  now  coutf. 
tuted  as  a  modern  secondary  school,  known  as  the  Municipal 
Secondary  School,  with  a  course  of  instruction  beginning  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  ending  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  which  the  pupils  will  enter  their  seventeenth 
year.  The  school  fees  have  been  fixed  at  £'i  per  annum  for  the 
children  of  ratepayers  of  the  city  and  £^  los.  for  the  childres 
of  non-ratepayers.  The  reorganisation  of  the  school  took  effect 
from  August  15th  last,  and  there  are  at  present  990  pupils  (599 
boys  and  391  girls)  on  the  books  of  the  school.  Of  these,  215 
are  free  scholars.  The  school  is  now  filled  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  its  accommodation,  and  large  numbers  of  applicants  aie 
awaiting  vacant  places. 

The  report  gives  particulars  concerning  an  interesting  educa- 
tional experiment  which  has  met  with  much  success.  The 
Manchester  Education  Committee  noted  with  satisfiaction  the 
establishment  of  a  country  school  for  the  benefit  of  Manchester 
children,  and  on  its  recommendation  the  Board  of  Eduatioo 
has  consented  to  recognise  the  school  attendance  of  children 
thereat.  A  corrugated-iron  school  building,  with  donnitories 
and  dining-hall  to  accommodate  eighty  children,  has  been  erected 
at  Knolls  Green  in  Cheshire,  in  a  thoroughly  rural  spot,  on 
about  five  acres  of  land.  Relays  of  children,  boys  and  girls 
alternately,  have  been  sent  with  their  teachers  from  the  Man- 
chester elementary  schools  during  the  summer  months.  The 
children  carried  on  a  modification  of  their  ordinary  school  work, 
giving  much  time  to  object-lessons  on  their  rambles,  to  garden- 
ing, and  to  open-air  pursuits  of  various  kinds.  The  time-tiUes 
have  been  so  arranged  that  the  greatest  possible  good  may  be 
got  out  of  a  short  stay  in  the  country.  The  children's  atten- 
dances were  counted,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Edaca- 
tion,  in  their  own  schools.  A  trained  nurse  has  been  appointed 
matron,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  of  the  children's  health. 

Among  numerous  valuable  appendices  attached  to  the  report, 
one  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  our  readers,  namely,  that 
referring  to  the  supply  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  in- 
cluding information  as  to  the  courses  of  study  in  evening  schoob 
within  the  City  of  Manchester,  together  with  further  infonsa- 
tion  as  to  the  supply  of  secondary  education  and  of  evening 
school  instruction  in  districts  contiguous  to  the  dty.  The 
returns  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  and  deal 
with  every  grade  of  education  other  than  elementary.  Univer- 
sity and  technical  education,  the  education  given  in  paUic 
secondary  schools,  in  pupil  teachers'  centres,  in  other  secondary 
schools,  in  higher-grade  schools,  and  in  municipal  and  other 
evening  schools,  and  secondary  and  evening  instruction  outside 
the  city,  are  all  dealt  with  exhaustively.  Manchester  has  done 
well  thus  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  existing  provisions  made  foe 
secondary  and  higher  education  as  a  preliminary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  thoroughly  organised  and  duly  graded  system  of 
municipal  education. 

The  recent  report  on  the  Geneva  School  of  Industrial  Arts, 
issued  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Coaadl  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
general  desire  in  this  northern  area  to  develop  a  well-org^Aised 
and  modern  system  of  education.  Last  summer  the  Committee 
arranged  for  certain  of  their  art-masters  to  attend  for  six  weds* 
work  at  the  Geneva  school.  The  report  contains  extracts  from 
a  lengthy  communication  received  from  the  auiministrator  of 
the  Geneva  school,  M.  L.  Becherat  Gaillard,  on  the  work  and 
attendance  of  the  Yorkshire  art-masters,  and  also  a  sammary  of 
the  reports  submitted  by  the  art-masters  to  the  ComoBittee  00 
the  arrangements  of  the  Geneva  school.  NumeroiissaggeitkNB 
are  offered  by  the  art- masters  tor  the  consideiatioa  of  the  Co«- 
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mittee,  and  among  these  is  one  for  the  establishment  of  one  or 
two  schools  of  which  the  aim  should  be  '*  Art  in  its  Relation  to 
Industries,"  and  wherein  practical  demonstration  and  instruction 
in  each  craft  or  subject  should  be  given  by  a  specialist,  and 
where  the  consecutive  working  time  of  the  student  is  made  to 
extend  over  some  years.  These  schools  would  turn  out  much 
better  art  workmen  than  the  ordinary  workshop  apprenticeship. 
The  crafts  that  are  predominant  in  the  West  Riding,  it  is  sug- 
gested, should  receive  primary  attention,  such  crafts  as  are  of 
general  application  in  the  United  Kingdom  receiving  secondary 
attention.  The  report  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  administer  art  schools  or  who  are  responsible  for  art 
instruction. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  in  this  country  that  many  of  our 
Colonies  possess  thoroughly  organised  Education  Departments 
and  a  well  developed  system  of  education.  The  twenty-seventh 
annual  report  of  the  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Education,  which 
deals  with  the  work  accomplished  during  1903,  is  more  than 
enoogh  to  satisfy  the  student  of  education  that  New  Zealand  at 
least  realises  fully  the  importance  of  the  education  of  its  future 
citizens.  The  report  runs  to  115  foolscap  pages,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  all  departments  of  educational  work.  Among  other 
matters  of  interest  dealt  with  in  the  report  is  the  question  of  the 
education  of  the  native  races.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  find 
suitable  openings,  the  report  states,  apprenticeships  to  trades 
are  arranged  for  native  boys  that  prefer  such  work  to  the 
ordinary  scholarship.  At  present  there  are  four  apprentices 
under  the  care  of  the  Education  Department.  One  boy  in  the 
service  of  the  Railway  Department  is  doing  good  work  at  the 
School  of  Engineering,  Canterbury  College.  The  after-career 
of  the  most  promising  young  Maoris  is  a  matter  that  has 
received  the  attention  of  the  Government.  The  most  desirable 
career  for  girls  to  follow  appears  to  be  that  of  nursing,  and 
since  1898  the  Department  has  had  in  operation  an  arrange- 
ment for  training  senior  scholars  from  the  two  native  girls* 
schools.  University  scholarships  are  also  offered  to  Maori 
youths  of  marked  ability,  in  order  that  after  matriculation  they 
may  take  up  the  study  necessary  for  a  profession.  Two  young 
meniiave  been  studying  medicine  at  Otago  University,  and  one 
of  them  has  just  attained  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  person 
of  Maori  blood  to  obtain  a  New  Zealand  qualification  for 
the  medical  profession.  Other  scholarships  have  been  granted 
in  law.  Maori  children  attending  the  ordinary  public  schools, 
and  who  pass  the  Fifth  Standard  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  may 
obtain  allowances  of  ;f  20  a  year  for  two  years  to  enable  them  to 
attend  higher  schools  or  to  enter  upon  industrial  pursuits. 

Educational  authorities  in  this  country  are  not  alone  in 
experiencing  a  dearth  of  properly  qualified  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  under  their  charge.  The  report  of  the 
Education  Department  of  Western  Australia  for  1903,  which  has  [ 
been  received,  calls  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  same 
difiBculty  in  the  antipodes.  The  Minister  of  Education  states 
that  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  of  Western  Australia 
continues  to  increase  faster  than  the  home  supply  of  teachers, 
and  the  supplementing  of  this  deficiency  is  a  cause  of  constant 
anxiety  and  difficulty  to  the  Education  Department.  At  no  time 
during  1903  were  the  schools  really  fully  staffed.  Liberal  staffing 
is  the  truest  economy,  but  at  present  the  Department  is  forced 
to  take  as  a  maximum  what  should  be  a  minimum,  and  in  many 
cases  small  schools  have  to  remain  closed  for  want  of  teachers. 
As  the  supply  from  outside  is  always  likely  to  remain  uncertain, 
the  training  of  a  larger  number  of  teachers  in  Western  Australia 
becomes  an  imperative  necessity.  Steps  are,  we  find,  being 
taken  to  ensure  a  more  satisfactory  education  for  pupil  teachers, 
who  are  now,  as  in  this  country,  expected  to  teach  only  for  j 


a  moiety  of  their  time.    The  other  portion  of  the  school  hours  is 
very  rightly  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  pupil  teacher  himself^ 

Thb  London  County  Council  have  decided  to  seek  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament  for  powers  to  authorise  that  the 
mansion,  brick  stable,  and  machinery-house  at  Avery  Hill, 
Eltham,  may  be  used  as  a  residential  training  college  for 
teachers.  The  land  to  be  appropriated,  including  the  area  occu- 
pied by  the  building,  is  not  to  be  more  than  four  acres,  and  the 
purchase  money  when  determined  is  to  be  used  to  buy  other 
land  as  a  set-off  to  the  appropriation  of  four  acres  of  what  is  now 
a  public  park. 

SCOTTISH. 

Thb  Senatus  of  Eklinburgh  University  has  resolved  to  esta- 
blish a  local  committee,  under  the  terms  of  Article  91  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  under  the  aegis  of  the 
University.  Local  committees  for  this  purpose  have  been  in 
operation  in  other  university  centres  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  number  of  students  in  training  has  shown  a  steady  increase. 
While  it  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  the  training  of  teachers 
taken  up  officially  by  the  universities,  it  would  be  rank  ingrati- 
tude not  tQ  acknowledge  the  hearty  encouragement  given  by  the 
regular  training-college  authorities  to  attendance  at  university 
classes.  Since  the  year  1878,  the  training  colleges  have  not 
only  permitted  but  encouraged  attendance  at  the  university  of  all 
students  who  proved  their  fitness  to  benefit  by  it,  and  in  all  such 
cases  they  have  paid  the  graduation  and  class  fees.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  enlightened  policy,  almost  one-third  of  the  male 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  graduates,  while  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  remainder  have  received  part  of  their  education 
in  a  university.  The  new  departure  should  lead  in  the  near 
future  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  graduates, 
and  should  directly  tend  to  raise  the  status  and  emoluments  of 
the  whole  profession. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Haldanb,  in  opening  the  session  of  the  Edinburgh 
German  Society,  contrasted  the  educational  systems  of  Germany 
and  this  country.  In  the  former,  secondary  education  is,  he 
said,  the  binding  and  central  feature  of  the  whole  scheme,  being 
in  close  touch  with  the  primary  schools  below,  and  with  the 
universities  and  technical  colleges  above.  In  this  countryi 
secondary  education  is  the  department  in  which  we  are  most 
backward,  and  the  weakness  in  this  vital  part  reacts  prejudicially 
both  on  elementary  and  technical  education.  Mr.  Haldane  said 
he  did  not  believe  that  a  slavish  copying  of  the  institutions  of 
other  countries  would  ever  secure  satisfactory  results.  Our 
educational  system  in  its  broad  characteristics  reflects  the  indi- 
vidualism, independence,  and  self-reliance  of  our  race.  The 
public-school  rigimt  turns  out  more  men  with  the  "governing 
mind  " — the  capacity  to  rule — than  any  other  scholastic  institu- 
tion in  the  world.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  to  retain  all 
these  distinctive  features,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  combine 
with  them  the  thorough  organisation  and  careful  grading  of  the 
German  system. 

Sir  Henry  Craik  has  been  selected  as  prospective  candi- 
date for  the  parliamentary  representation  of  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen University  by  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Associations  of 
these  universities.  It  is  recognised  on  all  hands  that  Sir  Henry's 
distinguished  position  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  his  unique  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  the  educational  systems  both  of  England 
and  Scotland,  peculiarly  qualify  him  to  represent  a  university 
constituency.  A  large  and  representative  committee  has  been 
formed  to  further  his  candidature,  and  the  promises  of  support 
already  received  have  been  most  satisfactory.  After  he  demits 
office.  Sir  Henry  Ctaik  will  lay  his  views  before  the  electors. 
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Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Branch  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Aithur  Somerv«U, 
Examiner  in  Music  to  the  Englbh  Board  of  Education,  criti- 
cised the  position  taken  up  by  one  of  the  ordinary  school 
inspectors  in  regard  to  Scottish  songs.  These  the  inspector 
holds  to  be  unsuitable  for  use  in  schools  because  they  are  too 
high  in  pitch,  too  sentimenul  in  character,  and  are  filled  with  a 
spirit  of  disloyalty  to  our  sovereign.  Dr.  Somervell  admits 
that  many  of  the  Scottish  songs,  on  account  of  their  wide  range 
of  interval,  are  unsuited  for  young  voices,  but  there  is  a  super- 
abundance left,  all  of  which  are  ideally  adapted  for  school  use. 
In  regard  to  the  second  objection,  that  they  are  too  sentimental, 
he  thought  that  it  required  the  courage  of  a  Scot  to  tell  the  Scot- 
tish people  that  the  songs  of  Burns,  of  Lady  Naime,  and  Walter 
Scott  are  too  sentimental.  The  objection  that  the  songs  are 
Jacobite  in  feeling  is,  he  maintains,  equally  hypercritical.  No- 
body now-a-days  cares  a  single  iota  for  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  save 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment.  Jacobitism  is  much  more  extinct  than 
the  dodo,  but  the  feelings  of  devotion,  of  loyalty,  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  pervades  these  songs  will  stir  men's  hearts  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  are  too  precious  a  possession  to  be  cast 
aside  through  any  sham  sentimentalism. 

In  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
"Church  Case,"  the  directors  of  the  U.F.  Training  College  for 
Teachers  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  have  been 
compelled  to  hand  over  these  buildings  to  the  representatives  of 
the  legal  Free  Church.  In  intimating  to  the  agents  of  the  Free 
Church  that  such  transference  is  to  be  made,  the  Directors 
express  their  regret  that  no  compromise  has  been  arrived  at  in 
xeg&rd  to  these  colleges,  since  they  partake  more  of  a  national 
Ihan  of  a  denominational  character.  As  it  is  notorious  that 
tiardly  a  single  student  in  the  three  training  colleges  belongs  to 
the  ecclesiastical  body  that  has  been  granted  legal  control,  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  position  is  evident.  The  situation  thus 
created  should  give  irresistible  force  to  the  demand  for  national- 
ising these  institutions,  and  making  the  training  of  teachers  a 
great  department  of  the  State.  The  failure  to  pass  last  year's 
Education  Bill  will  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  leads  to  the 
inclusion  in  next  Session's  measure  of  provisions  for  buying  over 
the  existing  training  colleges  and  putting  them  under  direct 
State  control. 

The  following  rearrangement  of  the  inspectoral  staff  has 
been  intimated  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  Mr.  A. 
E.  Scougal  succeeds  the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Stewart  as  Senior  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  A.  R.  Andrew  goes  to 
-Glasgow  as  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Western  Division.  Mr.  W. 
G.  Fraser,  Junior  Inspector,  is  promoted  to  be  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Inspectors,  on  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Stewart.  Mr.  David  Thompson,  Sub-Inspector,  is  nominated 
as  His  Majesty's  Inspector  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Macleod,  who 
retires  at  this  time  under  the  age  limit.  The  removal  of  Mr. 
Scougal  from  the  .Western  district  means  the  loss  of  one  who  has 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  educational  affairs  outside  his 
strictly  official  duties.  He  has  been  a  prominent  figure  at  all 
educational  gatherings,  and  frequently  called  teachers  together 
in  conference  to  discuss  details  of  organisation  and  method. 
His  term  in  the  West  of  Scotland  has  meant  a  period  of 
**  hustle  "  for  all  who  were  content  to  stand  still  in  the  good  old 
ways  and  shut  their  eyes  to  all  the  advances  in  methods  and 
principles  that  have  taken  place.  But  for  faithful  effort  of  every 
kind  he  had  the  frankest  recognition  and  the  heartiest  apprecia- 
tion. Mr.  Andrew,  his  successor,  possesses  to  an  exceptional 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  whole  teaching  profession,  and 
takes  up  office  with  the  good  will  of  every  member  of  it. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Connell  Maclaren,  surgeon, 
Harley  Street,  London,  a  sum  of  ;{'io,ooo  has  been  left  in  trust 


for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  school  teachers  in 
Kilmarnock,  or  for  otherwise  improving  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  town.  The  parish  of  Comrie  has  been  left  £sfiOo 
for  similar  purposes,  and  an  equal  sum  goes  to  St.  Marylebone, 
London.  It  is  hoped  that  a  generous  interpretation  will  be 
given  to  the  testator's  express  wish  to  benefit  the  teachers,  bat  it 
is  certain  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  apply  it  chiefly  to 
the  alternative  object  ''otherwise  improving  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  town."  Legacies  for  Kilmarnock  have  been 
suspect  since  the  great  Burns'  **  Hoax,"  but  the  present  wind&ll 
is  undoubtedly  genuine. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  at  thdr 
autumn  meeting  at  Maynooth,  passed  a  resolution  authorising 
that  the  statement  and  resolutions  drawn  up  and  passed  at  thdr 
June  meeting  (a  summary  of  which  appeared  in  The  School 
World  in  the  August  number)  should  be  read  by  the  priests 
from  their  pulpits  on  the  first  Sunday  in  November,  '*in  view  of 
the  persistent  refusal  of  the  civic  right  of  Irish  Catholics  to 
suitable  university  education,  and  of  the  insidious  attempts  con- 
stantly on  foot  to  undermine  almost  everything  that  remains 
sound  in  the  fabric  of  Irish  education,  especially  in  the  primary 
stage,  and  the  consequent  need  of  arming  our  people  with  dne 
knowledge  of  the  threatened  danger." 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Headmasters'  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  October,  at  which  great  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  extent  to  which  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  had  met  their  views,  and  some  further  important  sug- 
gestions were  made.  It  was  decided  to  elect  a  small  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  two  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
Headmasters'  Association,  and  one  representative  of  the  Con- 
vent Schools'  Committee,  to  ask  the  Protestant  Associations  to 
name  two  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Headmasters' 
Association  and  one  representative  of  the  Protestant  Head- 
mistresses' Association,  to  empower  the  joint  committee  so 
formed  to  represent  the  association  when  necessary,  and  to 
request  the  Intermediate  Board  to  recognise  it  as  entitled  to 
speak  for  all  the  schools  represented  in  the  various  associations 
by  which  it  is  elected.  This  was  supported  by  the  Protestant 
Schoolmasters'  Association  ;  the  committee  was  nominated,  and, 
in  answer  to  a  request  to  the  Intermediate  Board  to  receive  it, 
it  has  been  requested  to  lay  its  views  not  before  the  Intermediate 
Board  itself,  but  before  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

A  FURTHER  important  resolution,  which  was  also  supported 
by  the  Protestant  Headmasters'  Association  and  the  Centnl 
Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses,  was  to  request  the  Senate 
of  the  Royal  University  to  accept  in  lieu  of  the  matriculation 
examination  a  pass  in  the  Senior  Grade  Intermediate  in  the 
subjects  specified  as  necsssary  for  matriculation.  Request  wis 
also  made  to  the  Intermediate  Board  to  re-examine  some  of  the 
English  composition  papers  in  the  Junior  Grade  ;  and  complaints 
were  made  as  to  the  position  of  Irish,  the  undue  delay  in  pob- 
lishing  the  results,  and  the  length  of  the  science  and  mnsk 
programmes. 

Dr.  Culver  WELL,  F.T.C.D.,  has  again  this  Michaelmas 
Term  been  delivering  in  Trinity  College  a  series  of  six  lectures 
on  education,  open  free  to  the  public,  and  of  great  advantage  to 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood.  The 
lectures  are  being  given  on  Wednesdays  at  4.15  p.m.  The 
titles  of  the  first  three  were  "The  Training  of  the  Memory," 
"  Mind- Wandering  and  the  Training  of  Will,"  and  "Japanese 
Education  (i)  from  the  administrative  side,  (2)  from  the  school 
side."    The  other  three  are  on  the  teaching  of  geometry,  aud 
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are  in  connection  with  the  new  syllabuses  of  Dublio  and  Cam- 
bridge Uiiiversilies* 

The  annual  degree  day  at  the  Royai  University  was  this  year 

I    entirely  marred  by  a  most  disgraceful  scene  of  rowdyism  on  ihe 

f    part  of  the  undergraduates.     Having  been  refused  admission  by 

ticket,  they  forced  an  entry  to  the  gallery  and  prevented  all 

^^templs  to  carry  through  the  proceedings,  and  the  Chancellor, 

^Bord  Meath,  had  to  abandon  the  delivery  of  his  address.   Hono- 

^Kiy  degrees  of  D.Sc.  were  conferred  upon  Sir  William  Crookes, 

^HR.S^,  and  Sir  James  Dewar,  F.R.S*     It  is  stated  that  this 

^^l&r  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 

students  attending    the   examinations.      In   1903  the  numl>ers 

were:  summer,  2,012;  autumn,  S50;  totals   2,862.     In  1904: 

mmmer,  2,1^^4;  autumn,  930;  total,  3,it4.     Increase,  252. 

After  the  conferring  of  degrees,  the  Irish  Association  of 
Women  Graduates  held  a  meeting  in  the  Royal  University  by 
pemiission  of  the  Senate.  A  resolution  was  passed  suggesting 
ID  tlie  committee  of  the  Association  to  consider  means  of  obtain- 
iog  training  for  secondary  teachers  in  Ireland  in  view  of  the 
jty  of  such   training  for  all    registered    teachers  in  the 

are,  and  to  approach  on  the  subject  the  Irish  Universities 
already  giving  diplomas  in  education.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
while  diplomas  were  established  there  was  no  attempt  to  supply 
practical  training  beyond  some  isolated  lectures.  Another 
question  before  the  Association  was  the  recent  action  of  the 
Intermediate  Board  in  refusing  to  allow  anyone  teaching  in  a 
school  or  college  preparing  for  Intermediate  examinations  to  act 
as  ao  examiner  under  the  Board.  The  injury  to  education 
becomes  serious  if  there  is  to  be  a  complete  divorce  between 
teacher  and  examiner.  The  suggestion  is  not,  of  course,  that  a 
teacher  should  examine  in  the  subjects  of  the  grade  which  he  or 
she  is  engaged  in  teaching,  but  in  other  subjects  or  in  other 
grades. 

In  connection  with  the  Ralhmines  School  of  Commerce,  Sir 
Horace  Plunkeit  has  offered  to  provide  ^f'looout  of  an  unofficial 
fund  for  a  course  of  ten  lectures  having  relation  to  the  work  of 
the  school  and  dealing  with  various  subjects  of  commercial  im- 
portance to  Ireland. 

WELSH. 

In  the  University  College  of  Noith  Wales,  Bangor,  the  de- 
partments of  French  and  German  have  been  separated.  Ger- 
man is  taught  in  comparatively  few  Welsh  Intermediate  schools, 
aod  every  encouragement  of  the  higher  study  of  German  in 
Wales  is  greatly  lo  be  welcomed. 

The  Council  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth, 
has  resolved,  in  the  event  of  the  WeUh  National  Library  being 
placed  at  Aberystwylh,  that  they  will  transfer  their  very  valuable 
collection  of  Welsh  books  to  the  National  Library  as  a  national 
Inisl,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  library  is  to  be 
located  and  to  remain  at  Aberystwylh.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
inclusive  of  the  site,  is  estimated  at  /^20,cxx).  Promises  amount- 
ing to  jf  1,600,  together  with  the  site  (valued  at  ;f  2,000)  make  up 
£y(iCO.  The  following  have  consented  lo  become  trustees  of 
the  building  fund  ,*  Lord  Rendel,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Kenyon, 
Mr.  Henry  Owea  and  Mr.  David  Davies,  Llandinam. 

The  Central  W^elsh  Board's  annual  report  shows  continued 
progress  of  the  Intermediate  schools.  Suggestions  are  made 
that  teachers  may  possibly,  in  the  future,  be  enabled  to  co* 
operate  more  with  examiners,  particularly  in  no n  competitive 
acaminations.  The  Central  Board  report  that  the  Treasury  has 
made  a  grant  of  j£700  in  supplement  of  the  Board's  Bnances. 

No.  7a,  Vol,  6,J 


Mr.  Brvm  Roberts,  M.P.,has  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
Cardiff  policy  in  connection  with  the  Education  Act  is  likely  lo 
be  impracticable  and  unworkable.  This  policy,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  is  to  let  the  children  earn  no  grants,  by  withdraw- 
ing them  from  the  elementary  schools  and  providing  them  with 
instruction  in  chapels  and  vestries,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  hopes  to 
get  /■|0O,00o  from  England,  but  Mr.  Bryn  Rot>erts  asks  whence 
this  is  to  come.  Mr.  Bryn  Roberts  favours  the  idea  of  a  com- 
promise. He  would  suggest  that  the  county  authority  should 
take  over  the  whole  burden  of  the  schools,  including  their 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  buildings,  receiving  in  return  the 
sole  right  to  appoint  the  whole  of  the  secular  staff  and  to  control 
schools.  Churchmen  would  be  enabled,  by  the  money  they 
would  save  in  repairs,  to  bear  the  cost  of  religious  teaching. 
The  meeting  in  Mr  Bryn  Roberts*  constituency  pa^ed  a 
unanimous  resolution  con  Arming  the  Cardiff  policy.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan,  M. P.,  similarly  objects  to 
being  associated  with  the  methods  proposed  by  the  Cardiff 
Convention, 

A  RRACTtON  has  set  in  in  the  City  of  the  Convention.  In 
Cardiff  the  Conservatives,  by  the  recent  municipal  elections,  have 
come  into  a  majority  on  the  Town  Council.  They  have  decided 
to  reverse  the  educational  policy.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Cardiff  Town  Council  refused  to  co-opt  members  of  the 
Education  Conr.mittee  when  retiuested  to  carry  out  this  provision 
of  the  Act  of  1902  by  the  Board  of  Education,  except  in  the 
case  of  two  women  members.  The  Conservatives  have  now 
decided  to  have  an  Education  Committee  consisting  of  seven- 
teen Conservatives  and  eleven  Liberals.  The  developments 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  watched  with  interest. 

The  terras  agreed  upon  for  Ihe  transfer  of  the  Bontnewydd 
National  School  to  the  Carnarvonshire  Education  Committee 
deserve  to  be  noted  closely,  for  they  may  become  the  precedent 
for  other  cases.  The  Education  Committee  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  offer  the  same  terms  to  all  Church  schools  in  the 
county.  The  trustees  agree  lo  let  the  school  buildings  to  the 
Education  Committee,  for  live  days  a  week,  from  9.45  a.m.  till 
5.15  p.m.,  and  on  three  evenings  a  week  in  addition.  The  lease 
is  for  twenty-one  years  certain ;  the  annual  rent  j^20,  with  option 
of  renewal  The  trustee  has  to  contribute  a  fair  proportion  of 
cost  of  cleaning,  &c.  The  trustee  is  entitled  to  provide  religious 
inslTuction  from  9  a.m.  to  9.45  a.m.  daily,  and  teachers  of  the 
school  may  uke  part  in  such  instruction  (if  they  wish).  The 
other  conditions  relate  to  extension  of  the  building  and  other 
questions  of  treatment  of  the  property. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  L&nguaget* 

Gotikt,  Egm0fii.  Edited  byj.  T.  Hatfield.  xJtvii.  -f  I54pp 
(Heath.)  2/.  W.— Prof.  Hatfield's  book  of  German  lyrics  pr&t| 
pared  us  for  something  better  than  this  edition  of  **Egmont.**i 
It  is  designed  *'  for  the  practical  use  of  students  as  they  arc,'* 
whatever  that  may  mean  ;  it  was  "  begun  eight  years  ago,  and 
has  bceri  worked  upon  with  fair  persistency,"  Probably  the 
editor  would  have  done  better  work  if  he  had  concentrated  his 
efforts  on  the  book  for  a  shorter  period.  The  intfoduciion  s 
lull  of  tail  and  slipshod  writing.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  a  few 
sentences:  '*  The  spirit  of  his  IGoethe's]  works  is  an  inspiring 
example  of  the  American  spirit."  '*  It  [the  *  demonic  *  element] 
plays  skittles  with  our  best-laid  plans."  *'  She  [Kliirchen]  is  a 
full-blooded  child  of  nature,  who  *  goes  it  blind.**'  &c.     ♦»Tbat* 
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elegant  product  of  our  native  litersiry  soil,  Motley*5  *  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic*'"  The  text  is  well  piiniei3.  The  notes  trc 
veiy  slight.     Altogether  a  book  which  we  cannot  recommend. 

G^the^  Hirmamn  und  D&f^thea.  Edited  by  Julius  F- 
Schilling.  36  pp.  (Blackie*)  hd.  —  li  seems  a  pity  thai  any- 
one should  read  *'  selections "  from  Goethe's  epic  ;  but  if  ii 
must  be  done,  then  this  Httfe  volume  will  be  fonnd  luiuble.  It 
fs  true  the  type  is  rather  small,  bet  the  proofs  have  been  read 
with  care  ( WeUkr  on  p,  3  i$  an  awkward  slip),  and  the  notes 
are  quite  satisfiictory. 

Dfuis€ht  Sagen.  Edited  by  M.  Ninet*  dip  +  163  pp. 
( Marshal  I }  ij.  6rf,— The  four  stories  contained  b  thii  volume 
are  '^  Adelmar  und  der  {d^m  m  the  headtines  I]  Delpbin/' 
**ScblQss  Wcissenstein,"  *' Sagen  ron  Riibezahl,"  and  '*  Stgen 
von  Wiitekind."  They  arc  suitable  for  an  intermediate  classj 
aild  tolerably  well  illustrated.  The  text  is  in  English  type,  and 
not  too  carefully  printed  ;  the  vocabulary  is  not  complete. 

£.urdies  in  German  CmmirsatUn  and  Composition.  By 
E.  C.  W^selhoeft.  122  pp.  (Harrap.)  u.  6*/.— The  Intro- 
duction contains  some  hints  as  to  the  position  of  the  verb, 
separable  prefixes,  indirect  speechp  and  prepositions.  The 
eitetcrses  consist  of  a  convenient  collection  of  anecdotes  followed 
by  German  questions  on  the  texti  and  English  sentences  for 
retranslation,  The  German -English  and  English*GeTman  vo- 
cabularies seem  to  be  coniplete, 

A  Girman  Reader.  By  W,  H*  Carrulh.  \i.  +  282  pp. 
(Ginn.)  3j.  Bd* — This  neatly  printed  reader  contains  stories 
from  Niebuhr,  Ander&en,  Grimm,  Zschokke,  and  HaufT^  a  play 
by  Benedix,  and  thirty-six  poems  by  well-known  authors,  six 
being  tr»n  slat  ions  of  English  poems  by  the  German  poet  Freili- 
grath.  Mr,  Carruth  explains  grammaticai  and  other  difficulties 
in  notes  which  arc  adequate.  The  renderings  are  not  free  from 
Americanisms  {e.g.,  **Gosh,  but  it  is  fine  here  !").  A  number 
of  ejiercises  for  practice  in  grammar  are  added,  and  English 
passages  for  retranslaiion,  as  well  as  German  quettiom  on  the 
tejt«    The  vocabulary  appears  to  be  complete. 

Bedford  High  Sekeel  Canversafrmai  Girman  Grammar.  By 
A.  Meyer,  xvi.  -f  127  pp.  (Blackte.)  is.  6^/.— This  grammar 
is  not  without  interest  for  the  teacher.  There  are  exercises  in 
reading  to  begin  with  ;  the  pupils  are  expected  to  grapple  with 
German  writing  and  print  at  the  very  outset.  The  stock  of 
words  is  very  large,  and  there  are  sentences  for  translation  into 
German  from  the  first.  The  tents  in  Part  Ih  are  well  chosen. 
\ccording  to  the  preface,  the  book  is  intended  for  boys  and 
girls  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  wc  arc  inclined  to 
think  tbst  both  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammar  the  demands  are 
exoessive  and  the  progress  too  rapid.  Many  of  ihc  exercises 
are  usefuL  The  book  as  a  whole  is  the  work  of  an  able  teacher 
who  has,  apparently,  singularly  gifted  pupils, 

Jmtfior  German  ExaminalMH  Papers.  By  A.  Voegelin. 
72  pp.  (Methuen,)  h.— This  Sit  tie  volume  contains  seventy* 
two  papers  tn  miscellaneous  grammar  and  id i urns.  The  papers 
are  so  arranged  ihat  each  consists  of  ten  questions,  wiib  a 
maximum  of  100  marki.  Teacher.%  who  prepare  their  pupils  for 
elementary  examinations  witi  find  the  book  distinctly  useful. 

Benfs  New  Second  French  Bock,  By  S,  Alge  and  W.  Ripp- 
mann.  (Dent)  u.  6£f,  net.— This  revised  edition  of  **  Dent*s 
Second  French  B^iok  "  follows  naturally  on  the  "  New  First 
French  liook  "  wc  noticed  some  months  ago.  Experience  has 
served  to  improve  it.  It  seems  churlish  to  criticise  so  good  a 
book,  but  the  explanations  of  unknown  words  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  strike  us  occasionally  as  being  more  diEB^eult  than  the  , 


word  itself.  Is  transktion  not  a  shorter  method  in  some  tat^} 
The  direct  method  ^  carried  to  its  logical  extreire,  is  as  U4  is 
the  bad  old  method.  There  is  a  slight  misprint  on  p.  13S, 
where  tbe  acute  accent  has  /alien  olT  mi.  Liaison  shouk!  he 
shown  in  the  phonetic  transcript  of  tbe  phrase  in  which  tlus 
word  occurs,  yesus  est  ni^  as  it  is  more  ofteii  used  than  not 

ftdiled  Booki. 

The  Bo&k  of  haiak  according  to  iAt  Stptuagini.  By  R  E, 
Oltley.  X.  -f  33^  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Vtts^  \  y.  net 
'In  this  volume  Mr.  Ottley  has  only  accomplished  half  oft 
very  useful  task.  He  has  translated  the  LXX.  version  of  Isaiah 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  general  reader  and  atsp  to 
the  Biblical  student  who  has  but  a  scanty  knowledge  of  die 
Hebrew  language.  A  second  volume  is  promised  containiz^ 
tbe  Greek  text  of  Isaiah,  but  for  the  present  the  student  pnmciMi 
a  very  valuable  instalment  in  this  one.  Mr.  Ottley  followi  tht 
method  of  parallel  translations,  one  from  tbe  Hebrew  h6x^  OQ 
each  left-band  page,  and  on  the  right  the  translation  from  the 
Greek.  The  notes  are  very  short,  but  a  general  leader  or  t 
student  commencing  divinity  will  find  in  these  pages  not  onlf  t 
couple  of  good  translations,  but  he  can  gain  from  them  an  chiI- 
line  of  the  questions  at  i^ue  between  the  versions,  and  paralld 
renderings  which  may  serve  to  stimulate  his  studies.  Tbe  iniM* 
duction  is  a  splendid  piece  of  scholarly  work,  and  the  '*  methods 
of  renderingt"  which  Mr.  Ottley  details  nt  length,  will  commeod 
themselves  to  most  critic?,  however  keen. 

The  U'&rk  af  the  Prophets,  By  Ro«e  E.  Seife.  17a  pp. 
(Longmans.)  2i.  6^,  net.— This  volume  continues  a  kKci 
which  we  have  had  already  occasion  highly  to  praise.  It  follows 
in  chrooologicai  order  from  the  volume  de&ling  with  the  aftf 
history  of  Israel,  t^iit  no  attempt  is  made  to  reconstruct  the  per^ 
plcxed  and  difficult  history  of  this  period.  Attention  is  CflO* 
centraied  on  the  prophets  themselves,  and  the  value  of  a  voltiAe 
which  is  dainty  and  captivating  in  appearance  is  enhaaced  tf 
some  good  reproductions  of  pictures  and  sculptures  uf  tk 
prophets  concerned.  The  liters ry  style  is  admirably  soited  to 
its  purpose,  and  probably  notxjdy  will  object  to  the  d octroi 
line  followed  by  the  writer. 

Tk£  Hebrew  Monarchy.  By  Rev*  A.  R.  Witham.  xii.+ 
35^  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  31.  6^. —It  is  no  smalt  pleasure  to  the 
present  writer  to  have  to  commend  this  book  as  far  abtivE  ibt 
uncandid  and  one- sided  volume  which  immediately  preceded  it. 
This  volume  covers  the  period  from  the  reign  of  Solomon  to  lie 
Captivity,  and  it  follows  the  general  scheme  and  principles  whidi 
distinguish  this  series ;  but  the  editor  gives  the  impression  di 
vigorous  and  modern  views.  The  results  of  modern  crIiidsK 
are  neither  ignored  nor  belittled  ;  they  are  frankly  admitted  amf 
made  use  of,  and  yet,  by  skilTut  management  of  his  materiaK 
Mr.  Witham  contrives  to  acknowledge  amply  tbe  help  tSui 
modein  scholarship  and  arcb^eolc^y  have  gi?en  to  the  uIlde^ 
standing  of  Hebrew  history  while  subordinating  all  matters  d' 
critical  debate  to  the  main  purpose  of  his  book.  He  vritei 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  firm  but  not  milttant  onbodo«y,isd 
the  broadest *minded  teacher  can  hardly  fail  to  use  ihts  boeeit 
and  open-minded  book  without  immense  gain  to  himself  ami  bit 
classes. 

Aftitm'i  Comui.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Phitlip««  L  -f  fiS  pf 
( Black ie.)  is.  Bd. — This  volume  is  provided  with  one  cf  tk 
best  introductions  that  any  educational  edition  ckf  a  MillW 
poem  has  been  provided  with  for  a  long  time  p«st.  In  all  pnc* 
tical  respects  the  volume  is  a  model  for  teaching  ympem^ 
The  notes  are  learned  and  full,  Imt  admirably  clear  aiid  ^|itel 
to  their  purpose,  and  thei%  u  a  gt<js»ary  which  k  seveitfy  cev- 
densed,  but  is  as  valuable  as  it  ii  happily  conceived  m  beia| 
added  to  tbii  edition. 
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Gtmi  from  tkt  Vixiorian  Anth^Ugy,  Edited  by  the  Right 
Hun.  Sir  MounUtu&rt  E.  Grant  Duff.  (SwAn  Sonncnschein.) 
ar.  W. — Wc  gather  that  Ihis  is  a  selection  from  the  editor  s 
Urger  work.  It  is  silways  interesting  to  see  what  poems  a  man 
of  letters  particularly  likes,  and  to  Bod  publishers  who  daie  to 
Allow  an  editor  to  disregard  all  other  considerations.  Thus  the 
first  twenty'6ve  pages  contain  only  one  poem  that  can  be  said 
lo  be  well  known* 

A  Death  in  the  Deari,  Edited  by  Rev.  G.  V.  Pope.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein,)  \s,  dcf. — Is  a  help  and  a  vet)'  plainsailing  guide 
to  the  would-be  reader  of  Browning,  the  editor  himself  being  an 
enthusiast  in  the  study  of  the  master.  Browning  is  best  ex- 
plained by  Browning,  as  Mr,  Pope  says^  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  student  is  not  more  often  referred  to  other  poems. 

^H  Hlatory. 

^^    The  Amitnt  Worla,     By  E.  M.  Wjlmot- Buxton,     xxvii.  + 

244  pp,     (Meihuen.)     31.  td,     Amitnt  History,      By  W.   H, 

Salter     xli. +256  pp.        {Horace  Marshall. )       2x.   6£/.  — Both 

ibese  books  are  good,  each  in  its  own  way.     The  stories  are 

well  told,  there  are  many  illustrations,  maps  and  an  index.    But 

Mr.  Salter  understands  by  '*  Ancient  History ''  only  the  Greek 

tful  Roman  history  which  is  studied   in  connection  with   the 

classics,  giving  only  his  first  chapter  lo  **  Egypt  and  Western 

Asia,"  whereas  Mr.   Wilmot-Buxton's  main  subject,  treated  in 

seven  **  sections,"  is  the  hktory  of  Eg>'pt,   Babylonia^  Peritia, 

Phoenicia,    the    Hebrews,    Carthage,    Hindus,    and    Chinese. 

DeUberately»  because  **more  easily  accessible,''  he  shortens  the 

sections  which  he  devotes  to  Greeks,  Komans  and  their  enemies, 

I      the  Parihians.     Another  contrast  between  the  two  books  is  that 

whereas  Mr.  Salter  omits  ''the  myths  and  legends  which  until 

recently  held  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  leaching  of  the  early 

history  of    Greece  and  Rome/'  because  'Uhe  pupil  will  have 

L^BS  to  unlearn, '^  Mr.  Wil  mot -Buxton  devotes  '*  as  much  space 

^^K  poiKsible  to  the  beautiful  myths  and  legends  of  the  past.'^ 

^^■Te  prefer  the  latter  method  on  the  ground  that,  though  they 

^H||0uld  be  told  as  ie^etidf  their  omission  robs  our  children  of 

^niteresting  stories   to   which  constant   allusiun   is  still    made. 

Besides,  fairy  stoties  are  the  proper  food  of  childhood.     We 

wonder  whether  there  is  much  good  served  by  the  presentation 

uf  ancient  history  as  conceived  by  Mr.  \Vi  I  mot -Buxton.     There 

is   much  narrated  history,  stories  of  wars  and  conquests.     But 

the  perusal  thereof  leaves  us  much  where  we  were  before.     For 

want  of  the  necessary  knowledge,  or  perhaps  because  there  was 

Loo  development,  we  miss  the  interest  which  comes  from  the 

^Hpo&titutional  history  of  European  countries.     And  thus,  while 

^^Bis  book  should  certainly  hnd  a  place  in  the  school  library,  we 

should   be  sorry  to  add  the  subject  thereof  to  the  school  curri- 

culom. 

Msadingi  in  Europtan  HisUry,  By  J.  H.  Robinson,  xxxi. 
-1-551  pp«  (Ginn.)  7i. — The  sub^title  describes  ibis  book  as 
*•«  collection  of  extracts  from  the  sources  chosen  with  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  progress  of  culture  in  Western 
Eorope  since  the  German  invasions,*'  and  thus  the  first  volume 
embraces  the  period  '*  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Protestant  Revolt."  It  is  an  excelltnt  book* 
There  are  230  extracts  of  all  kinds  translaled  into  English. 
Philosophical  writings,  chronicles,  decrees  of  councils  and  vf 
emperors,  correspondence  of  crusaders  and  othexs,  the  Korani 
legal  formularies,  miiacutout  tales,  troubadour  songs,  &c.,  have 
all  been  drawn  on.  Besides  an  itluminaLing  introductoiy 
chapter,  every  extract  has  a  commentary,  every  chapter  a  three- 
fold bibliography,  and  there  is  an  index.  We  do  not  like 
**  Chaileroagne  '^  and  are  rather  surprised  to  find  the  expression, 
ipd  it  19  oot  always  quite  clear  where  the  comment  ends  and  the 
^^^i»ct  begioft,  but  these  are  mere  trifles.     The  pertisal  of  the 
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book  will  make  history  more  living,  and  the  study  thereof  by 
our  teachers  and  elder  scholars  will  go  far  to  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  history  and,  above  all,  a  desire  for  more. 

Duruy^s  History  of  France,  xxvi.  +  7ra  pp.  (Dean.) 
Zs.  6iJ.  net.— The  title-page  tells  us  that  this  edition  of  the  most 
popular  school  text*l>ook  of  history  in  French  schools  is  the 
result  of  an  abridgment  and  translation  of  the  seventeenth 
French  edition  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey,  with  an  introductory  notice 
and  a  continuation  to  the  year  1896  by  Dr,  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
son, Professor  of  History  in  Brown  University.  It  makes  a 
good  school-book,  and  will  be  safe  reading  if  the  teacher  will 
first  read  some  of  Freeman's  essays  as  an  antidote  to  the  French  fl 
way  of  confusing  Gaul  and  France,  Franks  and  French,  Karl  H 
the  Great  and  Charlemagne,  and  the  consequent  false  light  in 
which  the  first  thousand  yeais  of  "  French  "  history  is  regarded 
in  this  and  other  French  books.  The  maps^  the  only  untrans- 
lated part  of  the  book,  are  also  misleading  in  this  respect  We 
would  warn  the  student  against  the  words  "reunion*'  and 
**  reunite." 

A  Synopsis  ef  British  Hiiiery,  64  pp.  (Oliver  and  Boyd.) 
6</. — A  good  summary  of  chief  events,  trigether  with  a  tabular 
account  of  the  colonies  and  a  two-page  account  of  the  present 
constitution, 

deogr&phy. 
Philifs  New  Pkysica*  Tertistrial  Gl^e*  With  graduated 
brass  half-meridian  on  bronze  stand,  2ij.  ;  without  meridian, 
171.  td. — The  judicious  use  of  a  good  globe  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  a  lesson  in  geography.  The  pupil  by  its  aid  obtains  a 
much  better  idea  of  the  relative  distribution  of  the  great  land 
masses  and  of  the  great  ocean  expanses  than  is  possible  from 
separate  map  projections  of  the  continents,  or  even  from  a 
Meicator^s  projeciion  of  the  world.  The  excellent  globe  which 
Messrs.  Philip  and  Son  are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  moderate 
prices  menliuncd  will  serve  excellently  for  class- work  in 
physical  geography  lessons.  The  land  areas  are  shaded  in 
what  are  becoming  the  familiar  shades  of  green  and  brown  to 
show  in  broad  outline  the  contour  of  the  continents.  The  prin- 
cipal countries  are  deQned  by  clearly-seen  red  boundary  lines. 
The  chief  ocean  currents  are  marked  by  easily-traced  white  lines 
on  the  light  blue  background  which  marks  the  oceans,  and  the 
direction  of  the  currents  is  shown  by  occasional  black  arrows. 
The  more  important  ocean  routes  are  indicated  by  fine  doited 
lines  io  black,  by  the  side  of  which  are  numbers  giving  their 
distances  in  nautical  miles.  As  a  means  of  explaining  the  dura- 
tion of  daylight  in  different  latitudes  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  inclined  axis  and  graduated  meridian  will  prove  very 
useful.  The  tropics  and  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  are  very 
properly  represented  on  ihc  globe,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
why  the  ecliptic  should  cross  one  part  ot  the  equator  more  than 
another,  and  for  this  reason  the  ecliptic  is  better  not  drawn  on 
a  terrestrial  globe.  We  advise  all  teachers  of  geography  who 
are  intending  to  buy  a  globe  to  examine  this  one  before  deciding 
upon  their  purchase. 

Tfu  Local  Examination  Geography  of  the  World*  By  A.  G. 
Haynes.  Edited  by  George  Ca^iter.  With  34  maps.  3oS  pp. 
|Relle.)  \s, — The  plan  of  this  little  book  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  no  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  geo* 
graphy  had  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is 
topographical  pemmican  and  tittle  else.  The  short,  hiigkly 
condensed  paragraphs  suggest  that  boys  and  girls  will  be  set 
to  learn  them  by  heart ;  and  in  conscqyeocc  torm  the  habit  of 
regarding  geography,  which  by  rcaion  of  its  picturesquenc^  and 
absorbing  interest  !»hould  be  ojiC  iA  the  must  fascmaiing  subjects 
of  the  school  curriculum,  as  an  and  and  profitless  mtmory 
exercise.  Even  on  its  own  grounds  the  book  is  olten  an  un- 
trustworthy guide*     On  p.  9  the  pupil  is  told  that  '* olimAte  is 
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the  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  of  any  country  or  place,"  and 
the  same  page  perpetuates  the  old  Gulf  Stream  fallacy,  which  is 
repeated,  too,  on  p.  21.  On  p.  16  a  very  unsatisfactory  reason 
for  the  difference  of  character  of  the  eastern  and  western  coast- 
lines of  the  British  Isles  is  given.  On  p.  50  the  word 
"  outlier,'*  which  has  a  precise  geological  significance,  is  used 
ambiguously,  and  on  p.  108  the  monsoons  are  called,  paren- 
thetically, "sea-breezes."  These  few  instances  are  cited  to 
show  that  author  arid  editor  have  not  taken  trouble  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  modern  views  of  many  of  the  subjects  they 
include  in  their  book.  Absolute  correctness  is,  above  all  things, 
necessary  in  a  book  for  beginners. 

The  Geography  of  British  South  Africa.  By  George  T. 
Warner.  187  pp.  (Blackie.)  2J.— Mr.  Warner  here  describes 
in  a  simple  manner  the  main  geographical  features  of  British 
South  Africa.  Most  space  is  given  to  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  land,  its  climate  and  resources,  its  flora  and  fauna, 
and  the  industries  of  its  inhabitants.  The  book  b  well  pro- 
duced, interesting,  and  likely  to  be  a  favourite  in  schools. 

Soienee  and  Technology. 

Astronomy  for  General  Readers.  By  G.  F.  Chambers,  xv. 
+268  pp.  (Whittaker.)  is.  net.— The  best  to  be  said  for  this 
book  is  that  it  is  a  cheap  and  interesting  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  astronomy  of  a  generation  ago ;  for  little  account  is 
taken  of  the  methods  and  results  of  astronomical  inquiries  of 
recent  years.  Photographs  of  celestial  objects  are  now  so 
common  in  books  on  astronomy  that  the  drawings  of  the  sun, 
moon,  star-clusters  and  nebulae  appear  very  crude.  The  illus- 
tration of  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  (Fig.  23)  has  been  shown 
to  be  hopelessly  misleading  over  and  over  again,  yet  it  is  used. 
On  p.  9  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  four  satellites,  though  the  correct 
number,  five,  are  described  later.  A  sunspot  is  said  to  be  "  an 
aperture  or  lift  in  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun  brought  about 
by  disruptive  forces  operating  l>elow."  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  view  is  not  now  accepted  by  a  single  astronomer 
who  has  given  attention  to  solar  physics.  No  mention  is  made 
of  helium  in  connection  with  the  chromosphere,  and  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  spectroscopic  evidence  of  intrinsic  light  of  the 
corona.  Most  of  the  nebulx  are  regarded  as  aggregations  of 
^tars  so  close  together  as  to  defy  separation  by  our  largest  tele- 
scopes. The  fact  is  that  no  nebulae  are  distant  clusters  of  stars. 
Many  other  inaccurate  and  misleading  statements  occur  in  the 
book,  which  can  only  be  read  usefully  by  persons  able  to  revise 
the  text  themselves  where  necessary. 

Fotesity.  By  Prof.  A.  Schwappach.  Translated  by  F.  Story 
and  Dr.  £.  A.  Nobbs.  158  pp.  (Dent.)  \s,  net.— As  a  con- 
cise description  of  the  principles  of  forestry,  this  book  is  first- 
rate.  After  a  short  sketch  of  the  development  of  forestry, 
there  are  chapters  on  forest  statistics,  forest  influences,  sylvi- 
culture, tending  of  weeds,  protection,  utilisation,  management, 
finance  and  economics.  The  book  should  be  of  service  to  many 
teachers  and  other  residents  in  rural  districts,  as  well  as  to 
students  of  forestry.  It  is  of  interest  to  read  that  **  careful 
research  and  exact  study  of  recent  years  have  shown  that  the 
climatic  influence  of  forests  is  quite  inconsiderable,  and  that 
neither  afforestation  nor  the  destruction  of  forests  have  any 
appreciable  effect.  This  may,  at  least,  be  said  of  the  British 
Isles  and  continental  lands  ic  North-western  Europe."  The 
popular  mistake — still  to  be  found  in  many  books  on  geography 
— about  the  influence  of  forests  upon  rainfall  must,  in  fact,  be 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  fallacies.  The  chief  action  of  forests  in 
this  lespect  is  to  conserve  the  rain  received  by  preventing 
evaporation.  Curiously  enough,  though  the  action  of  forests  in 
preventing  erosion  by  heavy  rains  is  described,  no  mention  is 
made  of  their  influence  in  preserving  the  rain  actually  precipi- 
tated^upon  the  soil. 


House^  Garden  and  Field,  By  L.  C  Miidl.  z.  +  316  pp. 
(Arnold.)  6^. — This  book  is  a  collection  of  short  nature-itiidies 
of  '*  the  living  things  that  share  our  dwellings,  or  seek  their  food 
in  our  gardens  and  fields.''  It  follows  the  lines  of  the  aathor's 
well-known  **  Round  the  Year."  Like  all  Prof.  Miall's  books, 
it  forms  delightful  and  stimulating  reading  for  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  nature-study,  and  it  abounds  in  hints  of  the  utnost 
value  to  teachers.  The  variety  of  the  subjects  treated  iaib 
fifty-four  chapters  is  exemplified  by  the  three  consecutive  titb, 
**  House  Flies,"  **  Solar  Images  on  the  Pavement,"  and  **T1k 
Song  of  the  Skylark."  Perhaps  the  happiest  examf^  of 
Prof.  Miall's  style  are  found  in  three  of  the  longer  chapten, 
'*The  Human  Hand  :  a  School  Lesson,"  '*  Hedge  and  Ditch: 
a  Summer  Term's  Work  for  a  School  Form,"  and  "  A  School 
Course  on  the  Structure  and  Life  of  Insects."  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  Introduction,  in  which  the 
leader  of  the  nature-study  movement  in  this  country  states  his 
views  upon  the  subject,  and  explains  why  he  did  not  think  it 
desirable  to  write  a  be  ok  furnishing  teachers  with  ready-made 
lessons  on  a  variety  of  interesting  and  easy  topics,  bat  rather  to 
start,  if  possible,  the  habit  of  observation  and  inquiry  in  the 
teachers  themselves.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  book 
more  likely  to  do  this  than  the  present.  The  fifty-eight  illis- 
trations  are  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Hammond,  and  are,  as  nsoal,  beyood 
criticism. 

Elementary  Practical  Physiology.  By  John  Thornton,  viii. 
+  324  pp.  (Longmans.)  3^.  (id. — We  doubt  if  the  title  of 
the  book  is  altogether  justified  by  the  descriptions  of  well- 
known  experiments  which  occur  at  intervals  in  the  general  text, 
for,  in  spite  of  them,  the  book  is  not  of  a  distinctively  practical 
character.  On  the  whole,  the  accounts  of  physiological  pro- 
cesses are  clear  and  accurate,  but  a  few  slips  have  been  allowed 
to  creep  in.  It  is  twice  (pp.  13  and  167)  stated  that  proteids 
are  the  only  organic  compounds  containing  nitrogen,  and  r^ 
peatedly  (pp.  160-162)  implied  that  proteids  are  peculiar  io 
"  forming  tissue."  One  may  also  point  out  that  proteids  are 
not  the  only  foods  present  in  peas  (v.  p.  168),  and  that  i 
rabbit  possesses  two  *' superior"  venae  cavae  (p.  35).  The 
illustrations,  178  in  number,  are  excellent. 

Tables  for  Qualitative  Analysis.  Second  Edition.  By  A 
Liversidge.  123  pp.  (Macmillan.)  4;.  td.  net — The  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  merits  of  the  numerous  publications  00 
qualitative  analysis  is  a  difficult  task,  since  they  so  doseljr 
resemble  each  other  in  the  method  of  treatment  of  the  sabject 
Prof.  Liversidge,  however,  treats  the  subject  in  a  novel  and 
entirely  satisfactory  manner;  for  we  have  not  previously  seen 
any  set  of  tables  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  quantitttm 
nature  of  qualitative  reactions.  The  student  is  here  required  to 
work  throughout  with  weighed  or  measured  quantities ;  be  ii 
required  to  use  test-tubes  which  are  roughly  calibrated  into 
cubic  centimetres,  and  to  make  frequent  use  of  volametiic 
apparatus ;  also,  the  acids  and  solutions  are  of  such  strength  11 
to  be  ** equivalent."  The  great  economy  in  chemicals  and  is 
time,  and  the  increased  educational  value  of  the  subject  which 
will  result  from  such  methods,  are  alone  sufficient  to  reooouKid 
these  tables.  Equations  of  reactions  are  not  inserted,  since  the 
author  assumes  that  the  principles  of  the  subject  will  betnght 
separately  by  means  of  short  demonstrations  ;  and  most  I 
will  agree  that  students  are  seldom  so  conscientious  as  to  i 
voluntarily  the  equation  applicable  to  any  test,  even  wbea  it  if 
printed  in  large  type  on  the  page  from  which  they  ate  working. 
The  neglect  of  preliminary  tests,  and  the  absolute  depeodeDoe 
on  bulky  and  brilliant  precipitates,  is  another  frequent  fblUe  of 
the  student,  and  it  is  attacked  strenuously  by  the  aalhor. 
These  preliminary  tests  are  very  complete,  and  indadc  the 
film-tests^9L.  process  seldom  described  in  other  tabkii  It  i> 
insisted  that,  if  a  student  finds  by  wet  prooestes  a  tab 
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irhich  he  has  failed  lo  detect  by  preliminary  tests  which  should 
have  detected  iu  he  should  he  required  to  repeat  the  lest  until 
it  is  found  ;  and,  if  impossible  of  delcctton,  lo  state  why  the 
te$t  has  failed.  The  student  is  also  taught  that  the  rare  metals 
maj  not  be  relegated  to  another  branch  of  chemistry^  and  that 
they  may  be  precipitated  in  the  ordinary  course  uf  a  simple 
analysis.  The  reactions  of  organic  substances,  including  alka- 
loids,  are  fully  treated*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  tables  justify  the  old  contention  that  there  is  much  educa- 
^B  tional  value  in  qualitative  analysis  when  it  is  properly  taught. 

^"  Birdi  in  their  Seasotti.  By  J.  A*  Owen.  vili.  +  145  pp. 
(Routledge. )  21,  61/.  net. — As  a  simple  and  popular  account  of 
Bfitiih  birds,  this  book  may  be  recommended*  The  birds  arc 
treated  in  seasonal  rather  than  in  scicntiBc  sequence,  a  method 
which  has  many  advantages  in  a  lH>ok  which  is  not  concerned 
with  anatomical  characters.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  illustrations^ 
arc  coloured  :  the  tints  are  in  most  cases  greatly  exaggerated. 

IStaSteriis  for  Wonder  Eyti.  By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy »  157  pp. 
(Ginn,)  zs, — This  book  consists  of  a  number  of  short  stories  of 
^various  "sea  folk,'*  from  coral  polyps  to  whales.  They  are  told 
In  the  simplest  of  language,  arc  refreshingly  free  from  inaccu- 
raciest  3ii)d  are  beautifully  illustrated.  A  child  with  a  taste  for 
natural  history  will  be  charmed  by  the  dainty  little  volume. 
A  Handimk  ef  PlatU  Form.  By  Ernest  E.  Clark.  (B,  T. 
Balsford.)  5^.  net. — Intended  to  guide  attidents  preparing  for 
the  Government  examination  in  memory  plant -drawing  and 
design »  this  volume  contains  too  plates  of  line  drawings  of 
plant  forms — especially  English  wild  tlowers — selected  because 
of  their  suitability  for  decorative  treatment.  They  are,  without 
exception,  not  only  accurate  and  extremely  beautiful,  but  also 
full  of  arttsiic  suggestion.  An  introduction  of  six  pages  gives 
valuable  hints  on  the  principles  underlying  the  application  of 
plant  form  to  design.  All  this  is  so  excellent  that  occasional 
lapses  in  the  descriptions  of  the  pbnts  seem  particularly  unfor* 
tunate ;  they  might  so  easily  have  been  avoided  had  a  botonisl 
glanced  over  the  proofs. 

■  Mathematics. 

A  New  TrigOHomeiry  for  Sthcois,  By  W.  G.  Borchardtand  A. 
D.  Penott.  viii.  +  4CX>  4-  xiii.  (Tables)  4-  xxviii.  (Answers)  pp. 
(Bell.)  4x.  6</.— Part  L  was  noticed  in  The  School  World 
for  September  (p.  360).  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  bearing 
on  a  matter  referred  to  in  thai  notice^  that  an  appendix 
to  the  complete  text-book  discusses  very  clearly  the  methods  of 
usinf;  seven-figure  logarithms*  The  second  part  begins  with 
two  well-written  chapters  on  the  properties  of  triangles  and 
polygons ;  these  are  followed  by  chapters  on  general  values  of 
angles  with  the  same  sine,  &c,,  submultiplc  angles,  and  inverse 
functions.  The  space  given  to  submuttiple  angles  might  well 
have  been  curtailed  in  order  to  give  more  careful  statements 
about  inverse  functions  ;  if  the  student  follows  the  advice  to 
consider  only  the  principal  value,  then  he  will  find  many  of  the 
formulae  to  be  incorrect.  Chapter  XX.,  on  Inequalities  and 
Limits,  is  a  very  good  one,  the  treatment  being  decidedly  fresh. 
The  chapters  on  the  exponential  theorem,  De  Moivre's  theorem, 
and  the  expansions  of  sin.  x.  and  cos.  x,  are  sutficjent  for  a  first 
readinfir ;  a  good  featuie  is  the  application  of  the  series  to  the 
calculation  of  the  functions  in  particular  cases  and  to  the  solu* 
tton  of  equations.  When  full  justice  is  done  to  arithmetic 
ill  the  higher  branches,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
degree  ol  accuracy  in  the  values  obtained.  The  book  is  pro- 
vided with  excellent  sets  of  exercises,  and,  though  probably 
capable  of  improvement,  is  a  worthy  addition  to  school  litera- 
ture. An  interesting  appendix  on  the  slide  rule  adds  to  the 
valoe  of  the  work. 


Elementary  THgommetry.  By  C.  H.  P.  Mayo.  xvi.  -\- 
ao4  pp.  (Longmans.)  p.  6^.— The  arrangement  of  this  book 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  usually  followed,  and  is,  we 
think,  a  decided  improvement.  No  fictitious  importance  is 
attached  to  the  acute  angle»  but,  from  the  outset,  angles  of  any 
magnitude  are  considered,  though  attention  is  specially  directed 
tn  such  angles  as  occur  in  the  ordinary  elementary  applications. 
Part  L,  entitled  *' Practical  Trigonometry,"  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  and  is  well  within  the  reach  of  beginners  ;  from 
personal  experience  we  can  say  that  the  method  here  adopted 
has  proved  thoroughly  satUfactory.  Part  IL  follows  more 
closely  the  usual  lines,  and  contains  as  much  as  js  required  for 
ordinary  school  use.  The  book  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  teachers  in  search  of  a  work  on  trigonometry  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  ihe  average  schoolboy  who  can  draw 
figures  and  do  calculations,  but  who  is  not  ready  for  the 
manipulation  of  formula.^  required  in  the  treatment  of  identities 
and  in  analytical  trigonometry  generally,  though  some  practice 
in  analytical  work  is  also  furnished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book. 

A  Geometrical  Political  Economy,  By  H.  Cunynghame. 
128  pp.  (Clarendon  Press-)  2s.  (xi,  net,— To  complete  the 
title  of  the  book  we  should  add,  **  being  an  elementary  treatise 
on  the  method  of  explaining  some  of  the  theorems  of  pure 
economic  science  by  means  of  diagrams."  The  diagrams  are, 
in  fact,  graphs,  though  the  author  in  the  preface  seems  lo  «op- 
pose  that  the  word  "graph  "  is  not  used  **  when  a  law  can  be 
discovered  governing  the  form  of  the  graph*';  but  one  of  the 
chief  values  of  a  graph  for  practical  purposes  is  to  suggest  a  law, 
though  doubtless  the  expression  of  the  law  in  the  case  of 
economic  facts  will  be  somewhat  diflTerenl  from  that  in  the  more 
usual  applications.  However  that  may  be,  the  book  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  political  economy  ;  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  graphical  method  is  exceedingly  clear,  and 
should  be  well  within  the  comprehension  of  anyone  who  studies 
the  science  of  economics.  Teachers  might  get  many  hints 
from  the  book  for  uacfully  applying  graphic  methods  in  the 
schoolroom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

7'k£  Editors  do  ml  hold  themsehis  respomihUfor  ihe  opiniom 
expre$ied  in  Utters  which  appear  in  these  columm.  As  a 
rule^  a  letter  criticising  any  artuU  or  review  prt  tiled  in 
TitR  School  World  ivili  be  suitmitttd  to  tht  contribulor 
before  publication^  so  that  tJu  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together, 

Th«  Educallon  and  Staiui  of  Women. 

May  I  thank  Camilla  Jebb  for  her  broad-minded  contri- 
bution on  the  education  and  status  of  women?  I  am  specially 
grateful  to  her  for  supplementing  certain  lacuna  in  my  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  article  by  recording  the  remarkable  progress 
already  accomplished.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
having  drawn  a  blank  cheque  on  the  future  rather  than  posting 
up  the  credit  account  of  the  sex  as  it  stands  to-day,  but  I  in  no 
wise  regret  having  done  so,  because  1  feel  it  will  be  duly  111  led 
in  and  honoured  by  women  once  the  proper  time  has  arrived. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  alisolulcly  contu- 
macious in  persisting  in  my  somewhat  qualified  appreciation  of 
many  types  of  the  women  of  to-day —modern  I  will  not  call 
them,  they  are  rather  an  unstable  amalgam  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  shall  I  say  *'  *  hers  '  ancient  and  modern.'^?  le  mieux  est 
tou/onrs  Pcnnemi  du  hen  and  discontent  with  the  average  con- 
dition of  things  is  one  of  the  laws  of  progress.  As  a  matter  of 
detail  I  may  Dieoiion  the  lady  guardian  I  cited  does  not  come 
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out  of  the  jokes  column  of  a  newspaper,  but  lives  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  my  own  home.  That,  however,  is  of  little 
account.  The  point  I  wanted  to  illustrate,  and  many  women 
have  acknowledged  its  truth,  is  that  while  all  men  are  not 
immaculate  in  refraining  from  making  public  questions  a  matter 
of  a  sort  of  personal  vote  of  confidence,  women  are  still  less 
able  to  keep  the  personal  element  out  of  their  public  duties.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  proportion.  If,  say,  30  per  cent,  of  the 
men  are  not  free  from  this  weakness,  at  least  double  that  per- 
centage of  the  women  are  similarly  afflicted.  I  hope  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  blaming  the  women.  They  have  nor  had  a  tithe  of 
the  men's  experience;  how  can  we  expect  them  at  once  to 
become  their  equals  in  this  respect  ?  Again,  two  blacks  do  not 
make  one  white,  and  surely  the  wise  woman  will  not  wait  till 
we  have  discarded  the  unsightly  chimney-pot  hat  in  order  to 
reform  her  own  dress.  As  regards  long  outdoor  skirts,  lady 
friends  assure  me  that  while  a  certain  number  of  women  are 
wearing  short  skirts  out  of  doors,  either  for  fashionable  or 
hygienic  reasons,  the  ** trailer"  is  still  much  in  evidence;  and 
what  will  happen  when  the  fashion  changes  ? 

As  regards  the  education  of  women  by  women,  the  whole 
point  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  question  of  aims.  What  type  of 
woman  do  we  want  to  produce  ?  Then  we  can  take  up  with 
advantage  the  second  question,  how  can  we  best  produce  her  ? 
Until  recently  we  have  always  been  squabbling  about  the  teach- 
ing of  this  or  that  subject,  whereas  its  suitability  should  never 
depend  on  whether  it  is  apparently  a  desirable  thing  in  itself, 
such  as  Greek,  but  whether  it  is  a  suitable  ingredient  in  the 
curriculum  requisite  to  produce  such  and  such  a  type  of  student, 
be  it  boy  or  girl.  We  want,  in  fact,  in  women's  education,  an 
explicit  statement  of  aim.  Let  me  take  my  own  personal 
opinion  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  presume  the  aim  of 
woman's  education  should  be  to  turn  out  strong,  healthy  women, 
potential  mothers  and  housewives,  filled  with  civic  aspirations, 
with  power  to  earn  their  living  should  they  be  called  on  to  do 
so.  Some  of  our  most  prominent  lady  educationists  at  the 
British  Association  meeting  at  Southport  made  a  distinct  claim 
for  girls'  education  to  be  differentiated  from  that  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  It  was  very  remarkable  to 
notice  the  dead  set  made  against  co-education,  which  was  re- 
garded at  best  as  a  sort  of  pis  alUr.  In  fact,  the  undertone  of 
the  whole  discussion  seemed  to  be  that  while  women  should  be 
treated  as  the  equals  of  men,  they  must  by  nature  remain  pro- 
foundly different.  It  would  be  most  instructive  to  learn  if 
such  an  expert  as  Camilla  J  ebb  would  go  quite  so  far.  Some 
of  us  still  think  that  while,  where  possible,  boys  and  girls 
should  have  separate  schools,  they  might  in  certain  subjects 
receive  a  training  in  common. 

May  I  in  conclusion  point  out  what  appears  to  me  still  the 
weak  point  in  the  education  of  the  emale  portion  of  the 
nation  ?  While  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  and 
other  similar  institutions  have  done,  as  Miss  Jebb  rightly  insists, 
an  enormous  amount  to  popularise  among  teachers  and  girls  the 
old-world  sense  of  esprit  ae  corps,  I  doubt  if  they  have  suffi- 
ciently developed  the  modern  conception  of  responsibility  to 
the  community  at  large.  Again,  there  is  unfortunately  a  large 
class  of  girls  whom  these  schools  to  a  certain  extent  fail  to  reach 
—namely,  the  daughters  of  the  upper  classes.  These  are  still, 
for  the  most  part,  educated  at  home  by  governesses  or  at 
fashionable  schools  in  whicli  the  traditions  of  the  *'  seraglio  " 
are  still  largely  perpetuated,  and  the  sense  of  espri/  de  corps  or 
of  civic  duties  is  hardly  cultivated  at  all.  Vet  these  girls, 
belonging  as  they  do  to  the  c/asse  dirigeante^  are  going  to  be  in 
the  future  the  natural  leaders  of  women  in  a  thousand  ways. 
It  seems  until  we  can  induce  the  parents  of  such  girls  to  send 
them  to  some  public  institution,  ihey  will  never  acquire  the 
civic  virtues  which  axe  becoming  quite  as  necessary  for  women 


as  for  men  to-day.  What  we  really  want  is  a  committee  of 
patriotic  peeresses  to  start  an  Eton  or  Harrow  for  girb  bdoB{* 
ing  to  the  highest  classes,  staffed  with  the  flower  of  Oifbid 
and  Cambridge  women.  That  would  do  more  than  aoytbof 
else  to  help  women  forward  on  the  road  towards  tstelli|att 
independence  of,  or  rather  of  interdependence  with,  man.  For 
is  not  interdependence  the  truer  ideal,  that  co-operation  ad 
workini;  together  in  common  that  Camilla  Jebb  so  eloqMMli 
preaches  at  the  end  of  her  article  ? 

As  for  the  education  of  our  own  sex,  she  might,  very  vdl 
have  urged  that  we  too  have  much  to  alter.  Sonebow  or 
another  we  must  free  ourselves  from  the  dead  weight  of  WStr 
tinism  which  still  oppresses  English  public  schools  do  less  ibi 
English  society.  The  average  Philistine  is  all  too  piedispowd 
to  look  on  woman  as  fit,  in  lago's  words,  for  little  cIk  thsa 
**  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer."  We  have  got  to 
raise  the  intellectual  level  of  our  schools  if  we  are  ever  to 
produce  in  the  rank  and  file  an  intelligent  appredalion  of  the 
great  potentialities  of  the  woman  of  the  fvitnre. 

Cloudbslby  BKBMfrO.N. 

Meteof  olagioal  Obsenratioiit  in  Behoois. 

Mbtsorology  is  one  of  those  sciences  in  which  it  is  qviie 
impossible  to  control  the  circumstances  in  which  observatioQS 
are  made.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Schuster  in  the 
address  which  he  delivered  to  the  British  Association  sobsectka 
for  Cosmical  Physics  in  1902.  In  order  to  obtain  resultt  on 
which  a  science  can  be  founded  the  accessory  drcumstaooes 
which  are  beyond  our  control  must  be  eliminated.  This  cu 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  large  number  of  observatioiis  being 
made  with  regularity.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  nonber 
of  stations  at  which  observations  are  made  is  very  desirable,  sad 
it  is  on  this  ground  that  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  school 
stations  can  be  upheld. 

Many  difficulties  are  encountered  in  establishing  a  seooad- 
class  station  at  a  day  school ;  amongst  these  are  the  oboemtuH 
to  be  taken  at  9  p.m.,  the  weekly  breaks  on  Saturday  and  San- 
day,  and  the  holidays ;  the  last  two,  of  course,  interfere  wkh 
the  continuity  of  the  observations.  A  greater  difficulty  thsn 
any  of  these.is,  perhaps,  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  procorini 
the  required  apparatus.  These  difficulties  coold,  however,  be 
removed  almost  entirely  by  the  inauguration  of  a  special  das  of 
school  stations.  If  it  were  recognised  that  each  sdiool  sbosld 
have  a  meteorological  observatory,  the  expenses  would  be  met 
without  demur  by  the  school  authorities,  and  if  anangeoesls 
could  not  he  made  to  take  the  required  readings  daring  tk 
holidays  it  would  still  be  worth  while  to  make  obserratnoi 
during  term. 

The  observations,  valuable  in  themselves,  are  also  of  eoa* 
siderable  educational  value.  The  boys  themselves  should  Bske 
all  the  required  readings.  This  secures  the  interest  of  the  boyi 
in  meteorological  observations,  and  may  lead  to  the  < 
ment  of  many  private  stations  in  the  future,  while  the  1 
themselves  can  be  Ueated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  then  d 
much  value  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view. 

Some  observations  are  more  particularly  suitable  for  schooh 
than  others.  It  would,  however,  be  advisable  that  all  sdiool 
stations  should  make  the  same  set  of  observations,  and  toi 
this  the  authorities  at  the  Meteorological  Office  miight  in  i 
way  try  to  discover  the  general  opinion  on  this  point  \ 
teachers  themselves.  Observations  which  seem  soitabk  tie:- 
Temperature  readings  (maximum  and  minimum,  wet  aid  ^ 
bulb,  thermometers),  the  rainfall,  the  barometric  hdjgh^  tie 
amount  of  cloud  and  its  kind,  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
wind.  These  observations  have  been  made  at  the  Bd4c^ 
County  School  for  the  last  two  years. 
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which  can  be  adopted  with  considerable  tncocst  is 
h  separate  obeervation  to  a  separate  boy.    The 

as  soon  as  they  are  made,  should  t>e  entered  on  a 
pared  sheet  of  paper  kept  in  some  central  position, 
•le  to  get  each  boy  to  keep  a  private  record  of  his 
Nrm  of  a  graph.  This  helps  to  sustain  the  interest. 
( of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  can  be  used 
fiw  point,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
^laisher's  tables.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the 
ich  observations  as  lend  themselves  to  this  method 

can  be  found,  while  all  the  readings  can  be  com- 
ich  other,  and  any  connection  there  may  be  between 

whether  accidental  or  not,  can  be  discovered  and 
ih  the  observers.  The  graphic  records  are  particu- 
or  this  purpose. 

ewhat  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  estimate  the 
nrind  without  an  anemometer,  but  its  direction  and 
ection  of  motion  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  clouds 
served.  The  interest  of  the  observers  is  consider- 
ite  has  been  no  difficulty  in  securing  observers  for 
;  one  or  more  of  the  observers  usually  volunteers  to 
le  task,  which  of  course  entails  a  special  journey  to 
icb  day  at  9  a.m. 

ability  of  establishing  such  stations  can  hardly  be 
sd,  and  their  worth  both  to  the  teacher  and  boys,  as 
the  science  of  meteorology,  would,  I  believe,  be 

W.  A.  Whitton. 


ixilUry  Lasgaage  for  InteniailoBal  Ute. 

1  kindly  permit  me  to  give  some  information  to 
iring  to  investigate  the  progress  made  by  Esperanto 
fessors  of  languages  abroad.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a 
he  thought  of  business  men,  men  of  science,  and 

the  ao,ooo  addresses  of  men  who  approve,  which 
ie,  answer  that.  But  teachers  really  desiring  to 
y  must  have  names  and  addresses.    The  great  diffi- 

to  select,  for  in  France  alone,  in  fifty  large  towns, 

t  lyc^  and  colleges  are  giving  lessons  either  pub- 

ately ;  so  I  can  but  append  the  names  of  seven  who 

,  fairly  representative  professors. 

:aching  books  are  published  in  more  than  one  Ian- 

aps  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  "  Cours  Commercial 

>,*'  published  by  Leon  Marissiaux. 

St  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  of  teachers 

Germany,  &c.,  when  we  have  to  tell  them  that  the 

eachers  in  Great  Britain  who  have  identified  them- 

Esperanto  can  be  counted  on  the  five  fingers  of  one 

sion,  may  I  add  that  the  British  Esperanto  Associa- 

sd  October    14th,  1904,  has  twenty-five  affiliated 

he  Secretary  is   Mr.   Harold  Clegg,    14,   Norfolk 

ind.      Amongst  professors  of   languages    teaching 

re  : 

f.    Bourlet,    Dr.-es-Sc.    et    Math^natiques,    Prof. 

eaux  Arts,  22,  Avenue  de  L'Observatoire. 

M.  Saquet,  25,  rue  de  la  Poissonerie. 

f .  Meray,  74,  Rue  J. -J.  Rousseau. 

A,  Offret,  Prof,  des  Sciences  Facultative,  53,  Chemin 

:  Dr.  Mybs,  67,  Markstrasse,  Altona. 

;  Prof.  Affassau,  22,  rue  Marnix,  Ghent. 

Dr.  Ostrovski,  Polenkinskaja,  ul,  Jalta,  Russia. 

E.  A.  Lawrence. 
m  Road,  S.  Wimbledon, 
nnber  5th,  1904. 


A  WorUiig  Litanupy  of  eeaaval  Hlitory. 

May  I  add  a  brief  footnote  to  my  bibliographical  article  in 
your  November  issue  ?  It  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  such  lists 
'*up  to  date,"  and  a  good  many  books  have  been  published 
since  I  compiled  this  particuhur  list.  The  following  three  recent 
books  imperiously  claim  a  place  in  even  the  smallest  *'  Working 
Library  of  General  History.'* 

(i)  Historical  Sourcis  in  Schools :  a  Report  to  tho  New 
England  History  Association,  (The  Macmillan  Co.) — This  is 
an  excellent  book  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-planned 
school  library  and  to  any  teacher  whose  lessons  include  any 
branch  of  history — ancient,  modern,  British  or  American.  It  is 
a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  select  explanatory  bibliography 
so  convincingly  advocated  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his  "  Man- 
kind in  the  Making.'* 

(2)  An  Introdttction  to  the  History  of  Western  Europe,  By 
J.  H.  Robinson.  (Ginn.)  ^s,  6</.— This  is  the  only  satisfac- 
^tory  book  known  to  me  which  includes  mediaeval  and  modem 
history  (but  not  ancient  history)  within  a  single  pair  of  covers. 
Those  who  prefer  to  keep  ancient  history  quite  separate  from 
general  modern  history  might  use  this  book  as  a  substitute  for 
Prof.  G.  B.  Adams's  "  European  History,*'  recommended  in  my 
list ;  but  it  would  serve  more  properly  as  a  supplement  than  as 
a  substitute. 

(3)  Readings  in  European  History,  Vol.  I.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Robinson.  (Ginn.)  7/.— This  is  the  first  adequate 
source-book  of  general  history  (the  first  volume  extends  "  from 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Protestant 
revolt  '*),  and  at  once  joins  the  source-books  of  English  history 
edited  by  Professors  Colby  and  Kendall  as  indispensable  to  the 
teacher  of  history — whether  he  be,  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  expert  or  layman — and  to  the  well-equipped  school 
library.  If  only  our  school  examination  authorities  would  insert 
in  their  regulations  for  senior  candidates  at  least  '*  credit  will  be 
given  [this  formula  might  stave  off  cramming  and  specially 
annotated  editions]  for  acquaintance  with  such  of  the  original 
sources  of  the  period  as  are  included  in  the  source-books  of 
Colby,  Kendall,  Powell,  Robinson  and  Warner,"  what  a  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  the  real  study  of  history  in  our  schools  ! 

Peihaps  I  may  also  be  allowed  to  say  that  anyone  interested 
in  the  subject  will  find  a  somewhat  fuller  list  of  books  bearing 
on  general  history  (about  three  times  as  long  as  that  in  The 
School  World)  in  my  *'  Student's  Note- Book  of  European 
History,  1789-1848"  (Heffer,  31.  6^.  net),  which  will,  I  hope, 
appear  before  Christmas. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  the  Editor  of  the  Cambridge 
"  Lectures  on  the  Nineteenth  Century  '*  should  be  "  Kirk- 
Patrick,"  not  "/V/gpatrick." 

J.  S.  LiNDSEY. 


Auooiation  of  Teaohen  in  Technical  Inititates. 

At  a  largely  attended,  representative  meeting  of  teachers 
from  London  polytechnics,  technical  institutes,  and  schools  of 
art,  held  at  the  Birkbeck  College  on  October  22nd,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lineham  (head  of  engineering  department,  Goldsmiths'  Insti- 
tute) in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  to  form  an  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Science,  Art  and  Technology,  engaged  in  the  insti- 
tutions mention^  above,  such  association  ultimately  to  extend 
its  membership  to  institutions  in  the  provinces. 

A  temporary  committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Bramham  (North- 
ampton Institute),  Miss  Maxlow  (Wandsworth),  Messrs.  Bates 
(Brixton),  Baxter  (Bolt  Court),  F.  Churchill  (East  London),  J. 
B.  Coleman  (South*western),  P.  Coleman  (Northern),  G.  Dray- 
cott  (Borough),  W.  Grimwood  (Westminster),  G.  Harrop  (St. 
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Bride's),  W.  J.  Lineham  (Goldsmiths'),  C.  F.  Mitchell  (Regent 
Street),  G.  Paley-Yorke  (Poplar),  S.  Starling  (West  Ham), 
W.  Walters  (Hackney),  and  J.  Wilson  (Battersea),  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  rules  and  constitution,  and  to  report  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  January,  1905.  A  temporary  subscription  was 
fixed,  and  members  were  enrolled. 

J.  Wilson,  Hon,  Sec.  pro  tern, 
Battersea  Polytechnic,  S.W. 

Stadies  on  Hesiod.    No.  II.    The  Shield  of  Hercules. 

"Your  Reviewer,"  whom  I  do  not  care  to  follow,  has 
mistaken  my  references.  Let  me  only  say,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
about  his  speeches,  *'  please  to  read  the  pamphlet  itself,  and  not 
the  comments  of  perhaps  hasty  criticism."  Theories,  which  do 
good  work  as  pioneers,  certainly  until  they  are  verified,  must 
not  be  surprised  if  they  get  cried  down  ;  mine,  however,  has  this 
amount  of  verification  already,  that  it  makes  the  epithets  in 
Hesiod  at  once  to  have  meaning.  Hesiod,  great  and  true  poet, 
was  certainly  himself  a  moralist,  as  witnessed  by  his  well-known 
apophthegms ;  or,  to  go  no  further,  by  his  beautiful  opening 
lines  (1.  10,  &c.)  of  '•  Works  and  Days."  Without  keeping 
moral  considerations  well  in  the  mind,  how  could  Hesiod  be 
profitably  studied  ? 

Steepleton  Rectory,  W.  F.  Cornish. 

Nov.  7th,  1904. 

I  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Cornish's  advice.  Read  the 
pamphlet,  and  then  securus  iudicei  orbis  terrarum. 

Your  Rbvibvvbr. 


MUTUAL  AID. 

Thb  object  of  these  columns  is  to  afford  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

Readers  are  invited  tu  send  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
asked  below  by  our  correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each  question 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper. 

QUBSTIONS. 

F.  L.  L.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  (a)  what  is  the  best  wax 
to  use  for  coating  '*  home-made "  lantern-slides ;  (b)  how  to 
ensure  getting  a  thin  even  coating  of  wax  on  the  glass  ? 

C.  M.  J.  Where  can  I  obtain  cheap  five- figure  mathematical 
tables,  containing  logarithms  and  the  natural  and  logarithmic 
trigonometrical  functions  ? 

The  only  five- figure  tables  1  know  contain  far  more  than  is 
needed  for  school  work,  and  are  consequently  too  expensive. 

J.  G.  R.  Who  is  the  publisher  and  what  is  the  price  of 
Woodward's  **  Crystallography  for  Beginners"  mentioned  in 
The  School  World  for  October,  1904? 

Questions  with  Answers. 

C.  H.  C.  Will  any  schoolmaster  who  has  taken  up  some 
branch  0/ practical  work^  such  as  Electric  Lighting,  or  any  work 


which  might  prove  proJUabU  on  compulsory  retirement  from 
teaching,  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  his  experience  ? 

A.  E.  M.    Although  the  writer  cannot  claim  to  be  in  the 
position  desired  by  your  correspondent,  he  took  a  holiday  some 
years  ago  as  a  "hand"  in  a  corporation  lighting  station  in  order  to 
bring  his  laboratory  knowledge  a  little  more  into  touch  with  prac- 
tice. To  become  a  successful  electrical  engineer  a  good  training  in 
mechanical  engineering  previously  is  roost  desirable,  if  not  essen- 
tial. The  responsibilities  are  often  great,  and  many  occasions  aris« 
which  call  for  the  exercise  of  quick  initiative  which  entails  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  details.    Valuable  posts  in  this  department  of 
electrical   work  certainly  exist,  but  are  only  obtained  after  i 
passage  through  the  junior  stages,  in  which  the  remuneration  b 
not  high.     A  station  may  possess  perhaps  three  janior  engineen 
working  in  eight-hour  shifts  in  rotation.     Such   posts  carrj 
with  them  during  duty  the  entire  control  of  the  plant  and  staff, 
and  many  cases  exist  in  which  the  salary  does  not  amooot  to 
;{'200  a  year,  and  such  posts  are  generally  filled  by  men  ooder 
thirty. 

If  your  correspondent  possesses  a  little  capital  and  a  good 
deal  of  business  capacity,  some  post  in  a  firm  dealing  with 
electrical  *'  sundries "  will  be  open  to  him  involving  much  les 
training,  but,  unless  he  is  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  firm,  he 
will  find  many  trade  dealings  which  make  a  conscience  esu- 
blished  on  broad  lines  a  distinct  financial  asset. 


W.  J.  T.  Would  some  reader,  with  experience  of  scketl 
dramatics,  suggest  some  plays  or  portion  of  plays  suitable  fer 
production  in  a  mixed  school  ? 

C.  M.  Waltbrs.  W.  J.  T.  may  possibly  find  my  •xperieoce 
useful,  though  limited.  I  produced  the  first  four  acts  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  with  considerable  success  in  t 
mixed  school.  It  does  not  demand  great  actine  powers  from 
one  member  of  the  cast,  as  do  most  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
with  good  dressing  requires  no  scenery.  We  also  did  on  i 
somewhat  less  elaborate  scale  the  chief  scenes  from  *'  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer."  I  imagine,  but  have  not  tried  it  personally,  tlttt 
"The  Rivals"  could  also  be  done  in  parU.  A  « chorus"  to 
tell  the  story  connecting  the  scenes  is  by  no  means  as  inept  as  it 
sounds. 

If  you  can  find  a  boy  for  Shy  lock,  no  play  is  so  popular  is 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

J.  W.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  may  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
monthly  paper  published  in  Esperanto^  which  is  mentioned  ie 
the  article  on  Esperanto  in  the  November  issue  of  The  School 
World  ? 

Eds. — See  the  letter  by  Miss  Lawrence  (p.  483). 
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Information,  by  C.  L.  Altmaier,  398 
Composition,  English,  Elemenu  of,  faj 

T.  F.  Huntington,  158 
Corinthians,  The  Second  Epistle  of  Fnl 
the  Apostle  to  the,  by  Dr.  A.  PIsb- 
mer,  78,  157 
Dante,  The  Dread   Inferno,  by  M.  A. 

Wyld,  235 
David  and  Solon.on,  the  Reigns  ol^  bf 

G.  Carter,  34 
Death  in  the  Desert,  A,  edited  by  the 

Rev.  G.  V.  Pope,  479 
Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague,  edited  bf 

Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  440 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  edited  by  Dr. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  440 
Dryden's  Essay  of  Dramatic   Poesy,  bf 

T.  Arnold,  235 
English    Course.    Magnus's,    Book  I^ 
Words  and  thor  Use,  by  L 
Magnus,  437 
„        Literature,  The  Hasten  o(  bf 

S.  Gwynn,  358 
„    ,    The  King's,  and  How  to  Writs 
it*  by  J.  Bygou  and  k 
J.  L.  Jones,  95 
„    ,    „    Making  of,  by  H.  Bradkft 
247 
Froissart's  Chronicles,  Selection  itamM 

N.  Eraser,  118 
Gower's  Confessio  Amantis,  Seieedo» 

from,  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  16 
Hawkins'  Voyage  into  the  SoathScM» 

edited  by  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Roese,  44O 
Hebrew   Monarchy,  The,   by  the  Rev. 

A.  R.  Witham,  478 
Irving's,    Washiikgton,    Compamooi  ^ 
Columbus,  edited   by  Dr.  W.  H.  IX 
Rouse,  440 
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Irving's,  Washington,  Life  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  by  C.  R.  Gaston,  117 

Isaiah,  The  Book  of,  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  by  R.  R.  Ottley,  478 

Israel,  Early  Story  of,  by  E.  L.  Thomas, 

235 
Johnson*s,  Dr.,  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  by  E.  J.  Thomas, 
437 
Judith,  edited  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  466 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  The,  157 
Lamb,  Charles,  Selected  Essays  of,  by 

G.  A.  Wauchope,  358 
Learning,  The  Advancement  of,  by  A.  S. 

Cook,  Book  I.,  437 
Literary  Criticism,  An  Elementary  Guide 

to,  by  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  236 
Literature,  Chats  on,  with  my  Children, 

by  A.  L.  Miller,  440 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  by  U,  B.  Cot- 

tcrill,  34 
Lord's  Life,  Our,  The  Story  of,  by  Mrs. 

Montgomery,  157 
Macaula/s    Essay    on    Bacon,    by    D. 
Salmon,  197 
,,  Life  of  Johnson,  by  A.  P. 

Walker,  236 

„  „      „  Samuel  Johnson,  by 

H.B.  Cotterill,320 

„  „      „   Samuel  Johnson,  by 

C.  L.  Hanson,  158 

, ,  Lives  of  Goldsmith  and  J  ohn- 

son,  bv  J.  B.  John,  321 
„  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  H.  B. 

Cotterill,  321 
Mark,  S.,  The  Gospel  of  (Revised  Ver- 
sion), by  Sir  A.  F.  and  M.  D.  Hort,  78 
Matthew,  St.,  The  Gospel  according  to, 

by  E.  W.  Smith,  157 
Milton's    Comus,  by  the  Rev.    E.   A. 

Phillips,  478 
More*s   Utopia,  Sir  Thomas,  by  Prof. 

Churton  Collins,  235 
New  Testament  Bible  Stories,  edited, 

&c.,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton,  236 

Odin,  Children  of,  by  E.  E.  Speight,  34 

Old  Testament  Bible  Stories,  edited,  &c., 

by  Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton, 

236 

,,  „      History    for  Schools,  by 

W.  F.  Burnside,  198 
„  „      History    for  Schools,   by 

Dr.  T.  C.  Fry,  118 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  Notes  to,  by 
J.    H.    Fowler   and    W.    Bell,   197; 
Book  I.,  by  J.  H.  Fowler,  157 
PenUteuch,  The,  Vol.  il.,  by  Rev.  H.  C. 

Batterbnry,  398 
Poems,  English,  Books   I.  and  ii.,    by 
J.  G.  Jennings,  197 
„      ,  Selected,  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  397 
Poetry  Book,  A  School,    by    Dr.   W. 
Peterson,  235 
y,        English,   Parts   I.    and   ii.,   by 
Prol  W.  H.  Woodward,  197 
Poets'  Comer,  321 

Princess,  The  Light,  edited  by  G.  Mac- 
Donald,  45S 
Prophets,  The  Work  of  the,  by  R.  E. 

Selfe,  478 
Richard  il.,  by  W.  Keith  Leask,  34 
ScieDti6c  Papers,  Notes  on  the  Compo- 
sition of,  by  Prof,  T.  C.  Allbutt,  437 
Scott,  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  by 

J.  W.  Young,  320 
Scott's  Kenilworth,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Fla- 
tber,  118 
by  W.K.  Leask,  197 
yy       Lady  of  tht  Lake,  by  F.  Masson, 


Scott's  Marmion,   Cantos   I  and  6,  by 
Prof.  M.  Macmillan,  34 
,,       Queptin  Durward,   abridged  for 

schools,  236 
,,       Rob  Roy  (Continuous  Readers), 

158 
,,       Talisman,  437 
Shakespeare's  Chart  of  Life,  by  Dr.  W. 

Miller,  468 
Shakespeare,  King  Henry  iv.,  Selections 
from,  236 
,,  Lamb's  Tales  from,  157 

.,  Studies  in,  by  Prof.  Churton 

Collins,  197 
,,  The    Merchant  of  Venice, 

by  R.  M'William,  398 
,,  The    Plays     of;    Hamlet, 

Merchant  of  Venice,  King 
Richard     ill..      Twelfth 
Night,  each   by    Dr.    G. 
Brandes,  359 
,,  The  Winter's  Tale,  by  T. 

Page,  236 
,,  Hamlet,   by   O.    Smeaton, 

118 
by  A.  W.  Verity, 
197 
,,  Henry  iv..  Part  I.,  by  F. 

W.  Moorman,  236 
, ,  Plays,  I  leinemann's  edition 

of,  Cymbeline,  Corio- 
lanus,  Macbeth,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  The  Tem- 
pest, Othello,  King 
Lear,  All's  WeU  that 
Ends  Well,  King  Henry 
v.,  Julius  Caesar,  Peri- 
cles, Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  437 
„  Twelfth  Night,  by  F.  John- 

son, 236 
Shelley's  Adonais,   by  W.  M.  Rossetti 

and  A.  O.  Pickard,  34 
Sonnets,   Elizabethan,  newly  arranged, 

&c.,  by  S.  Lee,  344 
Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  Book     i,  by 

Prof.  W.  H.  Hudson,  198 
Style  in  Composition,  by  W.  J.  Addis, 

198 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The,  in  words 

of  one  syllable,  161 
Syntax,  English,  Advanced,  byG.  C.  T. 

Onions,  158 
Tennyson,    An     Introduction     to    the 

Poems  of,  by  Dr.  H.  Van  Dyke,  236 
Tennyson's  Dieam  of  Fair  Women,  &c., 
by  F.  J.  Rowe  and  W.  T. 
Webb,  198 
„         The  Cup,  by  H.  B.  Cotterill, 
157 
Wakefield,  The  Vicar  of,  157 
Word  Lore,  The  Folk  and  their,  by  Dr. 

A.  S.  Palmer,  358 
Words,  The  Use  of,  by  G.  Kinnear,  358 

Geography. 

Asia,  by  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde,  200 
Autograph  Hand  Maps,  The,  35 
British  Empire,  A  Survey  of  the,  237 
„      Isles,  The,  by  J.    B.   Reynolds, 

359 
Geographical    Readers,    Pictorial,    The 

British  Empire,  1^9 
Geographies  of  British  Isles,  America, 

Asia,  by  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde,  438 
Geography,   Descriptive,  from  Original 

Sources,   Australia  and   Oceania,  by 

F.  D.  and  A.  J.  Herbertson,  36 


Geography    Examination    Papers,    Ju* 
nior,  by  W.   G.    Baker, 
321 
„  General,    An     Elementary 

Class-Book  of,  by  Dr.  H. 
R.  Mill,  359 
„  of  British  South  Africa,  by 

G.  T.  Warner,  480 
„  ,,   India,  Burma,  and  Cey- 

lon, An  Elementary,  by 
H.  F.  Blanford,  359 
„  „   Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

by  A.  G.  Haynes,  200 
„  M    the  World,  An  Elemen- 

tary, by  Prof. 
L.  W.  Lyde, 
236 
„  „  „   ,  The  Local  Ex- 

amination,   by 
A.  G.  Haynes, 
edited    by    G. 
Carter,  479 
„  Physical,  Elementary  Class- 

Book  of,    by    Prof.    W, 
Hughes,  new  edition  by 
Prof.  R.  A.  Gregory,  437 
„  Readers,  New    Era,   Book 

II.,  by  R.  Bunting,  359;  The  World, 
438 ;  The  Globe,  by  V.  T.  Murch^, 
senior,  213 
Globe,  New  Physical  Terrestrial,  Philip's, 

479 
Highways  and  Byways  in  Sussex,  by  E. 

V.  Lucas,  158 
Johnston's  Simplex  Wall  Atlas  of  the 

British  Empire,  199 
Map  of  the  World  on  an  Equal  Area 

Projection,  35 
Royal  Wall  Atlas,  The,  No.  7,  Africa, 

199 
World,  The,  and  its  People,  200 ;  The 

British  Isles,  438 ;  in  1904,  by  C.  A. 

Wood,  159 


History. 

Alfred,  King,  Stories  from  the  Life  of, 

by  C.  A.  Milford,  278 
American  History,  An  Elementary,  by 

D.  H.  Montgomery,  359 

Ancient  History,  by  W.  H.  Salter,  479 
„       Worid,  The,  by  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton,  479 
Bayeux,  its  Cathedral  and  Churches,  by 

R.  S.  Mylne,  359 

Britannia  History  Readers,  IIIA.,  321 

British  Empire,  A  Historical  Geography 

of    the,     bv     H.    B. 

George,  398 ;  Growth 

of  the,  by  M.  B.  Synge, 

79 
British  History,  A  Synopsis  of,  479 
„      History,  A   First  Book  of,   by 

Prof.  T.   F.  Tout,  118 ;  in  Periods, 

Parts  IV.  and  v.,  199  ;  Nation,  The,  by 

G.  M.  Wrong,  35 
Church  of  St.   Mary  the  Virgin,   The, 

Oxford,  in  its  relation  to  Some  Famous 

Events  of  English  History,  by  H.  L. 

Thompson,  93 
Civil  War,  The  Romance  of  the,  by  A. 

B.  Hart  and  E.  Stevens,  79 
Crimea,  The  War  in  the,  by  General  Sir 

E.  Hamley,  278 

Dates,  Mnemonics  for,  by  **  Pilot,"  79 
East  Country,  The  Story  of  the,  by  E.  S. 

Syroes,  199 
England,  A  First  History  of,  by  C.  L. 

Thompson,  Part  v.,  198 
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England,  A  Junior  History  of,  by  C.  and 
M.  Oman,  279 
,,       Mediaeval,  by  M.  Bateson,  iiS 
,,       Modern,  A  History  of,  by  H. 

Paul,  Vols.  I.  and  ii.,  198 
„       Social  Life  in,  by  J.  Finnemore, 
Vol.  II.,  79 
English  History,  Classified  Catalogue  of 
Books  on,  by  A.  N. 
Braysbaw,  398 
Reader,  by  E.  M.  W. 
Buxton,  79 
European  History,  Landmarks  of.  By  E. 
H.  M'Dougall,  425 
,,  ,,      ,  Readings  in,  by  J.  H. 

Robinson,  479 
,,        Polity,  The    Development  of, 
•   by  Prof.  H.  Sidgwick,  103 
Europe,  Modern,  A  History  of,  by  M. 
Whitcomb,  35 
„  ,  Foundations     of,     by 

Dr.  E.  Reich,  199 
France,  History  of,  Duruy's,  479 
Friends  of  the  Olden  Time,  by  A.  Gard- 
ner, 279 
Historical  Albums,  Period  1272-1399,35 
„        Allusions,  Dictionary  of,  byT. 

B.  Harbottle,  34 
„        Studies,  by  J.  R.  Green,  79 
History,  A  First  Book  of  Stories  from, 
199;    A    Second    Book   of 
Stories  from,  199 
,,       in  Biography,  by  B.   A.    Lees, 

vol.  i.,  198 
,,      Mediaeval  and  Modern,  by  P.  V. 
N.  Myers,  Part  li.,  198 
Industry,.  lieroes  of,  by  F.  E.  Cooke, 

398 
Map  History  (Stuart  Section),  by  G.  C 

Pringle,  407 
Middle  Ages.  A  History  of  the,  by  D.  C. 

Miinro,  119 
Poetry,  English,  A  History  of,  by  Dr. 

W.  J.  Courlhope,  144 
Priestley,  Dr.  J.,  Memoirs  of,  279 
Sea  Power,  The  Struggle  for,  by  M.  B. 

Synge,  35 
Temple  History  Readers,  The,  by  Dr.  M. 

T.  Yates,  Book  iv.,  359 
Tudor  Dynasty,   The,   by   A.    Hassall, 

278 
Victoria,  Queen,  by  S.  Lee,  1 19 


Mathematics. 

Accounts,   Household,   by   K.    Manley, 

239 

Algebra,    Advanced    Course  in,   by  W. 

Wells,  400 
,,      ,  An,  for  Junior  Forms,  by  R.  B. 

Morgan,  238 
,,      ,  Elementary,  by  W.  M.  Baker 

and  A.  A.  Bourne,  Part  L, 

359  , 

,,      ,  Hail's  Graphical,  Solutions  of 
the    Examples    in,    by   H.   S.    Hall, 
assisted  by  H.  C.  Beaven,  401 
Algebraical    Factors    and     Methods    of 

Using  Them,  by  H.  R.  Birch,  36 
Arithmetical   Examples,  by  W.  G.  Bor- 

chardt,  160 
Arithmetic,  by  H.  G.   Willis,  Part  ii., 
160 
,,         ,  Examples  in,  by  C.  Pendle- 
bury  and  F.  E.  Robinson, 

438 

„  ,  Exercises  in  (Oral  and 
Written),  by  C.  M.  Tay- 
lor, Part  III.,  360 


Arithmetic  for  the  Standards,  by  C. 
Pendlebury,  Scheme  B, 
Standards  vi.  and  vii., 
160 

,,  ,  Higher,  Worked  Problems 
in,  by  W.  P.  Workman 
and  R.  H.  Chope,  238 

,,        ,  Macmillan's  Picture,  vol.  i., 

438 
,,        ,  New  School,  by  C.  Pendle- 
bury and  F.  E.  Robinson, 
Part  I.,   360;   Part   11., 
438;   by  C.   Pendlebury 
and  F.  £.  Robinson,  438 
„        ,  Pitman's,  Scheme  A,  by  W. 
H.  Higden,  322 
,,        ,       ,,        Guide  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Scheme 
A,  Book  v.,  323 
„        ,  Problematic,  The  "  A.  L.,*' 

Scheme  B,  360 
„        ,  The  Story  of,  by  S.   Cun- 

nington,  322 
,,         ,  The  Teacher's  Blackboard, 
by  "Tact,"  Part  1,360 
Calculator,  ProelPs  Pocket,  201 
Conic  Sections  and  Algebraic  Geometry, 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on,  by  G.  H. 
Puckle,  200 
Decimals  and  the  Metric  System,  280 
Dynamics,   The  Tutorial,    by    Dr.    W. 
Briggs  and   Prof.   G.  H.  Bryan,  2nd 
edn.,  201 
Fourth    Dimension,    The,    by    C.    H. 

Hinton,  32?. 
Functions,    Mathematical,     Five-Figure 

Tables  of,  by  J.  B.  Dale,  120 
Geometrical  Drawing,  Examples  in,  by 
V.     Le    Neve 
Foster,  281 
„  „      ,  Guide  to  the  Art 

Examinations  in, 
of  the  Board  of 
Education,  by  a 
Drawing  Inspec- 
tor, 239 
„  Theorems    practically     de- 

monstrated  by  means  of 
Dissected  Models,  by  T. 
Gosset,  281 
„  Political    Economy,  A,   by 

H.  Cunynghame,  481 
Geometry,  Analytical,  Notes  on,  by  A. 
C.  Jones,  80 
„      ,  A  New,  for  Junior  Forms,  by 
S.    Barnard    and    J.     M. 
Child,  x6o 
,,      ,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of,   by  A.    J.    Pressland, 
238 
„      ,  A  School,  by  H.  S.  Hall  and 
F.   H.   Stevens,   Part  iv., 
80  ;  Parts  i.  to  v. ,  1 19 ;  Part 
VI.,  438 
,,      ,  Constructive,  by  J.  G.   Kerr, 

322 

„  ,  Elementary,  by  F.  R.  Barrell, 
Section  ill.,  200;  of  the 
Straight  Line,  Circle  and 
Plane,  Rectilineal  Figures, 
by  C.  Hawkins,  Part  I,  80  ; 
Part  II.,  238  ;  Plane,  Induc- 
tive and  Deductive,  by  A. 
Baker,  120;  Solutions  of 
the  Exercises  in  Godfrey 
and  Sid  dons',  by  E.  A. 
Price,  438 

,,  ,  Observational,  First  Lessons 
in,  by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Shaw, 
120 


Geometry  on  Modern  Lines,  for  Ek> 
mentary  Students,  by  E.S. 
Boulton,  120 

,,  ,  Practical,  for  Beginners,  lijr 
V.  Ijc  Neve  Foster  od 
F.  W.  Dobbs,  280 

,,       ,  Practical,  with  Mensanti(B, 

438 
,,       ,  Preliminary,  by  R.  Robau, 

322 
,,       ,  Pure,       Elementary,     wii 
Mensuration,  by  E.  Sod- 
den, 400 
,,        ,  Rudiments     of,     for    Jaoia 
Classes,    by     M.    Wilsca, 
160 
,,        ,  Theoretical     and    Practial, 
Exercises  in,  bf 
R.  B.  Morgu, 
36 
,,        ,  tt         «    foi^    BegiDoers, 

by  C.  H.  Allcock,  Part  ill.,  239 
Graphs    and     Imaginaries,    by  J.   G. 
Hamilton  and  F.  Kettle,  238 
„     ,  Elementary,  by  W.  M.  Baker 

and  A.  A.  Bourne,  36 
,,     :  on  the  Graphical  Representa- 
tion of  Algebraic  Functions,  by  C  H. 
French  and  G.  Osbom,  36 
Hydro  -  mechanics,   A   Treatise  00,  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Besantand  A.  S.  Ramsay, 
Part  I.  Hydrostatics,  280 
Integers,  Elements  of  the  theory  of,  by 

J.  Bowden,  239 
Logarithms  for   Beginners,    by    C   N. 

Pickworth,  187 
Mathematical  Papers  (for  Army  Classes), 
by     H.    S.    Bia. 
bant,  238 
„  „     ,  Woolwich,  Edited 

by  E.  J.  Brook-Smith,  360 
Mathematics,  Lower  and  Higher  Grade. 
Leaving  Certificate  Ex- 
amination.       Speciooes 
Examination  Papers,  237 
,,         ,  Practical,  A   Manual  aii 
byF.  Castk. 

36 
„        ,  „      ,      Prehmmiry, 

by  S.  G.  Starling  and  F.  C  Clarice, 

401 
Mechanics,  by  J.  Cox,  322 
Mechanism,  The  Principles  of,  by  H.  A. 

Garratt,  80 
Mensuration,    Elementary,    by   G.  T. 

Chivers,  322 
Metric  System,   The,    Explained,  witk 

Exercises,  Examples  and  Illustratioos, 

by  G.  Rousselle ;  translated,  &c.,  by 

R.  Smith,  160 
Navigation,  Modern,  by  Rev.  W.  Hall 

238 
Number  Lessons,  Arnold's,  PupQ's  600c, 
I.  to  VI.,  438 ;  Teacher's  Book,  i.  ton., 
438 
Quaternions,  Introduction  to,  by  Mi. 
P.   Kelland  and    P.  G.   Tait,  Tlurf 
edition,  239 
Returns,  Digesting,  into  SammarieSi  by 

J.  Logan,  201 
Statics,  Graphic,  The  Elementary  Pria- 
ciples  of,  by  E.  Hardy,  23S 
„      ,The     Tutorial,    by     Dr.    ^^ 
Briggs    and     Prof.    G.    H- 
Bryan  (3rd  edn.)>  201 
Structural  Members,  Strength  and  Ehs- 

ticity  of,  by  P.  J.  Woods,  aoo 
Surveying,  Plane,  Elements  of  (iodoiii^ 
Levelluig),  by  S.  M.  Baitoo,  ^ 
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Trigonometry,  A  New,  for  Schools,  by 
W.  G.  Borchardt  and 
A.  D.  Perrott,  Part  I., 
360 

,,  ,  Beginners',    by     M.     S. 

David,  360 

„  ,  Plane,  by  J.  M.  Taylor, 

,,  ,      ,,  ,  The  Elements  of, 

by  R.  Lachlan 
and     W.      C. 
Fletcher,  360 
,,  ,  A  New,  for  Schools,  by 

W.   G.    Borchardt  and 
A.  D.  Perrott,  481 
,,  ,  Elementary,  by  C.  H.  P. 

Mayo,  481 


Miscellaneous. 

k  Budapest,  de  TEcole  normale  royale 
hongroise  de  dessin   et  du  s^minaire 
de  professeurs  de  dessin,  471 
Blundeirs  Worthies,  by  M.  L.  Banks,  361 
Brush-Drawing  Cards,    Blackie's,  by  J. 
W.  Nicol,  3  Sets,  439 
,,   ,  The  Manipulation  of  the,  as  ap- 
plied to  Design,  Third  Edition,  343 
Brush  work.  Decorative,  and  Elementary 
Design,  by  H.  Cadness,  Second  Edi- 
tion, 343 
Capitals,  Roman,  An  Alphabet  of,  by  G. 

W.  Rhead,  439 
Classics,  Carmelite,   5  vols.,  edited    by 
Miss  Thomson  and   C.    T.    Onions, 
440 
Clay  Modelling,  Complete,  by  the   late 

W.  Reid,  343 
Code  for  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
1 904-1905,  The  "  School  Government " 
Edition  and  Manual  of  the,  comprled 
by  Official  Experts  and  edited  by  H. 
Cornish,  401 
Commerce,  The  Romance  and  Realm  of, 

by  A.  Morris,  361 
Cook,  The  Single-handed,  by  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Peel,  More  Recipes,  323 
Dialogue,  A,  by  A.  H.  Gilkes,  239 
Diseases,  Infectious,  Memoranda  on,  for 
the  Use  of  School  Teachers,  by  J.  W. 
Allen,  281 
Drawing    and    Design,    Nature,   by   F. 
Steeley,  Two  Parts,  24O 
„        Cards,    Philips*  Coloured  Na- 
ture-Siudy,  by  A.  F.  Lydon, 
Four  Parts,  439 
,,     ,  Chalk,  A  Manual  for  Teachers, 

by  H.  Dean,  439 
,,        Course,     Nelson's    New,    Set 

IV.,  by  J.  Vaughan,  439 
,,      ,  Freehand,  of  Ornament,  by  J. 
Carroll,  new  edition,  439 
E^er    Heart :     A    Christmas    Mystery 

Play,  by  A.  M.  Buckton,  254 
Earth  and  Sky,  by  J.  H.  Stickney,  Num- 
ber III.,  439 
Economics,  Elementary  Principles  of,  by 

R.  T.  Ely  and  G.  R.  Wicker,  361 
Exlucation,  Aim  and  Method  of.   Con- 
cerning the,  by  Prof.  W. 
H.  Woodward,  345 
,,  as  Adjustment,  by  Prof.  M. 

V.  O'Shea,  121 
,,        ,  Commercial,    Meaning    and 
Practice    of,     by    C.    A. 
Herrick,  425 
,,  in    Scotland,    Short    Studies 

in,  by  J.  Clarke,  160 


Education,  Justice  in,  A  Word  for  Peace, 
by  Dr.  W.  Sanday,  121 
„         ,  London,  by  S.  Webb,  106 
„         ,  Public,  in  the  German  Em- 
pire, A  General  View  of 
the  History  and  Organisa- 
tion of,  by  Dr.  W.  Lexis, 
translated  by   Dr.   G.    J. 
Tamson,  361 
,,         ,  The  Democratic  Ideal  in,  by 
R.  E.  Hughes,  160 
,  The  New  Movement  in,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Ele- 
mentary Education,  by  T. 
Mark,  160 
,,         ,  The  Philosophy  of,  by  Dr. 

H.  H.  Thorne,  224 
„  through  Imagination,  by  M. 

McMillan,  281 
,,  organization    in   the   British 

Isles,  An  Outline  of,  281 
English,  Pitman's  Lessons  in,  Book  11., 

362 
Englishwoman's  Year- Book,  The,  1904, 

edited  by  E.  Janes,  121 
Essays  and  Addresses,  1900- 1903,  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  80 
,,   ,  Elizabethan  Critical,  edited,  &c., 
by  G.  G.  Smith,  2  Vols.,  303 
Ethics,  A  Philosophical  Introduction  to, 

by  W.  R.  B.  Gibson,  361 
Food,   The,  of  the  Gods,  and    how  it 

came  to  Earth,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  463 
Freehand    Outlines,    The,    of    Famous 
Men,  by  H.  H.  Stephens,  Four  Books, 

343 

Geometrical  Design,  by  a  Drawing  In- 
spector, Second  Edition^  343 

Herbart,  The  Secret  of,  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
Hay  ward,  201 

Hygiene,  School,  by  Dr.  R.  J.  William- 
son, 323 

Industries  of  To-day,  edited  by  N.  A.  L. 
Lane,  281 

Knowledge,  General,  Items  of,  com- 
piled and  edited  by  W.  Hughes,  323 

Lancashire  Children,  The  School  Train- 
ing and  Early  Employment  of,  by  E. 
T.  Compagnac  and  C.  E.  B.  Russell, 
120 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  by  D.  Salmon,  361 

L'Education  fondle  sur  la  Science,  by  C. 
A.  Laisant,  267 

Lettering,  Bacon's  Copy-books  on,  by 
F.  Steeley,  Parts  i  and  2,  240 

London,  School  Board  for.  Final  Report 
of  the,  18701904,  &c.,  224 
,,       University  Guide   and  Univer- 
sity Correspondence  College  Calendar, 
1904,  202 

Louis,  St.,  International  Exhibition, 
1904,  Departments  A  and  O,  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Economy,  Catalogue 
of  British  Exhibits,  281 

Manhood,  The  Road  to,  by  W.  B. 
Thomas,  439 

Matriculation   Directory,    No.   xxxvii., 

361 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Story  of  a, 
440 

Morals,  Practical,  A  Treatise  on  Uni- 
versal Education,  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Ingram,  201 

Mosely  Education  Commission  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  Reports  of 
the,  Oct. -Dec,  1903,  184 

Natal,  Colony  of,  Exlucation  Department, 
Reports  on  Government  and  State- 
aided  Secondary  Schools,  1903-1904, 
470 


Reform     des    hoheren 
edited     by    Prof.    W. 


Nature  Story  Studies,  16  sheets,  344 

Oxford    and     Cambridge     Year    Book, 

The,     edited     by    A.    W.    Holland, 

Part  I,  Oxford;  Part  ii.,  Cambridge, 

266 

Photo    Copies,  A.  L.   Freehand,  Book 

2a,  439 

Poems,  Some  Shorter  Elizabethan,  with 

Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen, 

186 

„     ,  Longer  Elizabethan,  by  A.    H. 

Bullen,  186 

Preussen,    Die 

Schulwesens, 

Lexis,  18 

Psychology,   Genetic,   for  Teachers,  by 

Prof.  C.  H.  Judd,  239 
Public  Schools  Year  Book,  The,  1904, 

121 
Quotations,     Contemporary      (English), 

Dictionary  of,  by  Ii.  Swan,  121 
Reader,  English,  Sonnenschein's  Second, 

362 
Readers,  Arnold's  Home  and  Abroad, 
Books  I.  and  vi.,  362 
,,    ,  Bright  Story,  No.  62,  440 
„    ,  Cassell's   Union   Jack     Series, 
Book    IV.,    i6i  ;    Book    v., 
281 
„    ,  Ludgate     Story,     edited      by 
R.  R.  C.  Gregory,  vols.  I.  to 
vi.,  202 
,,    ,  Ludgate     Standard    Authors', 
edited  by  R.  R.  C.  Gregory, 
vols.  I.  and  ii.,  240 
„    ,  Nelson's     Junior    Supplemen- 
tary,  Stories    from    Grimm, 
Books  I.  and  II.,  440 ;  All  the 
Year  Round   in  our  Village, 
Books  I.  and  II.,  440 
„    ,Thc     "Temple"     Infant,     3 
parts,  439 
Reading  Lesson,   Aim  and  Method  of 

the,  by  C.  Long,  439 
Sand-Work  Manual,  Drawing,    Model- 
ling, Moulding,  the  "A.  L.,"  by  A. 
Wadsworth,  202 
School,   A   Modern,     by   Prof.    P.    H. 
Hanus,  201 
„       Books,  The  Ludgate,  362 
,,       Calendar,  The,  1904,  281 
„       Manager's      Handbook,      The, 

1904-5,  by  J.  King,  288 
,,    ,  Royal  Alphabet,  Primers  II.  and 

III.,  362 
„       Work,    The     Development    of 
Power  in,  by  R.  E.  Hughes, 
240 
Schoolmaster's   Year   Book    and   Direc- 
tory, The,  1904,  80 
Schools  and  School  Books,   Old-Time, 
by  C.  Johnson,  304 
,,    ,  Infant,  Regulations  for,  by   M. 

Riach,  449 
„    ,  Elementary,  The   Evolution    ol 
the,  of  Great  Britain,  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Greenough,  201 
School's  Life,  A,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Grant, 

37 
Schools,  Public,  and  Public  Opinion,  by 

T.  Pellatt,  120 
Songs,  British,  for  British  Boys,  selected 

by  S.  H.  Nicholson,'  462 
Spelling  and   Dictation   Book,  Sonnen- 
schein's, 362 
„         for  Adults,  362 
Stirling,  High  School  of.  History  of  the, 
by  A.  F.  Hutchinson,  with  a  Memoir 
of   the    Author    by   the  Rev.   J.   M. 
Robertson,  462 
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Sandavs,  Fifty  two,  with  the  Childieo, 

by  the  Rev.  J.  Learmoont,  37 
Teacher,  How  to  become  a,  by  J.  W. 

Berry,  439 

Teachers  in  Council,  Being  a  Record  of 

the  Natal  Teachers'  Conven- 

lion,  1903,  edited  by  E.  A. 

Belcher,  281 

„     ,  Register    of,     for     Secondary 

Schools,  323 
„      ,  Training,  Our  Defective  Sys- 
tem of,  by  J.  W.  Adamson, 
121 
Technique,  Ten  Minutes',  by  A.  Somei- 

veil,  240 
Thoughts,  Common,   on    Serious    Sub- 
jects, l^  C.  Macnaghten,  362 
Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster,  by  E.  Crosby, 

Tracings,  Nursery  Rhyme,   two  books, 

343 
Uppingham,     Early     Days     at,     under 

Edward    Thring,    by    an    Old    Boy, 

401 
Who's  Who,  1904,  121 

„       „       Year  Book,  121 
Woodwork,     Educational,     by     A.    C. 

Horth,  160 


Modern  Languagks. 

Baumbach,  Rudolf,  Waldnovellen,  edited 

by  Dr.  W.  Bernhardt,  116 
Beuve,  Sainte,  Portrait  de  Moliere,  edited 

l^  D.  C.  Bedford,  435 
Contes  de  F^s,  Petits,  edited  by  W.  G. 
Harlog,  33 
„        el     Legendes,    2*    Partie,     by 

H.  A-  Guerber,  396 
Comeille,     Horace,    edited    by   J.    E. 

Matzke,  435 
Dent's  New  First  French  Book,  397 
Deutsche  Sagen,   edited   by  M.  Ninet, 

478 
Dutch,  Cape,  Phrases  and  Dialogues  with 
Translations  in,  by  J.  F.  Van  Dordt, 

33 
English    Book,   a   First,   by    Prof.    W. 
Rippmann,  397 
„       Colloquialisms  and  their  French 
Equivalents,  by  A.  H.  Smith,  234 
Fran9ai8,  Le,  chez  lui,  by  W.  H.  Hodges 
and  P.  Powell,  319 
,,      ,  Les,  d' Autrefois,   by  Jetta  S. 
Wolff,  319 
Fran9aises,  Lectures  et  Conversations,  by 

W.  T.  Hartog,  78 
French  Book,  Dent's  New  Second,  by 
S.    Alge    and    Prof.    W.    Rippmann, 

478 
French  Composition,  Advanced,  by  H.  £. 

Berthon    and    C.    T.    Onions, 

396 
„  ,  Conversational,    Practice    in,   by 
F.  S.   Grose  and   H.    Webber, 
320 
„  ,  How  to  read,  by  H.  Blouet,  78 
„     Phrases  with  Exercises,  by  H.  E. 

Haig  Brown,  33 
,,     Pronunciation   and  Diction,  Ele- 
ments of,  by  B.  Dunville,  195 
„     Prose,  English   Passages  for,    for 

the  use  of  Middle  Forms,  edited 

by  A.  G.  Pcrman,  33 
,,     Prosody,  A  Book   of,    by  L.   M. 

Brand  in  and   W.    G.    Hartog, 

196 
„     Reader,  The  Intermediate,  edited 

by  M.  A.  Gerothwohl,  436 


French  Unseens,  by  S.  E.  LongkDd,  396 
„     Writer,  A  Fint  year,  by  G.  H. 
Wade,  156 
Case's  Concise  Dictionary  ci  the  French 
and     English    Languages,     Part     I, 
French-English,  234 
Gautier,  Theophile,  Prose  et  Vers,  edited 
by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  436 
,,     ,  Voyage  en  Italic,  edited  by  de 
V.  Payen-Payne,  195 
German    Book,  a  Second,    by   H.    S. 
Beresford-Webb,  33 
,,      ,  Elementary,   for  sight  transla- 
tion, by  Dr.  R.  C.  Ford,  234 
,,        Strong    Verbs    and     Irregular 
Weak  Verbs,  by  C  Heath, 

234 
,,       Conversation  and   Composition, 
Exercises  In,  by  E.  C  Wessel- 
hoeft,  478 
„       Reader,  A,  by  W.  H.  Carruth, 

478 
,,       Examination  Papers,  Junior,  by 

A.  Voegelin,  478 
„       Grammar,  Conversational,  Bed- 
ford High  School,  by  A.  Meyer,  478 
Gerstacker,   F.,   Germelshausen,  edited* 

by  G.  M.  Lovelace,  234 
Gil  Bias  in  the  Den  of  Thieves,  edited 

by  R.  de  Blanchaad,  33 
Goebel,  F.,  Rtibezahl,  edited  by  D.  B. 

Hurley,  196 
Goethe,  Egmont,  edited  by  Prof.  J.  T. 
Hatfield,  477 
,,     ,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  edited 

byj.  F.  SchilUng,  478 
„     ,  Hermaim  und  Doroth!^  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Acland.  397 
Grillparzer,  Der  Traum  etn  Leben,  edited 

by  E.  S  Meyer,  396 
Hansjacob,   H.,  Aus  dem   Leben  eines 
Ungliicklichen,  edited  by  E.   Dixon, 

320 
Hauff,    Wilhelm,    Die    Geschichte   von 

Kalif  Storch,  edited  by  Prof.  A.  Weiss, 

116,  196 
Hugo,  Victor,  Les  Burgraves,  edited  by 

H.  W.  Eve,  435 
Immermann,  Die  W^under  im  Spessart, 

edited  by  Prof.  A.  Weiss,  196 
Jespersen,  O.,  How  to  Teach  a  Foreign 

Language,  234 
Kohlrausch,  F.,  Das  Jahr  181 3,  edited 

byJ.  W.  Cartmell,  116 
Laboulaye,  Le  Chiteau  de  la  Vie,  edited 

by  E.  B.  le  Fran9ois,  196 
Lamartine,  Graziella,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  T. 

Baker,  234 
Lectures  et  Melanges,  by  W.  G.  Hartog, 
116 
„       ,  Premieres,  by  F.  B.  Kirkman, 

319 
Moliere,  Les  Facheux,  edited  by  Mrs. 

D'Arcy  Collyer,  195 
Montaigne,  Essays,  edited  by  E.  C.  Gold- 
berg, 196 
Rostand,  E.,  Les  Romanesques,  edited 

by  H.  Le  Daum,  234 
Sand,  George,  La  Mare  au  Diable,  edited 

by  L.  R.  Gregor,  78 
Saunois,  Clemence,  La  Moqueuse,  196 
Scheffel,  von,  J.  V.,  Der  Trom peter  von 

Sakkingen,  edited  by  E.   L.  Milner- 

Barry,  116 
Schiller,  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel,  edited  by 

H.  J.  Chaytor,  234 
Sch licking.  Levin,  Die  drei  Freier,  edited 

by  O.  Heller,  33 
Stem,    Adolf,    Die    Flut    des    Lebens, 

edited  by  E.  M.  Prowse,  319 


Tbeitie  a  FEcole,  Le«  by  Mo.  J.  G. 

Eraser,  436 
d'Ulyse,  Les  ATCotmei,  bj  G.  G.Ctd- 

ton,  396 
Villioger,    Der    Tdfta    voo    Kandei, 

edited  by  Prot  W.  Rippoiaim.  396 
Voltaire,  Select  Letters,  edited  by  A  L 

Thoaaille,  78 


SCIEMCB  AND  TlCHKOLOGT. 

Agriculture  for  BcginBers,    by  C  W. 
Burkett,  F.  L.    Stevens  and  D.  E 
HiU,  119 
Analysis,    Qualitative,    Tables   for,  by 
ProC   A.    LiTersidge,  sod 
edition,  480 
„         Tables,  loornnic  Quafitsthre, 
by  H.  Bi.  'HmpaDy,  399 
Animal  Studies,  by  D.  S.  Jordan,  V.  L 

Kellogg  and  H.  Heath,  79 
Apparatus,  ike,  Cbeniical  and  Scieatific, 
Illustrated  and  DeKripdve 
Catalogue  of,  80 
„       ,  &c.  Physical,  Illustrated  lad 
Descriptive    Catalogue  d, 
470 
Astronomy  for  General  Readers,  byG.  F. 

Chambers,  480 
Bear,  A  Little  Brother  to  the,  and  other 

Animal  Studies,  by  W.  J.  Long,  36 
Biological  Wall-Diagrams,  Schrdder  and 

Kuirs,  No.  4,  400 
Biology  as  a  Factor  in  the  Teaching  of 
Morals,    by    W.     Hoskyns-Abiahall. 

399 

Birds  in  their  Seasons,  by  J.  A.  Owen, 

481 
Botany  Rambles,  Part  i ,  The  Spring,  159 ; 
Part  II.,  In  the  Summer ;  by  & 
Thomson,  280 
H    ,  Second  Stage,  by  J.  M.  Lowm, 
200 
Brewster,  Smith  &  Co.'s  New  Pieces  of 

Apparatus,  280 
Buckland,  The  Frank,  Reader,  279 
Builders'  Quantities,  by  H.   C.  Giubb, 

279 
Chemical  Analysis,  Qualiutive,  Manml 

of,  by  J.  F.  McGregory,  221 
Chembtry,  Elementary  Practical,  by  Dr. 
F.  Clowes  and  J.  B.  Cole- 
man, Part  II.,  159 
,,        ,  Experimental,  A  Safe  Coarse 

in,  by  W.  T.  Boone,  233 
„        ,  ElemenU    of,   by  Prof.   H. 

C  Jones,  223 
,,        ,  Inorganic,  Principles  of,  by 

Prof.  H.  C  Jones,  223 
„        ,  Physical,  Introduction  to,  by 
Prof.  J.  Walker, 
223 
, ,  i>      »  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of,  by  Sir  W.  Ram- 
say, 223 
„        ,  Practical,  by  W.  French  and 
T.  H.  Boardman,  Part  Ii.,  237 
Child  Study,  Fundamentals  of,  by  E  A 

Kirkpatrick,  268 
Coloration  of  Animals  and   Birds,  The, 
as   affected    by  their    Environments, 
321 
Comte,  Auguste,  The  Philosophy  of,  by 
Prof.  L.  Levy-Bruhl,  translated  by  K. 
de  Beaumont- Klein,  237 
Country  Reader,  Junior,  bv  H.  B.  M. 
Buchanan  and  R.  R.  C.  Gregory ;  11., 
More  True  Animal  Stories,  321 ;  in., 
Talks  on  Country  Life,  159 
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Country  Reader,  Senior,  by  H.  B.  M. 
Buchanan,  ill.,  200 

Distillation,  Fractional,  by  Prof.  S. 
Young,  223 

Electriaty,     G)nduction     of,     through 
Gases,    by    Prof.   J.  J. 
Thomson,  104 
„  and  Magnetism,  by  Dr.  R. 

T.  Glazebrook,  104 

Electric- lighting  and  Power  Distribu- 
tion, by  W.  P.  Maycock,  vol.  2,  119 

Electro-magnetic  Theory,  Elements  of, 
by  S.  J.  Bamett,  237 

Electroscope,    Single   Leaf,  Devised  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Jnde,  400 
„  ,  Double  Leaf,  400 

Fatigue,  by  Prof.  Mosso,  translated  by 
M.  and  W.  B.  Drummond,  268 

Flowers  of  the  Prime,  by  F.  H.  Shoo- 
smith,  200 

Forestry,  by  Prof.  A.  Schwappach, 
translated  by  F.  Story  and  Dr.  E.  A. 
Nobbs,  480 

Gallenkamp  and  Co*8.  "B"  Price  List 
(Botanical  Apparatus),  400 

Galvanometer,  Jude*s,  400 

Geology,  A  Text-Book  of,  by  W.  J. 
Harrison,  Fifth  Edition,  280 

Heat,  The  Theory  of,  by  Prof.  T.  Pres- 
ton.  Second  Edition,  revised  by  J.  R. 
Cotter,  400 

House,  Garden,  and  Field,  by  Prof. 
L.  C.  Miall,  480 

Laboratories,  Chemical,  for  Schools,  by 

Dr.  D.  S.  Macnair,  321 
Laundry  Work,  A  Manual  of  the  Science 

of,  by  M.  C.  Rankin,  229 
Logic,  The  Teacher's,  by  J.  E.  Adam- 
son,  159 
Magnetism  and  its  Elementary  Measure- 
ment, by  W.  Hibbert,  400 


Marsh6eld  Maidens,  The,  and  the  Fairy 
Ordina,     by    Mrs.    W.    H.    Wigley, 
vol.  ii.,  159 
Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat, 

by  R.  A.  Millikan,  237 
Metal     Working,    by    J.    C.     Pearson, 

279 
Natural  History  of  some  Common  Ani- 
mals, The,  by  O.  H. 
Latter,  321 
»»  „     ,  Outline  of  Course  in,  for 

Training  College  and  King's  Students, 
36 
Nature-Study  and  Fairy  Tales,  by  C.  I. 
.     Dodd,  341 
it        »>      Eton,    and    Observational 
Lessons,  by  M.  D.  Hill 
and     W.     M.     Webb, 
Part  I.,  79;    Part  ii., 
399 
„        „      and  the  Teacher,  by  D.  C. 

Williams,  159 
„        „    ,  Handbook     of,      by     D. 

Lange,  119 
„        „      Reader,    Ludgate,    edited 
by  J.  C.  Medd,  Books 
I.,  II.  and  III.,  279 
Phase  Rule,  The,  and  its  application,  by 

Dr.  A.  Findlay,  223 
Philosophy,  a  Primer  of,  by  A.  J.  Rappo- 

port,  321 

Physics  and  Chemistry,  Elementary,  for 

the  use  of  schools,  by  J.  Bid- 

good.  Book    III.,  Chemistry, 

222 

„     ,  Lessons  in,  by  L.  D.  Higgins, 

119 
,,     ,  Practical,  A  Preliminary  Course 

of,  by  C.  E.  Ashford,  280 
M     f  Practical,      for      Schools,     by 
C.  J.  L.  Wagstaff  and  G.  C. 
Bloomer,  iii..  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  159 


Physics,  The  "Junior  Local  "  Practical, 
for  Beginners  and  Junior  Students,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Tristram,  399 
Physiography:    an  Introduction   to  the 
Study  of  Nature,    by 
T.    H.    Huxley,    Re- 
vised,   Ac,   by    Prof. 
R.  A.  Gregory,  399 
,,  ,  Experimental,      by     P. 

Wilkinson,  Section  i, 

36 

,,         ,  The  Local  Examination, 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Perry,  280 
Physiology,  a  Primer  of,  by  Prof.  E.  H. 
Starling,  399 
„        ,  Elementary  Practical,  by  J. 
Thornton,  480 
Plant  Form,  A  Handbook  of,  by  E.  E. 
Dark,  481 
„    Life,  Observation  Lessons  on,  by 
Mrs.  B.  Ussher  and  D.  Jebb,  321 
Psychology,    The    Groundwork   of,    by 

Prof.  G.  F.  Stout,  159 
Radium,  and  all  about  it,   by   S.    R. 

Bottone,  237 
Schoolrooms,  The  Lighting  of,  by  Dr. 

S.  H.  Rowe,  279 

Science,      Elementary      Experimental ; 

Physics  by  W.  T.  Clough, 

•  Chemistry  by  A.   E.  Dun- 

stan,  36 

,,       ,  Pioneers  of,   by  Sir  Oliver 

Lodge,  237 
„       ,  The  Preparation  of  the  Child 
for,  by  M.  E.  Boole,  439 
Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes,  by  Mrs. 

A.  S.  Hardy,  481 
Steam,  First  Stage,  by  J.  W.  Hay  ward, 

399 

Trees,  by  Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward, 
vol.  i. ,  Buds  and  Twigs,  399 

Zoology,  by  B.  P.  Colton,  Part  i,  De- 
scriptive ;  Part  II.,  Practical,  200 


John  Bale,  Sons  &  Daxiklsson.  Ltd., 
83-91,  Grkat  Titchfiei.d  Strkkt,  London,  \V. 
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'  It  \9  «« 

ABSURD    TO    STUnV    HISTORY 

♦liy  wltliMiit   a 
liinii  ppoplf  with  1 1 

ndntinii  utotiti' of  tiiitMi  buit^iiUK  '  — '^(mrirutJ  oj  ivittirtit,u*,  B<>»ttfii. 


STUDENTS    CAN    OBSERVe 

|[thnlr  f^cU  diritclly  at  Jf  thty  ■■-  \;  the  iicant»  iixl  ofajeeU  at 

tfoitiitg  powinn,  fcn*l  hut  f'j»  'ly, 

If  ynu  IwvQ  not  MtrD  uttr  iterrngniplit  It  in  quit/'  llkt'ty  you  liv  ?oti- 
>iiii(lln({  tlipin  (n  yo«r  titinil  with  lUe  til»l-frt»hio»i#d  »t*«r*»owfrrpi*»  v!«w». 
iThc  iUffwrtMicr  JxJitwwn  th««   two  u  vory  ^       '      ' 
Bpropcrly    r««HH«    unU*s«    you    hmvr   giti    <>; 
pplviiniiiiB.      Bsiow  ftr«  (fi«    opiiiKtiin  of  - 

tXp'Tt^  who  Imvf  trlnmlly  lk*iafil««1  Ih*?  »pjiftM.i  i-s,  i,vriui.  w-  .n-   -^ni  [>n  jj.- 
Fiti  ever-iiicr«»iiing  quiiitlttic'A  t*>  iiohiMjU. 

Prof,  EARL  EOLI,  Ziiiirh,  s^it£<«rUiul  :— **!  prafir  tll«  »••  or 
itereofrmphi  to  evory  othfir  lllUitrKtlon:  )6  J«  Atr  «u(t»riar,  fnr 
Jn«itAfie»^,  lit  dmwKi^*.  ptntures,  or  l»ntiTii  MlltlwB," 

T,  P.  OTONNOR,  Bsq,,  H,IIJ..  r>*  rry,  lr»4ftn.|,  wrth^a  :^ >•  Tott  flo 
not  claim  too  much  for  your  storootoople  i^ppiLPntua  when  yon 

*|t^S<*!ll»'  H,   A*  <l  hU*|.Mh    i*"l\Ht«Ce  of  flXJ^tllifc;    llil*tlKJ«lA  uf  illUHlmtlloit    IPI    lU.' 

tcwchiTig  of  Gert^raphy. ' 


Our  KfldCAtioMl  titpnmi(mpl»i  of  JIPEH^  KORBJl*  RUSSIA,  nrxl 
HAMCHyRIH  Hhoultl  be  tit  i^very  Hclxxil  IJbriry, 

tfyoH  at*  Mi(«Tes/«tl  in  prtt^rtaiiivt  wutkodn,  tnd  n*  ft  paMcnnt  forfurthtr 
ariintfatt^  or,  btlUr  MlUt^  nrrtinfft  to  onH  k^rt  tut  thf  oJI<x  iMHd  httf^th*  ndHoi 
aratUM  nnd  th$  mtthttd  t/ ming  it  trplQimd  in  dttaiL 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

(School  Dopartment), 

3,  HEMON   STREET.    REGENT   STREET,    LOSDOK,    W. 


NEW    PATENT 

Electric  Furnaces 

FOR 

Crucibles,  Muffles,  Combustion 
Analysis,  KjeldahTs  Nitrogen 
Estimations,   Assay  Work,   &c. 

1 'mperiiture  entity  rf)gulaUtd  up  to  2900  Centigrade; 

i  i"  liGut  Tesisling  inatiTiftl  can  he  found  up  to  3000   C, 

Arrftngi^l   from  70  tn  *250  Voltw. 

Price  List  and  iuU  details  on  apptfcation. 


SOLE   AGENTS   FOR   UNITED   KINGDOM: 

A.  GALLENKAMP  &  CO.,  L 

t9-2i,  SQN  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C 


TO,, 


L 


7„  /„rt    /..*(    M..^'* 


DORMITORIES 

Completely  Equipped. 

RODNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  have  on  view 
at  their  Show  Room, 

BUCHANAN    BUILDINGS, 

24,    HOLBORN,    E,C,, 

a  Dormitory   fitted   up    with    every    re- 
quisite  as   supplied    by   them   to 

SEVERAL     LARGE     SCHOOLS. 


A  DORM  11  ORY  LIST  is  in  course  of  pnparaltott, 
and  all  enquirin  ts/ili  be  promptly  attended  to,  with  JuH 
particulars  and  prices ,  on  applicatton  to  the  MANACEti, 

RODNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Buchanan  Buildings,  24,  Holborn,  EX. 

VOLTMETERS  &  AMMETERS. 


Movloi; 

Coll 

InstniDKtDts. 


Prices 

Tram 

£2  Zs. 


CELL  TBSTIMO  VOLTMETERS  £1  28.  6d.  each. 

CHEAP    TESTING    INSTRUMENTS    in    brass 
case  with  feet. 

0-6  and  0-12  VOLTS  or  AMPS  iZs.  6d.  each. 

FOR   FURTHER   PARTICULARS 
see  our  new  ELECTRICAL  CATALOGUE. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

SARDINIA  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN    &    CO.'S    LIST. 

H.    a    WELLS'    NEW    BOOK. 
The  Food  of  the  Gods  and  How  it  came  to  Earth. 

**  llr.  H.  O.  W^llfl  i«,  to  fiirM  the  art  of  writinit  f^xi*^  *  cnftAm&n  of  uiii»inii>on  ability,      Hia  Utigutge  it  Yii{arou4  hqI  flexible,  ht  h4«  humooi 
mcnnr,  and  good  ipiriU  In  abuodAQOei    .    ,    .    Hit  ttory  ii  very  good  fun,  ftnd  «  vivid  in  lu  writing  as  It  i*  hti^aion*  in  IU  lad  lent."— JTiH^tMifr 

"  BUullig  wlUi  clevKrnitu     .    .         A  bonk  to  read  and  a  book  that  win  be  read, "^Daily  Tttegraph, 

BtOHTH    EDITIOBT,    REVISED.    WITH    A    CHAPTER    ON    GRAPHS. 

Slemeimiiai:*y    Al^ebi^ai    £ox>    Schools* 

By  H,  S.  HALL,  M.A.,   and   S.   R.  KNIGHT,    B,A.         Globe  8vo,   3s.  <5d.         With    Answera,   48,  6d.        Answ6«; 
KEY,  containing  full  Solutions,  with  Diagrams  of  the  GrapKical  Examples.     Price  8s,  6d. 

An.    ESlementapy    Xx*eatise    on    Gi^aplis* 

By  GEORGE  A.  GIBSON.  M.A.«  F.R.S.E*.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Teohiiioal 

College.     Globe  8vo»  Ss,  6d. 


ENQLI8H    CLASSICS. --New  Volft. 
lCiU<iii*s  Areopagitica.      A  Speech  for  the  Libtirty  o!  Uq- 

IJceiisiH]  IViniirifc;     With  Introductioti  *nd  tfotee  by  H.  B.  Com  kill, 

M.A    GloU'  bvo,  'is. 

8ooit*t  Woodstock*    With  Introduotioo  and  Notea.     Globe 

Bvo,  2s.  Cd, 

Solutions  of  the  Problems  and  Theorems  in  Charles  Smith** 
Qtomttrical  ConlCA.  By  CfiAaLi^  8m»tii,  M.A.,  M^i^ter  of  Sidney 
809MX  College,  Cwnbriditi*.    Crown  8vo,  Os. 


HOOPER  and  ORAHAM  8ER1E8.-New  Vol*. 
Prench  Commercial   Praclice  connectL^d  with  the  Export 

end  Import  Trmlf^  to  »r«(l  from  Franct^,  the  French  C'olouleii,  und  the 
CcMititfie*  ivhiPtv  Prenrli  is  tbi  recojtutsed  LiiiKimge  of  Commerce.  By 
Jambb  Okahah  and  Oaoiit«K  A.  Ouvia.    l^^Krt  f.     CmiTii  B>ro,  $«.  6d. 

Oerroaii  ComnieFolaJ  Praetioe  connected  with  the  Erport 
and  [irtport  Trade  to  and  from  QertnaDT,  the  Gemuin  Octonioti,  and  tlie 
Count ri^  where  German  iM  the  r<M?Qjfnf sed  language  of  Cormnerco.  By 
Jamfh  <f  raham  <iii«l  GaoRciR  A*  Ouvaa.     Part  L     Crown  «vo,  'ia.  Od. 

Vodern  Book-keeping  and  AcconnU.    By  Willtam  ADatfi, 

F.CA,  III  ThPf^  J*arf*-  Crown  Svo,  complete,  fid.  Part  I..  Eletneu-' 
Uty.  !«.  <VI,  Part  U.,  lijt<'niiediate.  2*.  Part  III..  Advunowl,  2*.  dd. 
Key  to  eacb  l^rt,  2s.  6i.  net.  Fac«ifnile  Worked  JExercluest  fronii  the 
abov«r«  aewed,  <S6. 


The  Temper    of   the    fteveoteentb    Century  in    BnigUati 

Lltftratur«.  Clark  Lecturt*  givnn  et  Trinity  College,  Cambridgi 
tU»»  yi'iir  l!»a2  11*03.  By  BAniutTT  Windill,  Pror«nor  of  KiiKti«l 
Harvari  Ojllege.     Extra  rrowii  9iro,  7*.  net. 

Ao    Unwritten    Chapter  in  the    History  of   Educ&il 

Beinj?  thr  Hiatory  of  tht^  Soci«!tv  for  the  Educatiun  of  tht*   Vnti 
Ii^Und.  it^ueralty  konwo  as  th«^  KfldirH  Place  Society,  1«)JMH3L. 
H-  KiNossiiLi.  MooRK,  D.D.,  Principal  of  tbc  Cburch  of  Ireiaud  Tr 
inm  CoJiege.     Extni  crown  8vo,  7a.  <Jd.  net. 

Harvard  Leoturet  on  Creek  Subjects.    Bt  S.  H.  BaTci 

LitLD.,  LL,  D.,   Ijite  Profesjioi  of  Greek  tn  the  University  of 
bnr^h.     Crown  8vo,  7j*,  net 

Floriteglam  Tlronls  Graecnm.    Simple  Passages  for  G« 

Unw^-n  Transtati  in  rha««ti  with  a  view  to  tb*ir  Lit-rury  Intere^t.j 
Ronald  M.    Burrows,   Proftvsaor  of   Creels   la    Uiilveralty   C  " 
Cardiff,  Mv\  W.  C,  Pi.JtMirrRAD  Waltbrs,  Professor  or  CIa«aical 
tune  In  Kiog>  College,  London.    Crown  Bvo,  U.  *d. 

PART  I.  NOW  READY. 

NEW  FRENCH  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Bianed  on  thf'  Principle  of  the  Direct  Metliod,  combitiioR  the  Practical  1 
of  the   Living   Uang<ia«e   with  a   l^yrttwmalic  Study  of   Grammar. 
CHARLE8  CopLAKO  Perry.    Npw  CollffK'^',   Oxfopd,    I>r.    PhiL    Marto 
Prtissiii,  and  Dr  Airrkcht  Rkum,  Otierlt^hrer  am  ViUthum.<«chen 
naetinm,  Uresdeii.     Part  L,  with  an  lotrtj^lucUiry  Chapter  on  Fremrb 
Diiiiciation,    Ciuwn  8vo,  la.  6d- 


CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1905. 


lou  of  the  Apo«tl«t— JLuthorlstd  Vtrtlon.      T   R.   Paok  and 

A.  S.  W.^Li'ilK.     i.htnior  ami  Stnitjr) 

The  Oraeli  Taxu    Wttb  Not*?*.   T  E,  Paok.  (Junior  and  $€niefr) 

■  [lion's  BamROit  AtfonlBtti.     H.  Id.  Pkrcival.    (Sinior}.. 
Bcoti't  Lay  of  ilie  L&it  lllnilreL     C.  H.  Stuart  and  B.  R. 

KlLlol,       {Juntnri 

Cantos  t,  ta  III.     ta-  *i,^  ■^^owed  la,     {PrdimSnttry) 

Ivanhoe.     Wiili  Not^s.     {Junior  and  StuMr)    Iti  th*  prua    .. 

Bhalieapeare^a  MacbAtb.    K.  DRioirroN.    (Senior)   .. 

twelfth  Nitftit.     K.  DEiunrox.     (Junior  antt  ^nior)    .. 

Raniome'i  Bhort  Studlaa  of  Bbakeipeara'i  Ploti— Macbeth. 

Taii«yi(>fi'a  Prtnoeai.    P.  .M.  Wallacc.    {Senior)    ... 
Haafleld^a  Outiina  of  Bn^JIsh  Orammar       

KliY,  2s.  «ld.  not.  (PteHniiHarit  and  Junior) 

—  Vanual  of  En^lltb  Orammar  and  Compoiltton 

KISY,  Js,  ti*L  ti'^t.  ^Junior  and  Stuior) 

Hiafltid'BOrai  Exercliei  In  English  Composition.  (fv«/imi«mr;/) 

Junior  Coitrit  of  Enfllib  Com  post  ti  on.   {Preliminary  and 

Jiiaior) 


A.  dL 


S    0 


3    0 


I   e 


KaiOeld's  tenlar  Coarsi  of  Bnfllih  Composition.    (Stnior)    .. 

KKY,  I.H.  net. 
Htifleld's  Errors  In  Compoildon 

C»flar'a  Da  B^iio  Galileo.    8e>olt  T.    A.  5.  Walpolr.    (/mrlor). . 
OiGiro'B  Pro  Hurena.    J,  H.  FRifK8it.    (5«a<ory 
Horace's  0d6i.    Book  1.    T.  E.  pAt<ic.    C^rnior) 
LIvy.     Book  V.    M,  Aikord,    {S«av)r)  .. 
Yir^ii's  ^neid.     Book  If.    T.  K.  P^aE.     (JuniM-andSenwrj 
lenophori'i  Anabaaii.    Book  1¥.    K.  D.  8tone,    (JMniorl 
Eiarlpldet's  ttsd«a,     M.  A.  BAvriRUi:'.     {Juninr  and  Senior) 

A.  W    Vr.BFiAU„     {Junior  am{  Svtiiir)  

Plato's  Eothyphro,  Apology,  Crlto,  and  Phaedo.  I^raiialated  hy 

F.  J.  Ciurm  H.    (SVuior) not. 

Dtmosthenss'i  PhillpplG  I.,  Olynthiact  I.-IIL    J.  K,  Sandys.  ~ 

(Vutorl 
Homer 'a  11  tat.     Book  XXIX.      W.  Leaf  and  M.  A.  Baytikuk 

<>V  II  inr) 
K6r1mde's  Golomba.    G.  E.  fAt^NArUT.    (Junior  and  Stnior) 
HaufTft  Das  Wlrttltaoa  Im  Bpessart.   G.  K.  Faskacbt.   (Junior)  ( 
Qoatlia*!  IphlgenieaurTatiris.    H.  B.  Cottrhilu    (Senior) 
^  Ipblltnio  auf  Taurls.    C.  A  E^joert.    {Stnicr) 


OXFORD    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1905. 


fioott'S  Ivan  hoe.     Bord<^r  Edition.      {rTtUminitrft  and  Jv^iior)    .. 

-  Alir  iilji;»'<l  Kiiitioii  for  iSi-iiuola.    (rrtliminary  and  Junior) 
Shakespeara's  Jitliui  Casar,    K.  DicmHTON.    (Junior  »nd  Senior) 

Merchant  of  Yen  lc«f.     K.  LJEifiiTnsi,    (vfutathf), 

KIngL'rar.     K.  l>iLKiH-io.v.     (Srfimr) 

Ransome'i  Bhort  Btudies  of  Shakesp«ara*i  Plot*— King  Ltar. 

8**wt-d,     (^Scjiior)    ,. 
Potms  of  England.  H.  B.  OBoitoEand  A.  fJiDowtOK.  (Pretiminarjf, 

Junior  Hi\J  Stnior) 

B«ealy*s  Life  of  Quesn  £]lzabtth»    iJunior).  

Resfleld'a  Outline  of  EiiglLsh  Orammar 
KK\,  tfi*.  (?d.  ufl 

Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  CompoaUiOD 

KKY  '2-   (id,  II*  t. 
Junior  Course  of  Engtlah  Compoaltlon 

-  Bantor  Course  of  Engltah  Compoaltlon 

KEY,  is.  net. 


Besfleld's  Oral  Exerclaea  In  ComposUloa    .. 

' —  Errors  in  English  Composition ..     t' 

Jevona's  Primer  of  Political  Economy.    {Janttrr)..  .10 

Btracbey*s  Citizen  and  the  BUU.     Part  It.     fhs  Bmplrs. 

industrial  and  Social  Life.    {Jfinior) .       1    i 

Caaar'sOaillc  War.     J.  Br.Nn  nnd  A.  a.  Walpole,     (Srniar)       ..     4    0 

Book!  II.  and  It  L    W.  u.  HuTaaitroaD.    (Senior)       ,,        .,     IS 

« Book  IV.    C.  BaVAKft.    (Junior)      ,,         „         ..        ,.         ,.11 

-^— Book  V.    C,  Col  BECK.    (Sfnior)       I    g 


T.  B,  Page.    (Jvni^  and  Senicfr)    _     1    g 
T,  K,  Paoi.    (Sp%U>r)    ..  la.  ftd.  A  S   ^ 


Vlrgll'i  £neid.  Book  HI. 
Horace's  Odes,  Booh  III. 
Xsnophon'ft  Anabasis.     Book  I*    A.  S,  WALf^LC.    (Jnnitjr  an4 

— -  Book  I.    B.  A.  WfLUi,     (Junior  and  Henior) 

Book  11.    A.  ».  WaLpolb.    (Senior). . 

BMrlEvldfls'i  HoGuba.    J.  Boko  and  A.  B,  Walfouc 
HaufTa  Dl«  Haravane.    H.  Uaoeb.    {Junior) 


MACMILL.^N    AND   CO.,   LTD.,   ST,    MARTIN'S   STREET,   LONDON.  W.C. 
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lia.ACWllLiL,Alti     &     CO.'S 


NEW    WORKS    ON     GEOMETRY 


TO     MEET    THE 
A  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY. 


NEW 


Crown  8vo, 


REQUIREMENTS. 

n,    5.    HALL.    M,A., 
and    F.    H*   STEVENS.    M.A, 

This  work  (n  hiM«il  %iptm  tlifl  r«tcciiMuiuii4)alit>iui  ttftho  MAthenwticAl  AASociatioti,  Aud  wiU  tw^  found 


By 


to  mtUff  th*  fiTJtnpmeiiU  of  Unlvi»r»lly,  Local,  London  MatrtculAtion,  Array,  N»vy,  »nti  other 
BxmmiiMitliniiej.     In  {iftrtlculiir,  Uio  lUii^gMlioiiii  re>c«nt1y  propoied  by  Uie  C&mbridge  Syndlcabe  hftvo 


I 


FsTts    I.^VL  —  (ConUinini:    I'lmu*    md    .Solid    Gootnetiy,    tnoHltiii    »>otti 

theorotlcalty  and  ii^r&blitcAlIy.)    vsi.  M. 
Putts  I.  and  IL— Part   I.,    Lixb*  axd  Asot,itH,   RKcnuKKii.  Fiornia, 

Fart  If,,  ARKAb  or  Ricirrn4»tt.4L  Kim  niw  (ContJilinuK  Uim  8ubi<tAnc<a 

ofKutili.!  Brok  I).     N.  tkL 
F»rl  III.— CiftLLKs<t^oii till ti ill g  Uia  SubeUjtca  uf  Biiclld,  0<»k  lit.,  1*4, 

and  pari  of  Book  IV.).     U, 
Portal,  It.  ami  III,    2*.  Od, 

•,•  TTii-r  volnMi^  t^xnctly  snits  th«  rtHiidrttmcriu  of  the  New  Syllabus  for 
IheK  '       " 

Pari  i  R<^  OroMamir«t   E^trtvAi-cMTn   or 

(  K(OotitAinlii^the8iJibitJine'*or  KucUd, 

tiwK  II   uu'i  Ur>ok  III.,  iTop-  3^-57),  sewt^l,  rJd. 
Part*  1.4V,    8«, 

Scttool  World  "'^Siu*-  fn  luv 


Plait«  IIL  ajid  IV.— OonUining  the  SubataHW  of  BucUd,  Dook^  IL  i 

lit,  and  part  of  B.x>k  IV.     Is.  M. 
Part  v.— ConUinini?  the  Sub«tanc«  of  RucJkd.  Book  V[.,  with  Additional 

TheoirtOJi  and  KitAtripleH.     Is.  (kl. 
Part«  l.-V.     ^»,  fjd, 
PartJ*  IV  und  V  — O-nUlnhii;  iiii»  8ub«Uije«of  Buclld,  Book  H.,  Book  I  tl., 

!J6r7         ■  V         '  '      ■■*. 
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